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LABOR  AND  ECONOMICS 


A  Creeping  Famine 

IN  THE  olden  days  famine  was  a  scarcdty 
which  often  leaped  suddenly  npon  the  popu- 
lace. Civilization,  hoTvever,  is  tlireatened  -with 
vrhat  might  be  termed  a  creeping  famine,  Ttnder 
the  name  of  the  high  cost  of  living.  Like  a 
creeping  palsy  this  may  gradaaily  bring  pax- 
alysis  to  a  world. 

The  weakest,  physically  and  pecnniarily,  come 
first  under  this  benmnbing  influence.  A  poor 
family  has  been  accustomed  to  many  necessities 
and  some  comforts.  First,  increased  cost  of 
living  takes  aivay  the  comforts  one  by  one- 
Tlie  necessities  are  anxiously  scanned,  and 
cheaper  substitutes  take  the  place  of  one  neces- 
sity after  another.  The  effort  is  made  to  main- 
tain the  nutritive  value  of  food  and  the  -warmth 
of  clothing,  but  cheaper  food  and  older  clothes 
are  the  rule. 

Income  does  not  rise  -with  expense;  for  the 
employers  are  fighting  the  hi^  cost  of  bnsiiieaa, 
and  oppose  and  postpone  wage  increaaea  aa 
long  as  the  worker  can  be  induced  to  cut  his 
living  do\j-n  to  a  subsistence  basis.  Labor  must 
live,  and  a  strike  forces  a  little  "raise"  from  a 
desperate  or  profiteering  employer.  But  strikes 
rtiisQ  the  general  cost  of  business;  and  the 
TTorker  pay?;  for  Ms  own  wage-raise,  plus  the 
sub;  laniial  profit  the  employer  takes  through 
incrc'lr.st^  price-increases. 

Hi  ah  cost  of  living  creeps  up,  and  again  the 
funiily  food  o|?.i-;ency  is  impaired.  lAttle  sister, 
und'Tnourisb'^c!.  grows  sickly;  disease  steps  in, 
doctors,  prpsr-riptions,  drugs  and  finally  the 
un'iertakpr— an  appalling  problem  om  top  of  all 
that  has  hr^n  ondured.  Less  and  still  less  can 
be  bought;  hopcles^ess  comes — and  the  next 


strike  for  a  raise  is  the  work  of  a  desperate 
man.  Though  the  raise  comes,  it  is  leas  than 
needed;  and  the  vicious  circle  is  repeated. 

How  real  this  is  and  how  rapidly  the  creeping 
death  is  mounting  appear  in  the  figures  for  the 
living  cost  of  a  family  of  five; 


House    (Rent,  Insurance,  Heat  etc. K 

Food 

Clothing:  Wife 

CJoUilng:   HusbanU 

aothlm:  Children  (3)  . 

Doctor,  Boote,  Car  Tares,  Mlsc: 


1913  1919  Increara 
53(X>.ig....f.3SS.30.._27% 
681.00...  8.^1.40__25% 
76.-3._  100.46_31% 
1«.1S._  353.99_  7% 
136.00—  22658.-45% 
1S6.S0_  J96.9C._  5% 


?1,550.88    $1,918,19    26% 

The  cost  of  living  has  not  stopped  rising;  it 
is  still  on  the  move.  Temporary  expedients  give 
it  panse ;  but  after  a  rest,  it  resumes  the  climb. 

What  does  it  signify?  The  Bible  tells.  We 
are  at  the  door  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  TJie 
grandest  blessings  ever  imagined  are  about  to 
be  ushered  in.  But  first  the  present  order  of 
things  is  divinely  permitted  to  break  down,  fall 
to  pieces,  disintegrate  through  its  own  imper- 
fections. It  was  all  divinely  foreknown.  Jesus 
said  that  at  this  time,  "There  shall  be  faminea 
and  troubles:  these  are  the  beginnings  of 
sorrows".  (MaA  13:8)  Margin  reading  says, 
"The  word  in  the  original  importeth  the  pains 
of  a  woman  in  travail" — as  though  the  troubles 
of  the  closing  of  the  old-world  period  would 
come  in  succes.sive  spasms.  Again,  '"'I  will  in- 
crease [more  and  more]  the  famine  upon  you 
and  will  break  your  staff  of  bread".  (Ezeldel  5 : 
16)  Bat  not  for  long;  for  in  only  a  few  years, 
after  humanity's  heart  is  softened  by  trouble 
and  men  have  turned  for  refuge  to  God,  ''lliere 
shall  be  showers  of  blessing"  (Ezekicl  .34:26)  ; 
and  "1  will  pour  you  out  a  blessing,  that  there 
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shall   not  be   room   enough   to   receive   it". — 
Malachi  3:10. 

It  is  not  easy  to  pass  tkroo^  the  birth-panjs 
of  the  coming  age  of  blessings,  bat  all  -who 
possess  meekness,  courage  and  faith  will  come 
thTongh  it  in  safet7. 

Clean  Hands 

THIS  is  not  the  nrst  war  that  has  presented 
opportunities  for  "easy  money".  Every  war 
has  seen  thousands  of  business  men  who  have 
had  a  hard  time  making  ends  meet  but  to  whom 
war  looked  good  as  a  cliancc  for  making  a  little 
money,  as  well  as  profiteers  galore  who  had 
made  money  and  realized  that  a  big  war  meant 
for  them  a  "killing". 

This  country  might  have  profited  by  the 
example  of  other  nations  to  minimize  profiteer- 
ing. Some  inordinate  profits  would  be  inevit- 
able, because  rules  coiild  not  be  laid  down  to 
prevent  all  profiteering  without  stifling  honest 
business.  But  to  neutralize  profiteering,  tax 
laws  were  passed  in  advance  providing  that 
undue  profits  should  automatically  flow  back  as 
taxes  into  the  national  treabTiry.  There  would 
be  few  amzissing  inordinate  wealth.  It  fore- 
stalled some  of  the  disturbance  of  confidence 
that  would  necessarily  follow  war. 

American  foresight  failed  in  this  particular. 
The  number  of  millionaires  has  doubled  since 
1916,  and  there  arc  thousands  of  newly-wealthy 
men  whose  hands  arc  not  clean. 

Where  lives  by  tens  of  thousands  have  been 
cheerfully  laid  down,  where  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands have  suffered  wounds  and  millions  have 
undergone  privations,  it  is  a  moral  asset  to 
have  clean  hands.  In  a  day  of  universal  sacri- 
fice hands  that  drip  with  blood-money  are  a 
public  menace. 

Any  class  of  business  men  that  outrages 
public  sentiment  is  doomed  as  soon  as  public 
;ientiment  is  aroused  againist  it.  The  liquor 
liusines^  abused  pnbl  ic  confidence,  and  the  public 
turned  upon  it  to  destroy  it.  The  public  never 
forgave  Commodore  Tandtjrbilt's  "public-be- 
damaed"  policy  of  railroad  management,  and 
they  turned  upon  the  railroads  ^"ith  a  public- 
regulation  system  that  made  railroad  manage- 
ment a  nightmare.  It  is  not  hard  to  foresee 
tiiat  the  new  crop  of  millionaires  and  near- 
millionaires  have  placed  themselves  in  a  pre- 
carious position. 


Nothing  aroqses  public  suspicion  like  tamper- 
ing with  the  private  pocket-book.  *^t  is  a  short 
cut  to  dispossession,"  comments  a  man  pvomi- 
nent  in  public  alTairs;  and  "if  the  men  respon- 
sible for  policies  in  any  industry  wish  to  be 
deprived  of  it  without  fine  discriminationB  as 
to  rights  and  equities,  the  sure,  quick  way  is  to 
permit  the  public  to  believe  that  these  men  ar« 
profiteerina^''. 

TVLether  profiteering  is  a  cause  of  high  prices 
or  an  incident  connected  therewith,  the  public 
have  come  to  regard  it  as  a  leading  cause  for 
the  lessened  purchasing  power  of  wages.  Sooner 
or  later  public  indignation  is  likely  to  look  for 
a  victim,  and  the  man  that  today  has  acquired 
the  worst  name  is  Mr.  Profiteer. 

It  was  doubtless  of  this  class  that  the  "Wise 
Man  spoke  many  centuries  ago:  "There  is  a 
generation,  whose  teeth  arc  as  swords,  and  their 
jaw  teeth  zs  knives,  to  devour  the  poor  from  off 
the  earth,  and  the  needy  from  among  men". 
(Proverbs 30: 14)  The  Psalmist  also  said:  'n;7hy 
boasteth  thou  thyself  in  mischief,  O  mighty 
man  t  God  shall  destroy  thee ;  he  shall  take  thee 
away,  and  pluck  thee  out  of  thy  dwelling  place, 
and  root  thee  out  of  the  land  of  the  living^. 
—Psalm  52:1-5. 

What  Coald  a  Laundry  Do  7 

TN  AK  eastern  city  something  akin  to  a  shock 
-*-  was  felt  by  the  patrons  of  the  laundries 
when  they  saw  by  window  signs  that  shirts 
which  once  cost  ten  cents  to  have  laundried 
would  be  fifteen  cents,  and  those  once  twelve 
cents  would  be  eighteen  cents. 

But  what  could  a  laundry  dot  The  small 
hand  laundries  do  little  or  no  washing,  but  send 
the  work  out  to  be  washed  by  steam  laundries. 
They  iron  out  the  pieces,  do  thorn  up  with  their 
own  tags,  and  get  what  profit  they  can — from 
$1S  to  $25  a  week.  This  income  is  equivalent  to 
$9  to  $12.50  before  the  war,  and  is  not  an  extra- 
vagant return  for  a  man  who  undertakes  the 
responsibility  of  a  business.  Perhaps  now  the 
hand  laundry  proprietor  can  get  $30  to  $40  a 
week,  and  be  able  to  buy  Iwtter  food  and  clothing 
and  rent  a  better  flat  for  the  children,  and  enjoy 
a  very  little  of  the  "place  in  the  sun"  every 
one  has  the  right,  to. 

The  origin  of  the  rise  was  tie  needs  of  tho 
workers  to  improvr  the  meager  Irving  they  got 
by  ironing.  The  Shirt  Ironers"  Union  members 
have  wires  and  children,  and  want  them  to  be 
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fairly  well  fed  and  clothed-  They  think  it  not 
onreatioxiable  to  ask  ten  cents  for  ironing  plain 
shirts  and  twelve  cents  for  shirts  -with  cqUats 
and  cuffs,  for  which  they  had  reoeiTed  eight 
cents,  a  snm  which  became  insofficient  for  food, 
rent,  clothing  and  shoes  for  the  family.  For  the 
pre-war  wage  of  eight  cents  had  shnmk  in 
bnying  power  to  four  cents. 

The  situation  is  made  complicated  by  a  side 
issne.  Enterprising  little  promoters  make  the 
conditions  difficult.  They  create  independent 
latmdries  and  apply  forced  methods  of  pnehing 
the  bnsinesB  to  a  point  where  it  may  be  sold  at 
a  profit  of  one  or  two  hundred  dollars.  In  these 
promotion  laundries  there  are  no  Union  ironers, 
but  the  proprietor,  his  wife  and  all  the  children, 
do  the  ironing.  With  no  proper  wage  cost  it  is 
easy  to  ask  cut  prices  for  wort  and  Aow  such 
a  proiit  on  the  books  that  some  would-be  laundry 
proprietor  can  be  induced  to  buy  the  business 
I'or  a  few  hundred  dollars. 

In  addition,  the  steam  laundries  have  a  rising 
cost  of  doing  business,  consequently  keep  raisLng 
the  wholesale  rate  to  the  hand  laundries.  Be- 
tween all  these  factors  it  looks  as  though  fifteen 
and  eighteen  cent  shirts  might  come  to  stay. 
For  under  aD  the  eixcmustances,  what  else 
could  a  laundry  doT 

In  Bible  days  men  were  required  to  see  that 
not  mei-ely  the  workers  but  even  the  cattle  had 
plenty  to  cat;  for  it  was  the  law  that  "thou 
slialt  not  muzzle  the  01  when  he  treadeth  out 
the  corn'.  (Deuteronomy  25:4)  We  who  look 
for  the  Golden  Age  surely  ought  to  be  willing 
and  glad  to  pay  a  little  more  if  it  is  going  to 
help  some  fellow  worker  to  get  some  of  the 
plentj'  we  would  like  to  enjoy  ourselves. 

Money  in  Steel 

TlfKRI'j  is  monpy  in  the  steel  business,  and 
tho  bnainess  is  an  empire  in  itself.  The 
L-nited  States  Steel  Corporation  was  formed 
'-igbtoi^-t^  yoars  ago  ont  of  twelve  steel  plants  of 
vaiious  kind.*.  loLl.OOO  acres  of  coal  lands, 
'•ortaiii  aatviral  :^as  ^v^Us,  and  the  Mcsaba  ore 
d^'po^-it^,  of  Minnesota. 

Mr.  J.  Pv  Morgan,  Sr.,  bought  these  properties 

in  IWl  by  ^vrng  the  stockholders  of  the  original 

i;oTt\pu.w<^s  bond>j  in  the  yteel  Corporation, 

■  ■■<\\r  hf  !,opi   Mir^./apital  ^tock  of  $t)00,000,000 

for  biiu&eU'  and  his  associates,  to  pay  him  for 


his  trouble  in  organizisg  the  company.  The 
stock  cost  him  little  or  nothing,  but  it  is  the 
capital  stock  that  oontrob  the  company.  . 

In  ci^teen  years  the  Steel  Corporation,  be- 
sides paying  large  salaries  and  commissions  to 
bankers  and  ofG^als,  and  paying  the  interest 
and  dividends  on  a  billion  and  a  half  of  stocks 
and  bonds,  has  laid  up  assets  to  the  value  of 
more  than  six  times  the  original  value  of  the 
properties.  In  1917  the  Steel  Corporation  earned 
fifty  per  cent  on  the  original  value  of  the 
properties,  and  in  1916  another  fifty  per  cent 
Ordinarily  it  earns  about  fourteen  per  cent  on 
the  original  value. 

The  Steel  Corporation  employes  more  men 
than  were  in  the  United  States  Army  at  the 
beginning  of  the  World  War,  and  has  dependent 
upon  it  more  people  than  the  entire  population 
of  some  of  the  coimtries  involved  in  the 
European  disputes.  It  is  an  empire  or  monarchy 
within  a  repubUc  Its  subjects  long  for  repre- 
sentation in  the  government  of  the  indnatry 
upon  which  their  lives  depend. 

The  workers  for  the  Steel  Corporation  have 
the  same  just  right  to  organize,  and  to  bring 
together  aD  the  men  in  all  the  shopa  aa  the 
Corporation  had  to  organise  and  to  hiing  to- 
gether the  shops  themselves.  The  President  of 
the  Steel  Corporation,  Mr.  Gary,  denies  €us 
right  He  is  unwiHing  to  treat  with  delegates 
of  labor  thus  chosen. 

It  is  estimated  that  from  a  third  to  a  quarter 
of  a  million  men  went  out  on  strike  in  the  steel 
business  when  Mr.  Gary  refused  to  treat  with 
their  representatives.  The  statistics  of  sbnA 
production  showed  a  redaction  of  forty  per 
cent  in  the  output,  maintained  for  many  weeks. 
No  doubt  the  Steel  Corporation  felt  that  its 
tremendous  profits  made  during  the  war  are 
sufficient  to  carry  it  over  until  the  strike  is  won. 

In  a  ^eat  strike  there  are  many  hardships 
and  injustices.  Not  infrequently,  strike-breaJc- 
ers,  or  "detectives",  as  they  arc  called,  use  their 
efforts  to  aronse  one  nationality  against  an- 
other. Thus,  they  urgt;  Serbians  to  go  back  to 
work,  telling  them  that  if  they  do  not  the  Ital- 
ians AviJl  gpt  thHr  jobs.  The.  Steel  Corporation 
has  done  something  at  Gary  to\vard  American- 
i-dng  the  aliens  employed  in  the  miUa  there,  but 
it  needs  to  do  more  and  should  instantly  dismiss 
"detectives'  engaged  in  the  kind  of  work  here 
mentioned. 
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A  clever  kind  of  camouflage  whicii  Las  been 
practiced  in  at  least  one  locality  is  to  give  dead 
mills  the  appearance  of  being  bnsy  by  burninjj 
tar  in  tbe  chimneys  and  sending  up  a  thick, 
black  smoke,  and  to  arrange  electric  lights  in 
such  a  tray  as  to  convey  the  impression  that  a 
mill  is  mnning  when  it  is  actually  cold. 

Railroad  Perplexities 

FOR  several  years  railroad  managers,  or 
those  responsible  for  the  properties,  have 
been  in  great  perplexity.  They  have  the  inex- 
orable payrolls  to  meet;  and  yet  they  are  re- 
stricted by  their  charters,  or  otherwise,  in  what 
they  can  charge  for  transportation.  In  the 
effort  to  get  around  their  difficulties  they  do 
some  strange  things. 

Of  coarse,  as  everybody  knows,  the  financiers 
and  others  who  conld  get  hold  of  the  properties, 
robbed  the  Erie,  New  Haven,  Pere  Marquette, 
Alton,  Eock  Island,  Frisco  and  many  other 
lines,  in  the  most  shameless  manner;  and  the 
dear  public,  who  paid  the  bills  and  vrho  still 
continnea  to  pay,  could  only  dieer  feebly  wlien 
the  first  generation  of  robbers  turned  the  pro- 
perties over  to  another,  presumably  to  perpet- 
uate the  good  work. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Shonts,  and  the  efforts  of  the 
company  of  which  he  was  president  to  chum  up 
public  enthiisiasm  for  an  increased  subway  fare 
in  New  York  City,  has  drawn  general  attention 
to  another  railway,  the  Interbo rough,  one  of 
the  greatest  railways  in  the  world  in  point  of 
number  of  passengers  carried,  and  in  point 
of  safety. 

In  the  summer  of  1918  the  Iiiterborough  Com- 
pany needed  $33,000,000  to  jMiy  for  certain 
improvements,  and  current  interest  obligations 
of  $11,500,000  per  year.  The  money  was  bor- 
rowed from  J.  P.  Morgan  and  Company,  and  a 
statement  filed  that  in  the  ten  years  from  1907 
to  1917  the  gross  operating  revenues  of  the  road 
incrba^ed  seventy-four  per  cent  and  the  net 
income  available  for  interest  payments,  179  per 
cent.  The  statement  went  on  to  show  that  the 
company's  expected  increase  in  profits  on  a  five 
cent  fare  basis  would  be  sufficient  to  meet  all 
indebtedness  ,,up  to  1926,  and  contained  the 
statomenttlhat  "the  engineers  state  that  in  mak- 
ing the  estunates,  full  allowance  has  been  made 
for  the  unfavorable  conditions  brought  about 
by  the  war". 

Apparently  the  Interborough  wanted  the 


money  so  badly  in  the  summer  of  1918  that  it 
concealed  the  real  facts,  or  else  the  real  facts 
were  purposely  hidden  from  sight  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1919  when  the  process  of  "churning"  for 
a  larger  fare  was  started.  It  is  interesting  to 
watch  one  of  these  "churning"  operations,  and 
see  how  the  public  is  gradually  homswoggleiL 
One  step  was  to  have  a  "strike"  for  higher 
wages  on  the  part  of  the  men.  The  Interborough 
paid  the  hall  rent,  lights,  printing  hills,  and 
time  spent  in  attending  the  meetings  of  the 
"union"  that  did  the  striking.  Perhaps  -fliey 
thought  there  would  be  more  money  in  getting 
the  men  to  force  them  to  pay  higher  wages  so 
that  they  could  force  a  much  larger  sum  out  of 
the  public  in  the  form  of  an  increased  fare. 
Tlie  wage  increase  is  expected  to  nm  to  about 
$5,000,000  per  year,  while  the  fare  increase 
asked  for  will  run  to  $32,000,000. 

"WTien  the  railroads  are  returned  to  the  men 
who  were  miming  them  previously  (we  can  not 
say  to  the  owners,  for  the  "financiers"  who  ran 
these  railroads  were  not  the  owners)  we  sfaaH 
probably  see  the  Interborough  clamor  for  in- 
creased rates  repeated  on  a  gigantic  scale.  It 
is  always  the  calculation  of  those  who  rob  the 
people  on  a  grand  scale  that  tlie  whole  matter 
will  be  forgotten  in  a  few  years ;  and  it  generally 
is.  From  1900  to  1910  eighteen  railroads  of  the 
United  States  gave  away  stock  bonuses  aggre- 
gating $450,414,000,  besides  paying  liberal  cash 
dividends  to  stockholders;  and  now  of  course, 
the  men  to  whom  these  bonuses  were  given  are 
hoping  for  perpetual  interest  payments  on 
these  gifts. 

President  Underwood  of  the  Erie  has  stated 
that  the  Government  operation  of  the  railroads 
would  have  made  a  much  better  showing  than 
it  has  made  if  the  payrolls  had  not  been  over- 
loaded with  unnecessary  employes  who  were 
given  positions  for  politicai  reasons. 

Early  in  the  War  it  was  reported  that  master 
mechanics  of  railroads  had  orders  to  maka 
repairs  of  locomotives  and  cars  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  cause,  not  serious  accidents,  but  little 
delays  so  anno>-ing  to  passengers  and  shippers 
as  to  discredit  governmental  ownership.  Similar 
reports  were  in  circulation  about  railway  signal 
systems.  If  the  railroads  were  not  managed  by 
irresponsible  individuals,  it  might  be  possible 
for  the  same  rules  for  elTicient  service  to  apply 
to  railroad  execntives,  directors  and  finanoienf 
as  to  railroad  workers. 
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SmtmDead  MiUionairea 

T\  I^ING  the  Fan  of  1919  an  unusual  ntcmbtr 
-L'  c^  millionaires  passed  away ;  and  the  man- 
ner 14  which  their  fortunes  "were  obtained,  how 
they  irere  nsed  and  how  ihej  -were  disposed  of 
arc,  as  always,  items  of  general  interest,  be- 
cause they  are  out  of  the  ordinary.  As  far  as 
nwst  of  us  are  concerned,  the  nearest  we  can 
hope  to  ijome  to  this  subject  is  to  read  about  it. 
But  there  is  one  thing  about  it  that  is  encourag- 
ing, or  discouraging — depending  on  how  we 
look  at  it — and  that  is  that  when  we  die  we 
eadi  ef  us  leave  as  much  as  the  wealthiest ;  that 
is  to  say,  wo  leave  everything,  all  we  have. 

Siitee  the  world  began,  nobody  has  given 
away  such  a  colossal  fortune  as  Andrew  Car- 
negie. His  known  gifts  aggregated  more  than 
$350,000,000;  and  inasmudi  as  at  his  death 
he  left  no  more  than  about  $30,000,000  he  must 
have  given  away  many  more  millions  of  which 
no  r*cord  survives.  In  his  will  Mr.  Carnegie 
remel^bered  a  half  dozen  British  statesmen  by 
life  aktamties  of  $5,000  to  $10,000  a  year;  also 
all  tie  living  ex-Presidents  and  living  wives 
•t  Presidents.  He  is  buried  at  Sleepy 
,  New  Yoric 

:iaia  Waldorf  Astor,  who  recently  died  in 
«,  was  the  owner  of  $60,000,000  worth  of 
tate  in  New  York  CSty.  A  grandson  of 
the  original  John  Jacob  Astor,  and  at  one  time 
in  pi^i«  life  on  this  si<le  of  the  water,  even  to 
oecu^ng  the  post  of  minister  to  Italy,  he 
eveataally  rcnouneed  his  country,  saying, 
"Aoj4Tiea  is  not  a  fit  country  for  a  gentleman 
to  live  in".  But  tliis  was  before  the  passage  of 
the  Espionage  Act 

Mr.  Astor  was  a  "climber",  for  about  a 
quarter  of  a  centnry  trying  to  break  in  to 
English  society,  and  finally  sncceeded-  The  trar 
was^^iis  opportunity;  and  for  his  gifts  to  the 
British  cause,  he  was  made  a  viscount,  what- 
ever that  is.  It  is  estimated  that  his  efforts  to 
get  into  the  peerage  cost  him  $12,000,000.  His' 
danghter-iO'law,  Lady  Ajstor,  an  American  girl, 
rau  forHhc  Seat  in  the  Hoase  of  Commoos  made 
vacant  by  her  husband  when  he  moved  np  into 
the  Houiie  of  Lords.  This  shows  a  considerably 
higher  line  of  thought  thaa  that  indulged  by  « 

t 
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Mrs.  Astor  on  this  side  of  the  water,  a  con- 
nection of  William  Waldorf,  who  recently  dis- 
tinguished herself  by  appearing  in  a  mule  race 
at  the  Khinebeck,  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.,  fair. 
It  is  hard  to  see  what  America  ever  got  in  return 
lor  the  millions  that  it  gave  to  the  Astora. 

Theodore  P.  Shonts  is  dead,  too.  Mr.  Shonts 
was  reckoned  as  one  of  the  world's  great 
engineers,  having  received  at  one  time  a  fee  of 
$7,000,000  from  one  western  railroad.  Chosen 
by  the  United  States  Government  to  build  the 
Panama  Canal,  he  made  splendid  progress  with 
the  work,  but  suddenly  resigned  to  take  the 
presidency  of  the  Interborough,  giving  as  hia 
reason  that  his  love  for  his  family  would  net 
permit  of  his  rejecting  the  offer  the  ^ter- 
borough  had  made  him. 

Apparently,  Mr.  Shonts  did  think  a  lot  of  his 
family  at  one  timej  for  the  allowance  which  he 
gave  to  his  wife  and  two  daughters  wss,  for 
many  years,  $93,000  per  year.  But  he  wredsed 
his  fortune  by  plunges  in  the  stock  market,  cat 
hia  family's  allowance  to  $45,000  per  ye«r 
(which  would  still  be  large  enough  for  some  of 
us  to  live  upon,  in  a  pinch)  and  finally  became 
estranged  from  them  altogether,  and  eiagaged 
other  apartments.  However,  only  two  years  ago 
he  paid  one  jewelry  bUl  for  his  fanuly  aaoont- 
ing  to  $135,000. 

Mr.  Shonts  left  an  estate  valued  at  $475,000. 
He  divided  $200,000  among  his  two  daughter!;, 
a  sister  and  two  nieces,  reserved  $100,000  for 
the  payment  of  a  tlebt  to  his  ■wil'o  which  he 
acknowledged  owing  to  her,  and  gayc  her  $5,000 
outright  The  balance  of  his  estate  he  gave  to  a 
woman  not  related  to  the  family  in  any  way,  an 
cx-actress.  Mr.  Shouts  made  eight  separate 
wills  since  1900,  which  indicates  that  the  pos- 
session of  money  does  not  necessarily  bring  one 
rest  of  mind;  and  it  can  not  be  said  that  his 
career,  as  a  whr>1o,  is  anything  the  youth  of 
the  country  should  emulate.  Col.  Roosevelt  de- 
nounced liitn  bitterly  at  the  time  he  left  tlxe 
employ  of  the  Government,  issuing  a  public 
statement  that  Shonts  had  left  his  country  for 
the  sake  of  mere  lucre.  CoL  Boosevell,  himself, 
is  one  of  the  wealthy  men  who  died  during  the 
past  year,  his  total  fortune  aggiegating  a  Uttlo 
less  than  one  million  dollars. 
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Mr?.  Russell  Sage  is  another  famons  million- 
aire who  died  during  the  latter  part  of  1919. 
She  was  a  wonderful  womau,  deserving  of  the 
arrnatest  respect.  Out  of  a  net  estate  of 
$4:i.l'61JL'4  she  gave  $40,000,000  to  philauQiropy 
and  cducatJOD,  while  the  appraisement  of  her 
])prEonal  wardrobe  showed  that  its  vaJae  was 
$288.  She  always  dressed  neath',  and  her  ward- 
robe was  maintained  for  that  purpose  and  not 
lacvely  for  display. 

Then  there  was  another  millionaire,  little 
knuvni.  but  nevertheless  the  possessor  of  a 
large  fortune.  Solomon  Schinasi,  a  Turkish 
cigarette  maker,  left  an  estate  of  61.5.000,000. 
Tliat  seems  like  a  large  fortune  to  be  coUecied 
out  of  such  a  business  as  makintj  and  selling 
"coffin  nails".  Wonder  how  many  buildings 
■were  burned  by  the  cigarettes  for  which  Mr. 
Schinasi  was  responsible?  One  hotelkeeper  in 
Willimantic,  Conn.,  has  .stated  that  he  was 
burned  out  seven  times,  in  various  localities, 
and  that  in  each  ease  the  fires  were  proven  to 
have  been  started  by  cigarettes. 
And  Some  Lice  Ones 

'y  HE  number  of  millionaires  in  Great  Britain 
-»-  is  about  the  same  in  proportion  to  the  popu- 
lation that  it  J3  liere.  In  Great  Britain  there 
are  148  individuals  with  an  annual  income  of 
over  .<)i500,000,  and  in  the  United  States  there  are 
456  yrith  like  incomes.  One  of  these  lives  in 
Chicago,  and  has  a  personal  income  of  more 
than  $70,000,000  annually.  We  do  not  know  who 
this  is,  and  it  would  be  agaiust  the  law  to  tell, 
if  we  did  know;  but  we  can  make  a  guess. 

Mr.  Philip  D.  Armour  is  a  very  modest  ap- 
pearing and  economical  man,  for  one  in  his 
station  in  life;  and  he  says  that  he  buys  two 
suits  per  year,  one  straw  hat.  three  neckties, 
six  suits  of  underwear,  two  dozen  pairs  of 
socks,  an  overcoat  eveiy  other  year,  and  a  soft 
hat  once  in  five  years,  occasionally  touched  up 
with  ink  in  the  meantime. 

The  five  big  packers,  of  whom  Mr.  Armour 
is  perhaps  the  leading  spirit,  are  interested  in 
bigg^.lhings  than  seeing  hov.-  nicely  they  can 
doll  np.  They  have  gained  a  grip  on  many  of 
the  big  hotels  of  the  comitry.  'ITie  snpplying  of 
meats  to  sLs  of  the  great  hotels  in  New  York 
City  is  supposed  in  each  ca.'io  to  net  the  packer 
who  has  the^contract  about  $50,000  profit  per 
annum,  "^'he  National  \\holesalG  Grocers  As- 
sociation declares  that  375  American  railroads 
arc  gl\-ins  tlic  Big  Five  a  favored  service. 


,  Eabbi  Levinthal,  of  Brooklyn,  thiaks  that  the 
Big  Five  have  gotten  a  start  that  nothing  can 
stop.  He  said  recently:  "The  war  has  let  loose 
tlie  passions  of  the  people  as  never  before.  It 
has  opened  up  a  flood  of  intense  hatreds  and 
strifes  that  can  not  be  controlled.  Speculators 
are  greedily  buying  up  the  necessities  of  life; 
trusts,  like  Pharaoh's  lean  kine  at  the  banks  of 
the  Nile,  are  swallowing  up  industry  after  in- 
dustry, and  yet  never  seem  satisfied". 

A  man  with  an  income  of  $70,000,000  per 
year  can  swallow  up  a  good  many  big  businesses 
every  year  and  not  notice  it.  Even  the  little 
Milk  Trust,  in  New  York  City,  is  estimated  to 
clean  up  $;;o0,000  per  day,  or  $123350,000  per 
year,  in  the  prollts  they  make  off  from  New 
York's  hungry  kiddies,  and  that  amount  will 
buy  quite  a  few  industries  ever7  year.  In  Eng- 
land the  taxes  do  something  toward  curbing  the 
rapacity  of  the  money-grabbers.  The  old  estates 
are  unable  (o  keep  the  pace  and  are  being 
broken  up.  This  is  a,  good  tiling  for  the  country; 
it  is  distributing  the  wealth  more  evenly. 

During  the  war,  with  4,000,000  of  the  workers 
absent,  we  produced  in  the  United  States  about 
$530  for  each  man,  woman  and  child  in  the 
country;  enough,  if  properly  distributed,  to 
give  plenty  to  everybody.  Harrington  Emerson, 
the  great  efficiency  expert,  with  eight  other 
industrial  engineers  of  similar  standing,  has 
issued  a  solemn  warning  to  the  great  business 
men  of  the  country  that  the  cause  of  present 
unrest  in  industry  is  the  acquisition  of  wealth 
f  orwhich  no  adequate  service  has  been  rendered. 

The  charge  of  these  engineers  is  that  labor 
shares  with  capital  in  this  form  of  plunder: 
and  their  charge  is  just.  The  policy  of  eitlior 
capital  or  labor,  of  exacting  profit  without 
rendering  fully  compensating  service,  has  wast- 
ed enormous  stores  of  human  and  natural  re- 
sources and  can  not  continue  T.Tthout  a  wrecic 
that  will  smash  everytliing  in  sight. 

Wc  do  not  know  whether  the  Idjig  and  queen 
of  Belgium  expected  too  much  profit  on  their 
recent  trip  through  America.  The  trip  is  re- 
ported to  have  coet  them  $1,000,000;  but  wc 
have  not  the  least  idea  that  they  wont  back  to 
Belgium  witli  less  money  than  they  had  wlieji 
they  came.  The  same  may  be  said  for  Cardinal 
Mercier.  Ho  came  over  here  "just  to  sec  Amer- 
ica'"; but  i;i  ovcry  place  he  went  his  admireri 
passed  the  hat,  and  the  great  Amenean  public, 
that  loves  to  have  it  so,  paid  cheerfully. 
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Coal  in  Spitzbergen 

IS  IT  in  OHahoma  or  in  Aiiaoim?  wonld  be 
the  first  questioTi  about  Spitzbergen.  Bat  no ; 
it  is  a  group  of  islands  withiu  the  arctic  cii-ele 
some  400  miies  north  of  Xorway,  wtb  a  climate 
which  Mr.  VilhjaJraua-  Rt^'fan^son,  the  arcuo 
explorer,  assnrea  ia  'no  worse  than  that  of 
Winnipeg". 

•'"rhe  mild  cb'mate  of  Spitsbergen,''  ?ays  Dr. 
W.  S.  Btuco,  who  has  invpstigafed  the  principal 
island  of  the  archipi^lago,  ''if,  due  to  the-  warm 
drift  that  reacbes  tho  wt'stern  shores  from  the 
Atlantie''.  By  a  '''mild  climate"  the  doctor  seems 
ia  mean  that  it  is  not  quite  a^  bad  ar-  ice-bonnd 
Grwnland;  and  tliat  Spitzbereen  will  he  a  good 
place  to  live  is  suggestod  by  the  dream  that  tJie 
i.=lands  will  become  a  great  steel  centov. 

'•"IPot'',  says  Mr.  StePanpson,  "there  Is  no 
reason  why  great  steel  mills  should  not  be  erect- 
ed in  Spitzbergen,  and  their  i>roduet  shipped  to 
all  Northern  Europe".  This  is  a  modern  replica 
of  the  counsel!  of  Henry  Hudson  in  1607,  who 
sjiid  that  'it  would  proiit  to  adventure  Spitz- 
bergen", in  other  words,  to  make  it  the  subject 
of  a  stoclc-sellsELg  promotion  scheme.  This  may 
ind€0d  not  be  impossible  today,  for  was  it  not 
the  Boston  film  of  Ayer  &  Longyear,  some 
years  ago,  that  exploi'od  Spitzbergen'a  mineral 
possibilities,  but — probably  wisely — sold  out  to 
a  more  optimistic  Norwegian  syndicate?  And 
did  not  a  British  company  go  to  the  islands  and 
start  to  "adventure"  themf  However,  all  the 
concerns  that  have  tried  Spitzbergen  have  quit, 
with  the  one  result  suggested  by  Mr.  Stefans- 
son".s  remark,  '"I  do  not  know  what  they  accom- 
pJished". 

The  great  explorer  is  enthusiastic  over  tlie 
po.-nbilitios  01  tills  '■■farthest-north"  proposi- 
tion:  "The  coal  is  better  for  steam  purposes 
i  ';aa  the  best  Welsh  coal,  and  that  means  it  is  the 
bet  i:i  ths  v.oi-ld.  There  seems  to  be  an  almost 
iinlimii'^d  amount,  of  Oio  highest  grade  of  iron 
ore;  it  is  this  ore  which  constitutes  the  wealth 
of  SpitzbcT-geti  and  winch  is  likely  to  make  it 
one  oi'  Uie -jcreate;*t  steel  manufacturing  centers 
01  the  world.  The  Pittsbnrgh  district  is  the 
only  one  that  has  the  same  characteristics  as 
Spil-.bevgen.  The  high-Ararle  coal  and  equally 
^ood  Iron  ore  are  practically  contiguous,  and 


both  are  so  close  to  the  sea  that  shipments  can 
be  made  by  gravity  trams.  Outcroppings  of 
botli  coal  and  iron  are  all  along  the  coast,  and 
the  weathered  coal  is  so  good  that  the  miners 
can  use  it  In  their  stoves  during  cold  seasons." 
The  trutli  about  Spitzbergen  is  that  it  is  a 
very  cold  place.  Thfs  temperature  ia  somewhat 
warmer  than  Bear  Island,  haKway  to  Norway; 
but  the  thpnnometer  averages  abont  twcnty- 
(hree  degrees  on  the  warm  west  side,  and  frnm 
cloven  to  fourteen  degrees  on  the  cold  east  .side 
of  tlif>  principal  Island.  The  west  shore  is 
raocierated  by  the  warmer,  yet  cold,  Atlantic 
Ocean  currents;  bnt  the. east  coast  ifl  bathed  by 
a  frigid  arctic  current,  and  is  practically  unin- 
habitable. In  winter  even  the  west  coast  is 
made  almost  unendurable  by  the  persistent  east 
winds  ihat  svrcep  with  arctic  severity  from  the 
ice  plains  and  mountains  of  the  central  plateau 
and  the  east  coast,  I^et  us  compare  the  Spitz- 
bergen climate  with  Winnipeg;  for  do  not  th« 
explorers  say  that  it  is  "milder  than  'Winmpeg", 
and  that  "records  show  that  the  niercary  never 
reaches  the  same  depths  in  Spitzbergen  that  it 
does  in  Winnipeg  and  other  thriving  aettla- 
ments  of  Canada"  t  But  Winnipeg  has  its  sum- 
mer heat  enough  for  crops  and  trees  to  groir, 
while  the  Spitzbergen  climate,  according  to  the 
Britanniea,  permits  the  growth  of  oidy  oba 
"tree",  the  arctic  willow  growing  not  over  two 
feet  high  and  bearing  a  few  leaves  not  larger 
than  a  man's  finger  nail.  ITicre  are  also  some 
crowberry  and  cloudberiy  bushes,  poppies,  some 
gras.s  in  favored  valleys  and  plenty  of  bright 
jrrcen  moss.  There  are  in  fact  130  varietifes  of 
flowering  plants  of  arctic  species. 

It  has  never  been  possible  to  inhabit  the 
islands  permanently.  Hunters  have  occasional- 
ly been  foFced  to  winter  there,  and  the  Islands 
have  been  made  the  basis  of  a  few  arctic  expedi- 
tions which  penetrated  a  couple  of  hundred 
miles  farther  north  over  the  ice-covered  Arctic 
Sea.  The  ice  closes  in  on  the  coast  in  September 
and  does  not  relax  its  grip  until  May,  a  con- 
dition quite  different  from  Winnipeg,  which  is 
accessible  by  rail  all  the  year  round.  Trans- 
portation to  and  from  Spitzbergen  is  suspended 
while  the  ocean  ice  locks  the  harbors.  From 
October  14  to  February  3  there  ia  no  sunlight, 
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.hut  twilight,  oxcopt  from  December  i  to  20, 
iho  dark  arc-tie  night,  lighted  liov.-evf-r  by  the 
bright  floar  moon. 

l*rior  to  iho  present  (li3cov<^ries  of  iron  ore 
and  good  coal  th<?  areliipelago  has  never  been 
thought  worth  fighting  over  by  the  predatory 
European  nations.  In  the  summer  of  1622,  how- 
ever, British  whalers  and  fishor.'i  eoniing  there 
informed  the  Dutch  workers  on  the  ground 
that  they  held  a  comiTiipsion  from  the  King  "for 
the  depression  of  any  Flemings  or  interloper', 
but  they  hoped  of  course  that  the  Dutchmen 
would  go  quietly.  The  Dtttehman,  however, 
said  that  ''being  a  simple  fisherman,  he  knew 
nothing  about  these  matters;  he  had  been  .sent 
by  Ws  employers,  and  would  do  what  he  had 
been  told  to  do".  This  it  is  claimed  was  the  last 
attempt  of  the  English  to  as.sert  their  "rights" 
against  the  Dutch.  Bat  now  that  the  islands 
have  a.ssumed  ''importauce"  because  there  is 
soraetJiing  there  worth  grabbing,  there  may  be 
further  assertions  of  rights  by  one  nation  of 
Knrope  or  another. 

If  any  workers  want  to  find  a  good  lonesome 
place  to  winter  in,  they  might  try  Spitzbergen, 
if  wealthy  promoters  decide  to  invest  some 
money  there.  It  is  not  a  particularly  good  place 
to  bring  up  a  family,  so  those  that  apply  should 
be  single,  or  widowers,  or  possibly  grass- 
widowers  seeking  ''ills  they  know  not  of,"  to 
escape  the  ills  they  have.  It  is  probable  that 
there  would  be  movies  supplied,  and  once  in  a 
while  an  airplane  from  Norway;  for,  says  Mr. 
Sto-fansson,  "Spitzberijen  would  not  be  cut  off 
from  the  v.-orid,  even  when  inaccessible  for 
ships.  The  radio  woulfl  provide  communication; 
and  with  Uie  rapid  development  of  aircraft  it 
is  quite  possible  that  a  regular  passenger  and 
freii^hr  pr-rvice  migiit  bo  maintained.  It  is  sel- 
dom that  yon  find  tifty  milps  of  unbroken  ice 
even  in  the  farthest  north,  and  seaplanes  would 
fiinl  many  opon  spaces  in  which  to  land." 

There  is  some  hope  for  ftven  Spitzbergen.  In 
the  ^^boniferous  era  the  islands  were  all 
united,  and  were  covered  with  extensive  peat 
liogs  in  which  "the  marsh  p\'prcss  flowered, 
dropping  its  leaves  and  blossoms  into  the 
marshes..  There  were  also  sequoia,  poplars, 
birches,  -^lan^e  and  large  oaks,  and  tluck  under- 
brush froely  deve'loped  tmder  their  shadow; 
and  in  contrast  ■nith  the  almost  total  absence 
of  insect  life  now,  thousands  of  insects  swarmed 
in  the  tliicbet,'  In  comparatively  recent  geolog- 


ical limes  the  islands  were  entirely  covered  with 
deep  ice  sheetfi.  That  the  ice  is  graduftHy  dis- 
appearing when  measured  by  a  period  of  two 
thousand  years  or  more  is  encouraging  for  the 
belief  that  tho  archipelago  uiJl  eventnally  be 
entirely  clear  of  ice  fields  and  glaciers.  The 
same  I'lood  tiiat  deposited  the  arctic  ice  cap, 
and  caused  the  glaclation  of  much  of  the  north- 
orn  hemisphere,  pbiyed  havoc  with  the  Spitz, 
bergen  climate.  Its  effects  are  slowly  m/&Jting 
away,  and  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  hundred 
years  will  probably  be  entirely  gone,  aa  the 
earth  becomes  more  like  the  Eden  it  is  promised 
to  be.  Then  this  group  of  arctic  islands  -will 
eome  into  their  own,  and  there  may  be  steel 
works  in  Spitzbergen.  But  not  until  then. 

Building  to  Cost  More 

THE  intending  builder  of  a  house  should  get 
his  building  under  way  at  once  unless  he 
wants  to  pay  considerably  more  for  it — so  say 
experienced  builders.  Next  spring  is  expected 
to  see  a  fifteen  per  cent  increase  in  the  cost 
of  btiilding  materials  alone. 

The  factors  producing  the  rise  are  labor 
shortage,  unrest,  and  mounting  cost  of  labor 
and  materials,  according  to  one  of  thd  largest 
concerns  in  the  East. 

Taking  the  1909  cost  aa  a  basis  of  100%,  the 
cost  of  building  each  year  has  been  as  follows : 

1900    100%  1914   «0.4% 

isno  98.9?i  1913  8T.9»4 

1911    _  9R.3%  1&16 IOS.5% 

lfll2    00.-4%  1017 1518.6',; 

1913  • 02.8%     1918 . in.e';i 
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If  labor  increases  in  cost  with  other  items,  a 
building  next  spring  will  cost  at  least  1%^%  of 
what  the  same  building  would  have  cost  in  1909. 

One  of  the  stablizers  of  a  social  order  is  a 
home.  If  all  the  people  owned  their  homes, 
there  would  be  only  a  firaction  of  the  unrest 
there  is.  How  to  get  the  people  possessed  of 
the  sense  of  security  that  comes  from  sitting 
down  beneath  one's  own  roof  is  a  problem  the 
wise  men  of  today  would  like  to  solve.  They 
will  be  no  more  able  to  solve  this  insolvable 
problem  than  any  of  the  others  that  confront 
them.  Eat  nevertheless  the  time  is  near,  when 
"they  [the  common  people]  shall  build  houses, 
and  inhabit  them;  and  they  shall  plant  vine- 
yards, and  eat  the  frtiit  of  them"  (Isaiah  60: 
21),  for  these  are  the  things  that  will  be  brought 
about  by  the  wi^e  men  of  the  Qoldcn  Age. 
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B  ailreadFinaticun 

THOSE  who  made  nneamed  millions  out  of 
the  financing  of  the  New  Haven,  Pere  Mar- 
quette, Alton,  Frisco,  and  many  anotlier  Amer- 
ican railroad  are  perfectly  sincere  in  their 
desires  that  the  railroads  should  be  rotumed 
t*  them  withont  delay. 

To  th«  disinterested  onlooker  there  wonld 
seem  to  be  no  particnlar  reason  why  the  Penn- 
sylvania ahonld  wish  to  have  its  road  letamed ; 
for  the  rental  which  haa  been  paid  to  it  by  the 
Government  amounts  to  11.29%  on  its  capital 
Btoek,  and  that  seems  like  a  pretty  liberal  rate 
of  interest.  Bnt  other  roads  have  received  even 
better  returns.  'Hie  New  York  Central  has 
received  12.96%  on  its  capital  stock,  the  Bur- 
lington 22.25%,  the  Reading  25.7%  and  the 
Lackawanna  32.61%. 

And  then  that  capital  stock.  How  did  it  aU 
eome  into  existence!  Far  be  it  from  us  to  teU ; 
for  we  do  not  know.  Bnt  it  is  cnrrently  report- 
ed that  the  capital  stock  of  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral contains  $57,000,000  par  value  for  which 
nothing  vras  ever  paid  except  the  cost  of  print- 
ing and  distributing  it;  and  we  partly  believe 
it.  On  this  $57,000,000  it  is  said  that  dividends 
amounting  to  $120,000,000  have  already  been 
paid.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  public  has  paid 
the  cost  of  actual  construction  of  the  New  York 
Central  four  or  five  times  over,  and  continues 
to  pay  it  aU  over  again  every  few  years  in 
interest  and  dividends. 

"Wlien  railroad  presidents  look  about  them 
and  see  managers  of  steel  plants  making  sal- 
aries of  $1,000,000  TpeT  year,  they  cannot  under- 
stand why  the  "financiers"  who  put  them  into 
office  should  object  to  paying  them  salaries  of 
$100,000  per  year;  and  the  corporation  attor- 
neyS'^^uid  consulting  engineers  see  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  be  well  rewarded  for  any 
special  services  they  render.  Hence  fees  run- 
ning far  into  the  thousands,  and  occasionally 
into  millions,  hare  given  another  class  a  heart- 
felt interest^  in  the  disposition  of  these  railway 
propertiea. 

And  aside  from  the  salaries,  and  fees  of 
attorneys  and  engineers,  and  honorariums  of 
$50.  or  more  for  each  director  who  spends  a  few 


minutes  at  a  directors'  meeting,  there  is  the 
great,  juicy  American  stock  market,  where  a 
person  who  knows  what  earnings  a  railroad  has 
made  or  is  going  to  make,  and  what  kind  of 
report  they  will  publish,  can  often  make  a 
fortune  by  "wise"  moves  in  the  market  just 
before  the  report  is  made  public 

We  do  not  know  how  it  is  now,  but  a  few 
years  ago  there  were  "auditors",  who  were  on  to 
their  jobs  so  well  that  they  had  complete  re- 
ports of  tlie  actual  receipts  of  the  road  for  a 
month  in  the  hands  of  the  management  several 
days  before  the  month  had  ended.  This  was 
accomplished  by  a  careful  withholding  or  ac- 
celeration of  deposits  sufficient  to  make  the 
published  reports  agree  with  the  facts.  And  in 
two  or  three  days,  in  a  lively  stock  market,  a 
"financier"  can  do  a  great  deal  for  himsaelf  and 
his  friends.  It  is  a  great  life. 

Jetae  James  Employee 

THE  dear  public  would  have  stood  a  chance 
of  curbing  the  old  time  financier,  and  Con- 
gress was  actually  making  some  prepress  with 
the  difficult  problem,  when  the  great  railway 
brotherhoods  accidently  discovered  a  way  to 
get  some  or  all  of  the  money  that  has  heretofore 
gone  to  financiers,  officers,  attorneys,  consulting 
engineers  and  stockholders. 

There  are  fourteen  unions  of  different  classes 
of  railway  employes,  the  four  big  brotherhoods 
of  engineers,  firemen,  trainmen  and  conductors, 
and  ten  others  that  are  affiliated  with  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor.  The  four  big  brother- 
hoods were  the  first  to  discover  and  to  use  their 
strength;  and  if  there  is  anybody  tliat  doubts 
that  these  four  brotherhoods  held  up  the  whole 
country  at  the  point  of  the  pistol  just  before  we 
went  into  the  war,  now  wonld  be  a  good  time 
to  bring  the  truth  to  the  light. 

They  have  exacted  such  wage  concessions 
from  the  Government  as  to  make  their  increased 
wages  amount  to  more  than  the  total  amount 
which  the  Government  has  paid  to  the  railway 
companies  for  the  rental  of  their  properties. 
Freight  and  passenger  conductors  now  receive 
over  $300  per  month,  and  freight  engineers 
receive  $392  per  montL   The  latter  amount  is 
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only  $296  l^^ss  than  $5,000  p6r  year.  There  are 
thirteen  states  in  the  Onited  Stales  that  pay 
their  governors  not  more  th£Ji  $4,000  per  year ; 
and  one  of  the^  is  Texas,  tiie  largest  stale  in 
the  Union.  We  believe  that  men  who  ran  on  the 
railroads  should  be  well  paid,  better  paid  than 
most  men ;  bat  we  cannot  forget  the  onder-dog 
in  this  pretty  little  game  of  hold-np;  and  the 
public,  and  the  lesser  railway  nnions,  are  the 
nnder-dog,  very  much  so.  Bi^  dogs  onght  to  be 
friendly  to  little  ones. 

Some  of  the  finaindal  papers  are  criticising 
railroad  englaeers  for  wearing  $12  silk  shirts 
when  they  are  off  duty,  and  for  permitting  their 
wives  to  wear  $10  silk  stockin^^  But  perhaps 
these  railway  men  have  as  good  right  to  wear 
such  finery  as  the  "financiers"  and  "anditors" 
who  have  milked  the  same  cow  in  the  past,  but 
have  done  it  in  a  more  quiet  and  gentle  manner. 

The  average  wage  of  all  railroad  men  in 
Jnly,  including  over-time  pay,  was  $12150.  If 
this  represents  a  full  month's  work  for  each 
man  it  is  not  too  much,  but  the  men  in  the  lesser 
anions  complain  that  the  four  great  brother- 
hoods get  most  of  the  money  and  wUl  not  per- 
mit the  rank  and  file  to  receive  any  benefits  at 
all  except  as  they  rise  with  them  and  above 
tliem.  There  would  have  been  a  strike  of  some 
500,000  shopmen  in  August,  but  they  postponed 
a  walkout  at  the  request  of  the  President  in 
order  to  give  the  Govemment  a  chance  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  living. 

Since  the  threatened  shopmen's  strike  the 
trainmen  and  conductors  have  renewed  their 
demands  for  immediate  wage  increases  to  con- 
form to  the  increased  cost  of  living.  The  Gov- 
ernment declined  the  general  increases  asked, 
amounting  altogether  to  an  enormous  sum,  but 
did  set  aside  $3,000,000,  which  weis  used  to 
equalize  the  compeoi^ation  of  such  engineers, 
firemen,  conductors  and  trainmen  as  are  em- 
ployed in  the  slow  frt^ight  train  service. 

The  railway  officials  claim  that  as  railway 
wages  "have  inerpased,  ihfi  efficiency  of  the  em- 
ployes has  dpcreased;  and  a  Pennsylvania  rail- 
road official  goes  so  far  as  to  claim  that  it  now 
Tcquires  ten  men  to  produce  the  same  results 
as  were  aoc-omplLsh«d  by  six  men  before  the 
war.  There  ia 'an  off.^et  to  this  in  the  fact  that 
railroad  engines  haul  three  times  more  today 
than  they  could  haul  thirty  years  ago,  their 
weig^  having  increased  from  127  tons  to  254 
tana,  so  that  fewer  emgloyea  are  reqaired  for 


the  tonnage  moved.  In  the  sUune  time  the  4"*6r- 
age  freight  car  ha.s  iniTr eased  in  capacity  from 
20  tons  to  50  tons.  The  traffic  of  this  coantr>' 
has  d  alibied  every  ten  or  tWBlve  years,  bnt  the 
emplDy«s  have  not  doubled  -ir&h.  ihe  traffic ;  nor 
has  it  been  necessary  that  they  should  do  so. 

Rcuitvay  Finanea 

RAILWAYS  go  to  pieces  rapidly.  On  the 
Chicago  and  Nortiiwestern  Bailroad,  the 
line  loses  eleven  cars  per  day;  and  taking  the 
country  as  a  whole,  there  are  from  80,000  to 
100^000  freight  cars  scrapped  aimuaJly.  Ties 
decay  and  rails  wear  out.  Bridges  are  an  im- 
portant  factor,  and  they  too  wear  out.  On  the 
New  York  Central  lines  east  of  Buffalo  there 
are  over  4,000  bridges  and  trestles,  and  15,000 
culverts  and  other  crossings.  • 

There  are  various  ways  of  strengthening 
weakened  bridges  and  prolonging  their  Lives, 
such  as  riveting  reinforcing  material  to  weak- 
ened parts,  putting  in  additional  girders,  mak- 
ing long,  weak  spans,  into  short,  strong  ones, 
and. using  weak  bridges  for  places  where  only 
li^t  duty  will  be  required  of  them.  But  even 
with  all  this  they  do  wear  out. 

For  four  years  the  railroads  have  bought 
comparatively  little;  and  since  the  armistice 
the  Railroad  Administration  has  been  restrict- 
ed as  to  the  amount  of  funds  it  could  spend  for 
additions  and  betterments,  so  that  it  is  now 
estimated  that  during  the  next  three  years  the 
railroads  should  have  $3,500,000,000  to  invest 
in  20,000  new  locomotives,  10,000  passenger  cars 
and  800,000  freight  cars,  with  another  $2,500,- 
000  for  new  trackage  and  shops. 

The  maintenance  of  the  roads  has  been  sup- 
posed to  be  kept  up,  as  was  agreed  upon  when 
the  roads  were  taken  over  by  the  Government  ; 
but  early  in  November  the  President  of  the 
Cotton  Belt  Boad  declared  that  much  of  that 
road  was  at  that  time  unsal'e  for  normal  opera- 
tion, and  in  some  districts  was  at  the  jjolnt  of 
danger,  due  to  rotten  ties,  loo.se  and  missing 
bolts  and  defective  drainagp.  Porbaps  I'und.- 
will  be  needed  to  again^  put  some  of  tliesp 
properties  in  first-class  conditioa. 

As  to  bills  payable,  the  railways  owo  Ibe 
Government  $771y'')51.000  forexpf'ndiuiri'>.5mnde 
for  brtterments.  As  to  working  oapilai,  Ihcy 
need  a  month's  working  expenses,  estimated 
for  all  th*>  road,s  at  $?>r>3,000,000.  Then  they 
need  $20,000,000  more  every  month,  to  make 
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good  i:io  avfranje  Iofs  which  the  Govenuneat 
novsr  fusiaiDS  lor  overy  monih  that  It,  contuioes 
io  oporatn  liie  roads,  xJi'ovidfd  iliey  eonLlQUP,  to 
pay  the  present  i\^turns  of  Lnierest  and  divi- 
deads.  (it.  :';hoaid  be  remarked  in  thi^  counection 
that  more  thaa  Ihij-Cy-nine  per  cent  of  railway 
shares  pay  no  dividends.)  Atop  of  all  this  is 
the  insistent  demand  of  the  railway  employes 
for  more  and  ever  more  wages. 

Expecting  that  shortly,  in  haimony  with  the 
President's  promise,  the  roads  woold  be  re- 
tuiiied  to  their  former  managers,  these  mana- 
gpvi?  are  now  sayiiig  some  pretty  severe  things 
ahout  the  Government.  They  are  ajccusing 
formei-  Administrations  of  having  starved  them 
and  mined  their  bank  and  investment  credit 
by  insTiffioJent  trafBc  rates,  and  the  present 
Adraiiiistratioa  of  having  mortgaged  the  body, 
life  and  sonl  of  the  railway  properties  to 
gratify  the  exactions  while  stimulating  the 
excesses  of  the  four  great  brotherhoods. 

They  declaun  that  since  the  beginning  of  the 
war  railroad  wage  rates  have  risen  85%,  and 
costs  of  materials  100%,  taken  together  a  rise 
of  90%  in  cost  of  operation.  To  meet  these 
rising  costs  the  average  rates  for  freight  and 
passenger  service  have  been  raised  35%.  During 
the  war  the  average  trainload  was  increased 
from  452  tons  to  625  tons,  but  even  with  this 
saving  in  operating  costs  tJie  net  cost  of  trans- 
portation during  the  war  was  increased  80%. 

Higher  Bates  Propaganda 

THE  next  thing  for  which  the  dear  public 
may  prepare  themselves,  in  view  of  the 
hard  facts  which  the  railway  managers  must 
face,  is  a  strong  propaganda  for  higher  freight 
rates.  We  are  informed  that  such  a  propaganda 
is  in  preparation,  with  a  fund  of  $1,000,000 
back  of  it  to  see  that  the  work  does  not  lag. 
In  a  little  while  the  churning  process  will  be  in 
full  s^^ing  and  the  person  who  does  not  fall  in 
line  wiU  be  a  pro-German  or  a  Bolshevik  or 
some  -ejJier  animal  suitable  for  incarceration. 
The  need  of  fimanciai  relief  i.s  evident.  Pres- 
ident F.liiott  of  the  Northern  Paciiic  evr-n  going 
so  far  a;^  to  say  that  the  railroads  must  have  an 
increase  of  25%  in  the  rates,  eren  if  there  are 
no  moreW'age  increases  or  higher  material 
cost?!.  On-ihe  other  hand  there  are  wise  people 
who  think  that  if  the  railroad.^;  carry  their  rates 
any  higher  they  will  stimulate  the  trucks  and 
bus  lines  and.  will  have  less  boflineaa  and  siob- 


ably  less  returns.  Nevertheless,  the  larJc  of 
tonnage,  due  to  the  falling  off  ia  ste,"]  and  coal 
production,  on  account  gj'  the  strlLf.i  in  those 
industries,  is  forcing  the  issae;  and  some  In- 
crease in  freight  rates  is  certain,  to  talie  cai-e 
of  the  great  overhead  eicpense  from  vvhich  tlie 
railroads  cannot  escape. 

But  just  think  for  a  moment  of  what  an  in- 
crease of  25%  in  the  freight  rates  ^dll  mean  to 
the  country.  \\Tiea  the  eonstmier  pays  this 
increased  freight  rate  experience  has  shown 
that  he  always  pays  five  times  the  amount  of 
the  increase.  For  instance,  if  the  freiglit  rate 
on  coeJ  is  increased  ten  cents  per  ton,  the  cus- 
tomer pays  an  increase  of  lifty  cents,  the  other 
forty  cents  being  always  divided  up  among  the 
dealers  and  middlemen  as  profit  on  the  trans- 
action. Hence  the  anticipated  increase  of  some 
$875,000,000  i>er  year  would  in  practice  increase 
the  living  expenses  of  each  faimly  of  five 
persons  by  something  over  $200  per  year. 

Proposed  Rait  Remedies 

WE  AfiE  not  going  to  propose  a  new  rail 
remedy.  Congress  has  had  fifty  of  these 
plans  tmder  consideration,  and  thirteen  of  them 
have  been  pushed  with  a  great  deal  of  energy. 
The  President  admitted  to  the  Congress  that 
the  question  is  so  intricate  that  he  had  no  solu- 
tion to  propose;  and  the  Congress  is  finding  it 
equally  hard  to  know  what  is  the  best  thing  to 
do.  In  view  of  the  importance  of  having  the 
question  settled  wisely  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  has  urged  Congress  to  continue 
Government  control  for  two  years  from  the 
conclusion  of  peace,  so  that  the  subject  can  be 
coolly  discussed  at  length,  and  without  politics 
coming  into  it.  The  temptation  is  very  great, 
on  the  eve  of  a  Presidential  election,  to  let  the 
railroad  question  develop  into  a  political  issue ; 
but  in  our  judgment  this  would  l>e  very  unwise. 
The  President  has  vetoed  a  bill  taking  out  of 
his  hands  the  power  to  fix  rates,  and  this  is 
generally  held  to  mean  that  he  expects  to  retai  Q 
the  roads  tmtil  July  first. 

In  November  two  railway  bUls  were  intro- 
duced and  pa.ssed,  the  Cummios  bili  in  the 
Senate  and  th.e  Each  bJl  in  the  House,  Neither 
bUl  becomes  a  law  until  it  pasa^^s  both  houses 
and  is  signed  by  the  President.  The  hjsch  bill 
was  passed  as  a  republican  measure,  the  demo- 
crats voting  against  it.  It  provides  for  tho 
eontinoed  use  of  joiot  tansLoals  and  other  real 
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advantages  which  have  come  about  throogh 
govermneut  operation;  it  requires  the  railroads 
to  appeal  for  advances  in  rates  -iWtliin  sixty 
days  from  the  time  the  roads  are  turned  over, 
if  they  expect  to  receive  continued  assistance 
from  the  Government ;  it  provides  for  continued 
loans  by  the  Government  for  a  year  after  the 
roads  are  returned,  all  loans  to  be  repaid  to  the 
Government  "within  ten  years,  and  interest  at 
six  per  cent.  It  also  provides  a  Labor  Court  of 
forty  members,  half  employers  and  haK  em- 
ployes, and  a  Supreme  Labor  Court  of  nine 
members,  one  third  employers,  one  third  em- 
ployes and  one  third  public  representatives, 
appointed  by  the  President,  •with  assessments 
of  damag'es  against  railway  property  for  lock- 
outs (that  could  never  possihiy  happen)  and 
against  union  property  for  strikes  in  violation 
of  contract  It  leaves  the  rate-making  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  providing 
only  that  the  rates  must  be  just  and  reasonable. 
The  financial  papers  believe  that  the  principal 
features  of  the  Esch  bUl  will  prevail  over  those 
of  the  Cummins  bill  in  the  joint  confeiesco 
now  under  way. 

The  Cummins  bill  plans  for  fonr  or  five 
competing  lines  between  NewTork  and  Chicago, 
and  twenty  to  thirty-five  railway  systems  cover- 
ing the  entire  country;  it  authorizes  tho  pooling 
of  freight  and  pots  all  issues  of  securitiea  under 
federal  control;  the  standard  authorized  return 
on  the  value  of  the  property  is  fixed  at  five  and 
one  half  per  cent,  and  it  is  required  that  the 
rates  shall  be  such  as  to  maintain  this  standard ; 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  a  rate  which  is  suffi- 
cioat  to  provide  a  fair  return  for  a  weak  road 
affords  an  excessive  return  for  a  strong  road, 
the  exccsi?  earnings  of  the  strong  roads  are  to 
be  diverted  to  the  weak  ones,  which  have  here- 
tofore suffered  many  wrongs  at  the  handa  of 
their  stronger  neighbors. 

When  the  Cnmmins  bUl  was  first  passed  it 
cfeated  great  excitment  because  of  a  provision 
m^fcipg  railway  strikes  criminal  and  providing 
puniilunont  for  them.  In  support  of  tViig  feature 
ol  his  bill  Senator  Cummins  said; 

"A  general  suspension  in  the  movement  of  traffic  foi 
3,  fortnight  would  saxre  or  freeze,  or  both,  a  Large 
number  W  itien,  women  and  diiidren;  and  ii  it  were 
cor.tiiiTia4  a  month  or  two  months  it  wonld  practically 
ilei^troy  half  our  population.  Our  busineM  affairs  would 
be  so  disordered  that  the  loss  would  be  greater  th.an  in 
tny  conceivable  war  in  which  we  mi^ht  etmjgei   It  id 


jiist  as  much  the  function  of  the  government  in  theaa 
cireumEtances  to  see  to  it  that  transponation  is  adequate, 
continuous  and  re^'uLir  as  it  is  to  maintain  order,  punish 
crime  and  render  justice  in  any  other  field  of  hiuaan 
activity." 

As  a  general  thing  tke  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce throughout  the  country  seemed  to  favor 
this  legislation;  for  several  of  them  sent  memo- 
rials to  Congress  urging  such  legislation  as 
would  absolutely  prohibit  strikes  or  lockout.'? 
in  connection  with  railroads  or  other  public 
service  corporations  engaged  in  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce.  But  the  railroad  men  were 
not  enthusiastic  for  it,  some  of  them  even  going 
so  far  as  to  say  that  if  the  bill  became  a  law 
there  would  not  be  jaUs  enough  ia  the  country 
to  hold  the  violators. 

While  we  appreciate  as  keenly  as  any  the  fact 
that  an  interruption  of  the  circulation  of  goods 
is  as  serious  as  an  interruption  of  the  circula- 
tion of  money  and  that  the  one  would  inevit- 
ably lead  to  the  other  if  long  continued,  yet  we 
can  not  see  how  any  employer  can  ever  profit 
by  holding  an  employe  against  his  wilL 

Foreign  Railroad  Notet 

GF.KMANY  is  troubled  by  lack  of  coal  for 
her  railways,  but  is  not  saying  much  about 
it.  Germany  do«s  not  have  vaxiah.  to  say  in  these 
days.  Before  the  war  the  railways  were  state- 
owned,  the  employes  were  state  employes  and 
it  was  Ulegal  for  them  to  strike.  The  freight 
rates  in  Germany  have  been  nearly  twice  as 
high  as  iu  this  cotmtry;  but  they  have  had  an 
advantage  over  us  in  one  item  of  the  passenger 
service,  as  a  person  could  buy  a  card  ticket  for 
a  certain  sum,  giving  him  the  right  to  travel  all 
he  wished  during  tha  yeax.  TTiif;  stimulated 
passenger  travel,  and  was  a  good  thing  ail 
around. 

In  France  only  one  sixth  of  the  railroads 
have  been  state  o^vned  and  operated-  The  line 
which  has  been  under  gOTemment  operation  has 
had  forty  per  cent  more  employes  in  proportion 
to  its  earnings  than  the  other  Luies,  and  the 
I'Yench  ilinister  of  Public  Works  recently  made 
a  public  denunciation  of  the  whole  system,  de- 
claring that  the  road  was  ran  in  the  interest  of 
the  employes  and  nobody  else.  On  the  twenty- 
first  of  October  all  the  ralljoads  of  Prance  were 
placed  under  the  control  of  a  committee  com- 
posed of  representatives  from  all  the  different 
cJas.sgB  of  railwa;^  ftffii'inii!  smA  employee 
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The  Old  Alliances  Again 

IT  WAS  the  honest  expectation  of  President 
Wilson  Ti-heii  he  expressed  the  hopes  of 
himianitj''  in  the  Fourteen  Principles  that  thara- 
by  a  solntion  -would  bo  furnished  of  the  many 
soriona  problems  threatening  the  peace  of  the 
world.  He  fonnd  it  impossible  to  impregnate 
the  selfish,  hardened  Enropoan  leaders  mth  the 
better  ideals.  The  jiister  regulations  expressed 
in  the  proposed  basic  law  of  earth  seem  far 
from  ■what  was  hoped  for,  but  perhaps  the  best 
obtainable  from  the  aggregation  of  diplomatic 
sharks  that  had  long  kept  Europe  in  turmoU. 

It  is  not  surprising  to  see  one  of  the  leading 
French  publications  beginning  to  come  franldy 
out  with  what  amounts  to  a  repudiation  of  the 
hopes  of  the  world  and  a  return  to  the  darkness 
that  culminated  in  that  catastrophic  blunder  of 
diplomats  and  kings — the  World  War.  This  was 
the  inevitable  outcome  when,  on  the  same  day 
a  year  ago,  President  Wilson  stated  that  the 
United  States  would  take  no  part  in  a  reversion 
to  thes  attempt  to  keep  international  poise  by  a 
balani^e  of  power,  and  when  Cleroencean  said 
that  ie  adhered  to  the  system  known  aa  tlie 
balance  of  power,  and  had  never  been  in  agree- 
ment 'with  President  Wilson  in  ail  respects. 
The  Tiger  of  France  has  had  his  way  over  the 
Idealist  of  America;  and  in  accord  with  him 
are  the  munition  makers,  the  militarists,  the 
nobles  and  the  kings  of  Europe. 

The  hesitation  of  America  to  commit  herself 
to  the  repugnant  policy  of  entangling  alliances 
has  given  the  European  reactionaries  the  chance 
to  say  that  there  is  to  be  a  renewal  of  the  old 
alliances,  and  that  it  will  be  "the  consecration 
of  a  new  ( !)  policy  bom  of  American  hesita- 
tion". It  is  plainly  '"Europe  for  the  Europ- 
eans". Starting  with  the  Anglo-French  Alliance 
other  "SUiances  will  ba  added,  and  notice  is 
served  that  Europe  intends  to  perpetuate  "the 
direction  of  the  policies  of  our  Europe".  Amer- 
ica is  left  out  not  merely  because  of  her  delay, 
but  becaaise  she  is  not  wanted.  America  is 
wanted,  nowefver,  but  only  to  furnish  money, 
credits,  iBunitions  and  troops,  as  needed;  but 
American  ideals  find  an  extremely  narrow  mar- 
ket among  the  controllers  of  European  policies. 

The  importance  of  the  French  pronounce- 


ment is  that  it  is  the  unmasking  of  Ewopsaft 
diplomacy.  During  th«  preaance  of  President 
Wilson  at  the  Peace  Conference  no  op«n  bre««h 
of  eoartesy  was  committod.  There  was  no  overt 
act  of  opposition  to  liiin,  though  tha  news  of  a 
year  ago,  road  between  tha  linos,  indleate^  Out 
deep  undercurrent  of  determined  opposition  ta 
the  ideals  of  liberty  of  speech,  prem  and 
religion  for  which  t^e  real  Amerioa  stands. 
Savage  attacks  on  President  Wileoa  have  takra 
the  place  of  the  studied  eotirtesy  of  a  year  ago. 
The  half-hearted  cooperation  of  stt^sxoen  and 
diplomats  is  replaced  by  a  general  Hnins  up 
against  what  the  American  President  stood  for 
among  them.  Thus  was  it  ever  with  Knxope, 
concerning  which  Washington  said  134  years 
ago: 

"Again.st  the  ioBidious  wiles  of  foreign  infliMaai^  I 
oonjajTC  you  to  believe  m»,  fellov  citizeat,  i^  jaalmny 
of  a  free  p«opl«  ought  to  ba  cosstantiy  sirskB;  since 
history  and  experienoe  prove  th«t  foreiga  inflBenre  is 
one  of  tke  ntOBt  bMieful  io^  of  T^ubUcu  gorwoBunt. 

"Europe  ha«  »  set  of  primary  interert*,  which  to  «a 
have  aozifli,  or  a  very  remote  Tel»tioo.  Hence  she  mmt 
be  engaced  in  frequent  controTeniei,  the  causes  of  which 
are  eBsantiaUy^  foreign  to  our  concerns.  Hence,  therefore, 
it  must  be  unwise  in  \i3  to  implicate  ourselves  by  artificial 
ties,  in  the  ordioaiy  vicisKitiides  of  ber  politics,  or  the 
ordinary  combinatioas  and  collisions  of  her  friendidiipe 
or  enmities. 

"if  we  remain  one  people  under  an  ^fSdeet  gowm- 
vn?nt,  w»  may  defy  material  injury  front  ffictemal  aiaacf- 
anrn ;  when  \re  may  take  such  an  attitade  aa  will  eavM 
the  neutrality  we  may  at  any  time  raaolve  upon,  to  be 
scrupoloitsly  respected ;  when  belligerent  nations,  under 
the  Impassibility  of  making;  a£quiaitioDa  upon  ua,  will 
rot  lightly  hazard  th«  giving  us  provocation;  when  we 
may  ch.oos'!  pace  or  war,  as  our  interest,  guided  by 
justice  sliall  counsel. 

''Why  forego  the  adraata^es  of  so  peculiar  a  aituation? 
Why  quit  oux  own  to  stand  upon  foreign  ground?  Why, 
by  iatcxweaving  our  destiny  with  that  of  any  part  of 
Kurope,  entangle  our  peace  and  prosperity  in  tho  toils 
01  European  ambition,  rivabhip,  int«e?t,  httmor,  or 
caprice? 

"'Tia  our  tiue  policy  to  steer  clear  of  permanent 
alliances  with  any  portion  of  tho  foreign  world." 

What  has  been  the  mental  attitude  of  Etirop- 
p-an  diplomats  is  becoming  that  of  Europe. 
Postered  by  carefully  camouflaged  anti-Wilson 
propaganda  the  people  of  the  CoBtineBt  an 
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becoming. at  one, with  the  sentiments  expressed 
that  the  American' Senate  "is  in  favor  of  Amer- 
ica's not  meddling*  in  Earopean  affairs.  Well, 
so  are  ■we".  The  beneficent  aspirationa  of 
Ameiiea's  President,  which  might  have  inter- 
fered 'with  the  designs  of  the  European  politic- 
ians, are  tnming  against  him.  It  was  in  Europe 
that  the  term  '^achiavelian". -was  attached  to 
statecraft— alias  "diplomacy" — and  the  Europ- 
ean politician  needs  no  tutor  in  the  use  of 
propaganda  to  paint  -white  black. 

Doidttleas  the  best  Ameidcan.poUcy  is  to  pay 
no  heed  to  Tories'  and  Bourbons,  but  to  ob- 
serve the  admonitions  of  Washington  and  those 
less  kno-WTi  ones  of  Panl  and  Peter  "That  ye 
study  to  beqniet,  an^  to  do  yonr  own  bnsiness," 
(1  Qliessalonians  4: 11),  and  '"liet  none  of  yon 
suffer  a.s  a  bnf?ybody  in  other  men's  affairs". 
—1  Peter  4: IH. 

-  .■  ^    .  .  .  .  ■  .    ^  ■ 

Daet'Americanisaiion  Americanize  ?        . 

STARTING  more  noti(jeably  in  1917  came  a 
movement  to  Americanize  the  "poor,  ignor- 
ant foreigner"  by  means  of  teaching  him  & 
reading  and  -writing  knowledge  of  the  American 
language.  Chambers  of  Commerce  seemed  to 
be  acting  as  godfathers,  bat  who- the  real  par- 
ent wa2  is  not  so  certain.  Some  thought  it  was 
a  part  of  a  vast  British  propagandia  wort,  and 
that  the  word  "American"  Avas  Msed  in  such  con- 
nections to  represent  things  American  as  the 
British  foreign  office  is  supposed  to  think  that 
word  should  mean  if  America  were  a  properly 
dutiful  daughter — to  represent  culture  for  the 
few  and  genteel  servility  for  the  majority; 

Certainly  no  one  living  in  tliis  land  can  hon- 
estly doubt  the  propriety  of  helping  everyone 
who  is  desirous  to  be  helped  to  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  principles  for  which  the  word 
American  hns  stood  and  should  stand — life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  But  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  hoy/  foreign-born  persons 
inojr  Diidst  are  to  be  attracted  to  those  prin- 
ciples' when  such  threatening  and  buU-doang 
tactics  as  have  come  within  our  knowledge  are 
employed  to  "•Americanize'.  Any  system  which 
does  not  encourage  tie  self-respect  of  the 
foreign({r  cannot  succeed;  any  system  which 
does  not  leave  him  the  power  of  choice  as  to 
whether  ne  will  become  an  American  citizen  or 
not,  cannot  succeed ;  for  if  he  is  to  be  a  slave  he 
may  just  pref-er  to  be  a  slave  among  relativee 
aad.  acquaintances  of  his  own  native  ton^nat 


Thousands  of  our  foreign-bom  population  in 
several  of  the  larger  cities  have  eagerly  availed 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  attend  night 
schools  where  dramatic  methods  of  teaching  the 
American  language  are  employed  and  Avhere 
they  can  quickly  grasp  a  working  acquaintance- 
ship with  that  difficult,  though  very  useful 
speech.  Many  librarians  and  teachers  have 
cheerfully  carried  extra  work  to  render  assist- 
ance in  this  comparatively  new  field.  Becanso 
of  the  individual  and  true  AmericanLsm  of  the 
teachers  some  foreigners  have  doubtless  come 
into  a  knowledge  not  only  of  the  American 
language  but  aJ.so  of  the  American  principlci'. 
I'his  is  surely  commrndable,  and  worthy  of 
encouragement  regardless  of  what  motive  may 
have  been  back  of  the  starting  of  the  movement. 

Tour  Feet  and  Your  Eyes 

MA.TOR  General  LconjU"d  TVood  said  some 
good  things  to  the  students  of  Williams 
College  in  an  address  delivered  there  Septem- 
ber seventeenth.  He  urged  them,  '^eep  your 
feet  on  the  ground  and  your  eyes  on  God".  The 
Major  did  well  to  urge  ^ese  young  men  to  keep 
their  eyes  on  God.  He  need  not  worry  about 
their  feet  There  are  very  few  young  men  in 
tills  generation  that  do  not  have  their  feet  on 
the  ground.  But  he  meant  to  say  that  no  young 
man  can  be  of  real  benefit  to  his  country  in  the 
trying  times  in  which  we  live  unless  he  seeks 
to  be  guided  by  heavenly  wisdom.  And  he  is 
quite  right. 

The  Major  urged  too,  and  we  think  with 
■wisdom,  that  we  should  "support  the  Constitu- 
tion and  those  principles  by  which  our  country 
has  been  made"  to  the  end  that  we  might  have 
"an  Americanism  -with  a  national  conscience". 
We  certainly  do  not  want  an  Americanism  that 
has  no  conscience ;  and  it  is  to  the  credit  of  the 
■American  people  and  the  American  Govern- 
ment that  they  have  never  taken  advantage  of 
the  weak  and  helpless,  except  in  the  territory 
taken  from  Mexico  coincident  with  the  discov- 
ery- of  gold  in  California,  and  we  are  suffering 
the  displeasure  of  the  Mexican  people  to  this 
day  because  of  that  act. 

It  pays  for  nation  to  deal  justly  -with  n&tdon, 
as  man  ■with  man.  Too  many  nations  seem  to 
do  rig^t  from  fear  of  reprisal,  but  the  time  is 
at  hand  when  the  nations  shall  practice  and 
learn  ■war  no  more,  and  became  not  pirates,  hut 
peace-maken,  luinding  their  owii  husisesa. 
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Czecho-Slovakian  Farming     sy  jasep\  p.  samek 

MY  INTEBEST  has  Been  aroused  by  yoiir 
recent  article,  entitled  "Wiat  Rotation  of 
Crops  Accomplishes",  to  tell  yoa  something  of 
fanning  eondiaons  in  tlie  country  of  my  birth, 
the  new  state  of  Caeeho-Slovakia,  which  lies 
between  Germany  and  what  was  formerly 
Aastro-Hungarj'.  Rotation  oc  enopa  hns  be^n 
practiced  there  for  generations,  and  with  ex«l- 
lant  repuitf?. 

'Hie  farmers  of  C^ieeho-Slovalriado'-Vtrossin,?" 
xrork  also.  Once  I  remember  they  obtained  un- 
usually large  potatoes,  fifteen  or  twenty  from 
one  seed;  but  bij?  as  they  were  they  proved  unfic 
for  hiunan  beiogs  and  were  used  to  feed  animals. 
They  were  hybrids — nothing  else;  and  although 
Ihey  were  large  in  size  iJio  middle  of  tlie  potato 
was  empty  or  filled  with  bad-smelling  water. 
From  my  experience  with  these  liybrids  I  be- 
lieve that  when  '-the  earth  siiaJl  yield  its  in- 
crease" it  will  come  along  different  linos  than 
the  "ero|sing'  of  plants.  Large  fruits  can  be 
raised  by  crossing,  bnt  not  always  of  vaJr.e. 
Even  in  the  case  of  the  human  fanuly,  if  die 
fatlier  and  mother  are  of  different  races  the 
children  are  sometimes  unfit  for  brain  work. 
Wonderful  are  the  Ikcd  laws  of  God. 

The  Czecho-Slavokians  are  close  students  of 
hygiene.  The  towns  are  repei-ved  exclusively 
for  the  residence  of  human  bcin,^;!,  the  stables 
for  cows,  horses,  etc.,  bcins  built  at  a  distance 
of  fifteen  to  thirty  minutes'  vralk.  People  from 
seventy  to  ninety  years  of  age  are  in  robust 
health,  while  mm  of  sixty  to  seventy  have  red 
eheeks  and  black  hair,  arid  v,r.ilc  and  act  like 
young  people.   Gray  hair  is  seldom  scon. 

The  food  consists  principally  of  potntce?, 
black  com  bread,  a  palatable  vegetable  oil  made 
from  fiax,  sour  milk  or  buitonni'k,  and  a  little 
meat  once  a  week.  Doctors  are  seldom  seen 
except  at  the  bedside  of  the  dyin^:.  Eheumaiism, 
gout,  headaches,  indi^^c.-^tion  and  other  stomach 
troubles,  are  absolutely  unlcnown.  The  farmers 
make  their  own  alcoliolic  drink  from  plums. 
Four  ounces  of  this  "Sliwcvitz"'  would  make  a 
man  so  drunk  that  he  cotild  not  raise  his  head. 
It  Ls  used  not  a.s  a  beverajje,  however,  but  as 
a  stiratJani,  a  tcappoontul  in  the  momin*  and 


another  during  the  later  working  hours.  In 
the  district  of  which  I  writ*  they  had  very 
little  wine. 

At  the  time  I  left  my  native  land,  twenty 
years  ago,  wooden  plows,  wooden  axles  and 
Avagons,  Avooden  spoons,  forks,  etc.,  were  still 
in  vogue.  There  were  no  stoves.  The  cooking 
v.as  done  oa  something  resembling  an  altar, 
-Avith  wood  as  the  fuel,  and  pots  of  eaiihenware. 
The  houses  were  lighted  with  fat  or  harz  wood. 
It  was  not  aneommon  to  find  soup  plates  and 
other  plates  in  use  that  had  been  tised  constant- 
ly for  hundreds  of  years.  I  have  seen  soup 
plates  .said  to  be  five  hundred  y*ars  old. 

The  bread  is  baked  but  four  or  five  times  a 
year,  immens/i  loaves,  ten  to  sixteen  at  one  time. 
Before  thi?  bread  is  consumed  the  outside  of 
it  will  be  all  covered  with  green  mold;  bat  the 
inside  of  the  last  loaf  will  be  as  sweet  and 
palatable  as  the  first  loaf,  and  as  soft  and  juicy. 
I  have  often  wondered  at  this. 

In  harvest  time  the  farmers  are  accustomed 
to  sleep  several  hours  during  the  heat  of  the 
day  and  to  make  up  for  it  by  woridng  early  in 
the  morning  and  late  at  night.  This  makes  it 
easier  on  the  animals ;  and  thus  these  Htnigar- 
ians,  as  they  were  formerly  called,  show  their 
intelligence  and  sympathy  for  men  and  beasts. 

In  the  town  from  which  I  came,  the  -whole 
village,  and  the  vicinity,  is  filled  with  acacia 
troop,  the  same  as  mentioned  in  the  description 
of  iloses'  Tabernacle  in  the  WOdemess.  The 
people  make  their  furniture  of  this  wood;  and 
oven  when  not  painted  or  varnished  it  is 
e;j:cpedingly  beautiful.  The  color  is  greenish 
mixed  with  yellow  and  brown  stripes.  A  char- 
acteristic of  the  wood  is  tliat  it  is  neither  soft 
nor  hard.  It  does  not  decay  as  does  soft  wood, 
nor  will  it  split,  nor  is  it  given  to  wood  worms, 
as  is  the  case  with  so  many  hard  woods.  It  la 
light  to  handle  and  easy  to  work. 

A\lieu  I  was  a  child  I  tised  to  eat  the  blossoma 
of  this  tree.  These  are  good  to  eat,  sweet  to 
The  taste,  but  with  a  peculiar  flavor.  The  tree 
is  full  of  thorns  in  the  last  two  or  three  years 
of  its  growth,  so  that  in  plucking  the  flowers 
one  must  be  careful  or  he  will  be  injtired  by 
the  sharp  points.  When  the  se^d  gets  dry  it 
looks  like  peas  in  their  pods. 
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HOUSEWIFERY  AND  HYGIENE 


HOZP  to  Keep  Well  By  a.  W.  Pktnam,  M.  D. 

FITIW  people  are  a^vare  ol  ihe  multitude  of 
everyday  diaagreeable  sjinptoms  and  ail- 
ments of  mankijid  due  to  autointoxication,  tie 
absorption  into  the  system  of  poisons  formed 
by  putrefaction  and  fermentation  of  food-stuffs 
in  tlie  bowels.  Among  these  we  mijht  mention 
periodic  headaches,  drowsiness  during  the  day, 
insomnia  at  night,  and  many  cases  of  general 
debility,  nervousness,  shortness  of  breath  re- 
gardless of  exercise,  pain  about  the  heart,  rheu- 
matism and  neuralgias. 

Many  say  tlxat  they  have  passages  from  the 
bowel  daily,  and  therefore  their  tronble  cannot 
be  intestinal  indigestion  causing  autointoxica- 
tion; but  it  is  possible  to  Imve  a  passage  every 
day  and  not  have  a  free  empt>-ing  of  tlie  bowel. 
Many  are  contented  with  a.  passage  each  day, 
however  small,  ^vith  an  occasional  miss,  and 
accredit  their  ailments  in  other  causes.  Loaded 
bowels  with  gas  formation  and  absorption  of 
poisons  from  the  sluggish  germ-infected  masses 
is  often  the  condition  existing  in  spite  of  the 
daily  movements ;  and  a  cure  can  generally  be 
obtained  by  proper  dietetics,  which  arc  sug- 
gested below: 

Get  a  small  grist  mill  and  some  wheat.  Grind 
it  v«ry  coarse  for  Ijreakfast  food,  whj(.-h  may  he 
prepared  by  stirring  it  into  sli;?htly  salted 
boiling  water  and  rooking  for  twonty  minnies. 
Set  tlie  mill  tighter  and  make  rathor  coarse 
flour,  whicli  maJces  drliciou.s  gema  and  bread, 
when  used  half  and  half  witli  white  flour.  I  so 
no  white  bread  at  all.  If  you  do  not  balce  bread 
or  gems,  bny  coarse  bran  or  graham  bread. 
Eat  plenty  of  coarse  vogotables;  suf-h  as 
turnips,  rutabagas,  celery,  asparagus,  beets, 
oniona,  spinach,  rhubarb  and  cabbage,  also 
plenty  of  fruit,  especially  apples,  figs,  and  un- 
seeded raisins.  Drink  a  glassful  of  watnr  aftor 
each  meal.  Cut  the  meat  to  three  times  a  week, 
and  enbstitnte  millr  and  eggs.  Fish,  bacon,  and 
chicken  ai-e  the  least  harmful  meats  for  any  one 
in  tMs  dondijtion. 

_  _Sec  fliftt  you  get  suSiftient  exercise  along  with 
the  above  mentioned  diet.  Many  who  have  not 
had  a  normal  passage  for  years  v.-ill  be  gratiHed 
to  &id  themselves  doing  so,  and  the  ailments 


caused  by  the  sluggish  bowel  condition  disaj)- 
paaring.  ^Yhy  not  use  cathartics^  BecauBC  they 
irritate  the  walls  of  the  bowel  and  produce  raw 
or  catarrhal  areas,  which  pennit  the  even  freer 
absorption  into  the  system  of  poisons.  This  is 
the  reason  why  many  of  the  symptoms  are 
aggravated  by  the  strenaous  use  of  cathartios 
in  an  effort  to  remove  intestinal  trouble. 

More  Remedial  Foods 

APPLES  for  neri-ous  dyspepsia,  to  correct 
the  aciditj'  of  the  stomach,  for  rheumatism, 
insomnia  and  liver  trouble. 

Grapes  dissolve  and  dislodge  gravel  and  bring 
the  stomach  and  bowels  to  a  healthy  condition. 
Pieplant,  or  rhubarb,  is  an  aperient,  is  excel- 
lent for  rheumati.sm  and  for  purifying  the  blood- 
Peanuts  for  indigestion  and  corpulent  diabetes. 
Piiieapples   are  good  for  indigestion.    The 
juice  of  a  ripe  pineapple  is  an  almost  invaluable 
remedy  for  diphtheria,  the  acid  seeming  to  dis- 
solve the  groT\'th  in  the  throat.  ^ 

Swiss  Steak 

IV  pounds  thick  round  steak;  i  cup  barley 
flour.  Score  meat  and  roll  in  flour.  Brown  an 
onion  in  a  tablespoon  of  fat.  Put  steak  (whole) 
into  th.o  aaniQ  pan,  place  in  oven  at  450  degrees 
and  soar  uncovered  for  13  mi  nates.  Cover  the 
jmn  while  sleak  is  cooking. 

Stuffed  Sleah 

1  pound  round  steak ;  2  tablespoons  chopped 
pai'.sley;  2  cups  boiled  rice;  1  teaspoon  onion 
juice;  salt;  Paprika:  Blend  tlie  rice  with  tlae 
se2.souing.  Pound  iha  steak  until  thin.  Spread 
iho  steak  with  a  layer  oi"  rice  stuffed  about  \  of, 
an  inch  thick.  l^oU  and  tie  in  shape  or  fasten 
^^'itl^  skewers.  Put  into  a  covered  pan  with 
enough  water  to  keep  from  burning,  aixd  cook 
in  tiie  ovon  for  thirty  minutes  Take  off  the 
cover  and  brown  before  removing  from  the 
oven.  Thicken  the  stock  left  in  tlie  pan  for 
gravy.  Or,  if  preferred,  make  individual  serv- 
ings. Cut  a  3-inch  square  of  steak,  place  a  table- 
s!poon  of  the  dressing  in  the  center,  roll  the 
iUoak  around  it  and  fasten.  Place  in  a  pan  with 
a  little  water,  and  cook  as  the  roast  was  cooked. 
These  are  very  good  served  with  a  tomato  sauce. 
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The  Philosophy  of  Art  By  Vewtmt  T.  Barttlutra  * 
A  RT  may  be  defined  as  the  visible  picture 
-Ci.  or  articulate  expression  of  the  ideal  of 
mentality. 

The  Universe  is  the  visible,  expressed  mater- 
ial picture,  of  the  ideal  of  the  Supreme  Mind— 
the  masterpiece  of  masterpieces— 375,000,000 
solar  sTstems  sospended  in  space.  "The  heavens 
declare  the  glory  of  God:  day  unto  day  uttereth 
speech  and  night  unto  night  showeth  know- 
ledge; there  is  no  speech  nor  language  where 
their  voice  is  not  heard."— Psalm  19:1-3. 

The  characteristics  of  men  are  invariably 
expressed  in  their  works,  in  the  houses  they 
build,  the  pictures  they  paint  on  canvas,  or  the 
social,  religious,  economic  or  political  systems 
they  form.  They  are  all  ideal  pictures,  created 
in  the  invisible  mind  and  visibly  expressed. 

Harmony  or  discord  in  color,  tint,  tone, 
grouping  or  accent,  bespeaks  a  sense  of  the 
fitness  of  things,  op  the  lack  of  it,  ia  the  mind 
that  creates  the  ideaL  By  their  works,  and  only 
by  their  works,  may  all  be  known.  The  social, 
political,  religious  and  economic  world  we  have 
known,  and  see  about  us  now,  is  the  ideal, 
expressed  visibly,  of  an  invisible  mind. 

Jesus  said  that  Satan  is  the  prince  (ruler) 
of  this  world  (not  the  physical  world).  This 
explains  the  riddle  of  confusion  which  we  see 
about  us.  In  a  broader  perspective,  however, 
we  note  a  greater  picture,  Tvhieh  the  Master  is 
painting.  We  recognize  this  present  low,  dark 
ideal  of  war  and  hate  as  merely  the  dark  pig- 
ment  with  which,  obsessing  men's  minds,  Satan 
is  permitted  to  lay  in  the  shadows,  to  accent 
by  conti'ast  the  brilliant  golden  sunlit  high- 
lights of  the  color  scheme  in  the  painting  which 
the  Master  is  preparing  for  the  delight  of  a 
weary  world,  when  Satan's  rule  is  set  aside. 
Without  shadows  there  could  be  no  picture,  no 
relief,  but  dull  monotony — a  blank  canvas. 

•  Cnptala  Hartshorn  was  !n  aeveral  of  the  hardest  fought 
battles  io  the  Civil  War.  After  tixe  wur  was  oTer  he  reaigned 
ta  take  Q3|he  PFolession  of  art,  and  for  fifty  ;e&rs  has  beoo 
ooe  of  the  most 'kmccessful  of  portrait  painters.  Anions  W3 
patrons  weie  President  Grant,  who  sat  for  him  at  Uie  White 
Uou3^  anil  Aiany  other  men  and  women  occnpTin^  promi- 
nent posUions  in  the  United  States  and  in  England.  One  ot 
Mr.  Hartshorn's  pupils,  who  paid  him  $^.00  an  hour  for 
Instractions,  Is  now  the  most  succesafol  portrait  painter  In 
Boston. 


Satan  is  merely  a  hog-bristle  brush,  so  to 
speak,  dipped  in  black,  and  applied  over  the 
yellow  (sunlight)  undertone  painting  on  the 
canvas,  to  represent  the  shadows.  In  the  little 
individual  pictures  that  are  being  painted  by 
every  person,  if  the  highest  light — the  accent — 
be  placed  on  some  insignificant  aeeesBory,  or  if 
the  picture  lacks  the  bright,  clear  colors  of  sm>- 
llght  (truth),  but  is  sombre  with  the  muddy 
effects  of  error,  hate  or  pride,  it  will  be  cast 
into  the  scrap  heap!  Every  one  paints  his 
picture,  his  ideal 

In  literal  pictorial  art,  the  colors  form  a 
chromatic  scale,  similar  to  the  scale  in  instru- 
mental or  vocal  music,  having  harmonious 
chords ;  and  when  the  accent  in  the  harmonious 
color-tones  agrees  with  the  accent  of  light  and 
shadow  and  the  accent  of  sentiment,  a  delightful 
ideal  results,  that  rests,  refreshes  and  inspires, 
an  ideal  that  speaks  as  a  living  personality — a 
masterpiece.   By  their  works  they  are  known. 

A  few  hints  to  an  amateur  may  Ulnatrate  the 
literal  process: 

Suppose  we  are  painting  a  full-lefugth  por- 
trait of  a  man.  The  strongest  light  should  rest 
on  the  head  and  shoulders.  This  locates  the 
accent;  all  other  things  are  accessoriea — sub- 
sidiary to  the  main  effect — the  accent.  The 
character  of  the  man  is  what  we  seek  to  portray. 
This  we  find  in  his  fac'al  expression,  the 
visible  picture  of  his  invisible  self — his  color, 
the  expression  of  his  eyes  and  mouth;  there  ia 
the  accent  of  the  picture.  His  hands,  his  clothes, 
the  bookcase  behind  him,  the  chair  we  see  dim- 
ly suggested — a  few  touches  are  sxiffieient  to 
indicate  them.    They  are  only  the  accessories. 

A  rather  dark  gray  canvas  is  the  best  ground 
on  which  to  peiint.  After  making  the  sketch 
and  locating  tlie  lights,  cover  them  with  white, 
and  leave  to  dry.  French  brilliant  yeUow  or 
Xaples  vellow,  laid  on  thinly  -with  oil  that  will 
dn-  quickly,  must  be  applied  first  before  each 
painting.  Don't  paint  color  over  the  same  color, 
when  dry,  without  first  covering  it  with  yellow. 
Yellow  is  very  luminous  and  represents  sun- 
light even  in  the  darkest  shadows  (applied 
under  them).  Most  artists  fail  to  use  yellow 
enough  under  all  their  work.  Get  back  to  sun- 
light effect  back  of  every  fresh  paintinj^  Us« 
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retonc'nirg  vnrni=h  on  the  oanvas  before  paiiU- 
JTiJr,  and  u-fi^lj  aiioi  each  cont  of  paint  fiiir  . 

'I'hr'  panofama  oi'  liio  great  d:iy  of  mniiFrm 
CJT-ation  oovors.  4D.000  vfiars — a  picture  to  hr- 
completed  in  less  than  1.000  yoar.s  u-oni  now. 

Satan  put  a  very  tlark  shadow,  covering:  (5,000 
years  into  the  mighty  picture.  It  is  the  roil,  the 
contrasting:  shadow  that  is  to  ,ndd  brilliancy  to 
the  high  Light,  the  accent  to  the  great  picture 
that  Jesus  Christ  ■^■111  put  in  nnder  the  direction 
01  the  Supreme  iVlind,  It  will  be  the  completion, 
not  of  another  pliysioal  masterpiece,  the  solar 
systems,  but  a  new  creation,  144,000  divine 
beings,  a  stiE  greater  masterpiece — the  Irinp- 
dom  of  heaven  on  earth — glorious  beyond  any- 
tliing  ever  dreainfd  of  1)y  mortal  man.  WLat 
an  ideoll 

Sleep  Si/   Viji.  .T(ix:ne  Xcsh 

WHAT  a  peculiar  phase  of  nature  is  sleep! 
We  lie  down  upon  oar  beds  at  night,  in  full 
possession  of  all  our  mental  faculties,  and  know 
that  we  are  going  to  lose  consciousnes.s.  And 
yet  the  thoug-ht  gives  us  no  uneasinoss,  because 
we  are  familiar  with  that  condition.  All  oui* 
lives  we  have  witnessed  sleep  in  others.  We 
have  experienced  it  ourselves.  We  know  tliat 
when  asleep,  we  laiow  nothing.  We  are  not  even 
cognizant  of  our  existence,  or  of  the  existence 
of  anything  in  all  this  great  universe.  And  so 
we  fall  Jisleep  in  perfect  security.  Wo  awake 
in  the  morning,  and  at  once  otir  mental  faculties 
resume  their  ftmetions.  We  are  able  to  take 
np  the  threads  of  business  where  y7B  laid  them 
down  at  night.  Oar  joys  and  our  sorrows 
again  live  in  our  memories.  We  are  awalfe. 
Onr  friends  know  us,  and  we  know  them. 

What  a  beautiful  picture  of  df^ath  is  sleep. 
When  we  come  to  the  end  of  this  brief  mortal 
life,  we  lay  it  down  just  as  we  fail  asleep  at 
nigit  Yet  how  many  do  it  fearfully  and  ^vith 
apprehension,  with  reluctance.  Why?  Beeanse 
they  fear  for  what  the  awakening  may  be.  They 
do  noi^know.  They  fear.  Job  .'^aid.  Tor  nov/ 
shall  I  sleep  in  the  dust;  and  thou  shalt  seek 
me  in  the  morning  and  I  shall  not  be"',  (.lob  7; 
21)  Again  we  read:  '-Tor  in  death  thcr.?  1=  no 
n=nienibrance  of  thee,  in  tiie  grave  \vlio  .-hall 
give  tlteeV  thanks ?" — Psalm  ii-.'j. 

And  sa4Jien  wlien  a  man  die.-,  lie  has  fallen 
asleep.  It  ia  true  his  sleep  is  of  longer  duration 
than  the  sleep  with  which  we  are  all  so  familiar. 
ICan  mouldeis  back  into  dost  from  which  be 


was  in&uo;  but  ho  y-liall  Ju-t  n;  -nrely  nwake  as 
hfl  goe.s  [0  jlcrp.  .It'-ii.s  Kal<!:  ""uaivfl  ilol  at 
ifiJs;  for  the  liocir  is  comin..;-  in  tiie  which  all 
that  are  in  thoir  grrtvf'.^  >h:isl  Ik^ai'  liis  voire, 
and  ahaU.  c»imc  forrtf.  (John  0:28,  29)  the 
Bible  tells  us  that  the  patriarchs  and  the 
prophets  died  and  uere  gathered  to  their 
fathers  (in  the  grave),  that  ihoy  have  not  yet 
repeivod  tlieir  Tf^warda.  Do  you  not  tJiink  that 
it  they  were  ooiif^i/lou^ily  waiting  through  all 
those  centuries  ihoy  would  begin  to  feel  im- 
patient at  the  long  delay?  But  you  see  they  are 
not  conscious  of  the  lap.«o  of  time;  and  when 
they  are  awakened,  it  will  be  to  them  as  if  they 
had  slept  but  a  few  h<iiu-3. 

Other  Inhabited  Worlds 

IF  THERI*^  are  other  inhabited  worlds  out- 
side of  our  solar  system  we  can  never  find 
out  anj'thing  abotit  them  except  by  revelation. 
It  is  well  known  that  all  planets  are  dark 
objects,  the  light  we  get  from  the  planets  of  oar 
own  solar  system  being  stmlight  reflected  from 
their  dark  surfaces.  It  would  never  be  possible 
to  manufacture  inatruiaents  which  would  enable 
tis  to  see  the  dark  planets  revolving  about  other 
suns.  The  most  that  has  been  done  in  that 
direction  is  to  determine  by  the  spcetioseope 
that  there  are  dark  objects  revolving  about 
some  of  those  suns ;  and  this  is  as  far  as  science 
will  ever  be  able  to  go. 

The  Scriptures  seem  to  indicate  that  this 
world  is  unique  in  God's  Tiniverse  in  that  "all 
we  like  sheep  have  gone  astray''.  (Isaiah  53:6) 
Some  have  held  the  thought  that  the  "ninety 
and  nine"  which  went  not  astray  (Luke  15 : 3-6) 
mnst  refer  to  the  happy  denizens  outside  of  our 
globe  that  never  knew  the  sorrows  of  our  fall 
into  pin,  and  vrill  never  Ivnow  the  joys  of  restor- 
ation and  the  heights  and  lengths  and  Ijreadths 
of  rerloeming  love. 

Moiintaina  Slipping 

OX  THE  we.'Jtern  coast,  according  to  Pro- 
fessor Morrill,  ot  Colorado  Agrir-ultural 
CoUoge,  many  of  tbe  moantains  are  slipping, 
produein.^  ground  movement;?  of  Feveral  feet  a 
yt^ar.  'J  hr-  juovemeiu  oviiii^aily  is  not  danger- 
ous; for  no  eajrliqitdicr-s  rerult.  It  Ls  most 
nolieeabie  in  iht  .SptLng,  whon  the  .^oil  is  wet. 
Oiher  "moiiDtain.^'"  are  slipping.  nui'"ia,  as 
a  kingdom  (mountain)  clipped  two  year.^  ago. 
Austria,  too,  had  a  bad  ?lin,  and  more  are  said 
to  be  in  danger. 
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RELIGION  AND  PHILOSOPHY 


AMNESTY  FOR  DEATH'S  PRISONERS 

WHAT  IS  THE  PRISON  ?    WHO  ARE  THE  PRISONERS  ?    WHO  IS  THE  CAPTOR  ?    WHO  THE  DBUVEKER  7 

"TTie  Spirit  of  the  L<trd  Qod  ii  upm  me;  leca'Me  tJte  Lord  hcth  anointed  me  to  preacA  good  tiiinsn  unto  th-e  meekl 

he  hath  sent  me  Jo   iirid  up  the   iroken- hearted,  to  proclaim  Wterty  to  ttie  captiues, 

and  the  opejiir^p  of  the  prison  to  thfm  tlutt  are  iound." — Isaiah  S1:L 


THE  Bible  is  a  took  very  rich  in  pictures; 
and  the  picture  of  a  prison-houFe  as  repre- 
senting death  is  one  frequently  matie  use  of  in 
Holy  Writ.  Not  only  does  Isaiah  repeatetUy 
employ  this  illustration  or  allegory,  but  the 
Frophet  Ezeldel  indisputably  refers  to  death 
under  the  word  captivity.  (Ezddel  16:53)  In 
the  foregoing  verses  the  Prophet  had  spoken  of 
the  blessings  which  fleshly  Israel  had  received, 
and  whieh  she  had  not  rightly  appreciated.  As 
also  the  Apostle  says,  Israel  had  many  advan- 
tages :  chieily  in  that  unto  them  were  committed 
the  oracles  of  God.  (Romans  3 : 1,  2 )  Therefore, 
when  their  conduct  was  less  to  be  approved 
than  that  of  the  surrounding  heathen  nations, 
God's  people  were  more  reprehensible  than 
those  peoples.  Nevertheless  the  Prophet  holds 
forth  a  ray  of  hope  for  them  all,  when  he  says : 
■■"Wlien  I  shall  bring  again  [or  cause  them  to 
return  from]  their  captivity,  the  captivity  of 
Sodom  and  her  daughters  [inhabitants]  and  the 
captivity  of  Samaria  and  her  daughters,  then 
■nviJl  I  brin,'!:  ayr.in  the  captivity  of  thy  captives 
in  the  midst  of  thorn''.  We  are  certain  that  this 
reference  is  to  the  captivity  of  death;  for 
Sodom  had  long  lain  in  ashes  before  these 
words  were  ever  uttered,  and  tlie  only  captivity 
from  wliich  Sodom  and  her  daughters  could  be 
brought  would  be  thA  great  captivity  of  death. 

TLs  Prisoi'.  Not  Liberal 

Likewise  ilie  Propl-.f-t  Ipaiah  speaks  not  of 
some  lireral  captivit;!-  or  some  literal  pri?on, 
into  which  rlie  .]>v,isli  ppople  may  or  may  not 
have  gone,  hut  };?  r-pr-iics  in  pictorial  languasrc 
of  the  pri«or,-hc.u-<->  oi'  d«-ath;  when  ho  mpntions 
tbe  'prn.laiming  of  lihorty  to  the  captives  anri 
the  opening  of  ili^;  pri.-on  to  ihem  (hat  are 
bound".  (iVaiah  01 :  1 )  SVe  wiiiild  be  only  pn<:?- 
infh'1nicrr>?tpd  if  ibe  Lord"?;  jrreat  Prophet 
verp  spoating  merely  cf  somi^  liistorical  occur- 
reuce  belongiiig  to  Uie  s.^c^  long  p3?t. 


This  proclamation  of  Isaiah  suggests  four 
main  thoughts:  (1)  that  of  a  prison;  a  plaee 
or  condition  of  bondage  or  cooiinement;  (2) 
■prisoners;  those  in  snch  a  place  or  condition  of 
bondage ;  (3)  the  two  foregoing  thonghtB  imply 
the  presence  of  a  capt»r;  and  (4)  a  great  de- 
liverer, who  is  here  described  as  both  proclaim? 
ing  liberty  and  also  fulfilling  his  own  proclama- 
tion by  opening  tbe  prison  doors  to  the  poor 
prisoners. 

Assuming  for  the  moment  that  death  is  the 
prison  referred  to  by  the  Prophet  Isaiah,  let  ns 
look  back  at  the  very  beginning  of  maiiMnd's 
experience  with  death,  by  examining  the  Genesis 
account.  \Ye  find  that  God  made  man  perfect, 
a  glorious  being,  richly  endowed  with  happi- 
ness, since  God  had  made  every  provision  for 
his  well-being.  Though  made  perfect,  man  was 
at  best  a  dependent  creature,  and  there  was 
provided  for  his  bodily  needs  the  fruit  of  cer- 
tain trees  in  the  garden  of  Eden.  Solely  for 
man's  own  good  did  God  forbid  him  the  use  of 
o:ie  tree,  saying,  "Of  every  tree  of  the  garden 
thou  mayst  freely  eat,  but  of  the  tree  of  the 
Imowledge  of  good  and  evil,  thou  shalt  not  eat 
of  it;  for  in  the  day  that  thou  eatest  thereof 
thou  shalt  surely  die". — Genesis  2:16,  17. 

Supreme  Court  Defines  Decision 

Xo  doubt  Adam,  who  had  a  fuller  apprecia- 
tion of  life  than  any  of  us  has,  knew  what  wa.<« 
meant  by  the  word  dfath.  Even  though  he  had 
110  experience  with  death,  his  perfect  mind 
uonJd  enable  him  to  see  that  death  would  mean 
thp  taking  away  of  life,  the  life  which  Ms  Maker 
had  given  him  as  a  boon  and  as  a  favor.  Proba- 
bly, therefore,  more  for  our  own  benefit  did 
Jehovah  give  something  of  an  elaboration  of 
the  thntight  of  death.  (Genesis  3:19)  Surely 
we  have  here  the  highest  authority  in  the  uni- 
verse giriug  Bs  an  e.spIanatioa  of  the  death 
sentence.    He  describes  it  as  a  retom  to  ihs 
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dust  of  the  ground  or,  in  otker  words,  to  the 
elements  of  the  eartli  from  which  man  was 
made.  He  describes  it  as  destruction,  eitinc- 
tion,  as  a  blotting  out,  oblivion ;  as  a  condition 
in  which  man  is  deprived  of  all  his  life  rights. 
We  are  quite  well  acquainted  with  the  objec- 
tion which  some  people  raise  to  this  text  when 
they  say:  Tes,  certainly.  Everyone  knows  that 
Adam'.s  hodv  returned  to  the  dust,  but  that  did 
not  affect  in  any  way  liis  soul,  his  real  self, 
which  continued  to  live'.  But  how  do  we  know 
tliat  anything  about  Adam  continued  to  live 
after  the  death  sentence  was  carried  out  on 
himt  Where  do  we  find  authorization  for  such 
a  thought  in  God's  Word?  Jehovah  deals  Tvith 
the  responsible  part  of  an  individual,  not  mere- 
ly with  his  body.  Addressing  himself  to  Adam 
as  a  responsible  being,  he  said:  "In  the  sweat 
of  thy  fac«  shalt  thou  eat  bread,  until  thou  re- 
turn tmto  the  groutid;  for  out  of  it  wast  thou 
taken;  for  dust  thmi  axt,  and  unto  dust  shalt 
thou  return".  Evidently  the  whole  individual 
was  to  be  involved  in  the  death  sentence;  and 
all  of  this  indicates  that  the  prison-house  of 
death  is  a  condition  of  lifelessness,  is  a  condi- 
tion, in  which  one's  life  rights  and  privileges 
are  entirely  removed. 

But  someone  interposes  the  objection :  'Surely 
It  cannot  be  that  the  whole  world  of  mankind 
is  mistaken  upon  thts  subject!  Surely  the  pro- 
position of  the  heathen,  that  the  dead  are  not 
dead  but  that  they  are  more  alive  than  they 
ever  were  before,  must  be  correct,  because  so 
generally  believed'.  But,  we  answer,  it  should 
not  surprise  us  to  find  that  there  is  general 
confusion  and  lack  of  authoritative  information 
in  the  minds  of  human  beings  in  general  on 
these  points;  for  tiie  Apostle  John  ijiforms  us 
that  "the  whole  world  licth  in  the  wicked  one". 
(1  John  5: 19)  And  if  the  whole  world  lietli  in 
the  wicked  one,  lies  in  or  is  dominated  by  the 
spirit  of  the  great  adversary  of  God  and  man. 
we  could  hai'dly  expect  to  find  them  on  terms  of 
intrrftate  aoiuaintanceship  with  God,  lus  teach- 
ings and  his  purposes,  since  we  are  el.=i\Yliere 
informed  of  the  fact  that  '"the  secret  of  the  Lord 
is  with  them  that  fear  him''.  (Psalm  25:14) 
Those  ^ho  are  estranged  from  God  would  hard- 
ly be  tamiEar  with  his  plans  and  purposes; 
and  theugh  we  find  widespread  error  on  this 
,  subject  of  the  state  of  death  there  is  no  reason 
-■'  why  that  should  turn  us  aside  from  tlie  oidy 
•ource  of  accurate  information,  God's  Word. 


Dead  Know  Not  Anything 
In  further  substantiation  of  the  Scriptural 
teaching  on  this  point  we  cite  Ecdesiaatea 
9:  J.  6,  10.  Part  of  the  fifth  verse  reads:  "The 
living  know  tlaat  they  shall  die,  but  the  dead 
hnow  net  anything".  Verse  six:  "Also  their 
love,  and  their  hatred,  and  their  envy  is  now 
perished".  Surely  these  words  are  suggestive 
of  complete  constriction  of  one's  life  activities. 
If  the  dead  laiow  iiothing,  if  they  love  not,  hate 
not,  and  especially  if  they  env>-  not,  there  sure- 
ly cannot  be  much  going  on  in  death. 

The  subject  is  made  equally  plain  in  the  tenth 
verse.  One  often  hears  the  first  half  of  this 
verse  quoted,  but  very  seldom  the  last  half,  for 
the  reason  that  it  does  not  happen  to  harmonize 
with  the  popular  view  on  the  subject  of  death. 
The  first  half  reads:  "Whatsoever  thy  hand 
findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy  might^'.  That  ifl 
excellent  advice  for  any  one;  but  it  becomes 
even  more  forceful  when  the  whole  verse  is 
read:  "Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do 
it  with  thy  might;  for  there  is  no  work,  nor 
device,  nor  knowledge,  nor  ■wisdom,  in  the  grave, 
whither  thou  goest".  Thrown  into  modem  par- 
lance, this  stoiply  means :  If  you  ever  expect  to 
accomplish  anything,  you  had  better  be  busy 
doing  it  now ;  for  after  a  while  you  will  be  dead 
and  unable  to  accomplish  anything. 

We  turn  back  to  the  testimony  of  the  Psalm- 
ist: "Put  not  your  trust  in  princes,  nor  in  the 
son  of  man  [in  htmian  beings],  in  whom  there 
is  no  help.  His  breath  goetli  forth',  he  retumeth 
to  his  earth;  in  that  very  day  his  thoughts 
perish."  (Psalm  146:3,  4)  Then  again  to  the 
Prophet  Isaiah :  "The  grave  cannot  praise  thee, 
deaUi  eaunot  celebrate  thee:  they  that  go  down 
into  tlie  pit  cannot  hope  for  thy  truth".  (Isaiah » 
08: 18)  "'In  death  there  is  no  remembrance  of 
thee:  in  the  grave  who  shall  give  thee  thanks t" 
—Psalm  6:5. 

Prison  a  Fitting  Figure 

Do  not  those  tenets  show  conclusively  that  the 
dead  are  dead  ?  They  show  how  appropriate  is 
the  designation  "prison"  to  the  state  of  death. 
If  earth's  dead  were  more  alive  than  they  were 
in  tlieir  lifetimes,  then  surely  the  Prophet 
Isaiah  went  sadly  astray  in  choosing  the  figure 
of  a  prison  to  represent  death.  But  our  safe 
giound  is  in  accepting  the  words  of  the  Apostle: 
"The  prophecy  came  not  in  old  time  by  the  will 
of  man:  but  holy  men  of  God  spake  as  they 
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were  moved  hj  the  Holy  Spirit".  (2  Pptor  1 :  21) 
J>palli  is  th^  pri?nn  ret'errci  to;  and  d<»a!h  is  a 
prison  ?tat(?,  a  i^xato  of  bontlagc  or  oonnneineht 
iO  extreme  as  to  pretlade  the  thonfht  0?  any 
activity  there. 

Xow  that  wo  have  seen  what  the  prison  k,  it 
Avill  not  be  especially  difficalt  to  dcteraaine  rrko 
the  prisoners  are.  Tic  Apostle  says:  "Death 
passed  npon  all  men"  (Romans  5: 1'2),  aad  "in 
Adam  qU  die".  (1  Corinthians  15: 22)  Onr  own 
observation  substantiates  these  statements ;  for 
we  see  eTer>'one  cl>ing  on  every  hand.  Death  is 
working  in  all,  and  gradually  all  sink  into  the 
gri-TG.  As  one  also  of  oar  ovm  poets  has  said: 

"As  the  long  train 

Of  ages  glide  awiy,  the  sons  of  men, 
The  youth  ia  iif«'s  green  spring,  and  he  who  goes 
In  the  full  strengih  of  years,  matron  and  maid. 
The  speechless  bab«,  dcd  the  gray-hetded  nan — 
Sh«U  one  by  one  be  gotheied  to  thy  side. 
By  those  who  ia  thek  rui-n  ehall  follow  them." 

That  is  a  sad  picture  of  hnman  experienee, 
but  a  true  one.  This  prison  or  death  sentence 
inclndes  all  those  in  whom  death  is  working  in 
any  manner  or  degree,  all  those  who  are  under 
■the  "bondage  of  corruption".  (Bomajis  8:21) 
All  the  members  of  the  hnman  fanuly  are  there- 
fore prisoners.  God  has  inolnded  all  in  the  sin 
and  under  its  sentence,  death,  that  he  rai^t 
hare  mercy  upon  all  in  the  most  effectual  and 
economic  manner.  The  most  of  these  prisoners 
are  locked  np,  so  to  speak,  down  in  the  darlr 
cells  of  complete  death.  Othprs,  mth  some 
companitivv  m«>a.=rare  of  life  and  liberty  may  be 
said  to  be  walking  around  in  the  pri.-^on  yard,  or 
engaged  in  its  variovts  duties.  Bnt  non*  of  them 
is  oat  in  the  glorions  liberty  of  the  children  of 
God  {Romans  8:  21),  save  those  few  who  have 
]}een  lii)erated  in  response  to  their  faith  dnring 
ihis  Gospel  ag?  for  the  purpose  of  walking  in 
the  footsteps  of  Christ  Jesus  their  Lord.  Of 
the  twentj-  billions  or  so  of  people  who  have 
livecl  since  Adam's  day  the  majority  "sleep  in 
the  dnst  of  the  earth". — Daniel  12 :  2. 
••All  thftt  tread 

Tlie  globe  ars  but  a  handful  lo  th"  -trjlvd 

That  ^h'.rahpr  in  it«  bosom." 

'  Who  is  the  Captorf 

Now  ?hat  we  know  what  the  prison  is  and 
who  the  prisoners  are,  it  would  be  an  easy 
matter  to  identify  the  eaptor.  The  Scriptures 
tell  tts  tb%t  it  is  "a«  that  hath  the  pow«r  of 


death,  that  is,  the  dcril"  (nebreT,-3  2:14);  he 
who  from  the  very  daY.-n  ol'  htiman  experionca 
has  opposed  the  best  interests  of  the  race. 
Many  pt»ople  consider  the  dcvii  to  Ijc  merely  a 
mythic  or  wholly  lmnf?inary  personage;  others 
acknowledge  his  existeni.'*  but  do  not  attribute 
to  him  mxieh  power.  Neither  view  is  supported 
by  tho  BeriDtore  testimony.  On  the  contrary, 
the  Lord  Jesus  twice  n-noaks  of  him  as  th« 
'prince  of  this  world".  (.John  12:iU:  14:30); 
and  the  Apostle  Paul  calls  him  the  "god  of  thiB 
world".  (2  Corintliiana  4:4)  '"God"  means  a 
mighty  one;  an<d  "prince"  means  &  promhteiit 
ane.  Accordine  to  ibe  best  aat};iorit7  in  tlie 
Bible,  thAzefore  (that  of  Jesus,  the  head  of  ih9 
church,  and  that  of  tbe  Apostle  Paul,  the  moat 
honored  apostle  in  the  church),  Satan  is  a 
migiity  one  and  a  dominant  figure  in  human 
society  as  now  constituted.  He  "ruleth  in  tha 
children  of  disobedience"  (Ephesians  2:  2); 
and  the  chiidran  of  obedience  are  precious  fe-w, 
when  they  are  once  sought  out. 

Our  Lord  speaks  again  of  Satan  in  a  little 
parable  which  ho  gave,  saying:  "How  lan  ona 
enter  into  a  strong  man's  house,  and  spoil  hia 
goods,  except  he  iirst  bind  the  strong  mant 
and  then  he  will  spoil  his  honse".  (Matthew  12: 
29)  He  here  refers  to  the  work  which  ha  hini* 
self  would  do  at  the  time  of  his  second  advent. 
He  would  come  as  a  thief  (1  Thessaloniaos  5: 
2 ;  2  Peter  S :  10) ,  quietly,  stealthily,  unobserved 
by  the  most  of  people,  and  would  ^propriats 
nnto  himself  the  "spoil"  of  death's  great  prison- 
liouse,  really  his  ov/n;  for  he  would  have  bought 
it  with  his  own  precioTis  blood. 

The  Scriptures  inform  us  that  it  was  ambi- 
tion that  prompted  Satan  to  assume  his  attitude 
of  oppoF.ition  against  the  divine  law  and  wilL 
We  read  in  Isaiah,  first,  concerning  Satan's 
erstwhile  glor>-  and  honor,  tlien  concerning  his 
ambition,  his  fall,  and  liis  destruction:  "How 
art  Uiou  falle;i  from  heaven,  O  Lucifer,  son  of 
the  morning!  How  ari;  thou  come  down  to  the 
ground  which  didst  weaken  the  nations!  For 
thou  hast  said  in  thine  heart  [he  was  not  tempted 
Cromwithout],!  Avill  ascend  into  heaven  [occupy 
A  more  prominent  position  in  respect  to  heaven- 
ly matters],  I  will  exalt  my  throne  above  the 
.stars  of  God  [the  angelic  hosts] :  I  will  sit  also 
npon  the  mount  of  the  congregation,  in  the 
sides  of  the  north:  I  wUl  ascend  above  the 
heights  of  the  clouds:  /  tcill  be  like  ike  Most- 
Uiijh:'   (Isaiah  14:12-14)    This  waa  Satan'a' 
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nmbiiion,  to  have  at  least  a  portion  of  the  uni- 
verse in  which  his  Avord  woiiJd  be  abHoluce  law, 
his  will  the  last  roconrsa  or  authority.  •Yet 
thou  shalt  he  brought  down  to  hell  [to  sLeol,  to 
d'^ath,  to  i!ie  very  prisou-touse  into  TihS.ch.  he 
has  been  instramentai  in  leading  so  icany 
otl'.ers — "ne  that  leadetfa  into  capitirity,  shall 
50  into  captivity — ReTelation  13:10],  to  the 
sidos  [or  limits]  of  the  pif — to  tlie  uttermost 
ppnaltv  of  death,  the  socoad  death. — Ksvelation 

t;o:m,'i-i. 

Captor  JTim.^i'lf  Caplured 
"Thoy  that  si?o  thr-e  [historically,  ia  the  a,<?p.^ 
to  comoj  shall  £iarTov.-ly  look  tipon  Uif<ft  [siiall 
d.rvolo  only  an  oct^a.^'ionai  reLrospectivo  glance 
at  ihe  miserable  and  futile  carrer  of  Satan] 
and  consldor  thee,  sayiag,  is  this  the  man  that 
rnado  the  earth  [human  sooiety]  co  tromble, 
that  did  Fhako  kini^doms;  that  made  ihc  world 
as  a  v>il(!orne.5.=?  [robbing  manldnd  ol"  (he  rn- 
ifOfhing  influoncc"  oi!  the  water  of  truth],  ixnd 
doMtroyt^d  t)it>  citic^s  tlicreof  [IJiose  cardinal 
principles,  which,  like  citadel?,  kenp  guard  ovor 
the  happine.ss  of  perfect  creaturesl ;  that  open- 
ed not  the  house  of  his  prisoners?"  (Ipaiali  14: 
12-17)  Not  one  of  death's  prisoners  has  been 
released  by  Satan  for  the  very  sufficient  reason 
that,  though  he  has  tlie  power  of  death,  he  has 
not  the  power  over  death.  Satan  has  been  able 
merely  to  carry  out  ihe  .sentence  of  death  al- 
ready pronounced  by  Jehovah  against  inan  on 
accomit  of  disobedience,  bat  he  has  no  autliority 
to  set  aside  or  in  any  manner  to  nullify  that 
sentence.  So  for  nearly  dx  tliousand  years  it 
has  continued  to  he  true  that  '"there  tlie  prir;oa- 
(•rs  rest  together;  they  liear  not  the  voice  of 
t'ln  oppressoi*". — Job  o:  17-19. 

AVe  imow  now  what  the  prison  is,  wlio  the 
prisoner.'?  are,  and  who  the  great  capxor  is,  and 
aro  therefore  in  a  popition  to  appreciate  pro- 
perly ihe  Avori:  of  llio  deliverer.  We  are  abso- 
hitely  certain  vho  this  deiivrrer  is;  for  Josus 
idcntii^ips  himself  with  LKat  oQips  in  hi";  words 
in  the  'Nazareth  s^^!agogue.  Ju^t  afc.'r  or.r 
l^ord's  special  consccrr.tion  at  Jorcia-i.  ai'cor  hi? 
spirit-begetting  and  forty  days  of  refi'^'.'tion  r.nd 
tomptation  in  the  v.-ildernes5,  he  proceetlpd  to 
Galilee.    '^ 

''".\nd  be  came  to  XazareLh,  where  h-s  ]:nd  been 
brought  u^:  and,  as  his  custom  wa5,  he  went 
into  the  synagogue  on  tlie  Sabbath  day  and 
Ftood  np  for  to  read.^  .^d  therp  v,-a.s  dpLivcred 
unto  him  the  bool:  of  the  Proph^^t  E.eala.'?.  .\.nd 


when  he  had  opened  the  book,  he  found  the 
place  where  it  was  written.  The  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  is  upon  me  because  he  hath  anointed 
cie  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  poor;  he  hath 
rent  me  to  heal  the  broken-hearted,  to  preach 
deliverance  to  the  captives  and  the  recovering 
of  sight  to  the  blind,  to  set  at  liberty  thexD 
that  are  braised,  to  preach  the  acceptable  year 
of  the  Lord.  And  he  closed  the  book  and  he 
gave  it  again  to  the  mini.'ter  and  sat  down. 
And  the  eyes  of  all  them  that  were  in  the  syna- 
gogne  were  fastened  on  hiin.  And  he  began  to 
say  unto  them,  This  day  ir,  this  Scripture  ful- 
fiUed  in  your  ears.  And  all  bare  him  -witness, 
and  wondered  at  Ihn  gracious  words  that  pro- 
ceodiHl  out  of  his  mouth."' — Lnke  4:16-22. 

Liberlii  Dapends  on  Jesu3 

Here  is  Jesiii?'  own  assuranc*  that  in  him 
inhered  the  fulfillment  of  this  wondei-ffll  pro- 
phecy of  I.'aiali.  He  was  even  then  fairdiing 
such  parts  of  the  prophecy  as  were  dno  to  be 
fulfillod.  He  had  bw^n  anointed  with  the  holy 
Spirit;  he  was  proclaiming  the  good  news,  to 
the  effect  that  sia  and  death  shotild  not  always 
reign,  Ijut  that  deatlis  prisoners  were  to  Ise  set 
free.  This  message  had  the  effect  c^  re-encour- 
aging those  v.ho  were  discouraged,  or  broken' 
hearted,  because  of  the  great  odds  which  sia 
and  imperfection  seem  to  have  against  the 
human  family. 

But  just  here  we  remember  a  qtiostion  pro- 
pounded by  the  Prophet  Lsaiah  himself :  '•'Shall 
the  prev  be  taken  from  the  mightv,  or  the  law- 
fiU  captive  delivered?"'  (.Isaiah  49:24)  "Wbile 
this  question  has  something  to  do  with  the  Jew- 
ish dispersion,  the  Jews  wore  in  tome  respeciis 
pictorial  of  mankind  in  general.  The  race  of 
Adam  is  a  laT\-fnl  captive;  shall  it  he  set  free? 
'■Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Even  the  captives  of  the 
mighry  shall  bo  taken  r.way."'  But.  if  they  are 
Iiiwrul  captives,  how  can  God  be  just  and  yet 
Ci'.o  justifier  or  liberator  of  any  of  tlicmt  Only 
in  the'  Scriptures  do  we  find  an  answer  to  ibis 
c[i'.r-.<!tio:i. 

God  made  maii  nerfeet  and  in  Yds  ovra  morr.l 
image.  This  made  man  a  respon-iblo  creature, 
rr.ihoi-  than  one  living  mcrei].'  along  the  lines 
01  instinct.  'God  made  man  upright"'  (.Eccb''- 
in.^tos  T:  29),  "VGry  good".  (.Genesis  1:31) 
I'^vcrj' thing  that  ho  possessed  of  lif.^  and  bless- 
in.g  had  com<*  to  him  a^  a  favor  Trom  hi.s  heiiven- 
ly  Fatlier.   God  had  owed  hiai  cotbLig.  I'-ver- 
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lasting  human  life  spread  itself  enticingly  be- 
fore him;  he  had  onlv  to  he  obedient  to 
Jehovah's  laws,  to  God's  perfect  vrill.  In  this 
Jehovah  required  nolhins  more  of  man  than  lio 
requires  of  himself — ujiawer^ing  coviformily  to 
the  set  principles  of  w-isdom,  justice,  lo%'c  and 
po\rer. 

Adam  a  Lawful  Captive 

Fnrtlierxnore.  Adam  TiUS  -nfamed  as  to  tlie 
result  of  any  potaible  dibobedience.  He  had  tlie 
ability  to  resist  any  tempLatlon  and  was  dis- 
tinctly informed  what  the  penally  woald  be,  if 
he  should  disobey.  Again,  wc  have  the  trsti- 
mony  of  the  divma  "Word  that  "Adam  Mas  not 
deceived".  (1  Timothy  l':14)  If,  then,  Adam 
had  the  ftdl  capacity  for  obedience:  if  he  was 
forewarned  of  the  dangers  oi  disobedience;  if 
he  was  not  deceived,  the  case  against  him  seems 
to  be  clear — he  was  a  wilful  sinner.  And  if  a 
■wilful  sinner,  he  was  justly  condemned  and 
became  a  lawful  captive.  The  condemnation 
•gainst  Adam  T^'^ll  be  understood  and  seconded 
by  the  moat  of  people,  but  tlie  participation  of 
his  posterity  in  the  sentence  is  not  so  generally 
miderstood.  What  had  Adam  to  do  with  us? 

yurcly  ho  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  us. 
All  the  life  which  we  ever  liad  as  human  beings 
came  to  U'i  from  him  as  the  father  of  the  tslzq. 
Suppose  for  a  moment  Liiat  it  had  been  a  liloral 
prison  into  which  Adam  and  his  consort.  Eve, 
w?re  cast  at  the  time  of  thsir  transgression; 
they  had  no  children  prior  to  their  incarcera- 
tion. Tt  goes  without  argmncnt  of  any  kind, 
that  if  thoy  ever  wore  to  have  any  diildrcn, 
thote  children  must  be  born  in  prison,  mcrciy 
because  both  piirenlri  -^ere  tbcre.  Such  birtli  in 
prison  would  not  ho  because  of  any  moral  delin- 
quency on  tiie  part  oi'  the  children,  but  would 
be  duo  simply  to  the  fact  that  their  only  oppor- 
tunity for  being  born  at  ail  was  under  condi- 
tions of  condemnation  and  conliuement. 

This  picture  iits  the  facts  exactly.  All  are 
prisoners,  ail  condemned  ones,  not  because  of 
their  o'wTi  tr£.':sgpessiona.  bat  because  of  t]:e 
fact  thtit  they  v/ere  bom  unclor  tlie  one  original 
ser.tcr.c?.  .As  tho  Apoitlc  sayj:  "As  throuarii 
one  man  sin  entered  ij:to  the  v.orld  [in  whom 
all  siimc'ti]  a,nd  through  sin,  dcatli:  so  abo 
death  passed  upon  ail  men'  .  .  .  ''through  cr,'! 
offense  tontenec  can;?  on  aM  men  to  conccmria- 
tion'' .  .  ."througli  the  di.iobcdicnce  of  one  man, 
the  rioany  were  consuiited  sinners.'  (Komuns 
5:1L',  18,  rJ,  Diagioit)    Or,  in  the  terse,  well 


put  wording  of  Uie  Shorter  Westminster  Calc- 
dilarn:  "The  co\-cnant  [of  continued  obedience 
on  man's  part  and  of  a  conditional  gnarantea 
of  life  on  God's  part]  being  made  with  ^dam, 
not  only  i'or  himself,  but  for  his  posterity,  all 
maiilcind,  de.Htending  from  him  by  ordinary 
generation,  sinned  in  him,  and  fell  with  him,  ia 
his  (irst  transgression." 

This  is  exactly  the  Scriptural  proposi,tioin. 
Xo  unfair  advantace  has  been  talcen  of  Adam'a 
posterity,  for  God  did  not  o^vo  them  life  in  the 
first  place:  and  when  Jehovah's  plan  for  thoir 
blessing  shall  Iiave  been  worked  out,  none  can 
be  found  with  any  appreciation  of  God's  good- 
ness who  will  not  he  filled  ■witli  a  sense  of  deep- 
est gratitutc  for  God's  pro^T-sion  for  his  eternal 
welfare.  All  are,  therefore,  lawful  captiTcs. 
The  Prophet  Isaiah  annomices  that  these  are 
to  be  set  free.    But  how? 

Ths  Just  the  Jusiificr 

Two  ways  are  imaginable :  one  is  for  God  to 
change  his  mind  respecting  the  original  sen- 
tence ;  and  the  other  is  for  a  substitute  to  b« 
-found  for  Adam  under  the  imchanging  sentence. 
"We  can  Itc  sure  that  no  one  will  be  liberated 
from  death  because  God  ■will  haTe  dutnged  his 
mind  as  to  tlic  justice  of  the  sentence.  Jnsdee 
is  the  foundation  of  his  throne,  and  tie  slight- 
est deviation  from  justice  would  caqae  Ms 
throne  to  totter  and  the  Tini verse  to  tr<£tnble, 
not  knowning  what  to  expect  next,  Bxit  "with 
him  'there  is  no  variableness,  neither  ahadow 
of  turning"'  (James  1:17);  "he  cannot  lie" 
(Titus  1:2):  and  "he  cannot  deny  himselP. 
(2  Timothy  2  :  IG)  Adam  violated  justice,  an 
etsrnal  principle.  Adam's  sin  will  always  be 
wroi-.g:  it  will  never  be  right:  Wilful  sin  de- 
mands an  eternal  penalty.  Therefore  God  will 
not  change  his  mind  respecting  the  righteous- 
ness or  appropriateness  of  the  sentence.  This 
ima.ginable  ^\ay  of  release  is  quicldy  shut  off. 

'ifi-.cre  is  only  one  way  of  salvation,  the  way 
which  divine  ■'.risdom  has  chosen.  God  purposes 
to  hold  the  sentence  inviolate  but  to  find  a  s^ub- 
stitute  for  Adam  -nnder  the  scntcaco,  a  substi- 
tute who  would  be  botli  tv-ilUnff  and  able  to 
aiis^wcr  to  the  demands  of  divine  justice:  for 
since  a  peri'cct  man  sinned,  only  a  perfect  man 
could  act  aa  bubstitute  for  the  condemned  sin- 
ner. No  one  who  is  imperfect  can  take  over 
tins  everlasting  death  imprisonment  ■with  a 
view  to  libei"ating  manicind.  A  peri'cct  man  had 
sinned;  a  perfect  man  must  pay  the  penalt;*. 
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No  cliild  of  Adam  can  Bcrrc  in  this  riearioos 
death,  because  all  of  Adam's  children  arc  im- 
IJerl'ect.  all  born  in  prison  and  cannot  libeiate 
themselves,  mufh  kss  the  ■^vhole  human  Tacr. 
"Mono  can  by  any  means  Tedeem  his  brother, 
nor  give  to  God  a  ransom  for  him." -Psalm  49 .'7. 

Therefoi-e  to  Jehcvah,  the  Almighty  One,  we 
must  pray:  "Let  the  sighing  of  the  prisoner 
eome  before  thee"'.  (Psalm  79:11}  And  in  re- 
sponse to  Ills  need,  -whether  uttered  or  unex- 
pressed, we  are  given  the  assurance :  "He  hath 
looked  down  from  the  height  of  his  sanctuary; 
from  hcaren  did  the  Lord  behold  the  earth ;  to 
hear  the  groaning  of  the  prisoner,  to  loose  those 
that  are  appointed  to  death".-Psalm  102:19,20. 

Jehovah  Brivgs  Salvaticn 

So  when  there  ^vas  no  other  eye  to  pity, 
effectually,  and  no  other  arm  to  save,  then  God's 
own  arm  brought  salvation.  Because  there  was 
no  one  else  to  accompU^h  this  redemption  God 
annoanced  through  the  Prophet  Hosea  his  own 
intention  of  taldiig  a  haiid  in  the  matter:  "/ 
Hill  ranaora  them  from  the  power  of  the  grave; 
/  wRl  redeem  them  from  deatli :  O  death,  /  TvilJ 
be  thy  plagaes ;  0  gtav«,  1  will  l»e  thy  destruc- 
tion". (Hoscft  13:14)  In  fuidliment  of  this 
pui-pose  God  sent  the  promised  deliverer.  "God 
sent  aot  hib  Son  i>ito  the  world  to  cendemji  tivi 
werid;  Imt  that  the  world  throu^  him  rai^t 
be  saved"— or  delivered  from  prison.  (John  i>: 
17)  TIm  Apostle  adds  his  confirmatory  ^^xird: 
"We  see  Jesus,  who  was  made  a  little  lower 
than  the  atigcls,  for  the  suffering  of  death. 
cro^^'Dcd  mtli  glory  and  honor  [of  perfect  and 
mature  manhood] :  that  he  by  tho  grace  of  God 
might  taste  death  for  cveiy  maii''.-Hebrcws  2 :9. 

Jcsas  was  born  on  the  hmnan  plane,  became 
.1  luan^  altlwugh  he  had  been  a  glorious  spirit 
being  ivith  the  l^'atlier  before  the  world  was. 
•"The  Word  was  made  flesh  and  dwelt  among 
us".  (John  1:14),  Math  the  express  purpose  of 
suffe&ig  death  for  fallen  man-  '•The  Son  of 
Man  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to 
minister,  and  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for 
many."  (Matthew  20:28)  To  any  one  who 
believes  the  Bible  to  be  God's  Word  there  conld 
be  no  question  about  God's  purpoL-G  to  end  the 
reign  of'tin  and  death.  Bat  if  our  Lord  has 
come  and  has  given  himself  in  death  ou  Calvary 
more  than  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  hov  is 
it  that  people  are  jtill  dyinj;  at  tlio  rate  of  eotue 


hundred  thousand  every  dayT    liThy  are  net 
the  prison  doors  open? 

That  is  a  proper  question ;  and  the  answer  to 
it  is  a  secret.  But  it  is  a  secret  which  the 
Lord's  ambassadors  are  noAv  allowed  to  telL 
Yes,  blessed  and  honored  for  telling.  (Epie- 
aians  G:19;  Colossians  4:3)  Christ  Jesus  hsw 
given  himself  a  ransom  for  all,  but  the  testi- 
mony thereof  is  to  be  given  only  in  due  tiiae. 
It  is  not  God's  design  to  let  all  these  thousands 
of  millions  of  death's  prisoners  loose  in  a  ^eat 
peli-meil,  helter-skelter.  Far  fromt  it.  Jehovah 
has  laid  far-readiisg  plans  for  the  orderly 
dealing  with  and  providing  for  the  wants  of 
that  vast  horde  of  people.  His  plans  axe  so  well 
laid  that  every  phase  of  the  process  of  liber- 
ation will  proceed  with  smoothness  and  to  the 
advantage  of  all.  With  this  purpose  in  view, 
the  heavenly  Father  has  been  quietly  gathering 
ont  from  among  hnmaoity  a  class  of  individueb 
who  are  to  serve  in  the  capacity  of  in^rBotors. 
These  are  not  chosen  in  an  arbitrary  masmsr; 
bat  the  Lord  has  issued  an  invitation  that  ail, 
within  s  limited  time,  who  are  wiiliBg  to  p^y 
the  price,  shall  be  granted  the  privikge  <rf  a 
share  in  this  grand  wrstk  for  Qumkind. 

Preparalian  of  Instructors 

In  our  own  school  system  instraetion  is 
general,  but  no  one  is  compelled  to  becrano  a 
teatihi^.  If,  however,  he  %icishe3  to  faeceme  a 
teacher,  then  there  arc  certain  requzTeuKiits 
■which  h'e  must  meet  So  with  the  church  of  this 
Gospel  age;  it  is  to  be  made  up  of  volonteer* 
i\-bo  faithfnih'  fulfil  that  ^vl^ich  they  agree  to  do. 
TlicstC  conditions  are  perfectly  plain:  "If  any 
mar  will  come  after  ntr,  lot  him  (1)  deny  liim- 
seif.  and  (2)  talic  up  his  cross,  and  (3)  follow 
mt'"'.  (Matthew  16:24)  Those  Vxho  appreciate 
tliia  privilege  of  being  Christ's  discipks  more 
tliaii  they  appreciate  anytltiug  else  "follow  the 
Lamb  \rhithersoever  he  gocth"  and  "love  not 
their  lives  unto  death'',  f  Revelation  14:4;  12: 
11)  These  have  never  iaecn,  nor  were  they  in- 
tended of  the  Lord  to  be,  uumerous,  prominent, 
or  inHu»?ntiai  in  the  affairs  of  the  world  as  now 
constituted.  They  arc  3:ranted  some  liberties, 
are  made  ■'trusties"',  with  a  view  to  being  made 
more  u.scful  to  the  Lord  ab  annonnoera  of  his 
messase  of  good  cheer.  The  Scriptures  speak 
of  this  temporary  bl tossing  as  being  justified  by 
or  in  response  to  faith.  (Eomans  5:1)  Tfa« 
prtGoa  rait  is  titill  w«ra;  vad  tka  prisoQisxs  ia 
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general,  the  world  of  men,  do  not  recognize 
that  these  are  much  if  any  different  from  the 
rest,  iiat  they  are  happy  in  the  oonscionsness 
of  cooperation  with  God  (2  Corinthians  6:1) 
and  their  reward  lies  beyond  their  present  trial 
time,  when  they  are  not  only  to  be  liberated  in 
the  fullest  sense  from  death  and  all  its  effects, 
but  are  to  be  made  deputy  parole  ofileera  under 
Christ  Jesus,  the  chief  officer,  and  in  full  har- 
mony with  the  divine  department  of  justice. 
(1  Corinthians  6:  2)  For  such  responsible  and 
exalted  positions  Jehovah  has  arranged  for 
them  to  have  the  superior  powers  and  capacities 
of  the  divine  nature,  the  highest  of  natures. 
—2  Peter  1:4. 

The  invitation  of  this  Gospel  age  appeals 
only  to  those  who  are  unsatisfied  with  the  pres- 
ent conditions  and  who  long  for  higher,  nobler, 
and  better  things.  The  most  of  mankind  stiB 
prefer  the  prison  conditions,  though  the  first 
rays  of  the  oncoming  Golden  Age  day  stream- 
ing in  through  the  bars  at  the  windows  serve 
to  emphasize  those  bars  and  to  make  the  in- 
mates less  satisfied  with  their  conditions  than 
bfefore.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  dissatisfaction 
is  so  rife  in  the  world  today.  Selfishness,  theft, 
aind  various  forms  of  lying  abound  in  this 
]E^son;  things  are  not  what  they  seem.  The 
niost  of  those  who  respond  to  the  light  are  of 
stnaU  or  very  ordinary  powers,  and  they  are 
TOry  conscious  of  their  lacks.  Perhaps  a  few 
have  more  than  ordinary  endowments,  but,  if 
so,  they  realize  that  the  host  thif  world  has  to 
offer  is  fleeting  and  that  "the  paths  of  [earthly] 
glory  lead  but  to  the  grave". 

Some  Liberated  iy  Faith 

But  whether  high  or  lowly,  according  to  the 
flesh,  all  the  Master's  true  followers  earnestly 
desire  the  divine  help  and  blessing.  Since  they 
cannot  serve  him  properly  without  being  free, 
he  liberates  them  in  advance  of  the  world,  in 
fulfillment  of  the  prophecy,  "The  just  shall  live 
by  faith".  (IXaljakloik  2:4)  Ever  since  his  re- 
surrection oar  Ijord  has  in  bis  hands  "the  keys 
of  death  and  the  grave".  (Rovflation  1:18)  A 
key  means  authority  plus  technical  ability  to 
open  a  ffiven  door.  So  Jesus  has  in  his  hands, 
or  at  his  dLsposal,  the  merit  of  his  ransom  sacri- 
fice witlrwhich  he  satisfies  the  sentence  of  death 
first  against  his  followers  of  this  age,  and  soon 
he  will  use  it  to  make  the  balance  of  the  prison- 
era  free.  (1  John  2 : 2)   Concerning  the  church 


it  is  written :  "There  is,  therefore,  now  no  con- 
demnation to  them  which  are  in  Christ  Jesiis, 
who  walk  not  after  the  flesh,  but  after  the  spirit 
For  the  law  of  ttie  spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus 
hath  made  me  free  from  the  law  of  sm  and 
death."— iiomans  8 : 1,  2. 

When  this  specially  chosen  and  prepared 
class  is  complete,  then  will  come  the  time  for 
the  opening  of  the  prison  for  the  residue  of 
men,  (Acts  15 :  17)  But  how  can  those  who  sleep 
in  their  graves,  those  who  arc  shut  up  in  the 
dark  cells  of  the  prison,  be  set  free?  The 
Master  replies:  "All  that  are  in  the  graves 
shall  hear  his  voice  and  shall  come  forth ;  they 
that  have  done  good,  unto  the  life  resurrection 
[to  immediate  and  perfect  spiritual  life  for  the 
saints  of  this  present  age ;  to  human  perfection 
for  the  Old  Testament  saints,  who  had  the  testi- 
mony that  they  pleased  God — Hebrews  11:5]: 
and  they  that  have  done  evil  [the  vast  majority 
of  mankind  who  have  done  evil  in  the  sense  of 
being  imperfect  and  unjustified]  to  the  judg- 
ment resurrection".  (John  5: 28,  29,  B.V.)  This 
is  the  judgment  tune  concerning  which  the 
Prophet  speaks:  "When  thy  judgments  are  in 
the  earth,  the  inhabitants  of  the  world  will 
learn  righteousness". — ^Isaiah  26 :  9. 

At  the  end  of  this  Gospel  age  (which  is  now 
at  hand),  when  the  great  anti typical  Priest  shall 
appear  before  the  mercy  seat  for  the  sins  of  all 
the  people,  then  the  sentence  of  death  against 
manldnd  will  be  canceled,  completely  trans- 
ferred to  the  account  of  Jesus,  and  the  openiiig 
of  the  prison  on  behalf  of  the  world  can  take 
place.  Since  the  Jewish  nation  was  peculiarly 
condemned  Ijecause  of  their  relationship  to  the 
Law  Covenant,  they  may  be  described  aa  being 
in  a  separate  cell  house,  though  really  no  mora 
dead  than  the  rest  of  mankind.  But  all  these 
OS-convicts,  Jews  and  GentUea,  wUl  be  let  out 
on  a  general  amnesty  and  under  the  care  of  the 
Orpat  Deliverer — an  amnesty  which  has  some 
of  the  aspects  of  a  parole.  If,  when  liljerated 
from  death,  the  individual  still  prefers  sin  to 
God's  holy  and  righteous  laws,  lie  will  he  re- 
manded to  prison ;  but  in  such  a  case  he  will  go 
bat'k  under  a  sentence  of  his  o-wn.  "In  those 
du\-s  they  shall  stiy  no  more,  The  fathers  have 
eaten  a  sour  grape  and  the  children's  teeth  are 
set  on  edge.  But  everyone  [who  dies]  shall  die 
for  his  own  iniquity."  (Jeremiah  31 :  29,  30) 
John  the  Baptist  expresses  the  thought  in  other 
words,  when  he  says ;  1S.e  that  believeth  on  tha 
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Son  hath  life :  and  he  that  believeth  not  the  Son 
[after  full  light  and  opportmuty]  shall  not  see 
life;  hat  the  wralh  of  God  abideth  on  him". 
— John  3;  36. 

No  Change  In  Death 

The  Messiah,  the  great  antitypical  Prophet- 
Priest-King  (Deateronomy  18:15),  will  not  only 
bo  the  deliTerer  "to  brine  out  the  prisoners 
from  the  prison,  and  they  that  sit  in  darkness 
out  of  the  prison-house"  (Isaiah  42:7;  49:9), 
but  '"the  government  -will  be  upon  his  shoulder 
and  he  shall  be  the  Prince  of  Peace"^  (Isaiah 
1) :  6)  One  of  the  first  acts  of  this  new  Prince 
vdU  be  the  exercise  of  complete  restraint  over 
r5ataii,  tho  prince  of  darkness  (Ephesians  6:12), 
tliat  he  may  deceive  and  mislead  no  more  those 
who  were  his  captives  throughout  all  the  Mes- 
sianic thousand-year  reign. — Bevelation  20:1-3. 

And  will  death's  prisoners  know  and  be  knoTv"n 
of  their  friends  when  they  come  forth  in  the 
rosarrection,  graduaUy,  every  man  in  his  o^\-n 
orderl  To  this  question  we  have  the  Soiptural 
assurance  that  they  shall  return  to  their  former 
estate  (Ezekiel  IG:  5a),  or  to  the  same  state  or 
condition  of  character  which  they  possessed  at 
the  time  of  complete  death-  If  they  were  wise, 
just,  loving  at  death,  they  will  bo  ■wise,  just, 
loving  in  the  same  measure  when  brought  forth 
from  death.  If  thoy  Arcr©  unwise,  unjust,  un- 
loving at  death,  tliey  T,-iII  be  uu-wise,  unjust, 
unloving  in  the  same  measure  when  they  arc 
called  forth  from  tlie  tomb;  for  there  is  no 
c-bange  in  death.  ""\Vh'^rf>  the  tree  [man]  fallcth. 
there  it  shall  be" — until  outside  power  raise 
it. — Ecclesiastes  11 : .". 

An  illustration:  At  tho  close  of  the  Civil 
War,  Southern  prisoiicrH  were  released  from 
tlie  war  prison  at  Coluiiibns  and  other  places. 
Those  were  tlie  same  men  that  had  been  put 
there,  some  of  thpni  almost  four  years  before. 
There  were  certain  changes  in  body,  but  they 
were  the  same  individuals,  able  to  recognize 
tliems%lves  and  be  r;"eognized  by  others  outside. 
Thoy  returned  to  (.heir  homes  in  the  South  and 
v;rrc  recognized  by  uequainta.nccs  there.  Bat 
qreat  <hang-c.-  !iad  tiJken  place  in  tbcir  home- 
land. When  tlipy  Ii^ft,  it  •was  in  a  state  ot' 
turmoil  and  the  issue  was  undcindcd  as  to  wViat 
\TiTe  to  "fto  I  lie  dominant  governmental  prin- 
eiples  in  the  land.  When  they  rctumpd.  li^gal 
peace  had  beea  established;  the  quehtion  of 
governmeut  had  been  determined,  though  there 


were  great  needs  in  reconstruction.   So  will  it 
be  when  death's  prisoners  are  released. 

Prison's  Blight  to  Disappear' 
Tho  tendency  of  imprisonment  is  to  deterior- 
ate body,  mind,  morals.  So  the  effect  of  the 
sentence  of  death  upon  manlnnd  has  been  de- 
terioration in  every  way.  It  has  affected  man-'s 
mind  until  his  once  lordly  intellect  is  pitiably 
unbalanced:  it  has  worked  upon  his  body  until 
he  has  a  mere  semblance  of  his  once  noble 
organism;  it  has  dulled  his  moral  faculties 
until  he  actually  thinks  right  is  wrong  and 
ivrong  is  right.  It  is  for  these  reasons  that  the 
Scriptures  state  that  darkness,  or  obscuritT, 
covers  the  earth — human  society.  (Isaiah  60:2) 
This  darkness  is  in  the  minds  of  jwople  respect- 
ing the  true  character  of  Jehovah  God.  Tlie 
Lord  Je.«us  intimated  that  any  dearth  of  this 
darkness  should  be  considered  a  great  and 
special  blessing:  'Blessed  arc  your  eyes  for  they 
see:  and  3-our  ears,  for  they  hear'.  (Matthew 
13: 16)  Those  who  experience  now  the  enlight- 
cniiig  of  the  eyes  of  their  understanding  (Eph- 
enians  1 :  IS)  arc  but  a  handful,  a  "little  flock" 
(Luke  12:32),  in  comparison  with  the  tmnmn- 
bered  liosts  which  are  to  have  the  same  blessing 
ing  the  future ;  "l^'or  the  earth  shaU  be  fall  of 
tho  knowledge  of  the  Lord  as  tho  waters  cover 
the  sea''.  (Isaiali  11:9)  Man's  poor  discern- 
ment of,  disinterest  in,  and  universal  want  of 
confonnity  to  the  standards  of  righteousness, 
which  Jehovali  originally  established  for  him, 
•vill  then  be  done  away  with.  "Then  the  eyes  of 
the  [spiritually]  blind  shall  be  opened,  and  the 
cars  of  the  [morally]  deaf  shall  be  unstopped: 
then  shall  the  lame  man  [now  unable  to  walk 
well  in  the  ways  of  righteousness]  leap  as  an 
hart  and  the  tongue  of  thj  dumb  [those  who  now 
have  no  word  of  praise  for  .TehovaJi]  shall  sing: 
for  in  the  wilderness  [the  barren  state  of  human 
society]  shall  waters  [of  refreshing  truth] 
break  ont,  and  streams  [coordinate  proclama- 
tion of  truth]  in  the  desert."^— Toaiah  35:5,  C. 
It  will  be  a  happy  time  v.  lien  tho  great  pri.soa 
doors  swing  out.  They  opened  In  more  than  six 
thousand  ^ears  a^o  to  if^-ccivc  the  first  pair; 
tliey  yav,n(-d  again  on  Calvary  to  ri-ceive  our 
Lord  Jcsua  as  he  gave  hia  pcrfct  life  as  a 
ransom  price.  But  it  nas  not  possible  that  "he 
[ay  a  now  cruaturi'l  ^'lould  be  bolder  of  death'' 
(Acts  2:i:^).  ^">  iiK'  jlrT^o^  doors  opened  out 
for  Ihe  iircl  timt;  oa  that  joyful  roaurrection 
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morning  when  tho  angels  aimonnc(?d,  '^0  is 
risen".  (Matthew  28:  G)  Thft  promii:e  was  also 
made  to  the  chnrch  that  "the  gates  of  death" 
shooid  not  prevail  against  ier.  (Matthew  16:18) 
Thongh  the  followers  of  Christ  have  died  ap- 
parently Uke  the  rest  of  people,  this  promise 
was  fulfilled  to  them  who  had  slept  in  uncon- 
sciousness throughout  the  Gospel  age  when,  in 
1878,  the  sleeping  saints  were  called  forth  into 
the  first  rcsnrreetion  to  glorv,  honor  and  im- 
mortality; and  since  then  each  saint  at  his 
change  has  entered  into  glory.  Having  been 
sown  in  weakness,  they  were  there  raised  in 
glory;  having  been  sown  animal,  or  human, 
bodies,  they  were  then  raised  with  wonderful 
spirit  bodies,  that  they  might  more  effectually 
serve  God  and  bless  mankind. 

•^  Comfort  and  Guidance  Needed 

Those  are  therefore  the  first-fruits  of  them 
that  slept;  Christ  Jesuts  being  the  first  of  the 
first-frnits  (1  Corinthians  15 ;  20 ;  Colossians  1 : 
18),  but  when  mankind,  the  after-fruits,  shall 
be  gradnally  called  forth  from  the  tomb  they 
will  be  in  need  of  the  st,rong,  paternal  gnidance 
and  the  tender,  maternal  interest  of  the  Christ, 
Head  and  body,  who  shall  then  occupy  power- 
ful positions  as  spirit  beings.  Instead  of  the 
darkness  which  now  prefvails  in  the  minds  of 
the  pe<yple,  the  glorious  Sun  of  Eighteousness 
with  healing  in  his  beams  will  be  shining;  and 
into  that  blaze  of  warmth  and  light  shall  come 
the  blinking,  somewhat  bewildered  prisoners  of 
d^alk,  to  be  instructed,  helped,  and  blessed  up 
the  highway  of  holiness  then  open  until,  if  they 
will,  not  only  all  traces  of,  the  sentence  of  death 
will  be  gone,  but  also  all  effects  of  the  sentence, 
all  imperfection-  A  perfect  mind,  a  perfect 
body,a  perfect  environment,  perfect  life,  and, 
last  of  all,  perfect  dominion  will  be  restored  to 
those  of  the  now  benig-hted  prisoners  of  liope 
ivho  wnl]  then  be  v.illiiij,'  and  obedient  toward 
God's  laws.  Tlius  it  is  that  ''the  Lord  Ioo;.-oth 
(ho  prisoners". — Psalm  14*3:7. 

"Rui  time  for  the  deliverance  of  the  prisonors 
is  at  liawJ.  The  t^^rriblc  slorm  of  the  World 
VTar  \rhii;h  ha.-i  ju>:l  sTtept  tho  rations  Jesus  de- 
clared wou]d  be  tho  bo.t^nning  of  the  tearing 
a^'^ay  of  tho  old  order  of  tliingf,  preparatory 
to  the  inaujm-ation  of  the  new  order,  under 
>^-hi<Ji  ail  the  prisonprs  ^vill  come  forth  from  tie 
prison-house.  Another  spasm  of  trouble  must 
come,  and  then  another,  cvca  greater  thaa  ti« 


preceding  ones;  and  then  the  still  small  voioe 
of  comfort  and  consolation  to  aH  that  mourn. 
These  wiE  foUow  quickly  one  upon  the  other. 
Let  all  the  prisoners  who  yet  have  a  meaifurc  of 
life  take  courage;  for  notmtlistanding  tho 
trouble  and  suffering  on  every  hand,  the  Golden 
Ago  is  at  the  doors.  Let  them  rejoice  for  them- 
selves and  for  their  fellow-prisoners  who  aT« 
resting  silently  in  the  prison-house  of  death, 
that  shortly  now  the  testimony  concerning  the 
love  of  God  through  Christ  to  the  redemption 
and  deliverance  of  mankind  shall  be  given  to  alL 

"There's  a  widoness  in  God's  mercy. 
Like  the  wideness  of  th'i  sea; 

There's  a  Irindness  in  his  justies. 
Though  severe  his  judgments  be. 

roT  the  love  of  QoA  is  broader 
Than  the  measure  of  ra&n'g  mind; 

And  the  heart  of  the  Eternal 
Is  most  wondcrfnUy  kind." 


JUVENILE  BIBLE  STUDY 

On?  question  ftrr  esch  day  Is  provided  tiy  thf*  Jonmal. 
TUo  parea(  will  tind  it  interestin;  and  beliifiil  te  bat* 
the  child  tuke  up  tbs  question  each  day  and  aM  It  In 
flnding  the  Liis\rer  in  Um  Scriptures,  Urns  dereli^lnK 
a  ImofTledge  at  the  Blbto  and  when  to  find  IB  It  Om 
tilings  desired. 


1.  Q.  How  should  tee  inierpret  the  pamblea^ 
syniiol-s  and  dark  sayings  of  the  Biblef 

A.  A  parable  is  a  word  picture  intended  ts 
teach,  a  lesson  and  to  illnstrate  some  plain  truth 
taught  by  the  Bible.  Parables  and  symbols 
should  bo  interpreted  in  harmony  with  the  plain 
statements.— 2  Peter  1:20;  2  Timothy  3:16; 
Psalm  97 :  IL 

2.  Q.  How  did  Jesus  speak  to  the  mttHHudea 
and  tvky  coidd  th^  not  wideTstand  Mm9 

A.  Jesus  always  spoke  in  parables  to  the  mul- 
titude. (Matthew  13:34)  He  spoke  plainly  to 
his  disciples.  (Matthew  13 :  10-16)  It  was  Glod'a 
due  time  for  thf;  disciples  to  understand,  but 
not  for  tlie  multitude.  Jesus  was  hiding  the 
divine  secrets  from  the  worldly  wise  and  pru- 
dent. He  explained  his  parables  to  the  disciples, 
thaiiking  the  heavenly  Father  that  others,  with- 
out faith,  could  not  understand  the  mysteries 
o;'  his  cnmiiig  kingdom.  But  God  has  a  due  time 
IVir  all  to  understand.— John  5 :  28,  29:  Matthew 
11 :  25 :  Zr^phaniah  3 :  8, 9 :  Psalm  25 :  14 j  1  Cor- 
i  nthians  2:14;  2  Corinthians  4 : 4. 

7.    Q.   How  did  God  give  «.>•  thf  Bihlef 

A.    He  inspired  men  to  write  it,  his  sptrit 
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operating  upon  ihc  minds  of  men.  The  spirit 
ot"  God  is  iu\Hsi]3l'.'.  yet  all-poworful.  No  other 
booli  vv'Ks  evar  inspii-od  by  God. — 2  Peter  1:20, 
21;  1  Peter  1:10-12;  Habakktik  2:2;  Heb.  1:1. 

•i.  Q.  What  is  ilte  general  teaching  of  the 
Bihlef 

A.  Genesis,  the  first  boot,  tells  us  about  the 
creation,  how  sin  entered  the  world  and  how 
man  lost  the  blessin.qs  of  life.  Revelation,  the 
last  book,  tells  as  that  sin,  sickness,  sorroTv, 
pain  and  death  chaii  some  day  all  puss  away. 
Other  books  .show  Jehovah's  program,  contain- 
ii!g  promises  of  comfort  and  good  ehoer,  a.s  well 
as  many  historical  narratives  of  men  and 
•nationd, — Genesis,  chaptei's  1-3;  1  Corinthians 
15 :22 ;  Romans  5 :12 ;  1  Timothy  2 :4-6 ;  Hebrews 
2 :  14;  1  Timotliy  2 :  U;  Revelation  21 : 1-G. 

.5.  Q.  IVkat  is  th^  difference  betrceen  the  Old 
and  Ncif  Testaments? 

A.  Briefly  stated,  the  New  Testament  is 
concealed  in  the  Old,  and  the  Old  Testament  is 
revealed  in  the  New. — 1  Coriutliiaus  10:11; 
Liike  24: 27 ;   Isaiah  61: 1. 

G.  Q.  Why  is  so  much  history  of  the  Jewish 
nation  found  in  the  Bible? 

A.  The  Jews  were  the  only  nation  under  a 
law  covenant  with  God,  and  the  things  of  their 
history  were  recorded  to  foreshadow  g'ood 
things  to  come.  (Hebrews  10:1;  Amos  3:2; 
1  Corinthians  10: 11)  This  history  also  furnish- 
es a  wonderful  Mme  table,  enabling  us  to  deter- 
mine where  we  are  on  the  stream  of  time. — 
Romans  5:6;  Acts  17:26;   1  Timothy  2:6. 

7.  Q.  Does  the  Bible  teach  anytlhinj  concern- 
ing the  future? 

A.  Jesus  said  the  holy  Spirit  wDl  guide  us 
into  all  truth  and  show  us  things  to  come. — 
John  16 :  13 ;  Eovehttion  2 :  2,  3 ;  Isaiah  3ij :  1-3 ; 
Eevelation  21 : 4 ;   Isaiah  55 :  13 ;   11 :  6,  9. 


S.   Q.  Is  the  Bible  true? 

A.  Yes,  when  properly  translated.  If  we  take 
an  auto  trip  and  have  a  guide  book  which  points 
out  everything  along  the  road,  that  we  would 
say  is  a  true  book.  The  Bible  is  a  lamp  unto 
onr  feet  and  a  light  unto  our  pathway.— Psalm 
119 :  105 ;  Isaiah  35 :11 ;  Hebrews  6 :  18;  2  Tim- 
othy 2:13. 

9.  Q.  Why  do  so  many  persons  say  the  Bible 
is  not  true? 

A.  Because  ihej'  do  not  understand  it.  They 
may  not  desire  to  study  it,  nor  be  honest  enough 
to  ijelievc  it,  or  humble  enough  to  accept  it. — 
Isaiah  55 :  8,  9 ;  Psalm  25 :  9 ;  2  Corinthians  4 : 
4;   Zephaniah  2:3;  Psalm  97:11. 

10.  Q.  Is  the  Bible  "an  old  fiddle  upon  which 
any  tune  can  be  played"? 

A.  No.  The  Bible  when  understood  is  like  a 
beautiful  harp,  which  yields  sweet  melody  when 
rightly  played.  It  is  filled  with  good  tiding^ 
of  great  joy  which  some  day  will  come  to  all 
people.— Luke  2:9-11;  Psahn30:5;  Isaiah  1: 
IS;  Isaiah  60:2,  3;  2  Peter  1:19. 

11.  Q.   Does  the  Bible  contradict  itseiff 
A.   No,  not  if  we  use  the  key  to  the  BiUe. 

The  key  is  this :  "In  due  time" — ^"rightly  divide 
the  word  of  truth,"— Proverbs  4: 18 ;  I  Timothy 
2: 6;  2  Timothy  2: 15;  1  Peter  3: 15. 
13.  Q,  Did  one  man  tcrite  the  all  Biblef 
A.  No,  it  was  written  by  many  writers.  These 
men  lived  hundreds  of  years  apart,  yet  their 
messages  are  in  perfect  harmony.  The  four 
Gospels  were  written  by  four  different  men  and 
agree  in  all  substantial  parts. 

13.  Q.  Who  KTote  the  first  five  books  of  thi 
Biblef 

A.   Moses. 

14.  Q.  How  many  hooks  are  in  the  Biblef 
A.    Sixtv-six. 


Te  ShaU  Not  Sleep 


Sle<T)  on,  ye  brare,  in  Fl.intlpr?  I'teld: 
Sleep  on   nnd   rest,  where  poppies  grow 

and   fr.i5i-ance  j-ieUl. 
Sleep  o;t    till   Satiiu  j<   race  is   ran. 
Arwl  st!llt»d  are  hurrp)!,  grceil  ;:ih1  gur;. 

■^    Sie^  on,  ye  (l*ad,  wUere  poppies  poir 
Eet\veen    th^   crossaw,    row    ud    niw, 

-V  For  Cltr'it  has  come  with  us  to  dTrpIl. 
"He  hnth  tbe  keys  to  D«>-,ith  aud  HeU". 

Sleep   on.   de«r   hearts, 

Cut  not  fotevar  sboO  ]•  dweU. 


Tn    Flanclcr'.s  Fields, 

.Saltli  lie,  v.ho  con<iu«red  De.ith  and  Bell; 

fcaiili  He,    who  iloetli  all   things   well. 

Ye  nhcU  not     sleep  where  popples  blow 

Befnean  the  crosses,  row  on  row, 

>ijiy,   out   Cor   long, 

I'or  that  great  ila.r,  so  long  foretold, 

liy  Sage,  and  Boob,  and  Prophets  old — Is  come. 

Aad  soon  TIi«  Christ,  tlw  pre!<eot  Ckrlvt, 

Win  say.  "Come  forth,  Arise! 

1^  Bartfa's  giad  Day,  God'i  PamttaB." 
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Iguazu  to  be  Put  to  Work 

"U^  OBTY  million  dollars  are  nothing  after  an 
J-  OTgy  of  sjwnding  in  •which  forty  hDlion  tvob 
''"blown  in"  mthout  a  thonght.  j\iid  debts  no 
longer  disturb  anyone,  when  they  run  into 
hundreds  of  billions. 

Forty  million  is  the  sum  which  it  is  estimated 
will  be  necessary  to  go  into  debt  to  put  Iguazu 
to  work.  Iguazu  is  to  be  found  about  800  miles 
from  Buenos  Ayres  on  the  border  between 
Argentine  and  Brazil,  and  is  a  series  of  water- 
falls, 275  in  number,  some  of  which  rival  the 
Niagara  Falls. 

The  world  scarcity  of  coal  is  particularly  felt 
in  South  America,  where  coal  is  not  abundant ; 
and  the  Yankees  of  the  South  hav«  long  looked 
forward  to  the  time  when  the  cities,  railways 
and  mdxtstnes  of  Argentijie  might  get  their 
lig^t,  heat  and  power  from  Iguosu. 
The  plan  provides,  for  a  two  or  three-year 

'  buildmg  operation,  producing  ISOiOOO  horse- 
power at  first,  and  ultimately  300,000.  Some  of 
the  wiater  povj^r  is  m  Brazil,  and  that  country 

,  is  likely  to  follow  the  example  sot  by  Argentine. 
On*  of  the  greatest  treasures  a  country  oan 
have  is  its  waterfalls.  That  the  phenomena 
which  produce  these  sources  <yf  beneficent  power 
are  among  the  treasures  of  the  Almighty  may 
be  infelrred  from  the  statement  that  "when  he 
nttereth  his  voice,  there  is  a  multitude  of  rain 
in  th«  heavens,  and  ha  causeth  the  vapors  to 
ascend  from  the  ends  of  the  earth;  he  maketh 
lightnings  wLtli  rain,  and  bringeth  forth  tho 
wind  out  of  his  treasures".— Jeremiah  10:13. 

Millions  for  the  Chinese 

FOE  a  traveler  to  fall  sick  in  China  prior  to 
the  advent  of  Western  civilization  meant 
that  nothing  but  nature  would  come  to  the 
rescue  to  get  him  well.  It  is  getting  better,  as 
BcienoSHakes  the  place  of  superstition,  and  the 
American-taught  practitioner  helps  the  sick  to 
recovery. 

In  this  work  the  Bockefeller  Foundation  is 
doing  son^etMng  snbstantiaL  Over  $2,000,000 
have  been  expended  in  the  establisimiGnt  of 
medical  iBstitutions  to  teach  the  Chinese 
modern  medical  practice.  ISxisting  medical 
•ohools  and  hospitals  have  been  aided  by  the 


Foundation,  but  the  two  principal  institufions       %[ 
are  the  PekLn  Union  Medical  College  under       °^ 
construction,  and  the  Shanghai  Mei^cal  College 
buildings  for  which  are  to  go  up  as  soon  a»      •  J 
there  is  a  sufficiency  of  building  materials.  '■  ' 

This  id  on  excellent  use  of  wealth.  No  lover 
of  humanity  would  begrudge  the  millions  of 
American  money  flowing  to  the  help  of  th« 
Chinese.  In  a  way  it  is  owed  to  them  to  mak* 
a  sort  of  restitution  for  the  untold  damage  done 
by  the  long  encouragement  of  opium  by  "dvil. 
ized"  nations  making  money  out  of  tite  viee^ 
The  more  millions  that  can  be  sent  to  help 
people  that  are  worse  off  than  we  are,  the 
better;  for  such  manifestatioBs  of  interest  go 
far  toward  promoting  good  feeling  between  Vb» 
races. 

This,  however,  is  nothing  to  tba  gigantia 
benefits  that  will  flow  to  the  xaore  llaekwar^ -. 
peoples  when  the  Golden  Age  is  tslfy  ti^^red. :  -^ 
in.  Not  minions,  but  billions,  wi3i,%e  oMuMezcd  -    '*■ 
the  proper  thing,  when  the  great  soottTe  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people  will  be^  not  greedy  tknt.  thi.       ^ 
genuine  brotherly  love  that  we  are  assayed  irSi    ^*  ' 
prevail  throoghoat  the  whole  world  imder  the    "  .. 
auspices  of  the  better  day,  abottt  to  dswa.  *r' 

And  Stia  They  Leaee  Ck 

TWO  boys  read  of  a  lucky  stonis  to  be  fomid 
only  in  swallows'  nests.    They  looked  for  - 
the  nests  on  top  of  a  bam,  and  one  of  tkem  fell 
forty  feet  and  wae  nearly  lolled. 

An  autoist  was  preparing  to  replace  a  puno* 
tared  tire,  and  dropped  an  inflated  tire  to  the. 
ground.    It  exploded  with  such  force  that  it     * 
shattered  both  his  legs. 

A  big  copperhead  snake  crept  into  the  wooden 
box  that  holds  the  bell  at  a,  railroad  crossing, 
and  put  the  bell  out  of  commission.  A  party 
of  autoists  drove  over  the  erossisg  and  two 
were  killed. 

On  Long  Ldand  a  storm  blew  down  tat  elec- 
tric wire  across  the  road.  An  army  officer 
passing  in  his  automobile  stinick  <ie  wire  and 
A\as  instantly  kUled  by  the  current 

In  Ohio  a  man  w^aa  assisting  the  local  volun- 
teer fire  department  to  put  out  a  fina.  An  eleo-         "^ 
trie  feed  wire  fell  against  the  hose,  and  the 
electric   current,   passing  through   the  metal 
nozzle  which  the  man  had  hold  of,  killed  htm       4 


GOLDEN  AGE  (CALENDAR 


JANUARY    7    TO    20,     19i0 
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POLITICAL,  DOMESTIC  and  FOREIGN 


Real  Prison  Reform 

A  FEW  persons  are  interested  in  prison  re- 
form, some  of  them  on  humanitarian  and 
others  on  political  grounds.  The  very  few  who 
are  roally  interested  on  humanitarian  grounds 
are  usually  woefully  lacking  in  knowledge  of 
actual  prison  conditions.    Under  the  leadei'ship 

f'  o'f  an  affable  and  entertaining  guide,  picked 
from  the  guards  with  a  view  to  making  a  favor- 
ahle  impression  on  visitoi's,  they  have  heen 
swished  deftly  around  the  more  public  parts  of 
the  prison  and  often  have  the  idea  that  it  is  a 
very  nice  place.  True,  even  to  those  who  Imow 
the  inside  life  of  a  prison,  it  is  possible  to  imag- 
ine worse  conditions ;  but  that  is  beside  the  ques- 
tion of  real  reform. 

Of  those  who  are  periodically  interested  in 
prisons  on  political  grounds  there  is  much  occa- 
sion for  questioning  their  entire  sincerity;  for 
they  deliberate!)'  overlook  the  most  truthful  and 
most  accurate  source  of  information — the  pris- 
oners themselves.  There  are  some  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  securing  complete  information  from 

V--  men  while  they  are  actually  under  sentence,  but 
there  is  no  great  difficulty  involved  in  gathering 
it  from  men  who  liave  served  sentences  and  are 
out.  Of  what  eartldy  use  is  it  to  ask  Judge  So- 
and-So  or  Senator  Tliis-and-That  his  views  on 
prison  reform,  when  he  has  no  idea  of  what  a 
prison  is. like? 

There  woiild  be  minor  differences  of  opinion 
even  among  prisoner*  and  ex-prisoners  as  to 
what  could;  be  ijiost  advantageously  introduced 
in  the  shape  of  Reforms;  but  most  of  them,  we 
believe, wouTd  agree  on  these,  named  in  the  order 
of  their  importance : 

( 1)  Jndgpfi  ^l:oiild  be  obliged  by  law  to  spend 
thirty  days  in  ail  jails  to  which  they  are  likely 


to  hav6  to  sentence  men  (or  at  least  in  one  of  the 
jails)  and  sixty  days  in  the  penitentiary  to 
which  they  expect  to  commit  prisoners.  This 
should  be  as  necessary  to  qualification  for  a 
judge's  commission  as  a  diploma  from  a  law 
school.  For  obvious  reasons  it  is  not  likely  that 
such  a  reform  as  this  will  ever  be  suggested  by 
the  judiciary  itself,  but  we  believe  that  the  bet- 
ter-minded of  them  would  agree  to  its  reason- 
ablciuess  and  would  submit  to  its  requirements. 
The  idea  has  the  approval  of  God  Almighty;  for 
lie  sent  his  Son,  an  entirely  innocent  person,  into 
the  world  and  allow^ed  him  to  suffer  almost  un- 
thinkable indignities  "that  lie  might  be  a  merci- 
ful and  faithful  high  priest  in  things  pertaining 
to  God".  (Hebrews  2:17)  Such  judges  wotdd 
have  to  serve  under  a  bona  fide  sentence,  un- 
known to  the  prison  officials.  Sfety  days  would 
not  injure  them,  and  it  would  actually  pay;  for 
they  would  increase  in  "wisdom  never  learned  at 
schools".  It  is  a  serious  matter  for  one  human 
being  to  deprive  another  human  being  of  Ms 
liberty  for  long  periods  of  time. 

(2)  Separate  absolutely  and  entirely  all 
prisons  from  state  or  federal  departments  of 
justice.  Why  should  a  prison  be  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  very  department  which  was  instru- 
mental in  having  the  prisoner  indicted  and  sen- 
tenced? Has  not  that  department  done  enough 
when  it  has  turned  him  over  to  the  prison  offi- 
cials 1  Is  there  any  adequate  reason  why  prisons 
sliould  not  be  managed  by  prison  commissions, 
only  one  member  of  which  could  be  of  the  legal 
or  judicial  professions f 

(3)  Establish  a  parole  board  that  paroles — 
one  that  has  some  regard  for  the  evident  intent 
of  the  parole  laws.  This  board  sliould  be  abso- 
lutely separate  from  the  departments  of  justice 
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^nd  from  judges  and  district  attomeys,  -who 
usnally  are  employes  of  such  departments. 
A^Tiy  not  have  wiich  a  board  composed  of  civil- 
ians, not  professional  politicians?  Under  pres- 
ent parole  arrangements  it  frequently  occurs 
that  a  prisoner  \\\l\  secure  a  recoinmeudation 
from  the  olficials  of  tlie  prison,  but  fail  to  got 
ratification  from  the  judge  or  district  attorney 
who  had  to  do  with  sentencing  him  to  prison. 

Take  this  actual  example:  An  Italian  -svas 
convict-ed  of  complicity  in  a  counterfeiting 
scheme  and  sentenced  by  a  judge  to  three  years' 
imprisonment.  The  man  was  guilty  and  the 
sentence  was  probably  not  excessive,  as  such 
sentences  go.  But  note  now  what  happens.  The 
man  knew  not  over  a  dozen  words  of  English 
and  in  disappointment  he  employed  four  of 

them,  sajing,  "Aw,  go  to  h ".    The  judge 

promptly  added  five  more  years  to  his  sentence, 
making,  eight,  ostensibly  to  impress  the  man 
with  the  dignity  and  majesty  of  the  law.  But 
was  it  the  dignity  of  the  law  or  his  own  dignity 
of  which  he  was  more  conscious  ?  Surely  the  law 
was  not  magnified  by  such  an  outburst.  If  six 
raontlis  had  been  added,  the  majesty  of  the  law 
would  really  have  been  revealed.  "Wliat  chance 
would  that  man  have  for  a  parole,  even  if  he 
were  a  model  prisoner*  What  cliance  did  he 
have?  Xone,  while  that  judge  lived  or  was  in 
office.  The  man  sei"ved  his  time,  barring  a  few 
weeks  cut  ofi:  by  presidential  commutation,  v 

(4)  Abolition  of  limi  ted  outgoing  mail.  There 
is  no  earthly  or  heavenly  reason  why  a  man 
should -not  be  allowed  to  write  all  he  wants  to. 
The  limits  have  been  removed  on  incoming  mail 
in  most  prisons.  Kemo^'ing  the  limitations  on 
outgoing  mail  would  not  materially  increase  the 
burdens  of  the  prison  postoffice.  There  would 
be- an  increase  for  the  first  few  weeks,,  then  it 
would  drop  back  to  something  near  normal. 
Among  one  thousand  prisoners  there  would 
probably  be  not  over  fifty  who  would  write  more 
than  otj^e  letter  a  week.  There  is  no  real  reason 
M'hy  eitlTer  incoming  or  outgoing  mail  should  be 
read,  though  almost  tjo  prisoner  will  object  to 
having  the  envelope  opened  so  that  the  manage- 
ment could  be  sure  no  harmful  narcotics  or 
saws,  etc.,\came  in.  Tf  a  prisoner's  outgoing 
mail  rose  above  a  certain  number  per  month, 
let  hun  pay"  the  postage. 

(0)  Absolute  and  unequivocal  abolition  oL' 
compulsory  attendance  at  religious  services.  To 


force  attendance  at  religious  scr^-ice  of  any  kind 
is  uu-Christiau,  un-American,  unconstitutional, 
and  inhuman.  It  works  hardship  to  Christians, 
to  the  irreligious,  and  to  Jews,  and  could  do 
no  good  to  any  one.  Have  the  religious  services 
if  desired,  make  them  as  attractive  as  possible, 
but  let  the  men  go  on  their  oven  volition. 

(6)  Select  the  major  officials  from  es-prison,* 
ers — surely  there  are  enough  in  all  walks  of  life 
and  in  all  the  varying  degrees  of  capacity.  By 
the  most  hardened  and  disinterested  prison  ofli- 
eial  it  will  Ijc  admitted  that  a  certain  percentage 
of  the  prisoners  are  innocent.  Those  who  have 
the  best  opportmiity  of  Imowing  aver  that  these 
innocent  run  somewhat  near  ten  per  cent  of  the 
whole  number.  If  the  courts  are  nine-tenths  effi- 
cient, that  is  not  a  bad  average  for  imperfect 
and  often  biased  human  beings,  even  though  it 
is  hard  on  the  tenth-tenth.  Among  those  who 
are  guilty  there  is  probably  a  good  forty  per 
cent  who  have  sentences  cut  of  all  proportion  to 
the  crime  committed.  Even  if  some  of  these 
men  became  wardens  or  deputy  wardens  they 
could  not  mitigate  the  sentences,  but  they  could 
approach  the  problems  of  the  men  with  sympa- 
thetic hearts  and  understanding  minds — a  thing 
which  feiv  outsiders,  even  though  well-inten- 
tioned, can  do.  The  men  do  not  want  to  be  cod- 
died  or  toadied  to;  many  of  them  played  tlie 
game  and  lost  and  they  are  willing  to  take  their 
medicine  in  a  manly  way ;  but  they^do  want  and 
are  entitled  to  talk  to  officers  a^man  to  man  and 
not  as  caged  beasts  to  man. 

Stripes  and  Stripes 

STKIPF^S  for  prisoners'  clothing  have  been 
abolished  in  the  better-ordered  prisons  of 
this  country,  but  the  stripes  which  attach  to  the 
man's  reputation  are  a.s  difficult  to  eradicate  as 
though  they  were  actual  stripes  in  his  skin.  The 
old  idea,  -«'hich  was  generally  accepted  in  Jean 
Val  jean's  day,  'once  a  convict  always  a  convict", 
has  no  foundation  in  reason,  justice,  or  fact. 
Tliei'e  are  a  few  professional  flirters  with  prison 
colls;  these  take  their  chances,  give  no  quarter 
and  ask  none.  But  these  do  not  make  up  the 
bulk  of  prison  inmates. 

The  most  of  them  are  men  who  have  either 
(1)  violated  the  law  in  some  purely  technical 
sense,  unacquainted  with  the  multitudinous 
statutes  on  the  law  books,  or  (2)  succumbed  to 
various  kinds  of  allurements  midcr  heavy  stress. 
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and  (3)  a  few  otliers  who  have  set  out  to  beat 
the  state  or  government  in  some  manner  that 
docs  not  involve  the  lives  or  happiness  of  other 
citizens  but  merely  property,  and  (4)  political 
prisoners — those  who  have  committed  some 
statutory  offense  against  tlie  state  as  such,  as 
distinguished  from  offenses  against  life  or 
i      property  of  the  state's  citizens. 

Added  to  these  is  a  small  fifth  class  of  inno- 
cent men,  and  a  sixth  class,  also  of  minor  pro- 
portions, who  are  guilty  in  both  intent  and  fact. 
But  whatever  the  occasion  for  their  incarcera- 
tion, it  is  surely  an  incontrovertible  proposition 
that,  when  a  man  has  been  convicted  by  self  or 
by  jury,  been  sentenced  by  an  authorized  judge, 
and  has  served  his  sentence,  he  has  paid  ail  that 
the  law  demanded  of  him  as  a  penalty  for  his 
misdeed.  It  not  infrequently  happens  that  with 
his  discharge  the  one-time  prisoners  greatest 
difficulties  begin.  If  he  is  a  man  of  affluence  he 
may  not  need  to  worry;  but  if  he  was  well 
cleaned  up  financially  by  the  expense  of  his  de- 
/  fense  fight  and  by  his  expense  while  in  prison, 
he  may  experience  grave  difficulty.  His  position 
is  somewhat  recognized  by  the  law  when  it  re- 
quires the  prison  officials  to  provide  him  with 
an  outfit  of  clothing  and  a  ticket  back  to  the 
point  from  wliich  he  was  sentenced.  But  this 
docs  not  get  him  a  job. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  there  are  certain 
philanthropic  agencies  which  help  in  securing 
wage  jobs  for  men  that  are  not  experienced  in 
clerical,  professional,  or  executive  positions.  It 
is  seldom  that  such  agencies  have  anything  to 
offer  for  professional  men.  The  lawyer  cannot 
return  to  his  profession.  His  own  fellows  bar 
him.  The  doctor  can  seldom  return  to  his  prac- 
lice:  no  opportunity  is  given  him  to  profit  from 
'^  his  lesson.  Occasionally  a  former  employer  will 
take  a  man  back  for  sake  of  the  man's  family. 

But  why  should  there  be  any  charity,  why  any 
patronizing  at  all!  If  the  penalty-  has  been  paid, 
why  make  the  man  continue  to  pay  it  for  the 
rest  of""his  life?  Wliv  is  he  barred  from  civD 
service  positions,  though  his  services  may  be 
most  exijert!  Is  it  not  because  of  the  old  idea, 
such  aa  voiced  by  Emmanuel  Kant,  that  the 
s^tate  Ls  aVnysde  being  \vith  a  sonl  and  that  tliis 
soul  has  had  its  dignity  offended?  All  right, 
suppose  tliat  wove  true.  The  state  by  its  prop- 
erly conctitutcd  agents  has  prescribed  what  is 
assumed   to  be   a  just   retribution   for   Euch 


offense.  Does  the  government  profess  to  be  sat- 
isfied in  the  matter  and  at  the  same  time  dissat- 
isfied? If  the  ex-prisoner  happens  to  be  a  man 
of  means  the  government  will  gladly  let  him 
invest  his  money  in  bonds  or  other  government 
securities.  Fine,  perfectly  proper.  Btit  why 
discriminate  against  the  man  who  has  only  time, 
skill  and  experience  to  invest  in  government, 
activities?  There  are  no  statistics  to  show  that 
a  man  is  less  reliable  as  an  employe  after  he 
has  been  a  prisoner  than  before. 

Furthermore, why  should  there  be  no  recourse 
against  the  state  for  one  who  has  suffered  false 
imprisonment  ?  Do  we  still  believe  that  the  king 
can  do  no  wrong  t  Government  agents  with 
almost  unlimited  legal  machinery  and  means  at 
their  disposal  can,  if  they  wish,  make  a  Tery 
sorry  time  for  a  man  of  meager  xieciiniary  back- 
ing. He  may  not  be  able  to  stand  the  expftnsA 
of  a  fight  long  enough  to  prove  himself  innocent. 
He  is  put  into  prison  for  one,  three,  five  years, 
until  his  ease  worries  around  to  where  he  is 
shoi\Ti  to  be  not  guUty.  The  man,  if  in  middle 
age,  is  financially  ruined  for  life.  His  family 
has  suffered  great  hardship;  yet  there  is  no 
practical  means  of  redress.  He  caimot  sue  the 
government  for  the  mistakes  of  its  agents, 
though  in  every  other  kind  of  business  it  is  a 
Avell-established  rule  of  action  that  principals 
are  responsible  for  the  acts  of  their  agents.  If 
the  judge  and  prosecuting  attorney  responstide 
tor  his  incarceration  are  still  alive,  he  mif^t 
proceed  against  them  individually  or  under  a 
conspiracy  charge,  if  there  seemed  to  be  any 
clement  of  conspiracy.  But  what  prosecuting 
attorney  would  show  zeal  in  presenting  such  a 
ease  to  the  grand  jury  and  in  carrying  it 
through  the  courts  ?  AVhat  judge  could  be  found 
who  would  be  willing  to  pronounce  sentence 
against  a  fellow  judge?  Then  possibly  there 
was  no  evil  design  whatever  on  the  part  of  the 
officials,  but  the  unjust  imprisonment  'vaa  sim- 
ply due  to  human  imperfection  and  frailty. 
What  then !  Even  if  an  ei-prisoner  had  peconi- 
a.T\  means  with  which  to  etury  on  litigatioa  he 
has  no  statutory  gi-ounds  for  so  doing. 

It  has  been  left  for  heatlien  Japan  to  take  the 
lead  in  improvement  in  some  of  these  matters. 
There,  if  a  man  is  disoriminatcd  against  in  the 
social  or  commercial  world  simply  because  he 
has  served  a  srntence  in  prison,  the  parson  who 
discriminates  against  him  is  subject  to  fine  and 
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imprisonment;  and  the  law  is  enforced.  Fur- 
thermore, a  man  falsely  or  "wrongly  imprisoned 
can  gt!t  full  financial  redress,  not  from  individ- 
uals hat  from  the  government.  The  people  hy 
its  representatives  made  the  mistake ;  the  people 
should  pay  for  its  mistakes,  just  as  any  indi- 
vidual is  required  to  do. 

Persia  and  the  World  War 

LIKE  the  nations,  of  South  America,  and  all 
other  nations  that  were  able  to  keep  out  of 
the  conflict,  Persia  was  benefited  in  some  ways 
by  the  world  war.  Its  capital  and  trade  have 
doubled. 

The  country  is  a  high  plateau,  2,000  to  6,000 
feet  high,  ^v^th  no  railways,  few  roads,  only  one 
navigable  rivor,  and  is  cut  off  from  easy  com- 
munication with  the  rest  of  the  world  by  moun- 
tain chains  on  the  north  and  south. 

The  rains  of  ages  have  washed  tho  soil  from 
the  hillsides,  seaming  them  v.-\th  gullies,  and 
making  travel  difficult  and  expensive.  It  may 
be  said  that  virtually  the  whole  trade  of  Persia 
is  carried  on  the  back  of  beasts  of  burden  such 
as  traversed  the  country  twenty-live  hundred 
or  more  years  ago. 

These  conditions  have  largely  cut  Persia  off 
from  the  rest  of  tho  world,  although  the  culture 
of  its  inhabitants  has  not  greatly  suffered  be- 
cause of  this;  and  it  ia  kno-wn  as  the  most 
enlightened  of  the  Mohammedan  nations,  the 
Pfcv.^tp.n  lieing  styled  the  Frenchman  of  the  east. 

The  first  noteworthy  appearance  of  Persia 
on  tlie  pages  of  histary  is  as  a  part  of  the  Xledo- 
Persian  empire,  established  by  Cyrus  the  Great, 
the  second  empire  in  history  that  bore  sway 
over  the  whole  civilized  earth. 

When  the  third  world  empire  made  its  ap- 
pearance, Alexander  the  Great  invaded  Persia 
and  traversed  it  with  his  conquering  hosts 
from  one  end  to  the  other,  going  on  through 
-;lfghanistan  and  the  Khyber  Pass  into  India, 
and  returning  to  Babylon  by  Baluchistan  and 
the  -sijore  route  along  the  Persian  Gulf. 

The  priests  of  Persia  teach  the  boys  and  men 
to  disregard  and  despise  everything  said  to 
them  by  the  women,  and  as  a  consequence  the 
Persian  has  no  home  life  worthy  of  the  name. 
Insolence  ftpm  her  twelve-year-old  son  is  ex- 
pected h^  the  Persian  mother  as  inevitable. 

^Vhen  the  Shah  of  Persia  visited  Paris  some 
years  ago  he  shocked  the  hotel  patrons  by 
throA\ing  his  chop  bones  under  the  table  after 


he  had  finished  his  meal.  ETe  probably  thought 
there  was  no  reason  why  he  should  not  feel 
at  home  and  act  accordingly. 

Before  the  war  the  finances  of  Persia  were 
under  the  control  of  an  American,  Morgan 
Schuster.  He  managed  these  so  efficiently,  and 
protected  the  Shah  so  effectively  from  the  im- 
positions of  the  financiers  of  more  highly'civil- 
ized  nations,  that  Schuster  was  compelled  to 
resign  his  position.  The  diplomatic  presstlte 
became  too  strong. 

The  pearl  fisheries  of  the  Persian  Gulf  have 
an  annual  output  of  about  $1,000,000  per  year. 
Koses  flourish  so  profusely  that  they  are  cul- 
tivated in  fields  for  the  purpose  of  mannfacture 
into  perfumes.  The  population  is  estimated  at 
about  9,500,000. 

It  is  certain  that  the  kingdom  of  Persia  is 
the  second  part,  the  breast  and  arms  of  silver, 
of  the  great  image  which  Nebuchadnezzar  saw 
in  his  dreams,  and  which  the  Prophet  Daniel 
explained  to  him ;  and  it  is  equally  certain  that 
the  kingdom  which  is  to  replace  the  Persian 
kingdom,  and  all  the  other  kingdoms  seen  in 
that  vision,  is  the  Jdngdom  of  the  Lord,  Mes- 
siah's kingdom,  which  brings  with  it  the  dawn 
of  hope  for  the  Persians  and  for  all  the  other 
peoples  of  the  earth. — Daniel  2 : 1-49. 

Frerteh  Women 

Page  141  contained  a  reflecfion  on  French 
women  which  would  better  ilave  been  omitted. 
We  are  not  perfect  in  judgment — yet — ^bnt  try- 
ing to  be — and  do  not  wish  to  do  an  injustice 
to  anybody. 

Blarney  Cattle 

"The  Golden  Age  magawne  is  good,  full  of  truth,, 
hope  and  fact.    Keep  the  good  work  up," 

— W.  D.  g.,  PiUshurgh.  Px 

"The  Golden  Age  exceeds  my  expectations.  It  cer- 
tainly does  contain  a  message  of  hope  for  the  beTrildered 
world."  — D.  S.  W.,  Clarkshurg.  W.  Vet. 

"We  received  our  first  copy  yesterday  and  ire  are  well 
pleased  with  same.  How  easy  it  ia  to  readl  I  suppos* 
that  is  partly  due  to  the  dull  paper  used  and  partly  to 
the  large  print."  — R.  M.,  St.  Louis,  .Vo. 

"Perusal  of  one  copy  demonstrated  the  desirability 
of  having  your  publication.  The  Golden  Age,  in  my 
fajnily  circle  of  four  sons,  four  daughters,  wife  and 
nyself.   It  is  dean  and  newsy,  with  a  good  trend." 

— G.  E.  J.,  Tarrt/town,  N.  Y. 
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Thrifl  Supremely  Needed 

ALL  the  nations  oi'  the  world  are  today  like 
•  the  prodigal  son.  They  have  borrowed 
their  future  inheritances;  and  after  a  drunlien 
debauch  lasting  I'rom  August  1, 1014,  to  Novem- 
ber 11,  1918,  they  are  now  engaged  in  feeding 
the  hogs — the  profiteers — in  a  v.ay  that  Tvas 
never  before  true. 

The  average  worldng  man  is  liraite<l  in  educa- 
tion and  has  no  knov/Iedga  whatever  of  political 
economy.  With  the  outbreak  of  the  war  many 
of  these  men  suddenly  discovered  as  munition 
workers  or  ship  riveters  that  they  could  get 
three  times  as  much  money  as  they  had  ever 
canicd  before  in  their  lives.  Myriads  of  these 
men  knew  so  little  of  economics  that  it  would 
be  folly  even  to  try  to  tell  them  that  all  the 
a.  wages  paid  to  them  during  the  war  had  to  come 
out  of  somebody's  sa\anss.  And  having  flirted 
for  a  time  vrXh  wages  of  $10  to  $20  per  day, 
lots  of  them  have  concluded  that  the  world  has 
changed;  and  that  instead  of  having  to  work 
liard  for  a  living  hereafter,  and  to  be  careful 
of  the  dimes,  nickels  and  pennies,  they  can 
safely  spend  every  cent  they  earn,  without  any 
reckoning  day  ever  arriving. 

No  heresy  could  be  worse.  If  there  was  need 
for  these  men  to  save  during  the  war  so  that 
tJiey  could  participate  in  ihe  various  loans,  it 
is  still  mors  necessary  now;  for  the  interest  on 
all  the  loans  must  be  paid,  and  the  running  ex- 
penses of  the  governments  must  be  paid,  and 
there  is  no  way  in  which  these  expenses  can 
be  met  except  by  the  savings  of  the  people. 
Whether  these  savings  of  the  people  are  obtain- 
ed indirectly  by  loans  or  directly  by  taxation, 
it  is  certain  that  these  obligations  must  be  met, 
and  it  is  self-evident  that  the  governments  can- 
not ljO|;row  from  him  who  has  saved  nothing. 

Canada  Labor  Conference 

AN^  INDTJSTELiL  conference  was  recently 
■  assembled  in  Canada,  attended  by  one-third 
employes,  one-third  employers  and  one-third 
represenRLtives  of  the  public  Besolutions  were 
adoptsd  looking  toward  legislation  on  nnem- 
ployment,  sickne?s.  old-age  insurance,  minimum 
wage  laws,  better  pay  for  school  teachers,  better 


housing  conditions,  compulsory  education  up  to 
fourteen  years  of  age,  liberty  of  press,  freedom 
of  speech,  eight-hoiir  days,  and  union  recogni- 
tion and  collective  bargaining.  The  conference, 
was  divided  on  several,  points,  but  put  the 
questions  up  to  the  federal  and  provincial  prime 
ministers  for  consideration  and  action. 

The  commission  said  in  part : 

"TTie  commission  bslierca  that  the  day  has  passed 
when  an  employer  should  deny  his  employes  the  right 
to  org'aD.ize — a,  right  claimed  by  employers  themselves 
aad  not  denied  by  the  workers.  Employers  gain  nothing 
by  opposition;  for  the  emjiloyes  orgajiize  anyway,  and 
refusal  only  leaves  in  their  minds  a  rankling  sense  of 
injustice.  The  prudent  employer  will  recognized  such 
organization  and  deal  with  its  duly  accredited  repro- 
santatives." 

Wcating  on  a  Grand  Scale 

AS  illustrating  the  fact  that  some  people 
.  have  no  regard  whatever  for  the  conserva- 
tion of  the  products  of  human  toil.  Chairman 
William  J.  Graham,  of  the  House  Committee 
investigating  war  expenditures,  reports  that 
72,000  bales  of  cotton  were  left  lying  uncovered 
for  months  on  the  grounds  at  Nitro,  "W.  Va. 
He  also  reports  that  hundreds  df  millions  of 
dollars  were  paid  to  concerns  ihat  never  deliver- 
ed a  dollar's  worth  of  property  to  the  Govern- 
ment, to  cover  profits  which  they  fignred  they 
would  have  made  on  contracts  signed  before  the 
armistice  went  into  effect,  provided  they  \saA 
fulfilled  those  contracts. 

She  Saved  for  Her  Boy* 

CAPITAL  and  labor  are  not  the  only  elements 
of  the  population  that  exact  profits  vdthont 
rendering  compensating  service.  A.  woman  in 
New  York  city  lived  on  seventy-five  cents  per 
day  so  that  she  might  leave  a  f  oi-tune  of  $250,000 
unimpaired,  to  be  divided  between  her  two  sons. 
One  of  her  sons,  a  doctor,  she  appointed  execu- 
tor. The  doctor  paid  a  lawyer  $35,000  to  settle 
the  estate,  and  then  divided  what  was  left  be- 
tween himself  and  his  brother.  His  brother 
thinks  that  somebody  exacted  too  much  profit 
and  13  trying  to  tiud  out  "^ho  is  at  fault. 
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TIte  Six-Hour  Heresy 

ET£NEy  FORD  startled  tlie  indTistrial  world 
J-  -vvlien  he  announced  liis  policy  of  a  mini- 
innm  wage  of  $5.00  a  day  and  he  has  recently 
raised  that  to  $8.00,  It  could  not  be  done,  was 
the  "Durden  of  the  press  that  represents  the  re- 
actionary sector  of  the  manufacturing  front;  it 
would  disturb  relations  between  employer  and 
labor  in  an  ever-widening  circle.  Bat  it  was 
done ;  for  Ford  profited  by  attracting  the  ereani 
of  the  workers;  and  other  concerns  still  paid 
what  they  chose.  Ford  produced  "Fords"'  bet- 
ter and  cheaper  because  the  men  were  more  con- 
tent to  work  under  conditions  prevailing'  in  his 
great  shops  than  in  the  establishments  of  others 
less  democratic  than  himself. 

Time  was  ^\hen  the  twelve-hour  day  was  im- 
possible; yet  it  worked  out  all  riprht.  Then  in 
succession  the  industrial  impossibilities  were 
the  ten-liour.  the  nine-hour  and  the  eight-hour 
day;  but  no  concern  that  was  up  to  date  in  its 
methods  ever  lost  anything  by  the  better  work- 
ing conditions  spelled  by  the  shorter  Avork-day. 

Now  the  impossible  thing  is  the  six-hour  day. 
Xot  merely  impossible,  but  absolutely,  to  the 
nth  degree,  impossible,  unthinkable,  unbeliev- 
able, ^Tsionary,  absurd,  insane,  is  this  latest  in- 
dustrial heresy! 

Why! 

Because  it  hath  not  been  so  received  from 
the  fatlier;'. 

Cut  Baron  Leverhulme.  than  whom  no  one  in 
the  world,  at  least  in  the  British  world,  knows 
lietter  how  tf>  make  money  out  of  soap,  comes 
and  says  that  tl;p  six-hour  work-day  is  perfectly 
feasible.  The  baron  says  that  it  is  easy  in  a 
basiiif'ss  \\!i(M"p  t!io  ovrrhead  expenses,  including 
interest  on  <--;ipital,  salaries  of  partners  and 
mana.i^ers.  repaiis  and  rencwalF!,  depreciation, 
rent  and  ordinary  taxes,  are  togclhcr  equal  the 
pay-roll  cost. 

Here  are  his  iisuros :  Number  of  articles  pro- 
duced under  the  right-hour  day  and  forty-eight- 
honr'^'eek,  1000;  pay-roll.  $5000:  overhead  ex- 
penses, $.'5000;  yjroduction  cost  per  article  or 
unit  produced,  .$10.00.  The  raw  material  cost 
would  be  the  same  per  unit  unless  reduced  by  a 
less  coi^t  foj  a  larger  quantit3^ 

If  the^ working  hours  were  reduced  to  a  sLs- 
Iiour  day  and  a  thirty-six-hour  week,  and  two 
shifts  worked  in  the  plant,  the  baron  figures  the 
cost  S.S  follows,  the  same  v.-ago  being  paid  for 


the  six  as  for  the  eight-hour  day :  Articles  pro- 
duced, 1500:  pay-roll  $10,000;  overhead,  $5000; 
total,  $15,000 ;  unit  cost,  $10.00.  In  other  words, 
the  impossible  has  been  done — the  men  work 
six  instead  of  eight  hours,  and  the  goods  cost  no 
more  to  produce  apiece.  Work  is  given  to  hvo 
men,  where  it  had  Ijeen  available  for  but  one ! 

To  this  the  objection  is  raised  that  Ijefore  the 
war  the  pay-roll  in  billions  of  dollars  in  Amel-i- 
can  factories  was  4.5  billions,  and  overhead  only 
2.5  billions.  On  this  basis  a  factory  producing' 
.'^ay  1000  articles  would  cost  $4i500  pay-roll  and 
$2500  overhead;  total  $7000,  with  unit  cost  of 
$7.00  per  article.  The  liai'on  did  not  allow  for 
any  increase  in  overhead,  but  more  salary  must 
be  paid  managers  for  longer  hours ;  and  allow- 
ing for  an  increase  also  in  overhead,  the  figures 
would  be:  Articles  produced,  1500:  pay-roll, 
$9000;  overhead  $3500;  total  cost,  $12,500;  unit 
cost,  $8.33.  It  looks  as  though  it  couldn't  lie 
done,  and  get  the  goods  out  as  eheaplj''  as  Irefore. 

The  factor  that  Avill  produce  goods  as  inex- 
pensively as  before  and  yet  permit  the  six-hour 
day  is  the  attitude  of  the  worker.  He  A^-ill  feel 
better  about  his  work  and  work  a  little  faster 
if  he  is  to  have  a  25  per  cent  shorter  worldng- 
day.  Suppose  the  worker  works  one-fifth  or  20 
per  cent  faster  than  he  did  under  the  eight-hour 
day;  that  this  is  readily  possible  may  be  seen 
from  the  rate  of  work  of  tho  average  worker, 
who  feels  that  any  increased  speed  on  his  part 
may  result  in  his  having  to  mee*  that  speed  at 
all  times.  i 

With  production  one-fifth,  or  20  per  cent, 
faster  than  in  an  eight-hour  day  the  figures 
would  be:  Pay-roll.  $9000;  overhead,  $3500: 
total  $12,500;  articles  produced  ISOO;  unit  cost, 
$6.94  per  article.  The  miracle  is  quite  feasible, 
but  it  takes  the  cordial  cooperation  of  the 
woriicr  to  accomplish  it. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  in  the  Golden  Age, 
when  the  motto  of  trades  unionism,  "One  for  all, 
and  all  for  one",  becomes  a  living  reality  with 
every  one,  including  both  employer  and  eni- 
2)loye,  the  possibilities  of  the  worker  drawnng 
on  his  untouched  latent  powers  will  cause  indns- 
trj'  and  production  to  jump  foi-ward.  Wlien  for 
the  principle  of  self-iuterost  is  sxibstituted  that 
of  real  love  of  man  for  man.  the  incentive  to  do 
everything  reasonably  i^ossible  for  one  another 
will  actuate  men  and  result  in  great  benefits  for 
the  whole  people. 
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A  Language  Museum 
'NSTITUTE  o£  Phonetics  is  the  official  title 

of  the  new  language  museum  which  the 
British  Government  is  about  to  stapt  in  London, 
so  that  it  can  furnish  its  traders  with  better 
means  of  dealing  with  natives  than  have  hither- 
to existed.  Some  idea  of  the  need  for  such  an 
Institute  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that 
in  many  portions  of  Southeastern  Asia  a  dif- 
ferent language  prevails  in  every  500  square 
miles  of  territory;  in  other  words  one  can  not 
go  twenty-five  miles  in  any  direction  Avithout 
running  into  a  new  language. 

Methods  for  making  records  of  all  languages 
are  approaching  precision.  By  means  of  the 
X-ray,  photographs  are  obtained  of  the  exact 
position  of  the  vocal  organs  necessary  to  pro- 
duce any  sounds,  and  the  sounds  themselves  are 
photographed  or  transcribed  by  a  needle  into 
/  phonetic  curves  on  smoked  paper.  Studying 
these  records  the  linguists  are  able  to  convert 
any  language  into  English  sounds  and  thus  to 
reduce  it  to  writing.  By  means  of  this  Institute 
it  is  hoped  that  the  traders  %vill  hereafter  be 
able  to  do  business  with  the  natives  without  the 
aid  of  interpreters.  Arrangements  are  also 
under  way  for  the  preservation  of  current  dia- 
lects and  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  restore  the 
languages  spoken  in  Chaucer's  and  Shake- 
speare's times.  Similar  institutes  have  long 
existed  in  France  and  Germany. 

Kecalling  tJie  scattering  of  hamanldnd  and 
the  confusion  of  their  tongues  at  the  Tower  of 
Babel  (Genesis  11:1-9),  we  are  impressed  with 
the  thought  that  the  means  now  being  taken  to 
preserve  records  of  all  languages  indicates  that 
they  have  sei-ved  their  pni-po.se  and  that  now, 
in  the  dawn  of  the  Golden  Age,  wp  are  approach- 
ing a  time  when  there  Anil  be  but  one  language 
in  getforal  use,  as  was  the  case  at  ilrst. 

Lax  Morality 

CHRISTIAX  citizenship  in  the  Uuitod  States 
is  sAid  to  be  iq  a  bad  way.  Instead  of  thu 
"unpaisilltjldd  moral  nmi  spjjiuial  uplift"  ex- 
pected by  unpraeticaL  dccuitiairtrS  fromtlie  war, 
tho  same  theorists  report  that  opportunities 
are  multiplying  rapidly  for  ?cxual  temptation 
ai'd  liceiiic;  marriage  is  lioLiis  deferred  until 


middle  life ;  divorce  is  increasing;  abortions  aro 
on  the  increase;  the  sex  appeal  is  universal, 
everj'where,  in  the  newspapers,  at  the  tlieater, 
the  movie,  the  street  carnival,  the  dance,  thfi 
fair;  society  reeks  with  it,  the  home  is  steeps<-|.. 
in  it,  schools  condone  and  often  encourage^- it, 
professional  life  wallows  in  it  and  the  Govern- 
ment is  often  influenced  by  it — so  says  President 
B.  S.  Steadwell  of  the  National  Purity  Federa- 
tioii.  At  the  rate  the  people  are  traveling,  it 
is  feared  that  America  will  strike  bottom  on 
the  level  of  the  ancient  pagan  orgies  of  the 
worship  of  licentiousness.  One  of  the  greatest 
agencies  for  moral  decline  is  said  to  be  the 
automobile,  wliich  supplies  opportunities  for 
secret  association  and  puts  the  country  road 
house  practically  at  the  city  limits. 

Is  America  approaching  the  condition  pro- 
phetically spoken  of  in  the  Bible  when  the  Good 
Book  spoke  of  a  civilization  to  come  "which 
spiritually  is  called  Sodom  and  Egypt"? — Rev- 
elation 11 : 8. 

Luxuries  Wanted 

AMERICANS  have  a  well-earned  reputation 
•  as  good  spenders.  An  uaipreeedented  de- 
mand exists  for  every  kind  of  luxury  at  any 
price.  On  the  twenty-seven  kinds  of  luxuries 
listed  by  the  Government  the  1919  import  tax 
exceeds' that  for  1918  by  l25%.  Imports  of 
necessities  show  no  particular  increase;  but  in 
such  articles  for  women  as  feathers,  furs,  jewels 
and  perfumery  the  value  in  1919  is  about  six 
times  tliat  in  1918.  Now  that  the  saloon  has 
gone,  fair  woman  is  getting  more  of  her  share 
of  the  money  and  i.s  showing  herself  a  spender 
of  the  first  order.  Money  is  Iwtter  spent  than 
hoarded,  but  better  still  mvested  where  it  may 
produce  more  wealth.  The  present  prosperity 
is  not  likely  to  eontinuo  indefinitely ;  and  when 
it  ends,  the  spenders  will  wish  they  had  saved 
or  invested  what  they  have  been  so  lavishly 
^rasting. 

High  living  i.s  fun — until  the  bill.';  pour  im- 
Habits  of  Itixury  demand  continuance,  and  des- 
troy all  tendericy  to  thf  traits  that  succeed. 
Not  merely  will  tlic  spetuii^rs  !)(»  I'orcod  to  ct'on- 
oray  and  tlirift.  bat  they  are  liable  to  swell  the 
hosts  of  discontent. 
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Rockefeller's  Fortune 

Mil.  JOHN  D.  KOCKEFELLEfJ,  Sr.,  is  long 
,  since  out  of  business.  He  has  jast  added 
$100,000,000  to  liis  vast  gifts  for  education  and 
pliilantiiropy.  At  present  lie  is  devoting  his 
Lime  and  'nmch  ot  his  laoncy  to  the  question  oi' 
the  prcsei'vntion  of  health  and  the  prevention 
of  diseasi'. 

We  do  not  l;no\v  how  much  ifr.  Eockefeller  is 
worth,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  be  our  business 
to  make  him  tell,  but  he  is  said  to  be  "worth  about 
$1,000,000,000.  Supposing  that  he  is  wonh  that 
amotmt ;  and  that  it  was  all  invested  in  freight 
cars  at  the  old  -pvice  oi  $500  each.  We  got  to 
figuring  on  that  and  I'ound  out  something.  SiK'h 
a  fortiTne  Avonid  buy  a  string  of  2,000,000  stand- 
ard cars. 

And  how  long  a  train  vi'ould  that  malce?  Sup- 
pose the  train  was  niade  up  in  Jersey  Citv,  and 
the  cars  Tvere  each  forty  feet  long  and  added  one 
by  one  as  the  train  progressed  on  its  way.  Be- 
fore the  caboooe  let't  the  yards  at  Jersey  City 
the  engine  would  liave  traversed  the  route  indi- 
cated by  the  follovdng  cities,  and  in  the  order 
named : 

Ner^ark,  Trenton,  Philadelpliia,  Wilmington 
(Del.),  Baltimore,  Wasliingtou,  Riclunond,  Nor- 
folk, AVilmington  (N.  C.)»  Charleston,  Savan- 
nah, Jacksonville,  Miami,  Key  West  (the  jump- 
ing off  place  for  Cuba),  Tampa,  Pensacola,  Mo- 
bile, New  Oriean?,  Galveston,  Houston,  San  An- 
tonio, El  Paso  (on  the  edge  of  Mexico),  Tucson, 
Los  Angeles,  National  City  (on  the  edge  of 
Lower  Califorma),  .Santa  Barbara,  San  Jose, 
Oakland,  Stockton,  Sacramento,  AsWand, 
Salera,  Portland  (Ore.),  Tacom.a,  Seattle,  Bell- 
ingham,  Vancouver,  Prince  Rupert  (on  the  edge 
of  Alaska),  Edmonton,  Saskatoon,  Winnipeg, 
Port  Arthur,  Sudbury,  Ottawa,  Montreal, 
Quebec,  Moiictoii.  Halifax,  New  Glasgow,  Syd- 
ney (the  jumping  oft'  place  for  Newfoundland), 
Truro,  St.  John,  Bangor.  Portland  (Me.),  Bos- 
ton, Providence.  'Se'ff  Haven  and  New  York, 
with  enough  more  to  go  almo.st  \o  Chicago  and 

rl).'»efc-v  ' 

The  train  would  ))o  15,152  miles  long,  sufficient 
to  cross  the  continent  five  times,  or  to  reach  in 
a  straight  lino  three-fifths  of  the  way  around 
the  world. 

Mr.  Brick^foUer  made  some  of  his  money  in 
the  oil  lHjsiui,'hd.  "jid  there  is  still  some  money  in 
(he  oil  busiiKv-.  upparentiy,  for  wo  notice  that 
Mr.  T'iiii'Ci-.  \\i>?  !)c-v.-  President  of  the  Standard 


Oil  Company,  not  long  ago  paid  $100,000  for 
one  little  book  seven  inches  long,  live  and  a 
quarter  inches  wide  and  half  an  in»;h  thick,  pub- 
lished in  London  in  Itil!);  the  only  known  copy 
of  the  lirst  edition  of  Shakespeare's  works. 

O  Charity,  What  Sins! 

0  CHARITY,  what  sins  have  been  committed 
in  thy  name !  In  ihe  Army  and  Na\'y  Bazaai;, . 
iu  the  autumn  of  1917  a  net  sum  of  $645  was 
raised  for  "relief "'  at  a  cost  of  over  $71,000.  At 
most,  charit\-  is  a  plaster  which  covers  up  a  sore 
that  had  better  be  exposed  to  the  sunlight  and 
the  air. 

We  do  not  see  anytliing  very  charitable  in  the 
founding  of  an  orphan  asyltmi  by  a  man  who 
has  made  his  money  by  the  use  of  child  labor, 
or  the  founding  of  an  old  folks'  home  by  a  roan 
who  has  overworked  and  underpaid  men  and 
Avomen  until  tliey  have  broken  doAvn  before  their 
lime.  Ho  is  trying  to  discharge  a  just  debt  in 
a  poor  v/ay. 

We  do  not  see  anything  very  charitable  in  a 
gift  of  old  clothes  to  the  poor  on  the  part  of 
those  who  have  such  large  incomes  that  they  do 
not  know  what  to  do  with  the  surplus  revenues 
continually  pouring  in  upon  them.  A  real 
charity  was  that  of  a  landlord  in  Wakefield, 
Mas.s.,  who  recently  made  to  a  tenant  the  gift 
of  a  house  in  which  he  had  lived  for  twenty-six 
years  and  had  paid  rent  continually  and  faith- 
fully during  all  that  time.  The^man  who  did 
tliis  is  worthy  of  a  statue  in  Ihc^public  square 
of  Ms  city.  *. 

The  indiscriminate  giving  to  beggars  puts  a 
premium  upon  beggary.  Not  long  ago  a  one- 
legged  beggar  refused  a  permanent  job  at  $18 
per  v/eek  because,  he  said,  he  could  make  $40 
per  week  at  begging.  Another  one-legged  man 
sits  in  his  old  clothes  on  the  sidewalk  during 
"working  hours'',  but  on  Sundays  and  holidays 
puts  on  an  artificial  leg  and  a  Sunday  suit  and 
moves  about  with  as  much  ease  as  anybody. 

So-called  ''organized  charity''  is  for  tbe  most 
part  a  disorganized  and  inatiicient  way  of  trying 
to  patch  up  a  situation  which  makes  it  possible 
that  in  the  same  city  there  should  be  some  peo- 
ple worth  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  and 
others  equally  honest,  and  perhaps  even  more 
industrious,  who  cannot  earn  enough  to  keep 
their  children  properly  fed  and  clothed.  Three 
of  Philadelphia's  recent  charity  drives  were 
failures. 
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In  two  European  countries,  one  of  wMch  no- 
body dares  to  name,  it  has  been  recognized  i'or 
a  generation  that  a  citizen  u'ho  has  produced 
things  for  his  fellows  for  tiiirty  or  forty  years 
has  earned  the  right  to  live;  and  he  is  given  an 
old-age  pension. 

A  form  of  charity  has  been  started  in  Toledo 
which  gives  promise  of  doing  real  good.  Iho 
Social  Service  Federation  is  trying  to  improve 
the  furniture  in  the  homes  of  the  poor,  and  iias 
invited  and  received  gifts  of  almost  everytluiig 
ithbe  found  in  any  home,  ranging  all  the  way 
from  rocking-horses  to  violoncellos.  The  Fed- 
eration is  trying  to  give  the  touch  of  personal 
interest  without  -which  charity  is  a  detestable 
thing.  It  niakea  a  point  of  having  a  visiting 
housekeeper  prepare  and  serve  a  meal  on  a  din- 
ing table  in  the  way  in  wliich  a  meal  should  be 
prepared  and  served,  thus  to  elevate  the  home 
ideals.  We  ■\\'ish  this  effort  well.  If  contiiued 
in  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  being  started,  it  can 
hardly  fail  to  be  a  real  blessing  to  both  its 
founders  and  its  beneficiaries. 

Not  a  few  people  are  interested  in  charities 
after  the  manner  of  Geha/.i,  the  servant  of 
Elisha.  The  Lord,  at  Elisha's  request,  had  jnst 
healed  Naaman,  the  Syrian  general,  of  his  lep- 
rosy, but  refused  to  accept  anything  at  hi-s 
hands.  Gebazi  coveted  the  gifts  which  Naaman 
had  ejchibited  and  ran  after  him  witJi  a  great 
"drive"  for  money  for  the  theologians,  "the  sons 
of  the  prophets".  He  got  the  money,  about 
$2000,  and  valuable  gifts  of  clothing.  Upon  his 
return  to  Elisha,  the  prophet  asked  him  Vi-htr^e 
he  had  been.  Gehazi  denied  having  been  aay- 
where;  whereupon  Elisha  rebuked  him  for  ap- 
propriating to  himself  gifts  asked  in  the  name 
of  religion  and  said,  '"The  leprosy  of  Naaman 
shall  cleave  unto  thee,  and  unto  thy  seed  for- 
ever. And  he  went  out  from  his  presence  a 
leper  as  white  as  snow". — 2  Kings  5 :  27. 

Prohibition  at  Work 

Oi\\E  of  the  effects  of  prohibition  came  to 
liglit  the  other  day  when  $25,000  was  offered 
for  a  $100  share  of  the  stock  of  Huyler's,  whose 
$15,000  capital  stock  is  worth  $3,750,000. 
Lowney's  stock  has  advanced  from  $75  a  share 
to  $185.-^  Page  &  Shaw  stock  goes  at  $200.  Con- 
tinental Candy  started  at  about  $7  and  now  is 
$14.    Loot's  was  $12.50,  but  now  seUs  for  $26. 

Back  of  the  boom  in  candy  is  national  prohi- 
bition.   The  prediction  has  come  true  that  mil- 


lions accustomed  to  liquor  woiiid  turn  to  candy. 
The  cotfee  industry,  too,  is  having  a  big  boom 
on  account  of  the  domand  for  a  good  beverage 
in  liou  of  the  defunct  alcoholics.  The  establLsli- 
men-  o?  coffee  houses  is  not  far  off,  to  take  the 
place  of  saloons. 

But  the  backers  of  the  great  reform  realize 
that  their  work  is  not  Gnished ;  for  they  say  that 
there  is  "tern  business  ahead.  The  obtaining  <Si 
national  prohibition  is  chiefly  the  work  of  the 
Protestant  elergj^;  and  as  the  Protestant 
churches  enroU  only  25,000,000  of  the  popula- 
tion, or  23  per  cent,  of  whom  fully  5,000,000  do 
not  actively  favor  prohibition,  there  are  bat 
20,000,000  Protestants  behind  the  militaiit  re- 
formers, or  19  per  cent  of  the  population.  Thu 
clerical  leaders  of  the  movement,  who  have  gone 
to  great  lengths  politically  and  wielded  their 
lobby  with  such  telling  effect  in  the  state  legis- 
latures to  bring  about  the  prohibition  miracle, 
are  concerned  over  what  confronts  them. 

One  of  the  former  leaders  of  the  political 
Anti  -  Saloon  League  of  Virginia,  Methodist 
Bishop  James  Cannon  of  Texas,  expresses  his 
apprehension :  "^Uthough  the  liquor  trafBc  has 
been  outlawed  in  this  country,  it  is  still  alive, 
not  asleep,  nor  dead,  but  alive  and  openly  defi- 
ant. During  the  next  year  you  may  look  for 
some  progress  by  the  liquor  people;  and  this 
win  continue  until  the  people  are  aroused  to  ihe 
realization  that  this  traffic  is  really  an  outlaw, 
which  needs  chaining,  and  until,  it  is  chained 
permanently,  it  will  endeavo^ta  institute  an  era 
of  lawlessness  and  murder.  '  There  is  danger 
ahead!" 

'The  liquor  traffic,"  continues  Bishop  Cannon, 
"will  defy  the  law,  and  will  shoot  do^ii  men  who 
go  out  to  enforce  your  law.  This  has  already 
been  done  in  Virginia.  You  should  not  allow 
your  state  to  be  honeycombed  with  such  outlaws, 
to  continue  ^rithout  punishment,  any  more  than 
you  would  allow  thieves  and  other  lawbreakens 
to  go  without  their  just  deserts".  Bishop  Can- 
non appreciates  how  difficult  it  will  be  for  a 
minority  to  enforce  their  will  upon  an  indiffer- 
ent majority,  in  the  face  of  an  active,  unscrupu- 
lous and  tlioroughly  organized  body  such  as  the 
saloonmen  will  liave  in  the  field. 

To  intimidate  violators  of  the  FederalAmend- ' 
ment  many  laws  of  great  stringency  have  been 
proposed,  on  the  theory  that  the  more  terriblo 
the  legal  penalties,  the  less  will  olfenders  he 
inclined  to  break  the  law.    As  a  matter  of  fact 
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tfap  oiJy  effectual  preventive  of  crime  is  the  ab- 
solute cerraiuty  of  immediate  piinislimenc  even 
undei-  1'ath.er  mild  penalties ;  and  witli  a  large 
body  of  the  people  iadifferent  orhostile  to  prohi- 
bition, the  Bareness  of  punishment  is  very 
doubtful  In  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  viola- 
tions of  the  law.  This  is  evidenced  bv  the  great 
increase  in  drnnkenness  as  an  offense  in  most  of 
the  cities. 

The  new  reform  by  Christian  America  has 
elicited  the  warm  approval  of  the  head  of  the 
Moslem  Church.  Abraham  Effendi,  spiritual 
head  of  the  Mohammedans,  was  ^eatly  pleased 
M'hen  the  newa  came  to  him  of  how  America  had 
turaed  over  a  leaf.  He  said:  '"It  is  with  pride 
that  we  observe  America's  adoption  of  prolubi- 
tion  after  trjing  drunkenness.  Our  law  regards 
drink  as  the  worst  evil,  because  it  breeds  other 
evils,  whereas  other  habits  may  hot  do  this. 
Sobriety  was  the  secret  of  Islam's  success  as  the 
liuilder  of  empires.  But  drinking  brought  ruin. 
It  came  from  contact  with  Christian  Europe, 
whose  other  had  habits  we  acquired,  at  least  in 
our  cities,  for  the  country  is  still  sober.  Our 
women  do  not  drink.  If  ever  Islam  recovers,  it 
will  be  because  prohibition  is  restored  to  make 
men  strong,  clean  and  intellectual.  I  am  de- 
liglited  to  observe  that  America  is  realizing 
God'a  command  as  spoken  io  our  prophet". 
Chri^ian  Boston  has  just  sent  a  shipload  of  its 
outlawed  rum  to  Constantinople  in  the  hope  that 
the  benighted  total  abstainers  of  Moslem  heath- 
endom Avill  ttim  the  rum  into  funds  for  the 
spread  of  the  gospel. 

Some  of  the  saloonkeepers  are  turning  their 
planrs  into  intellectual  centers.  One  of  Them 
hoisted  the  slogan.  '"AVhile  you  can't  get  booze, 
"frink  of  the  Pierian  Spi-ingr",  and  he  is  doing  a 
rushing  business  in  books,  with  the  sign,  "Good 
hooks,  -^  cents  each.  Improve  your  time".  The 
reason  was  given  by  the  bartender:  '•'I  noticed 
all  the  men  who  were  in  the  habit  of  getting 
rlnink  at  night  sitting  around  having  nothing  to 
do.  They  were  qidte  lost  for  a  means  of  spend- 
ing ttteir  time.  The  rliing  was  a  sncees.s  as  soon 
as  the  crowds  got  used  to  the  strange-looking 
things  aero:?.<!  the  bar.  Here  they  feel  at  home, 
and  not  embaras?ed  while  they  look  for  the  book 
they  w^sh. ,  Philosophy  and  sociolog}-  are  most 
flesired.  V^ry  little  firtion  is  wanted;  they  leave 
that  for  the  women".  Xot  a  few  saloons  are 
turned  into  restaurants,  and  furnish  the  best 
meals  for  the  monev  to  be  had  in  town. 


It  is  the  argument  of  tlie  liquor  men  that  most 
of  the  people  want  at  least  a  little  to  drink,  and 
that  the  best  interests  of  the  community  are 
.served  by  permitting  the  serving  of  intoxicating 
beverages  through  a  system  of  orderly  and  •'re- 
spectable" saloons;  otherwise  the  people  will 
make  their  drink  at  home,  the  total  of  drunk- 
enness will  be  increased,  and  the  liquor  dnipk 
will  be  of  the  worst  description.  This  eoiiten- 
tion  seems  to  be  borne  out  fay  the  alleged 
doubling  of  arrests  for  disorderly  conduct  due 
to  intoxication,  siiice  war-time  prohibition  went 
into  effect;  but  we  doubt  the  truth  of  the  state- 
ment. The  difficulty  has  been  that  in  the  past 
the  respectable  saloons  were  far  outnumbered 
by  the  drinking  places  of  a  low  type  where 
drtmkenness,  drugs  and  women  were  the  vogue; 
and  this  condition  was  attributable  to  the  com- 
mercializing of  the  trade  by  the  great  breweries. 

Every  effort  at  reform  is  commendable;  but 
reformers  must  not  forget  that  they  are  oppos- 
ing insuperable  odds  in  the  fallen  condition  of 
humanity,  on  account  of  which  every  good  work 
has  to  be  incessantly  fought  for  against  powers 
of  evil  that  at  any  instant  may  bring  about  the 
destruction  of  the  achievement  of  decades.  The 
builders  of  the  prohibition  structure  must  not 
feel  too  bitterly  disappointed  if  the  next  few 
years,  in  the  prevailing  spirit  of  tmrest,  should 
behold  a  partial  failure  of  their  well-meant 
plans.  It  is  too  soon  to  expect  Millennial  condi- 
tions through  any  reform  that  may  yet  be  under- 
taken; but  the  reforms  are  *pming  soon,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  approaching  Golden  Age, 
when  such  efforts  will  not  be  in  vain,  but  will 
have  back  of  them  not  merely  a  majority  senti- 
ment hnt  a  power  for  good  which  notliing  can 
successfully  withstand. 

For  tlie  world  is  yet  in  the  night  time.  The 
Golden  Age  will  be  the  day  time,  the  era  of 
light,  and  the  people  then  -will  become  children 
of  light.  Xow  ■'they  that  sleep,  sleep  in  the 
night;  and  they  that  be  drunlNen  are  drunken 
in  the  night".  Then  the  sentiment  will  be:  ''Yi.- 
are  the  children  of  light,  and  the  children  of 
the  day,  not  of  the  night  nor  of  darkness ;  there- 
fore, let  us  uot  sleep;  but  let  ns  watch  and  be 
sober.  Let  us  who  are  of  the  day,  be  sober,  put- 
ting on  the  breastplate  of  faith  and  love;  and 
for  an  helmet,  the  hope  [in  the  mind]  of  salva- 
tion". And  world-wide  the  hope  will  grow  into 
certaint>-  that  "God  hath  not  appointed  us  to 
wrath,  but  to  obtain  sal  vatiou'". — 1  Thess.  5 :  j-9. 
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Tlie  mate  Coal  Pile 

^  ^  nPHE  white  coal  pile  is  as  large  as  ever.  The 

■^.      *   streams  rvm  as  full  as  erer  they  did;  and 

f  millions  of  horse  po^ver  that  -wonld  do  the  work 

of  the  nation,  and  possibly  of  the  world,  are 

running  to  waste  eveiy  day  in.  the  United  States 

as  they  have  done  for  centuries. 

Most  of  these  white  coal  piles  are  In  the  far 
"West,  many  of  them  on  Government  land,  al- 
though there  are  many  in  the  eastern  states. 

Water  power  is  expensive  to  develop,  because 
the  whole  plant  must  be  completed  before  there 
is  any  return.  Hence  large  capital  i.s  required; 
'^  and  as  the  Governraont  is  not  engaged  in  the 
business  of  selling  power  or  lights,  it  must 
enti'ust  this  development  to  others. 

The  coal  shortage  is  making  lots  of  people 

think  about  these  water  powers,  and  what  a 

■^        lot  of  good  could  be  done  by  the  current  that 

could  be  generated  if  we  had  our  streams  all 

harnessed. 

Congress  has  the  matter  up  now  and  is  en- 
deavoring to  find  some  way  to  attract  capital 
to  these  fields,  and  save  the  nation's  coal  and  oil, 
develop  new  industries,  buiJid  up  new  communi- 
ties, provide  employment  for  labor,  and  increas- 
ed markets  for  agricultural  products. 

It  is  not  as  easy  a  task  as  coold  be  desired. 
Many  of  the  common  people  are  fearful  of 
seeing  these  great  heritages  of  the  nation  fall 
into  the  maw  of  the  combinations  of  capital 
tliat  now  control  so  many  of  the  necessities 
and  accessories  of  life. 

It  seems  to  us  that  if  the  Government  could 
bnild  water  powers  by  employing  soldiers  for 
the  task,  it  could  rent  the  completed  plants  to 
operating  companies,  municipalities,  coopera- 
tive societie.s  or  other  entities  that  could  oper- 
ateifiera  advantageously  for  all  concerned,  with- 
out bringing  any  great  groups  of  capital  into 
the  problem. 

We  are  sure  that  the  development  of  these 
water  powers  is  one  of  the  blessings  that  await 
maoidmi  in^he  Golden  Age,  and  perhaps  it  is 
just  as  "Veil  that  the  development  has  been  de- 
ferred so  that  the  people  will  be  the  ones  to 
i-eceive  the  benefits  instead  of  the  few  who  just 
now  are  eastiiig  longing  looks  in  that  direction. 


The  Mining  of  Sulphur 

THE  supply  of  sulphur  for  the  world  former- 
ly came  from  Sicily,  and  wad  obtaued  with 
difficulty,  not  only  because  about  fifty  per  ceiTt 
of  the  sulphur  mined  was  wasted,  hut  because 
the  noxious  fumes  generated  in  its  purifieatioc 
or  smelting  were  extremely  destructive  of  plant 
and  animal  life  f or  mileS  aroitnd. 

Within  the  past  quarter  century,  the  solphar 
supply  has  come  almost  entirely  from  the  vast 
beds  of  it  which  lie  far  down  under  the  subsoil 
of  Louisiana,  covered  with  an  impenetrable  bed 
of  quicksand.  Fortunes  were  expended  in  var- 
ious plans  to  find  a  way  through  this  oil-satu- 
rated quicksand,  and  finally  a  method  was 
perfected.  The  sulphur  is  now  obtained  by 
melting  it  with  hot  water  forced  down  one  pipe, 
transforming  it  into  a  yeast  by  forcing  com- 
pressed air  throLgli.  another  pipe,  and  letting 
it  boil  up  to  the  surface  out  of  a  third  pipe. 
It  comes  oitt  pure  and,  after  b«ing  cooled. and 
solidified,  is  blasted  into  small  pieces  which  can 
be  loaded  on  cars. 

Besides  being  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
powder  and  the  vulcanizing  of  rubber,  sulphur 
is  largely  used  in  germicides.  It  is  the  most 
efiicient  constituent  of  many  of  the  sprays  used 
lor  killing  parasites  on  tree*  and  vines. 

In  the  Valley  of  Hinnom,  or  Valley  of 
Geheima,  or  VaUey  of  Tophet,  as  it  was  vari- 
ouslytermed, which  lay  on  the  southwestern  edge 
of  Jerusalem,  the  Jews  were  accustomed  to  burn 
the  garbage  of  the  city,  using  sulphur  (or  brim- 
stone as  it  is  sometimes  called)  to  complete  the 
work  of  destruction.  To  a  person  standing  upon 
the  edge  of  tius  valley  at  night,  and  looking  out 
over  its  dull  fires. glowing  here  and  there,  it 
had  the  appearance  of  a  "lalce  of  fire  and  brim- 
stone", and  was  a  fit  representation  of  complete 
destruction.  Its  fires  represented  the  complete 
destruction  in  the  Golden  Age  of  everything  that 
is  nnelean,  impure  pr  in  any  maimer  injtirioas 
to  life  and  happiness. 

Among  things  that  will  be  destroyed  are  the 
perverted  thirst  that  creates  the  brewery  and 
distOlery,  and  the  selfishness  that. makes  the 
high  financier  and  the  thief ;  for  these  and  other 
evils  will  be  ended  by  making  men  better. 
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Silver  Up 

CHINA  wants  silver;  and  in  response  to  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand  the  price  is  climb- 
ing. Up  to  May  6, 1919,  the  export  of  silver  had 
been  prohibited  since  the  summer  of  1918,  and 
the  normal  demand  for  silver  for  China  simply 
could  not  be  met.  Since  May  the  greatest  sUver- 
consoming  eomitry  of  the  world — China — has 
had  nearly  twenty  million  dollars  worth  of  sil- 
ver. Still  the  Chinese  demand  is  not  satisfied, 
and  the  Chinese  merchants  and  authorities  are 
outbidding  the  rest  of  the  world  for  all  the  silver 
that  is  obtainable.  The  Oriental  republic  wants 
more  silver  and  yet  more,  and  is  expected  to  ask 
for  it  at  the  rate  of  $120,000,000  a  year, 

France  and  England  have  had  to  prohibit  the 
export  of  the  white  metal.  Silver  has  gone  so 
high  that  it  pays  to  melt  the  coin  and  sell  it  as 
bullion  for  the  Chinese  market.  In  the  United 
States  the  silver  dollar  is  worth  about  a  cent  or 
two  oyer  the  gold  dollar,  but  not  enough  to 
tempt  much  turning  of  coin  into  bullion ;  but  if 
the  unrestricted  export  of  silver  were  permitted, 
the  price  might  rise  to  a  height  where  the  de- 
mand for  silver  bullion  would  cause  much  of  the 
silver  coin  of  the  country  to  be  melted  and  the 
country  be  stripped  of  its  small  change.  Fortu- 
nately, however,  the  value  of  the  smaller  coins 
is  so  much  lower  than  their  face  value  that  it 
would  require  a  rise  that  is  entirely  unlikely, 
to  deprive  us  of  our  small  coins.  Most  of  tlie 
silver  dollars  are  worn  and  their  light  weight 
renders  them  unprofitable  as  bullion. 

Mexico  is  profiting  by  the  situation;  for  the 
peso  has  gone  from  50  cents  to  99  cents,  and  the 
peon  can  get  about  tlie  saane  wage  as  before  in 
Mexican  money  and  is  enabled  to  keep  up  ■with 
the  cost  of  living  without  a  raise  in  wages. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  existing  condi- 
tion is  that  hundreds  are  taking  their  silver 
heirlooms  to  the  melting-pot.  Old  knives,  forlis, 
spoons,  silver  plate,  jewelry  and  silver  orna- 
ments are  daily  coming  out  of  their  hiding 
pla^se^.  All  such  articles  are  paid  for  only  after 
they  have  been  assayed  to  ascertain  the  propor- 
tion of  silver,  and  a  small  charge  of  about  a 
htiif  per  cent,  is  deducted  for  the  operation  of 
melting  into  bars. 

China's  appetite  for  silver  is  reported  to  have 
almost -paralyzcil  the  retaU  trade  of  Paris.  Hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  tive-frano,  two-franc,  one- 
franc  and  haii-lranc  pieces  have  gone  to  the  pot, 


and  there  is  not  enough  coin  to  do  business  with. 
For  days  at  a  time  department  stores  could  do 
little  business,  because  there  was  not  enough 
coin.  Waiters  are  in  desperation;  for  there  are 
no  tips.  Barbers,  chauffeurs,  and  attendants  in 
public  buildings  are  suffering  a  "short"  period. 
One  of  the  big  stores  made  its  own  money  out 
of  cardboard  circles  stamped  as  good  for  certain 
amounts  in  trade  at  the  store,  and  the  other 
stores  followed  suit,  and  then  arranged  to-  ex- 
change the  new  "mone/'.  Now  many  are  issu- 
ing and  using  cardboard  coin.  The  sitaation  is 
aggravated  by  the  fact  that  everybody  is  hoard- 
ing silver  coin,  which  takes  still  more  out  of  cir- 
culation. The  prospect  of  getting  enough  silver 
ia  not  improved  by  the  circumstance  that  60  per 
cent  of  the  Mexican  silver  mines  are  shut  down 
because  of  revolutionary  conditions. 

The  world  has  stuck  its  hand  down  into  its 
pocket  and  found  that  it  is  short  of  change. 

Besides  the  phenomenal  demand  in  India  and 
China,  one  reason  for  the  limited  supply  of  sil- 
ver is  the  falling  off  in  production.  In  1911  the 
world  production  of  silver  was  226,192,000  fine 
ounces;  in  1916  this  had  faUen  to  136,626,000 
fine  ounces.  Mexico  produces  about  one-third 
of  the  silver  of  the  world;  in  1913  its  production 
was  70,000,000  ounces ;  in  1916  it  was  only  22,- 
000,000  ounces,  but  it  is  estimated  that  it  was 
45,000,000  ounces  in  1919.  As  a  result  of  the 
great  demand,  old  silver  mines  are  being  worked 
over  and  new  districts  opened  up  in  the  coun- 
tries on  both  sides  of  the  Rio  Grande. 

This  illustrates  what  a  dfelicately  balanced 
fabric  civilzation  is,  Wlio  would  think  that 
so  slight  a  circumstance  as  a  somewhat  in- 
creased demand  from  a  remote  coimtry  for  a 
metal  would  tend  to  upset  the  trade  of  whole 
cities  and  put  the  retail  trade  of  the  world  ia 
jeopardy!  And  how  carefully  ought  the  men  in 
charge  of  the  affairs  of  nations  to  have  stepped 
in  the  matter  of  plunging  the  world  into  a  strife 
whose  evil  effects  seem  only  begun !  If  a  little 
matter,  like  a  little  fire,  starts  appreciable  trou- 
bles, how  great  are  the  world  difficulties  that 
may  be  looked  for  from  so  tremendous  an  act  of 
\ioience  an  the  World  War!  It  would  be  far 
better  that  imperial  ambitions  had  never  begun 
the  great  cataclysm,  were  it  not  that  it  was 
foreknown  by  the  Creator  and  evidently  was 
permitted  in  order  to  work  out  better  and 
greater  things,  leading  eventually  to  the  groat- 
est  possible  blesaings — those  of  tlie  Golden  Age. 
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After  the  Public's  Money 

SOMP]  color  is  given  to  the  report  that  ui  sonio 
recent  conferences  the  electric  railways  de- 
termined on  ne>v  vrays  and  means  for  getting 
more  money  out  of  the  public.  Unprecedented 
methods  are  Ijeing  resorted  to  by  these  public 
''servants"  to  bulldoze  the  people  into  compli- 
ance vAth  their  demands. 

In  Toledo  the  electric  railway  company  was 
ousted  from  the  streets  on  account  of  a  variety 
of  complaints,  including  an  exorbitant  fare  for 
the  privilege  of  riding  on  the  street  cars.  In- 
stead of  waiting  to  be  put  out  in  conventional 
fashion,  the  street  railv.ay  company  quit  the  city 
by  quietly  removing  its  ears  at  midnight  wilh- 
out  warning  to  the  city  officials,  partly  l>ecdnse 
the  company  expected  the  city  to  seize  and  run 
the  street  cai-s. 

The  Toledo  mayor  charged  the  company  with 
breach  of  faith,  Avith  doing  an  act  typical  of  the 
hour  selected  for  its  performance,  ■with  bad 
treatment  of  the  carmen,  who  consider  them- 
selves innocent  victims  of  a  condition  that  has 
forced  tliem  out  of  work,  and  with  a  variety  of 
other  offences.  The  street  railway  company  said 
that  they  could  not  afford  to  run  the  cars  at  a 
loss,  that  they  would  not  permit  the  interurban 
cars  to  run  in  over  their  tracks,  that  they  might 
pull  down  the  wires  and  tear  up  the  tracks,  that 
they  might  put  the  ears  on  sale,  that  they  could 
not  possibly  meet  the  unreasonable  exactions  of 
the  city  management,  that  they  could  waive 
their  position  under  the  ouster  ordinance,  that 
'"Toledo  would  have  to  beg  hard  to  get  her  cars 
back",  and  that  'the  cars  would  be  for  sale  un- 
less they  could  make  Toledo  see  our  point". 

The  Toledo  public,  for  whose  benefit  sup- 
posedly the  street  cars  wore  originally  per- 
mitted^ upon  the  streets,  resented  the  company's 
attitude  by  voting  six  to  one  against  repeal  of 
the  ouster,  negotiated  with  other  street  car 
companies  for  cars  to  run  on  the  tracks,  looked 
for  other  means  of  lighting  the  city  than  the 
electricity  stbpplied  by  the  company,  paid  10 
to  50  cents  to  ride  in  all  kinds  of  vehicles,  ar- 
ranged free  motor  truck  transportation  for  em- 
ployes and  for  people  coming  in  on  the  inter- 
urban lines-,  sacriMced  comfort,  time  and  money 


rather  than  give  in  t-i  the  autocratic  attitude  of 
the  company,  and  displayed  a  genuinely  Ameri- 
can spirit  against  U\e  uUegod  Bourlwnism  of  the 
street-car  officials. 

The  attitude  of  the  press  in  other  cities 
ranged  from  a  friendly  interest  in  the  piobkm 
the  conamon  people  had  to  meet  to  that  of 
papers  conamitted  to  corporation  interests  no 
matter  what  corporations  may  do.  The  hean- 
less  comment  of  one  such  publication  was  in 
part  as  follows : 

"As  the  people  of  Toledo  had  for  their  street-car 
camnony  the  enthiisiastie  lack  of  nifection  which,  it 
swms  to  be  tlm  fete  oi  such  corporatioEs  ererywhep*  to 
e.\-cito,  there  was  no  difficiilty  in  getting  the  iiih«bit«Bt» 
of  the  city  to  vota  their  company's  caia  off  it*  nreets 
until  it  stopped  charging  six  cents  fara  and  two  cent! 
for  transfers.  That  vote,  however,  was  cast  on  an  undo 
standing,  by  the  voters,  not  that  the  company  wotild 
remove  its  cars  from  the  streets,  bat  that  it  -would  return 
to  a  straight  five-cent  fare.  Instead,  with  truly  malig- 
nant docility  and  between  two  days,  it  deported  all  its 
cars  into  the  State  of  Michigan;  and  the  Tolcdaaa 
found  themselves  the  winners  of  a  most  iBConvenieat 
victory  against  the  hated  foe.  They  were  confronted 
with  a  painful  alternative — that  of  riding  in  automobilea 
at  a  cost  considerably  greater  than  ths  rates  they  hfld 
intolerable,  or  of  walking.  The  warning  to  be  found  in 
Toledo's  attempt  at  compulaion  by  esdusion  should  b* 
heeded  in  other  cities  where  the  dAsire  to  ride  at  what 
the  street-car  companies  declare  to  be  less  tluut  cort 
might  lead  to  action  of  like  imwisdom." 

During  the  war  many  corporations  made  and 
laid  away  immense  reserve  sums;  and  this  ex- 
pression of  a  corporation  mouthpiece  is  concrete 
evidence  of  the  arrogance  Tiath  which  the  corpo- 
rations generally  "feel  tlieir  oats". 

The  politicians  of  Toledo  doubtless  are  no 
different  from  those  of  other  cities  having 
wealthy  public  utility  companies,  and  doabtlesa 
did  their  share  to  "milk"  the  street  railway  com- 
pany, held  it  up  with  graft  ordinance,  and  for 
private  profit  did  the  many  other  things  well 
known  to  politicians  as  useful  for  extnwJting 
coin  or  concession  from  corporations,  while 
seeming  to  act  in  the  interests  of  the  people. 
They  waxed  lond  in  vote-getting  denunciations 
of   the   heartless   street   railway;  but  it  waa 
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always  possible  that  after  the  proper  amount 
of  "oil"  had  been  applied  by  the  corporation 
interests  the  politicians  talk  would  again  be 
smooth  as  butter,  because,  iorsooth,  had  not  the 
"nnlk"  pipe-line  been  re-established  between 
corporations  and  politicians? 

One  of  the  good  political  statements  for  mak- 
ing the  people  feel  right  and  help  get  the  milk- 
line  in  operation  •was  that  the  politicians 
•Vonld  not  repeal  the  ouster  nor  give  tlie  street 
railway  company  a  franchise".  It  was  quite 
possible,  of  course,  that  ''judicions  concession"' 
would  canse  enough  politicians  to  "find  a  suit- 
able solution"  to  bring  the  cars  back  on  terms 
mntnally  satisfactory  to  corporation  and  poli- 
ticians. It  is  a  great  political  game,  not  letting 
the  left  hand  know  what  the  right  hand  does. 

Everybody  lost  through  the  brawl.  The  com- 
pany claimed  a  daily  loss  in  fares  of  $7800.  Tlie 
1400  employes  lost  their  wages,  perhaps  total- 
ling between  $4000  and  $.5000  a  day.  The  mer- 
('hants  reported  business  very  dull.  iManufac- 
tories  were  unable  to  keep  their  pay  rolls  txi3l. 
The  common  people  paid  double  or  more  for 
transportation,  representing  perhaps  $6000  a 
day  loss,  besides  the  loss  of  wages.  As  it  was 
a  strike  by  a  company,  no  troops  were  called  to 
keep  the  striking  officials  in  order,  lock  them  up 
in  bull-pens  or  enjoin  them  from  interfering 
with  a  commodity  of  first  rank  as  a  neces- 
sity. Nothing  that  took  place  was  calculated  to 
allay  unrest  or  to  make  the  people  feel  that 
in  some  way  the  arrogant  power  of  corporations 
ought  to  be  curbed. 

But  bettor  limes  are  coining.  "A  better  day 
is  coming,  a  morning  promised  long,  when  truth 
and  right  with  holy  might  shall  overthrow  the 
wrong;  when  Christ  the  Lord  will  listen  to  every 
plaintive  sigh,  and  •■■tretch  liis  hand  o'er  sea 
and  land.  Avith  justice,  by  and  by.  The  boast  of 
haughty  tyrants  no  more  shall  fill  the  air,  but 
age  and  youth  .«hall  love  the  truth  and  speed 
it  eyerywheie.  No  more  from  want  and  sorrow 
shaU.  eopie  the  hopeless  cry,  but  war  ahall  cease, 
and  perfect  peace  will  flourish  by  and  by.  The 
tidal  wave  is  coming,  the  year  of  jubilee;  with 
shout  and  song  it  sweeps  along,  like  billows  01 
the  sea..  The  jubilee  of  nations  shall  ring 
thj-ough  ^arth  and  s*lv>- ;  the  dawn  of  grace  draws 
on  apace---'tis  cominij;  by  and  by.' 

It  does  one  good  to  realize  that  when  per- 
plexity fills  many  minds,  the  tnith  is  that  the 
best  days  ever  known  are  at  hancL 


Around  the  World  by  Rail 

INTEREST  in  the  Dover-Calais  tube  has  been 
renewed,  Avith  fair  prospects  of  work  being 
started  in  the  ypring.  Lord  Fisher  now  comes 
out  with  the  proposal  that  Europe's  principal 
port  of  entry  be  made  at  the  great  Blacksod 
Bay,  on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland,  and  that 
regular  train  service  be  inaugurated  between 
that  point  and  Japan,  via  tube  under  the  North- 
Channel  to  Scotland,  across  England  through 
the  Dover-Calais  tube,  across  Europe,  through 
the  Bosporus  tube,  thence  via  the  Bagdad  rail- 
^vay  around  the  Persian  Gulf,  across  India, 
China  and  Korea,  and  through  anotlser  tube 
under  the  Korea  Strait  to  Japan. 

Might  as  well  make  a  good  job  of  it,  while 
he  is  at  it,  and  go  on  up  the  coa.st  of  Asia  to 
Behring  Strait,  under  that  by  another  tu»)0,  and 
then  across  Alaska  and  the  Yukon  Di^^trict  to 
Edmonton,  and  s'o  on  to  New  York.  Then  we 
would  have  to  have  three  big  SAvitches  to  com- 
plete the  job.  One  would  be  the  Pan-American 
line  down  through  Central  and  South  America 
to  Buenos  Ayres,  another  wonld  be  the  Cape  to 
Cairo  line  through  Africa  and  the  third  is  our 
own  invention.  This  line  starts  at  Singapore, 
and  by  a  succession  of  connecting  tubes  trav- 
erses Sumatra,  Minitok  Banka,  Billiton,  Cari- 
mata,  Borneo,  Celebes,  Peling  Cay,  Xnlla,  Xnlla 
Bessey,  Buro,  Ceram,  New  Guinea,  Australia 
and  Tasmania. 

Personally  we  could  not  reconnpend  a  rail- 
road trip  from  Tasmania  or  South  .\frica  to 
South  America,  as  we  think  the*passenger  wouhl 
stand  far  more  chance  of  reaching  his  destina- 
tion alive  if  he  went  direct  by  ocean  carrier. 
But  such  a  trip  would  be  possible,  and  it  Is  quite 
possible  that  in  the  Golden  Age  sttch  a  highway 
as  we  have  described  might  be  built,  even  to  the 
one  connecting  Australia  with  the  mainland. 
The  longest  tmmel  would  be  only  about  one  hun- 
dred miles  in  length.  Such  a  line  could  he  matle 
a  standard  t'o\xr-line  railway  for  much  less  than 
the  cost  of  the  World  "War. 

Finland 

WHERE  is  it?  is  a  question  some  of  us 
might  have  to  ask.  Yet  Finland  was  saved 
from  famine  by  American  money.  The  country 
is  not  backward.  There  are  few  illiterates. 
There  was  a  university  there  before  PhTnouth 
Kock  was  heard  of.  Men  and  women  vote  in  a 
republican  government. 
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Germany's  New  Trade  System 

ONE  ot'  the  greatest  internal  clangers  faced 
by  European  nations  is  depreciation  of  cur- 
rency by  the  sending  ot'  coin  out  ol;  the  country. 
This  has  taken  place  in  Austria;  and  France  is 
grappling  xvith  the  problem.  England  has  for- 
bidden the  export  of  silver.  Every  country  faces 
this  grave  condition.  Tlie  United  States  has 
not  come  up  to  it,  because  nothing  except  th'? 
Chinese  demand  for  silver  has  tended  thither; 
for  thus  far  this  is  the  moat  fortunate  nation  in 
the  world,  respecting  evil  effects  from  the  World 
War. 

In  foreign  trade,  if  imports  exceed  exports, 
the  balance,  called  the  balance  of  trade,  has  to 
lie  settled  eventually  Avith  currency,  or  witli 
bonds,  vhieh  serve  to  defer  the  evil  day  when 
the  cun"ency  must  be  paid.  A  large  excess  of 
imports  drains  the  money  out  of  a  country,  and 
no  nation  seems  to  have  devised  a  successful 
system  for  keeping  the  currency  at  home  and 
averting  the  disastrous  effects  of  an  unfavor- 
able trade  balance  so  well  as  Germany  has  done. 

For  the  Teutons  siimply  refuse  to  let  go  their 
currency  or  their  gold.  They  propose  to  accom- 
plish this  by  not  allowing  an  unfavorable  trade 
balance  to  come  into  existence.  A  foreign  mer- 
chant, for  e.Kample,  who  n^ishes  to  import  into 
Gremmny  a  million  dollars  worth  of  cotton,  can- 
not take  his  pay  in  coin,  but  must  take  it  in  the 
shape  of  a  million  dollars  worth  of  manufactured 
cotton  goods,  or  of  some  other  manufactured 
goods,  of  a  kind  that  the  country  is  willing  to 
export.  The  matter  is  closely  regulated  by  the 
govenmient.  The  effect  is  that  there  cannot 
arise  an  excess  of  imports  over  exports,  to  be 
settled  in  the  u.-nal  mamier  with  gold. 

A  further  effect  of  this  new  policy  is  tliat  every 
million  dollars  worth  of  goods  brought  into  tlie 
c-ountry  brings  a  million  dollars  worth  of  work 
to  the  workers,  or  at  least  that  portion  of  the 
million  that  goes  as  wages  to  labor.  It  is  pro- 
]Josed  that  labor  shall  not  suffer  enforced  idle- 
ness on  account  of  the  country's  becoming  flood- 
ed witB:  imports  that  would  drive  horae-manu- 
i'actuxed  goods  out  of  the  domestic  markets. 

The  need  of  the  hour  everywhere  is  w-o-r-k. 
The  country  that  works  the  most,  keeps  its  peo- 
]ile  the  busiest,  gives  them  the  most  pay  and  has 
the  most  ^oods  to  distribute  among  the  work- 
ers, is,  other  things  being  equal,  the  least  likely 
to  suffer  from  popular  unrest  and  its  train  of 
evil?:.    Th^r''  ai'  •  -^Ir-'^'-v  nf  otht>r  I'Tin'^'es  v.'or'ri''"? 


in  Germany  to  bring  ti-ouble  to  the  people,  very 
serious  tronble.ehief  of  them  the  poverty  caused 
liy  the  War:  but,  if  reports  are  to  be  trusted,  it 
will  not  be  from  not  working  that  the  German 
people  Avill  get  their  worst  trouble.  All  the 
people  liave  gone  to  work,  it  is  said,  and  their 
principal  stock  iti  trade  is  work,  not  money,  nor 
bonds  to  be  floated  elsewhere  and  bring  trouble 
in  the  future.  It  is  considered  a  real  peril  to  the  « 
rest  of  the  world  that  Germany  has  adopted  'a 
policy  tending  to  pat  herself  relatively,  and  in- 
creasingly as  time  goes  on,  in  an  advantageous 
position  for  recouping  the  economic  disasters  of 
the  War.  Other  peoples,  especially  this  country, 
should  not  lose  a  moment  in  getting  down  to 
work,  for  'lie  becometh  poor  that  dealeth  with  a 
slack  hand,  but  the  hand  of  the  diligent  mafceth 
rich".— Proverbs  10:4. 

Business  Curtailment  Predicted  , 

ACCORDING  to  the  Wall  street  Journal,  A. 
Barton  Hepburn,  chairman  of  the  Advisory 
Board  of  the  Chase  National  Bank  of  NevrTork, 
one  of  the  country's  most  reliable  authorities  on 
business  conditions,  says  that  we  are  headed  for 
a  curtailment  of  business. 

The  average  business  man  or  banker  in  publio 
expression  takes  the  role  of  a  booster,  in  order 
not  to  disturb  the  eommon  people  with  the  truth, 
no  matter  what  his  real  ideas  may  be ;  but  Mr. 
Hepburn  frankly  admits  that  business  cannot 
continue  at  its  present  rate.    He^says: 

"We  cannot  continue  to  reduce  the  houxa  of  labor  aad 
still  supply  the  quantity  of  goods  Which  the  world  de- 
man<ls.  We  cannot  continue  to  increase  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction, and  still  be  able  to  compete  with  other  nations 
in  the  markets  of  the  world.  These  causes  will  operate 
to  curtail  business.  Men  will  not  make  goods  that  they 
cannot  seU  at  a  profit.  That  there  wilt  be  in  the  not 
distant  future  a  CTirtailment  of  business  and  a  recession 
in  cost  and  prices  is  ineri table."' 

Concerning  the  business  condition  of  Europe 
?Ir.  Hepburn  speaks  advisedly  and  frankly: 

"There  are  individual  enterprises  in  all  European 
countries  worthy  of  confidence  and  credit.  These  will 
be  singled  out,  then  usual  credit  tests  applied,  and  their 
wants  supplied;  and  in  this  way  Europe  will  be  financed 
to  the  extent  that  it  ought  to  be. 

'•The  dubt  of  Great  Britain  is  still  increasing.  Their 
(Hirreut  taxation  does  not  equal  present  expenditures. 
The  same  is  true  in  an  emphasized  degree  of  France 
and  of  Italy;  and  all  sorts  of  financial  schemes,  ranging 
from  a  capital  tax  to  repudiation,  wiU  lill  the  air  and 
make  the  holders  of  certain  foreign  government  seeuri- 
■  ;,.j  n-.nvo  .'"  1^-':  ■,!"..■:■  V  Tor  -omo  Time  to  coma. 
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'■'The  only  possible  policy  for  the  restoration  of  Europe 
to  normal  conditions  is  economy  and  thrift.  Thai  ?iiO!.ild 
be  the  slogan  there  and  the  slogan  here." 

Hundreds,  thou.'ands,  of  men  of  the  utmost 
ability  ars  v/orkLiig  on  the  stupendous  \iroblem 
of  restoring  condition^  to  wliat  they  v.-ere  before 
the  "World  War.  \V<>  certainly  vvish  all  right- 
ininded  tnon  well  in  tlieir  honest  c-.idi'avors  to 
bring  peace  nnd  prosperity  to  the  people,  but  it 
is  diSeult  to  join  in  the  prediction  that  their 
efforts  will  r>e  crowned  with  the  success  they 
seek;  for  their  practical  rejection  of  Christian- 
ity darinK  the  last  few  years  has  started  condi- 
tions that  the  Scripttires  say  it  will  be  impossi- 
ble to  mend-  ^Ve  fear  that  they  must  finally 
realize  that  their  position  will  ultimately  be  like 
those  thousands  of  ye-ars  ago  that  said:  '"We 
would  hare  lieak-d  Babylon,  but  she  is  not 
healed".  (Jeremiah  51 : 9)  But  there  is  coming 
'"an  afterward  of  peace";  and  all  well  meaning 
men  will  see  in  the  Golden  Age  that  it  was  better 
for  it  to  lia^e  been  thus.  God  is  at  the  wheel  and 
He  will  bring  humanity  safely  and  prosperously 
to  the  desired  haven  of  rest. 

The  proposed  loaning  of  vast  sums  to  Europ)e 
to  be  spent  in  the  United  States  may  postpone 
the  depression ;  but  if  the  loans  prove  uncoUect- 
able,  the  present  threatening  aspect  will  be- 
come that  much  worse. 

Ford' a  Gasoline  Street-Car 

IS  IT  the  sunset  of  the  day  of  the  electric 
street-car?  Oilier  inventions  have  had  their 
T\\n,  served  the  people  v/ell,  and  passed  out  of 
existence,  because  .supplanted  by  nev/  inven- 
tions. The  electric  railway  displaced  the  horse- 
dra'tvTi  street-ear,  to  the  ruin  of  the  investment 
in  the  older  busino.s.^.  Steam  railroads  ousted 
canals,  and  destroyed  the  value  of  the  invest- 
ments therein.  The  steamship  caused  whole 
fleets  of  gallant  sailing  vessels  to  rot  at  v/harves 
or  to  pound  to  pieces  on  rocks  and  shoals  with- 
out being  replaced,  to  the  utter  loss  of  iavest- 
ments  in  shipping.  No  industry'  can  complain, 
if  science  and  invention  devise  some  better  way 
of  (fding  the  work. 

The  basis  of  the  new  Ford  street-car  is  a  gas- 
oline motor  of  a  new  type.  It  combines  a  motor, 
an  air  corapres.'ior,  an  electric  generator  and  a 
heatingj  and  lighting  plant;  for  all  operations 
for  tlie  contVol  of  tho  car  are  centered  in  tlip  one 
motor.  '*It  do.'-s  ;.v.  ay  with  all  ovcihoad  equip- 
ment, wixh  liugi''  pr,\vor  stations,  v-ith  all  the 


costly  electrical  equipment,  and  with  half  the 
weight  of  the  ear.  The  car  is  heated  Avith,  the 
liot  exhaust  from  the  motor,  carried  throQgh 
pipes  and  emitted  under  the  car.  The  power 
T.'lant  weighs  bat  IIGO  pounds,  and  the  car  itself 
about  seven  tons,  for  a  tliirty-seven-foot  car,  a 
liharp  ooutrasi  with  tlie  twelve  and  fourtceu-ton 
cars  now  on  tiie  streets.  Each  car  seats  forty- 
two  passengers,  and  has  plenty  of  excess  energy 
in  the  ninety  horse-power  of  the  motor. 

Just  how  soon  the  "Ford"  \viU  be  on  the  mar- 
ket is  not  definitely  stated,  for  the  first  cara  are 
dem.onstration  cars  to  be  exhibited  on  the  tracks 
of  various  cities,  and  on  steam  railroads,  where 
they  are  expected  to  develop  a  speed  of  seventy 
miles  an  hoar. 

.Just  how  people  will  get  around  when  the 
0  olden  Age  is  well  advanced  no  one  can  defi- 
nitely predict ;  for  under  those  more  favorable 
ansijices  there  ^ill  be  thousands  of  Fords  and 
Ediaoufi  of  abilities  not  approached  today  whoso 
inventive  minds  will  produce  new  mechanisms 
for  the  good  of  the  people.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that,  whatever  may  be  foreseen  now  the  actuali- 
ties will  be  better  than  that.  "For  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  world  men  have  not  heard,  nor 
perceived  by  the  ear,  neither  hath  the  eye  seen, 
O  God,  beside  thee,  what  he  hath  prepared  for 
liim  tliat  waiteth  for  liim".  And  in  the  Golden 
Ago  aU  men  of  right  hearts  will  wait  upon  God. 

New  Jersey  Tries  Again 

WHEN  the  electric  railwiiys  were  first 
financed  most  of  the  <i)08sible  credit  was 
spoiled  by  "high"  finance.  New  Jersey  railways 
are  no  exception,  and  now  that  they  have  a  real 
fmancial  problem  to  meet  they  have  no  re- 
sources, for  they  need  more  money  badly.  First 
Ihey  tried  to  get  it  by  a  zone  fare  scheme  which 
doubled  or  tripled  the  passenger's  outlay,  but 
the  people  took  to  the  jitney.s,  and  one  system 
lost  $12,000  a  day.  Now  the  railways  have  a 
plan  to  get  the  public  out  of  the  buses — five 
cents  the  first  two  miles  and  a  cent  a  mile  there- 
after. The  best  thing,  perhaps,  for  the  railways 
may  be  bankruptay  ar»d  a  reorganization  on  a 
proper  financial  basis,  where  exorbitant  charges 
will  not  be  necessary. 

It  is  impossible  to  fix  railway  finances  to  start 
with  in  a  way  that  they  cannot  succeed,  and  then 
expect  permanent  success,  particularly  during 
a  period  of  such  f^tartling  changes  as  take  place 
in  our  day. 
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AGRICULTURE  AND  HUSBANDRY 


The  Value  of  Hybrids 

WE  AEE  not  sure  as  to  the  value  of 
hybrids.  They  may  be  of  great  value,  or 
they  may  not;  but  the  experiments  now  being 
made  in  the  development  of  giant  hybrids  are 
well  worth  carrying  forward  to  a  completion, 
and  we  understand  there  is  some  prospect  of 
the  Government's  establishing  an  experimental 
station  at  Kentland,  California,  with  a  view 
of  ascertaining  the  facta  about  the  giant  planta 
which  are  produced  there. 

There  was  a  time  upon  this  planet  when  a 
hybridization  was  started  which  threatened  to 
destroy  the  race.  The  Scriptures  describe  the 
incidents  preceding  the  Flood  in  these  words : 

"And  it  came  to  pass,  when  men  began  to  mul- 
tiply on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  daughters 
were  born  unto  them,  that  the  sons  of  God  saw 
the  daughters  of  men  that  they  were  fair;  and 
they  took  them  wives  of  all  which  they  chose. 
.  .  .  There  were  giants  in  tlie  earth  in  those 
days ;  and  also  after  that,  when  the  sons  of  God 
came  in  unto  the  daughters  of  men,  and  they 
bare  cliildren  to  them,  the  same  became  mighty 
men  which  were  of  old,  men  of  renown." — 
Genesis  6 : 1, 2, 4. 

There  ia  no  doubt  that  these  sons  of  God  are 
those  referred  to  by  the  Apostle  as  the  "angels 
which  kept  not  their  estate,  but  left  their  ovm 
habitation,  going  after  strange  flesh"  (Jude  G, 
7)  who  became  "disobedient,  when  once  the  long- 
suffering  of  God  waited  in  the  days  of  Noah". 
(1  Peter  3:20)  These  angels  sinned  against 
the  law  of  their  being  in  taking  human  form  for 
the  purpose  of  rearing  human  families.  Their 
children  were  the  giants,  the  traditions  of  whom 
are  to  be  found  in  the  mythology  of  all  peoples. 
Had  not  the  Flood  been  sent  in  mercy  to  <le- 
stroy  these  hybrids,  the  human  family  would 
have  been  reduced  to  slavery  and  destruction. 
That  was  the  end  of  '"the  world  that  was". — 
2  Peter  3:G. 

A  somewhat  analogous  situation  confronts 
us  in  the  present  passing  away  of  "this  present 
evil  wej-ld"  and  the  da>\Tiing  of  the  new  day, 
the  inauguration  of  'the  world  to  come  [not  the 
world  to  go  to]  whorein  dwelleth  righteousness''. 
"We  have  giaut  trusts  and  giant  labor  unions, 


the  powers  of  both  of  which  we  should  dread 
but  for  the  coming  establislunent  of  the  kingdom 
of  justice  and  peace  and  truth  for  which  all 
classes  of  humanity  yearn.  .. 

Insect  Leaks 

THKEE  insects,  though  insignificant  little 
things  which  a  baby's  finger  can  crush,  cost 
the  country  a  billion  dollars  a  year.  One  is  the 
cotton  boll-weevU.  This  little  giant  has  put 
some  former  cotton  states  out  of  the  business, 
■  destroyed  the  industry  of  raising  sea-island  cot- 
ton, since  1S92  has  ruined  11,000,000  bales  of 
cotton — nearly  a  whole  year's  production  for  the 
country — and  costs  annually  some  $200,000,000. 

Another  of  the  Lilliputian  giants  of  insectdom 
is  the  tiny  cattle  tick.  But  for  it,  50-cent  steak 
would  be  unheard-of,  $18  and  $20  shoes  would 
not  exist  and  the  whole  South  would  excel  in 
cattle  raising.  It  takes  from  the  country  in 
direct  loss  some  $100,000,000  and  an  untold 
amount  indirectly. 

The  third  of  this  trio  of  giants  too  great  for 
man  yet  to  conquer  is  the  fever-mosquito.  It 
makes  its  summer  home  in  75,000,000  acres  of 
swamp  land  which,because  of  it,are  uninhabita- 
ble, except  for  people  willing  to  drag  out  a  life 
qf  sickness  ending  in  a  premattire  death. 

All  told,  these  insect  leaks  are  estimated  to 
cost  the  country  a  bUlion  and  a  quarter  a  year. 
Some  day  they  uill  be  eliminated,  in  the  Golden 
Age  when  humanity  finds  itself  able  to  execute 
the  divine  commission  to  "subdue  the  earth" 
(Genesis  1:28);  for  the  subduing  of  the  earth 
implies  the  conquest  of  all  the  enemies  of  man. 

Modern  Forestry  Needed 

TO  THE  wasteftd  American  the  supply  of 
lumber  seems  inexhaustible — for  have  not 
iiinericans  always  gone  to  the  woods  and  cut 
all  the  timber  they  wanted?  But  spendthrift 
methods  find  a  limit.  Already  the  supplies  of 
all  thp>  Ea.stern  timber  centers  are  nearing  ex- 
haustion, excepting  in  the  South.  Even  there 
most  mills  can  draw  on  their  forests  not  more 
than  ten  or  fifteen  years  longer.  The  country 
!u\s  cone  througli  its  natural  resources  like  a 
drunken  lipir  through  a  fortune,  ^v•^thout  a 
thought  for  a  future,  which  is  now  at  hand, 
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TJte  Pineapple 

FIRST  discovered  in  Brazil,  early  in  the 
sixt'P(?nth  century,  the  pineapple  has  beeomo 
ono  of  the  most  widely  cultivated  i'ruits  of  the 
tropical  and  somi-tropical  resjions.  In  1S94, 
4,000.000  pineapples,  valued  at  $750,000,  were 
marketed  from  Tlorida  alone.  That  was  twenty- 
five  year«  asfo-  and  the  spread  of  pineapple 
fields  in  Florida  and  Hawaii  since  that  time 
has  been  prodigious. 

Pineapple  nMnts  arc  set  tin-pe  feet  apart, 
■with  occasionally  double  spaces  between  the 
rows.  Ends  which  develop  beneath  the  ground 
are  principally  relied  upon  for  settings,  al- 
though various  other  parts  of  the  plant  can  bo 
used  for  the  purpose.  The  plant  thrives  best 
•where  the  temperature  averages  seventy-five 
degrees,  and  where  the  air  is  dry.  It  bears  for 
alwut  ten  years  before  it  must  bo  replaced. 

The  plant  grows  about  three  feet  high,  and 
produces  fruits  of  ^^arying  sizes  and  colors 
besides  the  size  and  color  with  whioli  we  are 
most  familiar  in  the  markets.  The  irnit  grows 
to  twentj'  or  more  pounds  in  weight,  but  the 
average  is  about  eight  pounds. 

Pineapples  are  largely  grown  in  the  West 
Indies,  Northern  Africa,  Queensland  and  the 
Azores  Islands,  besides  Florida  and  Hawaii. 
In  the  Philippines  and  in  Southeastern  Asia 
they  grow  in  gi-eat  quantities,  and  are  sold  so 
cheaply  that  at  times  they  are  fed  to  elephants. 
The  canning  of  the  fruit  in  these  countries  is 
largely  in  the  hands  of  the  Chinese.  The  leaves 
of  one  of  the  vario'ies  gro^Ti  in  the  Philippines 
provides  a  fibre  from  wliieh  is  made  a  fabric 
much  appreciated  by  the  Filipinos. 

The  best  varieties  of  pineapples  are  protected 
from  excesses  of  heat  and  cold  by  great  sheds, 
built  at  an  expense  of  $')00  per  avre.  The  care 
that  is  found  necessary  to  bring  this  Inscious 
fruit  to  perfection  is  a  part  of  the  blessing,  not 
curse,  that  was  originally  inipo-Ticd  upon  our 
first'-parems.  Ad;ini  was  'nnt  iiilo  tlie  garden 
of  Eden  to  dress  it  and  to  kot?p  if  (Genesis  2: 
Ju);  and  wlien  f'anJi'.s  parndi.-^^  is  restored  and 
the  Golden  Age  is  a  fact,  nriJ  ho  longor  a 
prophecy, rhe  perfr-otion  of  iho  L'^^lt.■;^vlth^vili^•:l 
it  aboTinds,"'-.  and  wliich  ronsiitnte  man's  most 
naturai-jind  mosv  lioalthiul  and  enjoyabh:*  food. 
will  be  the  pnr.--.u-i;  and  deligiii  of  tlie  pprfoct 
men  that  •wUl  then  £nd  their  ct-jrnal  home  in 
thia  favored  spot. 


Pineapples  aid  digeslion.  The  juice  of  a  ripo 
pineapple  is  an  almost  invaluable  remedy  for 
diphiheria,  the  acid  seeming  to  dissolve  the 
growth  in  the  throat. 

Cooperative  Farm  Selling 

PROFITEERING  by  middlemen  in  farm 
products  discourages  the  fanner,  lessens 
liis  interest  in  the  farm,  decreases  productian, 
and  raises  prices.  Last  spring  the  farmers  of 
the  Southwest  had  to  pay  $70  a  ton  for  sorghum 
for  sale  by  middlemen,  but  in  the  fall  they  could 
get  only  $10  for  what  they  had  to  sell.  The  Way 
the  profit  is  worked  against  them,  "coming  and 
going",  makes  them  discontented  mth  their  oc- 
cupation, and  causes  some  to  give  up  their 
farms — and  the  more  farmers  quit  farming, 
the  nearer  food  rationing  the  rest  of  the  people 
are. 

Cooperative  buying  and  selling,  organized  by 
states,  through  tlie  state  departments  of  agri- 
culture, is  being  worked  as  a  remedy  for  tho 
protiteering  situation,  so  far  as  the  farmer  is 
concerned.  A  Kansas  farmer  wanted  a  carload 
of  carrots,  and  ^^^red  his  want  to  the  Kansas 
Department  of  Agriculture,  which  referred  it 
(0  the  Texas  department,  who  informed  a  Texas 
farmer  who  had  a  carload  of  carrots  to  sell; 
the  transaction  was  completed  during  tho  morn- 
ing, and  the  carrots  -were  on  their  way  as  soon 
as  a  freight  car  could  be  furnished  by  the  rail- 
road. The  seller  got  25  per  cent  more  than  he 
(;ould  have  obtained  from  a  middleman,  and  the 
buyer  paid  25  per  cent  less.*".  Both  parties  are 
satisfied  that  interstate  coiiperation  is  good  for 
the  farmer. 

If  such  cooperation  is  all  right  for  farmers, 
v.-hy  would  it  not  he  good  for  the  other  people 
that  feel  tlie  pre.ssui-e  of  the  cost  of  living?  To 
a  considerable  extent  prices  are  high  because  of 
so  many  middlemen,  each  of  whom  has  to  make 
a  living  on  what  passes  through  his  hands.  The 
less  middlemen  the  better,  and  what  amounts 
to  a  state  cooperative  exchange  possesses  at- 
tra<'tive  features  for  all — except  tlie  middlemen. 
Kridenlly  what  was  said  thousands  of  j'ears  ago 
applies  to  the  profiteer  today:  ''He  that  is 
greedy  of  gain  troubleth  his  own  house". — 
Proverbs   15:117. 

However,  it  is  not  too  late  for  the  people,  by 
combined  coopprative  notion  to  minimize  many 
of  the  dlliiculties  tiiat  confront  them.  Such  a 
course  would  be  in  ihe  public  interest. 
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Astronomenup  in  the  Air 

NO!  We  do  not  mean  that  the  astronomers 
are  going  up  in  dirigibles  (cither  50,000 
miles  or  50,000  feet)  to  try  to  get  a  better  look 
at  the  heavens.  They  have  Avonderiul  telescopes 
for  doing  that,  telescopes  which  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  handled  in  any  dirigible  that  could  be 
built.  The  newest  one,  in  position  in  California, 
has  a  lens  100  inches  in  diameter;  and  when  it 
■was  pointed  at  tlie  heavens,  instead  of  revealing 
125,000,000  suns,  it  disclosed  375,000,000.  So 
sensitive  are  these  -wonderful  instruments  that 
they  take  into  consideration  the  trembling  of 
the  hilltops  upon  M'hieh  they  are  mounted,  due 
to  the  impact  of  horses'  hoofs  and  even  the  feet 
of  playing  children. 

The  tiling  that  has  disturbed  the  astronomers 
is  the  discovery  that  none  of  the  stars  are  where 
they  were  supposed  to  be,  and  nobody  knows 
for  sure  where  any  of  them  are.  This  all  came 
about  in  a  very  simple  way. 

A  certain  man  by  the  name  of  Einstein  ivaited 
until  there  was  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  a  total 
eclipse  caused  by  the  moon  coming  between,  it 
and  the  earth.  Then  he  took  a  nimiber  of  pho- 
tographs of  the  ring  of  stars  nearest  to  the  edge 
of  the  eclipsed  sun.  He  waited  six  months  until 
those  same  stars  were  again  visible  in  the  night 
sky.  He  photographed  them  again,  and  instead 
of  being  the  same  distance  apart  as  they  w^ere 
six  montlis  previously  they  were  nearer  to- 
gether. The  stars  had  not  changed  their  rela- 
tive jjosition  during  tliat  period.  They  are  so 
remote  that  no  possible  changes  in  their  loca- 
tion with  respect  to  each  other  could  be  revealed 
in  six  months'  time. 

Wliat  had  happened?  Wliy  were  they  not  in 
the  same  places  as  when  iirst  pliotograplifd? 
The^astonislung  answer  is  that  onr  sun  had 
pushed  those  rays  of  light  out\vard  as  tliey  cnme 
near  his  majesty;  and  instead  of  moving  ir:  a 
straight  line,  as  we  have  always  snpposi.-tl.  ii 
is  now  apparent  that  light  wobbles  and  \Yr:g,!r!ei 
and  t\Vi3ts^;, its  way  through  the  universe,  and 
that  tliare  is  no  possibli?  way  oi'  loiowing  e>:?.i-;ly 
where  any  visible  part  of  ilie  universe  is  locat'/d. 

With  what  reverence  ought  we  to  anprnac-ii 
the  contemplaijon  of  the  wondi.-r?  of  tlie  viiiljle 


universe!  Jehovah  has  been  pleased  to  reveal 
some  of  its  secrets  to  earnest  and  honest  in- 
quirers, but  there  are  heights  and  depths  of 
wisdom  in  the  creation  and  movement  of  tjw 
heavenly  bodies  tliat  can  be  but  faintly  guessed 
at  by  the  wisest  of  eartli's  philosophera.  Somo 
of  these  wonders  will  never  be  kno^wn  to  liuntan- 
kijid,  but  it  is  entirely  right  for  us  to  try  to 
ascertain  as  much  as  may  be  possible.  We  cau 
learn  nothing  that  Jehovali  is  not  pleased  to 
reveal  to  us.  "The  secret  things  belong  unto  the 
Lord  our  God:  but  those  things  which  arc  re- 
vealed belong  unto  us  and  to  our  children  for 
ever." — Deuteronomy  29 :  29. 

During  the  Golden  Age,  and  all  the  ages  to 
foUow,  it  will  be  the  privilege  of  men  to  know 
more  and  more  of  the  wonders  of  Jehovah's  uni- 
verse, but  there  will  always  be  heights  which 
they  can  never  hope  to  reach. 

A  Celluloid  Substitute 

A  CHEMIST  named  Baekeland  took  the  three 
liquids,  carbolic  acid,  formaldehyde  and 
hydrochloric  acid,  put  them  together  and  got  a 
transparent,  odorless  solid  that  cannot  be  af- 
fected by  any  chemical.  It  sustains  a  crushing 
load  of  three  tons  to  the  inck  and  makes  an 
ideal  substance  to  take  the.^lace  of  things  here- 
tofore made  of  celluloid  and  hard  rubber,  as 
it  is  cheaper  and  cannot  burn.  This  substance 
is  known  in  business  as  bakelite  and  has  made 
its  inventor  wealthy;  but  in  the  home  circles  of 
the  chemists,  where  they  freely  discuss  such  sui)- 
staneos,  it  goes  by  the  more  familiar  name  of 
oxybenzylmethylenglyeolanhydride.    (Ouch !) 

New  Acid-Resisting  Alloy 

ANEW  acid-resisting  alloy  called  Hium  ha.^ 
been  discovered  by  a  professor  in  the  de- 
p.irtment  of  chemistry  of  llie  University  of 
Illittois.  The  new  metal  hj>s  lx>en  kept  in  aeid^, 
at  greatly  dilYerent  temperatures,  for  a  period 
of  six  months  and  shows  no  signs  of  having  de- 
tfiriorated.  This  will  make  ic  valuable  for  some 
purposes  I'or  which  gold  and  platinum  are  now 
used;  and  iliese  metals  an  st-varal  hundred 
times  as  txpcT.sive  as  the  r.fW  alloy,  v.'hidi  can 
be  produced  for  25  cents  an  ounce. 
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Saving  Mother  and  Babe 

THE  state  is  %vasting;  the  lives  of  mothers  and 
babies.  Everj'  year  some  sixteen  thousand 
mothers  die  in  childbirth  and  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  million  babies  die  nndor  one  year  of  age. 
Other  countries  show  markedly  lower  death 
rates  than  this.  But  Federal  aid  is  now  being 
given  in  a  small  way  through  the  Children's 
Bareaa  of  the  Department  of  Labor  for  the  pro- 
tection of  infancy  and  maternity.  The  neglect 
of  maternity  and  infancy  leads  not  only  to  thou- 
sands of  preventable  deaths,  but  to  lov.-ered  vi- 
tality and  permanent  impairment  of  health  and 
efficiency  for  those  women  and  children  who 
are  so  fortunate  as  to  survive. 

Lack  of  means  to  secure  adequate  prenatal 
care,  or  even  care  at  the  time  of  childbirth,  is 
given  as  the  most  frequent  cause  of  loss  of  life. 
This  is  just  what  we  would  expect  in  a  world 
where  possessions  have  been  long  considered 
as  of  greater  value  than  life  and  happiness. 
Laws  are  much  more  frequently  framed  for  the 
protection  of  property  than  for  the  protection 
or  encouragement  of  happiness.  The  word  hap- 
piness means  much,  and  it  would  not  be  possible 
to  legislate  happiness  onto  any  one  or  into  any 
one.  But  there  are  certain  foundations  of  hap- 
piness which  have  been  too  much  overlooked, 
and  one  of  these  is  the  right  to  be  as  well  born 
as  the  combined  efforts  of  individuals  and  states 
can  provide.  At  best,  there  will  be  a  red  and 
comparatively  vigorous  line  of  life  in  some,  and 
a  thinner,  grayer  line  in  others.  This  condition 
will  prevail  until  the  Life-giver  begins  his  great 
work  of  the  Golden  Age — his  work  which  will 
heal  not  only  the  bodies  of  all  the  willing  and 
obedient,  but  also  their  minds  and  hearts. 

Bemarkable  progress  has  been  made  in  legis- 
lation providing  mothers'  pensions  since  the 
fir^t  Mothers'  Pen.«ioii  Laws  were  passed  in  1911 
by  Slissouri  and  lilinois.  According  to  a  bulle- 
tin entitled'  '"Laws  Relating  to  Mothers'  Pen- 
sions", just  issued  by  the  Children's  Bureau  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  thirty 
states\  Aifi?ka  and  Hawaii  now  have  some 
publio-iproviriion  for  mothers  left  with  young 
children  to  support,  and  in  at  least  five  of  the 
remaining  states  mothers'  pension  laws  have 


been  tmder  consideration.  Canada,  Denmark, 
and  New  Zealand  also  have  passed  legislation 
prc/iding  aid  for  mothers.  This  rapid  spread 
of  legislation  in  so  brief  a  period  is  indicative, 
says  the  Cliildren's  Bureau  Bulletin,  of  the  is^de- 
spread,  deep-rooted  conviction  that  n<V  child 
should  be  deprived  of  home  life  and  a  mother's 
care  because  of  poverty  alone. 

Generally  speaking,  all  mothers'  pension  laws 
provide  for  the  payment  of  a  stated  weekly  or 
monthly  sum  for  every  child  under  a  certain  age 
to  mothers  who  are  dependent  upon  their  own 
efforts  to  support  their  children  and  who  are 
morally  and  physically  fit  persons  to  bring  up 
their  children.  There  is  considerable  variation 
in  the  laws  in  force  in  the  different  states. 
Some  states  provide  pensions  for  ^vidowed 
mothers  only.  Others  include  women  who  are 
divorced  or  who  may  have  been  deserted  by 
their  husbands,  or  those  whose  husbands  are 
in  prisons,  in  state  asylums,  or  who  are  other- 
Mdse  incapacitated.  In  three  states  prospective 
mothers  may  receive  mothers'  pensions,  and  in 
a  number  of  instances  mothers  of  children  bom 
out  of  wedlock  come  within  the  scope  of  the  law. 

The  age  up  to  wliich  an  allowance  may  be 
made  for  a  child  varies  from  thirteen  to  seven- 
teen years.  Only  one  state  h^  a  thirteen-year 
maximum,  but  this  state  allows  an  extension  to 
sixteen  years  if  the  ehUd  fe  ill  or  incapacitated 
for  work.  Sixteen  years  is  tlie  maximum  in  the 
greatest  number  of  states.  One  state  and 
Alaska  give  seventeen  as  a  maximum,  and  one 
other  state  with  a  sixteen-year  limit  for  boys 
makes  seventeen  the  maximum  for  girls. 

Powdered  Milk  and  Eggs 

POWDEKED  mill?  and  eggs  can  now  be  had 
which  are  wonderfully  pure,  clean  and  good. 
The  way  the  milk  is  made  is  by  forcing  liquid 
milk  through  extremely  small  holes  into  a  mus- 
liu-lined  chamber  through  which  currents  of  hot 
dry  air  are  constantly  passing.  The  dry  air 
coming  in  contact  with  the  milky  mist  straight- 
way absorbs  the  moisture  it  contains  and  the 
milk  settles  in  powdery  white  drifts.  Nothing 
has  touched  it  but  air.  Nothing  has  been  re- 
moved but  water.     Nothing  is  cl.aiiged.     The 
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poY,-dere<i  milk  eauiiot  soiir  on  at;c-oun:  oi  the 
iilmo.it  total  absence  of  moistare,  and  I'or  the 
same  reason  no  grov.lk  ol'  l.iactena  can  taj^e 
place.  The  powder  can  be  iusiaully  trans- 
iormod  into  fn'sh,  sweot  milk.  It  comes  m  can.^ ; 
it  can  be  kept  anv-where,  and  in  many  ehmates 
is  rlie  only  good  iiiilk  obtainable. 

The  riding  cost  oi  liquid  milk  is  now  making 
it  profitable  to  use  this  dried  milk.  It  retails 
at  a  price  equivalent  to  14  cents  per  quart  for 
sweet  milk  or  S  cents  per  quart  for  skimmed 
milk.  It  13  much  appreciated  in  the  tropics  and 
also  on  ooean  liners. 

The  dried  eggs  are  obtained  presumably  by 
the  same  method.  Any%ray,  it  is  a  fact  that  the 
beat  of  omelettes  can  be  made  from  combined 
powdered  milk  and  powdered  eggs ;  for  Ave  liave 
eaten  them  manv  times  aud  never  kiiew,  unnl 
oar  attention  \vas  called  to  the  matter,  that  the 
e<ri?s  did  not  come  freshly  from  th.e  shells  and 
the  milk  from  tiic  dairy.  We  l>elieve  that  tliesc 
dried  foods  have  a  great  future  before  thorn, 
and  are  a  valuable  part  of  the  preparation  ot 
mankind  for  the  enjoj-ment  of  all  kinds  ot  lood 
products  in  the  New  Age. 

Saccharin  for  Sugar 

A  SHORTAGE  of  a  substance  brings  out  a 
stibstitute.  The  shortage  ot"  sugar  has 
brought  saccharin  to  the  front  as  a  '-harm- 
less" eubstilute  for  sugar.  Many  liousewives 
are  buying  this  sv»eetest  of  substances  and  hnd- 
ing  it 'convenient  for  use  in  foods,  coffee,  tea 

and  cocoa. 

But  in  emploving  saccharin  ihoy  are  playing 
with  a  dru-::  v.'hivh  is  not  entirely  harmlcs-. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  condemns  the 
aise  of  saccliariu  in  food,  -ft  is,^'  says  Iho 
United  States  Bureau  of  Chemibtry,  -a  menace 
to  health.  The  attempt  to  exploit  the  shortage 
of  sugar  and  create  a  demand  for  saccharin  tor 
nse  in  place  of  sugar  endeavors  to  capitalize 
the  liublie's  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  properties 
of  tlis  sukstauce.  A  majority  of  the  states 
have  statutes  or  rcgiilations  prohibitmg  tlie  use 
of  saccharin  in  food.  Tlie  Bureau  of  Chemistry 
feels  called  upon  to  reiterate  the  warninss 
which  it  ha;^  repeatedly  given.  Food  to  whicu 
saeehariii  has  been  added  is  adulterated,  since 
a  substance  has  been  added  to  it  wlucli  may 
vender  it  deleterious  to  health''.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agri*:ult'are  regards  the  use  of  ?ao- 
charin  as  so  h.Trniful  that  it  is  prep.inng  pros- 


ecution against  concerns  thi>.t  use  it  contrary 
to  the  law  regulating  the  aduitevation  of  food. 

According  to  the  doctors  saccharin  has  the 
following  effects  upon  the  system:  Taken  in- 
ternally it  is  rapidly  ab.sorbed  and  elumnated 
unchangB.1  thr.>u?h  Uie  kldm-.vs.  it  is  almost 
free  from  general  physiological  activities.  It 
may  be  taken  without  appreciable  effect.  On 
the  other  hand  it  has  a  Elipcht  local  irritant 
action,  and  doses  ox  more  than  thirteen:  grains 
a  day  are  liable  to  impair  digestion.  The  state- 
ment sometimes  made  that  it  is  irritant  to  the 
kidneys  seems  to  lack  positive  confirmation. 
Its  use  in  medicine  is  purely  as  a  sweetening 
agent  in  those  diseases  such  aa  diabetes  and 
oiiesitv,  where  sugar  should  not  be  taken. 

Aa  a  sweetener  saccharin  is  quite  expensive 
at  the  current  retail  price  of  thirty-flve  cents 
for  100  tablets,  each  equal  to  a  lump  of  sugar 
in  sweetening  power.  Users  of  the  drag  find 
that  its  sv.-oetness  has  a  sickish  quality,  and 
that  it  leaves  a  slightly  unpleasant,  nneasy  feel- 
ing throughout  tlie  entire  body,  wliieh  gradually 
subsides  as  it  is  eliminated  from  the  system. 

Vegetarians!    We  Eat  Crow! 

MB.  Editob:  In  The  GoLDnar  Age  of  Not. 
•26,  1919,  Vol.  1,  No.  5,  page  146,  article  en- 
titled "Vegetarianism  a  Settled  Question",  you 
state,  "Our  Lord  ate  roast  lamb  and  thus  set- 
tled the  vegetarian  question",  eta  _ 

In  the  same  issue,  page  155,  under  '•'Kehgion 
and  PhUosophy-',  the  hitter  Jiart  of  paragraph 
two,  you  state,  "God  depiriyed  Adam  of  the  per- 
fect food  wliieh  grew  in  the  garden  and  caused 
him  to  feed  upon  the  poiaouous  food  of  the 
earth".   How  about  this? 

While  I  believe  the  sacred  record  to  be  true, 
nevertlieless  the  fact  that  our  Lord  ate  meat 
tloes  not  prove  that  the  flesh  of  slaughtered  aui- 
nials  is  the  food  for  perfect  man.  "While  ov.r 
r.oid  was  perfect  as  a  human  being,  his  human 
)>odv  was  sacrificed— not  having  been  intended 
to  live  forever.  Again,  he  was  brought  up  and 
lived  among  imperfect  men  addicted  to  the  use 
of  meat  as  an  article  of  diet,  and  for  him  to  eat 
meat  was  but  natural  and  in  keeping  with  the 
Apostle  Paul's  instruetions,-'-'AVhatsoever  is  sold, 
cat,"'  etc.— 1  Corinthians  10:2o. 

Going  back  to  Adam's  preiatal  day  there  is 
no  intimation  whatever  that  part  of  his  food 
W.1S  to  cousi.st  of  the  flesh  cf  slaughtered  ani- 
mals,   (Genesis    1:29;   2:9;   3:2,   etc.)      Did 
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Jfhovalfs  commission  to  Adam  (Genesis  1:  28) 
to  "have  dominion"  over  the  creatures  of  tiie 
earth  mean  that  he  was  to  take  them  and  t-aiijte 
them  pain,  alter  their  bodies,  deprive  thorn  of 
tiieir  liberties,  fatten  them  beyond  comfort  and 
then  slaughter  them  and  devour  their  fiesh? 

All  eminent  scientists  and  anatomists  are 
nnanimcjQs  in  their  ooinion  that  the  entire  ali- 
mentary canal  of  man  proves  beyond  a  donbt 
that  man  was  not  intended  to  be  classed  among 
lions,  tigers,  wolves,  etc. 

If  the  Millennial  aje,  the  ■■Golden  Age",  is  to 
restore -the  world  to  Adam's  prefatal  day  con- 
dition, will  not  the  world  have  to  go  back  to 
Adam's  prefatal  day  diet  also? 

I  am  no  vegetarianist — yet;  but  because  we 
are  living  in  the  dawning  of  a  new  dispensation 
the  matter  of  diet  is  receiving  my  most  pro- 
found consideration.        J.  S.,  Xew  Berlin,  Pa. 

And  Other  Meats 

Meat  Loaf 
Made  the  same  as  hamburg  roast  by  using 
ground  left-over  meat  and  baking. 

Chipped  Beef 
1  cup  chipped  beef  chopped  fine,  1  cap  grated 
bread  crumbs,   1  well  beaten  egg,   several  bits 
butter.  All  well  moistened  with  milk  and  baked 
in  an  oven  about  15  minutes. 

Roast  Pork 
Wipe  pork,  sprinlde  with  salt  and  pepper, 
place  on  rack  in  roaster  and  dredge  meat  ^vith 
tiour.  Sear,  uncovered,  for  15  minntes  at  450 
degrees,  then  reduce  the  temperature.  Covftr 
and  bake.  Mako  gravy  as  for  other  roasts. 

Roa.tt  Lamb 
AYipe  the  meat,  sprinkle  v.ith  ,«a!t  and  popper, 
place  on  rack  in  roaster,  and  dredgo  meat  aii<l 
Ijottom  of  pan  Avilh  flour.  Sear,  uncovcrud,  at 
450  de^ees  for  15  minutes,  then  roducc  the 
temperature  and  bake  covered. 

Baked  Chicken 
Dress,  clean,  and  cut  up  a  fowl.  Dip  in  (■■ifLj, 
and  roll  In  crackm-  crumbs  wljieli  Iiavo  bct-a 
buttered.  -tPlacc'  in  roaster,  i^ear  uneove-red  for 
15  minntes  at  450  degree.--.  Keduc(.»  the  tomper- 
nture.  Covfr  and  bake.  MaJce  gi'avy  the  .suim; 
as  for  roast  chicken. 


Hamburg  Steak 
Mix  one  pound  hamburg  steak  witli  one  cup 
dry  bread  crumbs,  .season  with  onions,  pepper 
and  salt.   Make  into  cakes  and  fry  in  butter. 

Roast  Ham 

Wipe  with  a  damp  cloth,  place  in  roaster  and 
sear,  tmcovered,  in  oven  at  450  degrees  for  20 
minutes.  Reduce  temperature  as  directed. 
Roast  covered.  ; 

Beef  Loaf 

2  tbs.  round  steak  chopped  fine,  1  cup  bread 
or  cracker  crumbs,  1  cup  milk,  1  egg,  1  lump 
butter  size  of  an  egg,  popper  and  salt  and,  if 
desired,  i  cup  celery  chopped  fine.  Form  into 
loaf.  Bake  1  to  2  hours.  Leave  in  pan  utitil  cool. 

Casserole  of  Lamb 
Put  in  a  casserole  two  pounds  of  Iamb  cut 
into  small  pieces.  Add  one  onion,  one  turnip 
and  one  carrot  cut  fine,  one  and  a  half  cups 
tomato,  three  even  tablespoons  rolled  oats, 
pepper  and  salt  to  taste.  Pour  over  this  three 
and  one-half  cups  hot  water,  cover  top  with 
cracker  crvmibs  and  balte  two  hours. 

Balked  Calves'  Liver  With  Bacon 
Slice  the  liver  pait  way  througb  in  half-inch 
slices,  lay  thin  slices  of  bacon  between  the  slices 
of  liver  and  fasten  them  together  with  skewers. 
Cover  the  bottom  of  baking  pan  with  thin  slices 
of  bacon,  place  the  liver  on  it  and  bake  in  a  hot 
oven,  basting  frequently  with  tlie  fat.  'When 
done,  remove  ske^\ors  and  sejive'  hot. 

Pork  Chops 
Kry  pork  chops.  Lift  them  out  when  done  and 
Hoasoned,  leaving  the  gravy  in  pan.  In  the 
grav}'  fry  string  bean.s  tliat  have  been  previous- 
ly boiled  very  tender.  When  browned  in  the 
sra\^'  put  them  around  the  chops  on  the  platter. 
Serve  hot.  Lamb  or  nmttou  chopiJ  are  Vf  ry  nice 
cooked  in  the  nanie  way. 

Boiled  Ham 
Wash  tlioroughly  and  cover  completely  with 
cold  water:  then  add:  2  dozen  cloves;  2  dozen 
ailispiee  berrL&ti;  2  bay  leaves;  2  large  onions 
idicL'd  thin ;  1  cup  vinegar ;  oiit.side  stalk.s  of  one 
bunch  of  fi'kry  or  one  tfaspoon  of  celery  seed. 
Cover  tightly.  Let  aiiumer  in  oien  at  :i23  ds- 
firees  for  ten  hours.  Remove  and  let  stand  until 
cool  in  liquor  ham  has  been  boiled  in. 
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RELIGION  AND  PHILOSOPHy 


TJie  Wave  of  Spiritist  Literature 

THAT  the  -vvorld  is  uiidergoing  a  subtle  prep- 
aration for  an  inundation  of  spiritism  is 
manifest  iTom  the  advancing  wave  of  literature 
oil  the  subject  of  j)3ychical  plicnomena. 

World  movements  advance,  not  by  a  steady 
progression,  but  by  waves.  The  beginning  of 
the  modem  spiritist  movement  was  about  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  in  Prance  and 
England.  It  spread  to  America  through  Shak- 
erism  and  other  cults,  and  received  a  strong 
impetus  about  1800  in  a  tidal  wave  of  religious 
re\'ivals  evidencing  spiritist  phenomena.  Dur- 
ing the  nineteenth  century  it  was  revived  with 
marked  demonstrations  of  rappings,  levitations, 
voices  and  visions,  but  was  submerged  in  the 
practical  indnstrialii?m  which  characterized  the 
latter  part  of  that  century. 

Some  forty  or  fifty  years  ago  the  evidences  of 
a  new  revival  of  spiritism  appeared  in  a  syste- 
matic research  into  the  occult,  which  assumed 
organized  form  in  the  nineties  in  societies  for 
psychical  research.  These  societies  weighed  tes- 
timony and  sy.stematically  published  to  the 
practical-minded  British  and  American  people 
convincing  evidence  of  the  reality  of  psychic 
phenomena.  Zilen  of  science  finally  became  in- 
terested ;  and  such  scientists  as  Sir  Oliver  Lodge 
applied  rigid  scientific  tests,  became  satisfied 
of  the  genuinpuess  of  the  things  seen,  heard  and 
felt  and,  by  their  own  great  influence  and  high 
.■standing,  gave  the  occult  tlio  broad  foundation 
of  public  confidence  from  which  it  is  noiv  oper- 
ating. Spiritist  happenings,  once  sneered  at, 
are  now  veroived  seriously  by  the  public,  and 
spiritualistic  literature  is  being  fed  to  a  de- 
luded populace  ad  libitum  and  ad  nauseam.  For 
spiritism  i.-  plainly  demonism,  and  its  advance 
pre«agcs  thf'  possibility  of  the  blinding  of  the 
minds  of  millions  witli  delusions  and  of  their  ob- 
.^ession  to  tb"  ^^wpep  of  crowd-madnoss  to  a 
df^zrrx'  net  v.;t;ie?;.pd  since  the  gx'eat  waves  of 
the  psvchic  in  tiie  past. 

Tlie  cxtt^nt  of  the  present  sweep  of  spiritist 
literatO-re  is  sus-gr^sted  by  an  article  in  Life  on 
"The  Spiritist  Intrusion": 

"Thers  arc  r.oir  i'vo  croups  of  periled  icals ;  t)ios^  tli.it 
pnnder  to  the  jro'i'ir.g  .ippetitc  for  spiritiit  literature, 


.111(1  those  i  hat  havs  iiot  yet  come  to  it.  Not  'pander'  but 
'niiuiiiter'  is  ths  woi-d  timt  .'eople  irojild  use  who  are 
interested  in  the  spiritist  literature  and  who  like  to  keep 
tlie  run  of  it.  A  little  more  every  month  they  iir^ftiin* 
iiteretl  to  just  now.  borh  in  the  periodic.lls  and  fey  books. 
The  A-tiantic  Uonthhj  did  not  faed  tliem  much  of  any- 
tliiug  until  the  current  number;  but  that  has  an  inteiy 
Citing  ;-tory  by  Dr.  L.  P.  Jacks,  O.vford  proiessor  and 
editor  of  the  Hibbert  Journal,  about  experiences  of  his 
own  incurred  in  making  personal  investigationa.  The 
hibbirt  Journal,  a  quarterly  devoted  to  theology,  philos- 
ophy, religion,  pyyckology  and  iuch  matters,  has  been 
liospituble  to  reports  and di.-'ciissions  of  psychical phenom- 
t'ua  ssiiice  there  were  any  that  were  worth  talking  about. 
Dr.  Jneks,  its  present  editor,  is  also  at  present  the  pres- 
ident of  tlie  Psychical  Sesearch  Society  in  England.  Mr. 
Heni-y  Holt's  Unpopnlar  Review  (now  Unpariisan  Et- 
viewj  lias  cultivated  the  psychical  research  field  without 
apnlog^,-  ever  since  it  started.  Harper's  Magazine  is 
£rarae  for  inquiry  in  the  same  field,  and  lias  lately  had 
.^ovcral  artides  about  curious  exploits  of  mediums  and 
notable  instances  of  automatic  writings.  The  Cosme- 
poUian  Magazine  is  running  a  scries  of  disclostuee  by 
Basil  King,  the  novelist;  Conan  Doyle  preaches  his  'Sew 
IJpvclation  in  Hearst's  and  in  the  newspapers;  and  the 
MtfropoUlan,  which  has  shown  sympathy  for  two  years 
past  with  the  spiritist  actiyities  and  has  had  pieces  about 
them  by  Booth  Tarkicgton  and  Conan  Doyle,  haa  now 
in  progress  a  narrative,  by  Ealph  ^^dams  Cram,  of  the 
Gla.'^tonbury  Abbey  experiments  in  inducing  the  Past 
to  give  up  information  for  the^j^idanco  of  the  Present. 
"There  must  be  many  other  magazines  implicated  in 
attention  to  these  psychical  and  spiritist  proceedings 
lately  held  in  so  much  disapproval  by  cautious  persons 
who  valued  their  reputation  for  coromon  sense.  Eepu- 
table  characters  and  publications  are  gradually  being 
(Iia-A-n  into  contemplation  of  them,  puzzled  and  incredu- 
lous as  yet,  but  inquisitive.  The  literature  of  the  subject 
increases  so  fast  ajid  is  so  much  read  that  it  begins  to 
be  impolitic  for  folks  who  claim  to  be  awake  to  ignore  it. 
The  Js'ew  York  Public  Library  reports  its  readers  aa 
'turning  from  hooks  on  the  war  to  those  on  South  Amei- 
ica.  the  export  trade,  Spain  and  the  Spanish  language, 
rf^Iigion,  ."ipiritualism,  psychic  phenomena,  applied  psy- 
chology and  technical  subjects'.  The  librarian  in  charge 
of  tiie  Central  Circulation  Branch  reports  that  readers 
arc  demanding  books  on  all  phases  of  religion,  are  eager 
to  kno'.v  how  jrrpat  a  part  religion  is  to  play  in  our  re- 
constnicted  -world,  and  are  'iiitensply  interested  in  spirit- 
i;al  subjects  of  ah  kind.«,  and  are  turning  with  new 
eagerness  to  the  writings  of  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  and  his 
investigations  and  speculations  into  the  spirit  world'. 
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"This  is  scaadaloti!!,  of  course,  to  people  -who  insist  on 
keeping  their  feet  ou  the  actual  earth,  but  the  prospt;ct 
is  that  we  shall  have  mora  oi  it  biforo  %ve  have  lesj.  0-ae 
hears  there  is  much  iv.or^  ia  Eaglar.tl  th;:n  h^^i'v;. 

'■'For  people  who  dou't  kaow  aaythia^'  at  all  cbout 
these  Durgcomng  mtcreat?  it  may  be  suitable  to  cxplaiii 
that  the  foundation  for  thcni  seems  to  havo  bcca  kid 
by  the  studies  and  reports  of  the  psychical  ie;o;;rcli  socio- 
ties,  ertcndiBg  over  forty  or  fifty  years ;  that  the  uiterest 
in  all  sach  matters  has  been  immensely  stimulated  by 
the  war  and  ita  attending  bereavements  and  by  the  pres- 
ent parlous  state  of  society,  and  that  the  most  popular 
disclosures  that  attend  this  movement  are  those  that 
come  in.  the  form  of  so-caUed  'automatic  ■nxitings',  which 
have  been  cropping  up  of  late  like  mnahrooms  in  all 
parts  of  the  conntry.  They  purport  to  be  records,  by 
sensitiTes  or  mediums,  of  informations  communicatad 
through  them  but  not  derived  from  their  ovra  minds, 
nor  from  any  mundane  source  that  they  know  of.  That 
there  is  a  lot  of  these  pommiinications  is  unquestionable. 
That  the  persons  through  whom  they  come  are  honest  as 
a  role,  and  not  consciously  deceitful,  is  little  doubted. 
That  some  of  the  communicstions  are  extremely  curious 
■will  be  admitted  by  most  people  trho  read  them  (vide  Dr. 
Jacks  in  the  Atlantic) :  but  how  or  whence  they  come, 
irhether  £rom  the  subconscious  minds  of  mediums  or  by 
telepathic  cormminieation  from  minds  of  other  living 
persons,  or  out  of  the  minds  of  the  questioners  ivho  re- 
ceive them,  or  from  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  is  all  still 
matter  of  discussion,  investigation  and  dispute. 

"No  one  need  to  be  dl.?mayed  at  tranting  to  know  morcj 
about  contemporary  s'piritiam  and  the  automatic  writ- 
ings. They  are  mighty  queer;  and  in  any  but  the 
flounder  type  of  mind  that  likes  to  lie  still  on  the  bottom 
and  look  like  mud,  they  are  bound,  if  known,  to  excite 
curiosity.  But  very  many  people  still  know  nothing 
about  them.  Presently  some  conclusion  about  them  will 
bs  reached,  but  it  will  be  based  not  on  prejudice  but  on 
knowledge,  and  the  knowledge  it  muat  rest  on  seems  to 
be  accommulating  vci  y  fast."' 

Xot  every  one  believes  in  what  is  said  in  the 
Bible;  but  to  those  that  do  have  contidenee  in 
the  Bible,  as  the  Word  of  God,  the  teaching  is 
positive  that  modem  psychic  phenomena  are  of 
the  same  class  as  the  obsessions  by  devils  of 
Christ'S'tioie  and  before.  Then,  if  these  things 
are  manifestatious  of  demons,  the  demons  are 
enemies  of  God,  and  their  influence  can  only 
proceed  increasingly  toward  worse  evils.  The 
divine  pronouncements  against  spiritism  evi- 
donce  disa^ro^al  of  it  as  true  today  as  evei* 
before.  FoFvexample,  the  Bible  Prophet  IsaiaJi 
shows  the  duty  of  tuniing  to  God  rather  than  to 
spirit  mediums:  '""IMien  they  [spiritists]  shall 
tay  unto  you,  St^'i-k  unto  them  [spirit  mediums] 
that  hare   familir.r   [friendly]   spirits    [devils 


pretending  to  be  the  spirits  of  dead  persona], 
ajid  unto  wizards  [male  mediums]  that  peep 
[whisper  confidentially]  and  that  mutter  [unin- 
telligible utterances] ;  should  not  a  people  [as 
the  Christian  people  of  America]  seek  [in 
prayer]  imto  their  Godf — Isaiah  8:19. 

The  same  God  that  Christians  worsiiip  today 
voices  his  disapproval  of  spiritism  in  these; 
unmistakable  vvords :  '"There  shall  not  be  found 
among  you  one  that  useth  divination,  [a  form 
of  spiritism]  or  an  observer  of  times  [an  astrol- 
ogist],  or  an  enchanter,  or  a  witch  [female 
medium],  or  a  charmer,  or  a  consulter  [as  thou- 
sands of  w^omen,  busitiess  men  and  clergy  are 
today]  with  familiar  spirits  [demons]  or  a 
Avizard  [male  meditim]  or  a  necromancer;  for 
all  [as  much  today  as  in  Moses'  day]  that  do 
these  things  are  an  abomination  xmto  the  Lord." 
(Deuteronomy  18:10-12)  How  serious  an 
o^ense  spiritism  is  in  God's  estimation  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  divinely  directed 
penalty  for  it  among  the  Jews  was  death.  The 
safe  and  only  course  for  a  Christian  today  as  of 
old  is  resolutely  and  absolutely  to  avoid  and 
resist  it,  the  wisdom  of  which  course  will  be- 
come increasingly  evident  as  the  rising  wave  of 
spiritism  may  within  the  next  few  years  grow 
into  a  tidal  onrush. 

Suiciding  a  New  Way 

IF  IMPROPER  eating,  according^to  medical 
authority,  amounts  to  digging  one's  grave 
with  one's  teeth,  it  will  not  sound'  so  strange  to 
state  that  the  Protestant  clergy  are  digging 
the  grave  of  Protestanism  with  their  mouths. 

Even  Roman  Catholics  are  paying  attention 
to  some  of  the  utterances  of  "modem"  Protes- 
tant preachers,  according  to  the  recent  com- 
ments of  one  of  the  Papal  '"Most  Reverends". 
Protestants  genercJIy  esteem  themselves  and 
tlieir  religion  the  best  going,  but  their  Roman 
Catholic  friends  are  noting  IJie  hard  time  Pro- 
testant preachers  are  having  to  hold  and  to 
please  Uieir  people.  Protestants  seem  to  be 
quite  indifferent  to  Protestantism  proper,  if  one 
is  to  judge  by  the  constantly  increasing  demand 
for  other  novelties  in  the  Protestant  churches. 

For  example,  one  Protestant  preacher  regu- 
larly attends  the  theaters  in  a  neighboring  town 
in  order  to  entertain  his  people  with  summaries 
of  the  plays  and  movies,  while  the  audience 
s-houts  out  rag-time  songs,  and  the  organ  keeps 
the  congregation  awake  with  jazz  music. 
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Another  prominent  exponent  of  Protestant- 
ism tells  his  flock  that  they  are  liable  to  find 
him  in  the  dance  hall,  the  elnb  room,  the  pool 
room  or  the  back  alley,  getting  the  raw  mate- 
rials for  up-to-date  ''sermons"'  suited  to  his 
modem  Protestant  congregation.  If  he  had 
his  Tray  he  woiild  torn  the  churches  into  dance 
halls,  recreation  rooms,  gymnasinms  and  bil- 
liard rooms.    (But  God  still  lives!) 

How  this  looks  to  Roman  Catholic  eyes,  ac- 
customed to  the  solemnities  of  the  Papal  ritual, 
would  shock  many  a  Protestant:  'It  is  well  to 
see  the  preachers  throwing  off  masks  and  show- 
ing up  Protestantism  as  it  really  is — a  man- 
made,  shifting,  compromising  religious  trav- 
esty".   How  are  the  mighty  fallen! 

Romanism  may  be  digging  its  grave  in  its 
own  peculiar  way;  but  the  Protestant  clergy  are 
very  assiduous  in  removing  the  solid  ground 
from  beneath  the  imposing  structure  of  Prot- 
estantism. This  is  really  sad. 

From  West's  History 

PROFESSOR  Willis  Mason  West  is  author 
of  a  history  entitled  "The  Ancient  World", 
published  in  1904,  and  much  used  in  school  and 
college.   AVe  quote  from  it : 

(Page  319)  "Tlie  Church  and  the  Barbarians. — 
The  barbarian  converts  to  Christianity  understood  its 
teachings  of  love,  purity,  and  gentleness  very  imper- 
fectly, and  adopted  them  still  lea«  fully.  The  eharch 
suffered  a  lowering  of  religious  spirit — although  the 
superstitions  of  the  iguoTant  age  gave  it,  perhaps,  in- 
creased pov;-er.  Christianity  raised  the  new  nations, 
but  in  the  effort  r.'as  dragged  down  part  way  to  their 
level.  More  emphasis  was  placed  on  ceremonies  and 
forms.  The  clergy,  especially  the  higher  clergy,  became 
often  merely  ambitious  and  worldly  lords,  preachers  of 
a  coarse  and  superftcial  religion,  men  who  allied  them- 
selves to  the  schemes  of  wicked  rulers,  lived  vicious  lives, 
and  were  unable  to  understand  the  services  thcy  mumbled. 

(Page  ^'jl)  "Causes  of  Persecutions.— (1)  The 
popul^  hated  the  Christians  as  they  did  not  hate  the 
adherents  of  other  strange  loligions,  and  pressed  the 
government  to  persecute  them. 

"'(2)  The  best  ruler.',  thoiigh  deploring  bloudsheS, 
thought  it  proper  and  riglit  to  punish  the  Christians 
with  death. 

"These  Tacts'  can  be  partly  explained,  (a)  Rome 
loleratod  :rnd  supported  aU  religions,  hnt  she  expected 
all  her  populations  .ilso  to  tolerate  and  support,  the 
-tiite  religion.  The  Christians  aloae  not  only  retused  to 
tlo  fo.  but  dw'isiii'd  iv.ir  iron  it  a-  ^inful  and  JdoIi;trou3. 
To  the  populace  thi=  seiiii'-M  to  thaik'iige  the  wrath  of 


the  gods ;  and  to  enlightened  men  it  seemed  to  indicate 
at  least  a  dangerously  stubborn  and  tjeasonable  temper. 

"(b)  Secret  societies  were  feared  and  forbidden  by. 
the  Empire,  on  political  grounds.  The  church  was  a 
vast,  highly  organized,  widely  diilused  secret  society, 
and  'as  .such  was  not  only  distinctly  illegfll,  but  in  the 
highest  degree  was  calculated  to  excite  the  apprehen- 
sions of  the  govemmenV  (George  Burton  Adams).  .•    * 

"(c)  The  attitude  of  the  Christians  toward  socie'ty 
added  to  their  unpopularity.  Many  of  them  refused  on 
religious  grounds  to  join  the  legions,  or  to  fight,  if 
drafted.  This  seemed  treason,  inasmuch  as  a  prime 
duty  of  the  Roman  world  was  to  repel  barbarism.  More- 
over, the  Chri^tiand  were  unsocial :  they  abstained  froin 
most  public  amusements,  aa  inunoral,  and  they  refused  ta 
illuminate  their  houses  or  garland  their  portals  in  honor 
of  national  triumphs. 

"Thus  we  have  religions  and  social  raotiTes  with  the 
people,  and  a  political  motive  with  statesmen.  It  follows 
that  the  periods  of  persecution  often  came  under  those 
emperors  who  had  the  highest  conception  of  duty." 

Bible  Acrostic 

MY  FIRST  was  the  doubting  disciple 
Who  belie\'ed  not  till  he  had  aeen; 
My  second  was  delivered  to  Satan 
By  Paul  because  he  blasphemed. 

My  third  was  the  place  where  the  goddess 

Diana  the  Great  had  her  throne; 
My  fourth  by  the  hand  of  a  shepherd. 

Was  hit  in  the  head  with  a  stone. 

My  fifth  was  the  Mount  of  Sorrowi^ 

At  my  sixth  the  law  was  gwen. 
My  seventh,  unnamed,  met  the  gallows. 

My  eighth  ascended  toward  heaven. 

My  ninth  for  four  days  had  slumbered 
In  the  grave  whil'st  his  sisters  did  grieve; 

My  whole  "is  the  power  of  salvation" 
To  all  who  truly  believe. 

MY  FIRST  is  found  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  John. 
My  second  is  found  in  the  First  Book  of  Timothy. 
My  third  is  found  in  the  Book  of  Acts. 
My  fourth  is  found  in  the  First  Book  of  Samuel. 
Aly  fifth  is  found  in  the  Second  Book  of  SamueL 
My  sixth  is  found  in  the  Book  of  Exodus. 
My  seventh  is  found  in  the  Book  of  Genesis. 
My  eighth  is  found  in  the  Second  Book  of  Kings. 
My  ninth  is  found  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  John. 

Key — If  you  cannot  find  the  answer,  yoa  can  learn  tbt 
vvortis  ivhich  make  up  tlie  acrostic  by  changiDg  the  following 
fisures  Into  the  corresponding  letters  of  the  alphabet,  letting 
A  equal  1  and  B  equal  2.  etc.,  up  to  Z,  which  njuaU  28. 
-,>*(.]  r,.  1  »,.M  9.!*--:ri.  1 3-5-1 4-\-:>-21 -1 0-^1 6-.S- 3-1  !V21-t  0-7-15-1 2-9 
-l--.a)-3-I.T-I'J0-2--'-^-2O-19-9-I4-[-9.ie-«-l-18-M3-»-l!)-2.1.11-5-ia 

-j-i:;-9-io-t-8-i3-i-::a-i-i3-2l-l». 
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JUVENILE  BIBLE  STUDY 


1.  WJiat  definite  information  have  tee  con- 
eeniinj  thf-  directions  aiven  to  Moses  to  write 
the  law  and  history  in  a  booJc? 

Answer:  See  Exodus  17:14;  34 :  27 ;  Deuter- 
onomy 31 : 9-26. 

2.  What  is  another  name  for  the  Old  Tesla- 
mentf 

Answer:  The  \e.vi-  and  the  prophets. — Joshua 
1:8;  8:32-35:  2  Samuel  20:25;  1  Chronicles 
27 :  32 ;  29 :  29, 30 ;  2  Chronicles  33 :  18, 19 ;  Isaiah 
30:8;  Jeremiah  30:2;  36:2;  45:1:  51:60; 
Matthew  11:13;  Luke  16:16,17;  24:44;  John 
1 :17, 45 ;  Acts  3 :  21 ;  26 :  22 ;  Bomana  3 :  21. 

3.  What  is  the.  oldest  Tcnoicn  mamiscript  of 
the  complete  Bible? 

Answer;  Ail  the  books  of  the  Old  and  Xev; 
Testamciit  are  preserved  in  the  Sinaitic  Man- 
uscript, written  a);out  A.  D.  350. 

4.  Is  our  English  common  version  translation 
of  the  Bible  correct? 

Answer:  Substantially  so.  There  are  errors 
in  translation,  and  some  additions  have  crept 
in  by  mistake  or  fraud ;  hut  the  careful  student 
of  the  Bible  may  now  Avith  the  oldest  and 
most  complete  manuscripts,  translated  properly, 
readily  detect  these. — Daniel  12 :  D,  10. 

5.  Wliy  are  ike  first  four  books  of  the  New 
Testament  called  the  Gospels? 

Answer:  The  word  gospel  means  good  news 
or  glad  tidings.  Tliere  is  only  one  gospel;  that 
is  the  gospel  of  the  kin3:dom.  The  four  accounts 
of  the  gospel  given  by  ilatthew,  Mark,  Lvkc  and 
John  arc  four  statements  covering  the  same 
prcneral  facts.  They  contain  an  account  of  Jesus, 
the  Messiah,  his  work  and  teachings,  and  testify 
concerning  his  resurrection. — Matthew  4:23; 
Mark  16:15;  Lukn  1:39:  2:10;  8:1;  John  t: 
1-l4;  Acts  13:32:  20:24;  Romans  10:15; 
1  Corinthians  15 : 1-5. 

G.  What  is  th  c  fifth  book  of  the  ^e  w  Test  am  cut? 

Answer:  The  A<.-ts  of  the  .\po5tlo3,  which  is 
r.n  account  of  thn  doings  of  the  apostles  after 
Pcntcc'bst.  -,Kho\viug  liow  the  Cliristian  t-hurch 
was  esJwXbli'shcd  .audhoAv  the  gospel  was  first 
taken  to  the  Gentile?. 

7.  Why  iccy  ;:pi^tlc>;  written  hij  the  aposHr-f? 

Ansvrcr;     Tlinv  w^rc  letters  written  to  the 


various  congregations  of  Christians,  are  care- 
fully preserved  with  the  first  five  books  of  the 
New  Testament  and  are  considered  by  all 
Christians  as  authority  on  doctrinal  matters. 
They  were  publicly  road  and  explained  among 
the  carlv  cimrch  congregations. — 1  Thessalo- 
nians  5 :  27 ;  Cotossians  4 :  16 ;  2  Peter  3  \2, 15, 16; 
Hebrews  1:1,2;  2:1-4. 

S.  Why  has  the  Bible  been  preserved  so  Ibngf 

Answer :  Because  it  is  the  Word  of  God  and 
evidently  has  been  divinely  preserved  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people. 

9.  Has  any  one  attempted  to  destroy  tha 
Bible;  and  if  so,  who? 

Answer:  Many  have  attempted  its  destruc- 
tiou.  Professed  Christians  have  burned  tlie 
Bible  in  times  past  and  made  it  a  crime  for 
others  who  held  beliefs  different  from  theirs  to 
have  the  Bible.  The  spirit  of  selfishness  evi- 
dently prompted  this  action. — Luke  11:52; 
Matthew  lo :  S,  9. 

10.  WIm  would  induce  any  one  to  destroy 
the  Bible? 

Answer:  Evidently  Satan,  in  order  that  he 
might  oppose  the  development  of  the  church. 
He  has  ailwaya  been  the  enemy  of  men  who  have 
tried  to  do  right. — Genesis  3:14-16;  Join  8: 
44 ;  2  Coiinthians  4:3,  4. 

11.  Is  the  Bible  now  published  iii  all  the  laii' 
guages  of  Christendom? 

Answer :  Yes,  bat  only  in'rccent  years. 

13.   WJmt  does  that  fact  prove? 

Answer:  See  Matthew  24:14;  Proverbs  4: 
18;    Daniel  12:4. 

13.  Why  did  Jesus  sa>./,  "Then  shall  the  end 
come",  in  Matthew  Si:  14?  What  did  he  mean? 

Answer:  The  word  world  there  used  means 
age,  and  not  the  earth.  It  moans  the  age  or 
dispensation  of  time  during  which  a  certain 
order  would  prevail. — Matthew  13:39;  24:3; 
Ecclcsiastes  1:4. 

li.  Is  the  Bible  a  complete  booh? 

A:is\vor :  Ye?.  ''.Vith  the  death  of  the  apostles 
the  cajion  of  Scriptures  closed,  because  God 
there  had  given  a  complete  revelation  of  his 
purpose  and  program  concerning  man.  The 
Bible  is  not  fully  understood  by  every  one,  but 
will  be  in  due  time. — 1  Timothy  2:3-6;  2  Tim- 
othy 3;  15-17. 
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TRAVEL  AND  MISCELLANY 


Wealth  Untold 


I 


"T  USED  to  be  said,  "Go  "West,  young  man"; 
now  it  should  bo,  "Go  Nortf,  if  the  reports 
are  to  be  believed  that  come  from  explorers  of 
the  far  Canadian  North. 

It  is  the  grass  over  the  fence  that  looks  green- 
est, and  it  is  over  the  frontier  of  civilization  and 
in  the  reaches  of  the  Mackenzie,  Pelly,  SticMne 
and  Laird  rivers  in  Northern  Canada  that  the 
wealth  lies.  There  are  coal,  gold,  platinum, 
nitrates,  phosphates,  and  other  minerals,  be- 
sides— ^in  the  nitrate  and  phosphate  regions — 
"dandelion  leaves  four  feet  long,  ferns  eight  feet 
high",  and  other  plants  in  proportion  provided, 
of  coarse,  the  backwoods  whisky  does  not  make 
the  Northern  hermits  see  doable  or  triple. 
Potash  beds  have  been  discovered  which  are 
j^  reported  "richer  than  any  in  Germany  and 
enough  lo  pay  off  the  Canadian  war  debt". 

Wliatever  may  be  the  truth  about  the  alleged 
new  resources  of  Canada,  the  riches  laid  up  in 
the  eartli  for  man  have  only  just  begun  to  be 
uncovered.  The  Golden  Age  is  coming,  and  in 
that  day  better  and  bigger  tilings  for  humanity 
Avill  come  forth  than  have  ever  been  seen.  Man- 
kind has  a  Father  who  has  looked  out  for  his 
children  abundantly,  and  irill  bring  out  hia 
treasures  when  they  are  needed,  and  when  they 
will  be  appreciated  and  not  cornered  for  the 
benefit  of  the  rich,  but  used  for  the  good  of  all. 

Miuic  Hath  Charms 

THE  Pied  Piper  who  drew  the  children  away 
by  the  hundred  to  hear  him  pipe,  is  to  be 
emulated  by  the  practical  Fifth  Avenue  Asso- 
ciation of  New  York.  The  Association  koops 
-  Fifth  Avenue  as  good-looking  as  po.ssible,  and 
it.considers  that  the  effect  is  not  properly  artis- 
tic ^en  the  workers  from  the  factories  in  the 
less  patrician  streets  come  out  at  noon  Jioui*  and 
line  the  sidewalk-s  to  watch  the  s^liow  that 
parades  this  famous  liishv.-ay. 

Below  the  Avonuo  tlioro  nro  park;^:  ami  t'lo 
aristocratic"' AssociaUoii  plaiiri  to  locatf^  bands 
there  n^t  sununrr  with  the  \-icw  of  sotting  up 
a  counter  attrat:tiou  in  the  way  of  music  to 
lure  the  working  iioopic  i'roni  het'orc  tlu;  /'a:-li- 
ionablc  store  fronts.     The  l'"ifth  Avcnua  mer- 


chants evidently  are  good  psychologists,  but 
how  good  Avill  be  settled  when  it  apaears  which 
has  the  higher  attention  value,  music  or  _th.e 
street  show. 


To  Make  Newfoundland  Warmer 

AGAIN  the  plan  is  brought  up  of  warming  np 
-  the  eastern  coast  of  tlie  country  by  turning 
aside  the  cold  arctic  currents  that  bathe  New- 
foundland, Nova  Scotia  and  New  England. 
The  proposition  is  to  build  a  dam  across  the 
Strait  of  BeUe  Isle,  and  divert  the  cold  current 
from  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  Newfoundland 
will  be  particularly  helped,  as  it  is  now  chilled 
the  year  round  by  the  often  ice-cold  waters. 
Though  as  far  south  as  France,  it  can  raise  only 
potatoes,  oats,  peas  and  turnips.  The  enter- 
prise is  prodigious,  and  may  have  to  wait  for 
the  greater  engineering  operations  of  the  Golden 
Age,  when  such  great  works  will  be  common. 

Liberty  in  Canada 

THE  Canadian  people  have  recovered  many 
of  tlie  liberties  they  voluntarily  sorrendeTed 
under  the  War  Measures  Act.  At  midni^t  of 
December  31  hundreds  of  Orders  in  Council  of 
the  War  JMeasures  Act  c&]}ie  to  an  end,  under 
which  some  of  the  people '  feared  they  might 
have  to  suffer  restraint  for  some  time.  Generally 
speaking,  full  liberty  on  a  pre-war  basis  is  now 
enjoyed  by  the  Canadian  nation,  including  free- 
dora  to  enjoy  rights  like  those  guaranteed  in  the 
American  Constitution  regarding  freedom  of 
speech,  the  press,  and  the  exercise  of  religion. 
The  press  censorship  is  gone,  with  the  other 
Orders.  Objection  was  raised,  however,  by  the 
Canadian  clcrgj-,  wlio  put  themselves  on  record 
liy  a  resolution  opposing  the  restoration  of  free- 
dom of  ppcoch  and  the  press.  This  relief  is  the 
iirst-fruits  of  the  Farmer-Labor  revolution-    ^ 

England  Has  Enough 

IT  IS  coiutorting  to  our  English  readers  to 
know  that  a  aarvoy  of  the  food  stocks  of 
(.Ireal  Britain  shows  that  there  is  plenty  of  food 
for  the  wintor.  There  is  less  comfort  in  the 
oxpoctation  that  pricos  are  expected  to  keep  on 
:;oins  up. 
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Athletics  at  Harvard 

ONE  of  the  quiio  delusive  publications  of 
today  is  a  sftiocl  or  college  catalogue.  Tlie 
reader  of  one  of  those  pamplilets  sees,  for  ex- 
ample, the  promtner.ce  given  to  athletics,  and 
imagines  that  if  his  hoy  goes  to  that  institution 
he  will  get  plenty  of  healthful  exercise. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  average  colleffo 
student  is  more  likely  to  get  pneumonia  from 
the  college  athletics  than  good  health.  The  col- 
lege boy  is  connected  v.-itli  the  college  athletics 
principally  in  the  fxmetion  of  standing  around 
on  the  -wet  grotind  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets 
on  Thanksgiving  Day,  and  watching  a  dozen  or 
two  students  who  need  no  atlvletics  at  all  doing 
the  pnblicitj-  athletics  for  the  institution.  Col- 
lege athletics  are  as  likely  to  put  young  men  on 
sick  beds  as  to  benefit  them  physically. 

The  new  idea  at  Harvard  is  to  get  ail  of  the 
students  into  athletics.  To  that  end  they  are 
going  to  generate  a  lot  of  enthusiasm  which 
possibly  may  yet  bo  the  principal  part  of  the 
athletics.  As  long  as  the  team  idea  is  in  vogue 
whereby  one  football  teeun  or  one  baseball  nine 
represents  a  whole  college  population,  the  aver- 
age student  is  not  likely  to  be  particularly 
benefited  by  college  athletics.  If  Harvard  can 
develop  a  system  whereby  the  average  of  forty 
per  cent  physically  unfit  young  men  can  materi- 
ally reduce,  the  iTistitiition  will  have  conferred 
a  benefit,  at  least  upon  those  favored  youths 
who  find  their  way  into  college  haUs. 

Judge  Cooley  on  Religious  Persecution 

JUDGE  T.  M.  Cooley,  one  time  chief  of  the 
^  Michigan  Supreme  Court  and  chairman  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  in  his 
work  on  "Constitutional  Limitations",  page  530, 
has  these  very  interesting  and  convincing  re- 
marks to  make: 

"The  legiflatnrps  have  not  been  left  at  liberty  to 
effect  a'^pion  of  church  and  state  or  to  establish  prpf- 
erence  by  law  in  favor  of  any  one  religious  perstiasion 
or  mode  of  worship.  There  is  not  complete  religious 
liberty  where  any  one  sect  is  favored  by  the  state  and 
given  an.  advantage  by  law  over  other  sects.  Wh.itever 
p."tfi!ilishes  a» distinction  against  one  class  or  sect  is,  to 
the  extent  to-»'hich  the  distinction  operatas  unfavorably, 
a  persecution.  The  extent  of  the  discrimination  is  not 
rrjatrrial  to  the  principle;  it  is  enough  that  it  creates 
on  inequality  of  riglit  or  privilege." 


Blarney  Castle  Annex 

'"We  have  concluded  that  it  is  going  to  point  to  the 
bright  side  of  prophecy.  We  think  it  has  a  very  refined 
nppearance,  and  wa  Hope  to  be  counted  worthy  to  place 
it  in  many  homes."  — 11.  A.  G.,  Clatf  Center,  Kan. 

"One  feature  that  will  nst  be  noticed  by  many  until 
called  to  their  attention,  but  which  pleased  ma  very  , 
much,  aa  I  had  thought  of -writing  you  about  it,  and 
which  I  believe  will  be  a  big  help  to  the  csmvussen,  if 
tbey  will  use  it,  is  the  union  label  on  the  bottom  of  the 
first  page."  — E.B.T.,  Roeb  Island,  111. 

'Tlease  send  me  The  Golden  Age  for  one  year.  I 
received  your  sample  copy.  The  article  entitled  'Talking 
with  the  Dead'  is  worth  a  year's  subscription.  Please 
let  my  subscription  start  with  issue  number  2.  I  don't 
want  to  miss  a  copy."  — J.  A.  C,  Blanche,  JV.  C. 

"The  first  issue  of  The  Golden  Age  came  in  du» 
time  and  the  publication  is  destined,  I  hope,  to  becom* 
the  most  popular  home  journal  in  the  world.  It  is  jn«rt; 
full  of  good,  practical  articles  that  can  be  appreciated 
by  the  natural  man,  and  they  are  so  wisely  written,  eo 
impartial ;  and  yet,  as  it  should  be,  it  seems  to  touch  a 
responsive  chord  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  common 
people." 

'"Tlie  Golden  Age,  has  reached  me.  Tha  definite 
and  clear  andysis  is  striking  and  the  facta  thus  accum- 
ulated and  presented  are  sure  to  enlist  the  minds  of 
reasoners.  All  departments  seem  properly .  arranged, 
condensed,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  the  first  attempt  ever 
made  to  embody  all  these  branches  into  one  collective 
whole,  with  the  view  of  imparting  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  facts,  teachings,  and  principks  of  Scripture." 

~G.  B.  C.'H.,  Chicago,  III. 

"Gentlemen :  In  my  mail  yesterday  I  found  a  copy 
of  The  Golden  Age.  On  the  wrapper  were  the  characters 
'11-30',  which  would  indicate  to  me  that  some  one 
has  favored  me  with  a  year's  subscription.  Would  you 
be  so  kind  as  to  inform  me  who  it  was  who  has  seen  fit 
to  please  me  in  this  way,  for  I  wish  to  thank  him.  I 
would  certainly  have  wanted  to  subscribe  on  my  own 
account  had  not  some  one  else  done  it  lor  me,  but  the 
copy  I  have  is  the  first  knowledge  I  had  of  the  existence 
of  your  very  out-of-the-ordinary  publication.  I  am  only 
an  ordinary  American  workingman,  without  technical 
training  of  any  kind,  and  earning  ordinary  wages,  but 
I  think  I  know  a  fine  thing  when  I  »ee  it  and  this  is 
one  of  them.  I  hardly  know  how  to  describe  your  pub- 
lication, but  to  me  it  is  solid  meat  all  through  and  has 
surely  touched  the  right  spot  in  my  heart.  You  seem 
to  be  in  a  class  all  by  yourself  among  the  periodicals  ol 
the  day.  Your  mission  seems  to  be  to  inform  the  people 
about  everything  that  is  going  on  in  the  world  today, 
b.-.t  softening  their  hearts  and  preparing  them  for  'The 
Golden  Age'  while  doing  so."  — K.  S.  H.,  Detroit,  Mich, 
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The  Calf  Path 

One  day  througb  the  prlmeyal  wood 
A  calf  walked  home,  as  good  calrcs  should, 

And  oiade  a.  trail  all  bent  aake^, 
A  crooked  trail,  as  all  ealTes  do. 

The  trail  iras  taken  up  nest  day 
By  a  lone  dug  that  pusiseti  that  way. 

And  then  a  wise  ball-wether  sheep 
Pursued  the  trail  o'er  vale  and  steep, 

And  drew  the  flock  behind  him  to», 

As  good  bell-wethers  always  do. 
And  from  that  day  o'er  bill  and  glade 

ThroTigh  these  old  -woods  a  path  was  made. 

And  many  men  wound  to  and  out, 
And  dodged  and  tnmed  and  bent  alioat; 

And  attered  word  of  righteous  wrath, 
Because  'twas  such  a  crooked  path. 

This  forest  path  became  a  lane. 
And  bent  and  turned  and  turned  again: 

This  crooked  lane  becamo  a  read. 
Where  many  a  hort'O  bore  heavy  loatl. 

Toiling  beneath  the  bumlng  sun. 

They  Cra'v-elled  some  three  miles  In  one; 
.\Bd  thus  a  century  and  a  ball 

They  trod  the  footsteps  of  that  calf. 

Hw  yean  passed  on  la  swiftness  fleet: 
That  road  became  a  Tillage  street; 

And  thia,  before  men  were  awnre, 
A  city's  crowded  thoroughfare; 

And  soon  the  central  street  was  this, 

Ot  a   renowned   metropolis: 
And  men  two  centuries  and  a  half 

Trod  In  the  footsteps  of  that  calf. 

Each  day  a  hundred  thonsand  rout 

Followed  the  zigzag  path  about ; 
And  o'er  this  crooked  Journey  went. 

The  trafflc  of  a  continent; 

A  hundred  tIioiis.ind  men  were  led 
By  one  calf  near  three  centuries  iJead; 

They  followed  still  liis  crooked  way. 
And  lost  a  hundred  years  a  day! 

For  thus  such  reference  (s  lent 

To  well  established  precedent, 
itiid  bow  the  wise  old  wood-gods  laugh 

Who  amw  that  first  primeTal  calf! 

ScM  Walttr  fu* 

Hie  Kingdom  of  the  Mind 

Plice  ra^  nn  some  desert  shore. 
Foot  of  man  ne'er  w;ini1erwl  o'er: 
Lock  me  in  some  lonely  cell, 
Peneath  srjme  pri--oi>  cUacIel: 
s;tiH,  here  or  there,  within  I  Had, 
My  (luiet  kiusdom  uf  the  min-i. 

if.  T.  T^fftr 


Stanzas  for  the  Times 

Is  this  the  land  our  fathers  lOTed, 
The  freedom  which  they  tolled  to  win? 

Is  this  the  soil  whereon  they  moved? 
Are  these  the  srares  they  slnicber  inl        , 

Are  wB  the  sons  by  whom  ace  borne 

Xhe  mantles  which  the  dead  have  worn? 

And  shall  we  crouch  above  those  graves,  ^. 

With  craven  soul  and  fettered  lip?  .,' 

Yoke  tn  with  marked  and  brande<I  slaves. 

And  tremble  at  the  driver's  whlpl 
Bend  to  the  earth  our  pUant  knees 
And  speak— but  as  our  masters  pleaset 

Shall  outraged  Nature  cease  to  feel? 

Shall  Mercy's  tears  no  longer  flow? 
Shall  mfllan  threats  of  cord  and  steel — 

The  dungeon's  gloom — the  assassin's  bloir, 
Turn  back  the  spirit  roused  to  save 
The  Truth,  our  cotmtry,  and  the  slavsT 

Shall  tongues  be  mute,  when  deeds  are  wrought 
Which  well  might  shame  estremeat  hell? 

Shall  freemen  lock  the  indignant  thought? 
Shall   Pity's  bosom   cease   to  swell? 

Plmll   Honor  bleed?— Shall  Troth  suecmubl 

Shall  pen,  and  press,  and  soul  be  dumb! 

No— guided  by  our  ccnntry's  laws. 
For  trjtli,  und  right,  and  Buffertng  man. 

Be  ours  to  strivs  In  Free<loni'5  cause, 
As  Christians  hat — as  freemen  cah! 

Still  pouring  on  unwilling  ears 

The  (ruth  oppression  only  fears. 
(Wrlttea  1S35)  iToJki*  Ctrtmteaf  VlkltMr 

Still  Free! 

Thank  God  for  the  token!— one  lip  Is  still  free- 
One  spirit  unLmmmeled  — unbending  40c  kneel 
Like  the  oak  of  the  mountain,  docp-rpotcd  and  Arm, 
Erect,  when  the  multitude  bends'to  the  storm; 
When  traitors  to  Freedom,  and  Honor,  and  God 
Are  bowed  at  an  idol  polluted  with  blood; 
\Vhcn  the  recreant  press*  has  forgotten  her  trust 
.Kad  ttio  lip  of  her  honor  la  low  in  the  dust,— 
Thank  God,  that  one  arm  from  the  shackle  has  broken! 
Thank  God,  that  one  man,  as  a  FonutAJt,  baa  spoken  I 

Bight  onward,  oh.  speed  It!   Wherever  the  blood 
Of  the  wronged  and  the  guiltless  Is  crying  to  God; 
Wherever  a  slave  In  his  fetters  is  pining; 
Wherever  the  lasU  of  the  driver  is  twining; 
Wherever  from  kindred,  torn  rudely  apart. 
Conies  the  sorrowful  wail  of  the  broken  of  heart; 
\^niercver  the  shackles  of  tjTanny  bind. 
In  silence  and  darkness,  the  God-given  mind; 
There,  God  speed  It  onward ! — its  trutb  will  be  felt — 
The  bonds  shall  be  loosened— the  iron  shall  melt! 

No,  Freedom  '.* —  her  friends  at  thy  rraming  shall  stand 
Erect  for  the  Trutb,  like  their  ancestral  band; 
Forgetting  the  feuds  and  the  strife  of  past  time, 
Coimtiaji  coldness  injustice,  and  silence  a  crime; 
Tumln.;  back  from  the  cavil  of  fTocts,  to  unite 
Oai.0  iigain  fur  the  poor  in  defonci?  of  tSio  Right; 
Drcastlug  talmli'.  but  firmly,  the  full  Udc  ot  Wrong, 
OvErWn-:;lmed,  but  not  borne  on  1:3  ^urses  along: 
L'nippalled  b;.'  tlic  tlaoser,  the  sliaxe.  aud  the  pain, 
.\.nd  counting  each  trial  for  Tmth  as  thsLr  gain! 
•  Worii  moaiflci      (VFritteo  1S37.)        i/'ofti»  Orrsifta/ ITWfMsp 
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1920  A,D. ;    604*  tine*  Creation:    26T2  of  TtoTW^r    SCfiS   of   Gn*k   Olrrapiail   T!ni:     25T3   of  Jftp&a«M   3r*; 
13S3  Mohunracdan  Era ;    144111  jear  of    Indrpenilttnc*    oX    XJoited    States. 


/anuory 


SJ,  WedAtsiIav 


moon  :  Jewish  month  Sebat  b^fflni :  !?ua  rlstm  T  :C0 
a.  m..  sets  5  :0S  p.  m. ;  Twllijcht  becina  T>  :44  a.  m..  emli 
6:40  p.  m..  at  Xevr  York;  101S,  U.  S.  Uke«  ot4>p  Dtilt-h 
flhips  in  American  ports  :  Ifild,  Germany  to  be  compiwetl 
of   etvht   federated    republics. 


1917,  President  Wilson  aOdresaea  S^^nale  on  ptepft  n^c- 
easAty  for  world  pt^ftco:  1918,  British  m«atl«s  ddva. 
TueaiSaTS  and  Fpfday^ ;  1010,  Peace  Council  inrltes  con- 
rtp^nce  of  alt  }liisf.ian  parties  at  Prince's  I.-iland,  Sea  of 
MarmofVL,  for  Febnisr^  15  ;  TBduftTial  unrf^t  Incrvaslnic 
In  Great  Britain :  Tv'are  of  crime  la  Farls  due  to  the  war. 


JONuary  fiS,  Friday 

F*ta  ©f  th*  Kin?.  Kpain  :  19X9,  Xon-BolaheTik  fa(*t{ons 
In  Riumta  reject  proponed  ronfcrenc*  at  Trince's  Island; 
Feaca  CoDfereoce  is  a^ked  by  Chinese  t«  revise  the  iolqul- 
tooa  191S  Cfaino-Tapaneae  treaty,  which  the  Chinese  say 
!a  aa  anfalr  at  the  Brest*Ltto^-9k  treaty. 


101^,  Peace  Conference  issues  "solemn  warnin;t"  that 
"taldnc  terrltoiT  l^J*  force  Trill  (»erioiwT.r  pn»jad!ce  the 
rlaims  of  those  T~ho  u.ie  stiich  means  and  ^et  up  lorer- 
eign^  by  coercion". 

1915,  Second  Rusflat  PiTasion  of  Kast  PruMla  :  1913. 
f^ermasT  and  Ai:!*tria  outline  peac?  terms:  1819.  Peace 
Cocferenee  anaaimonaly  rotes  to  *reate  a  L^a^ue  of 
NatJona,  t!ie  plans  to  be  drawn  by  the  'T.Ib  Ftre" — Great 
Britain,  France,  United  Sldte:..  Italr  ;:niJ  .fn^^nn :  TUm 
American  st>r-mrn<»nt  rnarels  fifteen  l»illioti  do!l>irs  Torth 
of  war  cootract.t ;  Nnn-PartUr.n  Les^ue  .innounres  a 
57,000,000  indnstriai,  flnsBCIal  and  ajricultural  procrani 
for   Xarth   Daicota. 


JffKHary  Sff.  Uondav 

.4  FooBdatlon    Dst.    N'ew    South    Wale?.  Vu-tnria,    West 

Anistraila,     Tasmania;     191S,     TThefttle**  >TondaTs    snd 

Wedneedoys,  meatlras  Tuesdays,  porkicf^  ThunidR>5  and 
Saturdays^  with  Victory  bread. 


/tfrtutfry  t7.  TuMtfey 

Kaieer'B  Birthday,  Gemieny  (not  reffulaHy  celebrattil 
now)  ;  St  Sara's  Day,  Serbia :  1919,  Great  Britain  In  griii 
ot  a  sroat  striWe :  General  Wood  reparta  a  cost  of  92000 
a  year  ta  xuatatain  each   soldier  aliroad.  ^ 

JtKutttf  t9^   Wednesday 

1018,  France  decrees  a  dally  bresil  ration  of  e^eren 
ouneea  ;  1919.  Pensant  perolutioa  in  Rumania  ;  ronfrresa 
is  afllced  for  $1.2:k>.000.000  to  piarantee  the  191B  $2.20- 
a-bushel  price  of  wheat. 

January  »,  Tftuisrftfy 

Toandation  Da.v,  QaeemtTand,  ?.  Anatralia ;  ISlEk,  Coat 
of  war  to  Great  Britain  f»  ?IO,ai0.non.ooft ;  Formal  aa- 
Donncement  m»d«  of  ratiileatton  of  T-'ed^rai  Y^rohlbttloa 
Amendment  effertlT-e  .lanuary  20,  1020;  1018  farm  erepa 
totaled  914.000,709.000. 

/Cttaary  5»,  Friday 

1919^  Senator  Borab  begrlns  the  oppositioB  te  the 
Leacne  of  >*ationjt ;  Amerlcsa  iineDiT>ioraeiit  sjtnattoa 
grofwa  serious,  with    *fi.l,CfiO  Luown  to  be  ont  of  wortc 

1919,  Sfloator  Nfw  lnt''cdures  a  bill  -for  nnirer:al 
compulsory  military  serri'-e  for  Amerl^^n  youth:  Feed 
dealers  prepare  for  a  "klilia< '  after  the  ceremmeat  re- 
strictions OB  proflta  are  rcaored  on  February  1. 

FF&rusry   1,   Sun'fav 

1019,  Soldiem'  I'ocnciJs  in  the  tJerman  srtny  epealr 
rsTOIt;  Tbenaands  of  soldiers  e^iard  public  utiUty  plants 
ia    Scotland. 


Februtrrjf  J,  Tueyrffly 

1919,  "The  neliotts  of  the  world",  annoanree  President 
Wiiaoo,  ";ire,ibout  toronwirnmateabrotberUood"  ;  Aseeret 
ti'^aty  between  Humania  and  the  AUiefl  pcoioisin;  Bu- 
mania  v»art.  of  Hungary ;  London  tralHc  paral.ned  by 
strike  in  tramway  tabes:  General  railroad  ntrike  In 
STfwi*n;  r«rtuvje«e  monarrhiai  farces  defsnted  by  Re- 
publican army:  A  forty-eirhi-honr-a-week  workins  ^ched- 
uie  beccmes  e(Tev:tlTe  In  Xew  Cnelan^  textile  Industry. 


GMiiii 
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February  4, 1920,  VoLl.  Nq.10 

■SB  P^lisi-ed  every  athtr 
fEjSI  week  at  1S6S  Broadway, 
\SJF  NruYork.N.Y..U^A. 
Tea  Ctnto  a  Capr— $1.SQ  a  Tea* 
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DOCTOR  ELIOT'S  PROGRAM 


ONE  of  the  "safe  and  sane"  programs  sub- 
mitted to  help  society  oat  of  the  difficidties 
occasioned  and  aggravated  by  the  World  War  is 
that  of  Dr.  Eliot.  His  plan  relates  particularly 
to  the  relations  of  labor  and  employer,  and  is 
simmiarized  hy  Colliers.  .The  first  part  relates 
to  employers,  and  appears  like  a  reasonable 
requirement,  it  being  understood  tlirouf,'hout 
that  there  is  intended  no  disturbance  of  the 
OAvnership  of  tlie  industries : 

1.  "Abandonment  of  every  form  of  autocratic 
government  in  industries."  This  would  hit  most 
employers  hard,  for  there  is  nothing  an  em- 
ployer likes  to  take  refuge  in,  when  left  without 
a  reason,  like  an  arbitrary  decision  often  bear- 
ing on  the  autocratic.  Tliis  requirement  would 
rob  the  average  employer  of  his  authority,  and 
be  readily  conceded  by  few. 

2.  "Universal  adoption  of  cooperative  man- 
agement tnrougnoTit  the  works  or  plant,  the  em- 
ployer and  worlonen  having  equal  representa- 
tion in  managing  committees."  It  is  seldom  a 
good  plan  to  divide  authority  equally,  because 
in  case  of  a  tie,  a  deadlock  may  result  as  disas- 
trous as  a  shut-down.  In  most  places  where  this 
plan  is  nominally  in  operation  it  is  a  cjmio ullage 
behind  which  the  weight  of  authority  is  exer- 
cised by  the  o^^le^,  often  by  seeing  that  the  men 
chosen  by  employes  for  committees  are  only 
those  fully  approved  by  the  owners. 

3.  "Adoption  by  all  corporations,  partner- 
ships, and  individual  owners  of  every  means  of 
promoting  the  health  and  vigor  of  employes  and 
their  families."  A  government  report  of  the 
condition  of  corporations  showed  that  only  20% 
of  them  were  making  any  money  to  speak  of  and 
many  were'*breaking  even"  or  losing.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  how  a  management  that  can  barely 


make  things  go  could  possibly  go  into  an  exten- 
sive welfare  contract  like  this. 

4.  "Careful  provision  in  all  large  services  of 
well-trained  employment  managers  for  dealing 
with  the  engagement,  distribution,  shifting,  pro- 
motion, and  dismissal  of  employes."  This  plan 
is  an  excellent  one  and  is  in  successful  use  iii 
many  large  concerns ;  but  how  is  a  little  business 
going  to  stand  the  expense  of  such  a  highly  paid 
<'mployment  manager  as  these  specifications  call 
for  ?  Few  business  men  themselves  have  the  wide 
capacity  to  judge  human  nature  and  its  abilities 
necessary  to  carry  this  put.  Many  of  the  em- 
ployment managers  today  are  adepts  in  keeping 
their  jobs  wiiile  seeming  to  perform  the  service 
expected  of  them,  and  their  service,  while  ac- 
ceptable to  employers,  is  not  liked  by  the  em- 
ployes of  these  establishments. 

5.  "Careful  provision  in  all  large  services  of 
the  means  of  dealing  promptly  and  justly  with 
complaints  of  employes."  First  get  the  em- 
ployes to  feel  that  they  dara  to  make  complaints, 
except  through  the  trades  union  business  repre- 
sentatives, without  fear  of  discharge  or  the  dis- 
pleasure of  a  foreman  and  his  petty  persecution; 
and  then  this  provision  might  be  workable. 

6.  "Genuine  adoption  of  a  genuine  partner- 
ship system  between  the  capital  and  the  labor 
engaged  in  any  given  plant  whereby  the  returns 
to  labor  and  capital  alike,  after  the  wages  are 
paid,  shall  vary  vrith  the  profits  of  the  estab- 
Ushment,  the  percentage  of  profits  going  to  pay- 
roll being  always  much  larger  than  that  going 
to  shareholders,  and  pay-roU  never  to  be  called 
on  to  make  good  losses."  This  is  soraetliing  that 
would  not  be  acceptable  to  owners,  who  could 
not  be  blamed  for  not  ■wanting  to  take  all  the 
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risk  and  get  only  a  limited  share  of  the  retoma. 
How  long  could  capital  be  expected  to  enter  Ln- 
vestments  in  a  country  where  this  proTision  was 
expected,  when  it  could  take  wings  to  China, 
JaDan.  India,  South  America  or  other  locality 
whei'e  capital  could  expect  large  returns? 

7.  "Constant  effort  on  the  part  of  managers 
to  diminish  monotony  and  increase  variety  in 
the  occupation  from  day  to  day  and  year  to  year 
of  every  intelligent  and  ambitious  employe." 
^Vho  is  to  decide  who  are  to  he  the  happy  em- 
ployes of  ""intelligence  and  ambition"?  Manage- 
ment has  something  else  to  do  besides  entertain- 
ing the  employes;  besides,  discrimination  pro- 
vokes jealousy. 

8.  "Universal  acceptance  of  collective  bar- 
gaining by  elected  representatives  of  each  side." 
Just  present  tliis  to  Judge  Gary,  head  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation,  or  to  the  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion, and  see  the  glad  hand  stretched  out  to  it  1 

Dr.  Eliot  makes  requirements  of  employes; 

1.  "Abandonment  of  the  doctrine  of  limited 
output."  A  limitation  of  output  does  not  help 
to  lo"wer  the  cost  of  living,  but  it  keeps  more 
workers  in  positions  than  the  self-abandonment 
of  the  -worker  to  the  doctrine  of  the  utmost  pos- 
sible output  Employes  have  discovered  by 
hard  experience  that  if  they  adopt  real  efficieney 
and  turn  out  as  much  as  they  can,  the  larger 
output  is  made  the  standard  for  all,  and  every 
one  has  to  work  harder  for  practically  the  same 
pay  as  they  received  previously. 

2.  "Abandonment  of  the  idea  that  it  is  desir- 
able for  workers  of  any  sort  to  work  as  ferw 
hours  a  day  as  possible.''  Then  why  not  go  back 
to  the  original  factory  hours  of  sixteen,  fourteen 
or  twelve  a  day?  It  is  leisure  that  makes  for 
culture,  and  why  should  not  workers  have  lei- 
sure as  Vr'ell  as  owners?  Labor  generally  is  of 
the  opinion  that  a  man  should  have  to  work  only 
as  many  hours  a  day  as  are  necessary  for  all  to 
have  enough,  and  that  there  should  be  a  con- 
stant endeavor  to  give  labor  a  chance  to  have 
"its  p'lace  in  the  sun". 

3.  "Abandonment  of  violer.ce  toward  prop- 
erty or  person  in  the  prosecution  of  industrial 
flisputes,  and  of  the  conception  that  unorganized 
laborers-,  are,  h-aitors  to  their  cause."'  "VThy, 
liless  you — with  everybody  as  kind  and  reason- 
able as  Si  the  ten  provisions  foregoing,  there 
"svould  be  no  disputes  liable  to  run  into  violence! 

Besides  these  arrangements  there  are  two 


Great  -Commandments  to  help  both  partiea  in 
the  internecine  industrial  strife: 

1.  "Willing  adoption  by  both  parties  of  tie 
methods  of  conciliation,  arbitration,  and  ulti- 
mate decision  by  a  National  Government  (loard 
as  snfficient  means  of  bringing  about  just  and. 
progressive  settlements  of  all  disputes  between 
capital  and  labor."  Canada  has  such  a  law,  as  has 
New  Zealand,  and  it  obviates  much  serious  trou- 
ble, though  it  is  not  well  liked  by  either  party, 
and  it  is  liable  to  abuse  according  to  which  party 
to  the  dispute  controls  the  of5cials  in  govern- 
ment positions. 

2.  "General  acceptance  of  the  view  that  Amer- 
ican Uberties  are  to  be  preserved  just  as  they 
have  been  won.  They  have  been  slowly  achieved 
by  generations  of  sturdy,  hard-working  people 
who  valued  personal  independence,  industry, 
thrift,  truthfulness  in  thought  and  act,  respect 
for  law,  family  life,  and  home,  and  were  always 
ready  to  fight  in  defense  of  these  things."  This 
provision  implies  a  population  about  like  the 
original  New  England  people,  for  what  are  de- 
scribed are  the  ideals  of  New  England! am,  as 
derived  from  Protestant  English  stock,  which 
was  not  without  serious  faults.  The  ideals  of 
the  American  Colonists  were  on  the  whole  the 
best  that  ever  came  to  the  country,  for  they  pro- 
duced the  hest  form  of  government  known;  it 
would  be  a  good  thing  if  there  could  be  evolved 
a  population  expressing  the  best  social  ideals 
in  a  variety  based  on  different  racial  funda- 
mentals,   ^ey  are  much  needed. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  Dr.  Eliot  speaks  as  a 
clergyman  and  not  like  one  that  has  worked  in 
a  shop.  His  ideas  are  forward-looking,  and 
helpful,  but  as  a  whole  are  thoroughly  unprac- 
tical when  there  are  taken  into  consideration  the 
low  ability  of  the  average  employer,  the  neces- 
sity of  making  a  profit  to  remain  in  business  at 
all,  and  the  mental  attitude  of  the  worker 
evolved  from  decades  of  painful  experience  with 
employers  of  every  sort,  race  and  disposition. 

It  is  a  good  thing  that  prominent  men  are 
thinking  of  the  better  ways  of  doing  things,  but 
they  arc  "trp  against"  an  impossible  proposition. 
The  doctor's  requirements  would  take  decades 
to  work  into  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  people, 
while  there  is  a  condition  confronting  the  world 
that  will  not  wait  Whatever  solution  comes, 
must  come  speedily. 

The  true  solution  lies  in  the  arrangements  of 
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tBe  Golden  Age  -(vhieh  is  believed  to  be  about  to 
come  a  very  few  years  hence.  Then  there  will 
begin  the  reign,  not  merely  of  justice  among 
iSien,  but  of  a  universal  love,  that  will  make  ail 
men  like  brothers  to  one  another.  Love  is  the 
solvent  of  differences  and  diffienlties,  and  love 
and  brotherhood  are  two  of  the  great  charac- 
teristics of  the  Golden  Age. 

Hides  from,  the  Sea 

SCARCITY  of  shoe  leather  has  turned  the 
attention  of  leather  men  to  the  creatures 
that  inhabit  the  sea:  and  this  great  source  of 
supply  is  now  becoming  available,  through  the 
formation  of  companies  that  will  fish  for  sea 
animals  heretofore  neglected. 

The  porpoise  has  for  some  time  supplied  an 
excellent  quality  of  shoe  strings ;  but  now  skins 
of  the  wliitc  whale  are  being  used  in  England 
for  belting  and  shoe  leathers,  and  the  hides  of 
sharks  and  other  great  creatures  of  the  sea  are 
being  used  here  for  similar  purposes. 

Sharks  weigh  as  high  as  a  ton  apicc«;  and 
not  only  are  their  skins  salable,  but  the  flesh  is 
good  for  food  and  shark  meat  is  now  on  sale 
in  many  cities  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard-  The 
Government  has  furnished  many  recipes  which 
have  shark  meat  as  the  piece  de  resistance. 

If  they  could  catch  a  few  fish  like  that  deep- 
sea  monster  caught  off  Miami  sisc  or  eight  years 
ago,  ■tt'hat  a  lot  of  leather  they  would  get !  The 
fish  in  question  was  forty-five  feet  long,  weighed 
fifteen  tons,  and  had  in  its  stomach  at  the  time 
it  was  caught  a  blackfish  weighing  1500  pounds, 
another  fish  (an  octopus)  weighing  400  pounds, 
and  500  pounds  of  rock  which  it  had  swallowed, 
probably  to  help  its  digestive  apparatus. 

This  iish-s  habitat  is  at  1500  to  2000  feet  be- 
low sea  level,  and  the  specimen  caught  at  Miami 
by  Captain  Thomas  is  one  of  tlie  very  few  that 
have  ever  come  to  the  surface.  Its  slan  is  three 
to  four  inches  tliick,  and  its  cartilages  in  lieu  of 
bones  all  indicate  the  enormous  wciglit  of  water 
it  \vas,  built  to  v»itlistaiid.  It  had  no  fins,  but 
flukes  Hkf!  a  valrus:  and  in  its  death  throes, 
after  having  ■withstood  a  rain  of  bullots  and 
harpoons  for  thirty-nine  hours,  it  smashed  "v\-ith 
a  blow  the  propeUor  and  stern  of  the  stoara  yacht 
that  had  c^^ome  cut  to  tow  it  in  to  shore.  It  took 
nineteen  barrols  of  formaldehyde  to  disinfect 
the  carcasl  and  prepare  it  for  oxliihition. 

This  great  tiih  has  a  mouth  forty-bvo  inches 
long  and  thirty-six  inches  Mide,  easily  sufficient 


to  swallow  a  horse  at  a  gulp.    Its  carcass  was 

on  csbibition  at  Pittsburgh  in  the  summer  of 
1919,  and  at  Nashville,  Tcnn.,  in  November, 
1919,  and  has  been  shoAVTi  in  other  American 
cities.  It  is  supposed  to  have  boon  driven  to  tlio 
surface  by  some  seismic  shock,  as  it  seemed  to 
be  in  a  dazed  condition  at  the  lime  is  was  foxuid 
and  kmed.  Scientists  calculate  that  tliis  is  a 
young  specimen,  probably  about  000  years  old. 

The  smart  alecks,  who  have  had  so  many 
sarcastic  things  to  say  respecting  our  Lord's 
statement  thiit.  '"As  Jonah  v,-as  three  days  and 
three  nights  in  the  belly  of  the  hetos  [huge,  gap- 
ing fish],  so  shall  the  Son  of  man  Ik;  three  days 
and  three  nights  in  tlie  heart  of  the  earth" 
(Matthew  ]2:40),  because  they  claim  a 
"whale's"  throat  is  not  large  enough  to  swallow 
a  man,  have  not  had  so  much  to  say  since  this 
fish  was  brought  to  shore.  It  may  havci  Ix^cn 
the  very  father  or  grandfather  of  this  fi^h  that 
swallowed  Jonah;  but  it  in  far  more  lik(?ly  that 
there  are  millions  of  them  beneath  Lh-;  ix-cuu'.s 
waves,  and  (hat  the  bodies  of  inyriadri  yl'  liuninn 
beings  that  Iiavc  been  drowned  have  found  their 
way  into  their  cavernous  maws.  Anj'^s^ay.  here 
is  a  fish  big  enough  to  swallow  twenty  .Jonahs 
and  to  provide  leather  enough  to  shoo  a  small- 
sized  army. 

Riotous  Spending 

MONET  in  pocket  still  has  the  ancient  trick 
of  burning  a  hole.  During  the  war  people 
stinted  and  saved  and  earned  unprccodeiitod 
wages;  and  now  the  money  is  coming  out.  Work- 
ing people  everywhere  arc  reported  to  be  on 
a  spree  of  spending.  A  high  public  official  puts 
it  that  they  are  parting  with  their  money  "like  a 
drunken  sailor".  There  is  a  surprising  extrava- 
gance on  the  part  of  people  who  have  never  been 
accustomed  to  having  much  money,  but  who 
have  it  at  last  and  are  rapidly  getting  rid  of  it ; 
for  they  are  throwing  it  away  rceldcssly  for 
meats,  rents,  clothing,  food,  musical  instru- 
ments, furniture,  and  everything  else  that 
money  can  buy. 

AMierevcr  the  spending  spree  goes, reasonably- 
priced  goods  have  no  attraction.  Dealers  put 
shirtwaists  on  sale  at  $3,  but  the  public  turns  its 
nose  up.  A  batcher  tried  an  oxperimi-nt.  Ho 
priced  part  of  a  lot  of  Hamburger  st^ak  at 
twenty-ei;:ht  cents  and  tlie  rest  at  forty-two 
cents;  at  the  cud  of  the  day  the  high-priced  part 
was  gone,  but  uot  a  pound  of  the  twenty-eight- 
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cent  variety  coald  be  moved  until  it  -waa  placed 
in  the  other  pile. 

"Worlonen  eamiTig  $S5  a  week  demand  silii 
shirts  at  $10,  regardless  of  whetlier  they  wear 
or  not.  Shoes  are  wanted,  if  tlsey  are  high- 
priced.  Good  fish  at  eight  cents  v.'ould  not  sell ; 
but  at  foi-ty  cents  there  was  not  enough  halibut 
caught  six  weeks  before  in  the  Pacific  Ocean 
and  brought  across  the  continent.  The  most 
expensive  cuts  of  meat  are  insisted  on  and 
though  hogs  at  wholesale  have  dropped  .50%  in 
Chicago  there  is  no  need  to  cut  t]ie  retail  price, 
for  tlie  jjeople  have  the  money  and  are  going 
to  spend  it.  Silk  stocldngs  cheaper  than  the 
old  $1  variety  go  at  $4. 

The  demand  for  luxuries  is  not  confined  to 
Boston.  jMunition  Tvorkers  in  England  are  get- 
ting rid  of  their  savings,  -w-here  high  wages 
earned  by  several  in  a  family  enable  them  to 
ride  to  work  in  tlieir  limousine.  Girl  workers 
in  the  prosperous  factories  "strut  about  in  the 
streets  in  their  furs  and  other  nnery  all  out  of 
peasori  and  far  beyond  what  they  liave  ever  been 
accustomed  to  before''. 

In  Italy  even  the  peasants  are  buying  luxur- 
ies. People  who  never  dreamed  of  such  a  thing 
are  getting  automobiles.  i[en  once  poor  now 
have  tlionsands  of  dollars.  The  country  is  in 
a  heyday  of  riotous  (••pending  and  bnbday  mak- 
ing. ".\fter  a  wldlo",  says  a  retired  lace  mer- 
chant, ilr.  Narvonne,  in  tlie  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal, "this  spirit  \\n]l  subside  and  Italy  will  look 
like  a  jack-in-the-box  as  a  commercial  nation. 
It  wdirtaki^>  a  long  time,  though.  I  do  not  look 
for  normal  condition.=?  for  two  or  three  years". 

Tliese  are  tlie  perhaps  eiivions  comments  of 
well-to-do  persons,  who  seem  to  feel  bad  when 
they  see  t!ie  "common"  people  hai-ing  something 
more  than  they  used  to  hare.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted that,  from  the  economic  vieT\-point, 
spending  for  "ultimate  consumption"  does  little 
good  and  produces  a  train  of  evils,  which  will 
have  to  lie  reckoTied  with  later,  when  it  would 
])e  better  to  dimini.sh  rather  than  enhance  the 
prevailing  unrest.  It  would  be  better  to  invest 
the'fnoney,  and  as  capital  make  it  produce  goods 
for  the  nation;  but  what  do  people  know  about 
investment  who  for  gmorations  never  had  any- 
thing to  invest?  Soon  \v\\\  come  the  sore  feel- 
ing of-.having  had  it  and  spent  it,  and  of  suffer- 
ing the  ol(T,  old  grind  of  poverty.  They  mnst 
unavoiT^aI)ly  realize  that  "he  that  loveth  pleas- 
ure shall  be  a  poor  man." — Proverbs  21:17. 


Railroad  Wages 

WE  HAVE  received  from  a  railroad  en^- 
necr  a  communication  giving  farther  light 
on  the  subject  of  railroad  Avages,  and  protesting 
against  our  article  on  this  subject  in  the  issue  of 
January  7th.  "We  stated  there,  on  the  basis  of 
the  best  information  then  obtainable,  that 
"freight  and  passenger  conductors  now  receive 
over  $300  per  month,  and  freight  engineers 
receive  $392  per  month".  We  have  received  sev- 
eral similar  letters  from  railroad  condnctors- 
The  criticism  follo-vre; 

"1  am  a  locomotiTe  engineer,  but  work  in  yard  service. 
My  pay  is  seventy-two' cents  an  hour,  $5.76  for  eight 
hours.  Before  ire  were  granted  the  eight-hour  day  I  was 
getting  $5.22  for  twelve  hours,  so  that  yoa  can  see  that, 
althocgh  I  am  wotkizkg  shorter  hours,  the  actual  incarease 
in  wages  is  small  compared  with  the  increased  cost  of 
liTtttg,  clothes,  etc.  As  soon  aa  I  read  the  artiele  in  Tbz 
GoLSEK  Age  I  went  to  the  home  of  one  of  otrr  freight 
engineers  and  inquired  regarding  the  freight  service. 

"In  freight  service  on  out  division  an  engineer  gets 
eighty-five  cents  an  honr  aad  in  pick-up  or  local  woric 
ninety-one  cents  an  hour.  This  is  for  service  ax  the 
largest  engines  on  the  division.  About  a  year  ago  the 
officials  put  on  a  crew  known  as  the  shuttle  crew,  in 
which  the  men  have  the  opportunity  to  make  large  sal- 
aries by  working  long  hours.  The  engineer  told  me  that 
one  month  he  worked  thirty-one  dajrs,  fifteen  hours  each 
(lay,  and  made  over  $390 ;  but  that  it  nearly  killed  hmu 
There  are  some  very  large  compound  Mallet  type  en- 
gines working  the  mountainons  regions  where  the  engi- 
neer may  get  more  per  hour  than  in  the  ca.se  I  investi- 
gated, but  I  am  positive  no  engineer  gets  S13  for  eight 
hours,  and  I  do  not  think  it  fair  to  publish  a  siippoc^ 
staudard  wage  x\hich  can  be  made  by  an  engineer  on^ 
by  working  nearly  sixty  days  per  month  on  the  eight- 
hour  basis,  at  the  expense  of  his  physical  health. 

"1  somewhat  agree  with  you  that  the  four  big  brother- 
hoods used  Jesse  James  methods  in  getting  the  eight- 
hour  work  day,  but  I  suppose  that  is  about  the  only  way 
the  railroads  would  have  agreed  to  them.  It  certainly 
v.as  a  blessing  to  ms.  When  working  twelve  hours  I  ran 
<in  engine  from  6  p.  m.  to  6  a.  m. ;  and  when  I  reached 
hnme  in  the  morning  I  ate  my  breakfast  and  went  to 
bed.  Thirty  days  in  the  month  practically  aU.  I  saw 
ivas  my  -n-ork  and  my  bed." 

In  the  preparation  of  articles  for  The  GoldeS' 
Age  ■"■e  try  to  use  only  data  which  we  believe  to 
be  reliable ;  but  occasionally  we  get  our  fingers 
burned.  Be  patient,  and  we  will  tell  you  the 
truth  on  every  subject  as  fast  as  we  can  leant 
it.  "While  we  have  excellent  facilities  for  learn- 
ing it,  yet  it  takes  time  and  effort  to  collect  and 
ase  the  data  we  secure. 
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More  Drunks  than  Ever 

IP  DETROIT  is  representative  of  the  country, 
there  is  an  nnpreeedentcd  wave  of  crime.  It 
is  due  to  the  World  War — that  promised  "splrit- 
Tializer"  of  the  warring  peoples — for  Germany 
Las  had  her  wave  of  crime,  Paris  hers,  and  Eng- 
land, Italy  and  Russia  theirs.  In  fact,  Detroit's 
exjjerience  is  mild  compared  "svith  the  increase 
noted  in  some  other  cities. 

The  figures  are  available  for  the  correspond- 
ing three  months  of  1S18  and  1919.  Tliey  siiow 
that  the  percentages  of  increase  of  felonies  and 
misdemeanors  "srero  47%  and  50% — ^.ubstan- 
lially  the  same.  The  table  of  increases  is  inter- 
esting, and  as  follows; 

Robberies 4.60% 

Concealed  Weapons 433% 

3o0% 


Beggars 

Assaults  and  Batteries. 

Disorderly  Conduct  

Diaturbing  tko  Peace 

Larcenies 

Burglaries  


_19S% 
,,.152% 
.^24% 
-11S% 
-  83% 


The  interesting  feature  is  that  the  chief  in- 
crease is  in  crimes  against  the  person,  including 
robberies,  concealed  weapons,  and  assaults  aud 
batteries.  Plain  stealing,  including  larcenies 
and  burglaries,  show  a  far  smaller  increase  than 
the  more  serious  criines  of  violence. 

Evidently  the  doctrine  of  hate  and  violence, 
which  was  preached  vehemently  before  and  dur- 
ing the  war,  was  planted  in  fertile  soil.  The 
crop  sprouted  well,  both  in  actual  warfare,  and 
now  ill  peace.  It  has  become  a  problem  for 
police  authorities  to  know  what  to  do  with  this 
dark  fruitage  of  war. 

Comment  was  made  during  the  war  that  the 
universality  of  the  method  of  getting  the  troops 
brouglit  groat  numbers  of  criminal  youths  into 
the  army.  The  character  of  the  crime-increases 
Kuggests  that  in  1[>JS  these  votaries  of  crime 
wore  busy  in  the  camps  and  coidd  not  coraniit 
crime  tliroughout  the  country;  tut  now  they 
arc  baok\hom,e  again,  and  arc  t:urniug  to  ac- 
count thc^essons  of  violence  learned  from  tho 
world's  great  teacher.  Mars.  Other  causes  of 
the  crime  wave  arc  thought  to  be  the  current 
eoclal  unrest  and  the  industrial  turmoiL 


The  new  note  of  violence  is  observed  ever;,- 
where.  Before  the  v.ar  tho  JioJd-up  man  seldom 
shot  his  victim  aa  \\y>\\\  but  fought  him  with  !ii;3 
lists,  or  gave  him  a  (jiijctus  with  a  sandbag  or 
blackjack.  If  the  victim  screamed  or  fought  back 
the  hold-up  man  usually  decamped,  but  now  h« 
is  likely  to  shoot  or  otherwise  injure  him. 

Crime  has  become  v/ell  organized  since  the 
war.  There  are  thougitt  to  he  several  large  or- 
ganizations for  conmiitting  a  variety  of  crimes. 
Toledo  is  reported  to  be  the  headquarters  of  one 
— a  band  of  interstate  shipment  thieves,  drug 
sellers  and  safe  blowers.  Chicago  is  the  center 
of  one  of  the  largest  systems  of  crime  knov/n. 

Before  proliibition  was  adopted  it  \ras  pre- 
dicted that  in  tho  cities  it  would  not  materially 
reduce  the  drunkenness.  This  is  borne  out,  for 
the  Detroit  experience  shows  a  102%  increase  in 
arrests  for  drunkenness.  This  is  due  to  the 
increasing  use  of  raisin  whiskey  and  other 
"moonshine"  drinlcs,  which  are  also  blamed  for 
the  152%  increase  in  arrests  for  disorderly 
conduct  of  various  kinds. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  if  the  degree  of  morality 
attained  in  the  present  tag  end  of  the  dark 
ages  has  brought  about  the  national  prohibi- 
tion of  liquor,  there  Trill  be  a  most  effectnal 
prevention  of  its  use,  when  the  Golden  Age  ia 
well  under  "way.  Crime  will  fall  to  nothing, 
for  under  the  measures  of  that  age  it  •will  be 
practically  impossible  to  commit  crime.  More- 
over the  incentive  of  a  sense  of  social  inequality 
and  of  injustice  will  be  lacking.  Crime  would 
not  pay  even  if  possible,  and  the  certainty  of  in- 
stant detection  of  even  the  attempt  and  the  sure 
retribution  instantly  to  foUow,  will  deter  the 
most  determined. 

At  Reed  College 

REED  COLLEGE,  located  at  Portland,  Ore^ 
is  credited  with  having  been  founded  in 
inn,  and  liaving  o20  students,  exclusive  of  92 
with  the  colors,  J'O  tcacherc,  138  graduates,  col- 
lege colors  of  "liichmond  Rose,"  and  a  distinct- 
ly atidihle  college  yell.  It  also  has  a  student 
publication  knoivn  as  Uic  Reed  College  Quest, 
s-upervised  and  supposedly  approved  by  the 
faculty,  which  is  iateuded  to  represent  the  views 
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of  the  underf;:radaate  body.  Eced  College  is  of 
quite  recent  birth,  and,  not  being  fettered  "v\.'ith 
ancient  traditions,  should  bo  up  to  date  in  its 
ideas. 

One  of  the  tiiidcrirradualc  coiicopts  pnblished 
in  the  Quest  related  to  the  relijiaus  attitude  of 
the  boys  as  follows : 

"Any  student  vho  comes  to  Tlccd  CoUcgc  with  s 
rclifrious  enthusiasm,  loses  it,  hides  it,  or  gets  ont.  F.\-Qr\ 
ia  this  day  and  age  ^•"•mc  people  ^^llo  are  cultured 
cnnf  (!)  to  want  to  go  io  rollegn  have  dorp  religious 
beliefs.  Iieed  gels  tome  of  these.  Under  her  nurluriiig 
liajid  they  cither  lose  ■what  they  had — or  they  hide  it — ur 
thc_y  get  out. 

"Of  couTiC,  as  nn  rniighieued  group,  Me,  ifudent?, 
faculty  and  all,  do  iiot  deny  that  miith  good  ha?  coinc  to 
the  ivorlj  I'rom  certain  religious  enthusiasm — Cliristiau- 
ity.  for  instance.  Civilization  has  been  greatly  IjcncfiteJ 
by  doctrines  which  it  fosters.  On  the  otlier  hand  we  have 
caught  a  glimpse  of  a  rational  e_\istence.  and  to  ns  much 
of  the  so-called  "'spiritual'  in  religion  appears  unjusti- 
fiable in  view  of  the  indestructibility  of  matter,  the 
.conservation  of  encrg;/.  etc.  From  our  Traturc  (  1)  stfiad- 
poiat  it  is  so  obviou.-ly  unscientific  for  a  niiui  to  pray 
that  wo — wo  wondpr  v.hy  people  don't  use  better  judg- 
ment. '\Vc  imply  as  mr.'.h  to  our  coilogc  friends,  and 
•  thf>y — well,  no  matter.'' 

Sueh  a  view  is  not  confined  to  the  "West  nor  to 
new  colleges,  for  the  opinion  of  a  teacher  in  a 
largo  Eastern  university  is  that  '"'any  one  that 
bclieATs  in  tlio  Bible  is  a  hack  number''. 

Possibly  the  ■writer  in  the  Quest  should  not  be 
taken  seriously,  as  lie  ma}'  have  been  a  Sopho- 
more, and  "ive  were  taught  that  the  meaning  of 
the  "word  is  "IVise-Fool.'  However,  it  is  an  index 
of  current  undergraduate  opinion  and  may 
serve  as  a  suggestion  to  CTiristian  parents  in 
deciding  whether  they  want  their  boys  to  go  to 
college  or  learn  a  trade.  At  any  rate  the  sug- 
gestion of  one  '■'back  number'',  the  prophet 
Darvid,  is  that  "the  fear  [reverence]  of  the  Lord 
is  the  beginning  of  ■wigdom",  and  "the  fool 
[ignoramus,  thouglitl'^ss  person]  hath  said  in 
his  heart.  There  is  no  Ood".— Psa.  111:10;  14:1. 

"WWiin  Thy  Gates" 

THE  ifosaic  law  v. as  very  particular  to  spec- 
ify that  which  practically  all  civilized  na- 
tions ackuo^wlcdgo  in  theory,  nanitdy,  that  a  non- 
tribal  sojourner  in  the  midst  of  the  Israelitish 
tribes  ■was  to  be  treated  ■with  the  same  regard 
for  his  "rights  and  comforts  as  a  native-born 
person.  The  law  said  :  '"Thou  shalt  neither  vox  a 
stranger,  nor  oppose  iiim:  for  yc  wore  strangers 
in  the  land  of  Egypt".  (Exodus  22:21)     Of 


course,  the  requirement  was  made  of  the 
stranger  that  he  be  obedient  to  the  laws  of 
Israel,  though  it  was  not  at  all  necessary  for 
him  to  become  a  Jew  in  order  to  dwell  in  peace 
and  safely  in  tlie  land  of  the  Jews.  The  for- 
eigner, therefore,  was  not  merely  the  object  of 
toleration;  he  had  a  legal  standing,  with  rights. 

Wc  wonder  whether  all  the  respect  which  is 
.iu.'^tly  due  to  the  stranger  within  our  gates  is 
being  paid  to  Jiim.  The  stranger  ^v'ithin  our 
gatct!  is  not  merely  the  man  of  non-tribal  birth 
I  if  there  couid  be  f^nch  a  tiling  in  cosmopolitan 
America),  bul  much  more  the  man  of  nou- 
t  ribal  ideas.  Do  wo  follow  the  admittedly  right- 
eous principles  enunciated  in  the  ancient  code  of 
Israel  or  do  m-o  follow  the  unwritten  code  of  the 
South  Sea  Islander — Idll  and  cat  on  sight  any 
man  who  dresses  himself  or  his  ideas  in  other 
than  conventional  garb? 

Some  tendency  to  the  latter  course  is  per- 
ceptible in  the  conduct  of  the  American  Legion 
at  various  points  in  the  country.  They  have 
not  always  .shown  the  magnanimity  wluch  one 
might  have  reason  to  expect  from  the  defenders 
of  democracy.  In  some  cases  they  have  exerted 
themselves  to  interfere  ■with  advertised  meet- 
ings which  some  of  their  members  felt  thoy 
could  not  heartily  approve.  Sometimes  the 
meetings  were  political,  sometimes  they  ■were 
purely  religious,  though  of  an  unconventional 
tinge.  "We  cannot  think  that  the  better  clement 
in  the  Legion  approves  this  rash  interference 
■u-ith  constit^ational  rights.  If  anything  unlaw- 
ful is  said  or  done  at  a  meeting,  there  is  ample 
machinery  already  for  punisliing  such  offenses ; 
and  the  civil  courts  have  not  distinguished  them- 
seU'es  for  leniency  in  the  last  two  years  against 
cases  of  political  and  ecclesiastical  heresy. 

Cooperation  in  America 

EXPERIE^'CE  has  proven  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  do  not  take  well  to  the  idea  of 
cooperation.  .\.  great  number  of  the  cooperative 
societies  that  have  been  formed  in  this  country 
have  proven  faUuros:  but  what  is  to  be  done  to 
(  hnnge  the  gruesome  fact  that  at  present  Amer- 
i<'a  i.s  literaOy  .starving  in  the  midst  of  plenty? 
One  of  the  answers  is  that  she  had  better  take 
another  look,  and  a  long  one,  at  this  subject 
of  coiipcration. 

Cooperation  is  not  a  new  thing.  Tlicre  are 
in  Europe  cooperative  societies  still  in  success- 
ful operation  that  were  formed  142  years  ago. 
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Even  tlie  ijroat  rioolidale  society  is  nlmost  a 
liundnd  years  i>l<l.  This  -was formed  by  Uventy- 
eight  T,arn\"isliii(?  veavprs,  so  poor  tlrat  their 
first  capital  oi  f);L40  v/as  collected  iii  installments 
of  two  pence  weekly.  Their  first  purchase  vas 
a  barrel  of  oatmeal;  and  it  was  quite  some  time 
before  they  had  anything  more  tlian  flour, 
butter,  su.crar  and  oatmeal  to  soU.  Now  they 
sell  everything. 

One-third  of  the  people  of  England  now  buy 
their  food  and  apparel  through  eoijporative 
societies.  In  Oermany  the  total  membersliip  in 
cooperative  pocielies  runs  into  the  million;;,  antl 
one  banlc  in  Bavaria  has  2,654  cooperative  soci- 
eties among  its  cu.'toraers.  In  Switzerland  tliere 
are  thousands  of  these  societies,  and  in  addition 
to  their  otlu'r  ontotprises  they  even  ov.-n  and 
operate  a  canal.  Cooperative  societies  are  to 
be  fo\md  ail  ov  r  Europe. 

01"  cour.'^e  America  has  suece.<.?f  al  cooperative 
organizations  oL'  some  sorts.  A  Building  and 
Loan  Association  is  notliing  in  the  world  liut  a 
cooperative  society  d(:voted  to  a  .specific  end. 
As  long  ago  as  18S2  the  students  of  Harvard 
University  oi-gaiii/.od  a  society  for  supplying 
themselves  with  books  and  stationery,  and  it 
has  been  a  great  success. 

Iq  New  York  City  tliere  is  a  cooperative 
school,  occupying  two  floors  and  eight  large 
classrooms,  in  which  tlie  students  endeavor  to 
supply  education  at  cost.  The  school  is  gov- 
erned by  a  council  of  twelve  students  elected  by 
the  students  themselves,  and  supplies  a  large 
curriculum  of  required  and  elective  studies. 
School  hours  arc  6:30  to  10:15  p.  ra- 
in Chicago  tliere  is  a  cooperative  association 
of  worldng  mothers.  These  mothers  employ  a 
matron  who  looks  after  their  children,  and  sup- 
plies them  -with  better  influences  than  would  be 
possible  if  the  children  wore  allowed  to  run  at 
large  while  the  mother  is  away. 

In  Washington  tliere  is  a  sub-postoffice  where 
the.  postmaster  is  secretary  of  a  eooporative 
society.  ratron.=;  of  the  station  can  leave  orders 
with  liim  lor  necdod  articles.  He  fills  tlie  orders 
and  delivors  ihcra  by  parcel  post.  Deliveries  are 
made  at  the  door  for  cash,  tlio  .tjame  as  in 
Europe.-  In  throe  }  oars  the  postal  packages  de- 
livered froin'tliat  ?ub-=tation  have  grown  to  six 
times  l,hi?lr  foi'niir  \-oliinie;  and  the  postal  route 
where  the  patrons  live,  then  run  at  a  deficit,  is 
now  turning  in  a  proiit  of  $20,000  to  the  Gov- 
ernment Postoffiee  DepartmenL 


In  California  in  1915  the  peach  growers  were 
without  organization  and  received  but  fifteen 
cents  for  every  dollar's  worth  of  peaches  sold  to 
the  consumer.  The  railroads  and  middlemen  got 
the  balance.  Three  years  later,  as  a  result  of 
cooperative  buying,  selling  and  general  manage- 
raeut,  the  price  to  consumers  had  been  reduciod 
from  seventeen  cents  to  fourteen  cents  per 
pound  and  the  growers'  share  of  the  consumer's 
dollar  had  risen  to  fifty-five  cents. 

The  Goveriunent  has  made  a  study  of  coiiper- 
ative  stores  as  managed  in  the  United  Statei^, 
and  finds  that  those  stores  achieve  their  main 
object  in  helping  to  reduce  the  cost  of  living. 
They  also  exorcise  a  beneficial  influence  iii  Ca.- 
lerring  other  stores  from  charging  unreasonable 
prices  for  their  goods. 

Of  the  stores  investigated,  C6%  paid  divi- 
dends regularly  out  of  their  protit.-j  and  345J. 
paid  dividends  irregularly.  The  stores  averaged 
to  turn  over  their  stock  four  and  one  half  times 
per  \par,  and  on  this  turnover  charged  u  sr>-''s.s 
proiit  of  IT.T-'o.  The  average  cost  wa.q  11.7% 
of  the  turnover  and  the  average  net  profit  real- 
ized was  6%.  Thus  tlie  stockholders  andpatron.s 
of  the  stores  received  two  profits,  G%  on  tlieiir 
turnover  and  a  much  larger  profit  in  the  way 
of  reduced  prices  on  their  purchases. 

The  managers  of  the  stores  investigated  were 
paid  on  the  average  only  $106  per  month,  which 
is  not  enough  compensation  for  a  high-grade 
manager  in  times  likes  these.  This  accounts  for 
the  f^ure  of  some  of  the  stores,  some  of  the 
managers  receiving  as  low  as  $45  per  month. 

Enthusiasts,  who  have  started  many  Ameri- 
can coopei'ative  enterprises  in  the  past,  have 
laid  more  stress  on  sentiment  than  on  1)113111.688 
efficiency.  This  type  of  promotion  soon  brings 
the  business  to  a  disastrous  end.  The  leader  of 
a  cooperative  moveinent  must  be  a  good  mixer, 
have  the  faculty  for  leadership  and  must  stay 
with  the  organization  until  a  self-peipetaating 
movement  has  been  built  up;  otherwise  it  will 
go  to  pieces  when  he  withdraws. 

Cooperative  stores  are  more  likely  to  succeed 
in  communities  where  there  is  a  strong  predomi- 
nating nationality,  a  common  occupation,  a 
strong  elmrcli  organization,  and  where  some 
great  and  strong  commercial  orgaitization  is 
not  already  closely  covering  the  field  and  mak- 
ing sure  that  no  competitive  institution  gains 
a  foothold  in  its  territon*. 

The  very  first  cooperative  society  ever  organ- 
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iacd  ccuiie  to  griof.  Their  plan  was  to  build  a 
lower  ■■wiio'r'e  top  may  reach  unto  heaven". 
(Genesis  11:4)  Probably  their  thong-ht  was 
to  iirotoct  tliemsGlves  from  another  disaster 
similar  to  the  flood.  Such  protection  was  un- 
necessary, however,  the  Lord  having  already 
^ven  the  assurance  that  never  again  should 
"All  flesh  be  cut  off  any  more  by  the  waters  of  a 
flood ;  neither  phall  there  any  more  be  a  flood  to 
destroy  the  earth''.  (Genesis  0: 11)  We  see  no 
reason  why  people  sliould  not  go  into  coopera- 
tive as.<5oeiations  to  reduce  their  living  expenses. 
"We  urge  them  to  do  so,  and  to  pay  close  atten- 
tion to  their  management. 

la  Education  the  Remedy  ? 

THERE  seems  to  be  a  general  impression  that 
something  is  the  matter  in  the  world,  though 
there  is  a  ■^•ide  divergence  of  opinion  as  to  what 
the  matter  is  and  as  to  what  course  should  be 
taken  to  ri^ht  things.  Some  have  given  up  in 
despair  and  frankly  admit  that  they  do  not  know 
•what  to  expect.  Others  aver  that  everything 
will  come  out  right,  because  things  have  man- 
aged to  worry  along  heretofore.  Others  tell  us 
that  if  people  with  unconventional  ideas  would 
just  stop  rocking  the  boat  the  storm  might  set- 
tle. Few  have  the  disposition  to  believe  the 
Bible  explanation  of  present  discontent. 

Now  comes  Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  State  Com- 
missioner of  Education  in  New  York,  and  says 
that  the  great  social  and  economic  question.s  of 
the  present  day  can  be  remedied  only  by  edu- 
cation. But  what  kind  of  education,  Dr.  John? 
Is  it  education  in  reading,  writing,  and  aritli- 
metic,  or  does  your  proposal  include  algebra, 
music,  and  vocational  training?  Is  it  not  a  fact 
that  there  never  was  a  generation  so  well  edu- 
cated as  this  one  is,  in  the  sense  of  having  infor- 
mation and  having  th.o  knowledge  of  how  to 
apply  it  in  practical  ways? 

It  is  education  that  the  world  needs,  but  it 
is  education  in  the  basic  principles  of  justice 
and  love.  And  there  is  no  one  person  and  no 
group  of  persons  or  any  other  agency  on  earth 
wise  enough  or  powerful  enough  to  instruct  men 
in  the  principles  of  justice  and  love.  Super- 
human Xvisdom  and  superhuman  power  are  nec- 
essary i^r  such  a  task;  and  Messiah's  kingdom 
is  just  ahead  for  this  very  purpose.  On  this 
point  Isaiali,  tlie  Prophet,  long  ago  said:  "The 
earth  shall  be  full  of  the  Imowiedge  of  the  Lord 
as  the  waters  cover  tlie  -sea". — Isaiah  11:9- 


Pastor  Russell's  Foreview 

The  collapse  wiLl  come  with  a  rush.  Ju3t  as 
the  .sailor  who  has  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  mast 
can  fall  suddenly,  just  as  a  great  piece  of  ma- 
cliineiy  lifted  slowly  by  cogs  and  pulley  will, 
if  it  slips  their  hold,  come  down  again  with 
crushing  and  damaging  force,  worse  oil  by  far 
than  if  it  had  never  been  lifted,  so  humanity, 
lifted  high  above  any  former  level,  by  the  cogs 
and  levers  of  invention  and  improvement,  and 
by  the  blocks  and  tackle  of  general  education 
and  enlightenment,  lias  reached  a  place  where 
(by  reason  of  selfishness)  these  can  lift  no  more 
— where  something  is  giving  way. 

Miacellaneota  Army  Items 

"The  sword  is  without,  and  the  pestilence  and 
the  famine  within:  he  that  is  in  the  field  shall 
die  -with  the  sword;  and  he  that  is  in  the  city, 
famine  and  pestilence  shall  devour  him.  All 
hands  shall  be  feeble,  and  all  Icnees  shall  be  weak 
as  water.  They  sliali  cast  their  silver  in  the 
streets,  and  their  gold  shall  be  removed:  their 
silver  and  their  gold  shall  not  be  able  to  deliver 
tJiem  in  the  day  of  the  wrath  of  the  Lord:  they 
shall  not  satisfy  their  souls,  neither  fill  their  ■ 
bowels :  because  it  is  the  stumblingblock  of  their 
iniquity."— Ezekial  7 :  15, 17, 19. 

The  Scriptures  contain  one  interesting  pas- 
sage on  the  pay  of  army  men,  but  it  does  not 
seem  to  have  any  special  reference  to  our  days, 
so  far  as  we  can  judge.    It  reads: 

'■'And  the  soldiers  lil;ewise  demanded  of  him, 
saj-ing,  And  what  shall  we  do!  And  lie  said 
imto  them.  Do  violence  to  no  man,  neither  ae- 
cnso  any  falsely;  and  be  content  with  your 
wages." — Luke  3 :  14. 

No  Cut  for  Five  Year^ 

PEE-WAB  wages  are  impossible — fo  alTirms 
the  New  York  State  Federation  of  Labor — 
and  labor  \\'ill  not  submit  to  wage  cuts  for  five 
years.  Tliis  stand  is  raodified  by  the  hint  that 
if  the  cost  of  living  drops,  la\;or  may  accept  re- 
ductions, such  as  will  not  red\;ce  the  actual  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  vragc.  The  workers,  how- . 
ever,  do  not  propose  to  get  caught  by  a  drop 
in  pay,  on  the  promise  that  a  drop  in  expenses 
will  follow.  Sad  experience  has  proved  that  the 
cost  of  such  an  exhibition  of  public  spirit  13 
borne  by  labor  alone,  and  that  other  members 
of  society  reap  all  the  profits. 
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More  About  High  Silver 

IN  the  last  previous  issue  of  The  Golden  Age 
we  gave  some  of  the  facts  respecting  the 
silver  situation,  but  a  few  raore  have  corae  to 
light- which  we  tliink  will  be  of  interest  to  our 
readers.  We  are  all  interested  in  money ;  it  is 
something  that  everybody  has  to  handle.  Most 
of  us  could  handle  a  lot  more  of  it  than  we  do, 
or  we  thinlc  we  could,  anj"way. 

The  value  of  the  silver  in  a  silver  dollar  has 
been  a  fluctuating  one.  In  1862  it  was  worth 
$1.04;  in  1909  it  was  worth  but  forty  cents;  in 
1915  it  was  worth  fifty-two  cents ;  in  1918  it  was 
worth  seventy-five  cents,  and  in  1919  it  was 
wortli  $1.03.  It  is  not  believed  by  financiers 
that  silver  can  fall  below  $1.00  per  ounce  for 
the  next  ten  years,  however,  on  account  of  the 
extraordinary  market  for  it  in  India  and  China. 

India  and  China  have  always  been  a  market 
for  the  silver  of  Western  countries,  because 
they,  are  silver-standard  countries  and  because 
they  are  accustomed  to  require  the  payment  of 
their  bills  in  actual  gold  or  silver  coins.  They 
have  always  done  business  this  way,  and  during 
the  war  many  of  them  became  frightened  and 
refused  to  accept  any  otlier  kind  of  money.  In 
India  the  situation  was  so  serious  that  the  natives 
made  a  run  on  the  Treasurj",  presenting  notes 
for  redemption  in  silver  rupees.  Just  then  the 
situation  in  India  was  so  difficult  for  the  Brit- 
ish Government  to  handle  that  they  appealed 
to  the  United  States  to  release  a  part  of  its  vast 
silver  holdings.  So  the  Pittman  act  was  passed, 
empowering  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
melt  do-ft-n  and  ship  abroad  a  maximum  of  $350,- 
000,000  of  American  silver  dollars.  Of  this 
amount  $260,000,000  was  melted  into  bullion  and 
shipped  to  India.  Large  quantities  have  .since 
been  shipped  to  India,  China  and  Japan.  Early 
in  December  silver  was  being  exported  from 
San  Francisco  to  the  Orient  at  the  rate  of  a 
million  dollars  a  day,  but  tins  was  stopped  by 
the  Govenimeut  under  a  law  v.'liich  forbids  sil- 
ver exports,  except  for  the  specific  purpose  of 
balancing  ?Kchange. 

Another  reason  v/liy  the  price  of  silver  if 
high  and  why  there  is  a  scarcity  of  coin  for 
circulation  is  because  of  the  hoarding  and  melt- 
ing that  i2  going  on  in  various  parts  of  the 


world,  and  because  of  the  withdrawal  of  gold 
coin  from  general  use.  It  is  hard  to  enforce 
laws  forbidding  the  melting  of  coin  when  tha 
sDver  in  the  coin  is  -sTOrtli  more  than  the  face 
value  of  the  coin,  and  in  jSIoxico  the  disparity 
between  the  face  value  of  the  dollar  and  its  sil- 
ver content  is  so  great  that  silver  dollars  liave 
practically  disappeared  and  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment has  had  ro  buy  50%  of  the  output  of  the 
silver  minei-  for  its  o^v^l  iiso.  The  United  States 
differs  from  otlier  countries  in  having  no  law 
against  the  melting  of  coins  and  if  the  price  of 
silver  continues  to  advance  the  silver  dollar  is 
bound  to  disappear.  In  fact,  the  claim  is  freely 
made  that  many  thousands  of  silver  dollars  have 
already  disappeared  in  that  way,  and  more  are 
liable  to  follow  them. 

After  the  Pittman  act  of  April,  1918,  was 
passed,  and  the  bullion  shipped  to  India,  the 
silver  money  left  in  America  amounted  to  $260,- 
000,000;  on  November  1, 1919,.  the  total  stock  in 
the  country  was  $208,145,000,  of  which  amount 
$156,135,714  was  held  iri  trust  to  redeem  silver 
certificates  which  are  still  outstanding.  On 
November  20,  1919,  the  nmnber  of  free  silver 
dollars  in  the  country,  i.  e.,  dollars  that  were 
not  held  in  trust  to  redeem  silver  certificates, 
was  $67,124,669.  Of  this  amount  $10,000,000  has 
been  melted  and  made  up  into  subsidiary  coin — 
halves,  quarters,  and  dimes.  On  December 
11th  tlie  free  silver  dollars  in  stock  amounted 
to  $52,183,538.  It  will  thus  be  apparent  that 
Uncle  Sam  is  gradually  running  short  of  change. 
The  reasons  here  are  the  same  as  elsewhere — 
hoarding  and  melting,  besides  exporting.  New 
York  is  now  the  world's  free  silver  market. 

The  Government  has  no  way  of  knowing  to 
what  extent  the  stock  of  silver  in  circulation 
has  been  depleted  by  private  hoarding  or  melt- 
ing, but  it  docs  know  that  the  witlidrawal  of 
silver  certiiieates  by  persons  who  anticipate  re- 
deeming them  in  silver  dollars  w^as  so  great  just 
before  the  holidays  as  to  cause  a  shortage  in 
small  bills,  greatly  hampered  retail  trade. 
Federal  Eeserve  Bank  Notes  increased  from 
$228,165,000  on  September  12,  1919,  to  $257,- 
680,000  on  November  21,  to  make  up  for  silver 
certificates  \^ithdrawn  from  circulation. 
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The  •s\-oiglit  of  a  United  StatPs  silver  dollar  is 
4LL!.;")  graias,  ol'  wLJcb  amount  90%,  or  ZTl.'S) 
grains,  Lii  of  purft  Rilver.  Theif  arp  4S0  grains 
ill  an  ounce  oii  silver,  and  at  $1  jifr  ounce  the 
silver  in  a  silver  dollar  is  worth  seventy-seven 
cents.  \Vlien  silver  is  worth  $1 .2929  per  ounoe, 
the  Kilver  in  a  silver  dollar  is  worth  just  $1.00. 
AVhpn  the  price  of  silver  goes  any  higher  than 
$1.2929  thp  dollar  i.s  gradually  lieading  toward 
Iho  melting  pot,  and  the  higher  tlie  price  goe."; 
Ijfyond  that  the  surer  the  dollar  is  to  land  in 
the  pot.  On  November  24th  silver  touched 
$1..37y  at  New  York. 

The  .subsidiary  coins  of  the  United  States  do 
not  contain  the  same  ratio  of  silver  as  the  dollar. 
While  a  newly  minted  dollar  contains  S71.2.'> 
grains  of  pure  silver,  the  newly  minted  frac- 
tional currency  contains  only  ,?47.22  grains,  so 
that  the  value  of  the  silver  in  the  smaller  coins 
i.s  le.ss  in  a  dollar's  wortli  of  them  than  is  the 
silver  in  a  silver  dollar.  \Vhcn  silver  is  $1.3S2S 
per  ounce,  the  silver  in  a  dollars  worth  of  sub- 
sidiary coins  is  wortli  just  $1.00.  The  reason  for 
making  the  subsidiary  coins  worth  less  than 
their  face  value  was  to  prevent  their  being  ex- 
ported or  melted. 

The  disappearance  of  the  smaller  coins  is 
largely  attributable  to  hoarding.  All  the  mints 
in  the  country  are  now  worldng  twentj'-four 
hours  per  day,  but  are  unable  to  meet  the  de- 
mands for  subsidiary  coins.  Canada  is  in  the 
pame  predicament  and  is  discussing  the  advisa- 
liUity  of  reducing  the  percentage  of  pure  .silver 
in  the  subsidiary  coin,  so  as  to  further  insure 
against  its  being  lioarded.  melted  or  exported. 

The  Chronicle  (financial),  of  New  York,  says 
that  if  steps  already  taken  to  preserve  the  in- 
tegrity OL  United  States  money  do  not  succeed, 
"Then;  are  only  three  cour>~es  remaining.  The 
lirt-L  is  to  release  more  silver  by  rechicing  the 
value  01  our  t'ractional  coins,  a  step  wliicli  nat- 
urally is  approaehed  with  some  rehirtance.  The 
:^ec,ond  i.-;  lo  sl-II  more  goods  in  iJie  Orient.  I 
liave  already  meruioneii  ihe  difllouliies  in  the 
way  of  this.  A  third  ali&rnative,  ^vhirh  seems 
equally  impo?sib]f>,  is  liiat  Americans  and  Kuro- 
pean.s  shall  stop  baying  in  Lhe  East." 

On  VDeefember  Sth  a  bill  was  arln.iUy  intro- 
daced-in  the  iious>'  of  liupre^^entalives  by  14pp- 
repentative  I'latt,  providing  for  the  reeoinage  of 
all  subsidiary  coLu  in  the  United  Sinte;;,  on  a 
basis  of  300  grains  of  pure  silver  to  the  dollar 


of  fractional  currencv,  a  propo-sed  debasement 
of  22.2:ifa. 

The  real  trouble  is  that  there  is  not  enongli 
actual  gold  and  silver  in  the  world  to  properly 
sustain  the  great  amount  of  biisiness. 

Housesat$2.200 

AT  UNION,  New  Jersey,  Charles  H.  Inger- 
soU,  brother  of  the  IngersoU  Watch  man, 
has  been  making  substantial,  handsome  houses 
for  $2,200  apiece. 

The  method  is  much  the  same  as  was  experi- 
mented ■viith  a  few  years  ago  by  Edison,  who 
is  watching  the  work  %vith  interest,  as  some- 
thing greatly  for  the  good  of  the  common  peo- 
ple. The  houses  are  fireproof  and  indostmcti- 
ble ;  for  they  are  made  of  poured  concrete.  The 
pltmibing,  the  pipes  for  electric  wires,  ga.s  and 
heat  are  first  put  into  place  -within  the  mold  for 
tlie  concrete ;  and  when  mold  and  piping  are  all 
in  place,  the  concrete  is  poured.  After  a  few 
days  for  the  setting  of  the  material,  the  mold 
is  taken  down;  and  the  house  is  don^.  Every- 
thing is  of  concrete,  including  walls,  floors  and 
roof.  The  work  talces  about  one  month.  The 
molds  cost  $7000  and  can  be  used  over  again 
about  a  hundred  times.  Each  house  comprises 
five  rooms — dining-room,  living-room,  kitchen, 
and  two  bedrooms,  and  a  bathroom.  These 
houses  present  a  very  pleasing  appearance. 

Before  the  war  an  equally  commodiotis  house 
buUt  of  wood  cost  about  $3500  to  $4000,  and  to- 
day would  cost  double  that.  Made  of  brick, 
stone  or  cement  blocks  the  cost  now  wordd  be 
prohibitive.  Houses  and  lots  costing  $3000  to 
$3500  mean  monthly  rents  of  but  $25  to  $30, 
and  should  start  competition  that  would  go  far 
to  solve  the  high-rent  problem.  With  rentals  as 
high  as  they  are  today,  there  are  few  families, 
earning  fair  wages,  that  could  not  afford  to  buy 
one  of  these  houses  for,  say  $r>00  down  and 
monihly  pajTnents  of  .•i!40.  Even  if  the  total  cost 
to  the  buyer  ran  to  $4000,  that  would  be  ch*>ap 
compared  with  the  price  of  even  second-hand 
houses,  and  very  little  compared  with  that  of 
new  houses. 

With  improved  methods  of  building  hotises 
to  la?t  indellnit^ly,  this  day  of  preparation  for 
the  Golden  Age  i.s  getting  ready  for  the  time 
wlien  every  man  shall  own  liLs  property  and 
enjoy  ilie  security  and  comfort  of  feeling  that 
the  roof  over  him  is  his  own. 
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Shortage  of  Phone  Girls 

THE  ■world  is  always  short  of  good  girls  (the 
dear  things!)  and  although  ttere  are  a  lot 
o£  them  in  the  world,  yet  there  is  a  more  at:ute 
shortage  of  them  just  now  than  ever  before,  at 
least  in  the  telephone  business  in  New  York 
city,  so  v.'e  are  given  to  understand. 

In  the  telephone  business  the  effort  is  to  get 
refined  girls,  girls  of  education  and  pleasing 
address,  and  for  the  last  two  years  it  has  been 
difficult  for  the  telephone  companies  to  obtain 
enough  girls  of  this  class  to  keep  up  with  the 
growth  of  the  business.  The  growth  of  the  tele- 
phone business  in  New  Tork  since  the  armistice 
was  declared  has  been  phenomenal,  amounting 
to  a  20%  increase  in  traffic — far  beyond  what 
was  anticipated  by  the  engineers  of  the  com- 
pany. In  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx  it  has  been 
necessary  to  install  ten  or  twelve  times  as  many 
new  switchboards  and  new  lines  as  was  origi- 
nally estimated.  This  has  created  a  shortage 
of  over  600  operators. 

Although  the  company  has  advertised  widely 
for  telephone  girls,  and  pays  a  bonus  to  every 
girl  in  its  employ  that  brings  in  another  gixl, 
yet  it  has  not  been  able  to  recruit  a  normal  force 
of  operators.  The  training  school,  which  for 
many  years  has  supplied  the  new  "Tiello"  girls, 
has  not  been  able  to  train  more  than  needed  to 
take  tlie  place  of  those  resigning.  To  cope  with 
the  situation,  the  company  has  coaxed  some  of 
its  married  ex-operators  to  work  in  the  even- 
ings, and  brought  in  147  operators  from  out 
of  town,  and  installed  them  in  dormitories  spe- 
cially equipped  for  their  comfort  and  conven- 
ience. Even  with  all  this  the  serrice  at  certain 
times  and  places  reaches  a  point  where  calls 
canno^be  answered.  The  present  situation  pro- 
vides only  about  two  girls  for  the  work  three 
should  do,  resulting  in  overworked  girls  and 
relatively  inefficient  service. 

The  fu^t  thought  of  many  would  be  that  here 
is  a  situation'  which  could  be  readily  corrected 
by  increaSed  wages  for  the  operators,  but  from 
the  company  statements  it  does  not  seem  that  the 
matter  of  wages  enters  as  largely  into  the  ques- 
tion as  one  would  expect  In  New  York  the 
initial  basic  wage  is,  we  aaderstand,  $12  per 


week.  The  first  two  or  three  weeks  are  spent 
in  schooling,  and  at  the  end  of  the  first  month 
the  wages  are  increased  Hfty  cents  per  week;  at 
the  end  of  the  year  they  are  $14  and  at  the  end 
of  six  years  are  $20.  Within  the  past  two  years 
the  average  annual  wages  of  the  girl  operators 
have  increased  from  $659.80  (which is  $12.6D per 
week),  to  $841.91  (which  is  $16.19  per  week). 

The  wages  and  working  hours  differ  some- 
what in  different  cities.  In  Boston  the  maxi- 
mum wage  for  operators  is  $21  per  week,  obtain- 
able in  seven  years.  In  Helena  the  girls  receive 
$19  per  week  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  (at 
which  time  a  telephone  girl  is  at  the  height  of 
her  efficiency),  wiUi  double  time  for  Sundays 
and  holidays.  In  Seattle  the  girls  receive  tune 
and  half  for  Sundays  and  holidays.  In  Van- 
couver the  girls  have  a  seven-hour  day.  In 
Boston,  Helena  and  Vancouver  the  girls  are 
organized  into  unions,  and  ux  Boston  have  equal 
representation  at  the  conference  tables  where 
their  wages  and  working  conditions  are  dis- 
cussed with  the  employers. 

The  operators  in  small  exchanges  do  not  fare 
BO  welL  In  Wisconsin  the  proposal  has  been 
made  to  pay  these  operators  in  small  exchanges 
a  monthly  silowance  of  fifty  cents  per  telephone. 
Their  wages  hitherto  have  been  twenty-two 
cents  per  hour. 

Keverting  again  to  the  situation  in  New  Tork 
dty,  the  statistics  show  that  the  annual  labor 
turnover  is  37%,  which  means  that  more  than 
one-third  of  the  operators  are  changed  annually. 
One  half  of  all  tibe  girls  who  drop  out  of  the 
service  are  from  those  who  have  been  less  than 
six  months  at  the  switchboard.  The  reasons  as- 
signed by  the  girls  for  their  leaving  are  chiefly 
other  employment,  mstrriage,  home  duties,  hours 
of  work,  and  other  working  conditions,  in  the 
order  named.  The  wages  are  seldom  mentioned. 
It  is  apparent  from  the  statistics  that  the  girls 
particularly  dislike  giving  up  their  evenings, 
and  when  one  considers  that  the  evening  is  the 
only  tiTTia  when  a  girl  ■'an  reasonably  expect  to 
meet  her  possible  future  life-companion  this  is 
not  to  be  greatly  wondered  at.  Besides,  tele- 
phone girls,  some  of  them,  must  necessarily 
work  Sondajs  and  holidays,  for  people  will  use 
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the  teleplioiie  then  as  at  other  tiinea.    And  some 
must  be  on  duty  all  night. 

"While  the  published  statements  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  the  telephone  companies  had 
done  about  all  they  could  to  make  the  work  con- 
genial, yet  the  work  is  one  involving  a  high 
degree  of  mental  and  physical  tension-    The 
operator  caimot  let  her  memory  relax  for  an 
instant,  and  at  times  during  the  day  averages 
more  than  two  arm  movements  per  second  in 
some  of  the  New  York  exchanges  Trhere  the 
shortage  of  operators  is  greatest    This  induces 
great  fatigue,  headaches,  stomach  trouble,  eye- 
strain and  other  symptoms   of  neurasthenia. 
The  girls  are  necessarily  under  very  close  super- 
vision,  and   necessarily    also    are   denied   the 
privilege  of  talking  with  one  anotlier.     As  a 
consequence  of  these  restrictions  few  girls  can 
stand  the  strain  more  than  three  or  four  years. 
In  Chicago   and   in   numerous   other  places 
there  are  automatic  telephone  systems,  where 
no  telephone  girls  are  used.    The  subscriber  in- 
dicates his  desired  number  by  certain  adjust- 
ments upon  a  dial  devised  for  the  purpose.    K 
the  line  is  busy  he  gets  a  regular  'Tjasy"  signal, 
intimating  to  him  that  he  had  better  wait  a 
while.    The  system  is  very  satisfactory,  not  as 
much  so,  from  some  points  of  view,  as  the  "voice 
with  the  smile"  which  has  become  so  much  a 
part  of  our  daily  life,  but  is  probably  the  system 
that  will   ultimately  prevail.      The  telephone 
engineers  are  malting  some  moves  in  this  direc- 
tion now,  and  the  time  will  probably  come  when 
the  telephone  operator  will  be  a  thing  of  the 
past.    No  one  is  indispensable  in  business. 

It  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  that  the 
market  for  telephone  operators  would  forever 
continue  as  favorable  as  it  now  is.  Observation 
and  reflection  show  that  such  expectations  would 
be  unreasor.able,  indeed  impossible,  for  several 
reasotis.  The  prosperity  of  the  past  century 
has  been — under  dirine  supcrvison(  Dan.  12:4) 
—dipectly  the  result  of  the  mental  awakening  of 
the  world,  printing,  steain,  electricity  and  ap- 
plied mecharies  boinc^  the  a,T;eiicies. 

Invention  was  stiiviulatod  by  the  demand,  and 
it  has  pushed  one  labor-saving  device  upon 
auothelr  intp  the  factory,  tlie  home,  on  to  the 
farm,  eyer^-where,  until  now  it  is  dilEcult  for 
any  to  earn  a  bare  living  independent  of  mod- 
em machinery.  All  of  tliis,  together  with  com- 
merce with  outsi'Io  nations,  waking  up  similarly, 
hot  later,  has  kept  things  goLug  prosperou^y. 


It  is  worthy  of  note  that  while  wages  have 
reached  an  unprecedented  height  in  recent 
years,  the  rise  in  the  prices  of  the  necessaries  of 
life  has  more  than  kept  pace  with  the  increase, 
thus  exercising  more  than  a  counterbalancing 
influence.  What  will  be  the  result,  and  how  long 
must  we  wait  for  it! 

When  machinery  was  first  introduced  the 
results  in  competition  with  human  labor  and 
skill  were  feared;  but  the  contrary  agencies, 
already  referred  to  (general  awakening  in 
Christendom  and  outside,  the  manufactuie  of 
machinery,  wars,  armies,  etc),  have  xmtil  now 
more  than  counterbalanced  the  natural  tend- 
ency; so  much  so  that  many  people  have  con- 
cluded tiiat  this  matter  acts  contrary  to  reason, 
and  that  labor»saviug  machinery  is  not  at  war 
with  human  labor.  But  not  so;  the  world  still 
operates  under  the  law  of  supply  and  demand; 
and  the  operation  of  that  law  can  be  made  plain 
to  any  reasonable  mind.  The  demand  for  human 
labor  and  skill  was  only  temporarily  increased 
in  preparing  the  yet  more  abundant  supply  of 
machinery  to  take  labor's  place,  and  the  climax 
once  reached,  the  reaction  cannot  be  otherwise 
than  sudden,  and  crashing  to  those  upon  whom 
the  displaced  weight  falls. 

Suppose  that  civilization  has  increased  the 
world's  demands  to  five  tim^s  what  they  were 
fifty  years  ago  (and  surely  that  should  be  con- 
sidered a  very  liberal  estimate),  how  is  it  with 
the  supply  T  Ail  will  agree  that  invention  and 
machinery  have  increased  the  supply  to  more 
than  ten  times  what  it  was  fifty  years  ago.  A 
mentally  blind  man  can  see  that  as  soon  as 
enough  machinery  has  been  constructed  to  sup- 
ply the  demands,  thereafter  there  must  be  a 
race,  a  competition  between  man  and  machin- 
ery ;  because  there  will  not  be  enough  work  for 
all,  even  if  no  further  additions  were  made  of 
either  men  or  machines.  But  more  population 
is  being  added;  tlie  world's  population  is  in- 
creasing rapidly,  and  machinery  guided  by  in- 
creased skill  is  creating  more  and  b<^ttcr  ma- 
chinery daUv.  ^Vho  cannot  see  tliat,  under  the 
present  selliLsh  system,  as  soon  as  the  supply  ex- 
ceeds tlie  demand  (as  soon  as  we  liave  over 
production)  tlie  race  between  men  and  machin- 
ery most  be  a  short  one,  and  one  very  disad- 
vantageous to  men  and  women  workers.  The 
one  true  solution  to  this  problem  is  the  oncom- 
ing kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  Savior,  Jesus 
Christ — the  promised  Golden  Age. 
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POLITICAL- DOMESTIC  AND  FOREIGN 


Canadian  Farmer  Hopeful 

THE  Canadian  reactionaries,  or  supporters 
of  things-as-they-have-been,  are  desirous  of 
I)03tpomng  a  general  election  untU  1923,  but 
the  people,  and  especially  the  farmers,  having 
tasted  the  good  things  of  government  in 
Ontario's  recent  election,  wish  an  election  im- 
mediately. The  result  of  the  election  just  held, 
it  will  be  remembered,  gave  the  majority  to 
the  combined  United  Farmers  and  Laborites 
•with  fifty-seven  votes  in  the  Ontario  Legisla- 
ture, with  the  other  parties'  combined  vote  of 
fifty-two — the  Liberals,  the  Conservatives  and 
the  Independents. 

The  TJnited  Farmers  have  safeguarded  thein- 
selves  against  treachery  or  bribery  by  requir- 
ing each  representative  to  give  his  local  backers 
a  signed  letter  of  resignation,  effective  when- 
ever his  backers  desire  to  make  it  so.  This 
amomits  to  a  recall  and  safeguards  the  voters. 

The  Farmers  and  Laborites,  having  succeeded 
so  well  in  the  most  conservative  province, 
Ontario,  want  to  try  out  their  strength  through- 
out the  entire  Dominion,  and  are  clamoring 
against  the  postponement  of  the  general  elec- 
tion. The  United  Farmers  have  perfected  an 
organization  all  over  Canada,  and  expect  to 
have  eighty  votes  in  the  House  of  Commons  of 
the  Canadian  Parliament  This,  together  with 
the  Laborite  votes,  it  is  expected  will  control 
the  Parliament  for  the  next  five  years,  unless 
before  then  Parliament  should  be  dissolved  and 
another  election  ordered. 

The  immediate  result  of  the  Ontario  election 
was  to  cause  the  politicians  to  try  to  placate 
the  farmers  and  worldng-  people,  who  had  be- 
come weary  of  the  continuance  of  war-time  con- 
ditions ^iuring  peace.  Throughout  the  World 
War  the  functions  of  the  regular govemmenthad 
been  given  largely  to  the  Privy  Council,  rep- 
resenting the  Imperial  Government  of  Great 
Britain,  for  the  sake  of  efficiency  in  war,  and 
Orders  in  ^ouneil  liad  taken  the  place  of  laws 
passed  by  a*e  Parliament.  As  announced  in  a 
recent  issue  the  fears  of  the  reactionary  poli- 
ticians caused  them  at  the  close  of  1919  to 
withdraw  practically  all  the  Orders  in  Council, 
indudiDg  those  regarded  most  oppressive  by  the 


people:  relating  to  the  free  exercise  of  speech, 
press,  assembly  and  religion. 

In  the  announcement  of  this  good  news  to  the 
people  the  "Winnipeg  Tribune  put  side  by  side, 
as  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration,  the 
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announcement  of  the  new  liberty  for  CanadianB 
and  the  reactionary  resolntion  of  the  Methodist 
Ministerial  Association  of  Toronto,  questioning 
the  advisability  of  restoring  freedom  of  press 
and  of  speech.  Just  why  the  Canadian  clergy 
should  want  "vrar-time  restrictions  maintained 
during  peace  was  not  stated,  but  it  ia  well  known 
that  during  the  war  and  since,  some  of  the 
cler^  have  acted  in  what  was  termed  a  high- 
handed, oppressive  and  intolerant  manner  in 
connection  with  some  who  did  not  agree  with 
them  in  all  things  religious.  Possibly  the  min- 
isters think  that  time  heals  all  wounds,  and  if 
the  matter  can  be  kept  qniet  it  will  be  forgotten 
in  a  year  or  two,  and  are  playing  for  a  safe 
portion  in  this  respect* 
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Unta  recently  the  Canadian  fanners  have  had 
only  local  organizations,  but  now  they  have 
consolidated  their  varions  cooperative  organiza- 
tions, and  from  coast  to  coast  are  anticipating 
the  early  obtaining,  throngh  the  ballot,  of  tho 
legislative  power  of  the  Dominion  and  of  the 
separate  provinces.  The  resmlt  of  the  election 
came  about  throngh  dissatisfaction  with  the 
administration  which  had  charge  of  the  govern- 
ment in  the  war.  As  explained  by  Nekon  Par- 
liament, the  new  speaker  of  the  Ontario  Par- 
liament, '^ar  politics,  and  paiticnhurly  war 
espenditnres  which  were  injndieioos,  if  not 
actually  wastefnl,  had  opened  the  eyes  of  every 
Canadian  voter,  and  thongh  the  experiment  of 
Unionist  government  had  promised  well,  it  had 
failed  to  fulfill  its  pledges".  Hence  the  change 
in  the  complexion  of  Canadian  politics,  and  tlio 
f<rar  of  the  old-time  politicians  that  a  general 
election  might  result  in  an  ouster  for  them. 

The  United  Farmers  stand  for  direct  taxation 
Ko  arranged  that  at  least  a  f.oir  share  of  the 
burden  will  be  carried  by  the  wealthy.  Tliey 
propose  to  establish  a,  system  of  vocational 
schools  to  keep  the  boys  and  girls  on  the  farm ; 
like  those  of  Denmark  and  of  the  Middle  "West 
of  the  United  States — "Country  high  schools 
whose  aim  will  be  not  only  the  routine  education 
Avhieh  is  now  available,  but  to  instill  into  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  country  boys  and  ^Is  a 
love  of  agriculture  and  of  nature  and  of  the 
country.  The  public  schools  and  universities 
will  continue  in  operation  to  fit  those  who  so 
desire  for  the  various  professions;  the  new 
schools  will  fit  for  agriculture  and  occupations 
other  than  professional.  Trade  and  commerce 
speak  for  the  glory  of  the  country;  but  the  real 
backbone,  the  stamina  of  the  population,  is  still 
found  in  a  contented  rural  population." 

A  movement  in  the  United  States  correspond- 
ing to  the  United  Farmers  of  Canada  is  known 
as  the  Nonpartisan  League.  It  stands  for  mucli 
th^same  things,  and  may  manifest  unexpected 
strengtii  in  the  olfction  next  November.  Such 
movements  sigiufy  that  'Jie  old  order  is  not  as 
popular  as  it  has  boen  for  decades  past  and 
tliat  .the  common  people  are  discarding  it  in 
favor  of  something  that  they  think  may  serve 
tlieir  "interests  better  and  the  exda5ive  inter- 
ests of  the  wealthy  loss.  It  is  one  of  tlio  indi- 
cntions  of  the  world-"i\"ide  change  tliat  the 
ScriptuTPS  say  is  due  to  take  place  at  about 
this  time.    The  new  alignment  of  legislators 


is  hoped  to  produce  better  things  for  the  peo- 
ple, to  give  the  poor  a  better  chance,  and  to 
restrict  the  pernicious  meddling  of  the  well-to- 
do  in  matters  that  concern  everj'bbdy;  To 
what  extent  the  change  will  help  those  that 
most  need  help  remains  to  be  seen,  but  the 
Farmers  and  Laborites  have  sincere  hopes  that 
they  can  make  things  better.  Very  likely  they" 
could  if  not  interfered  with,  but  the  powers  of 
predatory  wealth  remain  great  and  active,  and 
may  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  orderly  prog 
ress  of  the  proposed  reforms.  Meanwhile  the 
new  parties  have  the  well  wishes  of  those  that 
care  for  the  common  people,  and  look  for  the 
early  enlargement  of  the  liberties  of  the  poor 
and  the  betterment  of  their  condition- 

From  time  immemorial  the  poor  have  suf- 
fered at  the  hands  of  the  rich  and  powerfuL 
Their  condition  has  been  too  often  like  tliat 
depicted  by  the  Wise  Man  centuries  ago,  "As 
a  roaring  lion,  and  a  ranging  bear; so  is  awicked 
ruler  over  the  poor  people".  The  better  hopes 
for  the  poor — the  average  citizen — and  the 
prosperity  of  a  really  beneficent  administra- 
tion are  also  suggested  when,  "with  righteous- 
ness he  [Christ]  shall  judge  [rule  over]  the 
poor,  and  reprove  with  equity  for  the  meek  of 
the  earth  ".  (Isaiah  11:4),  "What  shall  one 
then  [in  the  Golden  Age]  answer  the  messen- 
ger of  the  nation  [those  sent  from  all  over 
the  earth  to  find  out  the  cause  of  prosperity 
wherever  the  arrangement  of  the  Golden  Age 
may  spread]  ?  That  the  Lord  hath  founded  Zion 
[the  better  government  really  for  the  people], 
and  the  poor  of  his  people  shall  trust  in  it". 
—Isaiah  14:32. 

Austria  Starving 

NO  GREATER  problem  has  been  faced  by 
the  diplomats  at  Paris,  in  their  regulation 
of  the  world,  than  the  economic  situation  in 
Austria.  Austria  desperately  needs  money,  but 
has  no  credit;  and  the  bankers,  being  trustees 
of  funds,  cannot  see  their  way  clear  to  loan 
much  of  anything  to  men  without  credit,  itost 
of  llie  property  of  the  nation  has  been  pledged 
to  tlie  Reparations  Commission  of  the  League, 
to  pay  in  some  measure  tlie  cost  Austria  put 
the  rest  of  the  world  to  for  tlie  war  orgy  started 
by  Austrian  royalty  and  nobility.  There  is 
practically  notliing  left  to  be  pawned  for  funds 
10  help  out  the  industries  of  Austria.  Adjoin- 
ing nations  that  were  bound  by  treaty  to  supply; 
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Austria  ■sviili  coal  and  other  supplies  are  not 
kooping  their  promiiJe;  and  Paris  seems  unble 
to  I'ort-e  any  oi'  thera  to  observe  ''the  sacredness 
of  treaty  obligation".  Industry  lias  reached  a 
low  ebb,  and  with  it  has  arrived  the  train  of 
evils  that  come  after  people  have  not  been  able 
to  get  work  for  some  time.  Austrian  factories 
are  ready  to  work  full  time,  but  there  is  no 
money  to  buy  materials  to  work  on,  and  for- 
eigners are  doubtful  about  sending  raw  mate- 
rials costing  good  money  to  people  who  perhaps 
may  not  be  able  to'  pay  properly  for  tliem. 

The  internal  problems  of  Austria  have  passed 
beyond  the  stage  of  economics  and  have  be- 
come distressingly  social.  In  order  to  raise  a 
little  money  to  provide  for  the  necessities  of  the 
people,  the  nation  is  taking  down  its  priceless 
treasures  of  art  and  selling  tlieni  to  coldly  bar- 
gaining foreigners.  l''aaious  Gobelin  tapestries 
and  immense  silk  rugs,  paintings,  rare  manu- 
scripts, beautiful  plate,  delicate  porct-lain  and 
glass  used  at  state  functions,  antique  furniture, 
medals  and  even  coin  collections  are  coming  tlio 
way  of  the  American  art  connoisseur  for  what 
they  will  bring. 

For  unless  Austria  can  secure  15,000,000 
Dutch  gulden  to  pay  for  flour  and  corn  in  Rot- 
terdam the  people  will  have  nothing  to  eat. 
Austria  would  like  to  pa\iTi  her  art  treasures, 
so  as  to  get  them  back ;  but  no  banker  wiH  ad- 
vance the  money  on  such  security,  and  art  must 
go  on  the  auction  block  for  purchasing  provi- 
sions for  the  populace. 

Bread  is  hard  to  get,  even  at  what  in  Amer- 
ican money  would  be  $2  a  loaf.  Milk  in  nearby 
tcTTitory  is  $10  a  quart.  A  pair  of  ladies'  shoes 
costs  $80.  The  ration  of  bread  has  been  a  little 
over  a  pound  a  day.  The  meat  ration  has  been 
three  otmees  a  week,  in  weeks  when  it  could  be 
had.  Only  infants  can  have  a  little  fresh  milk. 
,  Condensed  milk  is  practically  exhauFtf>d.  Eggs, 
beans,  sugar,  and  potatoes  do  not  exist  in 
Vienna.  Medicine  cannot  be  obtained,  except  as 
it  i&,  made  there.  Stocks  of  food  from  the 
Entente  nations  have  been  eaten  up.  Feed  for 
horses  and  rattle  i.-^  gone,  and  ihe  beast.s  of 
burden  cannot  hoar  the  burdens  of  the  eity. 

Factories  never  Jcnow  from  day  10  day 
whetheV  thfiy  can  nin  tomorrow:  for  Czeeho- 
Slovakift  has  not  kept  her  promise  to  supply 
coal  at  the  same  rate  as  before  the  war.  Street 
cars  can  run  only  at  certain  hours  each  day.  Xo 
one  knows  when  the  steam  railroads  may  stop. 


Restaurants  can  have  heat  only  at  certain  times. 
Hotels  are  not  heated,  and  guests  sit  shivering 
in  the  warmest  -winter  clothing.  Only  a  room 
or  two  in  a  house  can  have  heat;  for  the  coal 
ration  is  a  little  over  a  hod  of  coal  a  week  per 
family — not  enough  for  the  kitchen  fire.  The 
great  forest.?  about  Vienna  are  being  cut  for 
fuel.  Wood  is  plenty;  but  it  takes  large  sums 
of  Austrian  crowns  to  buy  wood,  and  the  cro^^-n, 
usuallv'  worth  more  than  the  twenty-cent  franc, 
is  now  worth  arotmd  half  a  cent,  and  men  rich 
in  money  are  poor  indeed.  There  i.<?  light,  t\ 
little  carbide  lamp;  the  supply  of  kerosene  and 
candles  is  exhausted. 

A  million  people  are  feeding  at  the  public 
kitchens.  Burgomaster  Reuman  of  Vienna  says : 

"U'ft  liavo  bepu  rendered  absolute  beggars,  a  city  of 
nwndicatits.  Then^  is  -nothing  bat  despair  facing  lis. 
Our  oitixPTi.^  nre  herded  like  cattle;  tUfo  of  the  families 
in  the  lity  now  live  in  one  or  two  rooms.  There  U 
?i.'aTrt>lr  a  chance  that  more  than  a  small  percentage  of 
the  people  wJl  lie  able  to  cook  their  meals  diiring  the 
winter.  Ho>pitalf!  must  be  closed,  so  we  are  prepared 
for  a  terrible  death  rate.  Tlie  people  seek  the  coffee 
lioiisp.?,  wheTe  they  herd  all  d.ij  to  avaU  themselves  of 
the  warmth  generated  by  their  boilies.  Swarms  of  beg- 
gars of  all  ages  and  both  sexes  swarm  the  streets,  many 
of  them  shoeless,  and  clad  in  ra.^s." 

Starving  men  creep  into  hotel  dining-rooms 
and  restaurants  to  grasp  scraps  of  food.  Officers 
and  their  -wives  and  children  are  begging  on 
the  streets.  The  sights  at  the  hospitals  are  hor- 
rible. Most  of  the  children  below  three  years 
of  age  are  dying  or  liaYe  gone.  Hardly  any 
babies  live  long  after  birth,  and  mothers  die 
in  childbirth.  People  die  in  the  streets  from 
hunger  and  cold. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  reported  tliat  those 
who  have  made  vast  sums  through  the  war  are 
spending  their  funds  like  water.  These  newly 
]ich. crowd  the  dance  halls  in  a  "sickly  whirl  of 
enjo}-nient  bordering  on  self-destruction"',  which 
produces  a  frightful  effect  on  the  sober-minded 
people  of  the  city.  Parts  of  Vienna  are  re- 
liorted  to  be  more  superficially  gay  than  ever. 
Limousine.-;  take  the  rich  to  the  theaters,  but 
stop  a  block  iir  two  away,  to  avoid  the  display  of 
wealth  that  a  congestion  of  cars  at  the  door 
inake=.  The  city  is  dying,  but  'ching  to  music". 

And  tlie  politicians  and  diplomats  are  busy 
]iloitiiig.  One  hoars  of  intri.gues  for  a  change 
in  the  govermneiit  of  this  miserable  people.  Ex- 
pected revolution  is  quenched  in  blood  or  in 
prison.    The  distress  makes  talk  of  the  dissolu- 
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tion  of  the  Republic  into  its  component  prov- 
inces, which  yiiglit  do  as  they  pleased — join 
Germany,  or  go  it  aione,  or  with  some  other 
people.  The  monarchists  plan  to  return  A\ith  a 
Irini: — ana  tJien  the  bankers,  oerhaps,  ■would  ad- 
vance money,  .^nd  in  Paris  was  for  a  time  the 
people's  hope — "Tlie  Commission  will  mend 
matters"',  but  now  hope  in  the  Conference  is 
gone;  no  one  lias  the  wisdom  to  know  how  to 
help  stricken  Austria. 

No  one  can  read  the  story  of  Austria  vatliout 
tears  of  pity.  I'ive  years  ago  Austria,  witli 
nimhle  of  cannon  and  roll  of  drum,  started  the 
"World  War.  The  Ilapsburgs  perhaps  were  in- 
sane, perhaps  desperate.  The  llapsbnrgs  are 
gone.  The  unfortunate  populace  is  finding  tliat 
behind  the  scenes  was  God;  for  '"God  is  not 
mocked  [deceived] :  for  what.soever  a  man  [or  a 
nation]  sovreth,  that  .shall  he  also  reap"'  (Gala- 
tians  6:7);  and  Catliolic  Austria  is  "of  the  flesh 
reaping  corruption  [famine,  death]"'.  (Galatians 
G:  S)  But  di^-ine  love  and  mercy  are  also  watch- 
ing; and  soon  in  the  Golden  Age,  even  in  Ait.s- 
tria,  after  suffering  has  made  hearts  soft,  the 
God  of  Love  will  "wipe  away  all  tears  from  their 
eyes;  and  there  shall  be  neither  .sorrow,  nor 
erj'ing;  for  the  former  things  are  [then]  passed 
away"'. — Kevolation  21:4. 

Democracy  in  Australia 

THERE  is  something  in  the  atmosphere  of 
Australia  that  makes  the  natives  less  tol- 
erant of  a  so-called  "upper  crust"  than  in  many 
other  places  in  the  world.  Possibly  this  is  be- 
cause the  colony  in  the  first  place  was  devel- 
oped from  a  penal  colony,  and  it  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  iu  prison  everybody  is  on  a 
common  level.  Prisoners  accept  no  lordly 
strutting  or  bossing  from  other  prisoners.  A 
man  is  a  man  and  tliat  is  the  end  of  it. 

During  and  after  the  Civil  War  in  the  United 
States  the  Australians  poked  a  good  deal  or 
fun  at-s^\ineriea,  saying,  \vith  more  or  less 
truth,  that  almost  every  American  was  either 
a  Captain,  a  !Major,  a  Colonel  or  a  General,  but 
now  it  seems  that  in  Australia  they  are  having 
a  repetitian  of  what  prevailed  in  the  United 
States,  and  thpy  have  not  only  a  great  many 
army  titles^but  a  very  largo  number  of  hered- 
itary and  other  knights. 

The  Australians  do  not  object  so  much  to  the 
army  titles  nor  is  tliere  reason  why  they  should, 
in  view  of  the  great  number  of  Australians  that 


fought  in  the  World  War,  and  the  eotirage  and 
faithfulness  with  which  they  carried  their  bur- 
dens, hut  they  do  not  take  so  kindly  to  the 
multiplication  of  knights,  and  prefer  that  they 
should  not  bo  saddled  with  a  nobilitj'-  that,  in 
some  instances  at  least,  came  to  the  awarded 
honors  by  the  path  of  favoritism.  If  there  is 
anything  that  Avill  make  a  manly  man  weary 
it  is  to  have  somebody  awarded  honors  which 
he  did  not  fairly  earn,  and  thereafter  assume 
toward  his  fellows  an  air  of  distinction  and 
importance  which  has  no  merit  to  back  it  up. 

This  matter  of  awarding  honors  is  a  ticklish 
business.  There  has  jnst  been  a  sample  of  it 
in  the  United  States.  Admiral  Sims  proposed 
nineteen  men  for  Distinguished  Service  Medals, 
to  receive  a  part  of  the  120  such  medals  that 
were  to  be  allotted  to  the  Navy.  The  Board  of 
Av>-ards  and  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Daniels 
reduced  the  Sims  list  to  six,  but  made  the  Ad- 
miral liimself  one  of  the  number.  This  arrange- 
ment vi-as  not  satisfactory  to  the  Admiral,  ■who 
intimated  that  Secretary  Daniels  had  been  par- 
tial in  the  bestowal  of  the  na^vy  honors  and 
refused  to  accept  the  medal  which  had  been 
awarded  to  himself.  Some  of  the  naval  ofScers 
overdid  themselves  in  claiming  medals  for  their 
men.  Admiral  Sims  claims  that  one  such  com- 
mander recommended  every  man  on  his  ship  for 

the  Distinguished  Service  Medal. 

t 

Army  Officers  Quit  Jobs 

ARMY  officers  are  like  other  human  beings. 
They  liave  wives  and  kiddies,  and  the 
^^"ives  and  laddies  have  to  live;  so  it  comes 
about  that  ■srith  the  rising  cost  of  li'ving,  or  tho 
diminishing  value  of  the  dollar,  whichever  way 
one  chooses  to  state  it,  the  officers  are  having 
a  hard  time  of  it,  along  ■with  everybody  else. 

They  probably  thinli  just  as  much  of  Unde 
Sam  as  they  ever  did,  but  of  the  combatant 
army  that  were  in  the  Government  service  at 
the  time  the  annistice  was  signed  two  thousand 
resigned  -within  the  ensiling  year,  or  about 
25<?^,  to  enter  more  profitable  lines  of  work. 

The  General  Staff  announces  that  the  high 
cost  of  lining,  and  the  consequent  reduction  in 
living  standards,  "has  restilted  (in)  a  profound 
stale  of  discontent  and  low  morale  in  the  serv- 
ice". Some  of  these  men  received  some  glory 
during  the  war;  btit  a  little  of  that  form  of 
compensation,  in  lieu  of  needed  cash,  goes 
a  long  way. 
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Farming  Corporationa  Next 

'pHAT  is  just  where  we  are  headed  for,  and 
A  going  toward  it  as  fast  as  we  can.  There 
are  22,000,000  farmers  in  the  United  States ;  and 
it  might  be  thought  a  good  thing,  a  wise  thing, 
a  desirable  thing,  for  them  to  remain  independ- 
ent owners  and  managers  of  their  ov-ti  proper- 
ties. But  they  are  losing  out  in  the  race  and 
gradually  becoming  a  tenant  class,  moved  about 
from  place  to  place,  uncertain  from  one  year 
to  the  next  Avhere  their  living  will  be  made. 

A  generation  ago  there  were  no  farming  cor- 
porations, no  milk  corporations,  no  butter  cor- 
porations, no  fruit  corporations,  or  almost  none, 
and  no  meat  corporations  of  size.  Now,  gradu- 
ally, all  the  tilings  that  are  raised  upon  farms 
are  finding  their  way  to  market  through  packing 
and  sliipping  corporations  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other, and  the  next  inevitable  step  in  the  devel- 
opment of  these  corporations  is  the  purchase 
and  management  of  the  farms  from  which  their 
supplies  are  drawn. 

Already  the  most  desirable  lands  for  -the 
raising  of  certain  kinds  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
have  passed  into  the  hands  of  farming  corpora- 
tions, and  the  independent  farmer  is  irresistibly 
forced  back  into  the  less  productive  lands.  There 
is  a  reason  for  this.  Farming  is  a  business  the 
same  as  any  other  business.  It  requires  capital 
the  same  as  any  other  business.  It  requires 
management,  good  management,  if  it  is  to  sur- 
vive in  the  face  of  the  competition  with  which 
it  is  surrounded.  And  it  is  not  always  the  case 
that  the  farmers  have  either  the  capital  or  the 
ability  and  experience  to  meet  the  constantly 
changing  conditions.  In  these  days  a  fanner 
who  tries  to  get  along  by  doing  as  was  done  a 
gerie^tion  ago,  and  tlien  considered  good  prac- 
tise, could  not  retain  possession  of  his  t':i.rui 
more  tlian  a  very  few  years. 

The  farmer  must  keep  abreast  of  tho  mar- 
vellous changes  taking  place  in  farm  rnanay-e- 
ment  orMie  Ivill  go  ujider.  and  he  must  be  on 
the  alert-io  join  and  actively  to  participate  in 
cooperative  organizations  or  he  will  go  ur.der. 
He  may  go  under  anj-way,  as  it  is  hard  for  evL>n 
an  intelligent  and  aggressive  cooperative  or.sran- 
•ization  to  fight  for  business  with  an  old  estab- 


lished, highly  organized,  multi-milliomiire  bus- 
iness corporation  that  already  has  virtual  con- 
trol of  transportation,  banking  and  marketing 
facilities,  but  it  is  better  to  go  under  intelligent 
and  organized  than  it  is  to  go  under  unintellig- 
ent and  unorganized,  and  there  is  a  better  chanco 
of  coming  out  on  top  when  things  change  for 
tlie  better,  as  they  snrely  will  do. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  theory  of 
our  Govermnent  is  that  it  is  a  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people;  and  so 
long  as  22,000,000  farmers  choose  to  be  free  men 
they  can  be  so,  if  they  wish  to  have  it  so.  They 
can  cooperate  and  vote  together. 

We  cannot  conceive  that  the  farmers  of  the 
country  would  look  forward  with  any  joy  to 
substituting  for  our  present  form  of  government 
a  government  as  Life  puts  it,  instead  of  the  peo- 
ple, in  place  of  the  people,  in  lieu  of  the  people, 
inferior  to  the  people,  in  preference  to  the  peo- 
ple, in  opposition  to  the  people,  in  pursTiit  of  the 
people,  at  the  people,  against  the  people,  in 
front  of  the  people,  on  top  of  the  people,  before 
the  people,  behind  ihe  people,  around  the  people, 
through  the  people,  over  the  people,  under  the 
people,  up  the  people,  down>  the  people,  into  the 
people,  A\Tecldng  tlie  people ;  and  if  we  ever  get 
the  rule  of  the  almighty  dollar,  that  i^  what  we 
shall  have. 

Some  people  tliink  we  have  that  kind  of  rule 
now.  But  let  us  not  be  pessimistic.  It  might 
be  a  lot  worse.  George  Bernard  Shaw  said  a 
year  or  so  ago  that  all  the  real  Christians  and 
liberty-lovers  in  the  United  States  were  in  jail; 
but  if  he  was  right  then  he  is  wrong  now,  and 
it  is  hoped  the  voters  of  the  country  will  prove 
it  to  him  by  the  ballot. 

The  giants  of  Noah's  day  represented  the 
money  powers  of  our  own  day.  It  was  the 
improper  blending  of  spiritual  and  natural  mat- 
ters that  brought  to  pass  the  giants  of  olden 
tinio?,  i.hiou£;h  whom  came  the  violence  in  the 
earth  preceding  tlie  catr.clysm  of  the  Deluge. 
Is  it  remarkable  that  we  find  a  correspondency 
in  our  own  time? 

Have  we  not  giants  today,  of  renown,  of  al- 
most illimitable  power  among  ment  Are  not 
the  trusts  of  today,  the  financial  princes  o£ 
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tho  prirth,  fitinncially  rlrong  heynnd  any  droam 
of  the  past?  Is  it  not  through  tlio  opei-ation  of 
these  that  tho  present  groat  time  of  trouble  and 
violence  is  upon  tJic  world?  Purely  the  picture 
is  tliis  precisely. 

In  what  senso  wero  thoso  giant  corporations 
and  trusts  and  mass-ive  foriunps  derc-lopcd? 
Are  they  01  hoathe^n  origin?  Oli,  no!  Tho 
licathen  never  drearaed  of  sucli  thine:?:,  never 
imagined  the  mijcht  and  power  over  men  wliidi 
is  in  the  grasp  of  these  institutions.  But  if 
not  of  natural  or  heathen  origin  whence  canio 
these  giants'?  Wo  answer  tliat  they  are  tlie 
offspring  of  a  misdirected  spiritual  energy.  It 
is  Christian  enlightenment,  improperly  roccivod 
and  improperly  exercised  in  the  world,  that  has 
begotten  the  spirit  of  pelfishness  Avhlcli  has 
reached  its  development  and  maturity  in  tliL'.-e 
giants.  The  whole  earth  woidd  shortly  he  in 
their  power,  in  their  grasp,  unless  the  Lord  in 
his  providence  interposed,  as  he  is  about  to  do 
by  the  e.'?tablislmient  of  his  long-promised  and 
long-desired  rule  of  tlie  Golden  Age. 

Attracting  Useful  Birds 

IN  PLANNING  the  arrangements  of  a  farm  it 
is  well  to  remember  the  birds.  There  still 
esists  the  age-long  vrar  between  man  and  in- 
sects, and  on  man's  side  may  be  enlisted  tlie 
useful  birds,  who  will  cOme  if  they  are  invited. 

Birds  have  need.s,  are  attracted  to  locations 
T^'here  their  needs  arc  niet,  and  avoid  those  which 
are  not  suitable  for  their  purposes.  Among  the 
Deeds  of  the  birds  are:  water  for  drinking  and 
bathing,  nesting  boxes,  protection  from  enemies, 
and  winter  feeding. 

The  more  birds  the  better,  provided  the  ar- 
rangements are  such  that  the  feathered  friends 
have  counter-attractions  to  keep  them  away 
from  eating  the  crops.  If  plenty  of  other  food 
is  at  hand,  tlie  insect-eaiing  birds  will  let  the 
crops  more  or  le.-<H  alone.  Certain  tre<>^  or 
bu.^ltes  and  other  plants  may  br-  s^o\^^^  In  liru-kcc 
formation  to  supply  food  tor  birds  and  make 
attractive  iT-trr-ats  for  thorn. 

Some  of  the  bird-lond  plants  and  tlio  number 
of  kinds  of  birds  that  eat  Lli-ui  aio :  IClJerui-rry, 
G7;  ra.'^pbei'ries  and  blackberries.  GO:  mulbrr- 
rie.s,  43^  dogwood  fr-Liit.  47:  nonpoL^onous  su- 
macs, 44:  wild  cborrii'f;,  :,;9  ;  bluoborrio^,  '^~  ;  wild 
grapes,  1:9:  poki  bfrrii.s,  L*G:  \'irginia  creeper 
berries,  2-3:  bayborrics.  LI5;  juniper  berries,  I'.j; 
Jane  berries,  20 ;  holly  berries,  19 ;  strawberries, 


1<J;  viburnums,  W;  hackberries,  la;  huckleber- 
ries, 15;  haws,  12:  .spi(>ebush  berries,  11;  rose 
hips,  11;  .yarsapanlla,  10;  snur  gum,  10;  g'oose- 
bi.Tries,  10;  curranl.s,  10,  and  snowberries,  10. 

It  is  important  to  have  bird-food  for  late  win- 
tor  and  early  spring,  when  such  food  is  scarcest. 
The  plants  tliat  retain  their  berries  longest  are: 
Juniper,  bayberry,  haekbcrry,  barberry,  mag- 
nolia, mountain  a-sh;  rose,  Christmas  berry, 
chinaberry,  pepper  tree,  sumac,  holly,  black 
alder,  frost  grapes,  manzanita,  snowberry,  ever- 
green blueberry,  farkleberry,  evergreen  cherry. 

Certain  plants  keep  bearing  food  for  the 
birds  during  the  famine  of  early  spring,  snch. 
as  the  early  ripening  mulberries,  redberried 
elder,  sen'ice-berries,  wild  strawberries,  rasp- 
berries and  dewberries — ^which  afford  protec- 
tion to  cultivated  varieties — and  European  bird 
cherries,  stock  clierries,  ripening  simultaneously 
with  the  domestic  cherries. 

Midsummer  food  for  birds  is  abundant,  but 
if  the  birds  are  to  be  kept  from  the  cultivated 
fruits  and  berries,  there  should  be  a  supply  of 
the  wild  varieties  that  ripen  during  the  sum- 
mer. A  careful  selection  of  wild  vegetation  can 
be  made  to  feed  the  birds  the  year  round,  and 
be  enough  to  keep  them  from  the  plants  raised 
for  himian  food. 

Where  there  are  many  birds  there  are  few 
insects,  but  at  the  same  time  the  enemies  of  the 
birds  will  come,  and  the  birds  should  be  pro- 
tected from  them.  The  most  practical  protec- 
tion is  a  funnel-shaped  guard  or  loose  spiral  of 
barbed  wire  about  the  trunks  of  trees.  Assured 
safety,  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  food  and  water 
work  wonders  in  attracting  insect-consuming 
birds  to  the  farm. 

It  would  seem  that  people  that  love  and  care 
for  the  birds  and  other  useful  forms  of  life 
possess  more  of  the  spirit  of  the  Golden  Age 
than  tliose  that  love  to  hurt,  hunt  and  destroy 
them:  and  such  will  bo  ready  to  prosper  more 
when  the  bettor  times  arrive. 

xVo  Use  to  Hoard 

In  the  Golden  Asjo  a  full  remedy  for  all 
currency  matters  will  be  found,  a  remedy  of 
(lie  Lord's  provision.  It  is  useless  meantime 
lor  any  to  think  that  they  can  hide  from  the 
ditiicultie.~!  oi  the  present  situation  by  hoarding 
either  gold  or  silver.  The  difficulty  is  WOlld- 
wide  and  upon  ail  classes. 
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lite  Month  Calendar 

IT  IS  proposed  that  we  employ  a  calendar  in 
■which  every  niontli  ^vill  have  twenty-eight 
clays,  and  there  will  be  thirteen  months  in  ihe 
year,  makin!?  a  total  of  364  days,  nnd  that  the 
extra  day  be  celebrated  as  New  Year's  Day, 
without  counting  it  as  a  re^ilar  day  in  any 
week.  Tlie  people  back  of  the  idea  rail  iliem- 
selves  the  American  Equal  Month  Calendar  As- 
sociation of  Minneapolis.  Every  fonrth  year, 
except  the  coiiturj'  year  of  three  centuries  out 
of  four,  would  have  another  extra  day.  corre- 
sponding to  what  is  now  termed  Leap  Year  Day. 
At  present  the  extra  day  comes  on  l-\'brnary  20, 
but  the  new  extra  day  might  bo  pui  at  the 
end  of  June  and  before  July  hr^gan.  The  months 
would  go  by  their  present  names,  Ijut;  the  third 
would  be  called  Liberty  Month,  and  would  come 
between  February  and  March. 

That  the  idea  has  merit  is  pI'.0T.m  by  the  fact 
that  it  Ls  already  used  for  Ints-ine.ss  purposes  by 
a  number  01  progressive  corporations,  which 
lind  it  easier  to  make  conipari?ons  of  their  rec- 
ords, if  the  periods  compared  are  all  equal. 
I'^nder  the  ordinary  calendar  it  is  difficult  to 
make  a  just  comparison  of  the  rocord.--  of  ;x 
month  of  twenty -eight  day.s  and  those  of  thirty- 
one  days,  but  where  the  "w'rking  poriod.s'", 
as  the  twenty-ei.!::;lu-day  montlis  may  Ijp  termed, 
are  equal,  all  monthly  records  arc  instantly 
comparable,  without  making  allowances  for  dif- 
ferences in  the  nnmber  of  days  per  month. 

Such  an  arran^omeiu  v.ouhl  bo  objpctod  to 
by  many  per.^ons  v/lio  Ix-liove  that  tl'.f  Ciblical 
arrargenifnt  of  consci-uii v<-"'  iVi-M-!.:y  of  •■■(•vrn  day;:. 
each  ought  not  to  be  di^uirlx-i.l.  'J'bc  .\iv,<  liad 
a  S50mc\vhat  Fiimilar  anang-'-mcnt,  with  montlis 
ustuUly  thirty  da>s  !on?.  v.  Ihl-Ii  vouhl  hrliur  I'l'' 
m.onltti=!  live  days  out  of  plnt-f  every  y.Tir.  n 
differc'Rce  e(\nipfn;\T!od  iVji'  by  ilif  oc:-a?ioiial 
insertion  of  an  oxtra  mi)riili. 

The  calendar  aiTanirrmMU  of  ilie  Ooldf^n  Afro 
is  prett\^  (']iig,rly  indicatpfl  to  be  somewhat  lik^' 
tliat  of  the  an'cicnt  Jewish  .•nh.'ndar;  i'tx-  the  i-<-\- 
ebration^'of  loinlr.rly  rn-iirrincc  '•-abbaiiis" 
ever>'  sev«^nih  day  is  pointed  to  as  one  of  ihc 
provijsions  of  that  era.  By  the  Jewish  plan  the 
month  corresponds  closely  with  the  lunar  montli, 


so  that  a  glance  at  the  moon  tells  approximately 
the  day  of  the  month. 

Whv  Doea  Mercury  Wobble? 

THE  smallest  planet  and  the  nearest  to  tho 
sun  is  Mercury.  Astronomers  are  wonder- 
ing why  the  planet  as  it  circles  around  the  sun 
has  its  peculiar  irregular  wobble.  It  should, 
Ihooreticallj-,  swing  arotmd  in  a  regular  curve, 
but  at  certain  points  or  times  it  deviates  per- 
ceptibly from  the  track  that  men  of  science  fig- 
ure as  normal.  It  was  once  thonght  that  the 
variation  was  owing  to  the  passing  by  of 
nnot'Jicr  planet  nearer  the  sun,  hut  this  theory 
had  to  be  given  up,  for  reasons  that  astrono- 
mers wotild  understand.  Then  it  was  theorized 
that  tiio  attractive  power,  or  gravitation,  of  the 
sun  might  not  follow  exactly  the  law  laid  down 
in  the  physics  textbooks.  And  that  this  may 
be  the  case  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  a  similar, 
but  very  slight,  variation  occurs  with  the  planet 
Mar.'!.  A  year  ago  it  would  have  been  consid- 
ered presumptuous  to  question  the  universal  ap- 
plication of  the  law  of  gravitation,  but  now  Dr. 
ii^instein  has  shown  that  light  does  not  travel 
in  an  absolutely  straight  line,  but  is  apparently 
an  emanation  from  the  sun,  or  from  a  star, 
which,  like  the  rays  from  radittm,  or  the  X-rays, 
may  lie  attracted  or  repulsed  and  bent  from  a 
straight  line  when  pas.sing  a  huge  body  lilie  th<» 
stm,  it  seoms  necessary  to  reexamine  atll  the  old 
law.s  of  nature. 

It  is  like  wheels  within  wheels.  Human  wis- 
dom has  done  something  in  observing  the  rid- 
illff;  of  the  iVire(^s  of  the  universe,  but  there  are 
evil  lent  I  y  oilier  forces  whose  very  exi.stence  has 
nor  been  suspected,  but  which  exorcise  their 
cff.'ft.  Wo  are  littlo  childreii  who  liave  found 
n  fr-w  wondortiil  frnsrmenls  of  a  vast  and  beau- 
(ii'ul  wlinle.  T!ie  Oeator  alone  understands, 
nul  lie  ask.^  us,  "Where  is  the  Avay  where  light 
duflli'th?  and  as  for  darkness,  where  is  the 
placw  ilu-renf?'  (.lob  ?.S:M))  And  he  tells  us 
tliat  man  cannot  grasp  his  wonderful  wisdom, 
saying,  ".Vs  ihe  heavrns  .ire  higher  than  the 
caitli,  so  are  my  ways  higher  than  your  ways, 
and  rav  tlioughts  than  vour  thoughts". — ^Isaiah 
J.-i:9;'job9:2-12. 
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A  Mere  Wheel  ,  bu  aarrv  p.  weaver 

CONTRARY  to  general  opinion,  the  flange  of 
a  wheel,  the  usual  function  of  which  is  to 
hold  tlio  wheel  from  running  off  the  rail,  seldom 
functions  in  that  capacity,  except  in  casc3  of 
severe  jolting,  rounding  abrupt  curves,  etc.  The 
flange  of  a  wheel  Gcidom  touches  a  rail.  Y*Tiat 
keeps  the  iracic  on  the  rails,  then?  may  bo  asked. 
The  principle  may  be  illustrated  in  this  v/ay:  A 
cone  roiled  on  a  tabic  does  not  roll  in  a  straight 
line,^but  on  the  contrary,  in  a  circle.  This  is 
because,  simply  enough,  one  end  of  the  cone 
is  larger  than  the  other,  and  thus,  though  turn- 
ing synchronously  with  tlie  small  end,  because 
of  its  greater  size  makes  more  progress. 

Followdng  this  principle,  two  cones  with 
larger  ends  attached  may  be  rolled  on  tv,-o  par- 
allel Slicks  or  rails,  indefmiteiy,  without  rolling 
off;  because,  should  the  pair  roll  toward  one 
side,  the  size  of  the  cone  increases  on  that  rail, 
and  diminishes  correspondingly  on  the  other, 
resulting  in  increased  progress  on  the  side  of 
the  greater  size  and  a  running  ahead,  causing 
a  shifting  of  the  cone  to  the  advantage  of  the 
otlier,  only  to  be  repeated  from  that  side  in  a 
similar  maimer,  but. never  rolling  entirely  off 
the  rails. 

The  crown  of  tlie  wheel,  on  the  side  of  the 
flange,  which  runs  on  the  rail  on  the  inside,  is 
of  larger  diameter  than  is  tlie  outer  side  of  the 
wheel;  and  it  is  this  cro\\-ning  feature  in  the 
construction  of  the  wheel  which,  acting  as  an 
incomplete  doable  cone,  keeps  the  truck  on  the 
rails  in  the  described  manner.  In  this  manner 
a  train  may  run  for  miles  on  a  straight  track 
without  the  flange  of  a  wheel  coming  in  contact 
with  the  rail. 

Radio  and  Light  Phones 

AS  THE  gates  of  the  Golden  Age  are  about 
to  swing  open  to  humanity,  many  and  fast 
come  wonderful  discoveries  and  inventions  that 
indictfte  how  little  we  laiow  and  how  much  tliore 
^v■ill  be  to  explore  and  learn.  Thus  far  we  h.-vve 
had  only  tlie  telephone  that  talks  over  a  wire, 
with  a  hint  of  a  phone  talking  througli  the  uni- 
versal etjier.  But  how  to  bring  tlie  new  v.-on- 
ders  down  td"  the  common  people  has  not  ap- 
peared ti^  to  tills  day. 

The  radio  or  wireltss  phone  has  just  been 
brought  mea.iuralily  nearer  tlie  home.  It  lias 
not  been  feasible  to  obtain  tlie  high  tension  cur- 
rent required  for  ^^-ireless,  except  from  high- 


pov.ered  direct -current  generating  plants.  Now 
the  disagreeable  Imm  of  the  ordinary  alternat- 
ing current,  the  current  that  enters  the  hguso 
over  tJie  electric  light  Avire,  has  been  overcome; 
aiiShit  may  soon  be  possible  to  plug  in  a  wire- 
less phone  into  an  ordinary  lamp  socket,  and 
talk  with  any  one  miles  olf  tliat  has  a  wreless 
phone  of  like  "tune". 

A  young  British  inventor  has  disclosed  an 
invention  used  during  the  World  "War,  v.'hereby 
it  was  feasible  to  talk  over  a  sunbeam,  or  a  beam 
of  light  from  a  small  searchliglit.  It  is  the 
transmission  of  speech  by  light,  and  is  accom- 
pli^^liod  by  taking  advantage  of  the  variations 
of  light  from  a  mirror  attached  to  the  vibrating 
diaphragm  of  a  phonograph  transmitter.  The 
■vibrating  light  beam  is  received  on  selenitun,  a 
material  extremely  sensitive  to  changes  in  light; 
and  from  that  by  a  process  understood  by  sci- 
eiitists  there  comes  a  vibrating  current  of  elec- 
tricity affecting  a  telephone  receiver  in  the 
usual  manner. 

Tlie  inventor  calls  it  the  "sonphone".  It  has 
been  used  for  three  years  in  the  British  army 
for  distances  up  to  a  couple  of  miles,  and  proved 
itself  valuable  bcause  of  the  ability  to  point  a 
ray  of  light  in  any  desired  direction,  thus  keep- 
ing the  message  as  exclusive  as  though  over  a 
%nre,  unlike  the  wide-flung  message  of  the  wire- 
less, which  goes  out  in  every  direction- 
Men  have  touched  only  the  elements  of  knowl- 
edge that  will  become  common  in  the  (JoldenAge. 
Under  the  better  auspices  of  that  time  men  will 
begin  really  to  understand;  but  in  the  presence 
of  the  mysteries  of  the  universe,  they  will  al- 
ways feci  as  one  did  long  ago:  "If  man  will 
contend  with  God,  he  cannot  answer  him  one  of 
a  thousand,  which  doeth  great  things  past  find- 
ing out;  vea,  and  wonders  without  number". — 
Job  9:  3,10. 

No  More  Seasickness  ? 

I  a  THE  dreaded  malady  of  the  sea  van- 
quished? It  is,  if  we  are  to  believe  Major  A- 
E.  L!?n;on.  array  surgeon.  He  says  he  has  re- 
lieved violent  attacks  liy  packing  Ute  ears  with 
st'Milizod  ,:;nuzc,  for  the  trouble  i.^  caused  by  the 
organ  of  equilibrium  within  the  ear:  "The 
counter  pres.sure  iii  the  ear  coimteracts  the  sen- 
sation of  intermittent  air  pressure,  and  relief 
is  had  at  once;  a  i)erson  should  use  a  piece  of 
gauze  about  tv\-o  inches  square  and  pack  it 
firmly  in  the  oar  passage,  but  not  against  the 
drum."  This  is  surely  worth  trj-ing. 
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Care  of  the  Body  r.n  Mrs.  An'ircw  ./.  noiuir, 

THOSE  ■who  nnderstand  how  to  care  for  thoir 
bodies,  and  apply  this  Imowledge  in  their 
daily  living,  are  practically  immune  to  tlie  vari- 
ous diseases  and  wealcnesses  v.-ith  which  the 
average  person  is  afflicted.  Those  •vvho  have  the 
best  Icnowledge  of  the  human  body  and  its 
needs  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  even 
fallen  man  should  normally  live  as  long  as  ani- 
mals in  proportion  to  the  time  each  takes  to 
reach  maturity.  Animals  live  five  times  t'ne 
length  of  time  it  takes  them  to  come  to  maturity, 
so  that  if  a  man  readies  maturity  at  the  aE:e  01' 
thirty,  he  should  live  to  be  a  hundred  and  J'lfty 
years  of  age.  But  today  the  average  length  of 
life  is  about  thirty-five  years,  and  at  that  rate 
of  deterioration  the  race  ■would  soon  become  so 
weak  as  to  be  no  longer  able  to  propagate  itself. 

There  are  many  people  living  today  who  are 
in  themselves  evidence  of  what  a  change  from 
wrong  to  right  living  has  done  for  people  who 
are  intelligent  enough  to  see  the  difference  when 
it  is  presented  to  them.  Annette  Ivellerman  in 
her  book,  "The  Body  Beautiful ",  says  of  her 
condition  when  slie  was  a  child: 

"1  ^as  v.'pa'c.  pur.y  ,iTid  deformed.  I  rraa  'boxr-lcggril 
to  an  pxtroiiie  <kgrpi^,  M-ith  l:nces  so  v;eal:  t!iat  I  t-oulJ 
neither  stiind  nor  wclk  v.'ithout  iron  lirarvs.  whicii  I  »-or:> 
continually.  For  iiearly  two  years  .ilio  I  had  to  str;:frp;le 
against  coiisumptir.".  My  success  in  acquiring-  perl'eet 
health  and  faultless  dcvclc-pnicTit  of  evorv  p.-irt  of  my 
body  was  cortaiuly  r.ot  due  lo  any  natural  advantages ; 
oil  the  contrcj'",  my  superior  endurance,  my  perfect 
condition  and  dovelopmejit,  Imve  bc'-'u  liroiUTnt  aSoiit 
polely  tliTnusK  le.v  kv.owled^re  of  t'ne  law?  and  rP'iviJre- 
nient'  of  l>e;iU!i,  ai;d  to  r,iy  .-tvi-iios  and  undorsii;:.dli;j; 
of  all  suljjeci.-:  r,-.-oci.Ttod  wii'i.  Ijody  cidture  r.::d  ihu 
buiUling  oL  iieclth  r.nd  vitality.'' 

In  Sanford  Cennc-tt's  ''Old  Age,  Its  Cause  and 
Prcvcittion",  lie  ?a3".s : 

'•'At  fiftr  I  v.-as  p!iy>icr;l!v  an  old  man.  Many  years 
of  too  active  IiViiiii's;:  C;i;t';  had  resulted  in  .".  crer.eral 
brp.ak-down.  I  v.'a>  then  wrinkled.  p:irtial!v  bald.  e!ie<.'hs 
.s«rd:^n.  faca  dr.w.-n  and  l>.a;,'!;ard,  nniscles  atrophied  ;  and 
thirty  ycarsr  of  \hroidc  dy.^pcp-ia  finally  rcsii!t.^i  in 
catiirrii  of  th(>  .'■t,:!".ia(  li,  wiili  acid  rheumatism  periodi- 
fdlly  adding  i;:-  a.ioi'.ic-:.  1  .was  an  old  r:mn  aiul  l.xjked 
it.  II;  \v,i3  ti'.e  de.=peration  of  my  ca.«  which  induced 
me  to  take  up  a  system  of  health  buiidin^.    It  ^f«  <^^ 


cnstom.  if  any  of  ua  ttm  sick,  promptly  to  'take  !om»* 
thing  foT  it'.  In  many  sicknesses  1  have  had  an  inti- 
r.-iate  acquaintance  with  most  alleged  medicinal  reme- 
dies, anjthing  aa  anxious  relative  could  think  of.  It  ia 
a  depveising  list  to  lock  back  upon,  and  I  think  1  hava 
sampled  them  all.  I  grew  up  in  the  firm  belief  that  in 
medicine  lay  the  only  curative  process,  and  I  regarded 
(Irutistoro.'?  a.s  lifc-saviujf  stations.  I  remtined  in  that 
condition  until  I  was  fifty  years  of  age,  and  brokea- 
down  ill  health  and  strength.  This  enumeration  of  my 
physical  \\"oes  at  that  age  is  a  truthful  statement  of  tha 
condition!!  then  existing.  And  noir  in  my  seventy-second 
year  (\rritten  in  1912)  I  present  the  condition  of  an 
Ethlete  in  tr.airiiig  and  the  appearance  of  a  man  Uttia 
more  than  half  my  year?.  tTnacceptable  as  it  may 
be  to  the  vast  number  of  the  medical  profession,  and 
also  the  industrias  connected  with  it,  the  facts  are  that 
I  succeeded  only  after  I  had  discontinued  all  medicines; 
Health  cannot  lie  found  in  drugstore  preparations." 

Dr.  Ely  G.  Jones,  in  the  Medical  Summariff 
August,  1919,  .<?ays: 

•'It  is  a  fact  that  dnigless  healers  are  gro'wiBg  rapidly 
in  this  country.  "We  find  them  located  on  about  every 
rtrrot.  Wc,  as  physicians,  have  got  to  do  more  for  tha 
sick  than  over  loefore;  or  else  'vre  shall  sec  drugless  heal- 
er* grow  and  fatten  on  our  failures.  They  are  here  ta 
stay  and  must  be  reckoned  ivith  in  all  our  futtire  cal- 
culations. As  physicians  vrc.  have  failed  in  our  duty  to 
the  sick :  we  have  failed  to  find  a  definite  treatment  for 
tlie  diseases  common  to  our  country.  As  a  rcsolt  of 
this  sad  state  nf  things,  there  are  thirty-five  million  peo- 
ple in  the  United  States  that  depend  upon  some  fonn 
of  dniglesi  healing  uhcn  they  are  sick.  In  1909  I 
warned  the  jjrofession  of  what  was  coming.  In  the  ten 
yenti  ^jir.ce  then  the  immher  of  people  who  employ  drug* 
k'is  healers  v.'hon  sick  ha.s  doubled.  At  that  rate  whei*e 
v.ill  the  medical  profession  be  in  ten  years  from  now? 

"It  i.<  ?3id  that  the  average  mortality  from  disease  ia 
thi?  co'intry  would  not  bo  over  seven  p<;r  cent,  without 
r.ny  medical  treatment.  The  mortality  of  the  treat- 
TncTit  r.naep  .^ome  pliysiclans  is  twelve  per  cent.  From 
this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  public  would  be  better  off 
v.-iihoiit  tliem.  If  wc  physicians  are  to  be  of  any  real 
benef.t  to  tb.s  piiUie,  tlie  mortality  under  our  treatment 
rausr  be  lowered  seven  per  cent." 

Fir  V.'illiam  Osier,  a  rcco,gnized  authority  on 
ilr-.;2;s,  addressed  a  body  of  two  thousand  stu- 
d'jnts  at  O.xford  University  -^-ith  these  words: 

"Genllemfn,  there  i.s  no  such  thing  as  medicine.  Na- 
ture does  tlie  healing  and  tlie  most  we  can  do  is  to  assist 
her  in  removing  the  cause  of  the  disease,  not  by  drugs, 
but  by  observing  the  laws  of  health.  Those  who  Imov 
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the  most  about  drug?  use  thorn  the  least,  and  those  v.Iio 
know  the  lea>t  about  them  uso  them  tho  most.'' 
Thirteen  year?  ago  my  physical  condition  was 
such  that  an  if.  D.  said  I  would  never  gc-t  up 
from  my  bod  again,  I  am  now  in  a  condition 
■where  I  never  have  an  ache  nor  a  pain  and  never 
Icnow  a  sick  day  from  one  year's  end  to  the 
next.  Health  cannot  be  found  in  drugstore  prep- 
arations, nor  can  life  be  materially  prolonged 
by  any  medical  proparatioji.  The  .solution  oL' 
the  problem  lies  only  in  Nature's  principal 
Tiielhods  of  inducing  health — nourishing  food, 
pure  water,  pure  air,  external  and  internal 
cleanliness,  sunlight  and  other  rational  laws  of 
hygiene  oi"  -which  I  hope  to  have  more  to  say 
in  succeeding  contributions.  By  folloAviiig  these 
laws  health  and  long  life  are  a  natural  rosidt; 
without  these  Ihey  are  not  obtainable.  Symp- 
toms ^ro  nature's  red  flag  of  warning.  Drug^? 
deaden  tlie  warning  signals,  but  do  not  remove 
the  causes.  AVrong  H\ing  promotes  disease  and 
right  living  cures  it. 

Cookie  Recipes 

Canadian  Ginger  Snaps 
One  cup  molasses,  one-half  cup  shortening, 
three  and  one-fourth  cups  flour,  one-half  tea- 
spoon soda,  one  teaspoon  ginger,  one  and  one- 
half  teaspoons  salt.  Heat  molasses  to  boiling 
point  and  pour  over  shortening; add  dry  ingredi- 
ents mixed  and  sifted;  chill  thoroughly;  toss 
one-foTirth  mixture  on  a  floured  board  and  roll 
as  thin  as  possible;  shape  with  small  round 
cutter,  first  dipped  in  flour.  During  rolling,  the 
bowl  containing  mixture  should  be  kept  in  a 
cool  place,  or  it  ■^\'ill  be  necessary  to  add  more 
flour  to  dough,  which  makes  cookies  hard  rather 
than  crisp.    Bake  ten  minutes  at  430  degrees. 

Oafmeal  Cookies 
Ono-fourtli  cup  bmtor,  one-fourth  cup  lard. 
one-k;ilf  teaspoon  soda  in  one-half  cup  sweet 
milk,  two  cups  flour,  lour  cups  rolled  oats,  one 
and  one-fourth  cups  sugar,  one-half  teaspoon 
salt.  Iloll  out  and  cut  the  same  as  any  cookies. 
Bake  a.  good  brown. 

^      )\Iassachuselts  Coolies 
Two  cups  sugar,  pne  cup  crisco,  one  scant 
cup  sweet  milk,  five  cups  flour,  salt,  flavoring, 
two  eggs,  two  good  teaspoons  baking  powder. 
Mis  in  order  named. 


Rhode  Island  Coohies 
One  egg,  two  cups  sugar.one  cup  lard,one-half 
teaspoon  salt,  one  cup  milk,  one  teaspoon  cream 
oi  tartar,  one  teaspoon  soda.    Flavor  to  toste. 

Connecticut  Cookies 
Two  cups  sugar,  one  cup  butter,  three-fourihs 
cup  sweet  milk,  two  eggs,  five  cups  flour,  two 
teaspoons  baking  powder.    Roll  thin  and  bake 
quickly. 

Chocolate  Cookies 
One  and  one-half  cups  brown  sugar,  one-halt 
cup  shortening,  one  egg,  one-half  cup  of  milk, 
generous  mea.suro,  two  squares  chocolate,  one 
teaspoon  cinnamon,  one  teaspoon  vanilla,  two 
cups  flour,  one  teaspoon  soda  in  tho  flour. 

Ilciwit  Coolcies 
Two  cups  sugar,  four  eggs,  one  cup  raisins, 
one  cup  currants,  ten  tablespoons  milk,  one-half 
toa.spoon  soda,  one  tablespoon  cinnamon,  one 
teaspoon  nutmeg,  one  teaspoon  doves,  two- 
third.'?  cup  cottolene. 

Stuffed  Coohies 
One  cup  sugar,  one-half  cup  butter,  one-half 
cup  milk,  one  egg,  three  and  one-half  cups  flour, 
three  teaspoons  baking  powder  and  vanilla  fla- 
voring. For  tlie  filling:  one  cup  sugar,  one  and 
one-half  cups  raisins,  one  and  one-fourth  cups 
boiling  water,  one  and  one-half  tablespoons 
flour.  Put  the  filling  ia  before  the  cookies  are 
baked. 

Gintjer  Coohies — Niimber  One 
One  cup  molasses,  one  cup  sugar,  one  and 
one-half  teaspoons  ginger,  one  cup  lard  or  other 
shortening,  three  tablespoons  hot  water  with 
one  teaspoon  soda  dissolved  in  it,  one  teaspoon 
salt,  and  flour  enough  to  roll  and  cut.  Bake  in 
a  quick  oven.  If  you  want  them  crisp  add  a 
little  vinegar  to  the  ingredients. 

Ginger  Cookies — Number  Two 
Beat  together  one  cup  of  sugar,  one  cup  of 
molass(?s,  and  one  cup  of  butter  and  lard  mixed. 
Then  add  one  egg,  beaten  light;  one  teaspoon  of 
vinegar,  one  teaspoon  of  soda  dissolved  in  a 
little  hot  water,  and  one  teaspoon  of  ginger.  Mix 
these  ingredients  thorouglily  together,  and  add 
enough  sifted  flour  to  make  as  soft  a  dough  as 
can  be  handled;  roll  out,  etit  into  cakes,  and 
bake  in  brick  oven. 
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God's  Wrath,  When,  Why  and  How  Long? 

D^VI^■E  Wkath  Not  Like  Huiia^t  Wraxu — Soox  to  b?:  Disixaited  by  DmxE  Fatob 


"0/^  that  ikon  wouidest  hide  mc  in  the 
UJiiii  ihy  wralk  be 

JOB  Avas  a  propliot ;  and  much  that  he  says  con- 
cerning human  experience  and  human  hopes 
for  the  iiiture  can  properly  be  considered  as  Ihu 
light  of  prophecy.  The  picture  wliich  is  hero 
suggested  to  tlic  mind  is  that  of  a  summer  thun- 
der shower:  First  the  .slc>-  is  clear  and  all  is 
bright  and  radiant  vith  happiness;  then  the 
dark  cloud  conies,  bringing  ^vith  it  storm, 
obscurity,  and  even  disaster.  Ai'ter  the  stonu 
is  past  the  sky  is  again  clear,  and  the  cheering 
light  of  tlie  sun  once  more  comforts  humanity. 
So  it  has  been  ^v•ith  the  human  race.  At  one 
time  naught  but  happiness  "was  to  be  found  on 
earth.  Once  man's  fellowship  -i\-ith  his  Maker 
was  unbroken;  and  blessing  and  radiance  of 
heart  and  countenance  were  in  Adam  and  his 
perfect  consort,  Eve.  Then,  through  disobedi- 
ence, the  dark  cloud  of  divine  -wrath  entered  the 
sky  of  human  experience  and  largely  excluded 
the  light  of  God's  favor.  Ruin  and  disaster 
have  come  in  tho  wake  of  this  storm  and  havj 
streAvn  the  earth  with  mental,  moral,  and  physi- 
cal wreckage.  The  language  of  the  Prophet 
Job  clearly  implies  that  the  condition  of  discom- 
fort, disquietude,  and  misery,  wliieh  abound  dur- 
ing God's  wrath,  A\dll  finally  be  dispelled.  God's 
wrath  shall  be  no  more.  With  prophetic  virion 
Job  looked  down  to  the  time  when  the  dark 
night  of  sin  and  death  shall  have  passed. 

Many  misconceptions  have  been  entertained 
as  to  the  nature  of  divine  wrath.  Some  instruct- 
ors on  Bible  subjects,  often  those  who  should 
have  knowTi  better,  have  helped  to  create  these 
false  impressions  regarding  tho  divine  displeas- 
ure. But  as  God's  wa^s  arc  higher  than  man's 
way^^jind  as  his  dignity  and  poi:-r  of  charai.'ter 
arc  pcrlVi:t.  much  liighor  tliaii  an\-  of  those  qual- 
ities seen  in  man,  so  \\o  must  oxpeet  to  lind 
his  wrath  a  thing  which  comports  in  every  rr- 
spect  wth  the  exalted  station  of  the  Emperor  ot' 
the  Univ^rse.-.^  Ilis  wratli  could  Ijn  no  childit'li 
caprice  ocshow  of  impotence,  as  human  wrath 
often  is.  tinman  angor  is  generally  an  admis- 
sion of  inability  to  cope  ^\illl  a  situation.    As 


grave,  ihat  thou  wouidest  7;cep  me  secret, 
past!"  —  Job  I.U  IS. 

long  as  wo  feel  able  to  dominate  or  control  tho 
circmnstances  in  which  we  fmd  ourselves,  just 
so  long  do  we  remain  unperturbed.  But  when 
we  are  at  our  rope's  end  and  know  not  what 
to  do  next,  tlien  we  are  apt  to  manifest  our  per- 
plexity in  anger. 

Theologians  have  very  generally  overlooked 
these  facts  and  have  applied  to  God  the  small 
passions  which  often  dominate  us.  God,  ac- 
cording to  their  theories,  has  been  made  to  a]> 
licar  as  a  great  monster,  having  little  capacity, 
save  for  intelligence  and  vengeance.  They  have 
fostered  the  thought,  contrary  to  the  Bible,  that 
God  has  foreknown  and  predestinated  that  a 
majority  of  the  human  race  ^^•ill  be  called  upon 
to  undergo  eternal  suffering  at  the  hands  of 
vindictive  and  lireproof  demons.  It  is  an  occa- 
sion for  happiness  to  reflect  that  this  view  of 
the  Almightyis  being  largely  displaced  by  more 
Scriptural  ideas. 

God's  anger  is  his  legal  displeasure  against 
sin.  It  is  the  necessary  attitude  of  mind  which 
he  holds  against  imperfection  and  unrighteous- 
ness. Jehovah  is  not  governed  by  caprice,  or 
whim,  or  mere  sentiment.  He  has  established 
certain  principles  in  the  universe,  and  has  re- 
quired that  all  of  his  intelligent  creatures  live 
in  harmony  Avith  those  principles.  He  has  not 
excepted  even  himself;  for  he  voluntarily  re- 
mains faithful  to  the  divine  principles  of  wis- 
dom, justice,  love,  and  power. 

It  is  e\-ident  that  no  mere  desire  to  be  arbitrary 
has  led  God  to  require  perfect  adlierence  to 
liis  laws ;  for  obedience  to  his  behests  means  for 
the  oheycr  the  largest  amount  of  blessing  o£ 
^\llit■!l  bis  being  is  capablo.  Let  a  light  rcprc- 
.^eiit  a  divine  principle.  Tiio  clo.^^er  avc  get  to 
1I10  liglu  tlio  jiioro  ilknnination  and  boncQt  ac- 
'■[■\\c<  I'lom  it.  The  furtlier  wi;'  remove  ourselves 
from  llic  ligiit  the  I'^'ss  bcni.'fit  wc  have.  It  would 
bi^  inconsistent  and  unreafionnble  to  expect  that 
Jcliovah  would  alter  his  principles  merely  to 
.show  favoritism  to  us.  If  these  principles  aro 
intelligently  and  wUlfully  nolatcd  the  sinner 
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las  no  grounds  for  cspcctins  a  continuance  of 
divine  I'avor. 

But  why,  it  may  be  properly  asliod,  siicuid 
tlicrc  bo  any  tlioiigiil  of  divino  wrath  as  against 
the  liuman  family;  Why  not  assume,  a<3  iomc 
"would  iiave  us  tJiiiik,  that  God'b  I'avor  ia  upon 
the  human  family  and  that  his  blessing?  are  aovc 
chowered  upon  all  classes?  Wo  clieerfuUy  admit 
that  liiere  are  oortaiu  gifts  which  Jehovali  per- 
mits man  to  enjoy,  even  though  estranged  from 
fello\Yship  with,  hia  Maker.  The  Scriptures 
speak  of  this  -when  they  say:  '"He  [God]  .  .  . 
sendeth  rain  on  the  just  and  on  the  uujuot". 
(Matthew  5:  4;"))  Like  vase  the  sunshine  is  ours 
to  enjoy,  and  the  many  beauties  of  nature.  But 
no  one  who  honestly  looks  at  the  situation  wouM 
say  that  God's  favor  is  fully  manifested  toward 
the  human  race.  The  Bible  gives  xls  the  oidy 
answer  to  the  question  of  all  reflective  mii'.d.s 
as  to  whj'  the  cloud  of  divine  wrath  obscurea  the 
sunshine  of  his  favor.  -It  teils  us  .-.iniply  that 
sin  is  the  cause  for  man's  separation  from 
Jehovah. 

God  had  blessed  Adam  and  Eve  iji  tlic  garden 
of  Eden,  and  had  given  them  all  that  was  nec- 
essary to  contribute  to  their  well-being  and  hap- 
piness. He  had  provided  for  their  nourisiimenr, 
and  sustenance  the  fruit  of  certain  tree^  in  th- 
garden,  forbidding  them,  at  the  same  time,  the 
use  of  one  tree.  Doubtless  in  due  tirae  .Tehova]i 
would  have  granted  them  access  to  this  tree 
also;  but  at  that  stage  of  their  development  he 
saw  it  to  be  best  to  limit  their  knowledge.  God 
did  not  ask  Adam  to  perform  some  laborious 
task  Not  bidden,  but  forbidden,  was  man.  AU 
the  Lord  asked  of  him  was  to  reinain  in  resig- 
nation to  the  divine  v.ill  and  jirovision  for  hii;!. 

The  sad  story,  as  the  Bible  recounts  it.  is  lliat 
Adam  chose  Ids  o\vn  way.  He  "was  not  de- 
ceived"'. (I  Timotliy  2: 14)  .Jehovali  liad  given 
him  the  power  to  resist;  he  had  told  him  before- 
hand of  the  death  penalty  in  case  he  did  disobey. 
The  situation  was  plain  in  Adam's  mind;  yet  ho 
sinned.  Could  we  expect  that  the  righteous  and 
just-One,  he  that  sittcth  in  the  ln'avvm?,  vroiild 
look  with  tlie  sumo  dogroo  of  approval  npijii  lii> 
disobedient  son  a^  whcu  they  were  Ju  ha;>pv 
I'elloAvsliip  a-fid  coiiunuuiijn?    Ccrla'nl\    uut. 

Another  bain.-ful  cvncrption  ^\"hicti  has  n'- 
tached  to  'the  thought  of  <Jod"s  wrath  is  t!ip 
supposition  that  God'b  wrath  is  a  thing  future. 
The  words  of  our  text  indicate  clearly  tJ;at  Job 
looked  npon  it  as  a  thing  "i\Iuch  he  was  even 


then  experiencinj'.  Job  prayed  to  die  becaose 
he  found  liiniself  in  such  eufferiiig  and  distress 
that  life  seemed  more  of  a  burden  than  a  bless- 
ing. He  had  no  desire  to  jump  from  the  frying 
pan  into  the  fire;  but  he  did  desire  relief. 

Job  v.as  a  man  of  great  wealth  and  of  con- 
siderable standing  in  his  community.  He  was 
blessed  with  sons  and  daughters,  with  health, 
and  with  the  companionship  of  a  wife.  Sud-*  ■ 
denly  disaster  overtook  lum.  His  oxen  and  asees 
were  driven  away  by  Sabean  marauders,  and  liis 
servants  guarding  them  were  slain.  Next,  his 
sheep  and  their  shepherds  were  destroyed  by  . 

fire  from  heaven.   Thau  his  camels  were  stolen  '_ 

by  Chaldean  bandits  and  the  camels'  caretakers, 
Job's  servants,  slain.  Xe:ct,  his  sons  and  daugh- 
ters were  Icilled  when  a  whirl^wind  struck  the 
iiottso  of  his  eldest  son.  Then  Job's  own  health 
gave  way,  and  he  broke  out  v,-ith  loathsome  sorea 
from  head  to  foot.  Furthermore,  Job's  "wifo 
lost  confidence  in  him  and  recommended  that 
ha  curse  God  and  die.  Lastly,  his  intimate  ac- 
quaintances suspected  his  uprightness  and  be- 
labored him  with  much  tmsought  and  unappre- 
ciated advice.  It  was  under  all  these  extraor- 
dimiry  au'.l  extreme  circmn&tances  that  Job, 
\iG\»ing  the  "situation  as  best  he  could,  esteemed 
that  a  continuance  of  lu.s  life  in  pain  and  dis- 
tress (ilia  v.-tallh,  Ida  family,  Iila  health,  his  com- 
panion, and  liis  respectability  gone)  >vould  be 
■iiseless  to  himself  and  to  others.  He  was  too  ■ 
noble  a  man  to  commit  suicide,  to  take  away  the 
]>ortion  of  life  which  he  had  and  which  he  rec- 
ogniwd  to  be  so  much  of  blessijig  from  the 
-Almighty.  Therefore,  he  Look  tlie  matter  to  thrt 
Lord  in  i>raycr,  e:;T)rcs.sins  his  o^n^  proference  j 

1o  die.  yot  leaving  tjjo  deternunatiou  of  his  case  ^ 

with  the  wiser  0;ie  tln^n  he. 

Job  ho.d,.  no  dosire  to  become  extinct.  He 
in'jvc'ly  desired  to  sk"^p  in  tlie  sleep  of  death 
until  a  happier  day  slio'jtd  come  ■wlien  he  could 
again  be  called  forth  into  being  and  experience 
whatever  blessings  divine  favor  would  appor- 
tion him.  lie  therefore  limited  his  supplication 
to  being  hidden  in  the  Innib,  or  death  state, 
"iv.itil  Cod'.s  wrath  b'>  past'.  .Job  lived  before  the 
'im"  of  Chri.--t:  and  .-inee  ""■(liero  is  none  other 
liUinf^  ■and'">r  l^cavr-n  given  amnrig  ni>'U,  whereby 
-vc  iP.U5t  lie  faved''  (Acts  4:  32),  therefore  Job 
V.  ould  have  to  go  into  torment  if  the  theories 
of  the  dark  ages  wore  true.  He  cottld  not  go  to 
heaven;  for  the  way  into  heaven  had  not  been 
opened  up  until  our  Lord's  death  rent  the  vai  1 
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in  twain,  opening  np  the  wav  of  "life  and  im- 
mortality".—2  Timothy  1: 10.' 

The  truth  is,  Job  had  no  heavenly  prospects, 
hopes  or  desires  whatever.  No  heavenly  hopes 
were  held  out  to  any  human  heing  until  after 
our  Lord's  death,  resurrection,  and  ascension 
to  the  Father. 

That  God's  -^Tath  is  a  thing  of  the  present, 
and  not  of  the  future  i-^s  made  perfectly  plain  by 
the  "vvords  of  the  Apostle  Paul  when  he  says: 
"The  wrath  of  God  is  revealed  from  heaven 
against  all  ungodliness  and  unrighteousness  of 
men,  who  hold  the  truth  in  unrighteousness". 
(Romans  1:18)  How  is  God's  wrath  revealed 
against  the  human  race  1  It  is  revealed  by  every 
sickness,  every  tear,  every  ache,  every  pain, 
every  doctor's  sign,  every  drugstore,  every  un- 
dertakers establishment,  every  burial  ground, 
every  unhappiness.  Can  we  imagine  grave- 
yards, undertakers,  drugstores,  pellets  and  plas- 
ters in  heaven?  Can  we  suppose  that  these 
things  are  marks  of  favor?  Surely  the  thought- 
ful must  agree  with  li;e  Apostle  that  God'i 
^vrath  is  thus  and  now  revealed. 

But  we  are  not  left  with  the  testimony  of 
merely  one  witness,  even  though  that  ■\\itness 
was  guided  hy  the  holy  spirit.  We  have  the 
further  substantiation  of  the  Prophet  Moses. 
He  says ;  "We  ate  consimied  by  tliine  anger,  and 
by  thy  wrath  are  we  troubled^'.  {Psalm  90:7) 
It  is  the  actual  and  immediate  presence  of  di\'ine 
anger  that  causes  us  to  be  consumed  by  the  more 
or  less  rapid  process  of  death — distintegration, 
first  of  our  faculties,  then  of  our  organisms.  It 
is  because  divine  wrath  is  a  present  thing  that 
all  the  trouble  in  the  world  is  caused.  Piloses 
does  not  say  that  we  arc  consumed  by  disease 
and  death,  and  then  brought  under  divine  anger ; 
nor  does  he  say  that  we  spend  our  years  here  in 
trouble  and  ditficulty,  and  then  are  plunged  into 
divine  wrath.  No ;  the  anger  and  the  wrath  are 
present  things.  Similar  testimony  is  borne  in 
the  ninth  verse  of  the  same  P.-^alm :  ''All  our  days 
are  passed  away  in  thy  u-rath;  we  spend  our 
years'as  a  tale".  We  do  not  pass  our  days  and 
then  go  into  God's  wratli.  Tlie  wrath  is  lierf, 
now,  in  all  the  earth,  and  has  been  here  for  nioro 
than  six  thouFand  years. 

All  tho?e  who  realize  the  situation  as  it  actu- 
ally exists,  "^"ho  arc  not  too  much  deceived  by 
the  grejR  adversary  concerning  the  cause  and 
nature  of  God's  wrath,  have  at  some  time  or 
other  in  their  lives  given  utterance  to  the  long- 


ing experienced  by  the  Prophet  David:  "Turn 
us,  O  God  of  our  salvation,  and  cause  thino 
anger  toward  us  to  cease.  Wilt  thou  be  angry 
with  us  for  ever?  Wilt  thou  draw  out  thine 
anger  to  ail  generations?  WUt  thou  not  reivive 
us  again:  that  thy  people  may  rejoice  in  thee! 
Shew  us  thy  mercy,  O  Lord,  and  grant  us  thy 
salvation."  ( Psalm  85 : 4  -  7 )  The  Psalmist  him- 
self answers  tliis  query  as  to  the  length  of  God's 
wrath  when  he  says:  "His  anger  endureth  but 
a  moment;  in  his  favor  is  life:  weeping  may 
endure  for  a  night,  but  joy  comcth  in  the  morn- 
ing-'.—Psalm  30 : 5. 

Six  thousand  years  may  seem  like  a  long 
moment ;  but  it  is  nothing  compared  to  eternity. 
The  six  thousand  years  during  which  God  has 
sliown  Ids  displeasure  at  sin  and  unrighteous- 
ness by  cutting  off  from  man  tlie  sunshine  of 
his  countenance  and  the  blessings  of  hia  fellow- 
ship constitute  a  very  short  period,  as  God 
views  time.  We  are  told  that  -^vith  him  a  day  is 
as  a  thousand  years.  '"One  day  is  .  .  .as  a  thou- 
sand years,  and  a  thousand  years  as  one  day.* 
(2  Peter  3 :  8)  Again,  we  are  told  that  "a  thou- 
sand years  .  .  .  are  but  as  yesterday  when  it 
is  past,  and  as  a  watch  in  the  night".  (Psalm 
90:4)  All  these  Scriptures  indicate  that  Jeho- 
valrs  superior  faculties  and  capacities  for  ac- 
tivity in  unlimited  directions  make  the  passage 
of  time  much  more  rapid  to  him  than  to  us. 
Furthermore,  the  time  of  divine  disfavor  has 
riOt  been  long  for  any  one  indiAddnal.  It  must 
be  fairly  conceded  that  almost  every  one  is 
glad  to  hold  on  to  such  life  and  blessings  as  he 
has  as  long  as  he  can  possibly  do  so.  Hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  are  paid  to  expert 
physicians  to  help  one  hold  on  to  a  small  frag- 
ment of  life  for  a  few  days  or  weeks  or  months 
— years  at  most.  If  Ufo  and  human  eTperience 
under  divine  disfavor  are  considered  by  the 
majority  of  people  as  being  desirable  things, 
how  much  more  desirable  would  they  be  under 
divine  favor!  If  the  night  of  weeping  has  con- 
tained .some  measure  of  happiness  and  some 
opportunity  for  doing  good,  will  not  the  joys  of 
life  become  much  more  intense  in  the  morning? 

The  Psalmist  gives  n?  the  secret  of  the  whole 
matter  when  he  says;  'Tn  his  [God's]  favor  is 
life  '.  No  one  and  no  thing  can  live  eternally  in 
Ciod's  .great  universe  -without  his  favor.  But  how 
can  favor  be  brought  to  a  sin-cursed  and  dying 
race?  Certainly  not  by  anything  which  man 
himself  can  do.    All  are  sinners  because  all  are 
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descendants  of  Aclam,  the  one  sinner  -vvho  lias 
Leea  peraonally  condemned.  "In  Adiun  all  die.'' 
(1  Corintiiians  1.1:  22)  x\gain:  "By  the  offense 
of  one,  judgment  eame  upon  all  men  to  con- 
demnation". (Romans  3 :  18)  It  vLll  bo  noted, 
therefore,  that  human  beings  are  not  d}ing  be- 
cause of  their  own  sins,  but  because  of  the  trans- 
gression of  father  Adam.  This  fact  makes  pos- 
sible their  redemption  through  one  man,  if  such 
a  man  can  be  found,  mighty,  or  able,  to  save.  Xo 
one  could  take  Adam's  place  under  the  sentence 
of  death  unless  he  were  perfect  in  uiind,  in 
body,  in  life,  in  dominion,  just  as  Adam  was  bo- 
fore  his  transgression.  Who  can  be  found  to 
he  such  a  savior? 

The  Bible  does  not  leave  us  in  doubt.  When 
man  Tvas  unable  to  help  himself,  wholly  incapa- 
ble of  extricating  himself  from  the  toils  of  sin 
and  death,  then  God  sent  forth  his  most  beloved 
Son,  his  honored  mouthpiece,  the  special  expres- 
sion of  his  love,  to  earth.  "Tlie  Word  wan  niailo 
flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us.''  (.Tohn  1: 14)  'l"ic 
Apostle  Paul  explains  that  the  Sou  divested 
himself  of  the  glory  which  attached  to  liis  high 
position  and  nature  witli  the  l''allier  before  the 
TV'orld  was.  He  laid  aside  or  rolinquislicd  his 
angelic  existence,  exchanging  it  for  a  lower  one 
en  earth.  But  though  his  human  nature  ^^■as 
inferior  in  rank  to  the  angelic  plane  which  ho 
had  left,  it  must  be  clearly  understood  that  lie 
■was  a  perfect  man.  For  even  a  perfect  man  is 
"a  little  lower  than  the  angels". — Psalm  8 :  5. 

The  Son  not  only  came  to  earth  and  became 
a  human  being,  "holy,  harailess,  undcfiied,  sep- 
arate from  sinners"'  (Hebrews  7:  26),  but  when 
he  had  attained  his  groMh  at  thirty  years  of 
age  he  gave  himself  in  sacrifice  with  a  -^dcw  to 
redeeming  mankind.  He  himself  expresses  it : 
"God  sent  not  his  Son  into  the  world  to  condemn 
the  world;  but  that  the  world  tlirough  liini 
might  be  saved"'.  (.Tohn  .3:17)  Again:  "Tho 
Son  of  man  came  not  to  bo  ministered  unto,  Imt 
to  minister,  and  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  I'o'- 
many".  (JIatthew  20;  2S)  In  pur.~uancv  ol' tliis 
design  on  the  part  of  the  Father  and  of  willing 
cooperation  on  •fr^'Us's  owni  part,  ho  iinishod  his 
ciiursc  of  t^iif-rilifi'  in  ili"  luuniliafing  d^ath  nn 
tiie  cross  f'i.  Calvii.rv.  'I'heio  he  "gavi-'  himsi-ir  a 
ransom  ^a  cpnc-pouding  r>r  subttitutioniiry 
price]  focall.'to  be  tf  stiliod  in  dne  time." 

(]>n  the  basis  of  this  sacrificial  ^vork  -wbii-h 
our  Lord  has  already  accomplished,  the  Bil.ilo 
is  filled  with  assurances  that  divine  favor  shall 


return  to  men  after  the  church  of  this  gospel 
age  shall  have  been  chosen  out  from  amoug  men 
to  be  associated  with  Christ  in  the  work  of 
dispensing  the  blessings  to  the  nations  of  the 
earth.  As  soon  as  the  church  is  complete,  as 
soon  as  they  have  all  learned  the  privilege  of 
being  members  of  his  body  and  of  realizing 
that  he  is  the  Head  over  all  things  to  the  church, 
as  soon  as  their  trials  and  testings  are  ended, 
then  the  blessings  will  be  due  to  come  to  the  rest 
of  men.  Other  Scriptures  assure  us  that  the 
time  for  divine  favor  to  be  manifested  througli 
tlie  Messianic  kingdom  is  just  at  hand.  The 
prophets  of  botli  Old  and  New  Testaments  iden- 
tify the  unparalleled  time  of  trouble,  part  of 
v>"hich  has  already  been  experienced,  with  tiie 
time  of  the  end  of  this  gospel  age  and,  there- 
lore,  v,-ith  the  beginning  of  Messiah's  reign. — 
Daniel  12:1;  Matthew  24:21. 

When  our  Jjord  Jesus  shall  have  presented 
ti;o  merit  of  iiis  redemptive  sacrifice  before  tlie 
bar  of  divine  justice  for  all  tho  people  then 
<jod's  w  rath,  as  manij'cst  through  tlic  scntciTce 
of  death  against  mankind,  ^\ill  be  past.  It 
was  do^vn  to  this  time  that  Job,  in  prophetic 
nsion,  looked;  and  it  was  for  this  time  that  he 
longed.  Will  Job  have  the  fulfillment  of  his 
prayer?  Listen,  in  answer,  to  the  words  of  our' 
Lord  Jesus:  "All  that  are  in  the  graves  .[i^l- 
eluding  .Job  and  raajiy  thousands  of  million  oth- 
i^.n]  i^hall  hear  his  voice  [of  the  Son  of  man] 
and  shall  come  forth".  (John  5:28,29)  Some 
of  those  who  come  forth,  those  whose  trial  time' 
has  gone  before,  will  come  forth  to  the  "life 
resurrection".  They  shall  receive  perfect  life 
at  once  when  they  are  called  forth  from  death. 
There  are  three  classes  v/iio  will  be  thus  blessed: 
(1)  The  little  tiock  of  this  gospel  ago,  who 
arc  faithful  overcomers  and  who  will  be  re- 
warded with  the  divine  nature — glory,  honor, 
immortality;  (2)  tin;  ancient  v.orthies,  or  the 
laitlitul  ones  of  tJnio;-  prior  to  our  Lord  Jesus — 
from  ric.htf'ous  Abel  to  faithful  John  the  Bap- 
iitt — wiio  shall  bo  re-\vardod  with  perfect  humaji 
lifi^  and  made  ■■princes  in  all  the  earth"  (Psalm 
-}•'>:  Hi) :  f:;)  tlu-  ^-rcat  multitudo  of  loss  faithful 
oiv^s  of  ibis  aos|'pcl  age  who  will  graciously  re- 
i-rlvt'  ill.'  ((pjicfi  Litiity  for  life  on  some  spirit 
I>hi.ao  of  ^•.\i^tcl|r.■>  and  :\ho  \\ili  be  granted  tJie 
in  iviloge  nf  service  hrforc  Christ's  throne 
i!)iiijgii  not  ;-ratcd  with  him  in  the  throne,  as 
•  hf^y  might  lia'>c  liroii  had  luore  zeal  and  more 
loA  e  for  sacrilico  actuated  them  unto  the  cud. 
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The  majority  of  manldnd  however  will  come 
forth  to  the  "resurrection  by  judgment".  The 
calling  forth,  or  resuscitation,  is  one  thing- 
The  resurrection  is  another  and  much  more  com- 
prehensive  thing.  The  calling  forth  is  first. 
Complete  resurrection  means  complete  restora- 
tion to  all  that  was  lost  through  Adam's  disobe- 
dience. This  judgment-resurrection  occurs  dur- 
ing the  thousand  years  of  Messiah's  reign  and 
is  a  time  in  which  mankind  will  be  instructed 
concerning  the  principles  of  righteousness;  for 
■without  harmony  with  and  adherence  to  those 
principles  no  one  can  attain  or  maintain  divine 
favor.  "When  the  judgments  of  the  Lord  are 
abroad  in  the  earth,  the  inhabitants  of  the  world 
will  learn  righteonsness,"  (Isaiah  26:9)  If 
there  are  those  in  that  blessed  time  who  will 
spnm  the  divine  gift  of  life  through  Jesus 
Christ  and  who,  after  full  light  and  knowledge, 
wantonly  choose  the  way  of  sin  and  self-will, 
they  will  he  mercifully  cut  off  in  the  second 
death,  from  which  there  is  no  resurrection  and 
in  which  there  is  no  kind  of  consciousness  for 
ever.  Then  it  -will  he  true  that  'Tie  that  be- 
lieveth  on  the  Son  hath  everlasting  life:  and 
he  that  believeth  not  the  Son  shall  not  see  life; 
hut  the  wrath  of  God  abideth  on  him". — John 
3: 36;  Acts  4: 12. 

From  aU  we  know  of  Job  he  wiH  he  one  of 
those  ancient  worthies  who  will  experience  the 


'Tjcttcr  resurrection".  He,  in  common  with  many 
millions  of  humanity,  has  slopJ:  in  the  dust  of 
tlie  earth,  in  imconsciousnoss,  awaiting  that 
glorious  morning  of  earth's  experience  to  which 
he  looked — "until  thy  -wTuth  be  past".  Job  ivill 
then  be  called  forth  and  will  doubtless  be  happy 
in  the  pri\ileges  which  God  Txill  give  him  of  in- 
structing arid  helping  the  poor,  fallen,  degraded 
members  of  mankind  up  to  an  appreciation  of 
Jehovah  and  his  laws.  He  will  help  and  en- 
courage them  up  the  highway  of  holiness,  then 
open,  that  they  may  finally  enter  in  through  the 
gates  into  the  city — be  re-admitted  as  members 
of  the  human  family  into  divine  fellowship  and 
into  constituent  participation  in  the  divine  em- 
pire of  the  universe.  Thus  finally  not  only  will 
God's  wrath,  the  legal  sentence,  be  past,  but  also 
the  effects  of  his  wrath — all  imperfection  will 
finally  be  banished  from  the  earth  and  God's 
will  shall  be  exalted  in  every  heart. 

All  these  thoughts  arc  contained  in  germ  form 
in  a  few  words  of  Job  wliich  occur  just  foUowing 
our  head  test:  '"Oh,  that  thou  .  .  .  wouldest  ap- 
point me  a  set  time,  and  remember  me  I  ...  All 
the  days  of  my  appointed  time  [the  intervening 
centuries  whUe  Job  was  dead]  will  I  wait,  till 
my  change  [from  death  to  the  better  resnrree- 
tion]  come,  [then]  Thou  shalt  call,  and  I  will 
answer  thee;  thou  wilt  have  a  desire  to  the 
work  of  thine  hands". 


Alienation  and  Restitution 


"Elohlm !     Elohlni !     Why  nre  we  forsafeenT" 

Hear  our  flrst  parents  despairingly  cry. 
Had  not  the  tempter  their  constancy  shaken. 

Would  they  have  wandered  In  eiile  to  die? 
Why,  since  life's  stream  t^iis  defllcd  at  Its  foantaln, 

Waa  It  not  dried  ere  the  flood  ran  so  <Jeep? 
■Why,  lest  iniquity  grow  to  a  mountain — 

Sbonld  the  Srst  Infant  be  cradled  to  TveepT 

"AlmlBhty!     Almighty!     Why  hast    thon   forsaken?" 

Groaoeth  the  slave  as  he  curses  tiis  chain. 
Stung  by  the  lush,  and  his  last  loved  one  taien; 

Doomed  to  a  lifo  of  enslavement  and  pain. 
Long  Jias   the  despot  his   tyranny   T\-ieldccl ; 

Long-Tobbed  bis   fellosv  ot  freedom    and   home: 
Long  have  the  humble  their  hard  carainss  yielded^ 

Starvlns  themselves  to  build  turret  and  dome. 

"Creator!     Creator!     vnty   hast   thou   for:-iilirn?" 

Hear   Uta   fend  mother   in   agony   moan. 
Babe  on  her  bOTom  will  presently  w.ilfpn ; 

Walsen  t«  find  its  dear  suardian  flown. 
Merciful    Gddl      Who   will    cure  for    the    nioarni^r? 

Who'U  guard  the  orphan  from  hunger  and  cold? 
Who'll  guide  the  feet  of  the  youthful  sojourner. 

Past  haunts  of  vice  to  the  ^avigr's  pare  foldl 


"0  Father  of  Mercies!     Why  hast  thoB  forsaken]* 

Questioned  my  spirit  In  sorrow's  long  boor; 
Terrors  and  nnsjuish  my  doubtlngs  aTvalcen, 

Doubts  of  n  Father's  compussioa  and  power. 
Louder  the  thunderpeals  answered  ray  walling 

Darker  tlie  storjn  cloud  spread  o'er  me  Its  pall: 
Friends   could  not   comfort:   while  focman  ■wex9  rallliiKS 

Heaven  seemed  deaf  to  my  piteous  call. 

"My  God  I     Jly  God  1     Why  hast  tliou  forsaken.?" 

F.clioes  from  Calvary  scatter  my  gloom. 
■^'eilj  have  been   rrnr,   anrl   DcHth's  prison  house  shaken. 

Answer  I  find  at  the  dismantled  tomb. 
"God  unto  all  men  assurance  has  given." 

Sv.orn  by  him.«eir  all  his  creatures  to  bleaa: 
S'lon  will  tlie  bonds  of  corraption  be  riven, 

Soon  comes   his   tiu;dom  of  blest   righteousness. 

riirist  .Tt>su3  lias  rii^en  to  random   the  dyins; 

'"Poured   out   his   foul    nnto   dnitli",   to   restore 
IJcauty   for   .•i.slii>s.   und   siadueia    for   si.:.'hinj: 

SoDii  of  reunion   from  monnrnin  to  shore. 
.\ rter   Death's   nipht  comes   Life's   pinrious  morning; 

nainbov.-s  of  Wesslne  will  halo  our  tears: 
Truth  will  deliver  from  error  and  scorning; 

Blessing  will  crown  earth's  milicimiiil   years. 

— Written  for  The  Goldes  Acj^  O.  U.  B, 
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JUVENILE   BIBLE  STUDY 

One  Qtiestlou  for  cacli  c!ay  is  provicled  hy  ihls  journal. 
The  parent  will  find  ic  iuroresting  antl  helpful  to  have 
the  (.■liild  t;ike  up  thp  fiiiestloD  eneh  cliiy  iinii  airl  it  i;i 
tincliiis  the  answer  In  the  Scrfpttires,  thus  developing 
a  knowledge  of  the  Bihle  and  where  to  And  In  it  the 
tblnss  desired. 


1.  Is  a  knowledjA  of  the  Bible  truths  neces- 
sary to  salvation? 

Answer :  Yes.-^John  17:17;  Romans  6:23;  10:  17; 
13:2;  15:4;  3  Timothy  1:10;  3:15. 

2.  Why  is  the  book  of  Revelation  hard  to 
understUnd? 

Answer :  Because  it  13  written  in  symbols  or  signs. 
The  LoTd  tign-ifi^A  it  by  his  angel  unto  his  servant 
John,  who  was  at  the  tiOie  a  prisoner  on  the  isle  of 
Patmos. — Revelation  1:1-3,  9. 

3.  Does  the  Bible  fid  great  stress  upoji  the 
importance  of  right  doctrines? 

Answer:  St.  Paul  says  that  we  should  not  be  tossed 
about  w^th  every  changing;  wind  of  doctrine  which  men 
cleverly  use  to  deceive.  Hope  is  like  an  anchor  to  the 
ship,  but  we  must  be  able  to  give  a  rca.«on  for  our  hope. 
— Ephesiaas  4:14;  John  7:16,17;  Romans  6:17;'  1 
Timothy  1 :  3, 10 ;  4 : 1, 16  ;  2  Timothy  4:3;  Titus  1:9; 
S :  1 ;  3  John  9 ;  Hebrews  13 :  9 ;  Coiossians  2 :  23 ;  Ephe- 
«ians4:14;l  Peter  3:15! 

4.  Can  any  one  be  pleasing  or  acceptable  to 
God  and  teach  wrong  doctrines? 

Answer:  No. — John  4:23,24;  John  8:32;  18:37; 
Romans  1:25;  3  Corinthians  4 :  3 ;  1  John  2 :  21. 

5.  Who  was  the  first  one  to  lie  about  the 
truth? 


Answer:  Satan. — John  8:44;  Genesis  3:3,4. 
G.  What  will  befall  all  ivho  do  not  love  the 
fruthf 
Ar.sv-er :  .See  Romans  1 :  13  ;  2  Thsssaloniana  3;  10-13. 

7.  ]Vkut  is  truth? 

Aiisver:  Jesus  paid,  "Tliy  word  is  truth". — John. 
14:6;  17:17;  1  Corinthians  5:S;  Ephesians  1:13; 
Coiossians  1:5. 

8.  Wluj  is  first  mentioked  in  the  Biblef 
Answer:  Cod. — Gene.sis  1:1. 

9.  What  docs  the  Bible  tell  its  about  Godt 
Answer:  Aloiit  Iiis  form  or  body,  his  nature,  his 

character  and  attributes,  his  name,  his  abode,  hia  work, 
his  law,  and  his  existence. — Psalm  90 :  2 ;  83 :  18 ;  Exo- 
dus 6:3;  Isaiah  12 :  8 ;  Deuteronomy  6 : 4 ;  1  Corinth- 
ians 3:5,6;  Isaiah  40:13,14;  Acts  15:18;  Psalm 
89:  14;  1  John  4:  IC;  John  3: 16;  Malachi  3:G;  Jamos 
1:17;  1  Corinthians  1 :  21. 

10.  What  is  God? 
Answer :  Sec  John  4 :  24. 

11.  Can  God  he  seen  with  human  eyesf 
Answer:  See  John  1:  IS;  Deuteronomy  4: 18;  John 

5:37;  8 :  46 ;  1  Timothv  G  :  16 ;  1  John  4: 13 ;  Esodus 
33 :  20, 13. 

12.  Where  does  God  reside? 

Answer:  See  Isaiah  66:1,  .3;  3  Chronicles  6 :  IS ; 
Acts  7:48,49. 

13.  Is  God  a  King? 
Answer :  See  Psalm  47 :  3,  7. 

14.  Is  there  a7iy  greater  king  in  heaven  or  in 
earth? 

Answer :  See  Psalm  95 :  3 ;  Psalm  97:9;  Isaiah  46 :  9. 


Back  to  Their  Own  Borders 


The  little  brook  that  runs  by  my  door 

Is  tncbed  in  its  ley  bed. 
The  little  birds  tliat  I  loved  of  yore 

Have  gone  from  the  branch  o'erhead. 
The  leaves  have  dropped  from  the  li'.ac  tree. 

The  erass  is  nnder  the  snow, 
And  the  plaintive  note  of  the  chiclcadeo 

Is  tlie  only  sound  I  know. 

But  I  know  th:it  I  lie  liirrts  -ivill  como  bauk  to  me; 

The  brook  will  Muw  ajaln ; 
The  wee  brown  Innls  ™  the  lilac  trw 

Win  bur^t  Into  k-aves;  and  then 
My  la^n  will  come  from  its  tiidiiig  pl.ice; 

The  birds  will  sing  and  will  mate; 
And  I'll  hfar  their  songs  of  love  ami  grace. 

So  I'U  thankfully,  patiently,  walL 


The  little  ones  whom  I,  loved  so  mnd>, 

Was  blessed  with  their  babj  charms. 
Yielded  my  heart  to   their  loving  tonch. 

Have  gone  rrom  my  mother  arms. 
It  is  lonesome  and  still  in  the  nureery  now; 

I   dread   to   go   by  the   door; 
And  sometimes  in  sorrow  niy  heart  will  bow, 

When  a  toy  I  see  on  the  floor. 

But,  oh,  from  the  land  of  the  enemy, 

When   the   winter  of  death   Is  o'er, 
Jly  little  ones  ail  will  come  bacit  to  me, 

And   gladden   my   heart  oace  more, 
As  the  calves  of  the  stall  they  shall  grow  up  then; 

For  .lel'.ovah  hua  planaed  it  so. 
My  heart  respond."!  with  a  glad  Amen! 

And  I'U  vtait,  aad  be  patient  dow. 

—Written  for  Thb  Gouim 
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Color  C  CHARACTER® 


ft  HaiH  SIM  dnm. 


The  Primary  Colors 

THEEE  is  no  need  here  of  going  into  elabo- 
rate scientific  discnssio-ns  as  to  wliat  the 
primary  colors  are  (discussions,  in  fact,  as  to 
■whether  there  be  any  primary  colors  at  all),  for 
in  light  analysis  it  seems  to  be  very  well  estab- 
lished that  red,  green  and  blue-violet  occupy 
such  a  position.  But  when  we  come  to  the  realm 
of  pigments  for  painting,  drawing,  dyeing  and 
printing  we  have  a  different  problem ;  and  here, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  yellow,  red  and  blue 
are  primary.  Bl^ck  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a 
a  color,  but  the  presence  of  all  three — none  of 
them  being  reflected  from  the  sunlight  which 
strips  a  black  object  or  texture.  The  primary 
colors  are  elemental;  they  cannot  be  produced 
by  mixtures. 


Yellow  is  the  most  brilliant  color,  in  bright- 
ness being  nearest  to  the  light  of  the  sun.  It  is 
cheerful  in  its  effect  on  the  mind,  sunny, buoyant, 
hopeful,  jocund.  Yellow  has  life-giving  radi- 
ance and  power  to  dispel  gloom,  as  daffodils, 
buttercups,  and  dandelions  seem  to  chase  away 
the  blue  of  winter. 

Ked  Is  the  warmest  color  and  imparts  the 
feeling  of  vitality,  action,  courage,  and  aggres- 
sion. Bed  stimulates  the  nervous  system,  even 
the  nerv'ous  system  of  a  gobler  or  a  bull.  It 
is  becausi^  ofj,this  forced  Ktimulation  and  call 
to  action  t^at  some  sensitive  people  are  temper- 
amentally opposed  to  red.  They  are  already 
too  active,  perhaps,  and  red  comes  to  them  like 
an  angry  challenge.  Bed  associates  itself  with 
tbd  tliought  oi  fire  and  must  be  as  carefully 


handled  and  restricted  or  it  will  destroy  as 
well  as  warm.  Nature  uses  brilliant  red  but 
sparingly  and  then  only  where  there  are  great 
masses  of  green  ro  counter-balance  it.  All  colors 
which  contain  red  are  warm  m  proportion  to 
its  presence. 

Blue  is  cold,  quiet  and  reserved.  It  is  present 
in  all  shadows  and  never  enthuses  one  to  action, 
being  in  this  respect  a  balance  for  yellow  and 
red.  Blue  flowers  are  aU  modest  and  retiring, 
as  the  fringed  gentian,  the  forget-me-not,  etc 
The  restraint  and  formality  of  blue  make  it 
particularly  suggestive  of  dignity. 

Whoever  understands  color  understands  a 
universal  language,  Uke  music.  True,  one  may 
enjoy  both  tone  and  color  and  not  niiderstand 
either;  but  it  is  like  hearing  an  opera  in  aa 
unknown  tongue — it  leaves  much  to  be  desired. 

Yellow  advances ;  red  in  some  hues  remaios 
about  stationary,  but  in  pure  value  tends  to 
recede ;  blue  recedes  decidedly.  Thus  we  have 
the  foreground,  the  middleground  and  distance. 
There  are  no  pure  yeUows  in  a  middleground  or 
distance  and  blue  always  predominates  in  the 
latter. 

Mushy  Halibut 

THE  halibut  season  is  at  its  height  in  early 
summer.  Of  1,683,130  pounds  of  halibut 
caught  off  the  coasts  of  Washington  and  Oregon 
in  1915,  1,620,000  pounds  were  caught  in  June. 
The  wholesale  price  of  this  catch  was  a  little 
better  than  five  cents  per  pound. 

One  difaculty  in  the  halibut  trade  is  that  fifty 
per  cent  of  the  fish,  when  delivered  at  the  mar- 
ket, have  been  found  to  be  mushy  and,  hence, 
unsalable.  At  the  time  they  are  caught  the 
affected  fish  cannot  be  separated  from  the  good 
iish,  but  after  being  on  ice  for  some  time  the 
meat  of  the  mushy  ones  becomes  soft  and  can 
oasily  be  .shaken  from  the  bones.  "When  culling 
fish  a  small  jash  is  made  in  the  tail  whereby  the 
condition  of  the  moat  is  luade  apparent.  Some- 
times only  part  of  the  fish  is  mushy;  the  tail 
may  be  mushy  and  the  body  good,  and  again  the 
reverse  may  be  true.  The  cause  for  this  condi- 
tion  is  unknown. 
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l.>r;;ins  ■"»  ;::r  ;j.  i»i..  cu'i>  »>;-"»l  p.  m..  N<'>v  >'nrU  rimt;; 
js!.i'.i.  I'liilipiiirc-ArniTk-un  War  bejruii  ;  I'.'IS.  Trial 
cif  Kolo  l'ii>li;i  ai  I'jii'is  for  treason;  TliirU  lu\illo>s 
JLonday;  iJiiTcL  cost  o£  World  War  has  bfxni  :;iX> 
billion  rlolli!i-s  niiil  direct  cost  -'0  mi.n-e :  >'*-'nytt; 
bo;ins    hi\t>ti;:iLiun    ut  antl-AmerlL-in    inilicaliMii. 

February  ij,  Thursday 

Anniversary-ot-Constitutlon  Day,  SXeiico:  1010. 
Existing  nlliimces  between  nations  not  to  be  ufTected 
by  the  League  of  M^ations ;  London  electrical  work- 
ers tlireatened  with  prison  if  they  strike;  Secre- 
tary Baker  declares  it  "unthintable  that  any  sol- 
dier be  allowed  to  remain  without  a  job,  If  he 
grants  one". 

reSrtwrK  *,  Fninv 

1919,  Draft  of  League  of  Nations  tentatively 
adapted;  Russian  So^'iet  covemmeut  seeks  pence 
vim  Allies:  Paderewski  elected  President  of 
Poland:  War  Eevenue  Bill  proposies  annual  taxes 
of  six  blUioti  Uollars;  2,(XX),000  railway  workers 
back  of  Plumb  plan  for  railway  control. 

Feltruarf/  7,  Saturdap 

1919,  China  objects  to  Japanese-American  agree- 
ment concerning  Shantung. 

Feiniaru  S,  Sunday 

1819,  Allies  decide  on  Supreme  Economic  Coimcil. 
deallns  with  food,  finances,  blockades,  sbippins 
and  raw  material^ ;  Kolchak  accept  Japanese 
offers  of  troops,  arms  and  money  to  defeat  the 
BolslieTiki ;  60,000  workers  are  on  strike  in  Seattle. 

February  9,  Monday 
1919,  La1x>r  wages  war  on  prohibition. 

February  10,  Tuesday 

Annamites  Day,  French  Indo-China:  1916,  Ger- 
mans begin  sinking  merchant  ships  without  notice  ; 
1919,  President  Wilson  seeks  peace  and  negotia- 
tion with  Genitaos,  instead  of  "imposition  of  the 
.-will  of  conquerors";  Japan  warns  China  not  to 
r'ereal  to  the  Peace  Conference  any  secret  Chino- 
Japaiipse  arroements;  1,500.000  miners,  railway 
and  t^an^pn^t  vorkers  begin  a  campaign  for  a 
sli-hour  day  .nm!  thirty  per  cent  increase;  Sixty- 
sis  radicals  arc  brou;ht  to  New  York  for  e.tilc. 

Feifuary  It,  ^Vr'lnctday 

Sop  rl^-cs  7:02  a.m..  s<^ts  'i:2S,  p.m..  Twillfht 
bc;in»  o  :-7  a.  ni.,  ends  7;02  p.  m-  New  Yorli  tiiue ; 


Ki^en-setsn  {.\nnivcrsary  of  Coronation  of  First 
i;miioror),  Japan :  Chinese  New  Year,  Kiam  ;  1018 
intoriuiti'HiuI  Siicialist  Oon^rpss  at  Berne  votes 
asain.st  l!ol^licvir.ni ;  Kins  Uoor^e  expects  Parlla- 
incut  by  new  laws  to  end  social  TinreijL 

i'cbniary  12,  Thursday 

Lincoln's  Ilirtiiduy  {in  northern  states) ;  Geersla 
Day,  Ga.;  Amalg-.imution  Day,  China;  Chinese 
Now  Year,  Slum  :  IS-'il.  Gold  discovered  In  Aastra- 
I'.'i;  1911),  Allies  impose  more  sercre  conditions  on 
Cii'rmans  for  renewal  of  arinLstloe;  Belglnm  do- 
iiuiiuls  Dutch  territory;  American  troops  defeat 
Bolsheviki;  England  thinks  America  best  fitted 
to  "ilire<t  Arnienia  townrU  solid  government"; 
S'-'O.'XIO  lSriti?<h  miners  demand  six-hour  day  and 
lliirty  per  cent  wage  increase;  1,500,000  British 
workens  are  at  odds  with  Lloyd  George. 

Fehraary  IS.  Friday 

Chinese  New  Year.  Stam;  191S,  Hcatlcss  Mod- 
days  discontinued ;  Hays  elected  Chairman  National 
Republican  Committee;  1919,  :X>.000  Berlin  star« 
workers  striko  for  higher  wages;  Strikes  of  Ger- 
man workers  are  met  by  counter-strikes  by  doctora 
and  other  professional  men ;  Catholic  War  ConaeU 
arses  labor's  muiiasement  and  ownership  of  \t^ 
dustrles  to  prevent  Bolshevism. 

Fetn-uary  14,  Saturday 

Admission  Day.  Arizona;  National  HoUdar, 
Ecuador ;  1919,  President  Wilson  reads  tlie  Leasue 
of  Nations  plan  and  describes  it  as  "a  moral  fores 
having  an  armed  force  in  the  background". 

FeTtruary  15,  Sunday 

Constltation-of- Republic  Day,  Panama;  1919, 
President  Wilson  sails  from  Brest  to  Dnlted  States 
for  a  IT-day  visit  and  plans  a  speaking  tour  of  the 
coimtry;   Europe  fears  a  vast  upheaval  of  labor. 

Feirvary  IS,  Monday 

The  international  boycott  is  to  be  used  against 
nations  disobeying  the  League  of  Nations;  Typhus 
rasing  In  Siberia.  ( 

Fetrtary  17,  Tvetday 

Annamites'  New  Year  Day,  I-'rench  Indo-Cblna; 
1919,  German  bankoi's  I'orsce  ruin  and  collapse  from 
indemnities  imposed  b.v  .\Jlies:  German-Austrian 
elections  ;i\c  UX»  :^ocialisli,  SO  Christian  Socialists 
and  70  Llboials:  Traraediate  withdrawal  of  Amer- 
ican troops  from  Rusc^ia  is  announced  by  SecretaJT 
liaVer;  l.av.-renre  textile  strikers'  committee  is 
ret'uscil  an  audience  by  itOTemor  Coolldgc  for  their 
complaints  about  conditions,  police  intimidation 
and  starvation  wages. 
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BINDING  MEN  IN  BUNDLES 


WE  LIVE  in  a  time  -when  it  seems  as  though 
almost  everybody  was  in  a  onion  of  some 
kind  or  trying  to  get  into  one,  and  the  bnsiness 
and  even  the  legislation  of  the  world  is  becom- 
ing' not  so  much  a  matter  of  dealing  with  indi- 
vidual problems  as  dealing  with  masses  of  men 
gathered  together  for  the  pursuit  of  some  com- 
mon object  or  objects  which  they  have  in  view. 

To  the  true  American  there  is  something  dan- 
gerous, something  sinister,  in  the  influence  of 
lobbies  at  Washington  or  at  other  legislative 
centers.  Once  these  lobbies  were  largely"  of  a 
personal  nature,  hut  this  is  rapidly  changing. 
The  first  pronounced  step  in  the  way  of  what 
might  be  called  a  permanent  corporate  lobby  at 
Washington  was  the  location  in  that  city  of  the 
general  headqiiarters  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor.  More  recently  the  Farmers  of 
the  country  have  also  established  permanent 
headquarters  in  the  same  city,  and  now  comes 
the  announcement  that  the  representatives  of 
Capital  have  decided  to  do  the  same  thing. 

It  seems  as  though  there  is  now  only  one  great 
group  at  Washington  that  is  not  separately 
represented  by  a  lobby,  though  perhaps  that 
group  is  best  represented  by  the  Congress  itself. 
We  refer  to  the  great  middle  classes  who  are 
ununioni2ed.  If  Congress  does  not  remember 
their  interests  in  dealing  with  the  representa- 
tives of  Labor,  Farmer  and  Capital,  then  they 
have  no  representation  at  all. 

In  EnglWnd,'\where  unionizing  has  gone  much 
further  tha^n  in  the  United  States,  a  strenuous 
campaign  is  under  way  to  organize  the  millions 
of  clerks,  bookkeepers,  physicians,  surgeons, 
dentists,  newspaper  men,  ministers,  lawyers, 
and  others  composing  the  middle  classes,  so  that 
in  the  constant  battle  going  on  between  Labor 


and  Capital  they  may  not  be  forever  and  always 
the  only  real  losers.  The  movement  is  meeting 
with  some  success,  though  not  ta  much  a3  its 
friends  hoped;  for  this  class  particularly  dis- 
likes to  have  its  progress  marked  by  the  strife 
Avhich  has  been  inseparable  from  the  forward 
steps  of  Capital  and  Labor.  But  the  logic  of 
events  seems  to  be  gradually  pressing  them  into 
the  union  ranks.  They  cannot  hold  out  against 
the  financial  pressxire  which  the  high  cost  of 
living  is  forcing  upon  them. 

The  wise  man  who  knows  just  where  the  lines 
of  love  and  justice  should  be  drawn  in  this  mat- 
ter of  unionism  should  arise  and  bow ;  his  where- 
abouts is  not  generally  known.  It  must  be  ad- 
nutted  that  there  are  many  employers  who,  no 
matter  what  their  profits,  never  make  a  conces- 
sion in  wages,  or  take  any  other  step  in  the 
direction  of  the  betterment  of  those  of  their 
fellow  men  who  are  worliing  for  them,  until 
they  are  forced  to  do  so,  either  by  the  men  them- 
selves or  by  the  public  opinion  of  an  aroused - 
and  indignant  people.  There  are  plenty  of  em- 
ployers who  see  nothing  inconsistent  in  holding 
every  employe  down  to  the  barest  wages  that 
will  support  life,  while  they  themselves  are  roll- 
ing in  every  conceivable  luxury.  It  is  only  in 
time  of  war  or  other  national  peril  that  such 
"citizens"  ever  get  anything  like  a  comprehen- 
sive view  of  their  proper  relations  to  their  fel- 
low men;  but  as  soon  as  the  peril  is  over  they 
go  back  to  the  same  old  selfish  way  of  looking 
at  things  as  far  aa  the  worker  is  concerned. 

It  does  not  appear  to  be  sound  wisdom  to 
leave  wages  to  the  formula  of  begging,  pleading 
and  coaxing  from  men  of  such  a  stamp  what 
they  ought  to  be  glad  to  give  readily;  and  it  is 
inevitable  that  in  any  place  where  aa  many  as 
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fifteen  or  twenty  workers  are  employed  they  are 
liable  to  get  together,  sooner  or  later,  and.  for 
their  common  good  make  such  overtures  as  will 
protect  them  from  the  most  glaring  t'eatares  of 
industrial  injustice.  A  number  of -workers,  as- 
sociated together,  can  do  for  the  whole  what 
singly  they  would  not  be  able  to  do  for  any. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  a  violation  of  liberty  to 
force  anybody  to  join  a  onion- 

It  is  un-American  for  employers  who  are  or- 
ganized with  other  employers  to  discharge  their 
employes  for  organizing  themselves;  and  it  is 
equally  un-American  for  self-appointed  commit- 
tees of  "business  men"  to  get  together,  aa  they 
occasionally  do,  and  railroad  labor  organizers 
out  of  town  under  the  specious  claim  that  they 
axe  thereby  protecting  America.  Such  protec- 
tion of  America  will  do  far  more  harm  in  the 
end  than  it  will  do  good.  We  have  had  too  many 
"respectable"  plug-hat  mobs,  and  the  people 
are  getting  thoronghly  tired  of  them.  "We  do 
not  want  extremists  of  either  kind,  Labor  or 
Capital,  in  this  country. 

One  of  the  charges  that  is  frequently  brought 
against  unionism  is  that  the  members  of  labor 
unions  do  not  live  up  to  their  bargains,  but  fre- 
quently disobey  their  own  oEBcers  and  violate 
their  contracts  by  going  on  strike  when  they 
have  agreed  not  to  do  so.  Such  instances  fre- 
quently occur,  and  do  the  unions  more  harm 
than  any  other  one  thing.  Any  union  which 
fails  to  carry  out  its  contracts  alienates  pabUc 
sentiment,  and  when  any  body  of  men  in  a  re- 
public forfeit  the  approval  of  their  fellow  citi- 
zens they  have  lost  their  case.  The  public  cannot 
and  should  not  look  with  favor  upon  any  body 
of  men  that  violate  their  contracts. 

There  is  a  limit,  too,  to  the  things  that  a  labor 
union  can  properly  demand.  The  limit  to  that 
demand  is  not  all  that  can  be  forced  from  an 
-unwilling  employer.  When  workers  get  to  the 
poirifc^tjvhere  they  demand  for  themselves  the 
total  receipts  of  business,  regardless  of  the 
rights  of  others,  the  ^vhole  fabric  of  civilization 
■will  crumble  unless  they  are  made  to  see  that 
the  rights  ot"  othei-s  are  as  real  as  their  own, 
and  are  hot  \o  be  lightly  trifled  with  or  bar- 
tered away  by  any  one. 

On  this  point  Jlr.  William  B.  Colver,  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  at  the  annual  con- 
vention of  the  National  Coffee  Roasters'  Asso- 
ciation,  had   this   to   say:    'Organizations  of 


groups  of  men  for  mutual  benefit  are  proper  and 
are  to  be  encouraged  up  to  the  point  where  such 
organizations  interfere  with  the  general  welfare 
and  public  interests ;  but  all  rights  yield  to  the 
one  dominant  right — that  of  the  general  wel- 
fare. All  organizations  are  useful  so  long  as 
they  function  in  and  for  the  public  interest." 

Noting  that  restless  and  reckless  Labor  makes 
Capital  restless  and  reckless,  some  have  pro- 
posed that  labor  unions  should  be  required  to 
incorporate  themselves,  so  that  their  bargains 
could  be  enforced.  Labor  objects  to  this,  hold- 
ing that  it  would  be  subject  to  constant  legal 
I)ersecution  by  avaricious  employers.-  Never- 
theless, the  members  of  labor  unions  are  not  a 
separate  class  of  people.  They  are  a  part  of 
the  whole  people  and  should  be  aa  ready  as 
others  to  bear  their  full  share  of  the  load. 

Middle-Class  Workers 

NOT  only  is  the  organization  of  middle-class 
workers  making  progress  in  England,  and 
in  Germany,  where  it  is  said  that  the  largest 
organization  of  office  workers  in  the  world  {350,- 
000  members)  has  been  perfected,  but  the  same 
thing  seems  to  be  going  on  in  America,  although 
not  to  the  same  extent  as  abroad.  .  The  move- 
ment has  spread  to  Spain,  where  newspaper 
men  of  Barcelona  and  Madrid  formed  unions, 
and  aiSliated  with  the  printers,  demanding 
monthly  minimum  wages  amounting  to  $58.50. 
This  does  not  look  like  much  when  compared  with 
the  wages  now  paid  in  America;  but  the  cost  of. 
living  in  Spain  can  hardly  be  as  great  as  it  is 
here  or  the  workers  could  not  live  on  the  wages 
desired,  to  say  nothing  of  those  they  actually 
receive  at  .present.  _ 

In  this  country  some  of  the  middle  classes 
that  have  organized  and  afiSliated  with  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  are  the  News 
Writers  of  Boston  (already  mentioned  in  these 
columns),  the  Musicians,  Actors,  Insurance 
Agents,  Stenographers  and  Bookkeepers  of 
Xew  York,  the  Technical  ^len  of  Xew  York  and 
Chicas'o,  the  Scientists  and  Specialists  of  Wash- 
in.^ton,  the  Teacliers  of  Chicago  and  the  Pro- 
fessors of  Harvard.  In  connection  with  tho 
latter  movements  Miss  Helen  Taft.  Acting  Pres- 
ident of  Bryn  Mawr  College,  declared  that  she 
wished  that  the  professors  of  the  whole  country 
would  go  out  on  strike  for  higher  wages,  so  as 
to  wake  up  the  people  of  tlie  country  to  the 
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injustices  they  were  then  bearing'.  In  New  York 
City  there  is  also  a  small  teachers'  union,  but  it 
is  estimated  that  only  about  10%  of  the  23,000 
public  teachers  in  the  city  belong  to  it.  Although 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  unrest  among  the 
teachers  in  the  Fall  of  1919  it  was  corrected 
someTvhat  in  New  York  state  by  legislation  that 
served  as  a  partial  remedy. 

Occasionally  the  umon  organizers  attempt  the 
impossible.  Efforts  ■were  made  to  organize  the 
physicians  in  Greater  Ne-w  York;  and  at  one 
time  it  was  claimed  that  200  physicians  in  the 
Bronx  had  afBiiated  themselTes  ■with  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor,  so  as  to  bring  about 
union  conditions  for  physicians  employed  by 
insurance  companies  and  hospitals,  and  to  fii 
umon  rates  for  physicians  throughout  the  city. 
Bat  the  morement  was  unsuccessful,  as  were 
similar  efforts  in  Brooklyn.  The  registered 
drug  clerks,  ho-wever,  organized  a  union  and 
■went  out  on  a  strike  for  $50  weekly  and  an  eight- 
hour  day,  TV'hich  they  won. 

Attempts  were  also  made  to  organize  the  bank 
clerks  and  other  clerks  in  the  financial  district, 
many  of  whom,  when  they  work  cT-enings,  either 
One  hour  or  five  hours,  receive  no  other  compen- 
sation than  the  us^oal  75  cents  or  $1.00  "supper 
money'.  The  clerks  wish  a  regular  six-hour 
day,  with  a  scale  of  wages  for  o-vertime,  S'on- 
days  and  holidays.  But  at  the  Christmas  holi- 
days of  1919  some  Wnll  Street  houses  distrib- 
uted as  bonuses  among  their  clerks  amo^nnts  as 
high  as  $1100  apiece ;  and  there  is  an  argument 
against  unionizing,  in  such  a  bonus,  which  the 
ablest  spellbinder  cannot  effectively  meet 

Government  Worker* 

TRYING  to  take  an  unbiased  view  of  matters, 
it  is  not  greatly  to  be  wondered  at  that 
many  workers  in  various  departments  of  the 
Government  have  been  thoughtlessly  led  into 
ombarrassin,ar  positions  in  the  current  of  unioni'i- 
ing  th^  has  been  s'^vecping  over  the  land-  The 
trouble  really  startfd  v.-faen  the  American  Pod- 
oration  of  Labor,  -vvhich  had  always  previously 
roTused  to  charter  police  unions,  decided  to  do 
so  at  th^  anpual  convention  held  at  Atlantic 
City,  June  9116,  1919.  But  it  was  at  Boston 
that  theTjeans  ivero  spillf'd  when  the  newly 
organized  police  union  endeavored  to  try  its 
strength.  President  Wilson  described  the  strike 
as  a  "crime  against  civilization"',  which  it  turned 


out  to  be;  and  the  Protestant  Governor  Cool- 
idge,  of  Massachusetts,  with  great  severity,  we 
think,  refused  to  take  back  any  of  the  striking 
otTicei-s  (most  of  them  Soman  Catholics),  de- 
claring that  "to  place  the  maintenance  of  tJie 
public  security  in  the  hands  of  a  body  of  men 
who  have  attempted  to  destroy  it  would  be  to 
flout  the  sovereignty  of  the  laws  the  people  have 
made".  Massachusetts  endorsed  his  stand. 

But  possibly  the  severe  lesson  in.  Boston 
(where  the  new  officers  were  granted  the  in- 
creased pay  that  the  old  officers  desired)  wa^ 
necessary  to  check  the  tide  that  was  then  rising 
in  other  places.  New  York  City  was  perilously 
near  the  same  difficulty,  but  an  agitation  in  the 
papers  and  increased  pay  for  the  patrolmen  re- 
lieved the  situation-  Li  Buffalo  also  the  efforts 
to  form  a  police  union  ■were  frustrated  by  giving 
the  men  an  increase  in  pay  before  they  got  ready 
to  demand  it.  La  September  there  were  thirty- 
seven  American  cities  in  which  the  police  were 
unionized;  but  with  the  e.xception  of  Boston,  Los 
Angeles,  Portland  (Ore.),  Wheeling  and  Okla- 
homa City  none  of  the  cities  were  the  largest  in 
their  respective  states,  and  Wliecling  and  Olda- 
homa  are  both  rolati^vely  small  cities. 

The  matter  came  to  a  head  effectively  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  There  the  District  Commis- 
sioners took  the  position  that  they  ■were  qnite 
willing  for  their  men  to  organize,  and  that  they 
approved  of  the  principle  of  collective  bargain- 
ing, but  that  they  would  not  have  on  the  force 
men  combined  or  associated ■^\-ith  any  other  labor 
organization.  The  police  took  the  matter  to 
court,  asking  for  an  injunction  to  prevent  their 
discharge  because  of  membership  in  the  union. 

The  subject  was  threshed  out  in  the  Serrate 
and  in  the  course  of  the  debate  Senator  ilycrs 
said:  "^Vithin  two  years  we  shall  have  a  soviet 
government  in  this  country  unless  something 
is  done  to  check  tlic  movement  for  unionization. 
The  police  force  of  every  city  and  to'wn  in  the 
L'nited  States  will  be  unioniKcd  and  affiliated 
■with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  -n-ithin 
sixty  days  if  the  police  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia arc  permitted  to  unionize.  The  next  step 
■■^11  be  to  unionize  the  army  and  na'.T>  and  tbey 
■will  have  just  as  much  right  as  the  police.  Then 
the  neit  step  -will  be  a  soviet  government.'' 

There  is  a  gro^^ng  belief  that  Government 
employes  must  not  become  affiliated  vnth  other 
labor  organizations  if  the  integrity  of  the  Amcr- 
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ican  system  of  government  is  to  be  preserved. 
Postmaster-General  Burleson  in  his  c^nn^al  re- 
port has  even  requested  Congress  to  repeal  a 
.  law  passed  in  1912  under  which  postal  workers 
have  understood  and  utilized  the  right  to  organ- 
ize. The  report  states  that  one  of  the  purposes 
of  labor  unions  is  to  coerce  the  employer,  and  that 
when  snch  employer  is  the  Government  such  an 
association  is  aimed  at  the  Government  and  is 
inconsistent  with  the  performance  of  public 
service  and  is  not  a  true  American  spirit. 

The  gathering  together  of  Labor  Forces,  Cap- 
ital Forces,  Farmer  Forces  and  now  the  possible 
-  Middle-Class    Forces    all   reminds   us   of   the 
Lord's  parable  in  regard  to  the  end  of  the  age, 
that  it  would  be  accompanied  by  a  binding 
together  of  the  tares,  professed  Christians,  for 
the  purpose  of  destroj-ing  them  as  tares — con- 
vincing them  and  everybody  that  they  were  not 
Christiaji,  properly  speaking;  and  proving,  as 
we  claim,  that  the  only  remedy  for  earth's  tan- 
gled affairs  is  the  speedy  coming  of  the  Golden 
Age  for  which  we  have  all  so  long  prayed,  "Thy 
kingdom  come,  thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it 
is  done  in  heaven".    Then  we  shall  see  that  all 
this  gathering  together  of  the  elements  of  soci- 
'        ety  into  different  bands  was  inevitable,  and  was 
*        divinely  foreseen  as  a  necessary  preparation  for 
I       the  inauroration  of  that  kingdom  of  peace,  joy 
and  divine  blessing. 

Pre -War  Conditions  By  d.  r.  Pierce 

HOW  many  times  we  see  p.rticles  in  the  daily 
press,  reminders  of  the  times  preceding  the 
war,  calling  attention  to  the  then  cheap  prices  of 
necessities,  and  the  variety  and  quantity  of  what 
are  now  regarded  as  luxuries.  These  inchido 
food,  clothing,  fuel,  housing  facilities,  amuse- 
ment and  recreation,  education  and  travel. 

2ilany  people  are  coming  to  be  "stand-patters", 
desiring  to  use  all  the  machinery  of  religion, 
goverilEHjnt  and  industry  to  return  the  world  to 
the  condi'fions  prevailing  in  the  pre-war  days, 
not  recognizing  the  totally  un'satisfactory  ends 
attained  in  those  times,  as  well  as  row. 

A  cartoon  recently  appeared  in  a  prominent 
daily,  which  if*-,printed  by  a  so-called  radical 
paper  woulAhave  brought  do^\'n  the  calumny  of 
the  entire  "conservative"  press,  as  being  in- 
tended to  produce  unrest.  It  had  for  a  central 
figure  an  office  worker  seated  at  his  desk,  -w-ith 
a  ball-and-chain  attached  to  his  ankle,  with  the 


terse  suggestion  that  "whoever  is  satisfied  with 
his  present  job,  is  like  the  person  behind  the 
prison  bars,  tied  for  life  to  a  ball-and-chain". 

In  Exodus  16 : 3  we  read  that  the  nation  of 
Israel  murmured  at  the  action  of  the  Lord  in 
leading  them  out  of  Egypt,  where  they  had 
plenty  to  eat  and  nothing  to  worry  about,  not 
remembering  that  they  were  on  the  way  to  the 
promised  land,  "flowing  with  milk  and  honey". 
So  also  the  people  now  who  desire  to  return 
to  the  pre-war  conditions,  forget  that  we  are 
on  the  way  to  the  Golden  Age  and  that  no  pos- 
sible force  can  turn  mankind  back  to  the  condi- 
tions that  are  now  forever  past. 

Knocking  Out  the  Foundations 

ABOUT  30,000  Italians  have  left  for  home 
•  recently,  and  comparatively  few  have  im- 
migrated. Other  nationalities  are  said  to  be 
planning  to  go  to  Europe  or  some  other  conti- 
nent than  America  as  soon  as  conditions  for 
travel  ease  up.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
dove  of  peace  is  looHng  for  a  place  to  roost 
on,  the  huge  net  after-war  rmmigration  shows 
no  signs  of  materializing.  Miners  are  giving 
up  mining  and  going  into  work  where  they 
can  make  a  good  living  for  their  families.  Steel 
workers  are  getting  out  of  the  industry  and 
into  other  lines.  Farm  laborers  are  quitting 
the  farm.  Lumber  jacks  no  longer  like  the 
rough,  hard  life  of  the  camps. 

If  the  world  war  and  the  unrest  of  a  pseudo- 
peace  are  driving  common  labor  from  its  task, 
or  maldng  work  distasteful,  from  a  sense  of 
restrictGiT  liberty,  who  is  going  to  do  the  hard 
manual  labor  of  railroad  building,  foundation 
work,  milling,  or  the  farm^  Common  laboF-- 
must  not  be  despised.  Conditions  in  America 
have  always  hitherto  been  attractive  to  the  hard 
workers  of  Europe,  v.i;o-have  felt  that  here  was 
a  chance  to  make  good  for  themselves  and  their 
families.  But  now  the  news  is  going  through 
Europe  that  this  is  not  as  good  a  place  as  it 
used  to  bo  for  poor  men.  Americans  must 
beware  not  to  knock  out  the  foundation  of  their 
industrial  structure. 

A  better  acquaintance  with  the  stranger  with- 
in our  gates  brings  out  the  fact  that  he  pos- 
.sesscs  qualities  as  good  as  are  to  be  found. 
A  little  of  the  brotherly  appreciation  that  will 
characterize  the  Golden  Age  would  go  a  long 
way  now  to  oil  the  joints  of  the  social  machine^ 
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City  Garbage  for  Hogt 

AKEOX,  Oliio,  ]ias  had  the  usual  expensive 
and  u)iMUii-;factory  experience  w-ith  the  dis- 
ijosal  of  city  Aarbtige.  In  by-?»one  days  the  eiti- 
zenesses  Luiiiod  or  buried  their  scraps,  left  them 
oat  for  the  occasional  itinerant  private  collector, 
or  threw  thorn  into  the  back  street.  In  191C 
the  city  startt^d  a  reduction  plant  of  tweuty-five- 
tons-a-da;.'  capacity.  Tlie  customary  system  ws.a 
to  be  folIo-A-ed  of  digesting  liie  garbage  ^\dth 
steam,  drying;  it,  running  rasoline  through  it  to 
rorover  die  fats,  and  burnmg  the  dried  residae. 
The  collection  was  au-arded  to  a  private  con- 
cern, the  Alcron  Garbage  Collection  Company, 
and  the  operation  of  the  plant  to  the  Akron  G-ar- 
bage  Disposal  Company,  which  was  paid  $3.12 
a  ton  for  collecting  garbage,  and  -which  paid 
the  city  $S-00  annual  rental  for  the  $116,000 
plant.  The  city  gre-\v  rapidly,  and  the  com- 
panj-  iiicrea.sed  the  daily  capacity  of  the  plant 
to  forty-five  tons. 

The  collection  service  never  proved  to  be 
satisfactory,  either  to  the  citizenesses,  or  to  tlie 
company ;  for  it  was  conducted  at  a  loss  of  about 
$3000  a  year.  The  disposal  company  cleared 
about  $1300  a  year,  making  the  net  resolt  of 
the  operation  to  the  companies  a  los3  of  Eome 
$3800,  a  discouraging  outcome  on  disagreeable 
V'-ork  done  at  groat  effort.  The  garbage  com- 
panies finally  took  advantase  of  a  technicality 
to  tcrnancte  tiicir  contract  and  end  a  losing 
venture;  and  the  plant  came  back  to  the  city, 
which  paid  nearly  $100,000  for  the  contractor's 
invested  interest  in  the  plant  and  for  the  teams, 
trucks,  barns  and  bins. 

The  i^lant  Avas  the  source  of  bad  odors  tliat 
affected  two  residential  sections  of  the  rapidly 
growing  city,  and  were  liable  to  give  more  seri- 
ous offense,  as  tlTS  river  boulevard  and  further 
yxtoisnions  approached  and  passed  the  location 
of  the  p!iu:t.  A  neiv  plant  wa^  ligurcd  on  of 
HX>  tons  capuriiy.  v.ith  an  outlay  of  !r-l:72,iX)0 
and  a  nrt  anuual  co.sl  of  ntariy  $j"),«»0,  with  no 
tollini?  h')^-  soon  a  city  with  the  oxpanMivo  capac- 
ity ot-v^J^™"  might  again  surround  tiie  plant- 
quite  a  serious  affair  to  people  that  buy  or  rent 
homes  only  to  breathe  day  and  uight  the  per- 
fume of  steamed  garbage. 


There  is  one  garbage  dispoaal  plant  that  can 
be  moved  at  will,  and  that  is  a  herd  of  hogs. 
It  has  unlimited  cupaelty,  replaces  itaeif,  and 
can  be  sold  at  a  profit,  provided  tiio  garbage 
i«  obtainable  at  a  eoattliat  leaves  a  nuvrgia  on 
tho  seUing  price  of  pork.  3o  the  oity  fathers 
decided  on  the  new  style  plant;  and,  as  they 
weru  unwilling  to  undertake  the  reaponeibilitiesi 
connected  with  a  hog  farm,  advertised  for  bids 
on  the  garbtvge,  received  two  respoiisLbk-  liiilii, 
and  turned  the  city  garbage  over  to  the  new 
plant  under  private  ownarship.  Unfortuufltely 
there  is  no  plant  of  half  a  million  dollars'  cost 
to  be  built;  and  so  it  ia  decided  that  tiiis  ar- 
rangement i»  only  a  temporary  expedient, 
although  thoroughly  convenient,  economieal  and 
suited  to  the  interests  of  tho  common  people, 
the  taxpayers.  Whvtijor  the  consideration  of 
tlie  practical  iinpofssibility  of  any  substantiiil 
ralvC'ofE  from  the  inexpensive  hog  proposition 
enters  into  the  teinporariness  of  the  new  idea, 
ia  not  stated,  but  it  ia  well  known  that  a  poli- 
tician has  at  Ifia'it  some  ohsnee  when  there  is 
a  costly  plant  to  !»  built  and  operated.  How- 
ever, for  a  wliile  thy  Akron  citizens  are  getting 
this  valuable  per^'ic*  for  a  rsasonabie  price. 

It  is  an  old  story,  this  of  oppressing  the  help- 
less common  people,  but  it  ivill  soon  come  to  an 
end  forever  undor  the  grai?iou3  arrangements 
of  the  Golden  Age:  "for  they  [the  people]  shall 
cry  unto  the  Lord  beeauae  of  the  o]jprestior>-. 
and  he  shall  setid  thein  a  Savtor  .ind  a  gr(»at 
One  [Clirist  the  Heiul  of  the  government  in  the 
Golden  Age],  and  he  shall  deliver  tltem",— 
Isaiah  19 :  20. 

England's  Child  Slaves 

IT  IS  useless  to  claim  that  a  child  laboring  in  a 
factory  is  anything  less  than  a  slave,  cither  of 
conscicncoh^gs  or  jioviM-ty-^tricken  puronte  or 
certainly  of  tlio  oflf^ti  ivtutlcso  or  brutal  foiv- 
luc-n  or  foriwDiucii  in  cliar'^o  of  tiio  work  of 
.-irivin?  th"  litllr  oi.i^r  ^o  c;ft  thw  porttid  of  iL-'hli 
iliat  Ihc  law  of  profits  r*;quirf>tf.  Children  ou^ht 
not  tn  br  allowed,  mu^h  lc8s  forced,  to  wfirk 
in  such  an  enviroruncnt  as  tlio  factory  or  mill. 
The  child's  place  and  right  in  iu  the  suniihine, 
where  it  can  exercise,  work,  and  play  until  little 
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mnscles  and  nerves  are  strong  and  sturdy  for 
the  life-work  before  them. 

Bat  England  has  its  cliild  slaves  by  the  thoti- 
sands,  and  British  investors  are  coining  the  life 
blood  of  little  ones  iuto  dividends.  Nobody 
cares;  for  does  it  not  pay  to  u-ork  the  ueak 
little  arms  and  fiiigers  better  than  those  of  the 
gro's%"n-ups  who  demand  more  money?  So  in 
Manchester  seven- year-old  children  labor  ten 
hoars  a  day  for  11  cents;  and  boys  and  girls, 
that  should  at  least  be  at  school  and  getting  a 
ohance  in  life,  are  sla^-ing  ont  their  thirteen  and 
foxirteen-year-old  brains  and  bodies  for  less 
than  a  dollar  a  wt-et  01  forty  or  fifty  hours.  Of 
sonshine,  green  fields,  good  comfortable  bed;;. 
and  of  the  joy  and  gladness  the  dividends  bring 
to  a  few  rich  idddies,  these  thousands  of  chil- 
dren know  nothing — and  ■vhy  shonld  they,  -when 
they  can  so  early  become  "useful"  members  of 
society  and  earn  dividends  for  some  one  else! 

The  "'great"  city  of  Manchester  boasts  6000 
little  Tforkers  of  seven  to  fourteen  years,  includ- 
ing 1500  girls.  Warrington  has  the  distinction 
of  having  700  child  slaves.  No  mill  city  exists 
in  England  that  cannot  point  ■with  pride  to  its 
hundreds  or  thousands  of  these  invaluable  in- 
fant pillars  of  the  indubtrial  and  social  order. 
Girls  work  tiveiity-oue  hours  a  week  for  11 
cents,  or  half  a  c«rt  an  hour.  Others  labor  from 
4: 15  p.  m.  to  10  every  night  and  fourteen  hours 
Saturdays  for  28  cents  (with  tea  and  sapper) 
for  the  week.  Little  boys  of  eight  slave  ten  and 
one-half  hours  a  day  for  20  cents.  They  labor 
in  all  binds  of  places— in  Deansgate  650  deliver 
milk.  "JOol  run  errands,  319  are  in  barber  shops, 
CO  in  pawTi  broker  shops,  and  SS5  serre  as 
spare-time  household  servants. 

Tlie  fact  that  these  oiiildreu  have  been  reduced 
to  slavery  is  attributable  largely  to  the  greed 
of  their  parents.  In  most  of  the  places  where 
child  slavery  is  practised,  the  parents  earn 
ample  wages,  and  there  is  no  eeononuc  excuse 
for-tlie  ruining  of  the  lives  of  the  little  ones  to 
add  a^-shilling  or  two  a  week  to  the  family  in- 
come. But  employers  willingly  cooperate  in  this 
destruction  of  coming  manhood  and  woman- 
hood, for  how  elio  could  the  muuagcment  of 
busiaesses  big  and  little  make  :o  good  a  ^ho^\■- 
ing  on  aividfend  day?  Fortunately  there  are 
laws  of  'J'arliainent  which  localities  can  tate 
advantage  of,  though  the  Town  Council  en- 
counters powerful  influences  when  it  attempts 
to  prevent  any  of  this  child  slavery. 


But  the  Golden  Age  is  close  at  hand  when  such 
iniquities  shall  end.  Now  God  is  pictured  as 
looking  dovm  upon  earth  and  seeing  these  things 
and  saying,  "1  looked,  and  there  was  none  to 
help;  and  I  wondered  that  there  was  none  to 
uphold;  therefore  mine  own  arm  [power] 
brought  salvation  unto  me  [from  such  evils] ; 
and  my  fury  [against  such  evildoers]  it  upheld 
me".  (Isaiah  63:5)  Again,  "He  [Christ  in  the 
Golden  Age]  shall  judge  [rule  over]  the  poor 
of  the  people,  he  shall  save  the  children  of  the 
needy,  and  shall  break  in  pieces  the  oppressor'. 
—Psalm  72:4. 

The  New  Saloon 

THE  theory  of  some  would-be  philanUiropists 
regaxdijig  the  alcohol  addict  is  much  the 
same  as  that  a  person  prohibited  from  stealing 
needs  a  substitute  for  stealiug  and  that  philan- 
thropy or  religion  should  furnish  the  substitute. 
This  may  explain  the  effort  to  supply  the  "Idck- 
loss'  saloon  for  the  driitker. 

In  some  respects  this  is  true.  The  drinker 
that  went  to  the  srJoon  for  good  fellowship 
because  he  craved  it  ynil  go  somewhere  else  to 
find  it.  As  there  are  no  places  worse  than  Uie 
saloon,  he  is  obliged  to  go  to  some  better  place. 
Consequently  he  is  to  be  fonnd  in  the  pool  room, 
the  men's  club,  the  street  comer,  the  Y.  M-  C.  A., 
or  almost  anpvhere  with  other  fellows  be  likes. 
By  thousands  he  is  joining  the  Knights  of  Co- 
lumbus and  other  secret  societies  where  the 
social  instinct  can  be  gratified  and  the  inspira- 
tion of  crowd  psychology  enjoyed. 

The  man  who  drank  because  he  likos  to  get 
drunk  is  not  going  to  a  Uquorless  saloon.  He 
may  know  where  he  can  obtain  raisin,  peaeli. 
prune  or  dried  apple  whiskey,  and  get  a  product 
which,  though  far  inferior,  satisfies  an  abnomiart 
appetite.  Not  the  maliogany  bar,  the  shiny 
brass  foot-rail,  nor  the  piles  of  shining  glass- 
ware will  tempt  into  the  sacred  precincts  of  the 
prohibition  saloon  tlie  lover  of  alcohol  for  its 
own  sake.  That  is  not  what  he  desires. 

It  is  snggested  that  the  new  bar-room  will 
furnish  work  for  T.  M.  C.  A.  assistants  with 
whom  might  be  associated  '"as  a  sort  of  low- 
brow canteen  worker"'  the  former  bartender. 
Inspirational  work  among  saloon  devotees  is 
considered  desirable  by  the  advocates  of  the  new" 
saloon;  for,  say  they,  "the  bartender  himself 
was  usually  a  good  practical  psychologist  of 
human  nature,  and  not  only  prepared  the  favor- 
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ita  tipple  for  bia  customer  bat  also  -with  quick, 
'hou^li  sonietlmes  spurious  sympathy  famished 
]iun  wiih  ihfi  mental  coToioTt  he  nt'eded".  It  is 
not  regarded  woll  for  those  behind  the  new  bax 
10  wear  a  Y.  AI.  C.  A.  or  other  uniform,  bat 
"those  who  have  charge  must  assume  some  of 
the  nature  and  behavior  of  ordinary  individuala 
nnd  avoid  the  wearing  of  special  dress  or  uni- 
forms .ouggestive  of  Lnlubitions  and  prohibitions 
of  certain  aspects  of  society  that  liave  grown 
to  be  intolerant  of  the  average  individual''. 

It  is  hard  work  getting  up  a  ret\ned  substitute 
for  vice.  The  better  way  is  to  get  the  mind  of 
alcohol's  devotee  on  something  better,  not  to 
remind  him  constantly,  by  a  substitute,  of  what 
he  has  losi  and  still  craves. 

Schtcab  Not  Panic  Stricken 

CHARLES  M.  SCHWAB,  head  of  the  Bethle- 
hem Steol  Corporation,  at  a  banquet  in  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  recently  made  the  foUoAving 
statement: 

"A  good  many  peojple  these  days  are  'seeing  red'. 
Some  taifc  as  though  the  rrhole  world  is  tbre&tened  with 
overturn  by  Bolihevism.  1  am  not  one  of  those  who 
tallv  or  think  that  vnj.  And  particulaxly  here  in  Amer- 
ica, I  have  the  greatest  confidence  in  the  sound  and 
lerel-hcaded  common  sense  of  the  American  working 
man  and  of  the  American  people.  The  more  the  Bol- 
shevists talk  and  threaten  destruction  the  more  vnH  our 
p<?ople  see  through  ail  the  sophistry  preached  to  them,  and 
stand  adamant  for  America  continuing  to  be  a  La2id  of 
law,  of  order  and  of  opportanity." 

Mr.  Schwab  is  admittedly  one  of  the  wisest 
men  in  the  TTidted  States,  a3  he  is  one  of  the 
most  successful,  and  in  the  above  words  we  think 
he  has  spoken  not  only  with  wisdom  bat  with 
a  moderation  calculated  to  make  some  profes- 
sional patriots  stop  and  think.  One  of  the 
greati-st  dang>^rs  in  tiie  United  .States  today  is 
ihc  man  who  "sees  red"  and  fans  the  unrest  of 
thc^'-country  into  a  flame  by  denying  to  his 
fellow  citiz>^tts  iho  commonest  privileges  of  free 
speeeh.  Iret-  pr»-ss  and  free  assembly.  Such 
men  should  bo  loi-kfd  up  Lmmediately. 

It  I^  nefyil'-.^  for  us  to  as.-ur'^  the  readers  of 
Th>:  Goi-d;-x  Acf,  tliat  we  are  not  "'Bolshevists" 
— have  no  leanings  in  that  direction  whatever. 
Allhonfi,li  we  b.-liove  in  the  coming  kingdom  of 
our  Lord  and  Savior  Jesus  Christ,  as  do  all 
proft^s.-ed  riiri.stians,  yet  we  believe  the  Lord 
will  have  his  own  way  of  ushering  in  that  king- 
dom; and  we  are  certain  it  will  not  be  by  any 


acts  of  violence  such  as  have  been  attributed  to 
the  jBolshevists.  With  such  men  as  Mr.  Schwab 
t'spressing  his  confidence  that  the  United  5^tat<>s 
is  in  no  danger  whatever  of  Bolshevism  (an 
opinion  echoed  by  so  able  a  journal  a.s  the  New 
Tork  World)  some  of  those  who  have  so  much 
to  say  about  a  coming  red  terror  here  in  Amer- 
ica make  themselves  ridiculous.  If  we  ever  do 
have  a  red  terror  here  it  will  be  directly  due  to 
having  been  induced  by  a  needless  and  out- 
rageou.s  white  terror,  started  for  the  purpose 
of  concealing  and  retaining  from  the  common 
people  the  profits  of  the  world  war.- 

Living  in  New  York 

BROADWAY,  big  hotels,  theaters,  and  beau- 
tiful churches  are  not  all  there  is  oi  New 
York.  Neither  are  the  Riverside  Drive  apart- 
ment palaces  representative  of  life  in  the  big 
city.  No  r  is  a  position  in  tlie  lofty  office  buildings 
typical  of  jobs  at  which  most  New  Yorkers  work. 
For  New  York  is  a  city  of  poor  people;  of  human 
beings  striving  desperately  against  rapidly 
climbing  prices  and  rentals  and  slowly  creeping 
wage  rtiises.  He  who  would  live  ia  New  York 
most  exchange  the  geuuiae  things  of  subarban, 
small  city,  ^^llage  or  country  life,  for  the 
slightly  stimulating  environment  of  city  coa- 
tsets  and  a  host  of  disadTantages. 

Life  in  a  village  may  seem  dull  enough ;  but 
it  is  bright  beside  the  somber  picttire  of  the 
average  worker's  New  York  home  painted  by 
the  Women's  Municipal  League  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  in  an  investigation  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  New  York  State  Reconstruction 
Commission.    We  quote:  

"In  one  block  there  were  1050  families,  16S  white  and 
S35  colered.  Rents  wero  from  $l3  to  $23  in  the  Phipps* 
houses  (better  houses  built  by  a  wealthy  piulanihropias), 
and  from  ^S  to  $14  in  th'e  old  hoiises.  TLe  Phipps' 
houies  can  accoinn^odate  only  a  small  proportion  of  vhe 
people  who  would  live  there  if  they  could.  Many  oi 
their  I  the  Phipps)  tenants,  it  is  true,  find  the  rent  bor- 
deniocic.  Lilt  by  econonuiLng  on  other  npcesjines  they 
ir.aniffe  to  live  there  in  T'loanlinew  and  decency.  The 
.■har-i;t-r  of  the  other  hf*u>es  varied  with  their  ownsr?. 
liut  in  ircueral  they  were  old.  dark,  dirty  and  not  fit  for 
hiim.-;a  habitation.  A  high  grade  of  cleanliness  waa  not 
porslhle  in  the  best  of  them,  and  in  the  wor.;t  there  was 
crattiiiilly  no  sanitation.  The  cellars  were  damp  and 
Ml  of  rats,  the  halls  wwe  not  even  lighted  by  jjas  joti, 
rhe  four  flati  on  each  floor  were  served  by  two  toilets  ija 
the  hall,  the  plumbing  was  old  and  often  out  of  repair, 
M  that  the  air  wis  foal.    The  airshafta  and  the  narrow 
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court  sX'Sees  between  the  rears  of  the  teneininits  were 
littered  Tvith  the  Ti-osta  and  garba^  which  the  tenants 
l>ad  thrown  out.  Fhvsiciaiu  attending  cases  of  iUneia 
in  the  block  traced  them  La  many  in>t;iuces  to  this  filth. 
E:ccept  in  isolated  cases,  no  g^reat  overcrowding  of  indi- 
vidual families  was  found  and  little  of  the  extreme 
poverty  •5-^ii<:h  the  inexperienced  investigator  would  as- 
pect to  find  in  houses  of  this  type.  These  ■v^s  the 
homes  of  the  general  rtin  of  wage-^arcets  in  ^few  Yoi!;. 
They  are  possibly  a  iittl.?  bottor  off  with,  the  high  wp.^es 
eomnvantkd  by  hibor  to^Iay,  bnt  ti-.pir  personiil  ^stacJard.' 
had  not  ri.-sen,  iiiaimach  aj  there  v.-ere  no  better  hoiisea 
to  1»  had." 

A  nnmber  of  rpmedip;-  are  suggested  by  the 
E.^construetioTi  CotimiLtitiioii : 

1.  "Kelaxalion  of  restrictions  upon  btiilding 
imposed  by  the  tenement-hou<e  laT\-3  and  build- 
ing codes."  This  would  re^iult  in  a  little  more 
bnilding  of  n  still  inferior  type.  It  is  hard  to 
keep  thfl  hoiisRs  for  tiie  poor  decent  to  live  in, 
nnd  an.'^enipulous  l.uildor.s  avA  Lindloid?;  vroiild 
ba  qnick  to  make  things!  worrit;  at  loss  eo5t  to 
thftnselvcs  it'  grftjili.'d  tho  opportUJiiiy. 

2.  "Raising  a  i'v.ml  ,))y  general  subscription 
for  new  tenement?."  Such  a  pa!3?ing  of  tlie  hat 
arorund  sarors  of  the  ijeg^^ing  motliods  of  rp- 
ligioas  institutions,  and  would  be  likely  to  result 
in  the  minimum  amount  of  funds. 

3.  "Esenpting  certain  Ij-p^s  of  buildings  and 
moTtgagcfi  thereon  from  taxation  for  a  period 
Ions:  enough  to  encourage  investors  to  put  their 
mon'?y  into  thorn."  It  i.s  partly  the  high  taxation 
of  this  chiss  of  invps-tiuf-nta  that  had  kept  money 
out  of  building  operations,  and  the  opening  of 
this  door  would  doubtlosa  accomplish  something 
in  th«  riirht  direction.  Ert^n  tlipii,  the  high  co.st 
of  bnlldin?  raatf^iials  and  labor  stands  as  an 
almost  impa^'^able  barrier  to  the  t;mployiiieut  of 
funds  in  building. 

4.  "State  credits  to  encourage  the  erection  of 
adequate  accommodations  for  the  lower-paid 
wage-earner?."  Thi3  inisiit  be  a  fir<t-class  plan, 
yet  it  is  "Socialism". 

0.'  <5^ave  iJie  city  buy  up  in  advance  cheap 
land  in  order  to  hau^o  the  futura  population. ' 
Thi.s  plan  po^pe.sup.s  much  nu'rit  and  common 
sense,  bnt  unlortunatt'ly  would  '■uevifr  do"  here 
because  it  is  '■Socialism '. 

Tlie  plkin  f-fict  is  that  the  poor  and  needy,  to 
say  nothif^of  the  well-paid  workers,  are couiing 
to  a  stone  wall  in  (lie  matter  of  housing  accom- 
modations; for  thcro  is  not  enough  building 
going  on  to  provide  for  the  natural  growth  of 
population,  and  btulding  was  practically  at  a 


standstill  during  the  two  years  of  the  var. 
Eithet  people  have  got  to  stop  being  born,  or 
.something  must  be  done  ia  harmony  with  th« 
law  and  the  customs  received  from  the  fathers. 
The  country  debates  and  investigates,  and  does 
it  over  again,  bnt  fails  to  build  houses.  The 
authorities  exorcise  the  flames,  but  do  not  call 
oat  the  fire  department.  Metnwhile  the  people 
begin  to  feel  like  a  fifteen-year-old  still  in  his 
ten-year-old  suit  of  clothes. 

Some  day,  in  the  Golden  Age,  the  nations  will 
I'^arn  that  when  the  people  need  something  done 
the  regular  thing  "*-ill  be  to  go  ahead  and  have 
it  done,  it  is  the  essence  and  spirit  of  the  law 
that  tlie  people  be  taken  care  of,  and  properly 
provided  for,  but  it  is  as  true  today,  as  v.-hen 
spoken  of  certain  classes  that  the  Master  spoke 
of  two  iniMcnniiniis  ago,  "FuU  well  ye  reject  the 
conimandnient  of  God.  that  ye  may  kcf-p  ynur 
own  tradition,  .  ,  .  malcing  the  word  of  dod  ot 
none  ofTopt  tlirou^'h  ynnr  trndition  -which  yo 
have  delivered:  and  manr  sitch  Hkn  thinc;^  do 
y.j".— ilark  T :  0,  U. 

On  tteadina  Aloud 

IT  lis  a  deplorable  fact  that  the  custom  of 
reading  aloud  has  almost  passed  away  and 
that  witli  its  passing,  due  to  our  modern  habit 
of  reading  htirriedly  and  breathlessly  to  cover 
aS  much  ground  as  possible,  the  matter  of  an 
intelligent  giving  forth  of  the  word.s  rsad  aloud 
and  the  matter  of  modulating  the  voice  and  the 
ttse  of  full  tones  where  necessary,  is  fast  becom- 
ing a  lost  art.  In  times  gone  by  it  was  tho 
custom  for  a  member  of  the  fainily  to  rend  aloud 
of  an  evening,  and  generally  ."»ome  work  was 
selected  that  was  a  classic.  In  this  way  tltfr 
art  of  reading  was  acquired  in  its  best  estate, 
the  various  members  of  the  family  acting  as 
critics,  and  at  times  harsh  critics,  especially 
when  the  paragrnph  read  was  not  clear  to  them 
and  they  ivere  a  bit  irritated  because  the  mean- 
ing was  not  conveyed  to  them  as  they  thought 
it  ihould  have  been.  If  litis  old  fustoa^  of  read- 
ing aloud  was  rrvived,  what  a  proiitahle  way  it 
T'ould  be  of  sppr.diiig  tlie  long  v.iuter  evtniitgs 
aiound  the  f.nniily  tirerr^ide,  provided  the  .'-.elec- 
tion be  an  appropriate  one,  in  harmony  with 
truth  and  edifying  to  the  listouera. 

Few  realize  how  much  they  actually  lose  by 
rwoT  niethoda  of  :=peaking.  There  is  no  more 
i-'Tectual  way  of  improving  one's  delivery  thaa 
reading  aloud  the  best  authors. 
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Fuel  Engineering 

WITH  the  gradual  consumption  of  the  most 
valuable  and  most  easily  workable  fuel 
deposits  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  encroach- 
ments made  upon  the  coal  areas  of  other  coun- 
tries, great  engineers  are  giving 'more  attention 
to  fuel  problems,  and  with  good  results. 

In  England  Sir  Charles  Parsons  has  worked 
out  the  details  of  a  plan  for  boring  twelve  miles 
into  tlie  crust  of  the  earth,  at  which  depth  it 
is  estimated  a  perpetual  source  of  limitless 
power  could  be  obtained.  The  time  required  to 
sink  this  hole  has  been  estimated  at  about 
seventy  years,  although  some  engineers  believe 
it  could  be' done  in  forty  years. 

Meantime,  other  British  engineers  are  dis- 
cussing means  for  maki"ng  a  better  use  than 
heretofore  of  the  gases  generated  in  blast-fur- 
naces. For  some  time,  in  the  most  progressive 
steel  works,  the  plan  has  been  followed  of  clean- 
ing these  blast-furnace  gases  by  electro-statie 
processes,  and  it  is  proposed  to  utilize  this 
method  more  extensively.  Gases  thtis  cleaned 
may  be  used  direct  in  internal-combustion  gas- 
engines,  not  needing,  therefore,  to  be  biirned 
under  boilers  with  the  -great  losses  in  economy 
and  efficiency  attendant  upon  their  use  in  that 
manner.  They  can  and  should  furnish  all  the 
power  required  for  the  operation  of  all  the  steel 
works  machinery,  and  may  even  be  used  to 
provide  power  for  adjacent  factories.  The  re- 
searches into  fuel  economy  are  going  further, 
and  steps  are  under  way  for  a  study  of  the 
slag  problem,  to  see  whether  or  not  some  way 
can  be  devised  to  recover  and  utilize  the  now 
wasted  heat  contained  Ln  the  molten  slag  that 
runs  from  the  blast-furnace  in  connection  with 
the  flow  of  liquid  metaL 

'Fbese  steps  in  economy  and  conservation  are 
steps  in  the  right  direction.  If  the  Lord  of 
glory  valued  the  miraculously  created  fish  and 
bread  so  highly  at  the  time  the  five  thousand 
were  fed,  and  later  when  the  four  thousand  were 
fed,  as^to  ipake  arrangements  so  that  none  of 
tiie  foo4  should  be  wasted  (Matthew  14:15-21, 
15 :  32  -  38 ;  16 :  9, 10),  how  reasonable  and  right 
it  is  for  us  humans,  who  can  create  nothing 
miraculously,  but  who  are  wholly  dependent 
upon  what  he  has  created  for  us,  to  vise  wisely 


for  ourselves,  and  economically  on  behalf  of 
our  children,  the  blessings  which  God  has  placed 
within  our  reacL 

We  believe  that  at  some  time  during  the 
Golden  Age,  probably  just  when  it  is  most 
needed,  a  plan  wiil  be  put  into  operation  like  the 
Parsons  plan  or  some  other  good  plan  which  ^vill 
settle  the  fuel  and  power  problem  for  ail  time. 

Cheaper  Vanadium  \ 

IT  IS  a  benefit  to  humanity  w^orth  noting 
when  an  important  raw  material  is  produced 
at  lower  cost.  A  few  years  ago  vanadium  would 
have  been  spoken  of  as  a  Tare  element,  interest- 
ing because  of  its  chemical  peculiarities  and  for 
maldng  dyes  and  ink.  Today  it  is  of  great 
importance  in  the  industrial  world ;  for  a  small 
amount  added  to  steel  makes  the  latter  very 
tough.  Vanadium  steel  is  one  of  the  prominent 
products  of  the  steel  industry. 

Ten  years  ago  the  methods  of  getting  the 
element  from  the  ores  of  Peru  were  so  ineffi- 
cient as  to  extract  only  36%.  This  was  later 
raised  to  75% ;  but  now  the  electric  furnace  has 
been  tried,  and  gets  92%.  The  concerns  that 
have  been  producing  vanadiiun  are  enabled  to 
work  over  the  immense  slag  piles,  and  get 
enough  out  of  them  to  yield  one  company  alone 
a  profit  of  $3,000,000  a  year  for  three  years  to 
come.  The  public  would  be  more  interested  if 
the  improvement  led  to  a  lower  price;  but,  as 
there  is  little  competition,  the  benefits  of  prog- 
ress are  likely  to  be  absorbed  almost  entirely 
by  the  manufacturers,  who,  of  course,  axe  en- 
titled to  it,  if  they  choose  to  follow  that  policy. 
In  days  when  every  one  but  the  profiteer  feels 
the  stress  of  the  cost  of  living,  the  addition  of 
an  extra  di\-idend  of  $11  a  share  is  greatly 
appreciated  by  the  stockholders. 

But  in  the  Golden  Age  it  will  not  be  so.  Every 
advancement  acliicved  \yMl  be  hailed  by  all  the 
people  as  for  the  benefit  of  all,  and  not  for  a 
few,  however  proper  that  may  be  now.  The 
great  men  will  be  those  that  do  most  for  the 
common  people.  The  great  news  in  the  papers 
wdl  be  the  items  about  things  accomplished  for 
"all  of  us".  Money  mil  not  be  the  chief  thing, 
nor  evert  gold;  for  it  is  written  that  "I  [God] 
win  make  a  man  more  precious  than  fine  gold; 
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€ven  a  man  then  the  golden  wedge  of  Ophir 
[irom  which  tie  iinest  gold  came]". — Isa.  13: 12. 

The  Blast- Furnace 

ABLAST-PUENACE  is  always  kept  fiUed 
with  iron-ore,  coke  and  limestone.  As  the 
coke  is  burned  away  and  the  LLmestone  is  melted 
in  the  hearth,  the  column  above  settles  and  fresh 
quantities  are  dumped  into  the  top  to  maintain 
the  supply.  As  the  molten  iron  and  slag  run 
down  into  the  hearth  they  separate,  the  lighter 
alag  floating  on  the  heavier  iron. 

Two  tap  boles  are  provided  at  different  levels. 
From  the  lower  of  these  the  iron  is  drawn  off 
into  the  pigbed  or  receiving  ladle,  while  the  slag 
is  tapped  into  a  tank  of  water  know  as  a  gran- 
ulating pit,  or  into  a  slag  ladle. 

The  air  necessary  for  the  combustion  of  the 
coke  is  forced  into  the  furnace  under  a  heavy 
pressure  by  powerful  blowing  engines.  On  the 
way  to  the  fui-nace  it  is  heated  to  an  intense 
heat  by  being  forced  throaght  hot-blast  stoves. 
This  temperature,  being  added  to  the  heat  of 
combustion  of  the  coke,  adds  greatly  to  the 
smelting  power  and  decreases  tie  fuel  consump- 
tion in  the  operation. 

The  gases  resulting  from  the  combustion  of 
the  coke  are  partially  combustible  and  have  a 
considerable  fuel  value.  They  are,  therefore, 
drawn  off  from  the  top  of  the  furnace,  more  or 
less  perfectly  cleaned  and  then  bTimed,  partly 
under  the  boilers  to  raise  steam,  and  partly  in 
the  hot-blast  stoves  to  heat  the  blast. 

A  modern  blast-furnace  produces  400  tons  of 
pig-iron  every  day,  consuming  1300  tons  of  solid 
materials  and  2000  tons  of  air  in  the  process. 
There  has  been  a  change  from  the  old-time  mie- 
of-thunib  plan  of  running  a  furnace  to  a  method 
where  evcrytliiug  is  cai'efully  weighed  and  all 
charges  are  mixed  in  accordance  with  calcula- 
tions based  on  chemical  analysis  of  the  raw  ma- 
ttu'ials-and  accurate  calculation  of  the  charges. 
If  tlie  slag  is  too  silicious  the  pig-iron  \viLI  bo 
unsalable,  while  if  it  contains  too  much  lime  the 
iron  ^^^il  refuse  to  rim  from  the  furnace. 

One  oj  tha  most  common  ills  of  the  blast-fur- 
nace is  a  disorder  arising  from  poor  distribu- 
tion, called  scaffolding.  Instead  of  descending 
uniformly  the  material  adlieves  to  one  side  ajid 
bnilds  out  a  pasty  mass.  Occasionally,  parts 
of  this  scaffold  break  off  and  fall  to  the  hearth, 
deranging  the  working  and  damaging  the  qual- 


ity of  the  product.     A  scaffold  once  formed 
tends  to  form  again  and  become  as  bad  as  ever. 

A  slip  in  a  blast-furnace  is  a  sudden  settling 
of  the  stock  through  a  considerable  distance,  ac- 
companied by  a  more  or  less  violent  pni¥  of  gaa 
at  the  top.  In  some  Lnstaaces  these  slips  are  so 
seriou*  as  to  throw  out  large  amounts  of  lump 
ore,  coke,  etc.,  through  the  explosion  doors 
especially  provided  for  this  purpose  at  tlie  top 
of  the  furnace. 

Other  troubles  to  which  the  blast-furnace  falls 
heir  are  freeze-ups  in  which  the  iron  and  slag  set 
into  a  solid  mass  oa  the  hearth,  and  which  have 
to  be  opened  by  the  oxygen  blowpipe;  sl^am  ex- 
plosions due  to  the  water  jackets  leaking  into 
the  interior;  break-outs  and  gas  explosions; 
some  of  these  are  harrowing  and  frequently  ac- 
companied by  loss  of  life.  These  blast-furnace 
troubles  are  not  nearly  as  prevalent  now  as 
they  once  were. 

The  best  method  of  casting  is  to  tap  the  iron 
from  the  blast-furnace  into  a  large  receiving 
ladle,  where  it  becomes  thoroughly  mixed  into 
a  homogeneous  liquid.  From  this  ladle  it  is 
poured  into  iron  molds,  which  are  carried  on 
an  endless  belt.  This  method  avoids  the  sand 
of  the  time-honored  sand-casting  method  and 
secures  perfect  uniformity  of  composition. 

The  production  of  pig-iron,  starting  uith 
nothing  at  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  has 
grown  at  the  rate  of  100%  every  decade,  until 
now  it  is  the  largest  single  manufacturing  in- 
dustry (and  the  most  spectacular),  furnishing 
approximately  one-fifth  of  the  total  freight 
trafSc  of  the  railroads. 

The  Scriptures  show  that  even  in  the  Golden 
Age  certain  Idnds  of  iron  work  will  go  on  as 
usual,  and  this  being  so,  pig-iron  will  be  needeH 
and  will  probably  always  be  produced,  tJiough 
we  think  not  to  tlie  same  extent  as  now.  The 
statement  reads,  "They  shall  beat  their  swords 
into  plowshares,  and  their  spears  into  pruning- 
hooks;  nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  agains^t 
nation,  neither  shall  they  learii  war  any  more". 
— Isaiah  2:4 

During  1919,  the  jiroduction  of  pig  iron  in 
tlie  United  States  (reduced  by  the  steel  strilces 
and  coal  strilies)  averaged  84,000  tons  per  day. 
In  191S  the  average  output  was  105,000  tons  per 
day;  in  1917  it  was  104,500  tons;  in  19l(J  it 
was  106,500  tons;  in  1915  it  was  81,000  tons; 
in  1914  it  was  63,000  tons;  in  1913  it  was 
84,000  tons. 
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FI/NANCE-COMMERCE-TRANSPORTATION 


The  Law  of  the  Profits 

IT  SEEMS  to  be  the  logic  of  the  situation 
that  under  present  conditions  there  is  no 
escape  from  the  profit  system,  although  many 
lovers  of  their  fellow  men  are  vrorldng  hard  to 
devise  some  better  plan.  It  is  argued  on  behalf 
of  the  profit  system  that  without  the  chance  of 
making  a  profit  there  would  be  no  capital  avail- 
able for  any  enterprise.  It  is  pointed  out  that 
many  large  businesses  have  a  false  front  and 
are  kept  up  only  by  new  capital  and  new  men 
coming  in ;  that  many  fail  several  times  before 
they  ultimately  malce  good;  that  many  concerns 
go  on  for  years  without  maldng  any  profits ;  and 
that  for  every  concern,  which  remains  in  business 
thirty-three  years  the  chances  of  failure  are  one 
to  three.    Three  percent  fail  every  year. 

Those  who  have  given  the  matter  careful 
study  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  conspicu- 
ous successes  in  any  line  ai'e  relatively  few,  that 
the  only  time  of  great  profit  in  any  enterprise 
is  in  its  inception,  that  there  are  hundreds  of 
businesses  lite  the  canal  business,  carriage  busi- 
ness, bicycle  business,  liquor  business,  sailing- 
vessel  business,  etc.,  that  have  had  a  day  of 
great  prosperity  followed  by  the  almost  total 
loss  of  all  the  capital  invested  in  them  because 
they  have  been  superseded  by  something  better. 
They  point  out  that  many  a  man  has  succeeded 
in  a  small  business,  only  to  branch  out  to  ruin 
in  a  large  one ;  and  that  the  general  rule  is  that 
a  very  small  percentage  one  way  or  the  other 
means  success  or  failure.  It  is  w^ell  known,  too, 
that  while  many  holders  of  railroad  securities 
have  received  excessive  profits  on  their  holdings 
there  are  others  who  have  been  rewarded  very 
meagerly  for  their  investments  and  some  have 
losf^il  or  nearly  all  that  they  invested. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  question  attention  is 
called  to  the  ftict  that  labor  takes  a  risk  in 
iiidn.strv ;  and  that  while  capital  can  recover  itself 
by  investment  in  another  business,  labor  has 
but  its  one  l^'e  to  jve,  and  if  it  makes  a  mistake 
and  getS^into  the  wrong  line  of  work,  or  gets 
discharged  suddenly,  through  no  fault  of  its 
own,  it  is  running  a  risk  which  is  greater  than 
that  faced  by  any  investment  of  capital 

Labor  knovs  that  enormous  ixneamed  profits 


have  been  made,  not  only  during  the  world  war, 
but  before  it  It  knows  that  in  some  eases  those 
profits  have  come  from  adulteration  of  good;;, 
terrorism  of  competitors,  private  legislation, 
stock  watering  and  j  ust  plain  hogging.  Ins  tanccs 
are  on  record  where,  within  the  yeac.  19i9, 
three  times  as  much  money  was  piled  up  or 
distributed  in  profits  as  was  paid  out  on  the 
payrolL  This  was  in  the  cotton  business.  In 
another  case  brought  to  light,  a  concern  wishing 
to  sell  out  offered  their  business  for  a  fair  price, 
$2,000,000;  but  when  the  Wall  Street  crowd  sold 
it  to  the  public  ui  the  form  of  stocks  it  went  at 
the  price  of  $10,000,000.  The  workers  in  tliat 
business  wiU  have  to  earn  the  profits  on  the 
$10,000,000,  or  the  usual  howl  will  go  up  that 
wages  must  come  down. 

It  is  fortunate  that  the  incomes  from  most 
large  forttmes  go  back  into  business.  Not  aU 
the  businesses  into  which  this  surplus  capital 
goes  prove  remunerative,  however,  bat  whether 
so  or  not  the  worker  gets  a  return  in  the  form 
of  wages,  and  while  the  enterprise  lasts,  he  gets 
something  definite  in  place  of  the  ever-present 
risk  wluch  the  investor  must  face.  But  the  in- 
vestor's profits  in  the  long  run  are  greater  than 
his  risks ;  else  he  would  never  take  theoL 

Until  the  Lord  readjusts  the  labor-capital 
problem,  tl:e  present  arrangement  is  doubtless 
as  good  as  fallen  man  can  devise.  Communism 
is  entirely  impracticable,  and  is  not  sanctioned 
in  the  Scriptures  when  rightly  understood.  -  A 
redistribution  of  the  good  things  of  life  would 
he  futile  unless  the  good  tilings  continued  to  flow 
in  from  field  and  factory;  and  the  spur  of  neces- 
sity, on  the  part  of  both  capital  and  labor,  seems 
essential  in  order  to  insure  the  continuance  of 
that  flow.  It  is  very  sad,  however,  that  the 
workers  in  so  many  factories  must  perform  nar- 
rowly prescribed  rounds  of  duties,  without  ever 
seeing  the  stockholders  for  whom  they  work. 
Doubtless  those  employers  are  moving  along 
right  lines  who  are  doing  what  lies  in  their 
power  to  make  the  w^orking  and  social  conditions 
of  their  employes  as  good  as  possible. 

The  Lord's  remedy  for  the  capital-labor  troub- 
les in  which  the  world  is  writhing  is  not  force 
and  more  force,  hate  and  more  hate,  but  gener- 
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osity  and  more  generosity,  love  and  more  love, 
in  the  endeavor  to  find  the  best  possible  balance 
between  the  interests  of  the  nation,  the  commu- 
nity, self  and  the  other  fellow.  Let  us  all  try 
to  take  the  other  fellow's  viewpoint  aa  mach  us 
we  can,  while  not  forgetting  our  own,  and  re- 
solve not  to  do  an  injustice  to  anybody.  Thus 
each  in  his  own  comer  can  make  a  little  start 
toward  getting  things  ready  for  the  Golden  Age. 
Better  to  be  ready  for  it  when  it  comes  than  to 
have  it  find  us  unready  and  disposed  to  try  to 
interfere  with  the  arrangements  of  mutual  love 
and  justice  which  the  Lord  will  enforce  in  hia 
own  good  way  in  the  new  era  now  at  our  doors. 

Improved  Highway  Laws 

PENNSYLVANIA,  once  reputed  to  have  had 
the  most  unsatisfactory  motor  vehicle  laws 
of  any  state  in  the  union,  has  a  new  law  which  is 
now  claimed  to  be  one  of  the  best.  It  protects 
the  public,  and  the  drivers  as  well,  by  requiring 
that  all  automobile  drivers  shall  be  in  full  use 
of  both  hands  and  have  normal  sight  and  hear- 
ing. Provision  is  made  for  the  issuance  of 
learner's  permits,  and  against  the  passing  of 
street  cars  while  receiving  and  discharging  pas- 
sengers. Moreover,  physical  proof  of  owner- 
ship, in  the  shape  of  the  car,  must  be  furnished 
at  time  of  registration,  thus  making  registration 
of  stolen  cars  difficult.  The  law  also  makes  it  a 
eriminal  offense  to  deface  factory  numbers  and 
to  sell  and  transfer  stolen  automobiles.  In  prac- 
tice the  law  is  found  to  work  well. 

The  care  which  is  taken  of  the  interests  of 
the  public  in  this  country  is  truly  remarkable  in 
comparison  with  some  of  the  customs  abroad. 
In  Paris,  for  example,  if  a  person  is  run  over  on 
the  street  the  one  arrested  is  the  one  that  was 
run  over,  the  obstruction  of  traffic  being  the 
major  offense.  The  same  principle  obtains  in 
London,  whe're  the  risk  of  crossing  the  street 
is  placed  entirely  upon  the  pedestrian.  The 
traffi;c4&ws  of  Paris,  and  tlie  customs  of  London, 
are  protably  survivals  of  the  time  when  the 
conunon  people  were  obliged  to  make  way  for 
the  royalty,  who  were  theoretically  supposed 
to  be  the  owners  ot'  everytiiing  and  ditioiselves 
to  be  aboVe  aij  law.  In  America  we  do  not  do 
things  that  way.  Here  the  common  people  are 
the  sovereigns,  and  the  laws  are  made  at  their 
behest  and  in  their  interest. 

Look,  too,  at  the  history  of  this  nation.    We 
'are  far  from  claiming  that  it  is  perfect :  we  c&n 


see  much  room  for  improvement  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  are  willing  to  admit  that  Americans 
can  still  leam  some  things  from  other  parts  of 
the  world  — r  particularly  from  Great  Britain; 
nevertheless  no  other  nation  on  earth  has  such  a 
history.  We  as  Christians  are  opposed  to  war 
among  truly  Christian  people ;  and  yet  we  mnst 
acknowledge  that  some  causes  of  war  are  more 
just  than  others,  and  of  this  more  just  class  the 
wars  of  the  United  States  seem  to  have  been.  , 
The  prosperity  of  this  land  is  so  phenomenal 
as  to  be  the  constant  surprise  of  the  world.  The 
poor  from  all  nations  have  become  the  wealth- 
iest nation  on  earth.  And,  whatever  may  yet 
become  true,  under  the  changing  conditions  by 
which  the  trusts  are  obtaining  so  great  a  con- 
trol, this  land  hitherto  has  certainly  been  well 
illustrated  by  the  statue  of  "Liberty  Enlighten- 
ing the  World"  in  the  harbor  of  New  Tory  City 
—the  work  of  Bartholdi.  The  great  truth  thus 
symbolized  is  appreciated  by  but  few. 

Public  Utilities  Troubled 

IT  IS  no  fun  to  own  a  public  utility  company 
like  a  gas-producing  company,  for  example, 
and  then  bav^  an  unexpected  war  come  on  and 
boost  the  costs  of  maldng  the  gas  away  up  near 
the  price  which,  by  law,  the  said  public  utility 
company  must  charge  for  its  product.  Some 
of  tiie  public  utility  companies  in  and  about 
New  York  are  now  feeling  the  pinch,  the  costs 
for  the  oil,  labor  and  coal  used  in  each  thousand 
feet  of  gas  now  running  to  about  60%  of  the 
selling  price.  Atop  this,  cast-iron  pipe  and  steel 
pipe,  of  which  large  quantities  are  used  in  the 
gas  business,  now  cost  more  than  twice  wliat 
they  did  in  1915,  and  the  sheepskins  used  for 
meters  cost  two  and  a  quarter  times  the  price 
formerly  paid  for  them. 

Of  interest  to  the  gas  companies  is  the  ruling 
of  the  Court  of  Appeals  that  a  law  which  was 
constitutional  when  it  was  passed  becomes  un- 
constitutional the  moment  it  becomes  confisca- 
tory. We  think  this  is  a  wise  ruling,  good  com- 
mon sense.  At  the  same  time,  we  have  no  doubt 
that  these  gas  companies,  which  receive  all  their 
rights  from  the  franchises  given  them  by  tlie 
people,  should  be  limited  to.  a  very  modest  re- 
turn upon  their  investments,  and  that  the  state- 
ments which  they  render  in  the  effort  to  obtain 
higher  rates  should  be  scrutinized  carefully  to 
make  sure  that  the  facta  are  properly  and  truth- 
fully represented. 
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Farmers  in  Polities 

SHOULD  the  farmers  of  the  United  States 
make  common  cause  in  politics  they  -sFooId 
be  an  irresistible  power.  Of  the  43,232,911  in- 
dustrial population  in  1D17,  44%,  or  19,070,843, 
are  engaged  in  agriculture  or  animal  husbandry, 
and  are  farmers.  At  the  1916  Prc-sidential  elec- 
tion the  voters  numbered  18,256,743;  and  if  the 
44%  ratio  holds  good,  the  number  of  farmer 
voters  is  over  5,000,000.  Tlii?,  if  cast  in  a  solid 
block,  T\-ouid  carry  any  election.  The  farmers 
have  it  in  their  power  to  exercise  complete  con- 
trol of  the  affairs  of  tlie  cotmtry,  and  of  nearly 
every  state  in  the  Uoion. 

TliG  universal  cause  of  unrest — the  liigh  cost 
of  living — ba.>  not  left  Uie  fiirnier  uutouchcd. 
Tho  aETficultuial  Titan  is  waking  up,  because  in 
his  slefp  things  have  gone  against  him.  The 
rise  in  price  of  food  products  appeared  to 
benefit  the  fanner  unduly,  but  not  so  in  fact, 
since  tho  purchasing  power  of  his  products  just 
about  kept  up  with  the  cost  of  living.  Tlie 
farmer  feels  the  pinch  as  much  as  any  one  ex- 
cept the  clerical  classes;  for  while  profiteers 
Tvore  permitted  to  ask  almost  any  price  tho 
fanner  T\'as  he]d  to  a  Gorernment-Ssed  price, 
and  could  not  take  a^^lvantage  of  the  extraordi- 
nary opportunity  for  money- maldng  afforded  by 
the  world  war  with  its  soaring  prices. 

Now  that  the  war  is  over,  tlie  farmer  is  tak- 
ing invoutoiy  to  find  who  has  been  piiiclting 
him,  and  he  is  inclined  to  tliiiik  tliat  it  was  done 
by  labor,  by  the  wealtliy,  by  the  railroads,  and 
by  Government  prices.  Especially  he  is  in- 
clined to  think  tl'.at  when  the  big  move  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  living  took  plnce  in  1919,  he  was  the 
unfortunate  victim;  for  the  prices  that  tumbled 
wcrft..the  price.s  for  farm  product?,  and  he  -saw 
valti-'^.i  \':ii;i>ii  to  t'je  ainou.-it  of  huiidrcdi  of 
millioiio  of  ilollai's.  Whe-n  p^rk  droppcrJ  nearly 
hiUf  in  prico,  tl'.o  lo.s?  uli.on  the  farmer,  at  a 
time  when  furniture,  house  furni.>iungs,  clothing 
and  otlter  articles  kept  on  up  the  lull,  and  retail 
butei;er4ehargTjd  no  le.'is  for  povk  cliops.  Ha  fig- 
ures  that  when  sugar  went  up  to  seventeen  cents, 
Ihe  benpftt  went  to  the  protiteor  and  the  refiner, 
and  v.tjuI(1  not  have  risen  if  the  far7r.??r  had  ber-n 
kept  in  mind.  He  naturally  cannot  see  the  equal- 


ity-for-all  when  he  wns  held  to  $2.26abti.'!hel  for 
wheat,  when  the  demand  would  have  given  liiin 
$5.00  wheat  and  enabled  him  to  pile  up  a  reserve 
such  as  the  rich  corporations  heaped  up  by  the 
billions  of  dollars  dnring  the  war.  Any  worm 
is  liable  to  turn ;  and  the  farmer  has  about  de- 
cided that  if  tlio  agitation  for  lower  food  prtcr^s 
ii  continued  vvith  further  success,  he  may  stop 
producing  food  that  does  not  pay  hifn  to  plant, 
rai.se  less,  and  let  the  rest  of  the  people  look 
out  for  themselves,  if  they  can  get  along  without 
Ills  cordial  coijperation. 

The  farmer  has  decided  to  act.  He  has  deter- 
mined that  1920  shall  signalize  the  formulation 
of  a  definite  agricultural  policy  designed  to  give 
him  a  much  greater  inftufucc  in  the  manage- 
lufnt  of  Am.-rican  aifairs.  The  little  farruer 
organizations  are  rapidly  amalgamating  into 
the  hngpst  units  ever  Icnown  in  American  poli- 
tics. These  immense  atsociations  are  made  up 
of  millions  of  detomiined  men,  and,  as  stated  by 
the  president  of  one  of  them,  "We  shall  elect 
a  President  to  guide  our  policies  in  conjunction 
with  a  cabinet  composed  of  farmers  from  every 
state  in  the  Union". 

At  this  juncture  the  farmer  finds  himself 
blessed  with  an  unprfcpdonted  popularity.  He 
is  Eurroundod  by  politicians,  telling  him  all  his 
good  qualities,  predicting  great  things  for  him, 
and  offering  to  guide  his  foct  into  ways  that  will 
save  tho  industrial,  economicj  political  and  in- 
ternational situation— if  only  the  farmer-Mall 
follow  liis  sudden  friends.  The  real  object  of 
the  politicians  is  to  break  up  the  farmer  move- 
uiont  into  small  units,  and  render  it  iimocuous — 
anything  to  keep  the  farmers  from  achieving 
tlie  unpar.i.ll.^lftd  jucces.^  jitst  v.-on  by  the  united 
fanners  of  Cnnr.da. 

E-.'cti  thongh  tl-.o  politician?  do  tell  the  farm- 
ers so,  there  is  r.o  question  that  the  farm  with 
its  hard  wovlc  ;ir.d  nieagc-i'  return.'?,  with  its  near- 
ness to  nature  ar.d  its  enforco>i  opportunities  for 
lefiection  and  meditation,  creates  the  most  con- 
.'5Gr\-ative  body  of  men  in  any  nation.  Many  are 
tlie  assurances  to  that  effect: 

"The  faQure  of  the  industrial  confrrence  to  accomplish 
;'.r!y  concTrte  Ihin^  raafci'ii  nocoss.iry  an  otT(>n.iiva  inrl 
defensive  alliaEce  betirecn  all  ccnstructire  forces  of  the 
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country.  In  thia  crisid  the  faxnier  must  get  to  the  helm ; 
aad  he  mtist  stay  aX  the  helm  until  the  sliip  ol'  state  u 
brought  safely  into  the  haven  of  rest." 

'"There  is  a  growing  conviction  thai  agriculture  muit 
be  the  intercfissor  between  the  warring  fiictiona,  that  Uie 
i"armep  muat  stabilize  conditions  and  make  hia  great 
influence  felt  at  thia  time." 

The  I'armf  r  is  now  assured  Uuat  the  poliLiclans 
and  the  ricli  all  along  rcaUzed  that  he  was  the 
onlv  person  -R-ith  sense : 

"The  fanner  ii  the  only  man  who  has  hii  feet  roally 
on  the  gTouud.  He  must  romaia  iirroly  at  his  post;  and 
while  reiLisin;;  to  surrijndiH'  any  rig'hts  which  are  his,  he 
should  hy  e.varnple  and  precept  e:;er('L-;c  such  an  iafluence 
a?  will  r.-'.;d  to  bria^-  ralmne-s  to  labor  and  awuraace  to 
capiial.  i;  tl'.e  .-aine  time  makiQ;|  it  clear  to  each  that 
notJiicg  that  ruakc-s  for  industrial  pro.gresa  and  commer- 
cial solidariiv  can  be  aceonipli^hed  without  the  aid  of 
ajricuhv.r';."' 

Tiie  farmer  listens  to  these  blandishment?, 
but  remenifcer*,  and  ^vonders  why  all  this  was 
not  found  out  before  tlie  ffi'eat  industrial  confer- 
ences, dt  Washington,  to  none  of  which  he  re- 
r-eived  so  much  as  an  invitation.  The  popu- 
larity is  too  sudden  to  be  real,  he  meditates ;  and 
liG  ends  by  deciding  that  the  safe  course  is  not  to 
let  his  movement  be  broken  up  or  misdirected 
by  desicpiing  '"friends",  and  that  as  heretofore 
he  bad  hotter  go  it  alone,  so  as  to  have  some 
ehancp  of  getting  something  done  the  way  he 
thinks  it  ought  10  be  done. 

There  is  quite  an  impression  that  the  Amer- 
ican farmer  is  inclined  to  hitch  up  his  horse  with 
that  of  organized  labor.  On  the  contrary,  most 
of  the  great  meetings  of  farmer  organizations 
disclaim  sur-h  an  iuiention,  in  some  instances 
^vith  stroi'LC  pxpres-sious.  One  farm  congress 
rosolvt-Mi  ■■roiHU-ninaiion  ot'  the  unions  for  their 
(•\T'•-^es.  .-iifli  as  uuioni/.ing  the  police  and 
ordering  strikos  and  thus  catling  dovni  the 
produi-rion  01  ner-.-ssiries'''.  Another  voted  to 
"Ofjpo:'*'  any  r.iSrr.pt  to  force  farmers  to  line  up 
wlLii^rjriatiiz'.-d  l:i!'..c.  or  to  have  agri<'ulturists 
)iarLi(.'ipaic  iti  uixu.^^i.m*  or  fonft-rf-dcos  to  sr-t- 
ile  til'"  dispinr-r.  oi  r-npiial  ami  labor".  Concern- 
ing tl:'='  I'lnnib  Phut  f.ir]aborc.iuiri)li-ii' railroads 
the  vot»'  atruinod  ilmi  t!ti>  farrnrv.-*  regarded  it 
a'*  dnniT'-rr.tis  fur  lln;-  wi-li'ari-  oi'  iln'  country, 
iiepanii'hg  <iov.Miun«'ni  iiwiit'iship  ol  railroad.-; 
and  othi'r  industrii^.';.  ihr-  farmer  cannot  forgot 
that  bo  i.<  tiif  ow.H-v  III'  ihf  farm;  and  ?o  ho 
says:  '■Suh.^tantinl  ronnlry  jtoopio  want  tite  rail- 
ways rolurmd  to  I  tie  o-svni-rs  at  the  earliest  pes- 
sibif  moment,  under  such  conditions  xs  will  ia- 


sore  reasonable  returns  on  the  value  of  the  prop- 
erties and  reasonable  rates  for  transportatioa 
through  the  country.  The  farmers  are  dead  set 
against  this  scheme  to  enmesh  them  in  a  web".  ^ 

The  principal  reason  for  the  conservatisdi  of 
the  farmers  is  that  they  are  themselres  fairly 
prosperous  owners  of  property.  They  have  .seen 
Russia  make  the  farm  the  property  of  the  nation ; 
they  have  seen  the  high  wage.s  of  the  cities  drate 
labor  off  the  farm  to  the  factories;  they  have 
felt  the  pinch  when  the  relatively  incompetent 
farm  laborers  that  remained  insisted,  on  $5  to 
$7  a  day  and  an  eight-hour  day,  when  the  owTier 
was  working  nearly  twice  that  long;  and  they 
have  not  forgotten  Low-  the  city  strikes  cnt  dov:n 
production  of  manufactures  and  raised  prices. 
To  the  average  farmer,  as  to  other  property 
owners,  the  labor  movement  is  anathema,  be- 
cause it  works  against  the  interests  of  employ- 
ers of  organized  workers. 

There  is,  nevertheless,  a  strong  movement 
among  the  farmers  that  would  link  up  witli 
labor.  Farmers  that  are  not  doing  very  well, 
that  do  not  read  the  big  New  York  dailies,  and 
that  are  not  too  illiterate,  are  out  in  favor  of 
such  reforms  as  recently  srwept  Canada,  and 
which  the  conservative  wealthy  agriculturists 
would  not  think  of  touching.  This  class  of  farm- 
ers is  fotmd  in  the  states  of  low  or  irregular 
rainfall,  from  Texas  nortli  to  the  Dakotas,  and 
also  in  the  South,  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  in 
the  Northwest.  They  are  exemplified  in  suoli 
orgauizations  as  the  National  Farmers'  Cotmcil, 
which  are  glad  to  affiliate  with  the  labor  organi- 
zations and  approve  their  programs,  thongh 
diffident  about  submitting  to  the  riiiership--oi 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  These  fam 
organizatinna  have  gone  on  record  in  favor  of 
the  following: 

1.  'iTiorough  Governmental  regulation  of  the  packing 
industry. 

2.  Government  ownership  of  railways  and  Gov.-m- 
mezit  control  of  the  meiThant  mmme. 

J.  Nauocaliyation  oi  iiarural  ret-ourees. 

■L  Keeping  the  hi^h  war  tares  on  the  wealths  &sA 
•.he  great  corporations  and  purtLng  xh^m  on  land  ht  li 
for  speculative  purpose:!. 

u.  Taking  ihe  credit  system  away  from  ths  baji'..  r* 
and  putting  it  oa  a  cooperative  basid  whi?a'e  the  sirail 
merchant  and  the  fanner  c»a  get  some  tseaefit  from  it 

i).  'ITie  I'ederal  women's  saffrage  ameTjdraeat. 

'.  Reniovai  of  ihe  tax  an  oieomargarine. 

ITiese  are  all  measures  calculated  to  beuellt 
the  poor  and  the  worb'ng  people,  and  are  not  so 
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well  thought  of  by  tie  -wealthy  farmers  who 
doQunate  the  farm  organizations  of  the  pros- 
jji^rous  xVliddle  West,  and  whose  sympathies  are 
more  wath  tlie  other  well-to-do  from  Wall  Street 
down  to  ihe  less  influential  oaes. 

The  National  Grange  is  an  old  organization 
and  rans  true  to  the  traditions  of  tie  farm  of 
decades  ago.  It  stands  for  no  change  that  -wOLdd 
not  directly  help  the  farmer,  and  is  a  po-^er 
for  the  preservation  of  things-as-they-are.  It  is 
interested  deeply  in  the  present  opportunity  for 
the  farmers  to  come  into  their  own,  and  ■would 
v.-eleome  control  of  the  countrj'  by  the  farm  in- 
terests. The  Nonpartisan  League  has  its 
strength  thus  far  in  the  Northwest  from,  the 
Dakotas  west,  and  is  oat  for  immediate  and 
direct  fariner-lalwr  control  of  Government,  not 
through  new  parties,  bnt  by  inside  control  of  the 
existing' popidar  parties.  It  has  been  showins: 
no  little  strength  and  will  be  a  movement  10  he 
reckoned  with  in  the  1920  elections. 

The  situation  of  the  farmer  in  politics,  in 
brief,  is  that  there  are  enouph  farmers  to  con- 
trol the  Government  from  "Washington  down, 
but  they  are  divided,  and  by  keeping  them  apart, 
insidious  efforts  are  being  made  to  prevent 
them  from  making  common  cause  and  taking 
the  management  of  affairs  oat  of  present  hands. 

The  average  farmer  is  a  lover  of  fair  play. 
As  says  the  Missouri  Fanner: 

"As  a  priniB  facie  pTopositior.  rhe  farmer  is  not  ir.ter- 
ested  in  eiiminatinj  the  Isgitininta  middleraan  or  ai'.y- 
body  rise  who  serves  a  luef  ul  purpose  in  our  sociaj  f2!)rio  : 
for  to  do  30  woulfl  be  w  destroy  a  ^ood  ciutomPT  f^r  t':? 
products  or  I'ne  farm.  Xor  hr.<  hp  auy  quinv-1  ■.vitii  I'Jir 
iJiisiaess,  so  long  at!  it  bohav^i  ii-oli — ;o  Ion:;  a-  it  '!o.  - 
not  step  on  his  top^  and  i?  r?2..-o!i<ii>Iv-  .Accent  ?o  rh^^  hj!- 
suicc  ai  iociety.  Bui  %\h.it  ho  !=  frc-m.^nilon^ly  i]..:-:.  ■  .-l 
ia  is  the  compslling  oi'  a  siina!'^  Jfci  I'l  it:"  rui-iii'i- 
placa  for  the  pro<lue'.,s  of  hi«  -v,  at  2iii  loii ;  a;!cl  i.T  \\t'-. 
unless, we  are  very  raxioli  rni^ra'-:' 11.  U*  u-  ahoiit  to  siv?  a 
demon?t¥n,iioD  of  siaodip?  no  on  hi'J  'I'P.d  ]'^;z-  thai  ■.  ili 
e-itound  iho  oldr-t  inh:!l:r.;r  r.  When  \  r.^  smo'.e  vi'  hr.ti  '■"■ 
rolLs  away  *e  hoiii-'vo  }■.■■•  \.  a!  *a:'"r;'  fi.-in  !''.e  '  •/''  '■■  " 
in  a  position  wh'-r'?!:-?  w'll.  ■■'.  ih-=  i  ..iTr.  i-.-.v-  •'!■•■,'''": 
ViTT  ije;lail'=  10  -:.y  aOo:^l  w;  .:.  L:^  ■[^s.li  n  ..-s-  .'•.;■  r:  ■ 
iniitsoi  hJfl  I'eh;-:  ar.rt  iVc.l  lot-  -  >•.  l;.rt>  h^  wUl  rio  lo-^j--;' 
be  l-'icked  af.d  t-jft'etl  abuur  brm-'a  Curi'f-^  vii'.ii  i\  oq  i';'- 
one  hand  t-fil  him  hoi/  muili  hr'  haii  pay  for  th^ir  -■.•1;', 
\ihile  upon  the  other  ihry  iiil  hiin  \wrh  <=riual  I'ranUir-- 
Iiow  mut'li  he  shaJl  reooi\e  I'cr  h'n  yeas''  afJiiOii-  \v>'(':. 
And  once  thui  orgi-Lniwd,  the  Arr.oricaci  fartTi.;r  wLU  ir- 
iTiPdiat*ly  becoTT.e  iho  grt-al.  r.-.u-r.-ative  balance- fthp>'l 
of  the  cation,  an  arthorase  lor  :c-l:  rjlimt  icdiiiiiua!.- 


ioD  and  tbe  rights  of  private  propttrty  as  i^iioft  tho 
socialistic  agitators  of  our  time,  and  a  bulwark  for  this 
Rffoublic  01  the  Fathers,  against  which  the  Lnn?  ol*  \\:j 
future  will  hujl  their  fury  as  harrnlefsly  as  the  wav.-s 
that  beat  upon  the  sentinel  rocks  that  guard  the  sea.'' 

Dou))tless  the  farmers  may  have  their  chance ; 
but  ilie  saving  of  a  world  from  ita  desperate 
plight  is  something  too  much  for  even  the  fann- 
ers, especiaJlv  when  their  unwisdom  and  liability 
to  imprudent  mass  action  is  recalled  in  connec- 
tion with  the  fiat-money  greenback  and  populist 
crazes  of  .some  decades  ago.  To  handle  the  in- 
tricacies of  trade  and  of  government  calls  for 
more  than  good  intentions  and  there  is  little 
evidence  that  the  American  Farmer  fully  grasps 
the  dangers  that  attend  even  slight  errors,  for 
example,  as  in  the  handling  of  foreign  exchange 
r»r  of  credits  to  foreign  nations,  to  say  nothing 
of  innumerable  other  problems  of  like  impor- 
(ano.  For  it  is  stiU  trae  that  the  less  one  knows 
about  a  task  the  surer  one  is  that  he  can  handle 
it,  and  that  ^ith  all  due  respect  to  good  inten- 
tions, "Fools  [those  not  understanding]  rush  in 
where  angels  [who  understand]  fear  to  tread". 
According  to  the  Good  Book,  "The  -wisdom  of 
the  pntdent  is  to  imderstand  his  way;  he  looketh 
well  to  his  going;  he  is  crowned  with  knowl- 
edge." (Proverbs  14:8,15,18),  Even  the  farm- 
ers, now  in  the  pride  of  self-reliance,  may  learn 
that  "a  prudent  man  foreseeth  the  evil,  and 
liidoth  liimself ;  but  the  simple  pass  on,  and  are 
puiiisliod". — Proverbs  22 :  3. 

Anarchy— Common  or  Preferred? 

IS    TEIE   Fourth  Volume   of  his   wonderful 
sp ricis  of  ScBiPTLTj^  Studies,  that  eminent 
niblo  iuident.  Pastor  Charles  T.  Russell,  said-r 

••'n*.(''  rr.a=-es  will  be  restless  under  their  restraint*,  but 
v.-;;!  be  Lir.-eions  of  their  vTeaknpss  as  compared  »ith  u\n 
l:!,!'.'-  arid  pi'inocs.  iinani'ial,  social,  religious  and  poliii- 
osL  v.i'.o  will  then  hold  s^ray.  The  majority  of  the  poor 
C!'il  r.'.'iJ'r  oIa?sc-s  prPlVr  peaioe  at  almost  any  price.  Tha 
i  ■.:•-  -  hi'.'e  uo  syrnpaLhy  wich  anarchy.  They  reaiivi 
T  r.:  'I-.?  i^or-i  [■■>rrr.  oi  ,T0Vi-'nim^Tit  is  bi^tt^^r  than  no"^'. 
'I'' ,-.  1.  ,iu„..  wiil  spf»i.  reliof  ilirotigh  the  ballot  and  ihs 
'..>,■;.-.  ;,il  r,\>!jir.-::ffi.-iil:  of  ea.-ih'.s  al'airs  for  ihe  fllmL'--.- 
;  r  1  01  ,-,1!.  for  lb-'  ularicg  of  moaopolies  and  uuliti,' 
r,-.i'i  th.>  nipinici  of  nature  in  tiie  haiid.j  of  the  p."p'.\ 
('■If  tb.p  puLlio  cr^>oii.  Tb"*  crisis  will  be  reached  when  the 
■  tH.-.-lo  uuliold.^ri  of  the  !a>v  shall  bi-^ome  violato-i  .->-C 
i'"i  !ii.  uQil  r.'.-isteri  oC  the  will  01*  the  majority  4^  c-:- 
]!■:  ;,v('  by  ihr»  balio:.  l''"ar  for  the  future  wOl  goad  tiif 
v.^ll-m.  snjpir  mn'.^s  to  de'pTatlon,  and  acarcby  will 
r^-'^iilt  vihen  Sociiiiira  fails."' 
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Readers  of  Tni;  GotDEjr  A02  know  that  ■*'(?  take 

no  partisan  position  on  qticatiotis  now  ag-itat- 
ing  the  pabHc  mind.  We  are  for  peace,  always 
for  peace,  nnd  nt-ver  for  violence;  for  ^e  could 
not  be  otlieruise  and  he  follo'-rers  of  the  Prinoo 
of  Peace;  bat  we  think  no  reasoning  mind  can 
bliiuie  n$  for  asking  some  pertinent  questions 
just  at  this  time. 

We  would  like  to  know  which  i«  the  more 
danseroua  follow,  iho.  anarchi'-^t  \nth  little  or  no 
power  at  his  command  of  the  anarchist  %rith 
,!7foat  powPT  at  hi?  fingers'  endr-.  The  great  to- 
do  -^vhich  the  -r^merican  aristocracy  i.<«  making' 
over  the  few  iiltra-radicrd  agitator?  who  arc 
talkin,^  re.^h  tbinprs  cannot  quite  hide  tlie  much 
more  dangerous  "plui^-hat  aiiarelusni'"'  which 
does  not  lurk  bat  is  hlatantly  and  (lamboyantly 
heralded  in  most  of  the  "responsible^'  org'ans  of 
the  coniitry.  It  would  be  nnnecossary  an<l  proT> 
nhly  UTitpae  (o  ■'ny  tlifit  'I'tth-.^r  the  rs^d-slurted 
0?  the  Chamher  oT  Commerce  vari'^ty  are  iu- 
pincore.  They  MUito  po5;^ihly  think  that  th.R  ndc 
of  men  is  more  opportune  than  the  rule  of  law. 
Many  of  ns  down  here  on  the  common  level  have 
wondered  why  the  nalwos  should  object  .S'o  s'^ri- 
ousfy  and  make  po  m,uch  noise  aliont  rule  hy 
\-iolonce  when  it  is  the  method  of  all  methods 
which  they  most  heartily  approve.  But  now  it 
peema  thai  it  is  not  30  much  the  method  that  ta 
objected  to  as  thf  few  individuals  who  are  talk- 
in,?  about  wrpstins:  the  adniini.^tration  of  the 
nif'thod  from  their  venerable  fimrcrf'. 

The  Xovembor  lotter  of  the  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton Institute,  certainly  an  exponent  of  aristo- 
cratic business,  contains  tlio  following: 

"The  country  oircs  a  rot;  of  thnnk;  to  Juo^p  Gary 
for  his  unequivocal  Jeclaration  of  tl>o  i-sue  itivolved  in 
the  general  labor  sittmtioa  !.hi;'iiig  his  testiniuiiy  bcfoi-e 
the  S^enate  Committee  iiiTc>'t!;.'3tirg  ihe  steel  strike. 
Thn  i.vnie  is  whether  inda»t:y  is  io  be  iiirect>;-<l  by  ?uoh 
'reiU'  as  Foster,  the  sCfel  strike  orciinizer.  or  by  employ- 
er3~*b^arc  ,=incerply  intPTo«t>'d  in  tb.e  condition  ot'  laiior, 
a<  well  as  the  profit-  oi!  caniral.  such  ii*  Jud/ze  Gary. 
Ai  importiir.t  phni-.^ .  f  rh"  v-^m  n'  ?;a.kp  is  v.h.'thL-r  labi.T 
.ird  the  cpr.Hral  piiijlic  arc  s-y.zi-^  to  r^cugrii-,'  ihac  capi- 
t".l  i:'  entif'-d  ti">  A  i  ;:"-V'-'V  ir.'.OTivi  V.  Ii<?  dii'^c-tioa  L-an 
i;'..i!;c  it  jroiriiC"." 

Thes^  v.'ord."  are  perfectly  plain.  All  one 
would  ne"e<t  to  do  to  prod\:ce  the  wilde.«t  ."^o-called 
radical  UteraLure  would  be  to  change  two  vrords 
in  that  last  sfutence  and  say:  'The  important 
phase  of  the  idsue  .^t  stake  is  whether  oapitaJ 
and  the  general  public  are  going  to  recognize 


that  labor  [skill-and-e.\perience  capital]  18  fiiv- 
titied  to  whatever  income  wisa  direction  can 
maks  it  produce'.  That,  of  course,  would  be 
red-handed  anarchy,  seeking  to  overthrow  th9 
Constitution,  to  wreck  the  social  fabric  of  our 
country,  to  stampede  the  land  with  Bolshevist 
ideas,  to  throttle  the  established  lustitutioas  of 
the  Ajiglo-Sason  peoples,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

The  choice,  Uierefore,  which  the  Ajuerican 
people  are  asked  to  make  is  not  between  an- 
archy on  the  one  hand  and  Uw  and  order  on  the 
other,  but  between  anarcliy  less  conventioually 
atti  red  and  anarchy  gownud  with  Fifth  Avenue 
preci^:ion.  T'ne  term  anarchy  is  here  used  in  its 
literal  etymological  tneaning  of  lawlessness. 
Butli  sides  freely  imply  the  use  of  force.  Either 
could  ])e  the  author  of' the  following  words,  but 
actually  it  is  the  capitalist  side: 

"In  .\mi'rica  v,c  m.iv  ho  .'uro  tiiat  th«  'Eghting  o-iJr*'' 


H-n  v.;;3  n^iRiiiju  Hi 


satriijis  who  fiiu.idcd 


R:pu!)l;r  is  .-till  pvosf-Tit  in  the  great  naajority  ot"  thft 
Ameriv^an  ^>eop!i!,  and  v.'iU  V?  in  evidecw  wh.'>ni;v-?r  an  1 
•ivVicrcver  our  toustitiiiional  righti  la  life,  liberty,  znl 
{iroffrty  are  prejudiced.'' 

V.'ilh  tlirents  like  this  thrown  at  them  it  need 
not  be  surpri.*ing  if,  in  answer,  sotae  youthfal 
Patrick  Henrj-  will  jump  np  somewhere  and 
shout:  "Woof!  woof!  gentlemen;  I  repeat  it — 0 
woof!  woof!"  If  merely  the* two  kinds  of  an- 
arcjiists  were  involved  it  wonld  not  b«  so  bad; 
but  the  general  public  suffers  and  pays. 

Inspired  by  tin'  recurring  threat.s  of  violence 
mailo  ijy  well-dressed  anarchists  in  high  j^lacct. 
and  realizing  that  these  threats  bode  no  good 
to  the  people  01  this  land,  The  New  Repuhlie  in  a 
recent  ii;.«ue  said: 

••.\mrTir:ui  educstora  and  lau-yers  no  longer  aetTs  it 
r!;;;  Govorr;im.<T;t  ayd  Coustitation  of  the  Uuited  Status 
is,  ;is  Jiioticc  II..l::!Gs  »ay,s,  au  e.vwriniunt  which  ctWfh 
■>:  iic  own  .-iit'.t>-  an  agency  of  self-adjustment  and 
wr.ii-h  -QCiki  it  in  t''.e  utmost  puiiiblQ  freedom  of  opiuior. 
They  act  as  gccd  Catholics  formcrlv  actod  in  relation 
•.o  the  sovcrnmer.t  iu:d  tli2  crofd  of  ilie  Catholic  church 
— r.s  ii  ('rie  i"!ijvor!'.!:u'nt  a:-.d  Couititutioa  were  the  oif- 
j'-idLmorit  o^  ult.iMtc  pf>lifii.ai  3n«l  social  truth,  wiich  :i 
to  'le  p(>r;:"tiiuu'd  !iy  pfrsotutiL'.^  aaJ  (.•.xtcrminatiiitr  its 
I'Qi'mie?  ruthiT  th:an  liv  vindiciitir.?  i«  own  qualilications 
to  rarn,-  on  ur.d-'T  v.^vr  cof-ditiors  thi?  difficult  job  of  nip- 
rlyirg  political  .sUvation  to  mankind.  If  Jl!«y  begin  by 
?ici-i3cuig  rreedoui  of  speech  to  what  is  supposctl  to 
1.'  '.he  siiiety  of  cor.sciciitio.'^il  government  they  trin  prA 
\w  jaL-riiltirg  i^oniiiiutioi'.al  ^'^''^mnient  to' tlia  ditta- 
l<irshi;>  ot  oao  dms," 
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AGRICULTURE  AND  HUSBANDRY 


Beekeeping,  a  Profession 

nnHE  familiat  and  insigniiicaEt  little  houey-bee 
-L  is  the  most  useful  ixisect  yet  domesticated. 
Each,  year  these  little  insects  gather  and  store, 
ready  for  consumption,  tons  of  nature's  most 
delicious  sweet — honey — ^whlch  would  otherwise 
go  to  waste.  Their  value  as  food  producers  was 
early  recognized  by  the  Government ;  and  during 
the  war  steps  were  taken  to  increase  their  num- 
bers. Their  valae  as  agents  in  cross-poUination 
of  flowers  cannot  be  overestimated.  Many  un- 
productive fruit  orchards  have  been  made  to 
yield  large  and  paying  returns  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  few  colonies  of  bees.  Thus,  many  a 
fruit  grower  has  testified  that  his  fortune  was 
made,  after  he  had  almost  given  up  hope,  by 
aid  of  the  bee  finally  called  to  his  attention. 

When  we  speak  of  the  bee  our  mind  is  apt  to 
wander  back  to  the  old  straw  skep,  or  log  gum, 
which  years  ago  was  a  common  sight -on  the 
farm.  But  in  the  last  few  years  beekeeping  has 
&  been  revolutionized.    The  movable  frame  hive 

£  was  introduced  by  Langstroth  some  thirty  years 

=^  ago.     Since  then  many  other  inventions  have 

(r  been  patented  and  discoveries  made  which  are 

•«'  of  untold  value  to  the  beekeeper.  In  the  last  few 

years  beekeeping  has  come  to  be  recognized  as 
one  of  the  professions  and  is  now  taught  in 
most  of  the  agricultural  colleges  throughout  the 
United  States.  Mail  order  courses  in  beekeep- 
ing are  also  to  be  had  for  the  benefit  of  those 
unable  to  attend  coUege. 

In  the  West  (Nevada,  California  and  other 
states)  there  are  many  large  beekeepers  who 
produce  honey  by  the  carload  and  number  their 
colonies  by  the  thousands.  There  are  records 
of  single  apiaries  having  750  colonies  which 
produce  an  average  of  fifty  pounds  per  col- 
ony; and  many  large  beekeepers  have  a  string 
of  a  dozen  or  more  apiaries,  each  about  two 
miles  apart.  In  a  season  single  colonies  have 
been  Idiown  to  produce  half  a  ton  of  honey ;  and 
in  a  t^-day  period,  by  test,  ten  colonics  pro- 
duced slightly  over  a  hundred  pounds  op.ch.  The 
professional  beekeeper  makes  valuable  use  of 
the  motor  truck  in  visiting  outyards.  With  a 
special  body  made  and  designed  for  extracting 


purpose  he  makes  quick  trips  to  the  distant  out- 
yards and  may  extract  from  the  comba  a  ton 
or  more  of  honey  per  day,  the  amount  depending 
on  size  of  the  extractor  used.  Extracted  honey  is 
more  cheaply  and  economically  produced  than 
is  comb  honey.  The  empty  combs  are  replaced 
in  the  hives  for  the  bees  to  fill  again,  as  soon  as 
the  honey  has  been  removed  from  them.  Thus 
they  are  used  over  and  over  again.  This  saves 
the  bees  lots  of  work;  for  it  takes  froia  five  to 
ten  pounds  of  honey  to  make  one  pound  of  comb. 
Honey  was  practically  the  only  sweet  known 
to  the  ancients.  Honey  is  a  predigested  sweet 
and  is  much  more  healthful  than  is  cane  sugar; 
and  it  contains  iron  and  other  elements  which 
are  lacking  in  sugar,  comsymp,  etc-  Dr. 
Kellogg,  Battle  Cree^  Mich.,  is  only  one  of  the 
list  of  prominent  physicians  who  lieartily  en- 
dorse honey  as  the  best  form  of  sweet  Physi- 
cians admit  that  the  excessive  use  of  cane  sugar 
is  a  common  can.^e  of  Bright's  disease,  and  that 
the  use-of  honey  in  place  of  sugar  would  largely 
correct  this.  All  these  statements  but  go  to  prove 
that  the  advice  of  the  wise  old  Solomoa  to  his 
son  still  holds  good,  i.  e.,  "Eftt  thou  honey,  be- 
cause it  is  good".  (Proverbs  24:13)  Honey  is 
also  the  sweetest  sweet.  "What  is  sweeter  than 
honey  r'— Judges  14:18. 

Fittest  Wheat  Survives 

THt]  principle  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest 
has  been  successfully  employed  by  Pro- 
fessor H.  L.  BoUey,  at  North  Dakota  Agrhmt- 
ttiral  College,  in  producing  a  variety  of  wheat 
that  survives  the  ravages  of  rust.  Millions  of 
bushels  of  wheat  are  ruined  annually  by  the 
rust ;  and  a  rust-proof  wheat  will  be  a  boon  to 
farmers,  in  sections  where  that  disease  of  the 
wheats  prevails. 

The  rust  is  a  fungus,  or  minute  plant,  which 
j^rows  as  a  parasite  in  the  tissues  of  wheaL  The 
last  plant  lias  four  stages,  each  going  by  tlie 
name  of  a  particular  kind  of  rust.  The  first 
stage  of  the  life  of  the  rust  occurs  in  some  other 
plant,  such  as  the  barberry,  after  which  tli€  mst 
plant  is  transferred  by  wind  or  otherwise  to  the 
leaves  of  the  wheat  plant,  and  becomes  m  turn, 
red  rust,  black  rust  and  "promycelium",  growing 
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on  both  the  inside  and  the  oatside  of  the  wheat 
leaf,  and  destroying  the  life  of  its  host. 

In  man  the  chief  factor  in  healtli  is  ability 
to  resist  disease;  so  in  wheat  the  rust-proof 
■wheat  has  been  developed  by  selecting  from  the 
field  the  stalks  showing  the  best  health  and  the 
greatest  ability  to  resist  the  growth  of  the  rust. 
Professor  BoUey  has  been  working  on  the  prob- 
lem eight  years,  selecting  the  healthiest  wheat 
each  year,  until  he  has  found  the  answer.  Tho 
new  wheat  is  a  red  durum,  "D5" ;  and  fields  of  it 
ore  free  from  rust,  when  adjoining  fields  of 
other  grades,  such  as  the  •TTS"  grain,  are  ruined 
by  the  rnst 

It  is  expected  that  the  new  rust-proof  wheat 
Trill  become  one  of  the  standard  wheats  of  the 
Northwest;  and  will  assist  the  farmers  of  the 
wheat  belt  in  their  struggle  with  the  enemies  of 
Buccessfnl  farming. 

It  is  doubtless  by  similar  methods  that  the 
promises  of  the  Golden  Age  may  be  made  effec- 
tive, such  as,  "Then  shall  he  give  the  rain  of 
thy  seed,  that  thou  shalt  sow  the  ground  withal; 
and  bread  of  the  increase  of  the  earth,  and  it 
shall  be  fat  and  plenteous". — Isaiah  30: 23. 

Good  Bye  to  the  Horse 

NATURALLY  we  hate  to  eat  the  horse,  and 
to  eat  him  for  good ;  but  we  have  to  do  it. 
He  is  too  expensive  to  keep  and  is  in  the  way. 

Over  100  years  ago  a  statistician  said,  "In  100 
years  the  world  cannot  feed  itself".  The  only 
slip  was  that  the  statistician  did  not  know  that 
meantime  the  railroad  would  be  invented  which 
would  enable  the  great  plains  to  be  cultivated 
and  it3  products  brought  to  the  ports  of  the 
world,  there  to  be  again  transported  by  yet 
Other  steam  engines. 

Only  a  little  while  ago  the  alarmists  were 
again  saying  that  the  earth  would  soon  cease  to 
be  able  to  feed  itself,  but  they  did  not  know  that 
in'  Jfhe  meantime  the  gas-engine  would  be  in- 
vented and  with  its  perfection  would  come  tlie 
end  of  the  horse.  In  a  little  while  from  now  the 
ox  and  the  horse  may  be  seen  in  the  zooloeical 
garden  and  nowhere  else.  One  little  gras-eiiqrine 
will  do  Ijis  much  work  as  fifty  horses  and  twenty- 
five  mep.  fevery  horse  replaced  leaves  room 
for  twent>'-five  humau  beings  to  live  in  his  place. 
The  gas-eugineis  taking  over  most  of  the  labor- 
ious work  on  many  farms,  especially  in  the 
irrigatioii  districts  of  the  West;  and  nearly 
every  farmer  baa  an  automobile  or  a  Ford, 


which  will  travel  as  well  in  tho  heat  of  the  noon- 
day sun  as  in  the  cool  of  the  early  morning  or 
eveniug.   And  thus  we  lose  the  horse. 

Diener's  Giant  Hybrids 

DURING  the  war  Richard  Diener,  a  resident 
of  California,  began  the  production  of  a 
series  of  giant  hybrids  which  have  attracted 
much  attention.  The  experiments  htive  been 
conducted  on  a  piece  of  land,  eight  acres  in  ex- 
tent, which  was  so  alkaline  as  to  be  supposedly 
of  little  value  for  agricultural  purposes. 

Upon  this  little  piece  of  land  Diener  has  pro- 
duced wheat  which  jielded  150  buslicls  to  the 
acre,  corn  that  grows  twelve  feet  in  height  and 
produces  ears  weighing  as  much  as  two  and  one- 
half  pounds,  tomatoes  up  to  thi-ee  pounds  in 
weight,  and  white  beans  which  are  as  large  as 
birds'  eggs.  He  has  grown  potatoes  so  large 
that  one  wiU  feed  a  family  of  fifteen  persons- 
He  has  produced  carnations  eight  inches  in 
diameter,  gladiolas  of  nine  inches,  and  petunias 
so  large  that  they  w-ere  unsalable.    - 

By  the  scime  principles  of  hybridization,  the 
details  of  whi  "i  are  kept  secret,  Diener  has  also 
developed  a  white  leghoni  rooster  of  more  than 
twice  the  normal  size.  He  thinks  it  possible  to 
grow  chickens  that  wiU  be  as  large  as  ostriches. 

Farmer  Should  be  Consulted 

THE  National  Grange  objects  to  industrial 
conferences  at  which  the  farm  is  not  repre- 
sented. It  holds  that  the  continual  advances 
made  to  workers  in  the  industries  has  created 
unrest  among  farm  laborers,  to  the  point  where 
tens  of  thousands  of  farm-hands  have  left  tlie 
farm  and  gone  to  the  better-paying  industries 
of  the'  industrial  centers.  If  the  process  "con- 
tinues it  will  strip  the  farm  of  its  workers,  re- 
duce- production  of  things  to  eat,  and  still 
farther  raise  the  cost  of  living.  It  will  affect 
the  whole  country  adversely;  and  if  such  con- 
ferences are  held'  with  no  farm  representation 
tlie  farmer  disclaims  responsibility  for  future 
advuiicts  in  prices  both  to  himself  and  to  the 
people  at  large. . 

The  Earthly  Image 

MAX  is  an  animal  being.  Tlie  original  image 
of  his  Creator  consistL^d  in  his  moral  and 
inteUectual  likeness.  It  is  diificvdt  to_  judge  from 
present  human  conditions  all  that  is  meant  by 
God's  image,  because  we  have  no  sajuple  of  per- 
fect humanity  for  comparison. 
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Life  of  the  Sauriana 

"C^VERY  little  while  a-scienlifie  expedition  digs 
■L^  up  a  lot  of  bonos  of  tlie  saurian?,  the  great 
creatures  that  passed  away  prior  to  the  advent 
of  man  upon  the  eartli.  At  Tendagoroo,  East 
Africa,  there  'was  recently  found  the  upper  arm 
tone  of  a  diplodocus,  a  great  creature  eighty- 
four  feet  long,  Aveighing  200  tons— as  large  as 
ten  elephants.  This  great  lizard  lived  in  the 
water,  its  head  and  ueck  stretched  forty  foet 
along  tlie  mud  and  its  tail  extending  eighty  feet 
beyond  it. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Red  Deer  Eiver,  Alberta, 
Canada,  a  number  of  s.keIctons  of  various  saur- 
ians  were  discovered  recently.  One  of  these 
-was  a  creature  thirty-five  feet  long,  able  to  stand 
on  his  hind  legs  and  browse  on  vegetation  fifteen 
feet  above  the  ground.  On  his  head  v.as  a  great 
crest,  used  to  receive  and  deflect  from  his  body 
the  discharge-^  of  mud  and  rocks  which  accom- 
panied the  deluges  prior  to  that  of  Xoah's  day. 
His  body  was  covered  with  plate  scales  about 
one  and  one-half  inches  in  diameter,  serving  the 
same  purpose.  This  saurian  has  been  named 
the  corythosaurus  casuarius.  He  had  over  two 
thousand  teeth,  lived  in  the  soft  mud,  and  from 
the  shape  of  his  head  is  supposed  to  have  lived 
on  the  soft  aquatic  plants  which  grew  in  such 
great  abundance  in  the  Carboniferous  era. 

Contemporary  Avitli  the  alxtve-nanied  saurian 
was  the  tyrannosaurus,  a  creature  lit'teeu  feet 
high  and  twenty-five  feet  long,  built  in  such  a 
way  as  to  indicate  that  he  frequently  dined  on 
other  saurians.  He  had  teeth  an  inch  wide  pro- 
jecting four  inches  above  the  gums.  He  wa*; 
equipped  with  huge  eagle-!ike  claws  which  woukl 
have  made  him  a  good  steeple-jack  if  he  coulil 
have  found  any  building  that  would  have  stood 
tia,,weight. 

At  the  Red  Deer  River  there  was  also  obtain- 
ed the  remaiiis  of  an  anlc>'losaurns,  a  creature 
shaped  like  a  huge  barrel  eigliteen  feet  long  and 
six  feet  in  diameter.  Hi?  head  and  body  were 
litewrae  ^oteeted  ^^-ith  bony  plates,  and  for 
the  saflpe  reason,  namely,  to  ward  oft"  or  sustain 
the  shock  of  the  showers  of  rocks  and  mud. 

The  saurians  lived  in  what  intelligent  Christ- 
ians denominate  the  fifth  day  or  epoch  described 


in  Genesis  1 :  20  -  23.  The  carboniferous  quali- 
ties of  the  v/ater  and  the  atmosphwe  having 
been  absorbed  into  the  cretaceous  organisms  of 
the  sea,  which  formed  beds  of  limestone,  and 
into  the  rank  veaotation  which  went  to  form  the 
coal  bedsj'the  atmosphere  of  earth  began  to  be 
pure  enough  to  permit  life  in  breathing  animals; 
To  tliis  period,  therefore,  belong  these  amphib- 
ious developments  of  animal  life.  .Birds  belong 
to  tlus  period,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  it  ap- 
peared the  great  mammoth  and  the  sloth. 

The  conflict  between  Evolution  and  the  Bible 
has  been  sharp.  Nevertheless,  uncnecessary  fric- 
tion has  been  generated.  Only  in  respect  to  man 
does  the  Bible  declare  a  special,  direct  creation 
of  God.  The  statements  of  Genesis  in  respect  to 
the  lower  creatures  rather  favor  something 
along  the  lines  of  specialized  evolution.  God 
said :  "Let  tlie  waters  bring  forth  abundantly  the 
moving  creature  that  hath  life,  and  fowl  that 
may  fly  above  the  earth".  (Genesis  1:20,21) 
This  is  exactly  in  harmony  with  our  scientific 
findings  that  the  beginning  of  life  came  from  the 
waters,  and  later  extended  to  the  birds,  and 
later  still  to  land  animals. 

The  Darwinian  theory  has  disappointed  those 
who  swallov.ed  it  without  a  sufficiency  of  demon- 
stration as  to  its  truth.  (1  Timothy  6:  20)  Re- 
cent demonstrations  show  that  every  mixture 
of  species  and  kind,  even  where  partly  success- 
ful, means  a  reversion  to  the  original  standar  Is 
witliin  the  third  or  fourth  generation  in  plants, 
flowers,  fruitri,  and  animals.  — 

The  correct  thought  would  seem  to  be  that 
under  divine  supervision  various  orders  of  cre- 
ation were  brought  to  a  state  of  development 
and  axity  of  species,  not  to  be  turned  aside  nor 
thereafter  altered.  Xot  one  suggestion  is  offered 
respecting  human  evolution  from  a  lower  crea- 
ture ;  but  quite  the  contrary.  As  the  carfaon-ladfU 
atniospherc  became  more  pure,  vegetation  be- 
came less  rank.  The  animals  changed  corre- 
spondingly. The  heavy-boned  sloth  and  mam- 
moth gave  place  to  less  bony  varieties  of  ani- 
iiial;-,  conmion  today. 

The  specialization  in  the  case  of  man's  crea- 
tion is  sho^vn  in  hia  vast  superiority  over  the 
lower  animals. 
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The  Secondary  Colors  ^ 

THE  combination  of  any  two  primaries  forms 
a  secondary  or  binary  color.  A  secondary 
partakes  of  the  interest  and  nature  attaching 
to  both  its  parents.  For  instance,  green  is  much 
moxe  interesting  than  either  of  its  constituents, 
yellow  and  blue.  Violet  is 
more  pleasing  than  either  red 
or  blue,  and  orange  wiil  hold 
the  attention  longer  than 
eithe.r  yellow  or  red. 

When  yellow  and  red  are 
combined  we  have  a  fusion  of 
the  ideas  of  light  and  warmth, 
of  cheer  and  action.  The  result  is  splendor  in 
the  realms  of  objects,  or  vivacity  in  the  domain 
of  conduct.  Orange  has  great  decorative  quality, 
as  seen  in  a  bed  of  nasturtiums.  Its  complement 
is  blue.  Too  much  orange  is  toned  down  by  the 
presence  of  quantities  of  bine.  Gold  (which  is 
orange  in  color)  shows  to  best  advantage  in 
small  quantities  on  garments  of  blue. 

Red  and  blue  combined  form  violet — the 
deepest  color  on  the  scale.  It  is  the  child  of 
vitjdity  and  dignity,  and  its  nature  is  therefore 
one  of  serenity,  majesty.  In  its  tints,  such  as 
lavender  and  lUac,  it  becomes  distinctly  feminine 
in  delicacy  and  refinement.  Its  complement  is 
yellow. 

Blue  and  yeUow  give  us  green.    It  is  more 
cheerful  than  blue  and  has  more  repose  than 
yellow.    It  may,  therefore,   be  called   restfxd. 
Heaven  has  graciously  given  us  the  grass  and 
]fal4age  as  a  relief  from  the  warmth  of  the  sum- 
mer" sun.   The  complement  of  green  is  red. 
"And  through  the  gaps  of  ler.ning  trees 
Its  mountain  cradle  ihows, 
The  gold  against  the  amsthyat, 
\     lihe  green  against  the  rose."        — rriiittur 

A  Trtigedy  of  Long  Ago 

IF  A  man's  remains  are  found  ^-ith  a  drinking 
cup  pressed  to  his  lips,  it  is  a  fair  supposition 
that  he  was  drinking  when  he  died,  and  that  he 
experienced  a  sadden  demise. 


That  is  the  attitude  in  which  dead  men  were 
recently  found  in  Alaska,  each  body  encased  in 
solid  ice,  and  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation. 
The  P^sldmo  Iniow  nothing  whatever  of  the  race 
to  which  the  dead  belonged;  and  judged  from 
the  clothing,  tools,  utensils,  weapons  etc.,  they 
belong  to  a  diirerent  race  from  the  Eskimo.^ 
Indeed  the  Alaskan  Eskimo  do  not  even  have  a' 
tradition  of  such  a  people  as  the  hundred  odd 
jnen,  women,  and  children  whose  bodies  had  been 
so  curiously  embedded  in  the  native  ice.  Evi- 
dently the  dead  met  their  end  hundreds  if  not 
thousands  of  years  ago  in  some  cataclysm  of 
stunning  suddenness  which  instantaneously  en- 
veloped them  in  a  deep  shroud  of  snow,  packed 
it  into  ice,  and  froze  them  to  death. 

This  strange  discovery  was  made  by  Professor 
VanValin  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
who  went  to  Alaska  t^'o  years  ago  to  learn  what 
he  might  be  able  about  the  Eskimo.  In  Alaska 
there  are  great  stretches  of  ice  of  ancient  origin, 
and  covered  ■with  many  feet  of  tundra,  soU,  and 
snow.  These  strange  people  were  found  buried 
beneath  four  feet  of  snow,  tundra,  and  ice. 
They  had  huts  or  igloos,  different  from  what 
the  Eskimo  nrnke,  and  wore  clothing  made 
from  the  sldns  of  birds  and  of  polar  bears,  and 
some  of  them  were  lying  on  beds  made  from  the 
skins  of  the  musk-ox. 

The  explanation  offered  by  the  explorers  is 
that  these  people  were  overtaken,  m\ich  as  the 
inhabitants  of  Pompeii  were,  by  a  sudden  do^Ti- 
fall  of  snow,  freezing  them  to  instant  death,  in- 
stead of  burning  them  to  a  crisp  as  did  the 
volcanic  downfall  the  unfortunate  Pompeians. 
Just  when  the  cataclysm  occurred  that  doubt- 
less overwhelmed  thousands  of  the  ancient 
people  of  Alaska  cannot  be  certainly  kno'wn; 
but  it  would  be  interesting  if  the  do'wnfaU  of 
snow  was  that  immense  precipitation  of  moi.-t- 
ure  which  at  the  time  of  the  Flood,  some  4,392 
years  ago,  came  down  in  a  deluge  of  rain  in  the 
warm  regions  of  the  earth  and  as  the  avalanche 
of  snow  that  almost  instantly  created  tlie  polar 
ice-caps  and  the  mile-deep  glaciers  of  the  ice 
age,  of  which  there  are  abundant  evidences 
throughout  nearly  the  whole  of  North  America 
north  of  the  latitude  of  Philadelphia. 
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HOUSEWIFERY  AND  HYGIENE 


Twenty  Millions  for  Medics 

TWENTY  million  dollars  have  been  eontribu- 
,  ted  by  John  D.  Roekt'eller  through  the  Gen- 

eral Edncation  Board  to  be  spent,  botli  principal 
nrtd  intorost,  in  tho  next  litty  years  for  the  im- 
_  pfovement  of  medical  edupation  in  the  United 

rstatos.    We  are  told  by  the  secretary  ol'  the 
'  Board  that  the  flrst  stap  taken  will  be  to  make 

'"a  general  .«urvey  or"  tl^e  medical  scliools  oi'  the 

•  'V         country,  wliich  would  detcnnine  not  only  vvhich 

ones  could  Ije  improvpd  to  the  general  good  of 

the  country,  but  also  what  are  the  specific  needs 
I  in  each  instance". 

^■'  It  is  somewhat  slspiifcajst  of  tl'.e  trend  of  the 

times  that  in  eorjimc-iaiu^  on  this  sjreat  ix'n&fac- 

tiontlie,N'''v>  Vi-rk  Sun  i^poahs  of  the  v.-oTuli-rfn! 

opportnnity    v,-hioh    tlv    r-xpfriditiire     nf  tiii;? 

amount  wcjuld  oiu-r  for  ih^^  utilization  "t'or  the 

bonolit  ol  the  rcwe  ot'  ilio  lessons  tauglit  by  cx- 
f  porienoe  in  surgery,  preventive  medicine  and 

sanitation  to  nulitary  and  ci\ilian  practitioners 

in  the  period  of  tlie  war". 
,  J  It  might  lie  well  for  tho  race  to  <jct  all  the 

lessons  ot"  experience  that  is  possible  Otit  of  this 
■         /?reat  vrorld  war;  for  tho  time  is  near  at  liand 

when  lesstins  from  .<rach  ^^'al•  rxperienee  will  be 

•  impo-ssibie.  For  the  Lor;'  ■•rhr.il  jr.dgo  ainonjr 
the  iiatiou:'.  and  shall  r'jlm'co  luany  pfOp!ot  and' 
they  sh?J(  ix-at  their  sv.ords  ijiio  p!ov.;hcirc5. 

I  and  thinr  c-pcars  into  pruiii:-,^:liook.s ;  nation  f  liiili 

not  lift  up  svronl  against  nation,  neither  .shall 
they  leani  v.-ar  any  r.inrir." — I:-aiali  2:4. 

The  expeiiiliturc  ot"  tnuuty  nuliion  doUari*, 
principal  and  intertst,  in  iifty  yearp  woukl  mean 
a  little  over  four  hundred  thot:,-f.ud  dollars  a 
year:  tliis  ainn  if  properly  CKpon.lod  for  flte  im- 
provement of  the  pcioiico  of  medicine  and  stir- 
'  .o;**ry.  should  do  niisch  ton-:\!-d  thi-  relinf  of  htiTfian 

"ilbfM^ssiMy  by  ti;e  cr,.!  oi  the  fifty  rear?"  there 
will  hf  lo.-s  r.'.-:-d  iVt  ! ■■- ■■■•n>:  if.  .-arg'Cfy  r.r.-l 
nv^dlL-al   ^cierr-i   ilian   ni/v.   r^ir.co   ti'.at   in    ;';■'• 


CroMt-li 


,i:-t    (ii;\;i:;;.:; 


))Und  sh-'-l  V  opcH'^d,  r.nd  th?  ravr>  of  tli^  di-nt 
shall  Ix^  uiVs^t(-.ppod:  th'-n  ■^luiU  the  lamp  !>;ivi 
losp  as.i#n  ]iart,  a!:d  tiie  ton.^nr"  of  the  diinn>i 
sin?".  (Isaiah  Co:  -j,  G)  And  ail  this;  without  the 
aid  of  medical  k-ionce  or  furg'^ry,  aird  without 
the  fxpeiidilure  of  niiMK.y:  bitt  dimply  heean:<e 
'•'the  Lord  hath  spoken  it".— I.'aiah  1:20. 


Adenoids  and  <hteopath»    a,  Lactn  u.  aan.  u.  a 

I  WISH  to  call  to  your  attention  two  articJos, 
one  on  Adenoids  and  one  on  Osteopaths,  in 
a  recent  number  of  The  GocoEy  Ace. 

In  the  Adenoid  article  appears  the  state- 
ment, 'Too  much  milk  is  not  good:  iox  it  is  too 
rit-h  a  food,  unless  the  child  is  older  and  gets 
plenty  of  oxerui.se".  To  any  one  ^ho  will  reason 
out  tins  statement  the  fallacy  of  it  ia'  at  once 
apparent.  If  milk  is  not  the  proper  food  for 
children,  why  is  it  tliat  it  is  the  food  that  OTir 
Creator  has  seen  fit  to  have  prepared  for  as  as 
the  first  food  we  are  to  have,  and  that  tqpon  milk 
we  gain  in  weight  and  strength  more  dtiring  the 
first  two  years  of  onr  lives  than  on  any  other 
kind  of  food/, 

A.<«  to  tho  cause  of  adenoids  siven,  I  hare  been 
treating  throat  condition.'*  for  lifteen  yeats,  and 
I  am  sure  my  ob.^ervations  will  agrM  with  those 
of  others  wl:o  treat  the  throat,  that  the  caose  of 
adenoids  is  nnlmown.  While  it  is  eoiBIllon  to 
find  enlarged  tonsils  where  adenoids  are  j>res-, 
cnt,  we  sometimes  find  adenoids  wherd  the  toQr 
sils  are  apparently  norniaL  We  somet!Qie4  find 
them  present  at  birth.  St^rely  had  tonsils  * 
never  cau.se  these  adenoids. 

As  to  eryinsc,  that  is  3lx)nt  the  first  thin^f  ^e 
do  when  we  come  into  the  world,  and  most 
1  nbjf  s  cry  loud,  long  and  often,  yet  the  majority 
of  children  do  not  have  adenoids.  This  article 
on  the  whole  is  very  misleading,  and  some  cf 
the  statements  therein  avo  manifestly  false  -to- 
iny  opinion. 

A.?  to  the  Osteopath,  he  is  usually  a  charming 
follow  personally,  and  like  the  Chiropractor,  is 
freouontly  too  enthusiastic  in  his  statennnts. 
Wiiile  Iwth  have  done  good,  many  of  the  daimH 
nii\d.i>  l5y  both  are  exaggerated  and  untrue.  N'o 
^1: .'.t  t'v'.ll.o!-  j=lin  oft  the  curb  ever  displaced  the 
pi  ;••:(■  l;iii '.-1  and  to  delay  sane  counsel  or  t^j 
;!!!■  ^v  n  (.  hi ro praetor  or  Ostiiopatb  to  "make  a 
.-riiiial  analysis  and  ad.iustments'"'  in  a  case  oi 
PMppni'ative  appendieiti.?  u.^ually  means  the 
^;ir'1in^  of  a  death  certificate. 

Dislooaiions  of  the  bony  structures  wherever 
i.Mif.d  iH-'ir  a  similar  relation  to  each  other.  The 
treatment  consists  of  tl>e  reiluciion  of  the  dislo- 
cation.   A  surjeon  will  make  the  reductioa  at 
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onoe.  n.yn]  oiic-  v.-ould  iliiiJclilm  a  very  unqualided 
person  wiio  ^vo^l]d  make  twelve  or  nioro  at- 
tonipts  before  h<'  srcweded.  Yet  this  i.^.  ae:-ord- 
ing  to  their  statements,  just  \vhat  boih  thf;  Chir- 
opractors and  0.-?tsopatlis  do,  and  tiioir  lavorilo 
method  for  any  so-called  dislo^^aiioti  is  to  sell 
the  patient  a  ticket  for  twelve  In^atiuijriis,  ail  so 
that  the  dislocation  can  be  redufpd. 

\Miile  personally  I  have  no  fllQeroiieo  -with 
either  of  die  above  classes  of  persons,  and  hav- 
treated  the  famiiies  of  both  for  the  very  trouble 
they  claim  to  cure,  yet  I  cannot  allow  to  ftii  un- 
challen|:ed  the  .statements  appi'aring  in  your 
periodical,  not  alom?  becaase  of  the  fallaf^ious 
statements  appearing  therein,  but  because  one 
might  easily  conclude  that  the  artick':i  v.ere 
written  by  a  member  of  the  class  referred  to, 
that  the  gentlemen  ■were  interviev.'ed by  members 
of  your  reportorial  staff,  or  because  it  might  he 
a  paid  advertisement. 

Any  one  who  knows  the  truth  of  the  subjects 
referred  to  cotdd  well  sustain  the  conoments 
herein  mentioned,  and  the  publication  in  your 
periodical  of  articles  supporting  the  claims  of 
any  method  of  healing  shows  decidedly  bad 
taste,  even  though  such  claims  were  true. 

CWe  print  Dr.  Clark's  article  because  we  have 
no  axe  to  grind  and  wish  to  treat  all  fairly.  We 
remark,  however,  that  onr  article  on  adenoids 
was  prepared  by  one  who  claims  to  be  an  author- 
ity on  that  subject;  juad  one  who  has  received 
the  benefits  we  have  esperienced  from  both  os- 
teopathic and  chiropractic  treatments,  as  well 
as  from  the  services  of  sldlled  homeopatliic  and 
regolar  physicians,  is  loath  to  give  all  the  credit 
to  any  one  sdiool  of  medicine  or  all  the  blame 
to  any  other.  Our  osteopathic  article  was  pre- 
pared from  data  supplied  by  a  compptt-nt  osteo- 
path froDQ;  whom  we  have  perspnally  received 
great  benefits.  An  article  on  chiropractic  will 
fcfU^  in  doe  time.   Be  patient] 

MiURn  and  Other  Recipes 

Muflit^,  Ntunber  1 

2  t^g^,  beaten  light,  i  tea.=!poon  ?alt,  L  tabl>^- 
spoon  ^ttfr,  molted,  2  tablespoons  sugar,  1 
onp  sweet  iailk.  2  teaspoons  hakiii.ff  ponder' 
eif  ted  ii^o  1  oup  pastry  flour.  Add  flour  to  make 
a  mediimi  batter.  Bake  20  minutes  in  iiuick 
oven.  This  makes  one  dozen  mufir.s. 
Mufjlns,  Kumher  2 

2  cups  fionr,  1  teai^joon  salt,  3  hfaping 
teaspooiis  baking  powder,  3  heaping  tablespoon;3 


In.rd,  2  tablespoons  sugar,  IJ  caps  sweot  milk. 
.Mi.x  flour,  snlt,  fiigar  and  baldng  powder,  silting 
iwic-c.  Add  lard  and  railk.  Bake  in  nmSiti  tins 
for  20  minutes. 

i!,i,1fins,  Xumber  3 
1  cop  graliam  or  entire  wheat  flour,  1  cup 
white  flour,  i  oup  sugar,  1  t.aspoon  salt,  i  cup 
.niilk,  1  pga;,  1  teaspoon  melted  butter,  4  tr-a- 
spoons  baking  powder.  Mis  and  sift  dry  ingre- 
dients. Add  ffraduaily  milk,  ogg  well  beaten 
and  melted  butter.  Bake  at  375"  for  twenty 
minutes. 

iiu^ns,  Xumher  4 
1  cup  graham  flour,  1  cap  wheat  flour,  J  cup 
sugar,  1  teaspoon  salt,  1  cup  milk,  1  agz  ^^U 
beaten.  2  teaspoons  baking  powder,  1  tablespoon 
melted  buttpi-.  Sift  together  thoroughly  the 
flour,  sugar,  baking  powder  and  salt.  Add  grad- 
ually the  m.illc,  egs  and  butter.  Bake  in  hot 
buttered  gem  pans  25  minutes. 

Mziffins,  Number  5 
1^  cups   graham  flour,    ^  cup  wheat  flour, 
i  pint  sour  milk,    1  egg,    2  teaspoons  sugar, 
i  teaspoon  salt,   i  teaspoon  saleratus,   2  tea- 
spoons lard. 

GraJiam  Bread 
3  cups  graham  flour,  *  cup  molasses,  1  tea- 
spoon cream  tartar,  ^  teaspoon  soda,  1  teaspoon 
salt,  i  cup  sweet  milk,  1  cup  cold  water. 

Qrdham  Loaf 
1  quart  graham  flour,    1  pint   sweet  mill;, 
i  cup  molasses,  1  teaspoon  soda,  \  teaspoon  salt, 

Boston  Brown  Bread 
1  cup  black  molasse.s,  1  cup  v.-hite  flour,  1  eup 
rye,  1  cup  graham,  i  cup  com  meal,  1  pmeh 
salt,  I  teaspoon  soda  in  the  molasse-s.  Add  _ 
f  aps  nulk,  then  the  otlier  ingredients,  and  steanv 
three  hours.  Be  sure  to  keep  the  water  boiling 
nil  the  time. 

BroiL-n  Bread  That  Keicr  FaiU 
1  cup  entire  wheat  ll.jur.  i  cup  rye  meal,  I 
rup  Indian  meal,  1  cup  graham  meal,  1  teaspoon 
•alt.  2  teaspoons  cr-^am  tartar,  1  cup  molasses, 
iatu  whlcli  1  teaspoon  soda  has  be-in  ihorouglily 
stirred,  1  cup  sweet  milk.  Stir  thoroughly  antl 
turn  into  w^ll-greased  p.til  and  cover  tightly. 
Fut  iato  101b  lard  pail  with  sufncieat  boiling 
water,  covet  and  stuam  3^  hours  (ia  oven). 
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RELIGION  AND  PHILOSOPHY 


Has  the  Good  Shepherd  More  Than  One  Fold? 

A.v  Orr-HisxePLUM  Text  ExrunxtD — God's  Psovisios  fou  tme  "Othek  Sazzp" 
"OlhtT  shctp  I  have  which  are  not  of  this  fold;  them  aUo  I  must  bring;  they  ahail  hear  mij  voice;  and  Ihert 

nhall  be  one  flock  and  one  shepherd." — John  10:18. 


WHO  are  the  other  sheep  here  mentioned  by 
our  Lordt  We  cannot  answer  this  ques- 
tion \vith.out  knowing  what  is  comprised  in  the 
expression  "this  fold".  The  popuJar  theological 
explanation  of  theise  words  io  that,  say,  the  Bap- 
tiat  chorch  is  his  fold,  and  that  the  otlier  sheep 
are  the  Presbyterians,  Methodists,  Episcopal- 
ians, etc.,  and  that  in  some  inscrutable  manner 
tlie  Lord  will  extend  his  favor  to  take  in  and 
deal  •mth  these  people  even  though  they  are  not 
Baptists.  But  we  cannot  agree  that  this  was 
the  thought  our  Lord  had  in  mind.  Wq  are  en- 
abled f;o  get  considerable  light  on  the  subject 
from  the  preceding  verses,  if  Ave  exanLine  them 
in  the  light  of  other  Scriptures. 

Our  Lord  in  the  foregoing  verses  of  this  chap- 
ter gives  two  little  parables,  in  one  of  which 
he  describes  himself  as  being  the  shepherd  of  a 
sheepfold  and  in  the  other  as  tlie  door  to  the 
sheepfold  It  would  be  childish  for  us  to  sup- 
pose that  our  Lord  Jesus  was  attempting  to  in- 
struct the  Jews,  many  of  whom  were  themselves 
shepherds,  in  some  of  the  most  rudimentary 
facts  concerning  shepherrling.  Our  only  reason- 
able conclusion  Is  that  he  was  speaking  in  a 
parable  and  that  while  Ids  words  were  true,  the 
literal  meaning  was  not  the  thought  to  be  con- 
veyed. This  is  true  of  all  parables:  the  thing 
said  is  not  the  thing  meant. 

More  than  ISOO  years  before  our  Lord's  ad- 
vent the  Jewish  people,  at  the  hand  of  Moses, 
entered  into  a  covenant  with  Jehovah  whereby 
they  promised  him  obedience  to  his  law  and  ho 
in  turn  promised  them  everlasting  life  for  their 
obedience.  This  covenant,  taken  together  A\ith 
thelr^iaptisDi  into  Moses  in  the  Red  Sea  and  in 
the  cloud  (1  Corinthians  10:  -i.  sopaictof[  tJicn: 
from  the  rest  of  mankind  ai;il  n-.tido  ot  i;hi^ni  a 
peculiar  nation.  At  ilount  Siaai  thoy  entered 
into  the, Law  Covenant  sheepfuld.  A  sheepfokl 
is  for  tlie  protection  and  benefit  of  sheep.  So 
the  La-w-i Covenant  afforded  the  Jews  certain 
divine  favors,  blessings,  and  protections,  which 
they  would  not  have 'had  as  a  nation  of  (ho 


world.  But  even  the  most  perfectly  constructed 
sheepfold  requires  the  assistance  of  a  shepherd, 
if  the  sheep  are  to  get  full  benefit  from  it  Sheep 
shut  up  in  a  sheepfold  with  no  shepherd  to  coma 
and  care  for  them  would  be  shut  up  unto  death. 

The  Apostle  Paul  tells  ua  that  the  Law  Cove- 
nant Mas  peH'ect  and  holy  and  good'(Komans 
7: 12),  and  that  there  is  no  oppoitanity  of  find- 
ing fault  with  the  covenant  or  with  the  law 
upon  which  the  covenant  was  built.  Bat  they 
were  wanting  an  adequate  shepherd.  Moses  did, 
indeed,  conduct  them  into  certain  blessings ;  bat, 
being  hixnself  an  imperfect  man,  he  eventuaUr 
succumbed  to  death,  and  they  were  without  his 
help.    After  his  time  there  were  those  who  sat 
in  Moses'  seat  and  who  in  some  slight  respects 
acted  as  shepherds  for  the  people  of  Israel. 
These  teachers  told  the  people  of  the  divine  re- 
quirements, conducted  for  them  the  sacrifices 
and  maintained  for  them  many  advantages.  It 
was  more  advantageous  for  the  Jewish  sheep  to 
be  shut  up  in  the  Law  Covenant  sheepfold,  even 
thougli  they  found  themselves  dying  there  be- 
cause of  their  inability  to  keep  the  lawperfcctly, 
than  it  was  to  be  wild  sheep.    They  were  in  a 
better  situation  than  were  the  wild  sheep  or  the 
goats  outside  of  the  divine  arrangement  who 
were  browsing  about  or  wandering  upon  the 
mountains,  having  no  shepherd  and  no  special 
protection.   The  Apostle  tells  us  that  the  Jess 
had  much  advantage  every  way,  not  that  they 
attained  life  but  that  their  hope  was  cheered 
and  their  love  for  righteousness  was  encouraged 
by  tho  messages  God  sent  them  through  the 
prophets.  (Komans  3 : 1, 2)    In  our  Lord's  time 
it  was  said  of  him  as  he  looked  upon  the  multi- 
tndf" :  "H'-'  was  moved  with  compassion  on  them, 
becc'.us'>   they  .  .  .  were  ...  as   sheep  having 
no  sliephord". — Matthew  9:  36. 

Before  our  Lord's  time  many  had  come,  espe- 
cially during  the  period  after  the  great  captivity, 
who  had  claimed  to  be  the  Messiah,  the  good 
Shepherd  who  would  be  able  to  lead  them  out 
and  fulfill  through  them  the  great  promises  God 
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I:;'.']  \or.;z  r.C'i  '.:ive!'.  to  '•lu-ir  aiirp'-tor  Alirf.iinrn. 


Kis  there  as  ridovcs  and  roh- 
>!i(l  ridl  ,2fo  tlii-oii'.'!'.  th<-'  door 


Eiit  cur  [.Old 

l-f'r?,  I)rf.Mi--e  1 

iiii.o  ti;o  :i-.cf!>f')ki  — lljcy  diii  not  fulnll  the  rc- 

r;viircnior.t3  rr  tlic  Inv/.     Thoy  were  thieves  and 

rol'bors  in  tha^  t'-.i-v  .>to!e  approval  anrl  loyalty 

from  their  followers  on  the  false  sqppositioti 

thnt  thoy  u-ore  tlie  Mpi?iiali. 

Onr  Lord  Jpru.*,  being  a  perfi^ct  rnan,  was 
ahle  to  fulfill  all  th?  roqniremeiita  of  dmne  law 
and  tlins  to  dcmonstrato  that  he  was  the  riq'htful 
owT.srof  the  5ili(?ep  and  the  only  one  able  to  open 
CT)  for  them  the  blesdings  of  life  and  happiness 
Ttliioh  had  been  promised  to  them  aa  a  reward 
for  keeping'  the  law. 

The  porter,  dmne  justice,  gladly  opened  nnto 
our  Lord  all  tlie  prizes  and  trophies  which  had 
Iweii  promised  in  connection  ivith  the  Law  Cow- 
nant.  And  onr  Lord,  as  the  great  Shepherd, 
cnllod  his  own  sheep  by  name,  and  thpy  heard 
his  voice.  During  our  Lord's  (ir?.t  arivont  he 
ve-iit  farth  the  me'«pafire  Ibrouglimit  Piilf/i-t'iie 
that  the  Idiigdom  of  heaven  wsis  at  hand.  This 
n\essa,iro,  or  voice,  had  the  effect  of  attracting 
th.e  attention  of  all  those  Mhose  hearta  were 
lonnina:  for  the  ~reat  ilesfiiali,  long  promised. 

Onr  Lor<i  oallod  his  ou'ti  sheep  by  name  in  that 
!u3  messa^^f^  was?  eo  framed  that  it  proved  at- 
tractive to  those  of  a  certain  stamp  of  char- 
after,  Naais  r.«na!!y  meanB  r-haracter  in  ihe 
Hible.  T!iO»5c  tow  h.undred  people  who  dntnon- 
strated  thon;r^clvc3  {o  be  in  harmony  vrlrli  tiie 
dirine  purposes  v.-ei-o  lod  out  by  our  Lord  from 
the  Law  Covenant  Lold.  Using  another  li:^jre, 
the  Scriptures  speak  of  Jaws  as  composing  the 
'house  of  sen-auti".  At  Pentecost  our  Lord, 
having  finished  his  sacriJicial  work,  having  been 
raised  from  the  dead  a  glorious  new  creature, 
having  ascended  on  high  to  the  Father,  and  hav- 
ing prc'senting  the  aorit  of  his  ransom  aacriiice 
on  behalf  of  he!iovGr«.  led  oat  from  tlie  house  of 
servants  all  those  who  were  of  the  true  ?heep 
f!as?.  and  with  th^iu  formed  the  nucleus  of  a 
new:sheepfold.  the  r-i^Iieiue  of  which  was  Jewish, 
fe.Hp(lN»]«pwhere  \n  t'le  Soripturos  tl'.e  Tiou.se  of 
ton;'',  t'ii-  eM';;'.'!\.  llv  i^ride  ijf  (.'hriiU.  his  \^:\y. 

\\\  i;M"  imYp-vs  fi  S-Alaii.  the  n■.!^•l•t•^^■^ry  (.T  il: 
(bureh.  all  i.hf  ail'-H'^iViOiit';  of  ihc  ••  orid,  :i:i'l  rM 
th:»  entiV'gl'-n'.rtr:?;:  f.|'  Mie  fler-li  liaee  ii':'.  hov--. 
able  to  ar'''HTi  in  the  'icaris  of  iho  true  .-ii'-ej) 
class  thc"%oioo  or  message  of  th-^  IrU''  Shi'[.'lir-;'i. 
Thronptout  the  past  nineteen  centurie.'s  lii.s  voJe':: 
has  been  the  dominant  and  controlling  ini?ueuee 


in  their  lives.     "ThGy  know  not  the  voice  of 
strangers.''    Their  ears  ,ire  open  to  his  voice. 

Had  there  been  a  snftieient  number  of  believ- 
ing Jews  to  cciinpose  the  entire  predestined 
iip.mhor  of  Christ'.':  nivf^tical  Ixidy,  the  inference 
is  that  no  call  woidd  have  been  cctended  to  the 
Crciitiles.  The  Apostle  explains  in  Romans  11 
that  Gentiles  are  called  in  merely  to  fill  up 
places  wliich  might  have  bc«>n  occupied  by  Jews. 
tJut  God  forelcnew  that  the  Jews  would  be  unbe- 
lieving and  that  only  a  fcv/  of  them  would  re- 
ceive him.  'He  came  unto  his  o^vn,  and  his  own. 
received  him  not.  But  as  many  as  received  him, 
to  them  gave  he  ]>ov.er  to  become  the  sons  of 
God  even  to  them  that  believe  on  his  name," 
(John  1:11,12)  The  gospel-elmreh-fold,  the 
first  sheep  of  wliich  were  Je^'ish,  needed  tp  be 
oponed  up  so  that  Gentiles  also  could  enter. 

But  Crentilcs  were  not  in  covenant  relation- 
ship with  God.  They  did  not  have  the  benefits 
of  the  typical  atonement  day  such  as  Jewii  had 
It  was  therefore  nocosisary  that  some  means  of 
access  be  arrang-^d  for  tiiera  whereby  they  could 
enter  into  "this  fold".  Thoi'efore  our  Lord  de- 
scribes Iiimsclf  as  being  ''the  door  of  the  sheep. 
...  I  am  tiie  door:  by  me  if  any  man  [Gentile. 
or  even  Jew  after  3G  A.  D.]  enter  in,  he  shall  be 
saved,  aud  shall  go  in  and  oat,  and  find  pasture". 
Entrance  luuit  be  by  the  door. 

In  other  words  our  Lord  Jesus,  by  virtue  of 
liir,  appearance  in  heaven  on  behalf  of  believers 
of  this  gospel  age  (liebrev.-g  1:3;  9:24),  and 
by  virtue  of  the  arrangeraeuts  for  this  gogpci 
made  for  accepting  believers  fi-om  among  the 
Gentiles,  became  the  door,  or  only  means  of  ac- 
cess into  God's  aiTangcments  for  this  gospel 
£ige  and  into  the  lilessLngs  and  privileges  of  the 
elmrch.  Jesus  Christ,  by  his  merit,  becomes 
both  the  door  into  the  church  and  the  goo<rsKep- 
iicrd  or  caretaker  over  the  sheep  after  they  aro 
in  the  gospel-eiiureh-iold. 

further  our  Lord  says:  "I  am  the  good  shep- 
iicrd:  the  good  shepherd  giveth  bin  life  for  t!;e 
sheep".  Xi;ne  of  th  >  .-:i.;ep  could  aavo  life,  could 
I'-'m  -\\\  ,uid  decth,  had  not  our 
::.  ;■  ■ --t  !:i:KVAii  litV'  as  a  rar.'ioiu 
i'.-'  !.!,'-  sill  '-X  A'liun  and  his  tios- 
.  r  •■ii;-.i.'"r::i;~  ; ln.night  is  g^^vn 
■f  r.ji.  thi^  g-^'-'d  s'lppiiorcl,  and 
I,  ar.-i  -.WW  known  of  mine'.  W<: 
I.';  \ii.-doni  or  spiritual  insight  to 
discern  v.iili  u!::rring  accuracy  who  are  the 
Lord's  sheep  and  who  have  too  much  of  the  goat 
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disposition.  Some  who  xriU  ultimately  be  sheep 
are  more  or  less  attracted  and  confused  by  the 
glamour  of  the  mountain  tops  and  the  beauty  of 
the  scenery  outside  of  the  fold.  They  love  cul- 
ture, refinement,  moralistic  and  humanitarian 
activities  more  than  they  love  the  shepherd  and 
his  voice.  The  various  phases  of  the  time  of 
trouble  will  teach  these  the  folly  of  their  way: 
and  though  it  will  be  too  late  to  gain  the  chief 
prize,  they  may  retrace  some  of  their  steps  and 
have  the  privilege  of  everlasting  life. 

It  is  after  thus  explaining  that  "this  fold"  is 
the  church  of  this  gospel  age,  all  the  finally 
faithful  and  more  than  conquerors,  that  our 
Lord  says  that  there  are  other  sheep  which  are 
to  be  brought  and  which  will  eventually  listen 
and  hearken  to  his  voice,  his  message.  Mani- 
festly the  other  sheep  cannot  be  the  same  as  thiis 
gospel-age-church. 

These  other  sheep  are  mentioned  by  our  Lord 
in  the  often  misunderstood  and  misapplied  par- 
able of  the  sheep  and  goats.  Confusion  has 
reigned  in  the  minds  of  many  Christian  people 
regarding  this  parable  because  they  have  made 
the  mistalre  of  applying  it  to  the  end  of  the 
gospel  age.  But  even  a  casual  glance  at  the  text 
is  sufficient  to  demonstrate  the  fact  that  it  does 
not  even  begin  to  apply  until  our  Lord's  second 
advent  and  until  the  time  when  he  takes  unto 
himself  his  great  power  to  reign.  ilatthew 
23 :  31  says :  "When  the  Son  of  man  shall  come 
in  his  glory,  and  all  the  holy  angels  with  him, 
then  shall  he  sit  upon  the  throne  of  his  glory". 
Our  Lord  ^nll  not  occupy  the  position  as  king 
over  all  the  earth  until  he  has  finished  the  work 
of  this  gospel  age,  has  chosen  out  and  finished 
dealing  with  the  members  of  his  ohnrch.  They 
are  to  be  seated  ^nth  him  in  his  throne,  even  as 
the  Master  promised  them :  "To  him  that  over- 
cometh  will  I  grant  to  sit  with  me  in  my  throne, 
even  as  I  also  overcame,  and  am  set  down  with 
my, Father  in  his  throne".  (Revelation  3:21) 
The/tKe  to  be  members  of  the  church,  are  to  be 
joint  priests  and  kings  with  Christ,  to  reign 
with  him  a  thousand  years. — Revelation  20 :4. 

The  parable  goes  on  to  say  th.it  all  nations 
shall  \3e\gat^ered  before  the  glorified  Son  of 
Man,  the  PriAce  of  Peace.  Much  is  involved  in 
these  words;  for  most  of  the  nations  of  the 
earth  are  dead,  they  "sleep  in  the  dust  of  the 
earth".  (Daniel  12:  2)  For  these  the  first  part 
of  the  gathering  ■will  mean  the  calling  of  them 


forth  from  the  death  state.  Jesus  promised 
such  wonderful  things  when  he  said :  "All  that 
are  in  the  graves  shall  hear  the  voice  of  the 
Son  of  Man,  and  shall  come  forth".  (John  5 :  28) 
Having  been  gathered  out  of  the  tomb  or  death 
state,  the  nations  of  the  earth  will  next  be  gath- 
ered to  the  point  of  appreciation  of  the  divine 
principles  of  wisiiom,  justice,  love,  and  power. 
Some  of  the  individojils  may  not  choose  to  fol- 
low these  principles,  but  they  shall  know  about 
them  and  understand  clearly  that  they  are  the 
rules  of  conduct  laid  down  by  Jehovah  himself. 
"They  ahall  all  know  me,  from  the  leas*  of  them 
unto  the  greatest  of  them,  saith  the  Lord."— 
Jeremiah  31 :  34. 

This  gathering  work  will  require  the  greater 
part  of  the  thousand  yeare  of  Messiah's  benefi- 
cent reign.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  when  he 
shall  have  turned  over  the  kingdom  to  God,  even 
the  Father  (1  Corinthians  15:24-28),  then 
shall  take  place  the  final  testing  and  separation 
of  the  classes  of  mankind — those  whose  hearts 
and  lives  have  responded  to  the  kindly  influence 
of  the  Sun  of  Righteou-sness;  and  those  whose 
hearts  have  entertained  selfish  ideas,  schemes, 
though  outAvardly  they  have  rendered  obedience. 
The  sheep  will  be  granted  the  place  of  divine 
favor,  the  right  hand;  but  the  goata  shall  be 
given  the  place  of  disfavor,  ""nien  shall  the 
king  say  unto  them  on  his  fight  hand  [the 
sheep],  Come,  ye  blessed  of  my  Father,  inherit 
the  kingdom  prepared  for  you  from  the  founda- 
tion of  the  world." 

Some  liave  confused  this  statement  with  a 
similar  one  by  our  Lord  Jesus  which  was  man- 
ifestly directed  to  his  disciples — they  in  turn 
representing  the  whole  church.  The  Master 
said:  'Tear  not,  little  flock;  for  it  is  your" 
Father's  good  pleasure  to  give  you  the  king- 
dom". (Lnke  12:32)  The  kingdom  and  the 
shee-p  are  mentioned  in  both  instances;  but  the 
occurronces  are  one  thousand  years  apart.  The 
kingdom  which  God  originally  designed  for  man 
to  have  was  the  dominion  over  the  earth-  "We 
read  that  God  spoke  to  Adam,  saying,  '•'Be  fruit- 
ful, and  multiply,  and  replemsh  the  earth,  and 
subdue  it;  and  have  dominion  over  the  fish  of 
the  sea.  and  over  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  over 
every  living  thing  that  moveth  upon  the  earth". 
(Geneais  1:28)  From  this  we  observe  that 
Adam  was  made  to  be  an  absolute  monarch  on 
the  earth,  and  this  thought  is  again  presented 
by  the  Psalmist  in  the  eighth  psalm  and  comr 
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mented  upon  by  the  Apostle  in  Holn-ew  2:0-9. 

Tliat  domiiiioc  wan  lost  throug-h  disobeiiiencu. 
For  IG06  years  God  allo-wed  the  dominion  01  the 
earth  to  be  iu  the  hands  of  angels.  (Hebrews 
2 :5)  Since  the  time  of  the  flood  God  has  allowed 
Satan  to  exercise  creat  power  over  liumaii 
affairs.  (John  14:  30;  2  Corinthians  i:i)  Je- 
hovah has  neither  approved  Satan's  dominion 
nor  appointed  him.  He  is  therefore  not  a  right- 
ful monarch  in  earth's  experiences.  But  loa^ 
before  our  Lord's  first  advent  the  Prophet  had 
said  of  the  faithful  Jesus :  TTnto  thee  shall  it 
come,  0  thon  tower  [shepherd]  of  the  flock,  even 
the  first  dominion'.  (Micah  4:8)  The  ftr.st 
dominion,  or  the  dominion  orii^inally  given  to 
Adam,  was  the  direction  of  every  living  thing 
Vvhich  is  on  the  earth. 

Our  Lord,  by  his  faithfulness  and  obedience 
to  God's  law,  proved  himself  to  be  the  rightful 
heir  and  monarch  of  earth.  "When  he  promised 
his  church  this  kingdom  it  must  not  lie  thought 
that  they  were  to  have  the  Idngdom  apart  from 
him.  He  is  the  'liead  over  all  things  to  the 
church,  which  is  his  body".  (Ephosians  1  :  22, 23) 
These  joint-heirs  with  him  in  liis  kingdom,  re- 
ferred to  in  our  original  text  by  the  word.s  'this 
fold",  have  been  sought  out  and  selected  accord- 
ing to  character  and  faithfulness  during  the  last 
1800  or  more  years.  As  soon  as  this  class  is 
completed  Christ  will  take  unto  himself  his 
great  power  and  reign — he  will  assume  absolute 
control  of  earth's  affairs  and  of  ovory  individ- 
ual on  earth  or  in  the  earth.  Ho  will  hccoiuc 
king  of  the  earth  for  the  benefit  of  mankind ;  for 
they,  heing  fallen  and  imperfect  because  of  sin, 
have  not  the  Avisdom  nor  the  justice  nor  the  love 
nor  the  power  necessary  to  establish  a  perfect 
and  righteous  government  capable  of  conduct- 
ing earth's  affairs  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  the 
blessing  of  everlasting  life  and  of  reinstatement 
in  the  divine  favor  to  every  himian  being,  now 
Li\4ng  or  now  dead. 

The  kingdom  shall  be  exercised  for  a  tiiou- 
sand  years,  and  is  designed  to  be  only  a  teiupo:-- 
ary  arrangement  to  help,  bless,  strengthen  and 
cnconTage  manldnd  back  to  perfection.  This 
glorious  opportunity  for  human  i)eitigs  lias  boon 
arranged  i'6i.r  them  by  divine  men.-y-  <inil  made 
possibles  for  them  by  the  lo\-ing  and  loyal  coop- 
eration of  our  Lord  Jesus,  wlio  gave  himself  a 
ransom  for  all. 

The  kingdom  will  be  the  desire  of  all  nations: 
for  in  it  they  will  experience  the  fulfillment  of 


all  of  their  best  hopes,  longings,  and  endeavors. 
-ifter  careful  and  painstaking  putting  do^^-n  of 
all  opposing  iniiuonccs,  human  tendencies  vchicli 
would  not  glorify  God  or  enal)le  their  possessor 
to  on  joy  liini  Tor  ever,  after  Messiah  has  finished 
die  y.ork  which  was  desigTied  for  him  to  do  dur- 
ing those  thousand  years,  he  shall  deliver  up  the 
tlien  perfected  and  educated  ma.sses  of  manldnd 
back  to  God,  even  the  Father,  Satan's  inimical 
influence  will  have  been  so  restrained  during 
those  thousand  years  that  he  AviU  not  have  the 
pov.-er  of  deceiving  the  nations.  ■ 

Jehovah's  design  is  that  man  shall  govern  the 
eartli  as  soon  as  he  is  capable.  The-earth  would 
thus  again  bo  admitted  as  a  province  in  the 
divijie  empire.  And  it  is  reference  to  this  read- 
mission  that  is  contained  in  the  Avords,  "Come 
[now],  ye  blessed  of  my  Father,  inherit  the 
kingdom  [the  dominion  of  eartli  lost  by  Adam, 
temporarily  exercised  by  the  angels,  wrongfully 
usurped  by  Satan,  riglitfully  given  to  our  Lord 
Josus,  shared  by  him  wth  his  chnrch,  esercised 
for  tlie  thousand  years  for  man's  benefit,  turned 
over  or  relinquished  to  Jehovah,  and  here 
turned  back  to  the  then  perfected  members  of 
mankind]  prepared  for  you  from  the  foundation 
of  the  world".  These  are  the  oii^er  sheep  which 
will  never  be  of  the  fold  of  tliis  gospel  age;  for 
a  special  reward  is  given  to  tlie  sheep  of  this  dis- 
pensation, l)ecausc  they  have  endured  a  great 
light  of  afilictions  and  have  "through  mnch  trib- 
ulutiou"'  entered  into  the  kingdom  class. 

Our  first  text  says  tliat  the  final  outcome  of 
God's  glorious  plan  is  that  there  shall  be  one 
(lock  in  all  tlic  universe,  and  one  shepherd.  The 
King  .James  rendition  of  this  verse  erroneously 
sa}s  that  there  shall  be  one  fold  and  one  shep- 
herd, Thei'c  are  two  very  different  Greek  words 
employed  in  this  verse,  the  first  one  meaning 
fold,  i;nd  the  second  signifying  flock.  It  is  not 
t  rue  that  there  shall  be  one  fold  or  plane  of  exis- 
lence;  fur  th.pre  are  already  many  planes  of 
Ijclngs — the  human  piano,  the  angelic  plane,  the 
r-oraphic  plane,  the  cherubic  plane,  the  archan- 
■::fli'^  piano,  and  tlie  plane  of  the  divine  nature. 
Tlic^e  we  knov.-  abont,  p.nd  doubtlpss  there  are 
nmny  oiher?:.  Our  Lord  implied  that  there 
would  be  many  planes  of  being  when  he  said: 
Tn  my  Fatlier's  house  [the  universe]  are  many 
mnn.-ions  [literally,  abodes  or  planes  of  being] ; 
[nevertheless]  I  go  to  prepare  a  place  [a  special 
place  of  honor]  for  you"— the  gospel-age  church, 
'"this  fold"  in  our  text. 
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If  we  were  to  translate  this  statement  into  the 
figure  of  onr  text  it  would  read :  In  my  Father's 
bam  are  many  sheepfolds'.  The  glorions  resnlt 
of  Messiah's  kipgdom  will  be  that  which  is  de- 
scribed by  the  Apostle  Paul  in  Ephesiana  1:8- 
10 :  "He  hath  abounded  toward  ns  in  all  wisdom 
and  prudence;  having  made  know  onto  ns  the 
mystery  of  bis  will,  according  to  his  good  pleas- 


ure which  he  hath  purposed  in  himself:  that  in 
the  dispensation  of  the  fulness  of  times,  he 
might  gather  together  in  one  all  things  in 
Christ,  bothwhich  are  in  heaven,  ahd  which  are  on 
earth ;  even  in  him".  Every  being  in  heaven  and 
on  earth  shall  be  mider  our  Lord,  as  the  great 
Shepherd;  and  above  him  yet  shall  be  Jehovah, 
God  over  all,  blessed  for  ever. 


.1 


JUVEMLE  BIBLE  STtTDY 

Ob*  <riestlo9  for  c&efa  day  is  provided  hj  tbia  }«nraaL 
Th*  parent  will  find  it  Interesting  and  helpful  to  hav* 
the  child  take  np  tbe  qaesdoQ  each  day  and  aid  it  in 
flniftng  the  answer  In  the  Scriptures,  thns  deTcIoping 
a  knowledge  of  the  Bible  and  where  to  find  ta  it  the 
OiiocB  desired. 


1.  Does  Ood  reign  only  over  ihe  earthf 
Answer;  See  Isaiah  40:  22,  25,  26;  John  14:  3. 

2.  Bid  God  h<ive  a  beginning? 

Answer:  See  Genesis  21:33;  Psalm  90:2;  93:2; 
Piaka  145:13. 

3.  Will  God's  kingdom  ever  endf 
Answer :  See  JTereiniah  10 :  10 ;  Daniel  4 : 3. 

4.  Was  God  once  all  alone  in  the  universef 
Answer:  Yes.— Psalm  90 :  2 ;  Isaiah  43:  8;  1  Coria- 

tUans  8:6;    Deuteronomy  6:4. 

5.  Was  not  our  Lord  Jesna  whom  God  sent  to 
he  the  Redeemer  always  with  the  Fatherf 

Answer: la  his  prehuman  eziftence  Jesna  was  fho 
Lo^oB.  (John  1:1-3)  He  was  "the  beginning  of  the 
creation  of  God" — "the  firstborn  of  every  creature". 
(Eevelation  3:14;  CJolossians  1:15)  He  was  with 
Jehovah  the  Father  from  the  begianing  of  creation. — 
John  1:18;    14:9. 

6.  WTiat  are  the  Divine  attributes? 
Answer:  They  are  the  elements    (parts)    of  God's 

character — Wisdom,  Jnstiee,  Love,  and  Power. — Psalm 
89 :  13, 14 ;    Isaiah  40 :  13, 14 ;    1  John  4:16. 

7.  What  is  the  meaning  of  God's  name, 

'Jehovah? 
Aiisjrer:  Jehovah  means  self -exist  inj,  or  immortal. 


one.— Psalm  83:18;   Exodus  6:3;   Ifirk  12:32,33; 
Hebrews  11 : 6. 

8.  Has  God  a  great  plant 

Answer :  Yes,  he  planned  before  he  began  hia  Work  of 
creation,  and  fciiew  his  plana  from  the  beginning  to  tha 
end.— Acts  15:18. 

9.  Has  the  creation  of  the  earth  and  {he  fSling 
of  it  with  a  variety  of  living  ereatureSt  intelli- 
gent and  unintelligent,  been  a  part  of  Go^s 
plan? 

Answer:  Tes.— Genesis,  chapters  1  ud  2;  Psalm  8; 
Acts  17:26,27;   Hebrews  11:3.  ^ 

10.  Was  God  lonely  in  that  great  eternity 
before  creation  began? 

Answer :  Ko.  Human  loneliness  is  dn«  to  human  de- 
ficiency. What  we  lack  we  seek  for  in  otheis.  Even  . 
when  alone,  the  great  Jehovah  lacked  nothing;  he  was 
complete  in  himself.  He  did  not  need  emnpamoiuhip 
to  complete  or  increase  his  happineat.  It  ma  hia  pleaa* 
ore  to  create,  that  his  ereaterea  might  ham  Joy  iy  re- 
flecting the  divine  attributes. — ^ReTelstionlO:6;  4:11; 
Psalm  115:3;    Ephesiana  1 : 4 - 10. 

11.  Does  God  know  the  end  from  the  hegii^- 
ning? 

Answer :  Yes. — Isaiah  46 :  10 ;   Acta  15 :  18. 

12.  Can  God  do  everything? 

Answei::  SeeTitual:2;  2Tim.S:13;  Jamesl:13- 

13.  Can  God  eiier  die? 

Answer:  No,  because  he  is  inunortal.— Malaohl  3:6; 
Psalm  90 :  3 ;  Erodns  IS :  18 ;  Romans  16:  86, 86. 

14.  Will  Gad  eternally  torment  anybody?. 
Answer :  Xo. — 1  John  4:8;  Psalm  86 : 5, 


INVOCATION  TO  LIBERTY 


Bum,  h':m,  nndyins  fire. 


BLo^-n  oOL  by  Go. Is  "U'si-o 
"VVtlch  moves  la  wide,  .slow  volume  lUroajh  the  world. 

We  fliew  not  ot  thy  tuuse 

Nor  uadersl:lnU  11  Ls  lu'.vs 
By  tvhii-h  (he  {-.lUa  -'ods  in  thy  flame  are  hurled: 

But  while  the  ir;i':it  winil  blii«s 
Born  Tlf>  yonr  be!i.-<tliBes.s  before  the  heavens  close! 

As  a  wild  bouUre  burn 


Till  all  the  Natlnnn  sltr 
Th(?  pettiness  that  tre  huve  treastired  here 

Till  all  the  Xutiuns  stir 

I'o  see  Tx>ve's  harbinger. 
.\nd  girri  Truth's  armor  on  and  cast  off  fear, 

And  Mammon  In  his  mleht 
Siukd  co^eriag  for  cover  throneh  the  flaae-stabbed 

nii;bc ! 

— n,  L.  itegros   in  TTafl  Street  Journal 
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Conductors  and  Engineers  Not  Overpaid 


OCCASIONALLY  an  item  from  some  alleged 
financial  "authority"  steers  us  for  a  time  in 
the  wrong  direction,  but  not  for  long,  we  think; 
for  we  have  a  lot  of  sharp-eyed,  friendly, 
interested  readers,  who  no  longer  believe  every- 
thing they  see  in  print  and  will  have  nothing 
kss  than  the  truth  on  all  subjects.  The  story 
that  engineers  and  freight  conductors  were 
making  high  wages  was  widely  published,  and 
was  manifestly  unfair  unless  accompanied  by 
the  fact  that  it  represented  nearly  two  months' 
work  done  in  one  month.  We  received  no 
thanks  from  Wall  Street  for  publishing  their 
lies  and  now  they  will  probably  be  sore  at  us  for 
giving  wide  publicity  to  the  truth.  But  we  think 
our  readers  prefer  to  have  us  try  to  tell  the 
truth  at  all  times,  rather  than  to  follow  a  too 
common  newspaper  custom  of  telling  lies  and 
never  correcting  anything.  The  man  who  edits 
a  magazine  of  this  sort  will  inevitably  make  lota 
of  mistakes.  Shall  we  cover  up  these  mistakes 
or  "face  the  music"?    Wliat  do  you  sayt 

Conductors'  Wages 

A  FREIGHT  conductor  in  Missi.?sippi  writes  : 
"We  are  considered  as  having  one  of  the  best 
contracts  in  the  country  in  the  way  of  working  condi- 
tions., and  I  presume  you  loiow  the  rates  of  pay  are  about 
tiniform  throu^rhout  the  country  in  the  same  classes  of 
ecn'icc;  I  know  of  but  one  mau  on  the  Mobile  Divi- 
fion  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad  who  makes  tlie 
amount  stated  in  your  article,  and  this  man  has  been 
in  the  service  since  187-1. 

'Tor  more  than  eleven  jeam  I  have  served  in  the 
capacity  of  local  or  way  frripht  conductor,  and  during 
that  time  my  increase  in  wages  ha.s  by  no  means  kept 
pace  witli  the  .ever-climbing  cost. of  linng.  I  have  had 
an  increase  of  $1.32  per  day  since  1914;  or,  to  be  exact, 
for  a  month  of  twenty-six  working  days  of  eight  hours 


each  I  receive  $151.32.  Do  yoa  think  that  an  ezoaiive 
amount  for  a  man  who  tries  to  b«  honest  and  who  has  a 
wife,  three  childrea  and  a  widowed  aunt  to  support? 

"*!  have  used  the  same  winter  suit  for  tliree  winters, 
buying  a  new  one  this  Fall  only  from  dire  necessity, 
and  I  owe  the  tailor  a  balance  of  920  on  it  Mj  wife 
made  over  a  dress  she  had  in  1917,  and  waited  until  th« 
season  was  more  than  half  gone  before  she  bought  her  ]uA 
and  cloak;  in  other  words  she  waited  for  the 'sale  prices'. 
We  have  not  had  an  egg  on  our  table  since  w«  had  via- 
itors,  just  three  months  ago,  by  actual  oount  We  own 
our  own  home ;  and  I  do  not  Imow  how  thoee  get  liaag 
who  pay  rent  and  have  large  familiea  to  support. 

"Are  you  going  to  call  men  robbers  and  high^^^TSien 
because  they  want  enough  to  ni«tTitj.wi  their  loved  ones 
in  some  degree  of  comfort  and  see  that  they  get  proper 
food  ?  It  may  be  true  that  the  heads  of  the  four  brothsr- 
hoods  did  hold  Congress  up  at  the  point  of  a  gun,  in  a 
manner ;  but  they  were  forced  to  do  this  by  the  men  in 
the  ranks.  All  were  ready  to  bring  the  wheels  of  trans- 
portation to  a  standstill  if  demands  were  not  granted. 

"I  have  given  the  best  part  of  my  life  to  this  work; 
I  don't  know  anything  else ;  and  I  suspect  I  would  have 
a  harder  time  making  a  living  at  some  other  trade  than-  - 
railroading,  and  there  are  thousands  upon  thousands  in 
the  same  boat.  But  do  you  think  it  just  and  right  that 
these  men,  who  are  necessary  to  our  national  weU  being, 
should  be  denied  the  right  to  a  living  wage  because  some 
few  among  them  wear  silk  shirts?  I  have  been  in  the 
service  seventeen  years,  and  during  all  that  time  I  have 
never  had  a  silk  shirt. 

"You  spoke  of  some  of  these  men  as  making  almost 
as  much  money  as  the  governors  of  some  of  our  states. 
Well,  why  shouldn't  they?  The  governors  of  all  the 
states  might  form  a  conspiracy  with  that  wonderful 
law-making  body  in  Washington  and  all  quit ;  but  some- 
how the  country  would  rock  along  and  people  would  not 
miss  them  very  much  except  at  tax-paying  time.  But 
you  let  the  transportation  men  cease  to  function  and 
see  how  long  it  would  be  until  things  would  be  in  an 
uproar. 
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"Did  70a  ever  stand  behind  an  engineer  and  watch 
biTn  as  he  bored  his  waj  through  the  blackness  of  the 
sight  at  a  rate  of  sixty  miles  per  hour  or  more,  and 
note  with  what  keen  interest  he  watches  everything? 
He  knows  that  one  mistake  on  his  part  or  the  failure 
of  some  fellow  employe  to  bring  up  his  end  of  the  rope 
properly  means  death,  not  only  to  himself,  but  to  lives 
entrusted  to  his  care.  This  is  a  great  strain  which  no 
man  can  endure  for  long  without  a  telling  effect. 

"Or  did  you  ever  watch  the  'fire. boy*  as  he  climbs  to 
his  post  in  the  engine  deck  and,  with  scoop  and  some- 
timea  with  a  dirty  tank  of  coal,  %hts  tha;t  roaring  fuz- 
naoe  from  one  end  of  the  road  to  the  other?  He  is 
eager  that  proper  steam  pressure  be  maintained  and  his 
train  reach  destination  on  time. 

"Poasibly  you  have  never  been  an  eyewitness  to  these 
filings,  but  no  doubt  you  have  lain  comfortably  asleep 
in  fhie  Pullman  while  all  kinds  of  hardships  were  being 
endnred  by  the  men  in  charge  of  this  train;  and  you 
feK  perfectly  safe,  for  you  knew  the  company  required 
men  who  had  to  measure  up  to  a  high  standard. 
'  "Tbeae  men  are  not  criminals ;  but  taken  as  a  whole 
they  are  honest,  hard  working  and  charitable.  Tliey 
wdeome  publicity  and  would  be  only  too  glad  if  you 
would  obtain  the  real  facts  and  give  them  to  your  read- 
era.  I  Imow  of  no  class  of  men  who  will  welcome  the 
oncoming  Golden  Age  with  more  real  joy  than  the  rank 
and  file  of  railroad  men. 

"Very  few  ]>eople  know  or  realize  what  a  hard  and 
trying  life  these  men  are  forced  to  lead.  Called  out  at 
all  hours  of  the  day  and  night,  and  exposed  to  all  kinds 
of  weather,  is  it  any  wonder  that  such  a  life  does  not 
appeal  to  the  class  of  men  who  seek  the  governorship  of 
our  states  ?  Then  why  deny  these  men  a  living  wage  ?" 

A  passenger  conductor  in  Iowa  -writes : 
"You  say  that  freight  and  passenger  conductors  now 
receive  $300  per  month,  vrhen  the  fact  is  that  the  salary 
of  all  passenger  conductors  is  $180  per  month.  We 
grant  that  in  very  many  cases  conductors  do  receive  as 
much  as  $200  per  month,  and  that  some  do  even  receive 
as  much  as  $300,  but  these  are  few  in  number;  for  in 
order  to  make  extra  wages  one  must  have  a  long  run 
and  work  long  hours. 

"Passenger  conductors  get  only  75  cents  per  hour  for 
overtime  and  that  is  only  on  straight  time  and  not  time 
and  a  half,  as  is  figured  in  the  case  of  men  in  the  slow 
freight  service  and  in  the  shops.  The  shop  men  get  all 
the  way  from  75  cents  to  87  cents  per  hour  and  are  not 
compelled  to  be  away  from  home  a  greater  part  of  their 
time,  as  are  the  train  and  engine  men ;  therefore  their 
expenses  are  far  less,  and  when  the  truth  is  known  there 
is  not  80  much  difference  in  the  net  pay  received  each 
month  by  the  two  classes.  Yard  men,  a.s  well  as  track 
men  and  laborers,  all  get  time  and  a  half  for  all  over 
eight  hours.  It  costs  the  road  man  anywhere  from  $40 
to  $55  for  board  and  bed  away  from  home  each  month." 


A  Massachusetts  conductor  says: 
"I  find  you  are  misinformed  as  to  the  wages  of  a  con- 
ductor. You  say  they  receive  $300  per  month.  The 
fact  is  they  receive  $180,  and  work  evay  day  in  the 
month  including  Sundays,  ten  hours  a  day,  to  receive 
that  guaranteed  sum.  This  is  the  actual  wage  scale  here 
in  lUl^sachusetts.  If  there  are  any  exceptional  cases  re- 
ceiving $300  it  must  be  for  overtime.  Many  of  the  con- 
ductors, myself  included,  have  had  to  be  away  from  home 
the  last  ten  months  at  an  added  expense  of  $10  per 
week  for  room  and  board  in  order  to  h<dd  my  job  and 
rating." 
A  conductor  in  Maryland  writes: 
"Prei^  conductors  here  are  making  $167.40,  and 
•  passenger  conductors  $186,  for  a  thirty-ose-day  month. 
By  losing  a  lot  of  sleep  and  making  lota  of  overtime  we 
can  sometimes  make  near  $200.  The  freight  eonductora 
were  receiving  $4.10  per  day  in  1913  and  today  they 
receive  $5.40.  Pigure  the  cost  of  living  in  1912  by  the 
side  of  the  cost  of  living  today  and  see  if  you  think  we 
have  made  a  Jesse  James  hold-up.  If  m  made  as  big 
a  mistake  in  a  train  order  as  you  made  in  your  statement 
I  think  we  would  lose  our  jobs  and  have  io  go  to  digging 
potatoes  or  some  other  bujpnesa. .  If  we  oonld  earn  $250 
per  month  we  would  think  we  were  TnakiTig  big  wages." 

Engineen*  Wages 

AN-ENGINEEE  in  the  state  of  Washington 
«.  writes  the  following: 

"Myself  and  crew  made  twenly-five  days  from  Janu- 
ary lot  to  15th,  1920:  the  conductor's  wages,  at  $5.40 
per  day,  equals  $135  for  two  weeks'  work.  Each  trip  I 
was  at  home  eight  hours  and  away  thirty-siz  to  forty- 
eight  hours.  Had  I  worked  eight  hours  per  day  for  the 
thirteen  working  days  in  the  first  half  of  January  I 
would  have  made  $73.20.  How  many  editors,  governors 
and  other  professional  men  have  got  the  nerve  to  work 
ten  days  overtime  out  of  fifteen?  It  looks  good  on 
paper:  but  come  out  and  gallop  with  us  for-a_iew 
months." 

A  subscriber  writes  of  an  Alabama  engineer : 

"He  maintains  that  four  or  five  years  ago  he  received 
$5.00  per  hundred  miles  in  his  grade  of  service,  and  that 
now  he  receives  only  $5.60  for  the  same  service:  and  on 
the  other  hand  the  members  of  the  unskilled  unions, 
'car  toads',  as  he  called  them,  were  then  getting  22  cents 
to  30  cents  per  hour  and  are  now  receiving  82  cents  per 
hour ;  and,  furthermore,  that  an  engineer  who  is  called 
out  to  do  three  hours'  work  gets  pay  for  three  hoiirs  only, 
while  in  the  case  of  the  lowest  classes  of  labor  they  get 
a  full  day's  pay  for  a  like  three  hours  of  actual  work." 

The  same  subscriber  writes  of  an  engineer's 
wife: 

"She  says  that  the  highest  her  husband  ever  knew  a 
freight  engineer  to  get  was  less  than  $300  per  month. 
She  also  says  that  her  husband's  expense  on  the  road 
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is  more  than  his  home  e:q)cnsc.  for  the  reason  that  he 
has  to  have  a  room  at  two  diriercnt  places,  and  those  who 
rent  rccms  charge  railroad  men  more  than  they  do 
others;  and  in  addition  to  this  disadvantage,  she  sayp, 
the  local  merchants  charge  members  of  the  four  big 
brotherhoods  abo'ut  iive  cents  a  pound  more  for  the 
things  they  buy  than  they  do  others.  She  cited  her  ovnx 
home  as  an  evidence  tliat  the  engineers  were  not  living 
like  lords,  nor  their  wives  enjoying  the  articles  of  luxnry 
mentioned.  Her  rooms  were  small  and  plainly  fur- 
nished. Tlierc  was  no  appearance  of  wealth  in  either  of 
these  engineers'  homes." 

An  engineer  in  Wyoming  "vrrites : 

''I  am  a  looomotiTe  engineer  on  the  highest  rate  of 
pay  engines  in  the  country  in  freight  service.  Employes 
in  road  service  arc  not  paid  a  monthly  salary,  but  for 
actual  service  rendered ;  i.  e.,  miles  run  or  hours  put  in 
in  actual  service.  The  rate  of  pay  is  the  same  for 
Sundays  and  holida}^  as  it  is  for  weekdays;  it  is  tlie 
same  for  the  midnight  hours  as  for  the  sunny  hours  in 
the  day.  This  highest  rate  for  locomotive  running  in 
the  freight  service  is  $S  per  100  miles  or  eight  hours  of 
work.  Xow,  holding  railroad  men  down  to  the  hours  of 
work  of  other  mortals  sis  days  a  week  would  be  S4S, 
or  $200  per  month,  which  I  venture  to  suggest  is  about 
the  average  for  locomotive  freight  engineers  in  regular 
serricc." 

A  railroad  telegraplier  in  New  Tork 'state 
writes: 

"The  statement  that  fra'^t  and  passenger  conductors 
noir  receive  over  $SCO  per  month  and  freight  engineers 
receive  $292  per  month  I  bdievs  is  quite  misleading  and 
does  these  men  an  injury;  for  there  arc.  to  the  best  of 
nly  knowledge,  only  a  fe^v  of  sucli  positions,  and  with 
present  rates  no  engineer  nor  conductor  can  make  this 
amount  unless  he  works  every  day,  including  Sundays, 
and  also  nearly  sixteen  hours  per  da;',,  which  is  equal  to 
nearly  two  months*  work  in  one  month,  from  the  pop- 
xHts  standpoint  of  an  eight-hour  day. 

"I  am  reliably  informed  that  the  only  position  draw- 
ing any\vhere  near  your  figure  is  one  held  by  the  oldest 
engineer  <m  the  road,  and  he  has  made  as  high  as  $326 
in  a  month;  but  this  man  works  tn-clve  and  one-half 
hours  per  day,  thirty-one  days  a  month,  to  earn  this, 
but  cannot  always  do  this  because  it  is  too  steady  and 
rest  is  needed.  Therefore,  he  must  needs  lay  oft  occa- 
sionally. 

"At  twelve  and  one-half  hours  per  day  this  man  is 
working  four  and  one-half  hours  each  day  in  excess  of 
a  day's  work  of  eight  hours ;  and  if  wc  figure  this  on  an 
eight-hour  basis,  with  time  and  a  half  for  overtime,  ho 
is  earning  less  than  75  cents  per  hour  for  one  of  the 
moat  responsible  positions  in  the  country,  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  human  lives  depending  upon  him. 

"As  to  the  average  freight  engineer,  I  am  reliably  in- 
formed that  he  rarely  exceeds  $225  for  a  thirty-one-day 


month.  In  fact,  unless  lie  makes  overtime  he  positively 
cannot  exceed  $'i"d.  and  there  are  many  who  euiaC  liJs 
tlian  $175  for  a  thirty-ono-day  month. 

"The  average  freiglit  conductors  pay  on  tliis  rou'l 
will  not  exceed  ij'^OO  per  month,  ajid  he  muit  v.-ork 
thirtj'-one  days  per  month  to  earn  t'uis.  The  onl;-  in- 
stances where  the  fig-ures  as  given  herein  are  cciceetj'd  i.-? 
where  a  goodly  amount  of  overtime  is  made.'"' 

Shopmen's  Wages 

IT  IS  daimed  that  at  the  time  the  railroad 
shopmen,  last  sxmmier,  put  in  their  request 
to  have  their  wages  of  57  cents,  G3  cents  and 
68  cents  per  hour  raised  to  85  cents  i)er  hour 
their  average  individual  wages  amounted  to 
$1722  per  year;  but  at  forty-eight  hours  per 
week  this  amount  would  give  69  cents  per  houj-, 
so  it  must  have  included  some  overtimo.  The 
wages  of  gang  foremen  before  the  last  raise 
were  said  to  be  $2401  per  year,  and  tJie  wages 
of  helpers,  $1263.  An  increase  of  $250,000,000 
was  divided  among  the  shopmen  in  1918,  and 
a  further  increase  of  $45,000,000  in  1919,  tlie 
latter  increase  to  put  the  shopmen  on  flio  same 
basis  of  a  daVs  pay  for  e%ht  hours'  work  prc.i'- 
ously  granted  to  otiier  railway  employes. 

Prodigious  Plunderers 

THE  principal  cause  for  undue  prolits  on 
food  and  other  stuffs  has  even  been  stated  . 
to  be  the  fact  that  the  people  are  willing  for 
those  profits  to  be  made.  TTiis  is  only  a  part 
truth;  for  the  average  person  is  not  po-=se£ied 
of  the  time  and  means  neccesaiy  to  conduct 
investigations  and  prosecutions.  To  secure  any 
land  of  satisfaction  •'.voald  talse  as  much  money 
standing  as  the  profiteers  have ;  and  ii"  the  avor- " 
age  person  had  the  financial  and  social  stand- 
ing which  the  profiteers  enjoy,  or  are  suppotjcd 
to  enjoy,  that  person  would  not  be  an  average 
person  any  more,  but  would  be  a  profiteer  him- 
self and  interested  in  furthering  and  protecting 
the  profiteers'  interests. 

Accordingly,  as  a  thorougldy  reputable  Amer- 
ican document  ha.s  stated  it,  "e::pcrioncc  hath 
shoTiTi  that  manldnd  are  more  disposed  to  sufcr 
while  faults  are  sufferable,  than  to  right  thcio 
by  abolishing  tlie  forms  to  which  they  are  ac- 
customed". Can  it  be  that  instead  of  memory 
clinging  tenderly  to  the  little  red  school-house, 
the  little  grey  home,  tlie  old  s"\vimmin"  hole,  we 
are  to  become  so  accustomed  to  the  dear  profit- 
shark  that  we  are  imwilling  to  sec  him  go  ?    At 
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all  events  he  is  still  here,  and  is  able  to  keep 
up  prices ;  yes,  to  boost  them  hig-her  and  higher 
by  hii!  ability-  to  limit  the  market. 

Health  Commissioner  Kobertson,  of  Chicago, 
vouches  for  the  correctness  of  these  figures: 

During  the  year  1918  there  were  two  million 
pounds  of  foodstuffs  shipped  to  Chicago  which 
were  necessarily  destroyed,  because  they  were 
spoiled  and  had  to  be  condemned  for  the  sake  of 
the  public  health.  There  were  312,068  pounds 
of  meat,  presumably  beef,  pork,  and  mutton; 
148,969  pounds  of  fish,  63,233  pounds  of  poultry, 
240,553  pounds  of  fresh  vegetables,  102,272 
pounds  of  canned  figs,  369,912  pounds  of  otlier 
caimed  fruits,  527,943  pounds  of  canned  vege- 
tables, and  19,572  pounds  of  eggs.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  this  prodigious  wastage  oc- 
curred while  millions  of  people  were  obliged  to 
go  on  short  rations,  because  they  had  not  the 
money  to  buy  at  the  high  prices.  If  the  market 
had  been  open,  the  prices  would  have  fallen  to 
make  room  for  the  disposal  of  these  vast  stocks 
before  they  spoiled.  But  why  worry  about 
spoiling  stocks  when  you  can  make  it  aJI  up  by 
raising  tlie  prices  on  what  you  have  left? 

No  one  knows  yet  how  great  the  waste  was  in 
1919,  but  some  idea  can  be  gained  from  the 
fact  that  surplus  stocks  in  Chicago  were  much 
greater  in  1919  than  in  1918.  It  is  a  safe  as- 
sumption that  stocks  are  proportionate  in  other 
cities.  At  the  end  of  June  there  were  211,956,- 
577  pounds  of  foodstuffs  in  warehouses  of  Chi- 
cago, as  compared  with  155,248,487  pounds  at 
the  same  time  last  year.  Crated  eggs  are  not 
counted  in  these  figures. 

Working  for  Profit 

WHEN  a  man  works  for  clients  in  a  profes- 
sional way  he  receives  a  fee,  when  he 
works  in  a  white  collar  he  receives  a  salary, 
when  he  work.*;  in  a  colored  shirt  he  receives 
wages.  "What  wages  ought  a  man  to  receive  for 
his  work?  He  ought  to  receive  enough  compen- 
sation so  that  he  can  maintain  a  comfortable 
home,  feed,  clothe  and  educate  himself,  his  wife 
and  his  children,  with  enough  profit  so  that 
he  can  anticipate  and  provide  for  old  age  or 
other  periods  when  ho  is  unable  to  work. 

Wages  that  will  just  keop.the  man  himself 
housed,  fed,  clotlied  and  contented  are  not  suffi- 
cient. Wages  tliat  will  just  renew  and  support 
life  arc  not  suflicient:  wages  tliat  provide  for 
support  only  during  the  producing  years  are 


not  sufficient ;  it  costs  a  lot  of  money  to  trans- 
form a  six-pound  baby  into  a  six-foot  man. 
Mothers  are  more  important  than  machines; 
without  mothers  there  would  be  no  machines. 
The  baby  and  the  mother  must  be  cared  for,  and 
the  man  must  receive  enough  compensation  to 
care  for  them,  and  to  care  for  hin[iself  when 
he  can  no  longer  work.  The  pay  which  the  man 
gets  for  the  work  he  does  in  the  shop  must  pay 
for  the  work  done  by  both  his  wife  and  himself. 

Wages  today  are  usually  the  formal  terms  of 
an  armistice  in  a  battle  that  never  reaUy  comes 
to  an  end.  Employer  and  employe  have  diamet- 
rically opposite  viewpoints  and  interests  to 
serve ;  and  the  place  where  they  come  to  agree- 
ment is  the  placie  where,  for  the  time,  it  is  more 
to  the  interests  of  both  to  have  peace  than  to 
continue  the  fight. 

The  war  has  made  tremendous  changes  in 
wages.  It  has  made  tremendous  profits  for 
employers  and  has  witnessed  a  strennous  effort 
on  the  part  of  employes  to  retain  the  percent- 
age of  profit  wiiich  has  heretofore  been  theirs. 
With  the  end  of  the  war  came  an  earnest  desire 
on  the  part  of  labor  to  retain  all  the  advantages 
gained  during  the  war,  and  an  equally  deter- 
mined desire  on  the  part  of  the  employer  to  null- 
ify these  desires  by  boosting  prices  to  a  place 
where  the  net  result  to  labor  in  the  way  of 
wages  would  be  as  little  or  less  than  that  paid 
before  the  war  came. 

Foreigners  who  come  to  America  manage  to 
live  and  save  fortunes  on  wages  upon  which 
Americans  save  nothing.  The  difference  is  in 
the  standard  of  living.  The  desire  for  an  im- 
proved standard  of  living  for  wife  and  children 
has  much  to  do  with  the  American's  clamor 
for  more  and  ever  more  wages.  The  more  he 
makes  the  more  he  spends,  and  the  more  he 
spends  the  more  he  boosts  the  price  of  life's  ne- 
cessities for  himself  and  everybody  else. 

Aiutralian  Items 

AUSTRALL^N  potteries  are  said  to  have 
lost  much  money  from  poor  qualities  in  the 
clay;  and  the  men  of  science  have  studied  and 
tested  the  clays  available,  and  are  putting  the 
business  on  its  feet  again. 

The  industrial  unrest  for  which  Australia 
was  famous,  between  workers  and  employers, 
has  been  minimized,  and  according  to  the  Jour- 
nal  of  Commerce  all  classes  seem  to  be  working 
together  on  a  better  and  more  harmonious  basis. 
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Hundreds  of  Millions  for  Roads 

THE  hiprli  point  in  Tond  building  was  reached 
in  191G,  but  that  r.as  011I3'  a  fifth  of  what 
is  pllinjicd  lor  11)20.  The  nation  is  ■wakina:  up. 
Good-roads  associations,  trai]  associations, 
highway  conncils,  and  so  on,  have  urged  com- 
munities, states  and  the  nation  to  construct  bet- 
ter highways  at  a  cost  of  millions  to  billions  of 
dollari?.  and  tbrougli  the  free  spirit  of  spending 
engendered  by  the  "World  ^Var  have  converted 
the  country.  Almost  as  one  man  the  people  aro 
clcnundin;^  instantly  the  most  modem  and  com- 
prehensive system  of  roads  in  the  world,  and 
aro  ready  to  pay  the  price, 

■Accordinc:  ir>  ilm  Kvninrcrinij  Neivs  -  Record 
Amorirjin  road- building  proKonts  de-mauds  for 
the  building  in  iivo  years  of  a  mileage  of  roads 
greater  than  tlio  40,()00-mil*'  five-year  record 
of  railways  in  ISTy.lo  1883.  The  railway 
milea?:*'  cost  about  $20,000  a  mile,  or  a  total  of 
$800,000,000;  Uie  expectation  is  that  the  next 
five  years  are  to  sec  100,000  miles  of  first-class 
roads  built  at  an  average  cost  of  $30,000  a  mile. 
The  $3,000,000,000  that  tljis  will  cost  does  not 
affect  anytliing  but  the  imagination  of  a  people 
accustomed  to  the  raising  of  three  to  live  billion 
at  a  time  for  purposes  of  destruction-  The  1920 
program  alone  calls  for  $033,000,000,  obtainable 
by  million.?  as  follows;  $105  unfinished  work, 
$273  from  county,  state  and  Federal  govern- 
ments, $45  uuexpendnd  balances,  $50  from  old 
bond  issues,  and  $100  from  now  bond  issues. 

No  better  roads  have  ever  been  constructed 
than  some  of  tliosc  in  project.  Not  e\-en  the 
ancient  Roman  roads  equaled  them.  The  Avorld- 
famous  French  roads  are  not  in  the  same  cla."?.". 
These  roads  are  not  to  be  speedways  or  pleas- 
ure roads,  but  ways  of  the  most  substantial 
construction,  fit  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  ever 
heavier  impact  of  ever  more  powerful  trucks 
and  tlie  coming  trains  of  trucks,  which  are 
destined  to  appear  in  fleets  on  the  American 
highways,  and  in  large  measure  to  supplant  the 
railways  as  freight  carriers. 

The  history  of  road-building  in  this  country 
is  typical  of  the  progress  from  poverty  to  plenty. 
The  original  roads  were  forest  or  prairie  trails. 
Then  came  the  earth  road  maintained  by  the 


personal  labor  of  the  ta:cpayers.  Hard-surfaced 
roads  could  not  even  be  suggested  by  the  pro- 
gressive, but  permanent  culverts  and  bridgor, 
were  built.  Here  and  there  first-class  road.s 
were  built  by  the  state  for  object  lessons,  and 
finally  the  voters  were  ready  for  the  huge  high- 
way-construction projects  of  today. 

The  roads  required  are  of  four  classes.  Boads 
are  needed  for  agricultural  purposes.  This  in- 
cludes traffic  from  toAvn  to  farm  and  from  farai 
to  town,  a  rapidly  growing  typo  of  traiisporta- 
tion  wherever  cities  have  been  made  centers  of 
road  systems  on  wlvich  arc  carried  the  crops 
and  foodstufi^i  from  regions  remote  from  rail 
transportation. 

The  second  tjjw  of  roads  is  recreational, 
for  local  and  tourist  trufilc.  The  tourist  traffic 
is  large  and  important,  as  tens  of  thousands 
of  sightseers  travel  from  state  to  state  over 
the  entire  counlry.  But  it  is  only  incidental 
to  the  immense  amount  of  mileage — about  90% 
— ^for  pleasure  and  healtli  near  the  homes  of 
automobile  owners. 

The  third,  type  of  roads  is  commercial,  to 
accommodate  tlie  traffic  between  large  indus- 
trial centers,  and  is  rapidly  shaping  up  into  an 
eSicient  transportation  system  for  freight  and 
express  by  truck  which  calls  for  a  substantial 
t>'pe  of  road. 

The  fourth  type  is  the  military  road,  a  variety 
of  road  not  much  in  evidence  in  the  United 
States,  but  wherever  found  it  is  of  the  most  sub- 
stantial character,  intended  to  stand  the  rough" 
work  of  hca\-y  trucks  and  guns.  Other  high- 
class  roads  will  answer  this  purpose  nearly 
ever>'where,  but  short  stretcjies-  of  distinctly 
military  roads  will  be  built  here  and  there,  as 
connecting  links  to  the  entire  system. 

There  are  country  roads  in  the  United  States 
so  muddy  that  it  is  said  a  baby  carriage  would 
be  stuck  on  a  5%  down  grade.  The  mud  a.v 
Rumes  the  consistency  of  sticky  taffy  and  holds 
tight  in  its  embrace  anything  that  set."?  foot  or 
wheel  therein.  In  some  Southern  States  the 
roads  are  practically  impassable  in  certain 
months,  and  families  that  fail  to  stw-k  up  with 
coal  and  provisions  for  the  mud  siege  go  cold 
and  hungry  because  stores  and  coal  piles  are 
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inaccessible.  It  is  nothing  uncommon  in  many 
sections  of  the  country  for  the  fields  to  be  better 
to  ride  over  than  the  alleged  roads.  In  such 
regions  civilization  is  an  impossibility,  and 
prosperity  must  languish  for  lack  of  a  market. 

The  grade  of  even  a  good  road  affects  its  use- 
fulness. The  worst  grade  on  an  entire  highway, 
even  though  over  "only  a  little  hill,  represents 
tlie  efBciency  of  the  entire  road.  A  horse  that 
can  pull  2000  pounds  on  a  level  earth  road  can 
pull  1000  up  a  5%  grade  and  only  750  up  a  10% 
grade.  Grades  are  relatively  worse  on  good 
roads  than  on  ordinary  earth  roads.  The 
percentage  of  efficiency  loss  is  greater  on  the 
grades.  On  a  level,  improved  road  the  same 
horse  may  draw  5000  pounds  but  on  a  5%  grade 
he  can  move  only  1600  and  up  a  lO^o  grade  but 
960 — only  a  little  more  than  that  up  the  same 
grade  on  an  earth  road.  The  total  waste  charge- 
able to  poor  roads  and  to  excessive  grades  on 
even  good  roads,  thought  of  in  terms  of  ineffi- 
cient use  of  equipment,  loss  of  marketing  abil- 
ity, reduction  of  productivity  of  farms,  higher 
cost  of  farm  products',  and  lower  values  of 
country*  properties,  is  simply  too  immense  to  be 
calculated.    Some  day  it  will  be  eliminated. 

There  is  no  question  before  the  people,  the 
.solving  of  wliich  would  benefit  them  more  than 
would  the  solution  of  the  good-roads  question. 
As  faraiiio  impinges  upon  whole  nations  in  tho 
Old  World  and  the  signs  of  approaching  dis- 
tress arn  not  wanting  in  America,  the  countr>' 
does  well  to  make  provision  ior  better  methods 
of  distributing  food  products  -with  tJic  minimum 
cost  and  the  minimmu  number  of  middle-men. 

Tlio  experience  of  one  farmer  is  typical  of 
that  of  tens  of  thousands.  Writing  to  the  New 
York  Times,  he  says: 

"Owui ng  240  acres  I  cultivated  only  about  tTFenty-fivc, 
Avliilo  .It  least  150  arc  cultivable.  A  neighbor  of  mine 
OTvnuijg  ."GO  acres  docs  not  cultivate  his  land  at  all.  A 
very  small  part  of  the  cultivable  land  in  my  district  ia 
tilled,  and  the  question  ariic?,  V,"hy?  The  ansrrcr  is, 
Bad  roads.  My  farm  is  four  miles  from  the  railroad; 
the  country  road  by  wliich  v.e  have  to  travel  there  is  so 
bad  that  it  is  impossible  for  mc  to  get  in  due  time  all  the 
materials  needed  for  the  proper  cultivation  of  all  my 
land.  As  a  direct  result  of  the  roads  most  farmers  in 
my  neighborhood  are  forced  to  sell  out  their  stock  and 
leave  their  farms.  There  are  ten  fanns  along  the  road 
leading  from  the  railroad  to  my  house,  and  out  of  these 
only  two  are  inhabited  by  their  owners.  The  other 
eight  have  been  vacated.'' 


In  the  World  War  in  France  the  condition  of 
the  roads  became  a  question  of  national  impor- 
tance. It  has  been  truly  said  that  France  has 
been  saved  by  her  roads.  Even  at  that  the 
French  roads  wore  of  such  light  construction 
that  they  broke  down  under  the  heavj-  traffic  of 
the  conflict.  France  had  not  looked  far  enough 
ahead  to  build  roads  that  would  stand  the  ter- 
rific pounding  of  artillery  and  of  trains  of 
heavy  trucks  driven  at  breaJmeck  speed.  There 
is  only  one  objection  raised  to  good  roads,  and 
that  is  by  some  of  the  church  people,  who  com- 
plain that  the  roads  tempt  the  people  away  from 
the  services  and  out  into  the  good  fresh  air  and 
sunlight  and  into  good  health,  to  the  damage,  it 
is  alleged,  of  the  souls  of  the  autoists  and  of 
ecclesiastical  revenues.  It  was  perhaps  irrev- 
erently suggested  in  one  country  church  that  if 
the  people  were  travelling  to  "hell"  via  the  good 
roads,  it  was  fortunate  for  any  that  went  in 
Fords,  for  the  Ford  always  "brings  you  back". 
That,  however,  is  not  an  economic  question, 
and  for  purposes  of  discussion  is  outside  the 
scope  of  this  article. 

In  the  primitive  era  of  road  building  the  own- 
ership of  a  pick  and  shovel  or  a  team  of  horses 
constituted  one  a  competent  road  architect ;  but, 
after  much  patient  effort  by  civil  engineers,  the 
work  has  been  reduced  to  the  science  of  high- 
way engineering,  and  roads  are  first  designed 
and  then  built  for  economy,  efficiency'  and  per- 
manency-. At  the  best  a  road  is  a  mechanism 
that  lasts  only  a  certain  number  of  years  before 
it  is  w^om  out ;  and  it  should  be  replaced. 

The  factors  that  enter  into  good  road  build- 
ing are  many  and  important.  The  principal  one 
is  that  of  obtaining  trained  engineering  help  to 
make  surveys,  plans,  preliminary  investiga- 
tions and  the  inspection  of  work  in  progress. 
There  is  a  distinct  shortage  of  young  engineers 
which  cannot  be  very  well  overcome  except 
through  the  slow  process  of  techni'al  education, 
for  modem  road  work  cannot  be  "picked  up". 

The  salaries  paid  to  men  in  various  engin- 
eering positions  are:  chief  engineer  in  charge  of 
aU  work,  $8,000  to  $15,000;  engineer  of  con- 
struction, and  engineer  of  maintenance,  $6,000 
to  $10,000  each ;  engineer  of  bridges,  $5,000  to 
$8,000;  office  engineer,  $5,000  to  $8,000;  engi- 
neer of  tests,  $4,000  to  $7,000;  district  engineer, 
$5,000  to  $8,000;  advisory  engineer  to  the  chief 
engineer,  $5,000  to  $10,000;  first  assistant  en- 
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ffineers.  $3,600  to  $5,000;  assistant  engineers, 
$2,400  to  $-1,000 ;  cliief  chemist,  $3,500  to^SujOOO; 
assistant  ciienusts,  $2,000  to  $4,000.  The  in- 
fspection  service  calls  for  techuicaily  educated 
men  earning  $2,400  to  $4,000;  and  there  are 
many  junior  ongbieers  and  assistants  getting 
$1.S00  to  $2,400.  This  schedule  gives  some  idea 
cf  the  number  ol'  trained  men  in  a  large  road 
project.  \'rith  tlie  scarcity  of  such  men  the  sal- 
aj-ios  paid  are  likely  to  ri^e  above  these  figures. 
■  Another  factor  in  the  problem  is  that  of 
obtaining  the  inaterialis  of  construction-  To 
date  there  has  been  a  hit-or-miss  way  of  getting 
materials,  vluch  is  bound  to  cause  a  scarcity 
during  1920,  and  hamper  the  carrying  out  of 
th«^  ;unbitious  project  for  the  year.  Eumors  are 
current  of  combinations  of  material-men  to  cor- 
ner all  available  sup;  lies  and  to  carve  out  as 
large  a  .vlice  as  possible  of  the  $633,000,000 
appropriation.  '"The  profiteer  ye  have  always 
Avith  you."  Among  the  sxipplies  is  an  enormous 
quantity  of  cerafnt,  on  which  the  public  has  to 
pay  Imudreds  of  dollars  per  mile  to  dealers  who 
under  a  manufacturers  agreement  never  handle 
or  <^ven  see  tlie  cement  used  on  the  roads  built. 

It  would  be  a  visionary  theorist  that  would 
imagine  that  the  1920  program  could  be  carried 
out  in. entirety  "with  tlie  present  inefficient  and 
inadequate  car  service.  ^NTiere  materials  are  to 
be  carried  a  long  distance  by  rail,  they  should 
be  gathered  in  huge  amounts  at  numerous  supply 
depots;  for  when  tlie  busy  season  begins,  rail- 
road cars  have  to  be  diverted  from  such  mater- 
ijxls  as  those  for  road  building.  This  difficulty 
alone  has  caused  the  highways  for  years  back 
to  bo  strewn  with  the  financial  wrecks  of  con- 
tracting concerns  that  could  not  get  supplies, 
were  held  up  in  their  work  whUe  expenses  ran 
on,  and  were  finally  forced  into  bankruptcy, 
on  account  of  lack  of  transportation  facilities 
for  tlieir  materials.  The  comment  of  President 
A.  B.  Hirst  of  the  American  Association  of 
State  Higliway  Officials,  is,  "We  must  interest 
ourselves  in  this  railroad  problem,  because  wo 
can  never  build  our  roads,  unless  this  American 
'sleeping  beauty',  our  railroad  system,  is  given 
an  injection  of  tiynamite,  and  made  to  live.** 

But,  for  the  highway  engineer,  the  labor 
problem  never  sleeps.  Men  arc  scarce,  when 
there  is  an  estimated  shortage  of  2,000,000  com- 
mon laborers.  If  different  road  projects  or  dif- 
ferent states  bid  against  .one  another,  up  goes 


the  wage  of  the  laborer,  atid  no  more  roads  are 
built  than  before,  for  there  are  only  so  niany 
workers  for  all  the  roads. 

An  important  feature  in  modern  road  con- 
struction is  the  re-location  of  roads.  The  ten- 
dency has  been  to  build  along  old  roads ;  but  no  v.-, 
when  the  roads  are  to  be  permanently  located, 
they  are  being  laid  out  witli  a  view  to  tlie  most 
efficient  service  both  of  today  and  of  posterity. 
Sometimes  the  foDowing  of  an  old  line  over  a 
hill  preserves  a  grade  that  destroys  the  value 
of  a  section  of  miles  of  road.  In  road  making 
the  old  order  is  passing  and  the  new  is  already 
here.    Koads  are  now  built  for  the  Golden  Age. 

Tlie  staggering  cost  of  $20,000  to  $30,000  a 
mile  on  roads  that  wear  out  in  ten  years  or  so  un- 
less properly  maintained,  has  given  pause  to 
many  that  see  roads  financed  with  bonds  run- 
ning longer  than  the  ten  to  twenty  years'  life 
of  the  mechanism.  Eoad  bonds  have  been  issued 
to  run  as  long  as  50  years,  but  the  present  sens- 
ible tendency  is  to  have  them  rtm  not  over  15 
years,  and  not  saddle  the  cost  of  a  dead  horse 
upon  two  generations  to  come  after  the  roads 
have  worn  out. 

When  our  fathers  were  boys  it  was  considered 
dishonest  to  contract  debts,  private  or  public, 
beyond  ability  to  pay  in  reasonable  time.  Again 
there  is  a  tendency  to  limit  debts,  but  only  be- 
cause of  the  results  of  public  extravagance. 

The  movement  now  in  full  tide  will  begin  a 
system  of  transportation  by  truck  that  in  time 
shall  gridiron  the  world.  The  Good  Book,  too, 
speaks  of  a  system  of  highways  that  shall  be  of 
henefit  to  every  one,  and  constitute  an  integral 
part  of  the  work  of  the  Golden  Age.  "And  an — 
highway  shall  be  there,  and  a  way,  and  it  shall 
be  called.  The  way  of  holiness;  the  xmclean 
[morally]  shall  not  pass  [all  the  way]  over  it; 
but  it  shall  be  [built]  for  those  [made  for  the 
unclean,  that  they  may  progress  up  to  good- 
ness, when  they  shall  be  no  longer  unclean]; 
the  wayfaring  men  [anyone  going  over  the 
road]  though  fools  [thoughtless  persons]  shall 
not  err  tlierein."  Tliis  is  explained  in  plain 
words  as  follows:  "The  highway  of  the 
righteous  is  to  depart  from  evil".  (Pro- 
verbs 16: 17)  Continuing,  the  Good  Book  adds. 
"No  lion  [the  devil  tempting  men  to  err]  shall 
be  there;  it  shall  not  be  found  there;  but  th<? 
redeemed  [Christ  redeemed  all  men]  shall 
walk  there ;  and  the  ransomed  [Christ  gave  him- 
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Rrlr  'a  ransom  for  all"]  of  the  Lord  shall  return 
[fr.'in  jiin  an  J  death],  and  come  to  Zion  [to  the 
trno,  licnrlfolr  worship  of  God],%rith  pongs  and 
everlasting  joy  upon  thoir  heads;  they  shall 
obtain  joy  and  gladness,  and  sorrow  and  sigh- 
ing shall  flee  away  [forever]".  (Isaiah  35 : 8-10) 
Timr-  shall  hnmauiry  depart  from  c^^l  and  come 
to  God  during  the  Golden  Ago. 

Temperance— A  Master  Virtue     Vv  Joseph  crdg 

RECENT  examples  of  the  serving  of  alcoholic 
substitutes  is  evidence  of  evil  as  well  as 
good  in  present  efforts  to  banish  hard  drink 
from  the  earth.  Prohibition  has  its  dark  side 
as  well  as  its  bright  side.  Its  reactions  are  such 
as  follow  extreme  positions  on  any  subject. 

We  remember  the  arguments  of  certain  sects 
■who  refuse  to  eat  pork  and  other  meat.?.  They 
argue  tliat  Christ  sent  all  the  devils  into  the 
swine  and  hence  that  act  puts  a  ban  on  pigs  to 
the  last  ditch.  They  forget  that  the  Lord  par- 
took of  lamb,  fish  and  possibly  other  forms  of 
flesh  upon  occasion,  and  that  the  Apostle  coun- 
seled other  Christians  to  eat  what  is  set  before 
them  asldng  no  qnestiors  for  consciences'  sake, 
but  to  be  thanld'ul. 

Now  comes  upon  the  scone  a  new  class  of  re- 
formers that  has  gone  from  hogs  to  pie  crust, 
larrl  and  other  fats  which  generally  enter  a 
modem  kitchen,  and  that  denounces  the  brew- 
ing of  harmless  effervescent  beverages. 

By  way  of  description  of  the  "nip"  of  these 
effervesced  waters  let  me  tell  a  story  I  heard 
the  other  day.  Sambo  and  Rastns  were  looking 
in  at  a  dmg  store  window  exhibiting  an  array 
of  pprudol  waters. 

"Ever  taste  that,  Sambo?"  asked  Rastns. 

"Taas,  indeed!"  responded  Sambo. 

"HoVd  it  done  feel?'  inquired  Rastns. 

"I  can't  'zackly  "splain,  but  hits  about  like 
when  yer  foot's  asleep,"  was  the  laconic  reply. 

Even  common  coffee  is  on  the  carpet  now  as 
an  enemy  of  man,  and  somo  would  wish  its 
service  curtailed  by  license,  notwitlistanding  the 
fact  that  certain  poisons  are  requisite  to  offset 
other  poisonscompound'Ml  in  nature'slaboratorj'. 
In  these  extreme  positions  wo  caji  see  the  need 
of  reason  and  sense  coming  to  the  front,  c<ther- 
wise  insanity  may  be  enthroned  as  an  angel 
of  light.  Snch  inconsistencies  of  an  intemper- 
ate prohibition  would  make  the  cnrf>  worsf  than 
was  the  diseaf^e. 


That  great  logician,  St.  Paul,  argues  to  the 
effect  that  we  are  to  "let  no  man  therefore  judge 
[rule]  you  in  meat,  or  in  drink,  or  in  respect  of 
an  holy  day,  or  of  the  new  moon,  or  of  the  sab- 
bath days".  {Colossians  2:16)  Moreover,  he 
counseled  young  Timothy,  "Drinl:  no  longer 
water,  but  use  a  little  wine  for  tliy  stomach's 
sake  and  thine  often  infirmities". — 1  Tim.  5 :  23. 

The  same  principle  is  observnble  in  the  Mas- 
ter's reproof  of  the  Pharisees : 

"Woe  unto  you,  scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypo- 
crites !  for  ye  pay  tithe  of  mint,  anise  and  cum- 
min, and  have  omitted  the  weightier  matters 
of  the  law,  judgment,  mercy  and  faith:  these 
ought  ye  to  have  done,  and  not  to  leave  the 
others  undone.  -  Ye  blind  guides,  which  strain 
at  a  gnat  and  swallow  a  camel.  Woe  unto  you, 
scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites!  for  ye  make 
clean  the  outside  of  the  cup  and  of  the  platter, 
but  within  they  are  full  of  extortion  and  of 
excess.  Thou  blind  Pharisee,  cleanse  first  tliat 
which  is  within  the  cup  and  platter,  that  the 
outside  of  them  may  be  clean  also.  Woe  unto 
you,  scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites!  for  ye 
are  like  unto  whited  sepulchres,  which  indeed 
appear  beautiful  outward,  but  are  within  full  of 
dead  men's  bones,  and  of  all  uncleanness.  Even 
so  ye  also  outwardly  appear  righteous  imto 
men,  but  within  ye  are  full  of  hypocrisy  and  in- 
iquity. Woe  unto  you,  scribes  and  Pharisees, 
hypocrites!  because  ye  build  the  tombs  of  the 
prophets,  and  garnish  the  sepulchres  of  the 
righteous,  and  say,  If  we  had  been  in  the  days 
of  our  fathers,  we  would  not  have  been  par- 
takers with  them  in  the  blood  of  the  propLotg. 
"Wherefore  ye  be  witnesses  unto  yourselves,  that 
ye  are  the  children  of  them  which  killed  the 
prophets.  Fill  ye  up  then  the  measure  of  your 
fathers.  Ye  serpents,  ye  generation  of  vipers." 
—Matthew  23:23-33. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  we  must  concede 
that  climatic  conditions  have  to  do  with  fer- 
mentation and  that  the  old  saying  "One  man's 
meat  is  another  man's  poison"  is  true.  We  must 
also  agree  that  moderation  serves  as  the  best 
equilibrant  in  all  questions  of  public  interest. 
"Words"  and  not  "eats"  or  "drinks"  will  be  tlie 
criterion  of  character  in  the  age  to  come  (Luke 
6:45),  the  age  when  "the  desert  shall  rejoice 
and  blossom  as  the  rose"  and  wlien  "the  fields 
shall  jield  their  increase". 
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Power  Prospects 

THE  present  status  of  the  power  situation 
throughout  tlie  ■world  is  that  outside  of  man 
and  beast  power  there  are  four  primary  sources 
of  power — ^water,  coal,  oil,  and  gas.  The  ap- 
plication of  the-  power  obtained  is  made  through 
the  agency  of  steam,  or  electricity,  or  directly  ; 
for  example,  power  from  coal  is  usable  only  by 
heating  water  into  steam  which  in  turn  moves 
machinerj'  or  rotates  electrical  machinery  from 
which  electricity  tarns  motors  to  operate  ma- 
chinery. There  are  no  other  sources  of  power 
of  commercial  importance,  though  some  of  these 
are  used  to  a  very  small  extent.  In  the  pursuit 
of  new  sources  many  keen  minds  are  reaching 
out  and  heard  of  occasionally  through  the  press. 

The  chief  source  of  power  is  coal.  The 
earth  contains  a  fixed  amount  of  coal  and  care- 
ful estimates  have  been  made  of  how  long  the 
output  of  the  black  diamond  can  be  relied  upon.  • 
Power  is  the  index  of  civilization,  and  wherever 
power  is  to  be  had  thither  wiU  the  march  of 
empire  trend.  Begions  where  coal  has  •been 
abimdant  and  in  which  great  cities,  teeming 
with  industry,  have  sprung  up,  are  destined  to 
decay  as  power  becomes  dearer ;  for  new  indus- 
tries are  located  in  them,  and  old  ones  migrate 
to  cheap-power  places. 

Ignoring  the  power  situation  in  the  rest  of 
the  world,  that  in  the  United  States  begins  to 
present  the  phenomena  attendant  upon  the  local 
exhaustion  of  temporary  sources  of  power.  As 
the  great  Pennsylvania  beds  of  coal  are  mined 
out  and  the  price  of  coal  in  the  E'ast  doubles 
and  trebles,  manufacturing  is  bound  to  leave 
the  East  and  locate  in  the  midst  of  the  larger 
and  more  lasting  coal  fields  of  the  South  and 
Middle  West  Even  if  there  should  be  "a  revo- 
lution in  the  use  of  coal",  the  migration  of  in- 
dustry would  only  be  postponed ;  ultimately  the 
remnants  of  Eastern  coal  would  be  reserved  for 
the  public  utilities,  such  as  gas,  electric  light, 
and  electric  railways.  This  signifies  the  final 
passing  of  industrial  supremacy  from  such 
states  as  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Connecticut, 
Massachusetts,  and  Rhode  Island,  which  are 
destined  to  sink  economically  to  the  plane  of 
states  like  Maine,  New  Hampshire  and  Ver- 
mont, except  in  water-power  localities. 


According  to  the  State  Geologist  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  the  Electrical  World,  the  future  of 
manufacturing,  being  detemiincd  by  the  price 
of  power,  the  coming  locations  of  industry  are 
indicated  by  the  Govermnent  prices  of  coal  as 
follows,  all  of  which  are  lower  than  Pennsyl- 
vania prices :  Ohio,  $2  to  $3.75 :  Kentuelcj',  $1.95 
to  $3.55;  Illinois,  $1.95  to  $2.65.  Wherever  the 
cheap  coals  are,  expressed  in  terms  of  power 
obtainable  per  dollar's  worth  of  coal,  industry 
^^ill  go,  and  population  -will  build  up  about  the 
mills  and  factories. 

The  United  States  has  about  three  and  one- 
half  trillion  tons  of  coal,  of  which  two  trillions 
are  inferior  because  of  the  presence  of  an  ex- 
cessive amount  of  water.  Of  the  one  and  one- 
half  trillions  remaining  a  great  proportion  rep- 
resents inferior  coals,  the  better  portion  having 
been  already  dug.  Industry  is  using  half  a  bil- 
lion a  year.  At  this  rate  the  coal  would  seem  to 
be  likely  to  last  some  3000  years.  But  the 
rate  of  use  of  bituminous  has  jumped  many  fold 
in  recent  decades.  If  it  should  yet  increase  ten 
times,  the  available  good  coals  would  last  some 
300  years,  but  with  the  almost  unimaginable 
population  of  the  Golden  Age  it  might  multiply 
five  times  more,  in  which  event  the  exhaustion 
of  the  better  coals  would  be  a  matter  of  les.« 
than  a  century  after  the  consumption  had 
reached  the  ultimate  figure.  The  Pennsylvania 
soft  coals,  with  no  increase  in  rate  of  use,  are 
expected  to  see  exhaustion  in  thirty-five  years. 
The  fine  coals  of  the  Pocahontas  fields  of  Vii-_ 
ginia  and  West  Virginia  are  good  for  ninety 
years.  Some  of  the  anthracite  beds  are  des- 
tined to  be  worked  out  in  ten  to  twenty  year.s. 
after  which  localities  and  cities  now  prosperous 
■will  begin  to  be  abandoned.  It  ■will,  of  course, 
be  a  gradual  process,  for  as  the  limits  are  ap- 
proached, the  cost  of  production  will  rise  and 
cheaper  coals  be  used.  But  the  end  of  prosperity 
for  certain  regions  is  unavoidable,  so  far  as 
coal  is  concerned.  How  fast  the  country's  coal 
is  going  is  seen  by  the  ton  production: 


1840- 
1850- 
18G0- 
ISTO- 
1880. 


.  2,000.000 
.  7,000.000 
.14.000.000 
.33,000,000 
.71,000,000 


1890.... 
1900... 
1910.- 
1918- 


_i.':r,ooo.ooo 
.„269,ooo.noo 

...501 ,000.000 
...685,000.000 
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Tbe_  Ptrpams  of  the  United  States  in  their 
Nv.aronrJls  ju.'ci  rnpids  pos^e^s  a  latent  wac^i- 
]-.o<vo.r  oi'  o20,000.000  borse  powor,  an  amount 
vr.5ily  greacf-r  than  the  30.000,000  horse  power 
0"  all  tito  countr/s  stationary  steam,  steam  and 
gcvs  engines  and  wat^r  power  plants ;  bnt  most 
Ol  this  could  not  be  atilized  economically,  and 
the  net  available  horse  power  from  water  is 
estimated  at  nine  times  that  of  all  the  power 
plants  in  use — steam,  water  and  gas.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  aboQt  270,000,000  is  the  available 
horse  power  from  the  streams. 

It  is  urged  that  this  "'"white  coal"  be  devel- 
oped rapidly,  but  its  advocates  forget  that  this 
would  only  bring  a  re-location  of  industry  the 
f^ooner,  for  only  a  tliird  of  the  water  power  is 
in  the  industrial  section.     They  also  forget 
that  per  unit  of  power,  the  construction  of  a 
v.-ater-power  plant  calls  for  a  mucli  larger  in- 
vestment than  that  of  a  steam  plant,  partly 
because  no  plant  is  economical  unle.ss  it  is  fin 
a  very  large  scale.    The  Central  states  have 
little  v/ater  power,  but  tliat  of  the  South  totals 
4.000,000  horsepower,  the  Par  West  16,000,000 
and  the  Pacific  Coast  23,000,000.    On  a  water- 
powr  basis  the  natural  re-location  of  industry 
would  be  in  iLe  states  now  having  the  least 
population;    but   this   question   of   population 
■would  correct  itseK  as  poAver  was  nmde  avail- 
rJoh;  for  the   inevitable  flow  of  industry  is 
toward  the  regions  having  the  most  and  the 
dieapcist  power,  a  condition  that  speaks  vol- 
umes for  tiie  coming-  den.<dtj'  of  the  population 
of  states  now  but  spaisely  inhabited- 
It  is  when  speakuig  of  electric  power  that 
1156  imagination  of  the  people  begins  to  soar. 
But  e]?eirlcity  is  not  in  itself  a  source  of  power, 
but  a  product  of  one  of  the  primary  sources, 
and  ils  coming  use   depends  upon   coal   and 
Avator,  -vrithout  which  there  can  be  little  elec- 
tricity, for  there  is  noAv  no  commc-rcial  method 
of  obtaining  it  othenvise.     There  is,  however, 
f.n  ambitious  plan  for  tiie  mobiliziiig  of  the 
eioc'lrie  r,esouree;>  of  Iho  country  into  a  national 
system  composed  of  great  groups  of  power- 
producing  regions.    Tiie  proposed  districts  are, 
Xew  England,  Eastern  Penn.?ylvania,  New  Jer- 
sey, Western  Pennsylvania,  Eastern  Oliio,  and 
tlie  Southern  States.    The  plan  is  to  favor  tlie 
largo  plants — linnnccd  by  Wall  Street,  of  course 
— elireinaie  tho  smaller  plants,  connect  aU  part.s 
OL  a  region  ^m];  loug  -  distance  transmission 


lines  of  110,000  to  ]  32,000  voltage,  and  inter- con- 
neet  th<?  groups  in  the  same  manner,  as  far  a< 
pi-acticabio.  '"it  is  of  vital  importance",  says 
the  Electrical  JVorld,  'for  conservation  of  re- 
sources, for  economy  of  production  and  for  gen- 
oral  industrial  eflieiency  that  tlie  bulk  of  the 
power  used  should  be  made  by  central  systems 
as  against  isolated  plants ;  therefore  let  us  try 
to  get  our  lawmakers  and  public  executives,  na- 
tional, state,  and  municipal,  to  take  the  Govern- 
ment point  of  view;  in  other  words,  to  thinlv  in 
terms  of  war,  which  are  also  terms  of  peace 
from  a  Govenunental  standpoint,  and  uniiorraiy 
and  rationally  to  encourage  central  power  de- 
velopment, provide  for  a  just  return  to  capital 
in  electric  power  business  and  grant  monopo- 
lies tmder  regulations  that  will  foster  coordina- 
tion and  interstate  operations".  In  plain  words, 
"No  more  little  electrical  enterprises",  but  a 
Government  monopoly  for  the  big  ones  now 
esisting  and  a  gradtial  but  sure  extermination 
of  the  little  fish  by  the  big  ones.  ThtLs  is  tlie 
electrical  transmission  of  power  to  be  managed 
for  the  best  interests  of  the  people,  if  it  is  for 
their  interest  to  have  power  at  a  slightly  lower 
rate  on  condition  of  it  being  in  the  hands  of 
what  will  amoimt  to  a  Government-favored 
monopoly  of  this  important  i)ower. 

Of  the  other  sozirces  of  power  the  most  used 
is  oil,  in  the  form  of  crude  oil,  kerosene,  or 
gasoline.  Oil  fields  are  of  temporary  produc- 
tiveness, are  quicldy  exhausted,  and  must  be 
replaced  by  the  discovery  of  new  fields.  It  is 
questionable,  in  a  long  view  of  the  power  situa- 
tion, how  much  dependence  can  be  placed  on 
oil.  The  American  fields  axe  already  drained 
nearly  dry  or  showing  signs  of  early  exhaustion. 

Alcohol  appears  to  be  destined  to  an  increas- 
ing use  as  a  source  of  power,  but  its  cost  keeps 
it  out  of  the  field  until  gasoline  rises  to  a 
point  to  admit  of  competition.  A  new  method 
of  getting  power  from  coal  is  to  piunp  live  steam 
and  air  down  to  a  seam  of  coal,  with  the  erpec- 
tation  that  the  combination  will  produce  a  com- 
bustible gas  which  can  be  utilized.  Peat  beds  are 
looked  upon  as  likely  some  time  to  be  of  impor- 
tance in  the  production  of  power.  Franco  is 
developing  a  system  of  water-power  plants  to 
utilize  the  power  of  the  tides.  In  the  arid  We?t 
there  are  a  few  plants  in  which  the  heat  of  the 
stm  is  concentrated  by  mirrors  on  a  boiler  that 
m.ike.s  Eteam  for  a  steam  plant        <«o  eage  scs> 
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An  Era  of  Progress  Bu  ^twton  t.  Baruhom 

NE\'EK  ill  the  liiyiory  of  tlie  liurjaii  moo 
have  "vvii  bcfu  boruo  along  on  s-uoli  r.  tide 
as  ncAv.  A  focul  coiiccntracioii  of  events, 
change?,  ajid  rtonsoir.iiiation.s  is  projc-ctirirv  as  ai 
an  amazing'  fpf-cd  in  a  current  tJiat  eaunoi  ha 
accounted  for  by  any  theory  of  evolution  or 
development.  It  is  a  psyeholog-ical  phi-noiuenou 
— a  stupendous  dimiix. 

The  event;-:  and  results  of  tiicv  -war,  the  de- 
struction of  a  large  part  of  the  social,  if  jlitieal, 
religious,  finaiuial  and  econoniic  ^vorhl,  in  addi- 
tion to  tlie  ffreat  loss  of  human  life,  diverted  our 
attention  for  the  time  from  other  events  and 
results  ox  eciual  signiiicarice,  if  not  of  equal  im- 
portance. One  of  tiiese  problems  is  the  eco- 
nomic revolution  in  transportation  that  was  in 
process  of  solution  "vrhen  the  war  commenced; 
and  it  continues  v.ith  even  greater  impetus  to 
hold  the  attention. 

It  is  only  seventy -five  years  since  tlve  six- 
horse  team  was  the  largest  unit  in  land  trans- 
jwrtation,  and  the  locomotive  was  tlien  at  the 
same  stage  of  development  ihat  the  flying  ma- 
chine is  now:  in  fact  the  latter  has  far  greater 
possibilities  than  the  former  ever  had,  because 
no  grading  or  road-bed  is  needed.  The  initial 
cost  of  the  machine  is  not  a  tenth  of  that  of  the 
locomotive  or  coach.  The  flying  machine  is  not 
confined  to  any  fixed  course  or  road  or  altitude ; 
it  covers  botli  land  and  water  without  trans- 
shipment of  load;  its  friction  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum,  and  its  attainable  speed  is  fourfold 
that  of  tlie  locomotive. 

According  to  the  New  York  Sun  Major  Keed 
Landis,  second  American  ace,  holds  that  aerial 
passc'iigers  can  be  carried  from  New  York  to 
ChieaJ,'o  in  eight  hours  for  $37.52,  at  a  profit  of 
SO^c)  for  the  carrier.  The  eight-hour  schedule 
is  ten  hours  less  tlian  any  paying  passenger  ever 
bridged  the  distance  before.  Major  Landis 
makes  his  calculations  of  profit  on  the  basis  of 
$18.76  as  the  actual  co.st  of  the  trip.  The  type 
of  planes  Major  Landis  recommends  for  the 
Korvice  v»ould  carry  twonty-five  passengers  and 
malce  one  trip  a  day.  If  there  is  an  error  in  his 
ligures,  the  Major  says,  it  is  iu  overcstimation 
oi  the  cost. 


As  soori  as  sttam  transportation  on  land  by 
f-tcam  power  boeame  genoral  and  stabilized,  ii.s 
economic  value  begSTi  to  be  threatened  by  the 
olectrjc  IrolJoy;  and  as  soon  as  the  use  of  th^ 
trolley  car  becaine  ger»eral  and  stabilized,  its 
economic  value  bcgaii  to  bo  threatened  by  the 
explo.^ive  motor,  the  auto  car  and  auto  track; 
and  now  the  flying  macliine  tlireatens  the  eco- 
nomic value  of  them  all. 

Is  it  not  inevitable  that  a  large  part  of  the 
millions  of  freight  and  passenger  cars  and 
locomotives,  besides  the  rails,  wiU  be  valued 
only  as  old  junk,  and  the  largest  part  of  tiio 
stations  be  used  for  other  purposes  than  de- 
signed by  the  builders? 

Already  the  stocks  and  bonds  of  most  of  the 
railroads  and  trolley  lines  have  ceased  to  pay 
dividends  and  interest.  May  not  the  holders 
of  large  blocks  of  them  be  preparing  to  unload 
on  the  inexperienced  public  or  to  unload  the 
junJc  on  the  Government?  May  we. not  see 
them  favoring  Government  ownership  ere  long? 

If  fares  or  freights  are  raised  to  produce 
more  income,  it  "will  only  si)eed  up  auto  bus, 
truck  and  flying  machine  construction,  and  re- 
sult iu  fewer  passengers  and  less  freight  except 
for  long  hauls. 

Still  another  feature  hi  the  economic  revolu- 
tion threatens  to  add  many  billions  to  the  loss 
of  hundreds  of  biUions  by  war  and  by  the  scrap- 
ping of  the  railroads.  It  is  only  a  relative^ 
few  years  since  the  wires  of  the  telegraph  sys- 
tems were  first  strung  like  a  net  over  the  earth 
and  under  the  ocean,  at  the  cost  of  billions. 
Soon  the  telephone  began  to  threaten  the  eco- 
nomic value  of  the  telegraph  and  the  latter 
ceased  to  pay  dividends,  and  now  the  latest  dis- 
coveries in  the  wireless  system  threatens  to  send 
all  the  wires  of  both  the  telegraph  and  the  tele- 
phone companies  to  tlie  scrap  heaj),  as  the  cost 
of  the  new  system  is  negligible. 

The  foregoing  is  an  illustration  of  the  funda- 
mental changes  going  on  in  every  depai'tment  of 
human  life  and  activity;  there  is  not  a  single 
exception;  it  is  an  astounding  phenonienon. 
Only  six  years  ago  the  great  Russian,  German 
and  Austrian  governments  towered  with  mighty 
power,  as  firm  apparently  as  the  Bocky  Mount- 
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ains:  now  tliey  have  entirely  disappeared  from 
the  political  landscape ;  they  are  leveled  to  the 
plain.  The  great  religious  systems  are  no  ex- 
ception. The  Methodist  church  reports  the 
greatest  loss  of  membership  in  150  years. 

All  this,  however,  can  be  accounted  for  by  the 
fact,  which  every  one  admits,  that  the  human 
race  has  been  living  under  a  social,  political, 
religious  and  economic  system  that  was  defec- 
tive. We  must  submit  to  the  compelling  proof 
that  the  over-ruling  divine  power  is  now  taking 
direct  control  of  human  affairs  and  gradually 
substituting  for  the  old  defective  system  a  bet- 
ter one — that  of  the  Golden  Age. 

England's  New  Advantage 

IN  VIEW  of  what  England  suffered  during  the 
World  War,  few  Americans  will  begrudge 
her  the  great  advantage  which  she  now  enjoys 
in  the  markets  of  the  world  because  of  the  carni- 
val of  high  prices  in  the  United  States,  and 
the  high  rates  of  exchange.  Few  countries  can 
afford  to  import  anything  from  the  United 
States,  at  present  prevailing  prices,  but  they 
can  afford  to  import  from  Britain,  because  the 
British  prices  for  things  are  away  down  below 
the  American  level.  Britain  cannot  afford  to 
buy  from  America  in  large  quantities  when  she 
can  get  but  $3.34  for  her  pound  that  is  normally 
worth  $4.86Gi,  but  she  can  afford  to  buy  in 
large  quantities  from  the  poverty-stricken  coun- 
tries about  her  and  they  are  glad  to  sell  to  her. 

As  the  situation  stands,  it  is  greatly  to  the 
benefit  of  Britain  to  buy  from  o^er  countries 
and  to  sell  to  tlio  United  States;  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  in  the  near  future  immense  quan- 
tities of  European  goods,  bought  by  Britain  at 
low  prices,  ^rill  bo  flooding  the  American  mar- 
kets. And  when  that  happens  prices  here  will 
come  down  with  a  bang,  and  those  that  have 
saved  nothing  out  of  their  war  profits  will  be 
causfht  in  the  pinch. 

There  are  many  truly  patriotic  men  who  be- 
lieve that  it  would  be  best  at  this  juncture  to 
raise  interest  rates  to  10%  so  as  to  compel  the 
people  to  save  something.  But  if  that  is  done 
the  thousands  who  have  invested  their  savings 
in  high-grade  railroad  4%  to  4i%  bonds  wiU 
naturally  feel  tliat  their  investment  in  those 
bonds  was  a  poor  bargain. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  world  reminds 
us  of  the  words  of  tlic  Psalmist,  "All  the  founda- 
tions of  the  earth  are  out  of  course''     In  the 


same  connection  he  gives  some  very  excellent 
advice  to  earth's  rulers  at  the  present  time.  It 
should  be  remembered  in  reading  the  psalm  in 
question  that  the  word  "gods"  means  "mighty 
ones"  and  is  used  in  the  Scriptures  not  only 
respecting  Jehovah  but  also  respecting  the 
mighty  ones  of  earth.    See  Psalm  82 : 1  -  5. 

Liberty  in  America 

THE  influence  of  liberty  in  America  has  been 
a  potent  factor  in  breaking  the  shackles  of 
serfdom  throughout  the  world.  The  practical 
illustration  of  people  governing  themselves  so 
successfully,  so  prosperously,  excited  the  admi- 
ration and  envy  of  their  relatives  and  friends  in 
every  part  of  Europe,  and  led  to  the  concession 
of  greater  liberties  everywhere.  Still  better 
times  for  this  country  and  for  all  the  world  are 
ahead,  in  the  better  day,  the  Golden  Age,  fore- 
told by  the  mouth  of  all  the  holy  prophets  since 
the  world  began.  "In  his  days  [Christ's  days] 
shall  the  righteous  flourish;  and  abundance  of 
peace  so  long  as  the  moon  endureth." — ^Psalm 
72:7;   Isaiah  9:7. 

Power  Prospects  ICotUinucd  from  Page  364) 

Here  and  there  some  one  appears  with  claims 
to  have  developed,  or  to  be  on  the  track  of,  revo- 
lutionary ideas  pertaining  to  the  development 
of  power.  These  claims  seldom  amount  to  any- 
thing, but  a  recital  of  them  is  useful  as  an  index 
of  the  extent  to  which  inventive  minds  are  reach- 
ing out  for  the  better  and  as  yet  unknown  sources 
of  power  of  the  future,  which  some  one  is  bound 
to  discover  in  due  time;  for  the  Golden  Age 
will  be  characterized  by  agencies  and  me'Ehods 
beside  which  those  of  today  will  appear  like 
the  crudities  of  ancient  history.  That  such 
things  are  coming  and  are  in  the  mind  of  the 
good  Father  is  evident,  and  that  he  has  a  due 
time  for  suggesting  the  ideas  to  the  minds  of 
men  appears  from  the  fact  that  some  important 
inventions  of  the  past  were  foreknown  and  even 
the  time  of  their  appearance  indicated.  Ail 
tliese  and  many  otliers  will  be  included  in  the 
blessings  of  the  better  order  of  things  that  -will 
shape  up  when  the  smoke  of  war  and  other  di.s- 
turbances  begins  to  clear  away.  Of  that  time  it 
is  written,  'h  •vrill  open  you  the  windows  of 
heaven,  and  pour  you  out  a  blessing,  tliat  there 
shall  not  be  room  enough  to  receive  it".— 
Malachi3:ia 
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Justice  and  iJic  Foot  ^T/'iiii'^f'ir  i'"' •"'• 

Fl;^:EI>o.^t  axd  f.quality  of  justice — Freedom 
nnd  equality  of  justice  are  twin  fundamental 
conceptions  of  American  jurisprudeiico.  To- 
Sether  they  form  the-  basic  priiicipk'  on  which 
our  ontir:?  p)an  for  the  administration  of  ju."- 
lice  is  built.  They  are  so  deep-rooted  in  iJie 
liody  and  spirit  of  our  laws  that  the  ver>'  mean- 
ing which  we  ascribe  to  the  word  justice  em- 
braces them.  A  system  which  created  class 
distinctions,  having  one  law  for  the  rich  and 
another  for  the  poor,  which  was  a  respecter  of 
persons,  granting  its  protection  to  one  citizen 
and  denying  it  to  his  fellow,  we  would  unhesi- 
tatingly condemn  as  unjust,  as  devoid  of  those 
essentials  without  which  there  can  be  no  justice. 
From  the  dawn  of  Anglo-Saxon  legal  history, 
this  idea  has  been  manifest.  The  earliest  laws 
continually  directed  that  justice  be  done  alilvc 
to  rich  and  poor.  The  equal  right  to  law  was 
asserted  in  the  Charter  of  Liberties  of  Henrj'- 
11.  The  idea  received  its  classic  embodiment 
and  statement  in  the  fortieth  paragraph  of 
Magna  Charta,  wherein  was  inscribed,  **We  will 
soil  to  no  one,  deny  to  no  one,  or  make  a  differ- 
ence in,  either  right  or  justice".  This  did  not 
signify,  or  inaugurate,  an  era  of  absolute  free- 
dom of  justice,  but  it  was  a  first  stop  in  that 
direction.  Its  supreme  importance,  however, 
lies  in  the  tradition  which  gradually  attached  to 
it,  and  which  glorified  the  idea  into  an  ideal — 
an  ideal  which  steadily  persisted  in  men's  minds 
throughout  five  centuries,  and  which'  was 
brought  by  tlic  colonists  to  the  New  World. 

Ill  the  constitutional  conventions  which  fol- 
lowed the  American  Bevolutiou  the  ideal  was 
given  concrete  expression  in  the  various  State 
Bills  and  Declarations  of  Eights.  The  Massa- 
chusetts Constitution,  adopted  in  1780,  de- 
clared: "Every  subject  of  the  Commonwealth 
ought  to  fmd  a  certain  remedy,  by  having  re- 
course to  tlie  laws,  for  all  injuries  or  wrongs 
which  he  may  receive  in  Ids  person,  property, 
or  character.  He  ought  to  obtain  right  and 
justice  freely,  and  without  being  obliged  to  pur- 
chase it;  completely,  and  \nthout  any  denial; 
promptly,  and  without  delay;  confonnably  to 
the  laws.*' 


As  state  after  stale  ha.s  lx>en  added  to  the 
Union,  its  people,  in  constitutional  assembly, 
have  written  the  same  d(»claratiou  into  tlieir 
fundamental  law.  In  New  York  the  declaration 
is  contained  in  a  statute,  but  this  is  exceptional. 
Today,  ilie  constitution  of  nearly  every  state, 
by  express  pro^asioii  of  the  Bill  of  Right.s,  guar- 
antees the  freedom  and  equality  of  justice.  The 
Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  adds  to  the  state  guaranty 
the  authority  of  the  supreme  law  of  tlie  land. 

As  a  matter  of  law,  the  right  stands  inviola* 
ble.  It  is  recognized  and  established  by  the 
highest  pos.sible  authority.  But  that  is  not 
all.  Its  incorporation  into  tlie  Bills  of  Eights 
transformed  the  principle  from  merely  a  legal 
or  juristic  conception  to  a  political  eonsidera'^ 
tion  of  supreme  importance.  Not  only  was  the 
right  to  freedom  and  equality  of  justice  set 
apart  with  those  other  caulinal  rights  of  liberty 
and  of  conscience  wliidi  were  deemed  sacred 
and  inalienable,  but  it  was  made  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  because  on  it  all  the  other  rights, 
even  the  rights  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pnrstiit 
of  happiness,  were  made  to  depend.  In  a  word, 
it  became  the  cornerstone  of  the  Eepnblic, 

Ours  was  designed  to  be  and  is  a  govermnent 
of  laws  and  not  of  men.  Under  a  government 
so  constituted  the  right  of  the  individual  to 
life,  to  freedom  of  motion,  of  thought,  of  con- 
science, to  his  children,  to  his  home,  and  the 
social  interest  in  securing  tliosc  things  to  human  - 
beings — all  depend,  in  tlio  last  resort,  entirely 
and  absolutely  on  law.  This  is  recognized  by 
our  constitutions,  and  has  Ix^en  repeatedly  em- 
phasized by  decisions  of  courts,  in  the  speeches 
of  statesmen,  and  in  treatises  on  govermnentJ 
The  New  Hampshire  constitution,  which  is  typi- 
cal, thus  expresses  it:  "It  is  essential  to  tha 
preservation  of  the  rights  of  every  individual, 
his  life,  liberty,  property,  and  character,  that 
there  be  an  impartial  interpretation  of  the  laws 
and  administration  of  justice". 

To  secure  impartial  laws  and  an  equal  admin- 
istration of  justice,  and  thereby  to  make  possi- 
ble the  enjoyment  of  the  rights  and  opportu- 
nities contemplated  by  a  democracy,  the  state 
itself  exists.    The  best  welfare  and  the  greatest 
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possible  happiness  of  the  men,  women  and 
diUdren  of  the  nation  is  the  ultimate  goal.  The 
state  is  their  servant  and  its  government  the 
means  by  which  the  end  can  best  be  obtained. 
,  Concerning  these  fundamentals  tliere  is  no 
dispute,  at  least  within  America.  Their  ex- 
tended statement  here  would  be  superfluous  but 
for  the  fact  that,  although  the  dependency  of 
every  ri^t  and  interest  on  law  is  recognized, 
the  consequences  which  inevitably  flow  from 
such  a  form  of  government  seem  not  to  be  gen- 
erally appreciated. 

These  eon.?oquences,  summarily  stated,  are : — 
First,  there  can  loe  no  political,  social,  or  eco- 
nomic equality,  no  democracy,  unless  the  sub- 
stantive law  by  fair  and  equitable  rules  gives 
reality  to  equality  by  making  it  a  living  thing. 

Second,  tlie  substantive  law,  however  fair  and 
equitable  itself,  is  impotent  to  provide  the  nec- 
essary safeguards  unless  the  adniinistTation  of 
justice,  which  alone  gives  effect  and  force  to 
substanti\'e  law,  is  in  the  highest  sense  impar- 
tial. It  must  lie  possible  for  the  humblest  to 
invoke  the  protection  of  the  law,  through  proper 
proceedings  in  tlie  courts  for  any  invasion  of 
his  rights  by  wlios-oovtM-  attempted,  or  free- 
dom and  equality  vanish  into  iiothingne.ss. 

To  witliold  the  equnl  protection  of  tlie  laws, 
or  to  fail  to  carry  out  their  intent  by  reason 
of  inadequate  madiinery,  is  to  undermine  the 
entire  structure,  and  threaten  it  with  collapse. 
]''or  the  stato  to  erect  an  uneven,  partial  admin- 
istration of  ,in.sti(e  is  to  abnegate  the  very  re- 
sponsibility for  which  it  exists,  and  is  to 
necoriiplish  by  indirection  an  abridgement  of  the 
fundamental' rights  Vihicli  the  stateis  directly 
forlndden  to  infringe.  To  deny  law  or  justice 
to  any  persons  is,  in  actual  eiTect,  to  outlaw 
thern  by  stripping  tliem  of  their  only  protection. 

It  is  for  such  reasons  that  freedom  and  equal- 
ity of  jnsstieo  are  essential  to  a  democracy  ixnd 
that  denial  of  .instico  is  the  short  cut  to  anarchy. 

(This  Is  tlio  firsi  (if  ii  sorioH  on  '•Justioo  and  tlio  Poor"  by 
Jfr.  Smith.  ptiblNhPd  in  .-id  Important  book  of  limited  cir- 
oulntion  by  tho  <';!nu';;U!-  FiMindntimi  for  tliP  Aflvanopment 
of  TearlilnK,  ot  yevr  York.  TIio  siilwefjiipnt  nrtide*'  will  Xxf : 
CJ)  Denial  of  .7u¥tloo:  Tlic  Tii'V :  (?.)  Defects  in  the  Adm I n- 
Irtration  of  Justifo;  (•*•»  Tlif  I'ir-r  I>efoct:  Delny:  (Tt)  The 
Recoinl  Defect:  I'onrr  f'opts  mid  Voof.  un  T\>o  Third  De- 
fect:   E.Tperi."<T  of  CouiiM'!. 

73ke  More  Excellent  Way      bd  luciui  iii<j,ardxmi 

THE  principles  wliich  Christ  has  laid  down, 
whilo  often  foUoAved  individually,  have  been 
applied  but  very  little  in  national  life.    If  the 


nations  which  became  Christian  in  name  had 
really  been  so  in  deed,  would  they  have  been 
in  the  condition  they  are  today? 

For  instance,  suj)pose  Napoleon,  instead  of 
overrunning  Southern  Europe  and  trying  to 
conquer  Kussia,  had  said,  "My  people  need  more 
room;  you  have  large  tracts  you  are  not  occu- 
pying; let  us  develop  some  of  it";  and  Bussia 
had  replied,  "Very  well,  as  we  are  one  great 
family  we  will  appoint  a  commission  to  consider 
how  much  you  need  and  how  much  we  can  spare."' 

It  may  be  said  that  this  is  impractical  and 
could  not  be  done.  It  has  been  done  once,  and 
once  only,  to  my  knowledge,  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  It  was  done  in  our  own  land  of  the 
sheltering  wings,  where  so  many  of  the  perse- 
cuted of  the  earth  fled  for  refuge. 

The  noble  work  was  done  so  quietly,  and  tlie 
world  at  present  is  so  prone  to  think  tliat  great 
deeds  must  be  accompanied  by  great  noise  auu 
floui'ish,  that  tlie  name  of  the  statesman  who  did 
the  deed  is  not  often  mentioned  among  the  great 
men  of  our  country. 

Though  high  in  station,  like  Moses,  he  '"'cbose 
rather  to  suffer  aSUction  witli  the  people  of  God 
than  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  sin  for  a  season". 
Using  his  influence  with  the  king,  he  obtalnod 
a  grant  of  land  in  the  new  world,  that  he 
might  lead  his  people  where  they  could  worship 
God  unmolested. 

In  a  primitive  country,  among  savages,  he 
founded  a  state  without  bloodshed.  He  said  to 
the  Indians,  ''We  are  all  one  flesh  and  blood. 
Being  brethren,  no  advantage  shall  be  taken  on 
either  side.  "^Vhen  disputes  arise  we  ■will fettle 
them  in  council  Between  us  there  shall  be  notii- 
ing  but  openness  and  love." 

The  chiefs  replied,  ''While  the  rivers  run  and 
the  sun  shines  we  will  live  in  peace  with  the 
children  of  William  Peun",  and  according  to  the 
historian,  "the  treaty  was  sacredly  kept".  While 
the  other  colonies  were  in  constant  fear  of 
Indian  raids,  Pennsylvania  had  peace  through- 
out her  borders. 

The  historian  adds,  "The  colonial  history  of 
the  state  founded  by  Penn  is  one  of  special  in- 
terest and  pleasure.  It  is  a  narration  of  the 
victories  of  peace  and  the  triumph  of  peaceful 
principles  over  violence  and  wrong.* 

Wifli  the  Crolden  Age  come  love  and  justice 
world-wide,  when  all  communities  will  deal  with 
one  another  as  Peim  and  the  North  American 
savages  dealt  so  long  ago. 
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The  Great  American  Hen 

THE  American  lien  is  not  an  American; 
she  came  from  Asia  in  the  first  place,  but 
she  does  not  now  look  much  as  she  did  in  the 
forests  of  India  and  China  where,  hens  still 
run  wild.  She  is  s«weral  times  as  large  and 
produeps  several  times  as  many  eggs  in  the 
course  of  a  year  as  does  her  Asiatic  sister. 

The  egg-laying:  powers  of  a  lien  are  trans- 
mitted from  father  to  daughter  and  not  from 
mother  to  danghter,  and  they  are  transmitted 
from  father  to  son,  not  from  motlier  to  son.  In 
the  pedigree  of  a  hen  it  is  all  important  to  know 
that  she  comes  of  a  lorg  line  of  male  ancestors 
of  good  egg  producers.  It  is  the  rooster,  not 
the  hen,  that  determines  \\'het}!er  the  next  gen- 
eration shall  be  great  egg  producerf^. 

When  tlie  dainty  female  chi(;k  steps  out  of 
her  shell  she  lias  in  her  little  body  the  whole  nmn- 
ber  of  eggs,  about  650,  that  she  -^111  ever  lay. 
Bom  in  April  the  young  hen  begins  laying  in 
the  Autumn  and  does  all  she  uill  do  i'or  the 
world  within  the  next  two  years,  nt  the  end  of 
which  time  she  constitutes  the  piece  de  resist- 
ance for  a  Sunday  dinner. 

The  average  hen  produces  120  eggs  per  year, 
the  extra  good  hen  200  eggs  per  year,  and  in- 
stances are  on  record  where  more  than  300  per 
year  have  been  produced.  The  average  egg  pro- 
duction is  slowly  improving.  It  has  improved 
more  rapidly  siaice  it  was  discovered  that  iho. 
egg-laying  powers  are  trjinsmitted  through  the 
inales  instead  of  the  females. 

The  hen  is  a  subject  of  perpetual  study  and 
experiment,  to  see  how  she  can  be  made  to  pro- 
duce the  largest  possible  results  for  the  amount 
that  it  costs  to  feed  and  care  for  her.  It  has 
been  found  that  hens  can  be  forced  in  growth 
and  productivity  by  electrical  baths,  produced 
by  charging  the  vdve  about  tlieir  cages  for  a 
certain  number  of  minutes  in  each  hour.  Hens 
thus  electrically  charged  require  less  food,  grow 
ffister  and  produce  more  eggs  than  tliose  which 
are  not  thus  electiifiod. 

Experiments  have  also  been  made  in  lengtli- 
ening  the  hen's  working  day  during  the  winter 
season  by  illimiinating  the  chicken  houses  for 
an  hour  or  so  in  the  early  evening  and  in  the 


early  morning.  It  is  found  that  this  also  aids 
productivity',  although  sometimes  the  shell  of 
the  forced  eggs  are  too  thin  to  ship  "welL 

As  a  result  of  the  efforts  of  breeders  -re  are 
promised  that  in  the  near  future  -we  shall  have 
chickens  as  large  as  turkeys  and  that  they  will 
lay  eggs  in  proportion  to  their  size^  and  in  large 
numbers.  These  achievements  in  the  dawn  of 
the  Golden  Age  are,  we  think,  an  argionent 
against  the  position  taken  by  vegetarians. 

Eastern  Farmers  Awakening 

PERHAPS  it  was  the  more  fertile  soil  of  the 
West  tliat  caused  the  Western  farmers  to 
awaken  before  their  Eastern  brotheis,  or  per- 
haps, as  some  claim,  there  is  something  in  the 
atmosphere  of  the  Western  States  that  leads 
people  to  be  more  alert  and  progressive;  but  it 
is  undeniable  that  the-  Westerners  appreciated 
the  possibilities  of  scientific  farming  before  it 
was  generally  accepted  in  the  East.  Now  the 
Easterners  are  beginning  to  get  dieir  eyes 
opened  to  .the  advantage  of  this  method. 

It  is  now  getting  pretty  generally  noised 
around  among  Eastern  farmers  that  aiqr  poor 
piece  of  land  can  be  ttimed  into  a  fertile  and 
profitable  area  in  a  very  short  tine  by  the  in- 
expensive and  practical  method  of  sowing  it  to 
inoculated  legumes  such  as  hairy  vetdi  or  soy 
beans.  The  preparations  for  inoculating  the 
seeds  can  be  obtained  at  any  seed  warehouse, 
and  cost  but  the  merest  trifle.  The  hairy  vetch- 
can  be  sown  with  rye.  The  soy  beans  make  a 
valuable  crop  of  hay  aside  from  the  worth  of 
the  seed  beans  obtained. 

Following  a  stand  of  vetch  and  rye,  clover 
will  do  excellently  where  before  it  would  hardly 
grow  at  all,  and  wheat  will  follow  soy  beans 
vt-ith  a  crop  that  would  have  been  impossible 
but  for  the  previotis  planting  of  soy  beans.  The 
planting  of  legumes  cannot  be  made  a  success 
>A-ithout  the  inoculation. 

The  discovery  of  a  simx>le  method  of  znoeo- 
lating  tlie  soil  so  that  what  was  formerly  an 
unprofitable  piece  of  ground  or  a  barren  waste 
becomes  a  fruitful  and  profitable  area,  is  sug- 
gestive of  the  Scripture  which,  with  mspect  to 
the  Golden  Age,  teUs  of  other  changes  that  «re 
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coming:  '-In  the  viiultnius?  shall  walors  Lroaic 
out  iiwl  stream?  in  the  der.cn.  And  tlie  part'lu^d 
ground  shall  Locotno  a  pool,  and  the  thirsty  land 
pprinj^r.  of  v/at-^r:  in  tlio  habitation  of  dragons 
[Jackals],  uhere  t-ac-h  lay,  shall  be  grass  with 
rueds  and  rushof." — Isaiah  3u :  6.  7. 

No  Summer 

THERE  is  no  prospect  that  this  year  -will 
have  no  sunimoj-,  but  there  was  snch  a  year 
a  century  apo. 

In  1816  sxmspots  were  at  a  maximum,  a  con- 
dition which  is  liflblf  to  reduce  the  earth's  aver- 
age temperature  a  dfrgree  or  two,  and  it  was 
a  very  cold  year — one  of  a  cluster  of  cool  years 
—including  the  dates  1812  to  1816. 

The  year  started  with  a  mild  January  and 
Februarj-.  March  turned  cool,  April  began 
warm,  but  toward  the  end  sav,-  the  northern 
states  hard  with  ico  and  snow,  ^fay  had  ice  an 
inch  thick,  and  plantings  of  seeds  were  re- 
peatedly destroyed  by  tlie  cold.  June  supplied 
ice  on  streams  and  ponds,  and  snow  running  to 
ten  inches  in  Vermont,  killing  nearly  every 
green  thing.  Tlie  month  saw  little  rain,  and 
a  few  warm  days,  but  most  of  the  time  had  "a 
iierctly  cold  wind  from  the  north".  Farmers 
wore  overcoats  and  mittens.  One  farmer  built 
roaring  fires  around  liis  corn  field  and  saved  the 
crop.  Fears  were  entertained  that  the  sun  was 
cooling  off.  "Picnics  wore  strictly  prohibited." 

July  gave  America  frost  and  ice  and  killed 
all  the  com  except  the  little  planted  in  ver>' 
protected  places.  In  August  brooks  and  ponds 
began  to  be  covered  Arith  ice,  and  seed  corn  ran 
up  to  $5  a  bushel.  Septemlwr  had  a  fortnight 
of  the  year's  pleasantcsl  weather,  but  experi- 
enced ice  an  inch  tliick.  Very  cold  weather 
ruled  in  October  and  November.  December 
vras  described  as  "comfortable,"  and  the  winter 
was  mild.  Europe  suffered  from  cold  through- 
out the  year,  and  in  1S17  England  saw  bread 
riots  on  account  of  tlie  croj)  failure  of  ''tlie  year 
^^^thout  a  Bummer,"  for  all  through  that  twelve 
months  "the  sun's  ray;:  seemed  to  be  destitute 
of  heat;  all  nature  was  clad  in  sable  hue,  and 
men  exhibited  no  little  anxiety  conccriiing  the 
future  of  this  life." 

Sunspots  were  unusually  plentiful  and  large 
in  1919,  but  that  is  no  indication  that  1D20  will 
have  them  and  be  a  cold  year.  If  the.  "year 
mtlxout  a  Bummci-"  should  come  again,  and  the 


total  crop  faikiro  of  ISIO  with  S,O0O,(X)0  popula- 
tion be  repealed,  the  condition  of  the  country 
v.-ould  be  indescribabif  v.ith  a  population  of 
over  a  hundred  million!  Whether  it  is  to  come 
through  a  cold  season  or  through  short  acreage 
of  planting  by  discouraged  farmers,  the  Bible 
indicates  tiiat  just  before  the  inauguration  of 
the  Oolden  Age,  "Great  earthquakes  shall  be  in 
divers  [various]  places,  and  famines  [like  those 
in  Europe.  Russia  and  India],  and  pestilences" 
[like  the  typhus  in  the  War  districts  and  tlie 
world-wide*  influenza],  (Luke  21:11)  The  same 
things  are  referred  to  in  Revelation  where  inen>- 
tion  is  made  of  the  coming  downfall  of  a  great 
and  oppressive  system  prophetically  termed 
"Babylon"-"Therefore  shall  her  [this  syetem's] 
plagues  [punishments]  come  in  one  day  [prob- 
ably one  year],  deatli,  and  mourning  [for  the 
dead]  and  famine.'' — Revelation  18:8. 

Australia  Malces  Progress 

THE  traveler  to  Atistralia  is  likely  to  remark 
about  the  new  spirit  of  industry  and  prog- 
ress. For  a  year  or  more  the  scientist  has  been 
collaborating  vnth  business,  the  professor  with 
the  tradesman,  and  the  continent's  best  brains 
are  pushing  things  to  produce  beneficial  restilts 
for  all  the  people. 

Australia  has  been  short  of  native  paper, 
}ilany  plants  have  been  tested  for  their  pulp- 
producing  capacity,  and  it  has  been  dcmon- 
stratea  that  paper  can  be  made  from  trees  of 
the  abundant  eucalyptus  family. 

A  dc^-ice  has  been  invented  for  starting  inter- 
nal combustion  engines  using  alcohol  while  cold, 
it  having  been  neccf=!--ai-y  hitherto  to  start  witTT' 
gasoline.  A  mochanical  cotton-picking  machine 
iiai^  been  tested  out  and  is  in  successful  use. 
Tlio  sea  is  made  to  give  up  its  riches ;  common 
kelp  is  changed  into  a  product  which  tarns  per- 
fectly in  the  lathe,  holds  a  good  polish,  and  can 
be  made  into  buttons,  insulators,  and  other  arti- 
cles. The  slieep  fly  has  troubled  the  continent's 
extensive  sheep-raising  industry,  and  a  new 
parasite  has  been  introduced  to  destroy  the  pest. 
Totasli,  much  needed  in  agriculture,  is  obtained 
from  the  water  hyacinth,  or  common  river  weed, 
and  from  deposits  of  alunite.  Scientific  road 
construction  with  Australian  materials  has  been 
worked  out,  and  the  materials  tested,  and  bel- 
ter roads  may  soon  begin  to  take  the  place  o£ 
the  present  road  system. 
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The  Rotary  Gas  Engine  By  j.  l.  Martin 

'TPHOUSANDS  of  inventive  geniuses  have 
•I-  sought  to  solve  successfully  the  problem  of 
applj-ing  compressed  steam  and  exploding  gases 
directly  to  power  shaft;  and  millions  of  dollars 
have  been  spent  without  practical  results.  A 
practical  rotary  engine  means  simplicity,  con- 
stant torque,  lightness  of  weight,  compactness 
of  space,  and  economy  of  fuel  and  lubrication ; 
also  the  minimum  of  trouble  and  repairs.  Two 
types  of  steam  engines  built  on  the  rotary  prin- 
ciple are  in  successful  use ;  the  well-known  tur- 
bine for  high-speed  revolutions  only,  and  the 
Augustine  for  sJl  speeds. 

In  response  to  the  demand  for  a  satisfactory 
rotary  gas-oil  engine,  Mr.  B.  F.  Augustine  of 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  has  invented  and  successfully 
developed  such  a  motor ;  and  it  seems  there  is 
nothing  further  left  to  be  desired.  It  is  the 
marvel  of  the  engineers  who  have  seen  it  This 
laotor  revolves  with  the  power  shaft,  while  the 
bearing  shaft  of  the  pistons  remains  stationary. 
This  shaft  is  set  eccentric  to  the  power  shaft; 
which  causes  the  pistons  (arranged  radially) 
alteriiately  to  approach  to  and  to  recede  from 
the  cylindrical  walls  of  the  motor  casing,  which 
is  perforated  and  provided  with  piston  cylin- 
ders which  protrude  outwardly  for  air  cooling. 

The  piston  rods  have  three  joints,  correspond- 
ing to  the  wrist,  elbow,  and  shoulder  joints  of 
the  human  arm.  The  exploding  charge  of  gas 
forces  the  relaxed  piston  outwardly  in  line 
with  centrifugal  force,  thus  straightening  out 
the  sections  of  the  piston  rod;  and  by  this 
action,  leverage,  or  a  rotary  impulse  is  impai-ted 
to  the  cylinder  and  therefore  to  the  motor.  The 
fufcrom  for  leverage  is  based  upon  the  station- 
ary bearing  shaft. 

The  pistons  are  double-  acting.  On  the  return 
stroke  the  fuel  oil  is  pumped  into  the  vaporizing 
chamber,  which,  being  surrounded  by  the  ex- 
haust gases  in  the  exhaust  chamber,  absorbs  the 
waste  heat  in  vaporising  the  oil.  An  ingenious 
chambered  disc  having  suitable  cut-offs  trans- 
fers the  oil  without  valves.  Fuel  oil  enters 
through  the  hollow  bearing  shaft,  thus  cooling 
all  bearings;  and  the  lubricating,-  oil  pipe  en- 
ters the  same  way  discharging  centrally,  and 


being  distributed  by  centrifugal  force,  thor- 
oughly lubricates  all  bearing  surfaces. 

This  motor  involves  the  principle  of  superin- 
duction;  that  is,  there  is  always  a  50%  over- 
charge of  unexpioded  gas  left  for  instant  deliv> 
ery.  This  is  important  in  starting  the  motor; 
and  in  aeroplane  service  will  enable  pilots  to 
ascend  to  greater  altitudes  than  with  other  mo- 
tors of  equal  power;  for  all  motors  lose  effici- 
ency in  proportion  to  height  owing  to  decreasing' 
air  pressure  on  fuel  oil  which  drives  it  into  the 
racuum  created  by  the  pumps. 

Motorists  experience  trouble  by  an  accumn- 
lation  of  carbon  in  the  combustion  chamber, 
owing  to  imperfect  scavenging.  From  30%  to 
50%  of  burnt  gases  and  smoke  remain  and  to 
that  extent  dilute  the  inflowing  fresh  gas  and 
dilute  the  efficiency  of  the  charge.  In  the  Augus- 
tine motor  all  the  waste  products  of  combustion 
are  expelled  and  the  scavenging  is  100%,  leav- 
ing a  clean  spark  plug. 

All  vehicles  carrying  gas  motors  are  built 
very  strong,  to  endure  the  constant  vibration 
imparted  by  the  reciprocating  type  of  motors. 
In  the  rotary  type  there  is  no  vibration;  this 
will  permit  the  use  of  lighter  vehicles  and  add 
to  the  comfort  of  motorists. 

This  motor  is  economical  with  oiL  A  nm  Jf 
137  miles  has  been  made  with  an  automobile 
with  the  consumption  of  but  one  quart  of  oLL 
Both  gasoline  and  kerosene  are  used  at  will. 
Practically  no  heat  is  wasted.  The  exhauat. 
outlet  is  never  hot  Other  motors  heat  when 
cooling  by  water. 

The  Augustine  motor  can  be  built  with  from 
one-half  to  one-fourth  of  the  amoimt  of  ma- 
terial entering  into  the  construction  of  recipro- 
cating motors  of  equal  horse  power.  It  can  be 
built  with  four  to  twelve  cylinders,  with  only 
one  ignition  wire  per  set  of  cylinders.  One  type 
is  being  made  so  that  two  charges  of  gas  are 
exploded  simultaneously  on  opposite  sides, 
thus  balancing  the  strain.  Since  engine  trouble 
has  caused  the  death  of  many  aeroplane  pilots, 
it  is  expected  that  this  wonderfully  simple  and 
efficient  motor  will  prove  to  be  a  means  of  safety. 

Other  advantages  are:  weight  three  pounds 
per  horse  power;  less  than  one-fourth  the  parts 
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found  in  other  motors;  no  -water,  radiator  nor 
I'aii;  no  poppt^t  ^'al^•C'.-•,  cajii.<,  g-;:a?-s  or  spririgs; 
high  or  low  spr-'xl;  periect  (.vintrol:  revolution- 
ary for  all  purpose^,.  Surely  tlds  engine  Is 
another  gToat  svep  toward  tiie  Golden  Ago. 

A  Mailtematical  Prodigy 

BLOOillXGTON,  Illinois,  has  produced  a 
prodig>'.  He  can  give  an  inunediate  answer 
to  almost  any  mathematical  question,  and  reels 
off  millions  as  the  ordinary  citizen  handles  nnits. 
Ask  him  how  many  years,  days,  hours,  minutes 
or  seconds  in  one's  life,  and  out  comes  the 
answer  faster  than  one  can  write  it.  A  noon- 
hour  diversion  is  to  memorize  and  repeat  all 
tjie  freight  car  numbers  on  the  trains  that  dash 
by  at  the  station. 

Tell  him  it  is  155  miles  to  Cliicago,  and  ask 
how  many  pounds  of  rails  in  the  track  at  eighty 
pounds  to  the  yard,  and  without  hesitation 
comes  the  answer,  "534,448,00O''.  Try  him  on 
an  automobile  wheel  thirty  inches  in  diameter, 
for  the  number  of  revolutions  made  in  going 
to  Chicago,  and  the  result  is,  "104,476".  Taking 
silver  dollars  one  and  a  quarter  inches  across, 
ask  Mm  how  many  it  takes  to  belt  the  25,000 
miles  around  the  earth:  the  answer  is  "1,267,- 
20a.OOO".  Ask  the  total  of  all  the  numbers  up 
to  9,600  and  you  get  "46,084.000".  The  total 
up  to  78,000  is  given  as  "3,042,939,000".  The 
number  of  bricks  required  to  lay  a  brick  pave- 
ment for  the  3,578  miles  from  New  York  to 
San  Francisco,  the  pavement  to  be  sixty  feet 
wideband  the  bricks  each  eight  by  two  inches, 
is  "10,201,377,60(>".  Di\-ide  68.719,476.736  by 
S2,768;  and  tlie  prodigy  says,  "2,097,152". 

Mr.  Stong  has  had  this  talent  from  boyhood, 
and  says  that  he  sees  the  answers  instantly 
standing  out  in  front  of  him,  and  that  there  is 
no  particular  mental  strain  in  this  feat. 

TSvo  explanations  are  given  for  the  strange 
abilities  of  such  prodigies.  One  is  that  no  one 
takes  the  trouble  to  check  up  the  answers  and 
that  any  string  of  figures  is  enough  to  satisfy 
the  hearers.  Perhaps  some  readers  may  wisli  to 
check  up  the  answers  and  see  if  they  arc  correct. 
Another  explanation  is  tliat  such  prodigies  do 
these  wonders,  not  by  the  power  of  thi^ir  own 
minds,  but  that  tliey  are  possessed  by  an  e\nl 
spirit  that  has  the  higher  powers  of  the  spirit 
plane  and  can  give  the  prodigj'  a  vision  of  the 
answer  at  once. 


The  Iron  Bug 

NOT  a  bug  made  of  iron,  but  one  that  makf-s 
iron.  For  the  latest  scientific  statement  is 
that  ii'on  ore  beds  are  accumulated  by  bacteria 
having  the  power  of  extracting  iron  from  their 
environment  and  leaving  it  in  masses  after  their 
demise. 

Iron  is  an  essential  constituent  of  many  if  not 
all  living  creatures.  It  is  indispensable  in 
human  blood,  and  in  that  of  all  red-blooded  ani- 
mals. In  some  animals  lacking  red  blood  cor- 
puscles iron  is  missing  from  the  blood,  but  is 
found  in  large  amounts  in  other  parts  of  the 
body.  It  is  necessarj'  in  certain  processes  in  tl;ti 
life  of  plants;  for  without  it  plants  could  have 
none  of  their  characteristic  green  color. 

It  is  not  strange,  then,  that  it  should  be  found 
that  deposits  of  iron  trace  their  origin  to  bacte- 
ria. Millions  of  the  "iron  bugs"  lived  and  died 
to  make  one  little  piece  of  ore,  and  uncounted 
billions  existed  to  produce  the  great  ore  beds. 
This  was  part  of  the  provision  that  our  Father 
made  in  preparing  the  earth  so  that  it  might  be 
a  good  place  for  people  to  live  on.  'Tly  God 
shalLsnpply  all  your  need"  (Philippians  4: 19), 
may  truthfully  be  said  of  the  arrangements 
made  for  all  humanity,  whether  it  be  iron,  or  the 
other  things  that  man  requires. 

Who  Invented  It? 

IT  IS  seldom  that  one  man  can  justly  claim  to 
have  invented  something  entirely  unaided- 
This  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  eleven  in- 
ventors are  making  official  claim  on  the  Govern- 
mental bounty  of  Great  Britain  for  having 
invented  the  fighting  tank.  The  Major-Gener- 
als,  Sirs,  Lieutenants,  Colonels  and  Commo- 
dores who  are  seeking  some  of  "the  needful" 
from  the  Royal  Commission  on  Awards  to  In- 
ventors fail  to  realize  that  the  most  an  inventor 
can  usually  do  is  to  add  his  mite  to  what  others 
have  done  before  him,  and  that  when  he  ha", 
really  adiieved  something,  if  he  is  as  wise  as 
the  Wipe  Man,  he  must  come  to  realize  this 
truth :  "I  looked  on  all  the  works  that  my  hands 
had  wrought,  and  on  the  labor  that  I  had  labored 
to  do;  and,  behold,  all  was  vanity  and  vexation 
of  spirit,  and  there  was  no  profit  under  the 
sun.  And  I  turned  myself  to  behold  wisdom, 
and  madness,  and  folly :  for  what  can  the  man 
do  that  cometh  after  the  king?  even  that  which 
hath  been  already  done." — Ecdesiastes  2: 10-lL 
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The  Tertiary  Colors 

IF  THREE  primary  colors  p.re  coRibined  in 
equal  strengths  the  result  is  a  neutral  gray. 
But  it*  one  color  predoaiinaies  and  tiio  other  two 
are  about  equally  subservient,  a  grayed  value 
of  the  strongest  color  will  be  produced. 

Wlien  yellow  is  dominant,  and  red  and  blue 
about  equal  to  each  other,  we  have  sage  or,  more 
lucidly  speaking,  gray  yellow.  If  red  is  the 
strongest,  and  blue  and  yellow  subordinate,  the 
product  is  plum,  or  gray  red.  Blue  in  ptrongost 
value,  and  yellov.-  and  red  each  weaker,  will 
give  gray  blue. 

These  grayed,  or  complex  colors,  v,ith  their 
almost  endless  ramifications,  due  to  varying 
proportions,  give  us  t!ie  most  lasting  pleasures 
of  anything  which  the  eye  can 
sense.  All  greens  in  nature 
have  red  in  them,  all  reds  have 
some  measure  of  green,  all 
blues  are  grayed  witli  some 
orange,  and  practically  all  vio- 
lets have  just  a  tinge  of  yellow, 
to  make  even  the  violet  more  pleasing.  The 
more  gray  a  color  becomes,  the  more  comple:: 
the  nervous  effort  to  sen-se  it :  the  more,  thej-e- 
fore,  it  appeals  to  the  intellect,  to  reason  and  the 
powers  of  comparisoii.  Tlie  choice  beauty  of 
the  Persian  rug  is  due  to  ilus  :;ott  graying  oi 
its  component  colors. 

Perhaps  no  more  happy  cxauiple  of  tertiary 
coloring  could  be  cited  than  .Munkacsys  ''Iho 
Blind  Milton  Dictating  Para'iiso  Lost  to  Ills 
Daughters",  a  large  canva.^  which  liangs  in  th.o 
galleries  of  the  Lenox  Libraj-y  in  .Nev/  Yoilc. 
Not  a  single  primaty  and  not  a  pure  secondary 
occur  anjnvhere  in  the  paintiiiS'.  All  i.s  in  most 
felicitous  keeping  -with  the  sublimo  iharacter  of 
the  subject.  One  can  almo.st  I'oel  tliO  grand 
strophes  and  the  "no  jnean  heiglits""  oi'  tiiat 
exalted  v.-ork  of  poetry  ,iust  by  looking  at  th*^ 
paintei''s  work.  Thcrs.'  is  also  anolh'-r  snmll 
canvas  in  the  sanip  gallery,  picturiiiir  »  Vcrit- 
tian  scene,  in  which  a  single  touch  01  ornivic  is 
the  nearest  approach  to  elem'^ntar}-  color. 


Christ ian  Art  Coming  to  Light 

WiiEX  tiio  Moslems  took  over  the  groat 
church  II  ov.-  known  as  St.  Sophia's  at  Con- 
stantinople, according  to  their  law  not  to  destroy 
r.icLures  of  the  human  face,  they  scaled  up  some  of 
iJic  most  v.ondorful  trea-sures  of  Byzantine  arc 
cvc-r  l:nov.Ti.  and  over  tliem  constructed  the  <rhar- 
actoristie  circles  with  the  names  of  Mohanune- 
dan  v.-orthie.s  in  Arabic  characters.  Behind 
these  circles,  in  a  good  state  of  preservation, 
are  tlio  finest  specimens  of  art  ever  produced  in 
glass,  mosaic,  etc.,  by  Byzantine  artists. 

These  hidden  mosaics  are  formed  of  small 
pieces  of  glass  of  various  colors  kept  in  place 
with  cement.  The  gold  and  silver  mosaics  are 
made  of  sl;eciS,of  gold  and  silver  leaf  annealed 
between  two  plates  of  glass  by  a  lost  art  The 
Uiain  colors  are  red,  blue  and  green,  ■with  other 
colors  for  shading  faces  and  draperies.  WTiole 
walls  and  vaults  are  covered  with  these  mosaics ; 
and  when  they  are  lit  up  ^ith  tlie  li^t  of  the 
sun  or  of  hundreds  of  lamps,  the  effect  is  one 
of  indescribable  beauty.  Among  the  concealed 
mosaics  are  a  gigantic  picture  of  the  "Judgment 
of  God",  and  four  immense  cherubim  each  with  a 
head  over  four  feet  high,  and  four  wings  with 
upper  feathers  of  light  green  and  under  feath- 
ers of  brov.ni. 

In  architectural  features  the  structure  h^s  a 
107-foot  dome  carried  on  four  pillars,  one  at 
oacii  corner,  and  composed  of  light  ptunice-. 
;-io;io,  and  v.-ith  the  apex  175  feet  above  the 
f;oor.  In  other  respects  St.  Sophia  is  one  of  tlie 
most  remarkable  buildings  in  the  world.  So 
extraordinary  is  its  appearance  that  the  awe- 
stricken  Sultan  Mohammed  stopped  at  the  door 
and,  Ff'oir.g  a  soldier  he^ving  at  the  floor  "for  the 
fj:ith',  exclaimed,  'Te  have  the  whole  city  to 
])i!lage  and  enslave;  leave  ye  me  the  buildings T' 
The  Mohammedans  have  never  destroyed  the 
treasures  of  art,  but  have  covered  them  up. 
Thf?y  have  preserved  whole  cisterns  or  cellars 
ivM  of  pri<'eless  manuscripts  of  Greek  and 
Byzantine  literature  and  writings  belonging  to 
[he.  early  part  of  the  gospel  age,  perhaps  in- 
cluding works  that  will  be  invaluable  in  further- 
ing  our  knowledge  of  the  Bible. 
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Leprosy  By  D.  R.  PU-rce 

T  .\  Tllij  Far  Ea^t,  aiaong  othor  Uiings  Vvliicb 
•^  c-ii,:jross  the  attention  and  deep  sjiopathy  of 
Wostirii  visitors  are  the  numerous  leper  colo- 
nics, which  are  regular  institutions. 

In  one  to^^^^  visited,  having  a  population  of 
35.000,  there  -vvas  a  coloiiv  of  about  300  lepers  in 
'  various  stages  of  decay  and  death. 

The  wretchedness  and  poverty  of  these — shall 
we  say  human  beings — was  indescribable;  and 
their  poor,  nalted,  starved,  disease-racked  bod- 
ies were  far  removed  from  those  of  the  plimip, 
•well-fed,  richly  attired  sight-seers,  permitted  to 
approach  witliin  a  few  feet  of  their  village. 

They  were  unable  to  work  at  a  gainful  occupa- 
tion, because  no  one  would  touch  a  thing  which 
had  been  touched  by  them.  They  refused  to  ac- 
cept money,  as  they  could  not  spend  it  for  food. 
Only  something  they  could  use  would  be  ac- 
cepted. The  local  custom  permitted  them  to 
visit  the  city  each  Friday  afternoon  to  beg  for 
food ;  and  even  here  they  must  stay  in  the  road- 
way of  the  streets,  that  no  one  might  be  contam- 
inated. Their  cry  still  rings  in  our  ears;  that 
cry  for  food,  which  was  never  wholly  satisfied. 

The  Bible  tells  of  many  persons  afiiicted  with 
this  dreadful,  loathsome  disease,  which  well 
represents  sin,  and  which  may  never  be  cured 
•until  the  Golden  Age  brings  its  blessings,  de- 
stroying suffering  of  all  kinds.  The  curing  of 
the  sin-leprosy  of  humanity  is  illustrated  in  the 
experiences  of  the  heathen  general  Naaman 
(2  Kings  5:1-14)  of  whom  it  is  recorded  that 
he  was  a  leper,  but  was  cleansed  by  obedience 
to  the  Word  of  God — dipping  himself  seven 
times  in  the  river  Jordan. 

Smaller  Newspapers 

PAETLT  through  the  difficulty  of  getting 
workers  for  tlie  arduous  labor  of  tlie  lum- 
ber camps,  and  partly  because  of  the  lack  of 
expansion  of  the  paper  pulp  business  during  the 
war,  the  newspapers  of  the  countrj-  are  exhorted 
by  ihe  authorities  to  follow  the  example  of  The 
GouDEN  Age,  make  the  papers  smaller  and  pack 
more  information  into  the  space  utilized. 

The  pulp  and  paper  mills  are  running  at  100% 
of  capacity,  and  cannot  produce  more  paper. 
Yet  there  is  an  estimated  shortage  of  200,000 
tons  a  year  of  newsprint  paper,  and  the  news- 
papers are  using  10%  more  paper  than  is  now 
being  made  by  the  mills. 


The  unprecedented  proffsperity  of  the  country 
has  caused  an  unexpected  amount  of  advertis- 
ing to  be  inserted  in  the  papers;  and  as  the  size 
of  the  papers  is  controlled  chiefly  by  the  amount 
of  advertising,  the  papers  have  used  up  the  sur- 
plus stock  both  in  warehouses  and  in  mills. 

The  remedies  suggested  are  for  the  papers 
to  cut  down  the  size  of  the  pages,*  charge  more 
for  the  same  advertising  space  and  reduce  the 
size  of  Sunday  issues.  It  is  hoped  that  a  reduc- 
tion of  one-third  in  the  quantity  of  paper  may 
be  effected.  The  weaker  papers  are  expected  to 
teel  the  bmnt  of  the  paper  shortage,  and  many 
of  them  may  be  forced  to  suspend  for  lack  of _ 
paper.  By  the  weaker  papers  is  meant  those 
of  small  circtilation  and  those  of  weak  financial 
standing,  whose  credits  are  not  the  best  •with  the 
paper  dealers.  The  advertising  rate  advances 
are  expected  to  reach  25%  or  30%.  The  rec- 
ommendations are  voluntary,  coming  from  the 
newspaper  owners  forming  the  American  Pub- 
lishers' Association. 

Who  Gets  the  Money  ? 

WHEN  anthracite  is  $12  a  ton,  who  gets  ihe 
money?    The  figures  for  normal  condi- 
tions are  as  f  oUows : 

Profits  of  operating  company $0J3      2.75% 

Materials,  royalt;,  tax,  depreciation  and 

management  ___— ___^_—  .99  8.28% 
Loss  on  small  '^■""'  1.57    13.10% 

Trangporf  n  from  mine  to  N.  Y.  market-  2.57     21.38% 

Labor .  2.98     24.83% 

Ketail  cost  and  profit 3.56    29.66% 

In  abnormal  times,  as  at  present,  when  -there 
are  tmexpected  inequalities  in  the  variations  of 
prices  and  wages,  it  is  possible  for  the  profits 
to  be  much  larger  thaii  the  customary  33  cents ; 
and  the  published  statements  bear  out  the  pre- 
sumption that  the  unsettled  conditions  have  en- 
abled profits  to  be  abnormally  increased,  with- 
out a  corresponding  rise  for  labor.  In  the  an- 
thracite business  a  rise  of  31.61%,  such  as  the 
bituminous  nainers  were  led  to  expect',  wo'uld  in- 
crease the  cost  of  the  coal  only  94  cents  a  ton — 
in  fact  less,  because  "labor"  includes  other  costs 
than  that  of  the  miners.  There  is  little  question 
that  any  class  of  workers  whose  increase  in 
pay  has  not  equaled  that  of  the  cost  of  living 
to  them  as  a  class,  ought  to  be  put  at  least  on 
a  par  -with  what  they  were  before  the  war. 
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Foods  that  Nourish  l!:i  Mtk  Andrew  J.  Bolma 

ANYTHING  Ih.'u  \vill  safogruard  the  healtli 
■  from,  the  ravages  oi'  disease  should  be 
sought  and  used  -willi  all  diligor-ce.  Health  and 
strengtli  is  a  precious  possession  that  all  should 
desire  and  seek  to  obtain,  and  having  obtained 
it,  they  should  uao  the  spirit  of  a  sound  mind 
and  so  apply  the  laws  of  health  in  their  daily 
living  as  to  improve  and  increase  their  strengtli 
and  vigor;  for  by  so  doing  their  efficiency  is 
greater,  no  matter  what  tlieir  occupations  may 
be.  Any  knowledge  we  may  obtain  on  the  sub- 
ject should  be  used  to  that  end. 

The  world  is  full  of  prematurely  aged  people, 
broken  down,  v  oi-ii  out,  suiTering  from  mahiu- 
trition,  the  result  of  the  denaturing  and  emas- 
culating of  the  foods  which  a  wise  Creator  pro- 
vides for  the  human  family  to  live  on.  In  tlie 
excessive  upe  of  refined  foods  men  break  down 
nature's  defence  against  tliose  great  enemies  of 
the  human  body,  diabetes,  tuberculosis,  anaemia, 
pneumonia,  and  heart  disease. 

The  great  Creator  designed  that  the  diet  of 
man  and  beast  should  contain  not  only  the  so- 
callod  essentials  of  protein,  fat  and  carbohy- 
drates, but  also  the  salts  and  solubles,  sometimes 
designated  as  vitamines,  as  weU  as  the  succu- 
lents and  roughage,  without  all  of  which  the 
glands  do  not  function  normally,  the  internal 
secretions  lose  their  natural  alkalinity,  immu- 
■  nity  to  disease  is  destroyed,  vitality  is  im- 
paired, and  resistance  is  lowered.  "Deficiency 
disease"  is  a  phrase  used  to  describe  many  dis- 
orders due  to  an  inadequate  diet. 

Take  the  case  of  a  prospective  mother :  defi- 
ciency of  diet  undermines  her  state  of  health  at 
a  time  when  she  is  called  upon  to  function  more 
vitally  than  ever  before,  not  only  for  herself 
but  foi-  her  unborn  child.  Deficiency  disease  not 
only  attacks  the  unborn  child  of  the  poorly  nour- 
ished mother,  but  it  attacks  tlie  mother  lierself. 
She  is  robbed  of  the  ability  to  bring  forth  a 
healtliy  disease-resisting  child,  and  is  also 
robbed  of  her  ability  to  keep  her  own  tissues 
and  her  own  internal  secretions  in  a  healthy  con- 
dition. She  attempts  to  perform  two  duties 
vith  but  half  tlie  quantity  and  quality  of  mate- 
rial or  food  Dcccssaiy  to  do  one,  the  growth- 


promoting  and  growth-controlling  attributes  of 
the  young  are  lost,  and  the  mother  bears  her 
child  under  very  unfavorable  conditions.  She 
enters  the  period  of  lactation  wJioliy  unable  to 
comply  with  nature's  provision  for  the  child.  . 
A  wise  Creator  has  provided  a  diet  for  tlie 
human  race  that  will  furnish  the  material  for 
the  regeneration  of  tis.sue,  with  all  the  bio- 
chemic  substances  indispensable  to  the  pro- 
foundly complex  but' perfectly  normal  processes 
of  assimilation  and  elimination. 

In  whole  grains,  such  as  wheat,  com,  lye,  un- 
polished or  brown  rice,  the  elements  neoes- 
sary  for  nourishing  and  maintaining  a  healtliy 
condition  of  the  body  are  found,  especiaUy  in  the 
wheat  berry,  in  which  there  are  sixteen  ele- 
ments identical  with  the  elements  of  which  the 
human  body  is  composed.  Pure  milk  contains 
the  same  elements.  In  skim  milk  all  elements 
remain  but  the  fat. 

In  the  process  of  refining  white  flour  eight  of 
those  elements  are  removed,  robbing  it  of  jnst 
half  of  the  nourishing  quality.  Each  element 
before  refining  is  in  the  right  proportion  to 
work  together  in  harmony  with  the  others,  but 
in  the  refining  process  some  elements  are  con- 
centrated and  some  are  entirely  lacking.  The 
whole  thing  is  a  disarrangement  from  the  condi- 
tion provided  by  nature.  The  most  vital  parts 
of  the  grain  are  taken  from  the  flour  and  used 
to  feed  animals,  and  the  abnormal  starch  con- 
tent is  put  on  the  market  to  feed  the  people. 

Few  people  know  that  the  phosphorus  found 
in  wheat,  com,  rice,  barley  and  oats,  which  is 
removed  from  the  various  grains  in  refining 
them,  is  essential  to  the  very  life  and  health  of 
the  human  body.  In  refining  flour  all  the  phos- 
phorus compounds,  iron  comi>ounds,  calcium 
compounds,  potassium  compounds,  and.  all  the 
other  minertd  salts  which  the  human  systan  re- 
quires to  carry  on  the  cliemical  processes  of 
health-building  are  taken  aw-ay. 

Today,  as  never  before,  people  are  asked  to 
live  on  impoverished  foods ;  impoverished  grain 
products,  impoverished  brealcfast  foods,  impov- 
erished table  syrups,  impoverished  fat  and  milk 
substitutes,  impoverished  egg  substitutes,  im- 
poverished sugar,  com  stardi,  com  oil,  corn 
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syrnp,  potato  oil,  cottonseed  oil,  rice  starch, 
eocoaaut  oil,  lapiocu  starch,  oleo  oil,  and  wheat 
Si  arch  in  the  inunerous  forms  in  which  they 
appear  on  the  table  of  the  average  home. 

Milic,  until  recently,  and  eggs,  were  the  off- 
setting foods  upon  which  people  i-elied  to  malce 
up  for  the  deficienci(\s  of  white  bread,  white 
buns,  white  coolries,  white  biscuits,  wliite  pie 
crust,  wliite  doughnuts,  soda  cracker.s,  deficient 
breakfast  foods,  etc.,  but  now  egg.s  havo  so  in- 
creased in  price  that  poor  people  are  using  as 
few  as  they  can  and  the  milk  trnst  is  doing  the 
best  it  can  to  put  milk  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
poor;  and  what  -n-ill  they  use  in  place  of  these? 

Next  to  tuberculosis,  the  niost  conmion  com- 
plaint caused  by  refined  foods  is  heart  disease. 
Malnutrition  is  a  direct  eaiise  of  heart  disease 
in  its  various  forms.  The  heart  is  always  en- 
larged following  a  diet  deficient  in  iron,  potas- 
sium, calcium,  phosphorus  and  other  mineral 
Baits,  colloids  and  vitamines,  always  found  in 
Buch  foods  as  wheat,  corn,  barley,  buclc^iioat, 
oats,  milk,  fre.'^h  vegetables,  greens,  fruits,  etc., 
before  these  elements  are  removed  by  the  re- 
fining process  tliey  undergo. 

There  are  nmnerous  records  proving  that 
•where  refined  foods  are  excessively  us('<l  with- 
out offsetting  foods  in  the  diet,  the  heart  be- 
comes involved  in  from  fifty  to  sixty  day.-^,  and 
many  records  show  that  where  offsetting  foods 
are  tised  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  retard  the 
progress  of  mineral  starvation,  the  develop- 
ment of  disease  is  delayed  accordingly.  The 
significance  of  these  records  is  still  further  em- 
phasized when  it  is  considered  that  malnutrition 
is  on  the  increase  in  the  United  States. 

Thus  as  we  grow  in  knowledge  concerning  the 
laws  of  nutrition,  we  are  forced  to  conclude  not 
as  a  theory,  but  as  a  fact,  that  the  kind,  quality, 
and  quantity  of  food  consumed  by  man  does 
affect  his  health  for  good  or  evil  and  does  affect 
every  member  of  the  human  family.  These  facts 
demonstrate  conclusively  the  foUy  of  using  foods 
■which  do  not  supply  the  needs  of  the  body.  The 
facts  also  demonstrate  the  necessity'  of  accept- 
ing from  the  hands  of  a  beneficent  Providence 
the  foods  just  as  he  has  provided  them  for  man's 
needs,  and  refusing  to  use  those  which  havo  been 
manipulated  for  commercial  purposes.  If  wo 
are  going  to  have  food  at  all,  let  us,  if  possible, 
have  it  as  a  wise  Creator  designed  and  provided 
it.  .We  need  all  the  natural  elements  in  food. 


The  reason  w^hy  tlie  millers  go  in  for  v.-hite 
flour  is  because  they  have  a  virtual  nionopoly 
of  tlie  white  fiour  machinery  and  because  v>-hite 
flour  will  keep  indefinitely.  They  ksiow  that 
when  they  taJfe  out  the  germ  all  cliance  of 
the  flour  becoming  rancid  is  gone,  but  they  also 
know  that  the  removal  of  the  germ  makes  the 
flour  about  as  nutritious  as  so  nmch  plaster  of 
paris.  Flour  that  contains  all  the  elements  nec- 
essary for  life  and  health  will  keep  a  consid- 
erable time,  but  not  as  long  as  the  starvation 
diet,  commonly  laiown  as  white  flour. 

I  append  a  few  health  food  recipes  which  I 
commend  to  the  consideration  of  some  of  tliese 
"millions  now^  living  who  will  never  die".  Tou 
can  toll  your  correspondent,  M.  S.,  from  Paso 
Robles,  California,  that  there  is  nothing  in  theae 
that  ■\\ill  Idll  him. 

Health  Food  Recipes 

Graham  Bread 
One  yeast  cake,  three  cups  lukewarm  water, 
one  teaspoon  salt,  two  tablespoons  nut  butter  or 
crisco,  four  tablespoons  molasses,  five  cups  flour, 
half  white  and  half  graham.  Dissolve  yeast  and 
shortening  in  lulcewarm  liquid.  Add  molasses 
and  salt,  then  gradually  enough  flour,  after  ir 
has  been  warmed,  to  make  a  dough  that  can  be 
handled.  Ivnead  thoroughly,  being  sure  to  keep 
the  dough  soft.  Cover  and  place  where  it  will 
lie  very  warm  for  about  twelve  hours  or  more. 
Wh(>n  double  in  bulli,  turn  out  on  kneading 
board  and  mold  into  loaves.  Place  in  well- 
greased  pans,  cbver  and  set  to  rise  again  until 
double  in  size,  bake  in  a  slow  oven  for  one^gur. 

Graham  Muffins 
Two  cups  flour,  half  white  and  half  graham, 
one-half  teaspoon  cream  tartar,  one-half  tea- 
spoon saleratus,  one  teaspoon  salt,  two-thirds 
cup  sugar.  Sift  all  together,  mix  with  one  pint 
of  sweet  or  sour  cream.  Bake  in  hot  oven  until 
a  dark  brown. 

Beans  Witltout  Meat 
One  quart  yellow-eyed  beans  boiled  about  one 
hour  in  saleratus  water— one  scant  teaspoon  to 
enough  hot  water  to  more  than  cover.  Drain, 
and  add  crisco  about  the  size  of  a  lemon,  ©ne 
good-sized  onion  cut  up,  one  teaspoon  ground 
mustard,  salt  and  pepper  to  taste,  two  table- 
spoons molasses.   Cook  all  day  and  serve  hot 
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RELIGION  AND  PHILOSOPHY 


la  It  for  the  Benedt  of  the  Jews? 

WHEN  liistorj'-  is  v/ritten  there  are  many 
things  that  would  be  a  surprise  to  the  de- 
ceased makers  of  history,  if  they  should  arise 
from  their  graves  and  read  the  record.  For 
history  is  written,  not  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
day  when  it  is  made  nor  from  the  viewpoint  of 
the  makers,  but  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  age 
and  of  the  progressive  thinlvcrs  of  the  time. 

Before  the  League  of  Nations  was  even 
thought  of,  there  had  been  other  leagues  of  na- 
tions and  leagues  of  kings,  some  of  them  so  long 
ago  and  so  buried  in  obscurity  as  to  be  forgot- 
ten. All  of  these  leagues  started  with  glowing 
promise  of  benefits  for  some  one  for  some  time, 
but  after  a  few  years  operation  all  of  them 
failed.  Some  of  them  left  no  tangible  after- 
residts ;  for  they  were  motivated  by  fear  or  the 
other  negative  states  of  mind  that  impede  all. 
progress  in  any  direction. 

It  is  said  to  be  possible  that  the  most  lasting 
good  of  the  League  of  Nations  may  be  for  the 
benefit  of  a  people  who  are  scarcely  mentioned 
in  its  provisions.  If  at  all,  the  Jews  figure 
merely  as  one  of  tlie  "subject"  peoples,  whom  it 
is  the  privilege  of  the  great  nations  to  uplift. 

History  may  fully  record  that  the  League  was 
an  instrument  used  to  permit  that  most  ancient 
of  all  the  nations,  Israel,  to  occupy  once  more 
their  native  soil;  to  become  a  national  entity 
again;  to  begin  the  visible  progress  toward  the 
inheritance  which  will,  when  history  is  written, 
have  become  tlie  Jews'.  This  ancient  race  is 
about  to  come  into  its  own — a  very  great  pros- 
pect: for  when  the  low  are  made  high  and  the 
high  brought  low,  the  most  abased  nation  in  the 
world  is  destined  to  rise  to  an  eminence  that  will 
far  more  than  repay  them  for  their  age-long 
bondage  to  unfavorable  environments. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  Jews  through  tlieir 
Zionist  organizations  are  planning  for  the  reoc- 
cupation  of  Palestine,  and  are  going  right  ahead 
with  the  execution  of  their  plans.  Regardless 
of  delay  in  the  final  dotermuiation  of  the  status 
of  their  cotmtry,  the  Zionists  assume  that  out  of 
the  womb  of  the  League  will  be  bom  the  Jewish 
Bepnblic.  This  nationality  is  expected  to  con- 
tinue under  the  wing  of  the  League,  with  quite 


complete  autonomy  and  with  absolute  freedom 
from  the  intolerable  restrictions  from  Turks 
and  Europeans,  which  the  Palestine  Jews  have 
suffered  for  centuries. 

That  the  tide  is  rising  there  is  no  doubt,  and 
it  is  said  that  no  less  than  a  million  Jews  will 
soon  go  from  America  and  Europe  to  Eve  in  the 
fatherland.  By  hundreds  of  thousands  the  Jews 
are  familiarizing  themselves  with  the  climate, 
soil,  and  business  environment  of  Palestine,  so 
as  to  be  ready  to  go  to  their  home.  So  much 
larger  is  this  host  than  the  existing  Palestine 
population — ^mostly  Turks  and  Arabs  of  a  low 
order  of  education  and  ability — ^that  its  prepon- 
derance of  nizmbers  will  automatically  settle 
the  social  and  political  questions  of  the  land. 

Once  in  a  while  throughout  history  whole  i)eo- 
ples  have  suddenly  been  seized  witli  the  desire 
to  move  on  to  other  lands.  This  was  illustrated 
in  the  hordes  of  Goths,  Vandals  and  other  Tar> 
tar  peoples  which  from  time  to  time  appeared 
from  their  obscure  homes  and  swept  over  large 
portions  of  Europe.  Today  the  Jews  are  "on 
tlie  move''.  The  hegira  of  the  Hebrews  from 
Europe  is  about  to  take  place,  for  '^t  is  a  literal 
fact  Uxat  at  the  present  moment  a  large  part  of 
the  Jewish  people  is  possessed  with  an  irresis- 
tible impulse  to  strike  its  tents  and  move.  A 
million  strong,  everywhere,  impatient,  with 
tense  eagerness,  the  Jews  are  getting  ready  to 
sell  their  all.  turn  it  into  money,  and  proceed 
to  abide  for  the  rest  of  their  lives  in  the  home- 
land. They  only  wait  the  mandate  of  the — 
League  of  Nations,  to  fix  their  political  status 
for  such  a  time  as  may  be  found  necessary  for 
the  Jews  to  firmly  establish  themselves.'* 

Dr.  Saalkind,  of  the  Jewish  National  Council 
for  the  Ukraine,  tells  how  the  emigration  fervor 
has  struck  Russia :  "Many  have  liquidated  their 
property  and  made  themselves  ready  to  go.  The 
Zionist  offices  at  Kiev  [Russia]  are  thronged 
^rith  hundreds  inquiring  as  to  the  possibility  of 
early  migration.  Committees  have  arrived 
from  various  communities  demanding  facilities 
for  at  once  sending  their  people  to  Palestine. 
They  are  prepared  to  go  en  masse.  There  is  no 
risk  of  exaggeration  in  asstmiing  that  several 
hundred  thousand,  perhaps  a  million,  people  are 
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i:i.i?vi;i!ir;  tn  leave  F-ii.- sia  upon  first  opportunity." 
It  if  oi;iy  i-irJ.iiral  Uuit  \\h(ju  the  Dtnvs  arrived 
in  };u.-;s;:;i  of  tJi*'  ]ir.i:--]icct  that  a  Jowish  Pt.ite 
v.oiil.I  be  cvcc;  ■■!  ill  s-acred  old  Judt'U,  tiiore 
pliouid  iiavi'  ni';s;ti  a  iioundJess  agitation  for  re- 
f^t'ttlt'ijuint  ij!  till-  ]}i.-torK'  land  of  the  Jews.  At  any 
rato,  aocordi:;.:::  to  Pr.  Goldi)erg,  chairman  of  the 
Zionist  organization  of  Greater  Kussia,  whole 
Jewish  towns  and  coniniunitios  have  begun  to 
make  thenieolves  ready  to  move  as  soon  as  com- 
munications should  bo  opened. 

There  is  no  inducement  to  remain  where  they 
are.  Tlie  great  war  was  bad  enough  in  the  trials 
brought  upon  the  Jews ;  but  under  the  economic 
pressure  cf  the  revolution  and  counter-revolu- 
tion, the  very  existence  of  the  Jews  in  Bussia 
lias  Ix'en  undermined.  Even  bread  to  eat,  to  say 
nothing  of  comforts  or  luxuries,  is  endangered 
for  tlu-fe-fiuarters  of  the  population  of  the  Eus- 
tsian  palij,  by  the  presence  of  the  revolution. 

Preparations  are  being  made  to  receive  the 
home-coming  host.  The  Zionist  organizations 
of  the  world  are  making  preparations  to  furnish 
the  necti-sary  adniini-strators,  engineers,  spe- 
cialist arid  other  experts  whose  great  and  pleas- 
ant tail:  will  be  to  niake  Palestine  ready  for  the 
wholonalft  migi-ation  about  to  take  place. 

That  tho.«o  things  should  happen  now  sur- 
prises no  ono  faniilirr  vrith.  the  past  and  the  pre- 
dicted future  (if  tiic  Jews.  This  nation,  which 
has  been  at  the  botioni  so  far  as  human  rights 
haro  been  concornu'd.  is  destined  to  rise  to  the 
very  top.  It  is  coniidcnlly  predicted  that  not 
merely  a  Jev.-ii^h  nationality  is  to  be  the  outcome 
of  the  prpscnt  trend  of  Judaism,  but  that  far 
greater  tilings  are  in  store  for  this  devoted  race, 
who  have  clung  loyally  to  Ihcir  nationality,  tiieir 
language,  and  their  religion  under  circum- 
stances that  would  have  crushed  the  spirit  of 
any  other  people.  Their  destiny  is  expected  to 
be  no  icFS  than  the  headship  of  the  ultimate 
league  of  nations  and  peoples  embracing  the 
entire  world,  which  the  Bible  and  Jewish  tradi- 
tion say  will  endure  forever. 

Open  Doors  to  Spiritism 

THAT  some  aulliors,  painters  and  composers 
achieve  beautiful  or  powerful  results  under 
the  influence  of  spi  litism  is  well  know.  There  has 
come  from  the  my.^iical  Orient  a  world  of  occult 
lore  which  is  inp])irpd  by  evil  spirits.  Books 
ba^:c•d  on  tliosc  i'j-'a?  and  magazine  articles  with- 


out number  are  flooding  the  country.  Som«  of 
the  books  are  among  the  most  Andcly  read  of 
the  past  five  decades.  They  arc  of  a  type  that 
gives  an  impression  of  sometliing  wonderful,  ^' 
or  something  beautiful,  but  vague,  not  clear-cut. 
Koaders  of  works  of  this  kind  close  the  books 
•with  a  sense  of  perplejdty.  The  authors  write 
as  men  in  a  fog. 

One  of  the  first  American  authors  of  this  type 
was  Emerson.  With  his  interesting,  mentaUy 
stimulating,  but  vague  writings,  he  was  the  fore- 
runner of  many  writers  of  works  on  mental  sci- 
ence, the  art  of  Buccess,  will  power,  person- 
ality, character  building,  self-help,  psychology  r 
of  a  certain  type,  and  of  the  power  to  control 
and  manage  others.  Snch  works  often  prodncc 
a  flush  of  mental  exhilaration;  bnt  this  passes 
away  if  the  reader  or  student  fails  to  submit 
his  will  and  mind,  without  resistance,  or  criti- 
cism, to  the  will  of  the  author. 

One  refusing  to  let  Ms  mind  be  as  putty  in 
the  writer's  hands,  to  give  himself  tip  to  the 
alleged  "flow  of  great  spiritual  currents",  finds 
it  impossible  to  obtain  tlie  worldly  benefit  prom- 
ised in  such  books.  Those  that  make  this  self- 
surrender  may  quickly  find  themselves  in  thi^ 
state  of  a  wealthy  and  "successful"  man  who 
says,  "Any  time  I  can  lean  back  in  my  offico 
chair,  close  my  eyes,  and  see  beautiful  sights 
and  hear  entrancing  music".  Such  works  de- 
mand of  the  would-be  seeker  for  success  the  ab- 
ject surrender  of  the  citadel  of  the  will ;  and  th" 
success  that  may  follow  is  largely  owing  to  th-" 
cooperation  of  demons,  who  may  at  any  timo 
abandon  him,  and  leave  him  to  the  abyss  of  Ids. 
of  self-respect,  of  true  religion,  and  of  the  haj* 
presented  by  the  demons — the  good  things  of 
earth. 

On  the  1920  visit  of  the  famous  Belgian  poet, 
Maurice  Maeterlinck,  to  America  light  was 
thrown  on  the  character  of  his  WTitings.  In  a. 
lecture  given  in  New  Tork  the  author  said,  '"Dur- 
ing the  new  year  I  shall  write  a  new  book.  It 
shall  be  a  volume  dedicated  to  a  study  of  the 
occult.  I  shall  strive  to  rid  spirittialism,  mystic-  , 
ism,  of  the  charlatanism  that  has  discredited  it 
so  long".  In  other  words,  spiritism  is  to  be 
made  attractive  to  the  host  of  refined  and  cul- 
tured readers,  whose  minds  have  been  robbed  of  '' 
some  measnre  of  clear-cut  discernment  and 
judgment  and  prepared  to  receive  out-and-out 
spiritualism  by  such  charming  but  characteris-    j 
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tically  va^ie,  obscure  -works  as  "The  Bluebird". 

In  connection  with  Mr.  Maeterlinck's  New 
York  lecture  he  made  it  quite  clear  where  he 
stood  as  regards  the  occult:  "The  lecturer  told 
of  the  'odie  effluvia',  'discovered'  by  Eeichen- 
bach,  the  eminent  Austrian  scientist — 'a  mag- 
netic or  vital  fluid  which  emanates  from  the 
body  ever?'  second,  and  which  can  be  seen  by 
hypnotic  subjects  in  the  dark,  appearing  bluish 
on  the  right  side  and  yelloM-i-sh  red  on  the  left, 
and  varying  in  intensity  -with  the  state  of  the 
emotions  in  tlie  person  from  whom  they  ema- 
nate'. This  vital  force,  Mr.  Maeterlinck  held, 
•was  responsible  for  the  phenomenon  of  'table 
tnTning*.  He  described  it  as  indestructible  and 
susceptible  of  being  infused  into  inanimate  ob- 
jects. This  vital  fluid,  so  independent  of  the 
body  and  impossible  to  destroy  even  by  fire, 
might  well  be  the  spiritual  principle  which  docs 
not  perish  with  us  and  points  to  immortal  life." 
It  is  well  for  readers  of  the  many  works  of  this 
type  to  know  surely  that  however  beautiful 
81K^  writings  are,  they  are  allied  with  or  a  part 
of  the  vast  literature  of  the  occult  and  the  spir- 
itnalistic,  and  are  an  open  door  to  demonism.    . 

Every  five-cent  store  sells  booklets  with  the 
familiar  question,  "What  Month  Were  You  Bom 
Inf"  These  belong  to  the  dark  age  occult 
"sdence"  of  astrology,  as  do  the  "horoscopes" 
published  in  some  newspapers,  and  the  zodiacal 
signs,  the  data  on  "birth  stones"  and  other  like 
matter  in  almanacs.  We  view  all  of  these  mat- 
ters with  suspicion.  The  telling  of  character  by 
the  month  of  one's  birth  found  its  origin  in  the 
worship  of  demons  under  the  guise  of  the  wor- 
ship of  various  stars,  planets  and  constella- 
tions named  for  the  demon  gods  and  goddesses 
of  heathen  religions  of  early  history.  The  360 
degrees  of  the  heavens  were  divided  into  twelve 
parts  of  thirty  degrees,  each  containing  some 
constellation  which  was  worshipped  as  a  demon 
deity.  A  person's  character  was  imagined  to 
be  determined  by  the  powers  of  the  deity  of  the 
section  of  the  heavens  rising  above  the  horizon 
at  the  moment  of  birth,  and  to  be  variously  in- 
fluenced by  the  relative  positions  of  the  planets 
— believed  to  be  gods — at  tliat  moment. 

It  is  asserted  that  data  has  been  compiled  to 
show  some  truth  in  the  claims  of  astrology ;  but 
an  even  greater  mass  of  fact  disproves  the 
claims.  There  is  some  truth  also  in  the  claims 
of  spiritism,  but  that  docs  not  warrant  the  sur- 


render of  the  will  to  evil  spirits.  Closely  asso- 
ciated with  this  method  of  alleged  character^ 
determination  is  the  prediction  of  the  future  by 
the  stars,  by  pahnistry,  by  cards,  and  by  tea 
leaves  and  coffee  grounds.  Predictions  of  these 
kinds  are  nothing  more  than  shrewd  guesses, 
unless  the  prophet  is  a  spirit  medium,  in  which 
case  they  are  the  guesses  of  demons  speaking 
or  acting  through  the  person  of  the  mediumr — 
who  may  even  be  an  agreeable  young  society 
woman,  unwittingly  possessed  of  occult  "gifts". 
The  safe  way  is  to  determine  upon  a  course  of 
resolute  resistance  to  every  door  to  demonism, 
no  matter  how  charming  the  outlook  through  the 
door;  for  any  door  to  demonism  is  a  door  to 
destruction. 

An  Imaginary  IHaioffut       Bv  uuoa  ateharito* 

THE  great  adversary  hovering  abore  the 
earth  was  joined  by  kindred  spirits,  who 
were  seeking  birn  and  who  greeted  lum  boister- 
ously, crying,  "Hail,  Lucifer,  Son  of  the  Morn- 
ing!" He  checked  tiiem  with  an  angry  gesttire 
and  frown.  "Call  me  not  by  that  name,  remind- 
ing roe,  as  it  does,  of  ages  past  -vdioi  lied  a  pure 
and  happy  existence."  Surprised  at  this  reply 
from  their  arrogant,  self-confident  diief,  they 
looked  at  each  other  in  dismay,  whispering, 
"Something  must  have  happened  to  disturb  his 
majesty",  and  waited  in  sUence  further  enlight- 
enment.   This  they  presently  received. 

Sullenly,  as  if  talking  to  himself,  he  began; 
"On  a  little  strip  of  land  extending  out  into  one 
of  the  great  lakes  have  just  met  in  convention 
those  people  whom  Jehovah  seems  to  favor;  and 
as  the  waves  sweep  up  on  that  shore  so  the  mes->. — 
sages  of  truth  constantly  spoken  by  their  leaders 
swept  over  their  minds  until  at  last  he  whom 
they  call  their  President  stood  before  them." 

Satan  now  roused  himself,  and  turning  to  his 
companions  spoke  with  more  energy.  "You  re- 
member when  the  Laodicean  Messenger  died, 
and  his  followers  quivered  under  the  blow  like 
a  flock  of  frightened,  sheep,  we  thought  it  would 
be  an  easy  matter  to  overcome  them.  Then  they 
chose  this  man  as  their  leader.  Then  we  suc- 
ceeded in  having  him  and  his  helpers  thrown 
into  prison,  and  since  their  release  we  have  tried 
to  thwart  them  in  every  possible  way.  Well, 
this  man  has  conceived  a  plan  by  \duch  he  can 
throw  broadcast  among  the  people  of  the  world 
these  truths  which  we  have  tried  so  hard  to  sup- 
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press.  As  he  stood  there,  outlining  liis  plan  and 
asking  their  help,  those  7000  people  as  ona  man 
with  uplifted  hands  and  shouts  oi  approral 
pledged  their  support ;  and  we  know  to  our  cost 
how  they  can  work." 

"But,  Prince",  ventured  to  ar^e  one  of  tlie 
holder  spirits,  "suppose  they  do  scatter  the  truth, 
think  how  much  in  our  favor  are  conditions  on 
the  earth  today ;  how  much  of  strife  and  sorrow 
and  suffering  there  is,  and  hoAv  much  more 
power  we  have  than  ever  before." 

"1  am  thinking",  was  the  reply,  "I  am  looking 
back  down  the  centuries;  I  see  another  time 
when  conditions  were  favorable  to  us;  I  see 
anotlier  man  stand  as  tliis  one  has,  before  a  gen- 
eration who  laugh  and  sneer  as  he  tells  of  the 
judgments  of  the  Lord  which  are  coming  upon 
the  earth.  Did  Noah" s  prophecy  come  true ""  A 
groan  from  his  hearers  was  his  only  answer. 

One  of  the  quieter  spirits  now  addressed  huu. 
'Trince,  you  have  spoken  of  a  happier  life  which 
of  course  we  all  shared  and  remember.  We 
know  that  some  of  tliose  truths  relate  to  us  as 
well  as  to  mankind,  and  the  hope  held  out  to 
them  is  also  offered  to  us  if  like  them  we  will 
repent  We  are  all  tired  01  tliis  existence  and, 
as  you  hint,  may  receive  some  worse  punish- 
ment. Why  not  accept  the  chance  to"  get  back 
into  harmony  with  Jehovali?" 

The  majority  of  the  spirits  answered  with  a 
howl  of  anger,  though  some  few  of  tiiem  looked 
tlioughtful  and  moved  toward  the  speaker. 
Satan,  now  in  a  towering  rage,  turned  on  him 
witli  fierce  denunciation,  enduig  his  tirade  with 
these  words:  '"T  know  that  you  have  already 
tried  to  aid  tliese  people,  and  now  yon  and  tliose 
that  think  as  you  do  must  leave  our  company 
forever.  We  purpose  to  think  of  some  scheme 
by  which  we  may  be  able  to  check  this  projsct 
of  theirs,  and  if  possible  annihilate  them.  At 
any  rate,  know  that  we  will  never  again  yield 
allegiance  to  the  King  of  heaven." 

"Ah, well!"  said  the  leader  of  the  minority  as 
tliey  turned  away,  "The  forces  of  good  and  evil 
are  lining  up  for  the  last  battle,  in  the  closing 
days  of  this  age,  as  they  did  in  the  last  days 
of  tliat  other  one  when  we  were  so  mucli  in- 
volved. Wo  were  on  tlie  -wTong  side  then;  let 
us  try  to  be  on  the  right  side  this  time." 

And  wo  of  the  earth  family  who  are  on  the 
right  side,  what  a  privilege  is  ours!  Let  us. 
dear  fellow  soldiers,  look  to  our  great  Captain 


for  courage  and  help  and.  girding  on  tlie  whole 
•armor,  go  forth  in  iiis  strength,  confident  that 
iJ"  ^\e  lose  our  lives  for  his  sake  Ave  shall  gain 
them.— Matthew  16:  25. 

The  Fearless  Confute  the  Cowardly 

SAYS  Vr.  T.  Ellis  in  the  North  Aaieiican: 
"Courage  to  tell  the  truth,  the  tactless  trutli, 
if  need  be,  but  the  whole  truth,  in  full  propor- 
tion, is  society's  greatest  present  need.  Half^ 
Icnowledge  and  active  prejudice  abound;  but  it 
is  the  clear,  comprehensive  and  uncolored  truth 
that  vriil  save  our  time  from  blunders  and 
delays.  Fearless  outspokenness  is  an  apostolic 
quality  that  is  needed  more  today  than  wisdom 
or  wealth  or  winsomeness. 

'•We  have  a  stirring  story  (Acts  2  -  4) — two 
fishermen,  John  and  Peter,  confronting  cow- 
ardly officialdom  by  courageous  confession. 
They  had  healed  a  lame  man  and  made  that 
miracle  the  text  for  a  sermon  upon  Christ  and 
the  resurrection.  Incensed  at  tliis  xmauthor- 
izcd  teaching,  the  ecclesiastical  authorities 
clapped  thenT  into  jail.  Thus  the  Sanhedrin, 
like  many  another  high  court  of  religion  since, 
tried  to  repress  the  rise  of  vital  religion,  which 
did  not  bear  its  seal  and  brand. 

"Happy  is  tlie  cause  that  can  get  its  advocates 
sent  to  jail.  Even  Christianity  owes  more  to 
its  persecutors  tlian  to  its  official  patrons.  Peter 
and  John  started  an  apostolic  fashion  when  they 
spent  a  night  in  custody  for  proclaiming  the 
Name.  Liberty  has  always  progressed  through 
prison  bars.  Error,  reaction  and  oppression 
have  consistently,  throughout  the  centuries, 
committed  the  blunder  of  trying  to  restrain 
trutli  by  force.  The  same  proud  Sanhedrin  that 
had  arrested  and  slain  Jesus  was  now  attempt- 
ing the  same  tactics  with  his  disciples.  They 
lifted  the  Master  so  high  on  a  convict's  crosa 
that  all  the  world  is  enabled  to  see  and  adore 
liim ;  in  the  case  of  Peter  and  John  the  prison 
cell  served  as  a  calcium  light,  to  rivet  the  atten- 
tion of  Jerusalem  upon  them. 

"Thinking  to  find  tlie  street-preachers  cowed 
by  a  night  in  the  prison,  tlie  Sanhedrin. gath- 
ered the  next  morning,  in  full  and  solemn  ses- 
sion, and  set  the  fishermen  in  the  midst  to  make 
answer  concerning  their  credentials :  "By  what 
power,  or  in  what  name,  have  you  done  this!' 

"That  is  the  arrogant  way  in  which  organiza- 
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tion  nsTiaHy  functions.  Kipling  once  wrote  a 
stinging  poem,  llimmon',  about  this  very  qual- 
ity in  the  British  war  office.  He  might  as  well 
hare  written  it  abont  tlie  American  War  De- 
partment or  State  Department,  or  the  French 
or  German  foreign  offices.  Ecclesiastical  boards 
and  cotirts  and  councils  develop  the  same  arro- 
gant intolerance  and  inefficiency. 

"Progress  has  come  by  the  conrageous  defi- 
ance of  things  as  they  are  by  the  fearless  cham- 
pions of  things  as  they  ought  to  be.  Reformers, 
saints,  heroes,  have  all  had  to  pass  through  the 


JUVENILE  BIBLE  STUDY 

One  question  for  mch  day  Is  i>rovlded  by  thta  Jonrnal. 
The  parent  will  find  it  Interestlns  ond  helpful  to  hsre 
tlie  child  take  up  the  qnestlon  encii  day  and  aid  it  ia 
finding  the  ansrrcr  In  the  Scriptures,  ttans  deTclopInc 
a  knowledge  of  the  Bible  and  where  to  find  In  it  the 
thine*  desired. 


1.  Win  Qod  under  any  circumstances  ever  do 
anifihinij  unkind,  unjust  or  cruel? 

Answer:  See  Psalm  100:5;  James  1:17;  Psala 
106:1;  5:4;  107:1;  25:8;  145:9;  Habakkukl:3. 

2.  WJiat  will  "become  of  the  wilfully  wicked 
and  disobedient? 

Answer:  See  Genesis  2:17;  Bomaas  6:23;  Fsabn 
145 :  20 ;  146 : 4 ;  2  Thcssalonians  1:9;  Ecclesiastes  9 : 
6,  10;   3:19,  20. 

3.  Does  God  ever  grow  weary? 
Answer:  See  Isaiah  40:28;   69:1. 

4.  7s  God  ea^y  provoked  to  anger? 
Ansrer :  Sefi  Psalm  103 :  8 ;  Nehemiah  9 :  17 ;  Psalm 

145:8;  Joel  2:13;  Jonah  4:2;  Nahiiml:3. 

5.  Wm  God  retain  his  anger  forever? 
Answer:  See  Psalm  30:5;  Micah7:18;  Zeph.3:8,!). 

6.  Has  God  a  lane? 

Answer:  Yes. — ^Eomans  13:3,  10;  Matthew  22:36- 
40;  Galatiaos  5:14;  James  2:8;  Micah  6:8. 


Peter  and  John  experience  with  the  same  San- 
hedrin." 

These  are  good,  strong,  true  words  by  Dr. 
Ellis,  vho  perhaps  might  also  call  to  mind  the 
many  instances  of  Twentieth  Century  Christ- 
ians in  Canada  and  the  United  States  in  1918 
who  suffered  prison,  mobbing,  torture  and  even 
death  for  their  faithful  adherence  to  beliefs 
taught  by  the  Bible,  but  so  unpopular  with  the 
modem  Sanhcdrin  that  its  members  stood  by 
without  a  protest  when  such  things  were  going 
on  about  them  and,  in  instances,  led  the  mobs. 


7.  Can  God  be  tempted  with  emit 
Answer:   See  James  1:13. 

8.  Does  the  Bible  compare  God  with  the 
things  7ic  has  created? 

Answer:   See  Isaiah  40:12-15,  17,  22,  25,  26,  28; 

1  John  3:20;  Psalm  104. 

9.  Does  the  Bible  teach  that  God  is  a  creator? 
Answer:  See  Genesis  1 : 1 ;  1  Peter  4: 19;  Eph.  3 : 9. 

10.  What  was  God^s  first  creation? 
Answer:    His  Son,  onr  Lord. —  Berdathm  3:14; 

Coiossians  1:15;  Psalm  89:27;  1  John  4:9. 

IL  Who  is  JesU'S  declared  to  be? 
Answer:  The  Son  of  God. — Matthew  3: 17;  16: 16; 
John  5:20;   3:16;   Acta  9:20;   Lnke  1:35. 

12.  Are  Jesus  and  God  the  same  person? 
Answer:  A  father  and  a  son  cannot  be  the  aame  person. 

(John  14: 28;  1  Corinthians  15:28)  Jesas  was  crested 
and  therefore  had  a  beginning;  God  was  from  tnst- 
lasting. — Psalm  89:  27;  Coiossians  1: 15;  John  3: 16. 

13.  Was  Jesus  created  long  before  he  was 
born  into  the  world? 

Answer:    Yes. — John  17:5,  24;    Philippians  3:6; 

2  Corinthians  8:9;  Coiossians  1:15-17;  John  3:lJ;" 
6:62. 

14.  Why  did  God  create  Jesus? 

Answer:  See  Ephesians  3 : 9 ;  John  1:3;  Coloadans 
1:15-17. 


WE  KNELT  BEFORE  KINGS 


'TS'e  knelt  before  kings ;  we  bent  before  lords ; 
Tor  theirs  were  the  rrowns.  and  theirs  wero  the  swords ; 
But  the  times  «r  the  beiidins  and  bowing  are  past, 
And  the  day  of  the  people  is  dawuiug  at  last. 


"Xo  more  shall  the  klnps,  for  their  glory  and  gain. 
Drive  the  masses  of  men  to  slay  and  be  «Iaia; 
For  the  folly  and  fury  of  warfnre  f^hull  cease 
AAlien  the  day  of  the  people  brings  justice  and  peace. 


"Great  day  of  Jehovah !   Prophfts  and  seers 
llnvo  suns  <if  thy  comlnii  these  thimsands  of  yetirj!. 
On  the  winss  of  wirs  whirlwind  God's  Jud;;nicnts  fly  fast. 
And  the  diiy  of  Uic  people  is  dawning  at  last" 

Dy  WilUain  rUrson  ^crrtU 
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TALKING  "^THE  DEAD" 


The  new  book  that 
tells  the  secret  of  the 
mysterious  commtim- 
eations  from  the  un- 
seen world — 

Touches  every 
phase  of  these  re- 
markable phenomena. 

Lets  the  light  of 
truth  shine  upon  a 
theme  hitherto 
shrouded  in  gloom 
and  darkness. 


Do  you  seek  to  know 
of  your  loved  ones  in 
des&f  converse  with 
<iiemf,Bee  them  fetee 
to  face? 

Would  you  know 
th.9  exact  truth  about 
their  oox^tionf 

'  miMn  jtm  eansot 

.  procoreiluji  l>ook  too 

quickly.   It  t^Qs  yoa 

(Nearly  what  Ihe  Bible 

ttea«lie&  on  tins  im- 

.  portAat.sabject 


No  Other  Book  Has  Ever  Beeri  in  Siicft  Demand 

250,000  copies  on  first  edition  alone.  Everybody  wants  it  becanae  it 
contains  detailed  information  not  to  be  foxmd  in  any  other  woiJL 
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PALESTINE  RISETH  BEFORE  OUR  EYES 


WHEN  the  Zlionist  movement  was  yonng, 
and  thaf  s  duly  six  years  ago,  its  ardent 
enthusiasts  nsed  to  dream  of  a  Palestine  of 
4,000,000  people,  and  possibly  6,000,000,  living 
in  a  land  made  agriculturally  rich  by  irrigation 
and  industrially  prosperous  by  hydro-electric 
plants  furnishing  power  to  a  varied  selection  of 
industries ;  a  country  dotted  with  model  garden 
and  industrial  villages  and  cities,  connected 
with  each  other  and  with  other  parts  of  the  East 
by  railroads,  electric  lines  and  highways;  a 
nation  whose  merchant  marine  reaches  out  to 
■  all  comers  of  the  world  from  Haifa,  terminal 
of  Asiatic  trade  with  Europe. 

This  dream  is  coming  true,  before  our  very 
eyes,  bcaause: 

1.  The  pledge  of  Great  Britain,  made  through 
the  Balfour  Declaration  of  November  2,  1917, 
to  do  all  in  its  power  to  establish  the  Jewish 
National  Homeland,  is  about  to  be  redeemed 
through  the  signing  of  the  treaty  of  peace  with 
Turkey,  granting  Great  Britain  a  mandate  over 
Palestine.  The  mandate  is  expected  at  any  time 
(and  may  be  promulgated  before  this  is  print- 
ed), as  the  Turkish  treaty  is  now  under  discus- 
sion in  Paris  and  it  is  said  on  the  most  reliable 
authority  that  the  mandate  to  Great  Britain  is 
contained  in  the  first  ten  articles  of  the  treaty. 

2.  Millions  of  Je'^^'s  throughout  the  world  are 
awaiting  the  politic  ;.l  settlement  of  Palestine's 
status  so  that  they  can  begin  a  mass-migration 
to  the  Holy  Land,  which  so  far  has  taken  all  the 
power  and  resources  of  the  International  Zion- 
ist Organization  to  restrain  until  the  proper 
time  for  emigration  arrives. 

3.  A  reconstruction  program  prepared  by  the 
Zionist  Organization  to  restore  Palestine  as  the 


Jewish  National  Homeland  has  already  been 
put  into  operation  on  a  small  scale  by  the 
establishment  of  Jewish  agricultural  colonies, 
reclamation  of  swamp  lands  to  rid  the  country 
of  mosquitoes,  and  medical  and  sanitary 
measures  put  into  effect  by  the  American  Zion- 
ist Medical  Unit.  To  begin  this  program  on  a 
more  elaborate  scale  and  to  take  the  first  steps 
toward  the  establishment  of  a  flourishing  coun- 
try in  Palestine,  the  Zionist  Organization  of 
America  is  raising  $10,000,000  throughout  the 
United  States  this  year  for  its  Palestine  Re- 
storatioil  Fund. 

4  "Wiuston  S.  Churchill,  English  Minister  of 
War,  in  a  recent  article  in  the  London  Sunday 
Herald,  reiterated  the  pledge  of  his  country's 
cooperation  to  the  fullest  extent  with  the  Zionist 
Organization  in  preparing  Palestine  as  the  Jew- 
ish National  Homeland,  and  declared  that  the 
present  generation  would  yet  see  a  population 
of  from  three  to  four  million  in  the  Holy  Land. 

The  reconstruction  projects  which  the  Zionist 
Society  of  Engineers  Avill  initiate  through  the 
fund  now  being  raised  throughout  America, 
include  water-power  development,  by  building 
canals,  reservoirSj  aqueducts  and  hydro-elec- 
tric plants;  reclamation  of  the  Hullah  valley, 
including  the  drainage  and  clearing  of  the  Hul- 
lah swamps,  over  5,000  acres,  and  the  reclama- 
tion of  3,700  acres  in  the- Upper  Jordan  system; 
construction  of  a  modem  harbor  at  Haifa,  mak- 
ing it  the  Amsterdam  of  the  Mediterranean: 
connecting  this  new,  great  port  with  all  parts 
of  Palestine  and  its  hinterland  and  with  the 
entire  Near  East  by  a  system  of  standard-gauge 
railroads;  building  of  roads  and  pavements 
throughout  the  countrj-- ;  providing  water  supply 
by  conserving  the  heavy  rainfall  through  reser- 
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voirs  and  wells ;  establishing  a  sewage-disposal 
system  and  converting  the  sewage  into  fertil- 
izer; organizing  various  industries,  chiefly 
cement  mills  with  which  to  do  most  of  the  con- 
struction work  in  Palestine,  owing  to  the  lack 
of  lumber,  which  will  not  be  available  until  the 
afforestation  projects  are  developed;  shoe, 
clothing  end  furniture  factories,  canneries,  tan- 
neries, foundries  and  blacksmith  shops. 

Linked  up  with  the  industrial,  commercial 
uid  agricultural  rejuvenation  of  Palestine,  are 
the  plans  for  establishing  a  merchant  marine, 
for  which  the  Zionists  propose  an  initial  ex- 
penditure of  $10,000,000.  "With  Haifa  made  into 
the  leading  harbor  of  the  entire  Near  East,  as 
experts  have  claimed  it  will  be,  when  life  in 
Palestine  is  flourishing  again  its  fleet  of  mer- 
chantinen  will  ply  between  all  the  leading  ports 
of  the  world,  carrying  the  new  products  of  the 
Holy.  Land.  The  first  ship  in  this  merchant 
marine  was  recently  launched  at  Jaffa  to  sail 
between  Beymt,  Haifa,  Jaffa  and  Egypt.  Elab- 
orate ceremonies  were  held  to  conmiemorate 
the  establishment  of  Palestine's  merchant  ma- 
rine, the  wife  of  the  English  commandant  at 
Jaffa  christening  the  craft  "Hecholntz"  (The 
Pioneer)  while  Italian  warships  in  the  harbor 
at  the  time  gave  an  official  salute  of  twenty-one 
guns  when  the  blue  and  white  flag  of  Zion  was 
flung  from  the  mast. 

With  all  tlie  vast  agricultural,  industrial  and 
maritime  plans  which  the  Zionist  Organization 
is  putting  into  operation  for  the  reconstruction 
of  Palestine,  what  is  probably  attracting  more 
world-wide  attention  than  anything  else  is  the 
establishment  of  a  Hebrew  University  at  Jeru- 
salem. .Prof.  Patrick  Geddes  of  the  University 
of  Edinburgh,  considered  as  the  world's  most 
famous  town  planner,  is  now  in  Jerusalem 
working  on- the  plans  for  tlie  Hebrew  Univer- 
sity, under  commission  from  the  Zionist  Organ- 
ization. 

The  cornerstone  for  the  Univerity  was  laid 
recently  on  the  Mount  of  Olives.  Prof.  Geddes 
has  reported  to  the  Zionist  Organization  that, 
through  funds  now  being  raised,  the  chemical 
laboratories  •will  be  completed  by  the  end  of 
this  year,  so  that  graduate  students  from  tlie 
leading  Universities  of  Europe  may  come  to 
Jerusalem  to  work  out  there  immediate  prob- 
lems arising  from  the  agricultural  rebirth  of 
the  Holy  Land- 


World-famotis  Jewish  scholars  have  already 
volunteered  to  assist  in  the  establishment  of  the 
University  and  to  become  part  of  its  faculty, 
the  most  noted  being  Dr.  Albert  Einstein,  who 
recently  astounded  the  scientific  world  with  hia 
new  theories  on  light  rays,  and  Prof.  August 
Wassermann,  noted  as  the  discoverer  of  the 
blood  test  which  bears  his  name.  When  the 
Jewish  National  Homeland  is  established  in 
Palestine  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Jews 
begin  their  mass-migration  to  the  Holy  Land, 
the  Hebrew  University  will,  according  to  the 
plans  of  its  fotmders,  be  the  world  center  for 
Jewish  culture  and  education. 

In  addition  to  working  on  the  plans  of  the 
Hebrew  University,  Prof.  Geddes  is  designing 
the  new  Jerusalem,  a  modem  city  to  l>s  the 
center  of  the  new  Jewish  life  that  will  soon  be 
thriving  in  Jerusalem.  He  is  planning  a  spa- 
cious modem  city  which,  while  capable  of  sup- 
porting a  population  several  times  its  present 
size,  will  still  retain  its  historical  and  sacred 
landmarks.  In  connection  with  the  University, 
Prof.  Qeddes  has  reported  that  he  is  designing 
a  Museum,  which  will  be  to  the  University  what 
the  British  Museum  and  Louvre  are  to  their 
respective  Universities  in  London  and  Paris. 

Lack  of  an  adequate  water  supply  has  been 
Palestine's  vital  need  since  Moses  led  the  return 
from  Egypt;  but  James  Haines,  secretary  of 
the  Zionist  Society  of  Engineers  and  one  of  the 
leading  engineers  working  on  the  reconstruction 
of  the  Holy  Land,  declares  that  there  is  enough 
rainfall  in  Palestine  to  support  a  population  of 
15,000,000 — over  two  hundred  and  fifty  times  its 
present  poptdation.  _ 

"The  average  yearly  rainfall  of  26  inches, 
which  falls  in  five  months  of  the  year,  can  easily 
be  stored  by  the  erection  of  reservoirs,"  said 
Mr.  Haines.  'This  rainfall  is  one-quarter  greater 
than  in  California.  It  will  supply  a  future 
population  of  6,000,000  with  a  daily  per  capita 
supply  of  2,055  gallons,  which  is  over  1,200 
gallons  more  than  the  average  daily  consump- 
tion in  New  York  City." 

Because  the  Mediterranean  is  at  a  higher  level 
than  the  Jordan  and  the  lakes,  and  because  of 
the  stony  underground  surfaces  which  retain 
the  water  so  easily,  Palestine  is  favored  in 
engineering  projects  planned  to  store  up  large 
quantities  of  water,  according  to  Mr.  Haines. 

Irrigation  of  Lower  Palestine  ■will  ali-o  be 
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accomplished  by  tapping  tlie  Nile,  according  to 
Zionist  engineers,  who  will  follow  British  engi- 
neers in  this,  as  all  of  Southern  Palestine  was 
.supplied  with  water  from  the  NUe  in  a  remark- 
able engineering  feat  of  the  British  Royal  Engi- 
neers. It  has  been  estimated  that  there  are 
between  3,000  and  5,000  square  miles  in  the 
Sinai  peninsula  alone,  requiring  irrigation, 
whidi  would  be  furnished  from  the  NUe. 

Isaac  Herbst,  another  Zionist  engineering 
expert,  has  brought  forward  a  plan  to  utilize 
Pidestine's  vast  water  power  for  hydro-electric 
plants,  because  of  the  lack  of  coal  in  the  Holy 
Land.  He  proposes  building  two  hydro-electric 
plants  in  the  Upper  Jordan  Valley  and  Lake 
Tiberias,  with  a  capacity  of  100,000  horsepower 
an  hour.  Two  canals  necessary  for  the  plants 
•will  divert  the  Jordan  from  the  HuUah  swamps 
and  convert  eight  square  miles  of  useless  land 
into  fertile  fields,  he  points  out.  These  plants 
will  mark  the  first  step  in  the  rapid  industrial 
development  of  Palestine,  says  Mr.  Herbst. 

While  millions  of  Jews  throughout  the  world 
are  awaiting  the  word  that  will  permit  their 
leaving  for  Palestine,  there  are  thousands  of 
tourists  and  pilgrims,  amdous  to  visit  the  Holy 
Land  in  far  greater  numbers  than  before  the 
war,  according  to  the  Zionist  Organization.  To 
provide  for  ^em,  the  erection  of  a  chain  of 
Urge  hotels  throughout  the  Holy  Land  has  been 
proposed  by  the  London  Zionist  Organization, 
with  the  principal  hotels  in  Jerusalem,  Jaffa 
and  Haifa,  and  smaller  ones  in  such  historical 
spots  as  Tiberias,  Safed,  Hebron,  Gaza,  Acca 
and  Beersheba.  Health  resorts,  buOt  around 
Palestine's  hot  springs  and  mineral  waters  and 
bathing  beaches  near  Haifa  and  Jaffa,  have 
also  been  proposed. 

Haifa,  according  to  the  Zionist  engineers,  will 
be  the  largest  and  most  important  city  of 
Palestine  after  the  Jewish  National  Homeland 
is  established,  as  they  claim  it  ■ftill  be  the 
principal  outlet  for  all  Asiatic  trade  to  Europe, 
because  of  its  connections  with  the  Bagdad  rail- 
road. To  provide  for  its  increasing  population, 
it  is  proposed  to  continue  the  city  along  the 
beautiful  slopes  of  Mount  Carmel ;  while  on  the 
summit  of  Mount  Carmel,  according  to  the 
plans,  a  large  hotel  and  resort  will  be  erected 
to  welcome  visitors  to  the  Holy  Land.  Dr.  Chaim 
Weizman,  President  of  the  Zionist  Organization 
of  En.i^land  and  head  of  the  Zionist  Administra- 
tive Commission  in  Palestine,  discussing  the 


vast  commercial  prospects  of  the  country  said 
recently  that  Palestine  would  be  the  bridge 
between  Bagdad  and  Cairo  and  between  Con- 
stantinople and  Calcutta. 

Thus  ancient  prophecy  and  modem  practical 
idealism  are  uniting  to  bring  to  pass  a  groat 
vision  to  gladden  the  hearts  of  all  mankind. 

Justice  and  The  Poor      ^i>  Rcs^maii  Beier  smith, 

of  the  Boatoti  Bar 
(2)  DENIAL  OF  J-aSTICE — THE  FACT 

THE  realization  that  there  are  grave  defects 
in  the  administration  pf  jnstic^  Has  come 
but  slowly.  Had  not  enough  laws  been  passed, 
enough  courts  organized,  court  libuses  built, 
judgfes,  clerks,. and  officers  provided  and  paid 
salaries?  What  more  was  nc«ossaryT  Wh^r. 
Eoscoe  Pound  delivered  his  epoch-making  ad- 
dress on  "The  Causes  of  Popular  Dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  Administration  of  Justice"  before 
the  American  Bar  Association  in  X906,  liis  was 
like  a  voice  crjdng  in  the  wilderness.  From  the 
reported  discussion,*  one  would  jiidge  that  most 
of  the  lawyers  were  incredulous,  and  that  not 
a  few  were  indignant  at  the  intimation,  that  our 
justice  was  not  closely  akin  to  i)erf eetion  itself. 

In  the  twelve  years  that  haVe  followed,  the 
evidence  has  become  overwhelming.  The  facts, 
though  not  the  causes  which  tmderlie. them,  are 
well  known.  The  administration  of  American 
justice  is  not  impartial,  the  rich  and  the  poor  do 
not  stand  on  an  equality  before  the  law,  the  tra- 
ditional method  of  providing  justice  has  oper- 
ated to  close  the  doors  of  the  courts  to  the  poor, 
and  has  caused  a  gross  denial  of  justice  in  aU 
parts  of  the  country  to  miUioris  of  persons. 

Sweeping  as  this  indictment  may  appear.  Tf 
is  substantiated  by  ample  authority.*  A  few 
statements  deserve  to  be  presented  here : 

"If  there  is  one  sad  anomaly  that  Eiho\ild  stand  out  in 
our  present  days  of  conscientious  self-ocarchin^,  it  is  the 
harsh  ^act  tiiat,  tdth  all  our  prating  about  justice,  ue 
deliberately  witlihold  it  from  the  thousand:>  who  are  too 
poor  to  pay  for  it.* 

"The  sources  from  which  industrial  unrest  spfin;ji 
are:  ...  3.  Denial  of  justice  in  the  creation,  in  tha 
adjudication  and  in  the  administration  of  the  law.* 

"The  equal  administration  of  the  lavs  ia  a  rigiit  guar- 
anteed by  the  fundamental  law  of  the  land ;  and  yet  no 
person  will  deny  that  this  privilege  is  more  honored  in 
the  breach  than  in  the  obser\-anca ;  for  there  arc  von' 
many  people  in  every  American  community  who, 
through  ignorance  of  their  rights  or  their  inabililv  to 
pay  the  imposts  lened  by  the  state  as  a  condition  pi-ece- 
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dent  to  the  pursuit  of  justice  ia  the  courts,  are  con- 
stantly being  denied  that  equal  administration  of  the 
laws  and  the  justice  that  is  supposed,  logically,  to  follow 
it.* 

"Taking  the  country  as  a  whole  it  is  so  obvious  that 
■  we  have  almost  ceased  to  remark  it,  that  in  petty  causes, 
that  is,  with  respect  to  the  every-day  rights  and  wrongs 
of  the  great  majority  of  an  urban  community,  the  ma- 
chinery whereby  rights  are  secured  practically  defeats 
rights  by  making  it  impracticable  to  assert  them  when 
they  are  infringed.  Indeed  in  a  measure  this  is  so  in 
all  causes.  But  what  is  merely  exasperating  in  large 
causes  is  dowjright  prohibitive  in  small  causes.  While 
in  theory  we  have  a  perfect  equality,  in  result,  unless  one 
can  afford  expensive  and  time-constaming  litigation,  he 
must  constantly  forego  undoubted  rights,  to  which  in 
form  the  rules  of  law  give  full  security,  but  for  which, 
except  where  large  sums  arc  involved,  the  actual  conduct 
of  litigation  affords  no  practicable  remedy.* 

"Many  causes  have  contributed  to  this  neglect  which 
disgraces  American  justice."* 

The  majority  of  our  judges  and  lawyers  view 
this  situation  with  indifference.  They  fail  to 
see  behind  this  denial  of  justice  the  suffering 
and  tragedy  which  it  causes,  the  havoc  which  it 
plays  in  individual  lives,  and  the  influence  which 
it  exerts  in  retarding  our  Americanization  pro- 
gram. "The  judicial  department",  said  Chief 
Justice  Marshall,*  "comes  home  in  its  effects 
to  every  man's  fireside.  It  passes  on  his 
property,  his  reputation,  his  life,  his  aU."  Be- 
cause law  is  all-embracing,  the  denial  of  its 
protection  means  the  destruction  of  homes 
through  illegal  foreclosures,  the  loss  through 
trick- or  chicanery  of  a  lifetime's  sa^nngs,  the 
taking  away  of  children  from  their  parents  by 
fraudulent  guardianship  proceedings.'  Hun- 
dreds of  tliousands  of  honest  men,  many  of  them 
immigrants,  have  been  unable  to  collect  their 
wages  honestly  earned.* 

Denial  of  justice  is  not  merely  negative  in 
effect;  it  actively  encourages  fraud  and  dis- 
honesty. Unscrupulous  employers,  seeing  the 
inability  of  wage-earners  to  enforce  pajinents, 
have  deliberately  hired  men  wathout  the  slight- 
est intention  of  paying  them.*  Some  of  these 
employers  are  themselves  poor  men,  who  strive 
in  this  way  to  gain  an  advantage.  The  evil  is 
not  one  of  class  in  the  sense  that  it  gives  the  poor 
over  to  the  mercies  of  only  the  rich.  It  enables 
the  poor  to  rob  one  another;  it  permits  the 
shrewd  immigrant  of  a  few  years'  resi'lence  to 
defraud  hi.=;  more  recently  arrived  cnnntr^-men. 
The  line  of  cleavage  which  it  follows  and  ac- 
centuates is  that  between  the  dishonest  and  the 


honest.  Everywhere  it  abets  the  unscrupulous, 
the  crafty,  and  the  vicious  in  their  ceaseless 
plans  for  exploiting  their  less  intelligent  and 
less  fortunate  fellows.  The  system  not  only  robs 
the  poor  of  their  only  protection,  but  places  in 
the  hands  of  their  oppressors  the  most  powerful 
and  ruthless  weapon  ever  invented. 

The  law  itself  becomes  the  means  of  extortion. 
As  Lord  Brougham  said  of  the  English  admin- 
istration of  justice  in  1800,  it  pats  "  a  two- 
edged  sword  in  the  hands  of  craft  and  oppres- 
sion". From  the  cradle. to  the  grave  the  poor 
man  is  the  prey  of  a  host  of  i)etty  swindlers,* 
who  find  it  easy,  through  such  devices  as  fraud- 
ulent assignments,  trustee  process,  or  garnish- 
ment of  wages  for  fictitious  debts,*  to  rob  and 
despoil.  There  exist  today  businesses  estab- 
lished, conducted,  and  flourishing  on  the  princi- 
ple that  as  against  the  poor  the  law  can  be 
violated  with  impunity  because  redress  is  be- 
yond their  reach.  It  is  this  situation  which 
allowed  such  unrestrained  abuse  of  the  laws 
regulating  the  assignment  of  future  wages  that 
a  sort  of  quasi-slavery  resulted,  which  brought 
the  loan  shark  into  being,  and  permitted  flagrant 
usury  to  grow  into  a  monstrous  thing.* 

The  effects  of  this  denial  of  justice  are  far 
reaching.  Nothing  rankles  more  in  the  human 
heart  than  the  feeling  of  injustice.  It  produces 
a  .«ense  of  helplessness,  then  bitterness.*  It  ia 
bronded  over.  It  leads  directly  to  contempt  for 
law,  disloyalty  to  the  government,  and  plants 
tl'.e  peeds  of  anarchy.*  The  conviction  grows 
that  law  is  not  justice,*  and  challenges  thi^  be- 
lief that  justice  is  best  secured  when  adminis- 
tered according  to  the  law.  The  poor  come  Id, 
think  of  American  justice  as  containing  only 
laws  that  punish  and  never  laws  that  help.* 
They  a.'-e  against  the  law  because  they  consider 
the  law  against  them.*  A  persuasion  spreads 
that  there  is  one  law  for  the  rich  and  another 
for  the  poor.* 

How  this  comes  about  can  be  simply  told. 
Orio  afternoon  Arthur  V,  Briesen,  President  of 
the  New  York  Legal  Aid  Society,  took  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  then  Police  Commissioner  of  New 
York,  to  the  society's  office  to  see  what  went  on. 
They  sat  at  the  intervie\nng  desk.  A  glazier 
came  in  and  related  that  he  had  set  twenty- two 
panes  of  ?!ass  in  a  barn,  and  that  the  o^vner  ut 
the  bam  had  refused  to  pay  him  $6.G0,  the 
TiSreed  price.*  He  had  been  out  of  work  and 
needed  this  money  to  bnv  bread  and  milk  for 
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his  familj-'s  supper.  On  his  way  from  the  "West 
Side,  where  he  had  worked,  to  the  East  Side, 
"whei-e  he  lived,  he  crossed  Fifth  Avenue  at 
Forty-Fourth  Street  and  passed  the  luxurious 
restaurants  on  either  corner.  His  own  children 
vrent  to  bed  aupperless.  The  next  morning  he 
sought  out  a  lawyer,  who  told  him  that  to  bring 
suit  the  costs  and  the  fee  "would  be  $10.  This  ho 
could  not  pay.  From  tliere  he  went  to  the  Mu- 
nicipal Court,  originally  known  as  "The  Poor 
Man's  Court",  where  he  saw  a  judge,  who  was 
obliged  to  explain  that  he  had  neither  the  time 
nor  the  money  nor  the  right  to  undertake  the 
necessary  proceedings ;  that  as  the  man  had  no 
money,  he  could  not  prosecute  the  case;  and 
that,  inasmuch  as  the  expenses  would  exceed 
the  amount  in  dispute,  he  had  better  drop  it. 
As  the  man  told  his  story  in  the  office  of  the  legal 
aid  society,  he  was  an  incipient  anarchist. 
•  The  effect  on  the  immigrant  is  peculiarly  un- 
fortunate. He  comes  to  this  country,  often  from 
lands  of  injustice  and  oppression,  with  high 
hopes,  expecting  to  receive  fair  play  and  square 
c^ealing.  It  is  essential  that  he  be  assimilated 
and  taught  respect  for  our  institutions.  Because 
■  of  the  strangeness  of  all  his  surroundings,  his 
ignorance  oi  oar  language  and  oar  customs, 
often  because  of  his  simple  faith  in  the  Ameri- 
ca of  which  he  has  heard,  he  becomes  an  easy 
prey.  When  he  finds  himself  wronged  or  be- 
trayed, keen  disappointment  is  added  to  the 
sense  of  injustice.  Through  bitter  disillusion- 
ment he  becomes  easily  subject  to  the  influences 
of  sedition  and  disorder.* 

The  essentially  conser\-ative  bench  and  bar 
will  vehemently  deny  any  suggestion  that  there 
is  no  law  for  the  poor;  but,  as  the  legal  aid 
societies  know,*  such  is  the  belief  today  of  a 
multitude  of  humble,  entirely  honest  people,  and 
in  the  light  of  their  experience  it  appears  as 
the  simple  truth.  Consider,  for  example,  this 
actual  case  I*  A  woman  borrowed  $10  in  1D14, 
and  for  two  years  paid  interest  at  ISO  per  cent. 
In  1916  a  law  was  enacted  fixing  36%  as  the 
maximum  rate.*  The  lender,  by  a  device  con- 
trarv  to  the  statute,  compelled  her  to  continue 
paying  156%  interest.  The  law  also  provided 
that  if  excess  interest  were  charged,  the  loan 
would  be  dcclarou  void  by  a  suit  in  equity.*  The 
law  was  on  the  books.  The  court  house  was 
open,  the  equity  court  in  session  with  its  judge 
on  the  bench  and  its  officers  in  attendance.    All 


that  was  of  no  avail  to  her;  for  the  law  could 
not  bring  its  redress  until  $5  was  paid  for  scrv- 
ice  of  process  and  entry  fee,  and  $10  to  an 
attorney  to  draw,  file,  and  present  the  necessary 
bill  of  complaint.  Fil'toeu  dollars  she  did  not 
have  and,  because  of  her  condition,  could  not 
earn.    For, her  there  was  no  law. 

Repeated  warnings  have  come  respecting  this : 

"When  litigation  is  too  costly,  the  result  for  many 
persona  ia  a  denial  of  justice.  Such  denial  or  partial 
denial  of  justice  engenders  social  and  commercial  fric- 
tion. The  sense  of  Uelplessncsa  thus  caused  incites  citi- 
zens to  take  the  law  into  their  own  lianUs.  It  causes 
crimes  of  violence.  It  saps  patriotism  and  drstroys  civic 
pride.  It  arouses  cla.s3  jealousies  and  breeds  contempt 
for  law  and  government.* 

"The  problem  is  fundamental.  It  strikes  at  the  very 
root  of  our  economic,  social,  and  political  structure.  The 
man  or  woman  who  has  honestly  toiled  and  cannot  obtain 
the  wages  earned,  loses  faith  in  humanity  and  the  eflScacy 
of  our  laws  and  courts;  is  often  turned  out  a  beggar, 
vagrant,. or  criminal,  or  seeks  redress  by  forcible  mej^iis.* 

'n.t  ever  a  time  shall  come  when  in  this  city,  only  the 
rich  man  can  enjoy  law  as  a  doubtful  luxury,  when  the 
poor  who  need  it  most  cannot  have  it,  when  only  a  golden 
key  will  unlock  the  door  to  the  courtroom,  the  seeds  of 
revolution  will  be  sovai,  the  firebrand  of  revolution  will 
he  lighted  and  put  into  the  hands  of  men,  and  they  will 
almost  be  justified  in  the  revolution  which  wiU  follow."* 

In  that  direction  we  have  imperceptibly,  un- 
consciously, and  unintentionally  drifted.  The 
end  of  sudi  a  course  is  disclosed  by  history. 
By  the  third  century  A.  D.  class  distinction  had 
been  set  up  by  the  Roman  law.  For  an  excel- 
lent statement,  see  Davis,  "The  Influence  of 
Wealth  in  Imperial  Rome",  page  323.  Differ- 
ences in  the  ability  of  classes  to  use  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  law,  if  permitted  to  remain,  lead 
inevitably  to  disparity  between  the  rights  of 
classes  in  the  law  itself.  x\nd  when  the  law 
recognizes  and  enforces  a  distinction  between 
classes,  revolution  ensues,  or  democracy  is  at 
an  end. 

•nie-  statements  are  taken  from  such  authorities  as  the 
American  Bar  Association  Revl<»w,  American  Judicature  So- 
ciety Ilevicw  Bulletin.  CMef  Justice  Olson  in  the  Annual 
Itep<irt5  of  the  Chlcaco  llcii^cipal  Csurts,  various  law  booli.<j. 
and  other  works.  This  Is  the  .-ecorfd  of  a  series  of  articles 
reprlntetl  from  a  v,-orlt  of  limited  circulation  published  by 
the  CamRgie  Foundation  for  tlio  .VJynncement  of  Tcachins 
and  entii'.cJ  •-.Tusticc  an-l  lUc  P.>5r".  The  articles  are:.(l^ 
rrpciio.-n  and  Kaunlily  of  Tunltjc:  The  Ideal:  CJ)  L>cnial  of 
J;:stlce:  The  Fact;  (")  LK-focts  in  the  .Vlmirtistration  of 
,Tustit:e;  (t)  The  lir.-t  Uo"*:::  Dolar:  (0)  Tho  Second 
Dvfsct:  Court  <'osrs  -dml  {"cos:  f6).Tae  Third  Defort : 
IJspense  of  Counsel,  l.ffttors  are  weicome  from  r;-a-Iers 
plving  an  account  oC  vheir  csperienoes  ^ith  the  adiuiais- 
tratlon  of  justice. 
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A  Dying  Profession 

THE  teaching  profession  has  had  the  most 
e:cciti]i2:  year  in  its  history.  It  has  been 
the  most  docile  oi'  all  professions,  and  one  of  the 
most  useful.  It  has  until  recently  numbered 
750,000  in  America  and  from  early  morning 
until  late  in  the  afternoon  has  had  the  care  of 
the  20,000.000  little  men  and  little  women  that 
in  a  few  years  Avill  be  the  bulwark  of  the  coun- 
try. It  has  done  more  to  Americanize  the  chil- 
dren of  immigrants  to  this  country  than  have 
all  other  forces  put  together.  It  has  been  true 
to  its  trust. 

During  the  war  the  number  of  teachers  vas 
necessarily  reduced,  the  estimated  number  of 
vacancies  in  urban  and  rural  schools  running  to 
50,000.  It  Avas  hoped  by  lovers  of  America  and 
American  institutions  that  with  the  opening  of 
a  ne«'  school  year  these  vacancies  would  be  filled 
and  the  work  of  instructing  Young  America 
vrould  take  on  a  new  life. 

It  was  a  sliock,  therefore,  when  it  was  dis- 
covered that  22%  of  these  teachers  during  the 
summer  of  1919  had  quietly  folded  their  tents 
and  disappeared.  They  did  not  strike.  They 
simply  quit.  In  six  of  the  Southern  states  it 
was  estimated  that  one-third  of  the  schools  were 
left  without  any  teachers.  Subsequently  more 
than  half  of  those  vacancies  were  filled,  but  with 
teachers  that  were  inexperienced  and  incom- 
petent as  educators  of  Young  America- 
Reports  reached  us  from  Utah,  Colorado, 
Wisconsin,  Wost  Virginia,  and  New  York  states 
that  many. schools  were  without  teachers.  In 
West  Virginia  400  schools  were  without  teach- 
ers, and  in  Xew  York  1000  schools;  the  total 
shortage  of  teachers  in  New  York  state  was 
estimated  at  5000..  It  was  estimated  that  at  the 
beginning  of  the  school  year  6%  of  the  nation's 
schools  were  unable  to  open  for  lack  of  teachers. 
This  meant  that  about  1,000,000  of  America's 
little  men  and  little  women  could  receive  no  edu- 
cation at  all  for  a  part  of  the  precious  time  dur- 
ing which  they  fit  themselves  for  life's  battle. 

Moreover,  the  teachers  that  quit  were  the  best 
ones,  and  this  quitting  of  the  best  teachers  has 
been  a  constantly  progressing  e\'il.  In  ISSO 
43%  of  the  teachers  in  the  United  States  were 


men ;  in  1914  this  number  had  been  reduced  to 
20%.  There  was  a  reason  why  men  would  not 
stay  in  the  profession. 

The  United  States  does  not  stand  as  high  in 
education  as  it  did,  or  as  it  should.  It  is  now 
eighth  among  the  nations  in  literacy;  one  of 
every  ten  adults  in  cities  can  not  read  or  write ; 
and  one  of  every  five  adults  in  the  country  is 
illiterate.  In  one  state  last  year,  many  of  whose 
schools  were  closed  on  account  of  lack  of  teach- 
ers, there  were  10,895  children  that  did  not  have 
a  day's  schooling  in  the  entire  year. 

Sdiool-teachers  have  a  good  many  discour- 
aging conditions  to  meet.  They  do  not  have  the 
equipment  which  they  should  have;  they  do  not 
have  even  enough  room  for  all  the  children  that 
should  be  required  by  law  to  attend.  If  all  the 
children  of  school  age  in  America  did  attend  the 
public  schools,  40%  of  them  would  have  to  stand, 
as  there  would  be  no  accommodations  for  them. 

Many  have  left  the  teaching  profession  be- 
cause of  their  conviction  that  it  is  not  for  the 
best  interests  of  themselves  and-  their  pupils 
that  they  should  have  nothing  to  say  about 
formulating  courses  of  study,  selecting  text- 
books, choosing  types  of  buildings  and  equip- 
ment, and  formulating  budgets;  and  it  is  a  fact 
that  in  many  places  boards  of  education  have 
been  dictators,  and  incompetent  if  not  male- 
volent ones  at  that,  of  matters  about  which  the 
teachers  knew  far  more  than  themselves. 

In  a  few  places  the  teachers  have  also  ob- 
jected because  they  thought  they  were  not  given 
sufficient  liberty  in  respect  to  their  political 
opinions;  but  as  a  rule  teachers  in  the  United 
States  have  generally  and  properly  had  a  large 
amount  of  personal  freedom  in  such  matters. 

Wages  the  Real  Trouble 

THE  teachers  have  not  wanted  to  say  much 
about  it,  and  many  of  them  would  deny  that 
they  have  left  the  teaching  profession  on  ac- 
count of  insufticient  pay;  but  the  facts  are  that, 
the  profession  has  been  almost  ruined  by  a 
tradition  which  has  somehow  fa.stened  itself 
upon  society  that  teachers  do  not  expect  and 
should  not  receive  a  living  wage,  as  though 
teachers  were  a  necessary  evil  instead  of  one 
of  the  greatest  assets  of  the  country. 
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•  While  the  United  States  -was  still  poor,  and 
even  after  its  riches  had  begun  to  be  developed, 
the  "Rages  of  school-teachers  were  usually  $2 
per  week  and  boarding  around.  There  was  not 
inuch  inspiration  to  high  endeavor  in  wages 
like  that ;  but  when  it  was  tlie  best  the  district 
could  afford  it  was  accepted  as  a  matter  of 
coarse,  though  merely  as  a  stepping  stone  until 
the  teacher  could  get  something  else  to  do.  Up 
to  1900  it  wa.s  a  good  country  school  that  paid 
more  than  $35  per  naonth;  but  board  was  only 
$2J50  to  $3  per  week  and  what  was  left  would  go 
mxich  farther  than  it  does  today. 

Within  the  past  year  the  whole  subject  of 
wages  has  been  pretty  generally  overhauled  in 
public.  The  school-teachers  are  among  the  most 
intelligent  of  all  readers;  and  as  they  read  the 
pnUished  facts  they  began  to  think  of  their  own 
wages  and  to  make  invidious  comparisons  of 
what  they  considered  the  public  thought  of  the 
services  of  others  as  compared  with  their  own. 

The  average  teacher  spends  fifteen  years  pre- 
paring for  Ms  work;  but  at  seventy  years  of 
age  his  total  earnings,  counting  the  value  of 
board  and  room,  are  not  much  above  that  of  a 
domestic  servant.  WTien  he  is  seventy  years  of 
age  he  has  received  only  as  much  money  as  a 
plumber  can  make  by  the  time  he  is  forty. 
Teachers  receive  16  cents  an  hour,  but  skilled 
wi*tin»tl  workers  60  cents  to  $1  an  hour.  The 
average  teacher  receives  $1.63  per  day;  she 
most  usually  spend  hours  at  night  preparing  her 
lessons,  witii  no  pay  for  overtime. 

It  is  said  that  school-teachers  in  New  Tork 
begin  with  $80  a  month,  while  ragpickers  get 
$33  per  week,  window  cleaners  $7.50  per  day, 
and  bricklayers  $8.7.5  to  $10.00.  The  street 
cleaners,  garbage  collectors,  motormen,  subway 
guards,  janitors,  teamsters,  and  laxmdresses  are 
all  better  paid.  The  street  cleaners  get  $400  per 
year  more  for  initial  salary  than  do  the  teachers. 

In  an  issue  of  the  Raleigh  News  Observer 
.ippeanxi  two  advertisements,  side  by  side,  one 
for  a  colored  barber,  guaranteeing  $25  per  week 
with  $35  if  satisfactory,  and  the  other  for  a 
white  teacher  of  Latin  in  a  high  school  at  $70 
per  month  for  the  ensuing  nine  months.  Thus, 
for  improving  the  in?ide  of  the  head  a  total  of 
$630  wa.s  to  be  had,  but  for  arranging  the  liair 
on  the  outside  a  possible  $1820. 

An  investicration  conducted  in  La  Crosso, 
Wisconsin,  showfd  that  in  a  yoar  the  hi^h  school 
pupils  expend  $4000  more  for  candy  and  movies 


than  the  sum  total  yearly  salaries  of  the  high 
school  teachers.  There  the  parents  seem  to 
think  more  of  the  entertainment  of  their  chil- 
dren than  of  their  instruction,  their  life  ca'pital, 
so  to  speak,  though  actually  not  so.  But  what 
can  we  say  to  the  children  when  the  grnwii  folks 
pay  a  single  player  $20,000  for  six  nionth.s"  serv- 
ice on  the  ball  field,  and  a  prize  i'lghtev  $2'jO,000 
for  a  single  fight  and  do  not  pay  their  professors 
enough  to  live  on? 

Last  Fall  the  Manchester  Union  advertised 
for  lOO  teachers  for  Xew  Hampshire  rural 
schools  at  $15  per  week,  while  most  of  the  young 
women  in  the  neighboring  cloth  and  shoe  fac- 
tories were  making  $30  •i)er  week.  About  tlie 
same  time,  in  England,  the  Kent  Urban  District 
Council  advertised  for  an  official  rat  catcher  at 
£250  per  annum,  but  pays  its  teachers  £240  a 
year  after  twenty  years  in  the  service. 

There  were  twentj'-nine  American  states  last 
year  where  the  average  teacher's  wage  was 
under  $550.  The  minimum  wage  of  the  teachers 
of  Worcester,  Mass.,  is,  or  was  until  recently, 
$675  per  year.  The  minimum  wage  in  Iowa  is 
$57  per  month,  in  Illinois  $1000  per  year.  Cali- 
fornia, Massachusetts  and  Illinois  pay  the  high- 
est salaries  to  teachers  and  have  the  least  short- 
age of  members  of  this  profession. 

What  has  happened  is  that  low  wages  have 
driven  many  of  the  best  teachers  into  better 
paid  positions,  and  that  those  who  are  left  very 
probably,  whether  they  would  admit  it  or  not, 
feel  a  certain  amount  of  resentment  against  the 
public  for  treating  them  so  unjustly ;  and  yet  it 
is  upon  these  teachers  that  the  chief  responsi- 
bility devolves  of  making  the  boys  and  girls  into 
true  Americans,  proud  of  their  country  and 
of  its  institutions. 

Practically  aU  the  college  women  are  turning 
away  from  teaching  to  better  paid  occupations. 
One  woman's  bureau  reports  more  vacancies 
than  applications.  The  teaching  profession  is 
dying  at  both  ends.  Attendance  at  normal 
schools  is  falling  off.  In  New  Jersey,  where 
there  were  2200  students  in  the  normals  in  1916. 
there  are  now  but  1400.  New  York  state  normal 
schools  also  report  a  big  decrease  in  enrollment. 
Ambitious  young  men  and  women  wll  not  train 
to  be  teachers  when  there  is  not  a  commensurate 
living  in  the  work. 

In  this  country  thorf  nro  ofclr-.-in'tlcn!  poli- 
ticians of  a  certain  type  thnt  Avrmld  likf  .v.'ll  to 
see  America's  public  scliool.s  ru'iiiod.       Tli'-.-.-o 
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same  ecclesiastical  politicians  are  to  be  found 
in  all  so-called  civilized  countries.  Their  con- 
stant effort  is,  and  for  fifteen  centuries  has  been, 
to  get  education  out  of  the  hands  of  the  people 
and  into  the  hands  of  priests  and  nuns,  thus  to 
kill  it.  Illiteracy  in  Spain  is  70%,  in  Italy  73%, 
and  in  South  America  it  is  90%. 

The  cotrntiy  needs  more  teachers,  not  fewer. 
There  was  never  a  time  when  they  were  so  much 
needed.  Besides  the  regular  school-teachers  we 
need  a  trained  corps  of  visiting  teachers  to  make 
a  constant  round  of  homes,  prevent  truancy, 
prevent  children  leaving  school  prematurely  or 
unnecessarily,  prevent  delinquency  and  other- 
wise assist  socially.  To  draw  proper  talent 
from  other  lines  of  business  and  save  a  ruined 
profession  the  minimum  wages  of  all  teachers 
should  be  at  least  $1500,  sufficient  to  allow  for 
proper  culture  in  the  form  of  travel,  books, 
music,  and  necessary  recreation. 

Teacfien*  Labor  Unions 

WITH  everybody  else  organizing,  it  is  hardly 
to  be  wondered  at  that  the  prevailing  fever 
should  have  hit  the  teacjiers.  Some  time  ago 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  had  126  local 
organizations  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Teachers  affiliated  with  thoiiL  These  locals  were 
to  be  found  among  the  college  professors  of  the 
University  of  North  Dakota,  the  University  of 
Montana,  Columbia  University,  sixteen  other 
universities  in  New  York  state,  high  schools  in 
Kansas  City,  Kansas,  and  many  other  places. 
Practically  tlie  whole  teacliing  force  of  Califor- 
nia was  said  to  be  thus  organized.  These  unions 
have  succeeded  in  some  instances  in  raising  the 
minimum  salaric?  of  grade  teachers  over  100%. 
The  teachers  in  Pittsburgh  nmst  be  organized, 
too;  for  we  notice  a  dispatch  saying  that  they 
have  served  notice  on  the  board  of  education 
that  they  must  be  paid  a  flat  increase  of  $500 
per  year,  to  take  effect  within  thirty  days,  or 
they  win  quit  in  a  body.  Similar  demonstrations 
have  recently  taken  place  in  New  York. 

Teachers'  imions  operating  along  similar  lines 
have  been  organized  in  Franco  and  England. 
When  thb  British  government  awarded  its  rail- 
way men  100%  increase  as  the  least  they  could 
offer  in  view  of  the  greatly  increased  cost  of 
living,  tlie  teachers  also  demanded  100%  in- 
crease, not  discerning  any  good  rea.-ons  why 
llieir  advance  in  v,a'.;.^>  r-'aould  be  no  moro  than 
10%  to  ZO^c. 


During  the  vacation  season  last  Summer  the 
New  York  Mayor's  Committee  of  "Women  on 
Reconstruction  and  Kelief  proposed  to  assist  the 
teachers  who  did  not  get  enough  wages  to  exist 
upon,  and  at  the  same  time  to  aid  the  women 
who  did  not  want  to  do  their  own  housework 
wliile  on  vacation,  by  sending  out  a  letter  advo- 
cating the  employment  of  teachers  to  do  the 
work.  The  letter  suggested  that  the  teachers 
do  the  work  for  about  half  the  usual  pay,  and 
thus  get  a  nice  vacation  in  the  cotmtry. 

Most  of  the  teachers  to  whom  the  plan  was 
suggested  did  not  seem  to  see  anything  very 
attractive  in  a  proposition  to  cook  for  a  large 
family  of  summer  vacationists  as  a  means  for 
obtaining  a  "nice  vacation"  for  a  tired  teacher, 
nor  were  some  of  them  able  to  see  their  way 
clear  thus  to  break  down  the  wages  of  the  regu- 
lar household  servants.  They  prefer  to  be  paid 
a  just  wage  for  the  services  they  render  to 
society  and  to  plan  their  ovm.  vacations. 

In  the  long  ago  the  teachers  taught  otJy  a 
handful  of  followers  grouped  about  their  feet. 
Thus  the  Apostle  Paul  speaks  of  himself  as 
"brought  up  in  this  city  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel". 
(. lets'  22 : 3)  We  have  no  doubt  that  Gamaliel 
was  well  recompensed  for  this  work,  as  he 
should  have  been.  St.  Paul  is  supposed  to  have 
come  from  a  wealthy  family  and  to  have  been 
well  able  to  pay  adequately  for  service  rendered. 
We  do  not  suppose  it  was  necessary  for  Gama- 
liel to  wash  dishes  during  vacation  in  order 
to  make  a  living. 

There  is  one  kind  of  teaching  that  will  be  en- 
tirely discontinued  some  time  in  the  earth,  and 
that  is  religious  teaching.  This  all  seems  very 
strange  in  view  of  the  strenuous  efforts  now_ 
being  made  to  get  pacific  China,  Siam  and  India 
up  to  tlie  high  standard  of  the  three  great  Prot- 
estant nations :  Germany,  England,  and  America 
as  they  were  on  August  1, 1914.  Yet  the  Scrip- 
tures are  very  plain.    They  read: 

"After  those  days,  saith  the  Lord,  I  will  put 
my  law  in  their  inw^ard  parts,  and  write  it  in 
their  hearts;  and  I  will  be  their  God,  and  they 
shall  be  my  people.  And  they  shall  teach  no 
more  ever>-  man  his  neighbor,  and  every  man  liis 
brother,  saying.  Know  the  Lord :  for  they  shall 
all  know  mo.  from  the  least  of  them  unto  the 
greatest  of  them,  saith  the  Lord:  for  I  will  for- 
give their  iniquity,  and  I  will  remember  their 
sin  no  more.'' — Jeremiah  31 :  33, 34. 
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Co9t  of  Living  in  1896 

FOR  cost  of  living  and  doing  business  "the 
happy  days"  were  in  1896,  which  marked  the 
low  water  of  several  decades.  Comparing  1896 
with  today,  we  find  that  a  dollar  would  buy  a 
certain  volume  of  the  ninety-six  different  com- 
modities which  are  chosen  as  representative. 
As  the  years  have  passed  since  1896  the  doUar 
has  grown  smaller  and  smaller.  In  other  words, 
the  purchasing  value  of  the  dollar  has  shrunk,  as 
shown  by  the  table  below : 

1896 $1.00  1908 $  .74 

1897 .97  1909 .69 

1898 .00  1910 .66 

1899 .82  1911    ...  .68 

1900 .70  1912 .64 

1901 : .78  1913 .64 

1902 .75  1914 .66 

1903 .74  1915 .60 

1904 .74  1916 .50 

1905 .73  1917 .36 

1906 .70  1918 .32 

1907 .66  1919 .33 

These  figures  are  authoritative  because  based 
on  the  universally  recognized  monthly  "price 
index"  published  by  Bradstreet's.  K  the  objec- 
tion were  raised  that  the  comparison  is  made 
with  the  lowest  year,  the  figures  would  be  in- 
creased only  a  few  percent  if  comparison  were 
made  \sith  the  average  of  the  years  1895  to  1899. 

In  other  words,  the  dollar  is  worth  a  third 
now  of  what  it  was  in  1896.  The  1896  dollar 
would  buy  three  times  what  the  1918,  or  1919, 
dollar  would  buy.  If,  instead  of  the  average 
buying  power  of  the  twelve  months  of  1919,  the 
month  of  December,  1919,  is  compared  witli 
1896,  the  buying  power  of  the  dollar  is  29  cents. 

Elxpressed  in  terms  of  salary  or  wages,  the 
1896  clerk  earning  $100  a  month  ought  to  have 
had  a  salary  of  $345  in  December,  1919,  in  order 
to  be  able  to  purchase  the  same  quantity  of  the 
ninety-six  commodities  in  both  instances.  The 
laborer  earning  1.50  or  $2.00  a  day  then 
should  earn  a  v.-age  of  $5.17  or  $6.90  today.  A 
worker  that  is  earning  less  than  345%  of  what 
the  same  position  paid  in  1896  is  that  much 
jKJorer  off  than  he  should  be. 

Figure  up  your  wage  or  salary,  and  see  how 
well  off  you  are.    Then,  if  the  production  of 


President  Day,  of  the  Equitable  Life  As.surance 
Society,  comes  tnie  in  1920,  watch  the  29-cent 
dollar  shrink;  for  he,  and  other  members  of  Big 
Business  iiiink  "the  possibility  of  redvicing  the 
high  cost  of  living  is  very  remote". 

It  is  all  right  for  presidents  and  financiers  to 
spend  money  prodigally;  but  it  is  an  economic 
evil  for  common  people  to  pour  out  easily- 
earned  funds  like  water,  if  said  people  are  not 
in  the  president-financier  class.  "The  war", 
laments  Mt.  Day,  "thrust  upon  us  an  uimatural 
and  unbalanced  prosperity  and  left  us  a  legacy 
of  inflation,  speculation  and  excessive  improvi- 
dence. A  large  volume  of  easy  money  has  found 
its  way  into  the  pockets  of  many  people  to  whom 
a  substantial  cash  surplus  was  a  new  and  tempt- 
ing possession,  followed  by  a  great  passion  for 
expenditure  and  pursuit  of  pleasure  by  those  of 
improvident  and  self-indulgent  tendencies. 
With  so  many  people  in  this  spendthrift  mood, 
so  many  outbidding  each  other  for  some  of  the 
necessities  and  most  of  the  luxuries  of  life,  any 
material  reduction  in  the  cost  of  living  seems  a 
remote  possibility." 

But  are  the  people  such  spendthrifts  f  To  do 
a  normal  amotmt  of  spending  in  December,  1919, 
one  would  have  to  spend  345%  as  much  as  in 
1896  for  the  same  things.  To  enjoy  a  really 
100%  spending  spree  a  man — or  a  woman — 
would  have  to  exceed  perceptibly  the  343% 
limit ;  and  it  is  doubtful  if  the  many  are  so  doing. 

One  class  that  is  hard  hit  by  the  245%  rise  In 
living  cost  is  the  owner  of  bonds,  mortgages, 
notes,  or  of  other  documents  or  securities  pronu 
ising  only  a  fixed  rate  of  interest.  In  the  earlier 
period  of  1896,  a  first-class  bond  paying  4^% 
would  sell  at,  say,  $100.  Conversely  a  high-grade 
railroad  bond  could  be  sold  for  $100,  if  it  paid 
4^%,  the  regular  earning  power  of  money. 

Thousands  of  careful  investors  in  the  '90's 
filled  their  safe  deposit  boxes  with  securities 
bought  on  a  4.50%,  basis.  A  $1000  bond  would 
pay  its  owner  the  modest  siun  of  $45,  and  the 
$45  in  money  would  buy  a  real  $45  worth  of  com- 
modities. For  that  investor  to  be  as  well  off 
todav  as  he  was  in  1896,  his  bond  ought  to  earn 
him  "34.")%  as  much  as  in  1896.  A  $1000  bond 
should  pay  the  investor  now  .345%  of  $45,  or 
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$155.20.  If  it  does  not,  ifc?  owner  is  that  mnoh 
poorer.  The  value  of  railway  bonds,  expresspd 
in  terms  of  the  purchasing  power  of  income,  has 
deelinfd  about  10%  since  1S96;  for  the  income 
will  buy  only  about  30%  of  what  it  would  then. 
The  value  ot  the  bond  itself  has  gone  off  a  like 
amoimt  for  the  same  reason.  The  owner  of  a 
snug  Uttle  figure  of  $100,000  in  1896,  if  he  still 
has  the  $100,000,  is  really  worth  only  about  what 
an  1896  savings  of  $29,000  would  have  amounted 
to;  for  $29,000  in  1896  would  buy  the  same 
things  as  $100,000  today.  The  other  things  that 
make  up  a  fortune  have  lessened  in  worth.  Land, 
houses,  stores,  apartment  houses,  factory  build- 
ings are  worth  as  much  less  today  than  they 
would  have  been  worth  in  1896,  if  their  selling 
value,  or  the  rentals  they  pay  have  not  kept  up 
with  the  245%  increase  in  commodity  prices. 
Stocks  that  sell  for  $100  today  are  of  the  same 
real  value  as  stocks  that  sold  for  $29  in  1896. 

In  this  invisible  manner  rich  and  poor  alike 
have  grown  poorer  in  the  last  few  decades,  ex- 
cepting the  favored  ones  that  have  received  the 
245%  increa.se  in  income.  It  is  curious  that 
something  like  this  was  foretold  about  1900 
years  ago  in  the  following  language:  "Go  to 
now,  ye  rich  men.  Your  riches  [money,  stocks, 
bonds,  properties]  are  corrupted,  and  your  gar- 
ments [fortunes  then  consisted  partly  of  costly 
garments  stored  away]  are  moth-eaten.  Your 
gold  and  silver  is  cankered  [rusted  away].  Ye 
[profiteers]  have  heaped  treasures  together  for 
the  last  days."  (James  5:1-3)  But  these 
strange  things  are  now  seen  to  be  among  the 
steps  by  which  the  Father  is  leading  the  world 
as  he  guides  them  to  the  doors  of  the  Golden 
Age,  the  portals  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  on  the 
earth,  for  soon  men  will  be  more  like  brothers, 
and  the  pride  of  wealth  and  the  envy  of  poverty 
will  no  longer  exist. 

The  Sugar  Situation 

THE  average  American  family  consumes  465 
pounds  of  sugar  per  year,  116  pounds  of 
which  is  produced  in  America;  302  pounds 
comes  from  Cuba  and  the  balance  from  Hawaii, 
Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines.  Cuba  lies  so 
near  the  United  States  that  dvtring  the  war, 
Avhen  shipping  was  hard  to  procure,  practically 
the  whole  crop  was  marketed  here. 

Prior  to  the  war  Great  Britain  had  obtained 
her  sugar  from  Germany  and  Austria ;  but  dur- 
ing the  war  this  supply  was  not  obtainable  and 


the  ravages  of  the  conflict  destroyed  a  large  part 
of  the  lields  and  factories  of  France,  Belgium, 
Germany,  Austria,  Rumania  and  Russia.  These 
former  sugar-producing  areas  are  not  now  pro- 
ducing half  of  their  former  output,  but  merely 
enough  to  take  care  of  their  own  reqtiirements. 

During  the  war  the  cane-sugar  countries  in- 
creased their  production  from  10,000,000  to  12, 
000,000  tons  per  year,  in  partial  offset  of  the 
reduction  of  output  of  the  beet  sugar  countries 
from  10,000,000  tons  per  year  to  about  5,000,000 
tons  per  year.  It  is  estimated  that  in  the  Fall 
of  1919  the  net  situation  was  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  canning  season  the  world  had  about 
4,000,000  tons  less  on  hand  than  is  usual. 

Directly  after  the  armistice,  and  for  several 
months  following,  the  times  were  not  good  in  tlie 
United  States  or  anywhere,  and  the  allotted 
American  two-^rds  of  the  Cuban  sugar  crop 
did  not  find  ready  purchasers.  Additionally 
the  Atlantic  Coast  refineries  and  warehouses 
were  crowded  with  the  Allies'  allotted  one-third, 
sent  there  to  be  refined.  Meantime,  speculators 
who  tmderstood  the  real  situation  sectired  op- 
tions upon  immense  quantities,  and  concealed  it 
with  the  stire  knowledge  that  in  1920  they  would 
be  able  to  make  great  profits  upon  it 

The  close  of  the  1919  canning  season  foimd 
the  American  portion  of  the  Cuban  crop  gone, 
but  the  warehouses  stiU  btirsting  with  the  sugar 
which  had  been  reserved  for  the  Allies,  and  to 
which  they  were  entitled.  Since  then  we  have 
been  on  a  sugar  rampage. 

Dtiring  the  war  the  United  States  was  Cuba's 
only  direct  ctistomer;  but  when  it  came  to  dis- 
posing of  the  1920  crop  she  refused  to  be  gov- 
erned any  longer  by  the  war  arrangements  and, 
before  Uncle  Sam  knew  what  she  was  aboat, 
had  sold  half  of  her  crop  to  foreign  buyers.  So 
it  happened  that  in  the  Fall  of  1919  we  were 
short  of  sugar,  largely  through  the  activities  of 
spectilators,  and  we  shall  be  more  short  in  the 
Fall  of  1920,  for  Europe  is  to  get  still  more  of 
the  Cuban  crop  than  in  1919. 

Some  estimate  the  shortage  as  running  to 
several  million  tons  and  are  fearftil  that  the 
price  to  the  consumer  may  go  to  35  cents  per 
pound.  The  experts  agree  that  there  is  an 
actual  sugar  shortage  in  the  world  due  to  the 
destruction  of  European  fields  and  factories  and 
that  it  will  be  some  years  before  new  fields  and 
factories,  there  and  here,  can  meet  the  situation. 

In  the  end  the  sugar  scare  will  be  a  good  thing 
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for  the  United  States.  It  will  encourage  sugar- 
beet  farming,  which  will  improve  vast  areas  of 
now  unprofitable  land.  The  sugar-beet  tops 
and  pulp,  when  returned  to  the  soil,  enrich  it 
and  make  it  suitable  for  production  of  other 
crops.  The  United  States  has  only  514,000  acres 
in  sugar  beets,  while  Europe  has  6,000,000 
acres  but  there  is  enough  available  sugar-beet 
acreage  in  the  United  States  to  raise  all  the 
sugar  in  the  whole  world.  Meantime,  even  at 
present  high  prices,  it  is  best  for  Golden  Agb 
readers  to  buy  sugar  during  March,  April,^  and 
May,  when  it  will  be  on  hand  in  good  supply,  if 
they  want  any  later.  Uncle  Sam  has  been  pay- 
ing for  foreign  sugars  $500,000,000  per  year.  ' 

Crystallized  sugar,  made  from  sugar  cane, 
was  imported  into  Europe  from  India  as  early 
as  500  A.  D.  In  Bible  times  honeys  and  syrups 
took  the  place  of  sugar.  For  an  interesting 
honey  story  read  Judges  14 : 1  -  20. 

Square-Deal  Johnson  By  j.  r.  ooranfio 

INDUSTRIAL  rest  and  prosperity  in  and 
aronnd  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  are  due  largely  to 
methods  that  ^iU  obtain  during  the  Golden  Age. 
Endicott,  Johnson  &  Workers,  Inc.,  the  largest 
shoe  manufacturers  in  the  world,  are  the  direct 
cause.  Mr.  George  F.  Johnson,  who  has  risen 
from  a  shoe  worker  at  the  bench  to  the  manag- 
ing head  of  tliis  large  concern,  deserves  the 
lion's  share  of  credit  and  is  able  to  appreciate 
the  position  of  both  capital  and  labor. 

All  through  his  thirty  years  of  management 
Mr.  Johnson  has  kept  the  confidence  and  esteem 
of  his  employes,  and  is  thought  of  not  as  one  who 
has  exploited  labor  in  the  past  and  has  watched 
to  take  advantage  at  the  first  opportunity, 
but  as  an  elder  brotlier  or  father :  one  to  whom 
they  can  go  in  trouble  of  any  Idhd  and  receive 
help  and  advice  cheerfully  given. 

Mr.  Johnson  says  that  the  employer  should  be 
the  natural  labor  loader,  and  that  if  he  is  not, 
labor  will  look  elsewhere  for  a  leader.  So  he 
has  instituted  what  he  calls  the  square-deal  pol- 
icy; and  the Workers,  appreciating  that  tliey  are 
getting  a  square  deal,  have  erected  an  arch  at 
the  entrance  to  Johnson  City,  N.  Y.,  and  Endi- 
cott, N.  Y.,  with  the  inscription:  "Entrance  to 
the  Square-Deal  Towns". 

The  Endicott-Johnson  corporation  believe 
that  their  responsibility  does  not  end  with  just 
compensation  for  work  done  in  the  shop,  but 
that  the  outside  environment  should  be  made 


as  pleasant  as  possible.  To  quote  Mr.  .Jolmson, 
"I  do  not  believe  in  having  a  few  millionaires' 
homes  on  the  hills  overlooking  the  factories,  and 
the  workers  living  in  poverty''.  But  he  sug- 
gests what  he  calls  liis  labor  creed :  "A  great  in- 
dustrial establishment  should  as  closely  as  pos- 
sible follow  the  old  idea  of  small  business:,  in 
which  the  master  had  his  shop  and  his  house 
adjoining,  and  he  and  his  workers  and  appren- 
tices lived  as  well  as  worked  together"'. 

And  this  creed  is  carried  out  by  this  employer. 
His  home  is  not  a  great  mansion,  but  a  modest 
home  right '  among  the  workers — not  even  a 
"Keep  off  the  grass"  sign,  or  a  fence  to  keep 
others  from  enjoying  the  lawn  surrounding  it. 
Not  content  with  having  a  home  for  himself,  his 
present  bmlding  program  calls  for  approxi- 
mately six  hundred  modem  homes  which  are 
being  built  and  sold  on  easy  payment  plan  to 
the  worker  at  cost  Thus  we  can  see  already 
having  a  fulfillment  conditions  of  which  th« 
prophets  spoke,  when  each  shall  live  under  his 
own  vine  and  fig  tree. 

Then,  too,  spacious  parks  are  provided  for 
the  use  of  the  workers  and  their  families  as 
well  as  others,  no  one  in  the  community  being 
barred  from  the  privileges.  There  are  play- 
grounds for  the  children,  swimming  pools  with 
all  kinds  of  contrivances  for  water  sports,  and 
a  racetrack  with  some  of  the  best  horses  in  the 
country  appearing  there  free  to  all.  The  best 
bands  in  the  world  are  brought  here  for  open- 
air  concert.s  without  charge.  In  addition  to  this 
the  musical  program  calls  for  the  services  of 
about  ten  local  bands,  which  give  free  concerts 
throughout  the  community  each  evening. 

The  health  of  the  workers  is  looked  after  at 
the  corporation's  expense,  they  maintaining~a- 
very  efficient  and  up-to-date  medical  department, 
equipped  with  all  that  the  latest  medical  science 
affords,  the  service  of  w^hich  is  also  free  for  the 
use  of  the  workers'  families.  A  sick  relief, 
whereby  the  worker  receives  $15  dollars  a  week 
v.'hen  "sick,  is  maintained  at  a  cost  of  10  cent.s 
a  week  to  the  worker,  the  company  making  up 
most  of  the  amounts  paid  out  in  benefits. 

The  old  dinner  pail  and  cold  lunch  have 
given  way  to  large,  modern  restaurants,  where 
good  wholesome  food  is  served  three  times  each 
day  for  15  cents  a  meal,  a  posted  notice  calling 
attention  to  the  fact  that  this  price  entitles  tho 
worker  to  all  he  wants  to  eat. 

Under  the  control  of  the  corporation  is  a 
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number  of  tlieaters  where  the  best  higli-grade 
pictures  aro  shown  for  a  small  price,  the  com- 
pany paying  tlie  difference  between  Uie  admis- 
sion charged  and  cost  of  operation.  A  monthly 
magazine  is  published  which  is  open  to  the  em- 
ployes for  exchange  of  ideas,  suggestions  of 
efficiency,  etc.,  subscription  free  to  the  workers. 

A  forty-eight-hour  week  is  maintained  with 
Saturday  a  half-holiday.  Eecognizing  the  need 
of  change  and  recreation,  each  worker  receives 
two  weeks'  vacation  with  pay,  and  in  addition 
is  paid  for  five  holidays  annually. 

Although  we  find  many  heads  of  different 
industries  with  ideal  policies,  yet  very  often  these 
policies  are  not  carried  out  by  their  subordi- 
nates. In  the  case  under  consideration  this  is 
guarded  against  in  that  the  power  to  discharge 
any  worker  has  been  taken  from  foremen  and 
superintendents  and  now  rests  solely  with  the 
general  manager,  who  is  always  willing  and 
anxious  to  hear  any  grievance  or  complaint  the 
worker  may  wish  to  bring  to  him. 

Much  has  been  written  recently  regarding  the 
bringing  together  of  capital  and  labor  and  hav- 
ing them  work  in  harmony.  It  also  has  been 
pointed  out  that  this  is  impossible  under  the 
ordinary  arrangement,  because  their  aims  are 
opposite.  Mr.  Johnson  has  evidently  solved  this 
problem  by  making  the  aims  of  both  capital  and 
labor  identical,  through  a  bonus  or  profit-shar- 
ing plan.  Under  this  arrangement  the  manage- 
ment claims  that  capital  is  entitled  to  a  fair  re- 
turn for  money  invested  and  tliat  labor  also  is 
entitled  to  a  fair  wage,  good  working  conditions, 
reasonable  hours  and  proper  treatment — the 
remaining  profits  belonging  to  neither  capital 
nor  labor,  but  to  both. 

So  after  paying  a  7%  dividend  on  the  pre- 
ferred stock  and  7%  dividend  on  the  common 
stock,  and  3%  to  reserve,  the  balance  of  the  sur- 
plus is  split  jifty-fifty  between  the  workers  and 
the  owners  of  the  common  stock,  which  profit 
may  be  distributed  in  common  stock  or  in  cash, 
at  the  option  of  the  board  of  directors. 

To  qualify  for  this  distribution  the  worker 
has  to  be  in  the  employ  of  the  company  through- 
oat  an  entire  year  prior  to  the  day  upon  which 
the  dividend  is  declared.  All  workers  sliare 
alike.  The  liifj:.  it  paid  man  and  tlie  lowest 
paid  office  boy  gti  exactly  the  same  share  of  sur- 
plus, their  varied  abilities  having  been  taken 
care  of  in  their  salaries  or  wagps.  A  further 
policy  of  the  company  along  this  line  is  that  ail 


the  best  jobs  in  the  factories  are  filled  from  the 
ranks — no  good  positions  filled  from  the  outside, 
but  always  from  the  inside. 

Nor  has  the  good  work  of  this  great  concern 
ended  with  the  immediate  community,  but  tho 
entire  world  is  a  benefactor;  for  this  company 
has  eliminated  practically  all  middle-men  and, 
instead  of  taking  the  middle-man's  profit,  has 
given  it  to  the  consumer  by  having  its  own  tan- 
neries as  well  as  retail  stores,  thus  carrying  out 
the  concern's  slogan,  "From  hide  to  wearer". 

telephone  and  Storm 

WHAT  a  storm  may  do  to  the  telephone 
service  is  little  appreciated  by  any  but  the 
executives  and  the  workers  of  the  telephone  sys- 
tem. In  Northwest  Ohio  a  hurricane  swept  out 
of  the  north,  and  before  blowing  out  over  Lake 
Erie  greatly  injured  that  part  of  the  telephone 
investment  represented  in  outdoor  equipment. 

The  wind  ran  as  high  as  ninety  miles  an  hour, 
which  is  132  feet  a  second.  The  pressure  ex- 
erted upon  a  building,  tree  or  pole  with  its  wire 
equipment  may  be  appreciated  from  the  simple 
fact  that  every  second  the  weight  of  air  hurled 
against  a  30  by  30  foot  side  of  a  building  at 
.080681  pounds  per  cubic  foot  would  be  4.79  tons. 
Terrific  pressure  is  brought  upon  often  weak- 
ened poles  when  the  wind  blows,  as  it  did,  7S 
miles  an  hour  at  Toledo,  79  at  Elyria,  65  at 
Sandusky,  and  up  to  90  at  some  points.  The 
poles  went  down  by  wholesale  —  798  in  the 
Toledo  exchange  and  hundreds  at  other  points, 
totaling  over  a  thousand,  about  80%  of  which 
could  be  reset.  Where  poles  did  not  go,  wires 
were  broken,  putting  hundreds  of  indivadual 
phones  out  of  commission.  Trees  went  down 
before  the  wind  and  tore  down  the  wires.  Tn 
one  place  a  barn  door  sailed  through  the  air 
and  brought  down  its  quota  of  lines,  together 
with  three  poles,  which  could  not  stand  the  im- 
pact in  addition  to  the  wind  pressure  on  the 
STV'aying  wires.  Everywhere  tlie  damage  was 
repaired  in  remarkably  short  order.  Within  an 
hour  after  the  storm  struck  Dayton,  where  160 
poles  were  down,  and  51  circuits  out  of  com- 
mission, the  repairmen  were  out;  and  \\'ithin 
twenty-four  hours  service  was  restored  on  all 
but  one  lino  out  in  the  country  with  85  poles 
gone  over  a  distance  of  forty  miles. 

Users  of  telephones  realize  little  of  the  amount 
of  hard  and  dangerous  work  sometimes  required 
to  keep  the  service  going. 
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Color  Quality  and  Quantity 

THREE  factors  enter  into  the  determindtion 
of  color  quality;  viz.,  hue,  value,  and 
chroma  or  intensity,  as  there  are  three  factors 
in  connection  with  tone  (i.  e.,  pitch,  intensity, 
and  duration),  three  in  connection  with  light 
(i.  e.,  wave  length,  wave  amplitude,  and  wave 
complexity),  and  three  in  the  realm  of  the  elec- 
tric current — voltage,  amperage,  and  ohmage. 


^/i/£ 
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Hiie  has  to  do  with  the  chromatic  scale  of 
primary  and  binary  colors,  ranging  from  pure 
yellow  as  the  highest  note  to  pure  violet  as  the 
deepest.  But  any  one  hue  on  the  chromatic  scale 
can  be  diluted  with  either  white  or  black,  thus 
forming  tints  and  shades  respectively,  ranging 
all  the  way  from  almost  white  to  almost  black. 
All  these  tones  (either  the  normal  color  or  its 
tints  and  shades)  we  call  values  of  tlie  given 
normal  color.  A  new  scale  is  formed  by  this 
process,  very  much  as  a  singer  ascertains  his 
own  "register"',  then  sings  the  scale  within  his 
own  range  and  with  his  own  personal  quality  of 
note.  Or  it  is  perhaps  more  nearly  compara- 
ble with  a  musical  key.  But  any  value  of  any 
hue  can  be  grayed  by  the  addition  of  its  com- 
plement, and  thus  the  intensity  or  luminosity  of 
the  original  tone  is  reduced. 

A  color  dictionary  has  been  published  with 
some  thirty  thousand  hues,  values,  and  intensi- 
ties printed  and  designated.  This  means  that 
instead  of  the  twelve  hues  shovm  here,  there 
would  be,  say,  sixty;  instead  of  seven  values 
there  would  be,  .«ay,  fifty  of  c-ach  hue;  instead  of 
two  intensities  there  would  be,  say,  ten.  This 
would  make  the  thirty  thousand,  thou^li  the 
hues,  value?,  and  intensities  may  not  be  divided 
in  just  that  proportion.    Probably  the  trained 


eye  can  discern  t^AQQ  this  many  tones,  but  they 
would  not  be  practical  for  present-day  commer- 
cial purposes. 

Mass  is,  of  course,  the  sole  distinction  as  to 
quantity;  but  it  is  important.  A  small  amount 
of  brilliant  rod  might  be  very  pleasing,  but  a 
great  quantity  abhorrent. 

Making  Kalahari  a  Garden 

ALL  Africa  needs",  every  one  from  Africa 
says,  "is  more  water  and  more  good  people." 
Turning  the  vast  Kalahari  Desert  in  South 
Africa  into  a  garden  spot  is  one  of  the  new 
projects.  This  desert  covers  some  300,000 
square  miles,  and  is  sandy  and  dry  beyond  any 
present  use.  It  is  proposed  by.  irrigation  to 
bring  into  being  in  thi.<)  immense  area  a  lake 
twice  as  big  as  Lake  Erie.  The  Chobe  River  in 
the  long  ago  ran  through  the  Kalahari  Desert, 
and  the  proposition  is  to  dam  up  its  present 
course  and  turn  it  back  to  become  the  agency 
for  making  happy  homes  for  the  thousands  of 
immigrants  that  are  to  be  attracted. 

Rivers  and  lakes  disappear  in  the  Dark  Con- 
tinent. It  seems  as  though  much  of  the  vast 
territory  of  the  continent  might  dry  up  and  be- 
come as  Sahara  and  Kalahari.  Lake  Ngami  in 
British  South  Africa  was  described  by  Living- 
stone as  a  vast  inland  sea ;  now  it  has  become  a 
body  of  water  some  twenty  miles  long  and  but 
five  miles  wide.  Once  there  were  large  rivers 
in  this  region;  now  they  are  gone.  At  times  in 
heavy  rains,  the  level  country  is  covered  with 
water  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see;  but  it  quickiy- 
dries  up.  The  estimate  is  made  that  in  a  hun- 
dred years  this  section  of  Africa  will  be  seem- 
ingly a  hopeless  desert  like  the  Sahara. 

The  move  to  recreate  a  great  lake  in  the  Kala- 
hari is  something  that  looks  forsvard  to  the  bet- 
ter things  to  come,  when  the  minds  of  great  and 
powerful  men  will  no  longer  be  upon  war  and 
destruction,  but  upon  gigantic  projects  for  tlie 
beneficent  purpose  of  making  this  a  better  worKl 
to  live  in;  for  it  is  written  that  in  the  Golden 
Age,  ''in  the  wilderness  shall  waters  brenk  out ' 
[probably  by  irrigation,  but  no  doubt  partly  by 
•livine  pov.-crj,  and  Jtrr-ams  in  the  desert:  and 
ihp  parched  ground  shall  become  a  pool,  and  the 
tiiiraty  land  springs  o£  water". — Ii?aiah  00:  G,  7. 
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Ice  Houses  Healthiest 

IT  IS  for  Eskimos,  not  for  Ainoricans,  that 
ice  houses  are  best.  The  Eskimo  ideas  and 
idt-als  oi'  sanitation  are  primitive,  nad  any  at- 
tempt to  ■•raodeniizo"'  the  race  by  having  the 
cement  trust  supply  them  with  concroto  homes 
in  place  01  ice  or  snow  igloos,  would  kill  thotn 
off.  The  Eskimo  is  hcaltiiier,  warmer  and  moro 
comi'ortnbli.'  than  he  could  possibly  be  in  a  house 
that  oJiviously  is  a  good  thing  in  a  country 
where  water — and  sewage — remain  liquid  and 
can  be  eontluctod  awa2>"  I'rom  the  premises. 
According  to  the  explorer  Stet'ansson, 
"The  Igloo,  or  domed  snow  hut,  serves  as  a  home  for 
two  or  three  weeks.  I'heu  they  build  a  new  one.  Be- 
cause it  is  new  it  is  clean  and  sanitary.  It  is  as  warm 
and  comfo.'-table  as  an  American  library.  A  candle  gives 
05  much  illnm.ination  as  an  electric  light,  because  of  the 
intense  whiteness  of  the  snow.  The  snow  house  will 
stand  under  any  conditions.  It  is  as  comfortable  a  home 
as  nian  could  wish.  But  the  concrete  hut,  like  the 
wooden  hut ,  must  be  uncomfortable  and  unsanitary. 
Wherever  the  natives  have  changed  from  the  snow  to  the 
wooden  home  there  have  followed  pneumonia,  typhoid 
and  a  tremendous  increase  in  the  death  rate.  Contact 
with  civilization  haa  already  affected  the  Eskimos  and 
iiicy  are  dying  off.  They  must  soon  be  eitinct,  and 
r'iie  concrete  hut  would  only  hasten  the  extinction." 

Americans  like  "civilization*'  and  are  proud 
of  it  for  the  same  I'eason  that  the  Turk  likes  his 
style  of  living — because  they  are  used  to  it. 
There  is  nothing  ideal  anywhere,  but  the  time 
is  at  hand  when  ideal  conditions  will  be  dis- 
cerned: and  the  race,  Eskimos  and  all,  under 
the  inspiration  and  the  wisdom  of  the  Grolden 
Age,  will  move  up  to  higher  levels  and  will  ever 
be  following  the  vision  just  beyond  of  better  and 
better  things  to  come. 

Waking  Up  to  the  Typewriter 

WITHOUT  a  tj-pewriter  an  American  office 
would  not  be  an  office,  but  a  relic  of  a  past 
age.  But  Europe  has  l)een  writing  \\'ith  pen  and 
ink,  and  is  just  waking  up  to  the  typewriter.  In 
France  the  courts  are  working  on  the  problem 
whether  a  document  such  as  a  deed  or  a  mort- 
gage is  legal  if  wrilti-n  on  a  typewriter. 

Tlio  world  wai-  taught  EiUrope  many  things. 
among  othf-rs  to  value  the  typewriter.  Prior  to 
the  conflict  the  propni-tion  of  the  .American  writ- 
ing machine  out  [Hit  tiial  was  exported  was  i^y^c 
to  40'"c  ;  now  il  i.-  .'iV^.  The  machines  would 
be  goin!;r  over  tin-  \^at•■■^  much  faster  if  F.nropf 
eouKl  CTft  the  credits  nccessarv  to  correct  the 


unfavorable  conditions  of  exchange.  ^Vllen  the 
great  loans  that  are  expected  have  been  made, 
the  situation  will  be  improved  and  a  much 
greater  volume  of  typewriter  exports  is  looketi 
for  as  a  result  of  the  credits. 

Europe  needs  among  other  things  modern 
office  methods.  She  will  bo  helped  in  elTeeting 
this  improvement,  because  the  prices  of  writing 
machines  have  not  increased  nearly  as  much  as 
those  of  other  products,  partly  perhaps  because 
the  prices  were  unduly  high  before  the  war. 
Improvement  is  tlie  order  of  the  day,  and  the 
tendency  will  become  ever  more  marked  as  the 
Golden  Age  comes  ou. 

Tin  Phone  Booths 

THE  sound-proof  telephone  booth  is  a  rarity, 
but  it  has  been  discovered  that  any  booth 
can  be  made  absolutely  sound-proof  if  it  is  lined 
with  tin.  The  new  idea  is  applicable  in  other 
places  where  it  is  desirable  to  exclude  needless 
sounds.  One  or  two  layers  of  tin  or  alumintun 
in  partitions  or  between  floors  is  equally  effec- 
tual in  shutting  out  the  noise  of  the  neighbor's 
daughter's  piano,  or  the  music  of  the  ragtime 
phonograph  in  the  flat  above.  Family  quarrels 
can  be  conducted  without  risk  of  the  neighbors' 
listening,  the  dog  can  bark  to  his  heart's  con- 
tent, and  the  head  of  the  house  can  indulge  a 
man's  prerogative  of  relieving  himself  with  im- 
seemly  vocal  sounds.  The  tin-lined  house  would 
be  fire  proof,  or  fire  resisting.  If  the  tin  man- 
ufacturers can  be  waked  up  to  tlie  new  field  for 
sale  of  their  products  and  the  architects  roused 
to  the  desirability  of  getting  inexpensive  sound- 
proof effects,  the  era  of  the  tin  house  may  be- 
come a  reality. 

Canned  Pudding  Exploded 

IN  San  Francisco  the  canned  pudding  ex- 
plodes. A  woman  was  badly  burned  and 
pieces  of  the  can  lodged  in  her  neck  when  the 
can  went  off,  as  she  was  taking  it  out  of  the 
boiler  of  hot  water. 

As  he  was  stepping  up  to  the  porch  an  Indian- 
apolis man  slipped  on  the  ice  and  dislocated 
liis  spine. 

Wlien  in  a  New  York  taxi  keep  yourself  down. 
A  woman  wa.s  riding  Ln  one  when  it  struck  a  rut. 
iShe  bounced  to  the  roof  and  was  badly  injured. 

t'lerg^Tnen,  take  notice!  One  slipped  in  his 
study  in  Richmond,  stuck  his  hand  through  a 
glass  library  case  and  cut  himself  severely. 
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A  fire  extinguisher  put  him  out.  It  exploded 
in  his  hands  in  Chicngo  and  killed  him  instantly. 

Keep  away  from  ladders.  It  was  in  Indiana. 
He  was  papsin.q:;  the  ladder  struck  his  shoulder, 
OS  it  fell,  and  dislocated  the  vertebrae. 

A  Great  Mineral  Deposit 

TX  THP]  midst  of  the  blue  atnio.sphere  in  the 
-■•  mining  business  it  does  the  heart  good  to  hear 
of  a  great  mineral  deposit  in  an  unexpected 
locality.  Between  the  Southern  Pacific  Raulroad 
tracks  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  at  a  point  some 
125  mUes  west  of  New  Orleans  it  is  reported 
that  a  vast  body  of  minerals  has  recently  been 
discovered. 

Within  150  feet  of  the  surface  is  the  top  of 
a  vein  of  good  bituminous  coal  which  has  the 
extraordinary  depth  of  seventy-nine  feet;  and 
below  the  coal,  ^vith  an  interval  of  only  twelve 
feet,  is  a  bed  of  pure  rock  salt  which  was  pene- 
trated for  1949  feet  \\'ithout  reaching  its  hottom, 
that  being  the  point  at  which  the  drill  was  with- 
drawn. This  makes  this  deposit  one  of  the  five 
greatest  salt  deposits  in  the  world,  and  possibly 
the  greatest.  Other  notable  deposits  are  located 
in  Western  New  York,  Germany,  Czecho-Slov- 
akia  and  India.  The  Louisiana  deposits  were 
discovered  on  the  Southern  homestead  of  the 
actor,  Joseph  Jefferson.  An  Alaska  coal  mine 
is  now  producing  3600  tons  of  coal  per  month. 

Gaoemmental  Limitations        By  Frank  Bunctt 

ME.  EDITOR:  I  have  lately  subscribed  to 
Thk  Golden  Age,  and  like  it  very  much; 
but  I  would  lilce  to  criticize  your  article  on 
"Governmental  Limitations". 

In  the  first  place  you  fail  to  distinguish  be- 
tween brute  competition  and  friendly  competi- 
tion. Experience  proves  that  the  former 
degrades  to  the  level  of  the  brute,  while  the 
latter  has  an  elevating  effect  and  increases  the 
total  of  human  happiness. 

You  say  in  the  article,  "Any  man  who  has  the 
idea  that  it  would  be  better  for  the  government 
to  own  and  operate  all  industries  would  do 
well  to  visit  any  public  building  and  note  tlie 
general  shiftlessness,"  etc. 

Now  that  may  bo  in  the  East,  but  not  so  on 
this  coast.  I  have  liv^^d  in  fourtepn  counrios  on 
the  Pacific  slope,  have  traveled  in  many  more. 
and  have  done  some  janitor  worJc;  Imu  never 
have  I  ?t^en  any  piihli<-  building  that  was  not  as 
neat  and  clean  as  the  private  ones. 


Further,  you  seem  to  recommend  government 
o\\'nership  and  operation  of  telephones,  and 
later  yon  say  that  municipalities  have  engaged 
in  the  millc  business  with  good  results.  Now  I 
want  to  ask,  If  the  principle  of  public  ownership 
is  good  in  the  matter  of  telephones,  why  is  it  not 
good  in  the  matter  of  public  buildings?  And 
whose  fault  is  it  if  there  is  lack  of  effieit  ncy 
along  any  line  in  goverrunent  if  not  that  of  the 
people  ?  The  success  of  any  kind  of  democratic 
form  of  government  depends  upon  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  common  people,  and"  their  diligence 
in  seeing  that  the  law  is  enforced. 

May  we  not  reasonably  hope  that  in  the 
Golden  Age,  now  dawning,  employes  of  any 
kind  in  their  labors  will  be  inspired  with  the 
idea  of  cooperation  embodied  in  the  words, 
"Love  one  another",  uttered  by  The  Man  of 
Galilee*?  Then  there  will  be  no  question  of  effi- 
ciency along  any  line. 

Farmers  in  Politics 

AS  A  matter  of  self-protection  the  farmers 
are  entering  politics  in  an  extensive  way. 
determined  to  take  over  the  supervision,  through 
legislatures  and  Congress,  of  the  pacldbug  and 
other  industries  that  handle  the  food  products 
of  the  farm,  as  well  as  of  the  railroads  tiiat  have 
not  always  been  quick  to  adjust  things  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  agricultural  interests.  Hitherto 
the  farmers  have  been  a  comparatively  helpless 
class,  but  shrewd  observers  say  that  the  1920 
elections  -svill  see  the  American  farmer  taking 
np  the  reins  to  drive  the  horse  himself. 

The  way  has  been  blazed  in  Canada,  where  the 
farmer-labor  combination  controls  Ontario,^nd 
■where  the  politicians  promptly  rescinded  ail  the 
laws  they  feared  might  bring  down  on  them  the 
displeasure  of  the  new  element  in  control.  Eng- 
land has  followed  Canada's  lead;  and  British 
labor  men  are  taking  their  places  in  government, 
local  and  national,  in  the  face  of  the  powerful 
opposition  of  even  Lloyd  George. .  Soon  it  is 
predicted  the  British  government  wiU  pass  into 
the  hands  of  the  duly  elected  representatives  of 
labor.  An  astounding  fact,  to  the  old-line  Brit- 
ish politicians,  was  that  they  were  deserted  by 
the  middle-class  clerks  and  other  white-shirt 
workers,  who  for  the  first  time  threw  in  their  lot 
with  the  rest  of  the  working  people.  In  France 
C'lemonceau  went  down  before  the  workers' 
choice,  DeschaneL 
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New  Poteen  in  PoUtica 

IT  IS  becoming  quite  evident  th.it  1020  has  in 
store  some  surprising  events  in  the  Novem- 
ber elections.  It  is  freely  predicted  by  party 
managers  that  the  successful  party  will  be  the 
Republican  or  the  Democrat  party.  Tliis  may  be 
so,-  for  it  is  a  tedious  task  to  get  voters  into 
a  new  party.  But  it  is  the  attitude  of  those 
elected,  not  their  party  names,  that  is  liable 
to  prove  significant. 

Two  entirely  new  political  forces  are  in  the 
field,  or  will  enter  before  the  elections.  Both 
Irnve  grievances  strong  enough  to  make  them 
try  to  see  that  they  are  represented  in  legis- 
lative halls  and  perhaps  in  executive  chairs.  The 
working  men  realize  that  the  efficacy  of  the 
strike  as  a  tool  for  advancing  their  material 
interests  wa.s  largely  destroyed  by  ihe  Anderson 
injunction  against  the  coal  minors  and  the 
active  operations  of  the  oxecntive  branch  of  tlie 
government  in  the  coal  strike.  It  was  widely 
predicted  then  that  tlie  nullifying  of  the  pur- 
poses of  the  trades  union  would  drive  the  work- 
ers to  the  ballot.  That  this  \vill  be  the  case  no 
one  can  doubt,  who  has  porcoived  the  drift  of 
sentiment  on  this  subject. 

The  workers  may  be  expected  to  do  liard  and 
effectual  work  toward  putting  men  to  represent 
them  in  the  various  legiijlatures  and  in  Con- 
gress. It  will  be  easier  to  get  voters  to  east 
their  ballots  for  workers  running  under  old 
party  names  than  to  disconnect  them  from  their 
parties  in  large  enougli  numbers  to  elect,  for 
example,  a  nev.-  Labor  party,  though  this  will 
have  a  large  vote.  Labor  men  can  readily 
enough  be  elected  as  Eopublicans  or  Democrats, 
but  especially  as  the  former,  on  account  of  tlie 
impopularity  of  the  Democratic  party,  owing 
to  certain  of  their  policies  and  acts.  As.Repub- 
licans,  labor  men  could  vote  in  the  interests  of 
labor  just  as  etTectually  as  under  a  new  banner. 
It  will  not  be  surprising,  then,  to  see  a  solid 
block  of  labor  Republicans,  perhaps  added  to 
by  a  block  of  Democratic  labor  representatives. 
A  similar  attitude  of  dissatisfaction  exists 
among  the  largest  single  element  of  voters,  the 
farmers.  Some  4Gfo  of  the  voters  are  probably 
in  this  class.  The  farmers  have  learned  well 
the  lesson  that  the  easiest  method  of  obtaining 
direct  representation  is  under  the  old  party 
names,  as  was  done  in  the  Xonpartisan  League. 
There  are  many  legislative  and  Congressional 
districts  v.here  the  farm<?r?  are  in  an  over- 
whelming majority,  and  i:  is  thought  that  the 


eloetion  next  fall  may  see  the  quiet  Unlng  up  of 
the  farmer  vote  under  iJie  banner  of  whichever 
old  party  is  predominant.  The  purpose  of  the 
farmers  will  not  bo  to  elect  a  Republican  or  a 
Democrat,  but  to  choose  a  farmer,  to  see  that  no 
longer  are  the  interests  of  the  country's  most 
important  class  of  producers  made  the  football 
of  the  giants  of  wealth  and  business. 

With  the  advent  of  the  farmer  and  the 
laborite  on  the  floor  of  legislative  bodies  and 
perhaps  in  executive  chairs,  the  now  phenome- 
non will  appear  of  the  control  passing  from  the 
hitherto  jxiwerful — the  rich  and  the  old-style 
politicians — to  classes  having  more  at  heart  the 
interests  of  all  the  people.  If  absolute  control 
is  not  vested  in  the  combined  labor  and  farmer 
legislators,  there  should  be  enough  of  them  to 
liold  the  balance  of  power,  which  is  sometimes 
as  effectual  os  having  all  the  power.  The  com- 
mon people  may  expect  to  get  back  some  of 
their  lost  liberties.  If  people  do  not  now  feel 
free  to  talk,  to  write,  to  print  things,  or  to  as- 
semble in  peaceable  fashion,  it  will  not  be  long 
before  they  v.'ill  enjoy  the  old-time  American 
freedom,  for  example,  of  talking  Avithout  the 
suspicion  that  some  one  may  be  listening  to 
throw  them  into  the  courts.  Writers  will  be 
able  to  vrrite  with  the  chains  off  their  pens. 
Peaceable  assemblies  of  common  people  will  be 
held  without  the  slightest  apprehension  of  in- 
vasion by  mobs  or  of  personal  injury  at  the 
iaands  of  representatives  of  the  law.  And  when 
people  can  talk,  write,  and  think  as  they  please, 
they  v.ill  no  longer  care  so  much  about  the  lib- 
erty to  do  these  things ;  and  the  fires  of  unrest 
and  agitation  Avill  die  do-wn  from  lack  of  fut-l. 
Then,  their  minds  free  and  easy  again,  they  can 
get  to  work  and  prodnce  in  the  old  fashion.    — 

It  is  well  kno\\-n  in  England  that  there  is 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  labor  men;  for  once  in 
power  they  become  conservative  from  the  very 
responsibility  of  power. 

Likewise  nothing  need  be  feared  from  such  a 
change  in  the  United  States ;  for  the  farmer  is 
naturally  a  wall  of  conservatism,  and  even  ex- 
tremely radical  workers,  if  any,  would  soon  find 
that  the  v/eight  of  the  cares  of  the  actual  con- 
duct of  govemmvcnt  would  sober  them. 

This  is  a  period  of  change.    The  change  is  in' 
the  direction  of  the  good  of  all  the  people.    It 
is  the  transition  from  the  old  order  to  the  new 
— from  the  old  "world",  or  state  of  affairs, 
toward  the  better  one  of  the  Golden  Age. 
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FareUst  Street-Can 

"^OT  that  sti-eet-cars  are  to  see  their  pntron- 
•*-^  age  diminish  until  no  one  rides  on  them; 
but  an  ideal,  to  be  reached  when  there  will  be 
countless  riders  and  not  one  of  them  would 
pay  his  fare  directly,  though  indirectly  it  w^ould 
be  paid  at  cost  price. 

The  electric  railway  business  has  reached  a 
distressing  state.  The  traflSc  is  making  a  nor- 
mal increase  from  year  to  year,  but  in  certain 
cities  the  fare  remains  the  same,  in  the  face  of 
mounting,  costs.  In  other  cities  the  fare  has 
been  "adjusted" — in  plain  words,  raised — to 
from  six  to  ten  cents  a  ride.  Even  this  expedi- 
ent has  failed  to  give  much  relief ;  for  less  peo- 
ple ride,  the  volume  of  business  falls  off,  and  the 
additional  revenue  i)er  fare  is  in  danger  of  be- 
ing eaten  up  by  increasing  overhead  costs,  which 
are  heavier  per  fare,  because  there  are  less 
t^  fares.  The  net  profit  is  about  the  same,  as  far 
as  the  financial  condition  of  the  roads  is  con- 
I  cerned.  Everj-where  that  the  fare  jumps  up, 
private  enterprise  steps  in  and  provides  bus 
lines  to  carry  the  people,  more  uncomfortably, 
bat  at  the  old  price  of  five  cents,  making  an 
additional  reason  why  the  number  of  fares  on 
the  electric  railways  should  decrease. 

Evidently  the  time  predicted  is  at  hand  when 
the  owniers  of  the  electric  railways  would  find 
their  investment  a  burden.  They  are  beginning 
to  see  a  light  which  they  could  not  discern 
while  the  roads  paid  a  good  profit.  Even  in  New 
York  City  the  railway  o\\Tier.s  are  thinldiig  tliat 
perhaps  municipal  ownership  is  not  such  a  bad 
tluug,  especially  when  the  city  may  be  induced 
^  to  take  the  bad-bargain  electric  railways  off  the 
hands  of  private  enterprise.  A  few  years  ago 
public  o^vnership  was  anathema;  for  the  roads 
',  paid  well,     ilunicipal  ownership  was  making 

good  in  some  important  cities,  but  the  railway 
"experts"  were  at  hand  in  the  newspapers  col- 
umns to  "prove"  that  there  was  no  failure  any- 
where like  that  of  municipal  ownership  every- 
where.   O  Wall  Street,  thy  name  is  lesjion! 

The  common  people  care  notliing  who  own? 
the  street  railways.  What  iliey  do  care  iov  is 
ser\'ice.  They  want  the  ^^iervice  at  a  rea.-<">iial)le 
price,  though  under  private  ov,^lor:^hip  they  ob- 


ject to  paying  for  the  dead  horses  contained  in 
stock  issues  nearly  all  water  and  bond  issues 
2j5o  to  40%  water,  which  have  been  foisted 
upon  the  railway  companies  by  the  enterprising 
promoters  who  issued  the  securities  and  with 
them  "sold"  a  small  army  of  "innocent"  tliird- 
party  investors,  who  at  the  outset  were  willing, 
to  take  their  share  of  the  initial  profit,  but  now 
are  bad  losers. 

However,  the  railways  may  soon  gain  munic- 
ipal owners.  Then  the  new  owners  will  have  to 
meet  the  same  old  problems.  The  lines  must 
pay,  and  that  means  the  maintaining  of  the  bal- 
ance between  fares  received  and  expenses  paid. 
If  the  fares  are  raised  the  people  will  growl  at 
the  municipal  administration  and  perhaps 
change  it.  If  the  fares  are  kept  stationary,  the 
service  may  run  down  at  the  heel,  and  the  peo- 
ple may  change  the  administration  for  giving 
poor  service.  Cities  grow,  and  extensions  of 
lines  must  be  built  This  takes  money;  and  if 
tlie  lines  have  poor  prospects  of  paying,  the 
money  cannot  be  had  from  private  owners,  and 
must  be  raised  by  taxation.  There  is  little 
chance  of  greater  economy  under  public  than 
under  private  ownership,  and  the  net  result  is 
liable  to  be  more  taxes.  Then  the  big  taxpayers 
will  use  money  and  power  to  change  the  admin- 
istration. Coming  and  going,  under  public  own- 
ership, the  administration  will  see  "parlous 
times"  before  matters  are  adjusted. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  under  municipal 
c^^Tiership  the  lines  might  be  run  on  the  same 
basis  as  the  streets  and  all  the  costs  be  paid  by 
taxation.  Streets  cost  a  great  deal  of  money, 
but  no  one  has  to  pay  to  ride  on  them.  Side- 
walks are  costly,  but  no  one  pays  a  fee  to  walk 
on  a  sidewalk.  "Why,  then,  should  one  pay  to 
ride- on  a  municipal  railway! 

We  are  tallring  of  something  that  may  be 
considered  an  ideal,  not  as  immediately  practi- 
cable. People  do  not  pay  to  ride  on  elevators 
vertically.  WTiat  greater  reason  is  there  why 
they  should  pay  for  being  transported  horizon- 
tally ?  Ni.'ither  is  a  charge  made  for  a  ride  on 
an  escalator  in  an  obliquely  upward  direction. 
In  the  lo.ss  enlightened  days  of  the  nineteenth 
coutury  it  was  the  rule  to  pay  to  pass  over  a 
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road— "turnpikes",  tliey  were  cxilled  then— now 

'I-  it  is  a  mark  of  backwardness  to  see  a  region 

.  with  toll  gates.  Not  over  two  decades  ago  the 
privilege  of  going  over  a  highsvay  bridge  was 
paid  for;  now  practically  all  bridges  are  free. 

At  first  the  people  would  ride  on  the  fareless 
Btreet-cars  more  than  they  needed  to  do;  but 
the  noveltj'  would  quickly  wear  off.  In  candy 
factories  the  girls  are  encouraged  to  eat  all  the 
candy  they  want;  but  it  soon  cloys.  Boys  and 
idlers  might  think  they  could  spend  their  time 

r  on  free  street-cars;  but  they  would  tire  of  the 

same  ride;  and  as-  idlers  now  are  not  permitted 
to  spend  their  time  in  public  buildings,  so  they 
would  not  be  allowed  needlessly  on  the  cars. 

^  The  person  riding  on  a  street-car  is  not  by 

any  means  the  only  one  benefited  by  the  trajis- 
portation.  Without  the  street-cars  the  great 
stores  would  bo  impossible ;  for  they  draw  pat- 
ronage from  a  wide  area,  and  the  trade  they  now 
handle  would  be  taken  care  of  in  smaller  stores 
serving  smaller  areas.  The  store  benefits  from 
the  cars,  as  does  the  owner  of  the  store  build- 
ing, the  managers  and  o^vTiers  of  theaters, 
hotels,  markets,  churches,  offices  and  the  lesser 
stores.  All  the  unearned  increment  of  down- 
town real  estate  comes  from  whatever  transpor- 
tation brings  the  people  to  the  doors  of  the 
stores  and  offices.  The  mill  and  the  factory  are 
^  possible  because  the  people  are  brought  by  a 
*  transportation  system,  without  which  the  own- 
ers would  have  to  establish  smaller  industrial  in- 
stitutions or  none  at  all. 

It  is  a  little  unreasonable  to  let  the  people 
that  are  brought  to  the  stores,  offices  and  fac- 
tories, pay  the  entli-e  cost  of  their  transporta- 
tion; for  they  are  not  the  only  beneficiaries. 
If  all  paid  that  are  benefited,  part  of  the  burden 
of  the  street-car  would  fall  on  the  owners  of  real 
estate,  and  of  the  various  businesses  that  live 
on  the  people  assembled  by  the  street  cars. 

If  the  street  transportation  v/ere  supported 
by  taxation  the  burden  would  fall  \%-ith  practical 
equality,  especially  if  the  head,  or  per  capita, 
tax  were  raised  a  little  to  take  any  undue  bur- 
den off  the  property  and  business  owners.  Then 
the  street  railways  would  be  operated  for  serv- 

'  -  ice;  and  while  the  taxpayers  would  call  for  as 
low  operating  cost  as  consistent  \\-ith  proper 
service,  the  question  of  profit  would  not  enter 
in,  anymore  than  a  municipality  thiidcs  of  malc- 
ing  a  profit  off  the  streets  or  the  schools.  Th*^ 
question  of  raising  money  for  betterments  and 


extensions  would  be  readily  met  because  the 
value  of  I  he  investment  would  be  in  the  improve- 
ment, and  private  investors  would  put  their 
funds  into  such  bonds  as  readily  as  into  any 
other  municipal  bond  backed  by  city  credit. 

It  would  make  little  difference  to  a  working 
man  where  he  lived,  so  far  as  cost  of  getting  to 
work  is  concerned.  Time  would  be  the  only  fac- 
tor. Family  after  family  would  move  out  of  the 
tenements  and  slmns,  the  chUdren  of  the  city 
workers  would  get  their  place  in  the  sun,  and  each 
working  man  might  have  a  little  home  and  a 
garden  of  his  own  off  in  the  suburbs  or  out  in 
the  country.  The  city's  density  of  population 
would  be  relieved,  and  there  would  be  a  chance 
of  having  better  apartments  for  the  poor  as  the 
pressure  for  homes  lessened  and  competition 
for  tenants  sprang  up  among  owners  of  tene- 
ment and  flat  buildings.  Gradually  the  factories 
would  move  out  where  the  workers  lived,  the 
cit>'  would  move  out  toward  the  country.  In 
place  of  the  unsanitary  crowding  of  the  "mod- 
em" city,  as  one  looks  into  the  future,  there 
would  be  the  pleasant  vision  of  the  stretching 
out  of  suburban  or  village  life  for  mile  after 
mile,  out  in  the  fresh  surroundings  of  the  big 
healthful  world  that  encompasses  the  compar- 
ative squalor  of  the  city. 

In  the  event  of  municipal  ownership  becoming 
a  reality,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  by  those  in 
charge  that  the  promotion,  financing,  and  devel- 
oping of  the  electric  railway  system  was  a  work 
calling  for  great  ability,  energy,  labor  and  self- 
sacrifice:  and  those  that  bore  the  burden  and 
heat  of  the  day  should  be  given  a  square  deal, 
and  paid  a  just  price  for  their  properties.  The 
fact  that  the  railways,  through  world-wide  con- 
ditions, have  become  unprofitable  should  not 
lead  to  the  driving  of  a  sharp  bargain  in  their" 
acquirement.  The  people  appreciate  the  service 
rendered  by  the  men  of  ability  and  foresight 
who  projected  and  executed  vast  plans  that  have 
proved  of  inestimable  benefit  to  all. 

^Mipther  these  things  are  realized  or  not, 
something  like  them  -will  become  an  actuality  in 
the  not  distant  future.  It  would  seem  that  how- 
ever we  may  forecast  the  future,  the  actuality 
is  always  a  little,  or  a  good  deal,  different  and 
better.  If  the  cities  are  not  to  have  free  street- 
cars, they  will  have  something  better.  For  the 
Golden  Age  is  about  to  come,  and  th^  minds  of 
millions  of  able  men  and  women  will  work  out 
things  better  than  today  we  can  even  dream. 
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Arid  Acreage  at  $525 

IT  SEEMS  almost  impossible  for  the  Eastern 
poan  to  realize  that  arid  lands  in  the  West, 
which  were  entirely  worthless  a  few  years  ago, 
wore  sold  in  the  year  1919  for  as  much  as  $525 
per  acre ;  yet  it  is  said  that  oven  this  high  price 
was  secured  for  some  lands  in  the  Snake  River 
Valley,  in  the  vicinity  of  Twin  Valley,  Idaho. 
A  price  of  $350  pef  acre  was  obtained  for  a  ten- 
acre  potato  ranch  near  Nampa,  in  the  same 
state.    These  prices  are  unusually  high. 

Some  farmer  accustomed  to  the  development 
of  irrigation  lands  gets  his  farm  in  good  condi- 
tion for  cultivation  and  his  f mit  trees  approach- 
ing maturity,  when  along  comes  a  man  from  the 
Middle  West  with  plenty  of  hard  cash  that  he 
wishes  to  invest  in  just  such  a  piece  of  land. 
The  deal  is  closed,  and  away  goes  the  first 
farmer  and  his  family  to  do  the  pioneer  work  on 
another  tract. 

The  continual  moving  around  of  the  progres- 
sive farmers  of  the  West  is  doing  a  great  deal 
for  them  and  for  the  country.  Farmers  from 
the  Atlantic  states,  the  Southern  states,  the 
Middle  West,  and  the  Far  West  are  brought 
into  contact  with  each  other ;  each  has  something 
of  information  to  impart  and  something  of 
value  to  learn.  In  a  very  brief  time  men  of  this 
stamp  turn  a  wilderness  of  sand,  upon  which  it 
looks  as  if  nothing  of  value  would  ever  grow, 
into  a  thriving  city  or  village  of  several  thou- 
sand people,  all  by  the  wise  use  of  a  little  water 
carried  for  many  miles  from  its  source  in  a 
mountain  torrent,  hugging  the  hillside,  winding 
in  and  out  like  a  snake  until  finally  the  vantage 
point  is  reached  where  the  Avaters  can  be  di- 
verted to  the  plains  below. 

A  curious  sight  to  the  Easterner  is  his  first 
observation  of  these  irrigation  ditches,  usually 
first  discerned  in  the  vicinity  of  Denver,  but 
common  to  all  points  west  of  that  gateway  to 
the  Rocky  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  state?. 
As  one  goes  westward  from  Denver  to  Golden 
CSty  the  grade  of  the  boulevards  is  so  slight 
as  to  be  hardly  noticeable  to  the  eye.  Away  np 
on  the  edges  of  the  foothil!«,  hundreds  of  feet 
above  the  highway,  he  pet^s  irrigation  ditches 
in  parallel  lines  leading  from  the  mountain 


streams  out  to  the  plains  about  Denver,  but  to 
the  eye  haNnng  the  appearance  of  water  run- 
ning up  hill;  The  slopes  of  the  land  are  so  grad- 
ual in  the  valley  as  to  deceive  the  eye  respecting 
the  actual  down-grade,  but  seeming  up-grade»  of 
these  irrigation  ditches. 

The  government's  stories  of  what  has  been 
accomplished  on  some  of  its  reclamation  proj- 
ects read  like  fairy  tales,  but  are  the  most  sim- 
ple, matter-of-fact  truths.  Nine  years  after  the 
water  was  tamed  into  the  ditches  at  Orland, 
California,  it  had  three  banks  with  deposits  over 
$1,000,000,  real  estate  improvements  amounting 
to  $960,000,  Uve  stock  values  of  $640,000,  and 
irrigated  acreage  estimated  as  worth  $2,610,000 
exclusive  of  improvements.  The  Orland  Jer- 
seys won  all  the  grand  prizes  at  the  Sacramento 
state  fair.  All  of  this  development  has  occurred 
on  a  property  estimated  as  worth  but  $25,000  at 
the  time  the  water  was  first  brought  into  the 
community  by  irrigation. 

At  an  irrigation  project  in  Colorado  in  1919,  a 
canning  company  put  up  a  million  and  a  half 
cans  of  tomatoes;  and  a  grower  of  Elberta 
peaches  marketed  50,000  boxes  from  fifty  acres, 
at  an  average  price  above  90  cents  per  box. 
(While  we  are  on  the  peach  question  we  remark 
an  item  which  appeared  in  the  papers  last  Fall 
that  an  Indiana  consumer  of  a  box  of  peaches 
found  a  memorandum  from  the  grower  in  Texas 
stating  that  he  had  received  50  cents  for  the 
box ;  the  consumer  paid  $2.50 — nice  little  profit 
for  some  'Tjusiness  men"  on  the  way!)  _ 

At  another  Colorado  irrigation  project,  on 
thirteen  acres  of  land,  some  Japanese  farmers 
made  $9,000  in  1918  and  repeated  the  perform- 
ance in  1919,  raising  onions.  At  the,  latter  proj- 
ect, and  at  many  other  places  throughout  the 
West,- the  farmers  are  organizing  beet  sugar 
companies,  to  take  advantage  of  the  high  prices 
for  sugar  now  obtainable,  and  expected  to  con- 
tinue for  many  years  to  come. 

In  the  Boise  Valley,  Idaho,  the  key  to  pros- 
perity for  the  farmers  was  found  largely  in  live 
stock,  it  having  been  discovered  that  the  valley 
was  a  natural  section  for  blue-grass,  and  there- 
fore particularly  suited  to  the  raising  of  cattle 
and  hogs.    At  the  Milk  River  project,  Montana, 
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.  the  farmers  gathered  a  third  ctstting  of  alfalfa 
in  1919.  This  is  unusual  for  Montana,  (It  is 
said  that  in  places  in  Palestine  as  many  as 
eleven  crops  of  alfalfa  are  novr  being  gathered 
in  a  year,  due  to  ideal  climate,  increasing  rains, 
and  a  hot,  limestone  soil.) 

On  the  Xewlands  irrigation  project  in  Nevada 
a  small  boy  marketed  $125  worth  of  canteloapes 
•which  he  raised  on  a  plot  of  ground  one-eighth 
of  an  acre  in  extent.  On  the  Carlsbad  project 
in  New  Mexico  cotton  to  the  value  of  $1,000,- 
000  was  raised  in  1919.  On  the  Rio  Grande 
project,  near  El  Paso,  Texas,  there  were  pro- 
duced in  the  Mesilla  Valley  625  cars  of  cante- 
loapes, seventy-seven  cars  of  cabbage,  and 
thirty-two  cars  of  pears,  besides  thousands  of 
crates  of  other  fruits. 

On -the  Umatilla  project  in  Oregon  the  frosts 
have  usually  given  the  fruit  growers  much  trou- 
ble, and  some  have  become  discouraged  and  have 
either  gone  in  for  alfalfa  farming  or  moved 
away.  However,  some  years  are  very  good. 
The  peaches  in  this  section  were  sold  to  the 
local  evaporating  companies  at  $40  per  ton.    A 

J>rice  of  two  cents  a  pound  does  not  seem  very 
arge  to  pay  for  fine  peaches. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  water  in, a  peach,  and 
it  must  take  considerable  expense  to  get  the 
water  out.  We  do  not  know  how  many  peaches 
go  to  make  up  a  pound  of  peaches  either  in  their 
natural  state  or  as  dried  peaches;  but  we  do 
know  that  the  wholesale  price  of  dried  peaches 
in  New  York  is  23  cents  per  pound,  and  it  looks 
to  us  as  though  buying  natural  peaches  at  two 
cents  per  pound  and  selling  them  in  the  dried 
form  at  23  cents  per  pound  left  the  way  open 
between  Oregon  and  New  York  for  a  number 
of  "business  men"  to  be  nicely  cared  for.  We 
cannot  see  any  reason  why  anybody  on  the  road 
could  be  as  anxious  about  the  weather  as  the 
poor  fellow  to  whom  a  frost  may  mean  ruin. 

On  the  Strawberry  Valley  project  in  Utah 
540  cars  of  peaches  were  marketed  in  1919, 
and  in  the  same  season  100  cars  of  pears  at 
$800  i)€r  car,  60  cars  of  prunes  at  $750  per  car, 
and  200  cars  of  apples  at  $800  per  car.  The 
total  value  of  the  fruit  crop  to  the  growers  is 
estimated  to  have  been  $900,000. 

The  Yakima  project,  in  Washington,  pro- 
duced in  1919  a  trainload  of  fruit  twenty-two 
miles  long,  worth  $4,000,000;  the  Yakima  apples 
are  famous  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  dis- 
trict  also   produces    large   quantities   of   soft 


fruits,  potatoes,  hay,  and  pork.  At  the  Okana- 
gan  project,  in  Washington,  it  is  estimated  that 
a  single  highway  bridge  sustained  during  the 
season  the  carriage  of  1000  carloads  of  apples 
inbound  to  the  station,  with  500  carloads  of  bo.x 
shooks,  lumber,  coal,  and  wheat  outbound  over 
the  same  bridge.  This  load  was  so  heavy  as  to 
require  the  services  of  two  traffic  officers,  one 
at  each  end  of  the  bridge,  to  keep  the  traffic 
spread  out  sufficiently  to  maintain  safety. 

Great  and  wonderful  as  have  been  the  irriga- 
tion projects  already  developed  in  the  Far 
West,  we  presume  that  they  are  aa  nothing  com- 
pared with  works  yet  to  be  undertaken  and  suc- 
cessfully carried  to  completion  in  those  regions. 
The  sources  of  the  great  rivers  of  the  West — 
the  Bio  Grande,  Arkansas,  Platte,  Missouri, 
Yellowstone,  Snake,  Columbia,  and  Colorado — 
are  far  up  among  the  everlasting  snowa  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  most  of  their  waters 
come  from  the  melting  of  those  snows.  Great  as 
would  be  the  expense  and  the  difficulties  encoun- 
tered, there  is  nothing  impossible  in  the  thought 
that  nearly  all  the  waters  of  tliose  rivers  may  yet 
be  diverted  so  that  every  part  of  the  basins 
which  they  traverse  shall  receive  a  due  propor- 
tion of  the  life-giving  floods.  This  would  not 
quite,  but  almost,  cause  the  Great  American 
Desert  to  disappear. 

The  actual  disappearance  of  the  Great  Desert, 
and  of  all  deserts,  wiil  surely  come  about  in  the 
Golden  Age,  in  many  instances  —  possibly  in 
most  instances — by  the  gradual  work  of  recla- 
mation, but  in  other  instances  by  such  changes 
in  the  climate  as  the  Lord  sees  will  be  best  cal- 
culated to  bring  the  desired  result. 

The  snowfalls  in  the  mountains  can  usually  be 
depended  upon  a.s  sufficient  to  provide  reason.-- 
ably  full  .streams  throughout  the  season;  but 
occasionally,  as  was  the  case  last  Smnmer  in 
Montana,  the  snows  went  off  the  mountain  tops 
too  early  in  the  season,  and  a  drouth  resulted. 

During  the  -winter  of  1918-1919  the  snowfall 
was  unusually  light  in  some  parts  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  mountains  of  California.  A  similar 
condition  prevailed  during  the  winter  now 
closed,  and  leaves  a  few  power  plants  and  other 
projects  short  of  water.  It  is  comforting,  under 
sucli  circumstances,  to  reflect  that  the  Lord  has 
the  Pacific  Ocean  right  at  hand,  and  that  in 
places  it  is  sevc-n  miles  deep.  Wlien  he  gets 
ready  it  -^^ill  be  Gas\  for  him  to  sprinkle  as 
much  of  it  on  the  Western  states  as  lie  sees  best. 
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W^  Don  the  Earth  Go  'Round? 

A  LITTLE  friend  in  Indiana  asked  as  this 
.  question  and  we  replied  as  follows : 

"We  think  thia  question  is  answered  in  the  'Book  of 
Knowledge',  the  Children's  Encj'clopedia,  and  will  send 
your  letter  to  a  boy  who  has  one  of  these  encyclopedias, 
in.  the  hope  th&t  hie  can  find  the  answer  and  send  it  to 
TOO.  Meantime  we  merely  remark  that  it  is  a  good 
thing  for  as  human  beings  that  the  earth  does  go  'round, 
at  otherwise  the  constant  heat  of  the  sun  would  burn 
01  np,  at  least  in  the  tropics,  and  on  one-half  of  the 
world  life  would  be  impossible,  as  life  requires  light. 
Then,  also,  there  would  be  no  vegetation  on  the  dark 
side  of  the  earth.  If  the  earth  did  not  revolve,  it  would 
be  swept  by  most  terrible  storms,  the  intensely  heated 
air  cm  the  one  side  constantly  rising,  and  the  bitterly 
c<dd  sir  on  the  other  side  of  the  earth  constantly  rushing 
in  to  take  its  place.  This  is  the  best  we  can  do  by  way 
of  txplaaation  at  present." 

We  have  heard  from  the  lad  to  whom  we  for- 
.  warded  the  query  and  he  writes  us  as  follows : 

"Dear  Dad:  I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  The 
GotDEx  AoB,  stating  that  a  boy  in  Indiana  wishes  to 
ksov  what  makes  the  earth  go  'round,  and  that  they  are 
leading  his  letter  to  a  boy  who  has  the  'Book  of  Enowl- 
edge*,  io  the  hope  that  he  will  look  the  matter  up  for 
him.  I  presume  I  am  the  boy.  If  I  am  not,  I  beg  The 
GoLOts  Age's  pardon.  But  any^ray,  I  have  looked  up  the 
answer,  and  you  will  Ond  it  enclosed. 

"Business  attended  to,  I  wish  to  speak  to  you  per- 
sonally. Look  out  for  the  flu !  I  I  hear  it  is  raging  down 
there.  Don't  forget  to  bring  the  paper  when  you  arrive 
•Saturday.  Much  love  to  you  and  success  to  The 
QovaES  Ag£.   Affectionately,  Jr."' 

The  extract  from  the  ''Book  of  Knowledge' 
f oUows : 

"The  sun's  gravitation  is  certainly  not  the  answer  to 
this;  for  if  the  earth  became  still,  the  sun  would  pull  it 
into  itself  at  once.  There  is  some  other  source  of  the 
earth's  motion,  which  was  imparted  to  it  or  present  in 
it  when  it  was  formed,  and  which  through  all  the  ages 
has  not  been  done  away  by  friction — since,  as  it  appears, 
the^e  ia  no  friction  as  the  earth  swims  through  the  ether. 
If  there  were  any,  surely  by  this  time  the  earth  woidd 
have  been  slowed  down  much  faster  and  would  have 
rushed  into  the  siu. 

"This  oriffiual  motion  with  which  the  earth  began. 
and  which  iotill  has,  must  have  the  =amc  origin  as 
the  earth's  twi.stin;:  motion  on  itself,  the  motion  through 
•pact?,  the  twiiting  motion  of  the  other  planets,  and  the 


twisting  motion  of  the  sun.     We  know  that  all  the 
planets  twist  and  move  in  the  same  direction. 

"For  the  source  of  all  thia  motion,  we  must  go  back 
to  the  source  of  all  motion  and  all  power,  bode  to  the 
Author  of  all  things.  This  is  only  to  say,  in  other 
words,  back  to  the  Creator.  No  astronomer,  however 
wise,  has  yet  been  able  to  ascertain  the  true  cause  of 
the  earth's  motion." 

Eight-Day  Watches 

FROM  the  tiny  "dime"  watch  movement,  the 
size  of  a  dime,  to  the  new  eight-day  watch 
is  a  long  step  in  watchmaking.  The  little  watch, 
one  of  the  smallest  of  the  watch  family,  is  a 
marvel  of  workmanship,  and  when  set  in  its 
platinum  case,  encrusted  ^rith  rubies  and  dia- 
monds, it  is  a  jewel  of  a  watch,  a  combination  of 
rare  beauty.  The  new  watch. is  the  result  of 
long  experimentation.  Efforts  were  made  long 
ago  by  the  founder  of  the  Waltham  watch  in- 
dustry to  make  an  eight-day  watch,  but  it  was 
found  that  a  movement  of  ordinary  eighteen 
size  could  not  be  relied  ux}on  to  maintain  a  con- 
stant rate  for  an  entire  week,  and  the  manufac- 
ture of  tlie  watch  was  abandoned. 

New  ideas  in  watchmaking  and  new  demands 
have  brought  about  further  research  work  and 
now  there  is  a  reliable  eight-day  watch,  the 
movement  of  which  is  two  and  three-eighths 
i.iches  in  diameter.  It  would  take  up  the  whole 
of  an  ordinary  vest  pocket  and  could  not  be 
worn  as  a  wrist  watch,  but  it  is  accurate  enough 
to  be  used  as  a  ship  chronometer,  as  an  auto- 
mobile watcb  and  in  airplanes.  Whether  it  is 
equipped  wth  a  bell  and  can  be  used  to  get  up- 
by  mornings  is  not  stated,  but  its  convenience 
where  continuous  service  is  a  desideratum  is 
manifest.  There  are  clocks  operated  by  dry 
batteries  that  will  go  for  a  year  and  a  half,  but 
the  two-year  watch  has  yet  to  appear. 

Whether  man  will  ever  gain  the  ability  that 
some  animals  seem  to  have  of  telling  time  ac- 
curately ^\•ithout  a  time  tnachine  is  not  certain, 
but  it  would  be  convenient,  if  in  the  Golden  Age 
one  could  merely  refer  to  an  inner  consciousness 
of  time  with  a  mechanical  adjunct. 

Revelation  10:6  teaches  not  that  time  will 
cease,  but  that  a  certain  longed-for  and  prayed 
for  event  %vill  be  no  longer  delayed. 
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Intravenous  TTierapeutics 

'T'llK  ancient  and  honorable  way  of  medicating 
J-  a  sick  per>on  is  by  giving  liim  rhe  medicine 
to  eat.  What  becomes  of  the  drug  when  mixed 
with  the  powerful  acids  of  the  stomach  appears 
to  ]ye  something  of  a  mystery,  but  it  is  reason- 
able to  think  that  any  medicine  tliat  the  .stomacfi 
acids  could  affect  would  bo  changed  in  chemical 
composition. 

^  The  modern  v.ay  of  introducing  some  medi- 
cLnes  into  the  system  is  with  a  hypodermic 
needle,  in  the  manner  in  which  morphine  and 
other  drugs  are  injected.  The  difference  is  that 
the  remedial  agent  is  introduced  directly  into 
the  blood  stream  in  a  vein,  rather  than  into  the 
tissues.  The  medicine  is  inmiediately  carried 
unchanged  wherever  the  blood  goes,  instead  of 
"with  the  delay  occasioned  by  slow  absorption 
from  the  more  or  less  dense  tissues. 

Any  physician  who  is  able  to  introduce  a  fine 
needle  into  a  prominent  vein  in  the  bend  of  the 
elbow  can  now  administer  intravenous  medica- 
tion, as  it  is  termed,  without  the  least  misgi\*ing 
or  doubt.  It  is  considered  that  many  of  the 
older  remedies  are  better  received  when  given 
intravenously  than  In-  the  mouth. 

During  the  epidemic  of  influenza  many 
physicians  obtained  truly  remarkable  results  by 
the  intravenous  method.  With  a  single  admin- 
istration of  the  drug  the  patient  usually  began 
a  healthy  recovery  v/ithin  three  days.  By  this 
method  one  phy.sioinn  with  a  particidar  pro- 
scription claims  not  to  have  lost  a  case  of  pneu- 
monia in  a  dozen  years  nor  a  case  of  "flu"'  during 
the  recent  epidemics. 

The  persons  that  are  liable  to  get  influenza 
are  those  in  whose  })lood  there  is  a  lack  of  the 
white  blood  corpuscles,  or  leucocytes.  This  lack 
is  technically  termed  leucopenia.  The  function 
of  the  leucocytes  is  to  range  about  in  the  blood 
stream  and  to  attack  and  literally  absorb  and 
thus  destroy  any  bacteria  or  germs  that  may 
exist.  Anything  thdt  increases  the  leucocytes 
increases  power  to  resist  disease,  in  other  words 
immunity  to  disease.  The  effect  on  the  lumiber 
of  leucocytes  of  the  injection  of  a  prpparaiion 
of  sodium  salicylate  and  sodium  iodid  is  n<  fol- 
lows: number  of  jfucocyres  hofore  inirrtiufi  ro- 
spectively  5.jOO,70(JO,(3.jdo,  60W,  GOUO,  SUUt) ; :  tim- 


ber after  injections  respeetivelv  16,000,  15,000, 
1:0,000, 1G,000,  20,000, 1S,000.  This  indicates  that 
such  an  injection  increases  the  leucocytes  two 
to  three  times  and  in  some  measure,  perhaps  not 
ill  the  same  degree,  increases  the  defensive  pow- 
ers of  the  body  against  the  disease.  It  would 
seem  that  if  the  intravenous  injection  effects  a 
cure  after  the  disease  is  in  the  body,  it  would 
create  temporary  immunity  if  given  to  a  person 
before  he  catches  the  influenza  or  pneumonia. 
Just  how  long  the  immunity  would  last  is-  not 
certain;  for  no  study  of  the  permanency  of  the 
increase  of  leucocytes  has  been  published. 

In  order  that  there  be  no  mistakes  made  we 
would  state  that  such  an  administration  of  a 
medicine  should  be  made  by  a  physician,  ^nth  an 
all-glass  syringe,  and  should  not  be  attempted 
by  a  layman;  for  there  are  dangers  from  im- 
proper or  insufficient  measures  for  sterilization 
of  instruments,  the  sldn,  etc.  As  the  publishers 
of  tliis  magazine  do  not  wish  to  handle  any 
remedies,  we  suggest  gratuitously  that  a  spe- 
cialty of  intravenous  preparations  is  made  by 
the  New  Tork  Intravenous  Laboratory,  110 
East  Twenty- third  Street,  New  York,  and  that 
almost  any  such  preparation  can  be  obtained 
from  them  through  a  pharmacist  for  use  by  a 
physician  only. 

No  one  can  tell  to  w^hat  extent  drugs  will  be 
employed  as  remedial  agents  in  the  Golden  Age, 
)iut  we  do  know  that  the  time  will  come  when 
"the  inhabitant  shall  not  say,  I  am  siclt".  (Isaiah 
33 :  24)  By  the  advances  in  the  healing  art  then 
known  the  disease-resisting  powers  of  the  entire, 
population  will  be  so  increased  that  people  will 
be  healthy,  sickness  will  be  unknown ;  and  finally 
death  itself  \\'ill  become  a  thing  of  the  past. 
This  will  take  some  time;  for  the  last  and  great- 
est conquest  of  all  will  be  that  over  death,  as  it 
is  written,  "The  last  enemy  that  shall  be  de- 
stroyed is  death". — 1  Corinthians  15 :  26. 

This  destruction  of  death  is  referred  to  again 
in  Revelation  20: 14  as  the  casting  of  death  and 
hell  into  the  lake  of  fire.  This  means  that  during 
the  Golden  Age  death,  including  aches,  pains, 
mental  and  moral  imperff^crinns  of  every  sort, 
and  Iiade-,  the  L^reat  prison  !'.nu?e  of  the  toml) 
in  which  mp.iikind  awaits  a  resurrection,  will 
gnulually  bo  cast,  until  both  are  destroyed- 
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RUSSELLISM  WILL  NOT  DOWN 

For  Many  Years  It  has  Thrived  on  Persecution  and  Is  No  Stranger  Before  the  Courts 
of  the  Land.  Rttsj>'elliles — What  and  Who  They  Are. 

Contributed  by  G.  C  DrlscolL 


EDITOIt'S  NOTE:  Beginnins  with  this  number, 
th«rB  'WlU  appear  In  tlifai  department  from  time  to 
tin*  a  aeries  of  contributed  articles  on : 

"L/Vff  ISSCES  OF  TUB  nEUCIOh'S 
OF  TUB  MOlihD". 

Each  artlde  will  treat  some  particular  movement  in 
conaecUon.  with  whatever  current  event  or  events 
brings  it  into  t))e  spotiislit  ot  public  Intere<it. 

Article*  for  tl*e  aeriCH  will  be  jiecured  f;i)m  avJcnowl* 
edited  authorttieM  on  the  movement  discui>s<>d. 

On  act.*ount  of  past  and  prr>spe<'tive  prosecutions,  our 
flrsr  article  in  flevoted  to  "Uiuiscliitcs — Wliot  and  Who 
Tliejr  Are".  Thi«  article,  including  an  interview  v/iih 
Judge  Raiherford.  President  of  the  RtL«JieIiite  vrssinl- 
xatlona,  wan  at  our  snlicitiitioa  liindly  contributed  by 
Mr.  O.  C  Drtacoll,  of  Los  Aneeles,  CuL,  or;^ul£<!r  nnd 
manajier  of  the  Pastor  Kuyseil  Lecture  Bureau,  which 
r<-oni  lOOS  to  T016  ha<I  lt3  heuilquarters  in  New  Vcrls 
CltT.  X^ondon,  England,  and  Melbourne,  Australia 


CHARLES  TAZE  RUSSELL,  who  at  liis  death 
had  a  very  large  following  in  many  countries 
throughout  tlie  world,  and  who  was  known  the 
Avorld  over  as  Pastor  Russell,  was  bom  in  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  in  1852,  and  dird  in  Texas  in  1916, 
while  on  a  train  en  route  from  Lo:5  i.insele3  to 
his  home  in  Brooklyn. 

Pastor  Russell's  fame  was  largely  baaed  upon 
his  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  predicting 
tlie  recent  world  war,  which  he  in  his  writings 
for  thirty  years  had  shown  would  b<;gin  in 
1014,  and  by  his  insistent  and  continuous  public 
proclamation  by  everj'  means  possible  repudiat- 
ing the  theory  of  a  literal  lake  of  fire  and  brim- 
stone as  a  place  of  punishment  for  the  uicked. 
Bible  tracts  distributed  everywhere  by  tlie  hun- 
dreds of  millions ;  free  booklets  on  special  topics 
by  the  million;  hooks,  "Studies  in  the  vScrJjv 
turcs",  which  were  sold  in  many  countries  with 
a  total  circulation  of  approximately  twelve  mil- 
lion volumes;  and  by  the  Photo  Drama  of  Crea- 
tion, a  twelve-reel  moving  picture  exhibition  ac- 
companied by  phonographic  talking  records, 
which  was  exliibitcd  as  a  road  show  in  the  larg- 
est theaters  throughout  America,  Canada  and 
Great  Britain,  especially  elucidating  the  anti- 


hell-fire  Scriptures — all  these  brought  this  work 
very  prominently  before  the  people,  and  aU 
kiioA>7t  supporters  o£  this  work  became  known 
as  "Ru8.sellitea". 

Notwithstanding  the  long  list  of  Scripture 
citations  to  prove  his  prediction  of  the  then 
future  world-war  of  1914,  Piistor  Russell's  mTit- 
ings  and  lectures  on  the  subject  were  not  taken 
very  seriously  by  the  publio  until  the  actual 
breaking  out  of  the  war. 

Pastor  IJussell  on  many  occasions  by  his  indi- 
\-idual  activities  and  so-called  "unorthodox" 
teachings  aroused  the  ire  of  individual  clergy- 
men and  sectarian  partisans;  bat  it  remained 
for  the  world-wide  anti-hell-fire  caiiipaign, 
which  was  greatly  augmented  by  the  publication 
of  his  weekly  sermons  in  four  thousand  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers  affiliated  with  the  Amer- 
ican Prc.«s  and  similar  associations,  to  arouse 
the  enmity  of  the  clergy  everywhere  against 
Pastor  Russell  personally  and  against  those  who 
officially  a^sumed  the  direction  of  and  rcsponsi- 
iTility  for  the  continuation  of  this  world-wide 
vnrk  under  the  auspices  of  the  Watch  ToMer 
Brbl'^  and  Tract  Society,  the  International  Biblo 
iStudents  Asirociation,  New  York  People's  Pul- 
pit As-sociation.  A.ssocialed  Bible  Students,  and 
olluT  auxiliary'  uss^ociaiions.  ' — 

Kvo.ry  (ienonunation  inthe  Evangelical  Alli- 
ance, which  was  formed  in  184G  to  restrict  fur- 
ther independent  eflPort,  openly  opposes  and 
cordially  hates  the  Russellites.  This  enmity  is 
declared  by  the  RusseUites  to-  be  a  case  of 
"darkness  hating  the  light". 

The  Russellites  claim  that  tlic  clergy,  both 
Catholic  and  Protestant,  have  endeavored  and 
are  still  both  secretly  and  publicly  endeavoring, 
to  iiitluence  all,  as  they  would  have  the  public 
believe  that  the  Russellites  are  Bolshevists, 
slackers,  unpatriotic  and  unchristian  imps  of 
Satan,  on  the  sure  road  to  an  eternity  in  a  boil- 
ing lalte  of  fire  and  brimstone  in  which  to  blis- 
ter, bum  and  stew  forever  and  forever. 

Russellites,  calm  under  both  persecutions  and 
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■prosjcatioii.-,-  have  continued  to  prosper;  and 
they  state  that  the  past  year  has  witnessed  the 
uios^t  i)hononienal  -rrowth  oi'  interest  since  their 
orjraui/.alioii. 

.luus-c  Kuthcriurd,  successor  to  Pastor  Rus- 
sell as  President  of  the  organization,  when 
quizzed  on  the  matter  of  Bolshevism,  slackers, 
etc.,  said: 

RxcARDiNO  BoLSHEvisii :  "I  am  not  fully  advised  as 
to  what  Bolshevists  teach,  but  insofar  as  any  of  them 
teach  a  resort  to  violence,  we  could  not  be  in  sympathy 
with  them.  For  forty  years  Pastor  Russell  taught  that 
he  who  haa  jwace  of  mind  and  heart  ia  the  one  who 
trusts  in  the  Lord ;  and  he  who  would  be  qhielded  in  the 
great  time  of  trouble  which  is  now  upon  the  earth  would 
•  be  the  one  who  would  seek  righteousness  and  meekness, 
aa  the  Scriptures  teach.  A  resort  to  violence  is  contrary 
to  the  teachings  of  Jesus  and  the  apostles.  The  members 
of  our  Society  diligently  seek  to  follow  such  teachings. 
Any  accusation  made  that  we  are  Bolshevists  is  wholly 
contrary  to  the  truth,  and  we  cannot  believe  that  any  one 
who  knows  us  would  make  such  a  charge.  We  realize 
that  we  are  living  in  the  time  foretold  by  Jesus  when  he 
paid.  The  sea  and  the  waves  roaring',  meaning  that  the 
restless  elements  of  humanity  would  be  dashing  against 
the  solid  part  of  society  represented  by  the  governments. 
We  know  what  this  trouble  means,  and  we  try  to  stand 
aloof  from  it  and  to  point  the  people  to  the  solution 
through  Messiah's  righteous  reign." 

Regabdixg  Sr,ACKT:Es :  "A  slacker  is  one  who  refuses 
to  do  his  duty.  But  a  blacksmith  would  not  be  expected 
to  practise  medicine,  nor  would  one  training  for  a  physi- 
cian devote  his  time  to  political  economy.  By  these  illus- 
trations we  mean  that  men  arc  specialists  in  their  lines. 
A  Christian  of  necessity  must  be  a  specialist,  and  his 
specialty  is  to  prepare  himself  for  the  kingdom  of  Mes- 
siah. VThen  he  coasccratcs  himsalf  to  do  the  Lord's 
will,  then  he  must  follow  the  expressed  v<-ill  of  the  Lord 
as  set  forth  in  the  Bible.  For  many  years  Pastor  Bus- 
sell  conducted  a  theological  school  from  which  numbers 
of  profound  Bible  Students  have  been  sent  forth  as  min- 
isters of  the  gospel.  5Iany  of  these  ministers  officiate 
as  elders  in  organized  Bible  classes  throughout  America 
and  foreign  countries.  Instead  of  being  slackers,  they 
give  their  time,  strength  and  energj-,  oiton  ;)aring  their 
own  expenses,  to  carry  out  what  they  conceive  to  be  their 
commission — to  tell  tlic  people  the  divine  plan  for  their 
blessing. 

"The  rule  concerning  them  is  lakl  dov, n  thus:  "For 
though  we  walk  iu  the  flesh,  we  do  not  war  aftor  t'v- 
flesh ;  for  the  weapons  of  our  vart'di-r;  jro  not  carna!.  L'U'. 
xnighty  thi'ough  God  to  the  pulling  dow-n  of  stropg  liolii:' 
of  error.  (3  Corinthians  10:  .3.  4)  The  Congrois  oi  i.i\'^ 
United  States  recognized  that  there  arc  Christian  peopl.^ 
who  cannot  con.«cientiously  cnrrage  in  taking  human  lifo, 
and  consequently  incorjXiratcd  Lq  the  Selective  Scn-ico 
Law,  Scctiou  IV.  a  pro\  i;ioa  that  no  one  shoiiici  be  con:- 


pellcd  to  engage  in  combatant  service  whose  religihus 
beliefs  and  teachings  are  against  the  tal:ing  of  human 
life.  Many  clergymen  tluoughout  the  country  were 
readily  granted  the  privilege  without  askmg  for  it,  while 
Ihose  of  our  organization  were  compelled  to  ask,  and  to 
this  end  kept  strictly  within  the  law  in  making  the  for- 
mal application  for  non-combatant  service.  They  have 
not  refused  to  work,  but  they  have  refused  to  take  human 
life ;  for  they  are  expressly  commanded  by  the  Scriptures 
not  to  do  so.  If  others  wish  to  take  human  life  that  is 
their  business.  We  hold  that  whether  one  engages  in 
war  or  not  to  the  point  of  taking  human  life  must  be 
decided  by  such  w^ith  reference  to  whether  or  not  he  is 
a  consecrated  child  of  God.  The  Scriptures  do  not  apply 
in  this  age  to  any  one  except  a  pontsecrated  spirit-begot- 
ten one,  and  a  man  mubt  be  the  judge  himself  as  to 
whether  he  occupies  this  position.  Many  of  our  organi- 
zation have  been  willing  to  take  up  non-combatant 
service  when  called  for,  and  have  readily  done  so." 

Reoasdino  PATRionsM:  "True  patriotism  means 
love  for  the  people  of  one's  own  country ;  and  surely  no 
one  could  have  a  higher  patriotism  than  the  follower  of 
Christ  Jesus,  who  would  love  to  see  the  people  of  his 
country  blest.  "ftTien  patriotism,  however,  is  defined 
to  mean  the  wreaking  of  vengeance  upon  another,  tlie 
word  is  improperly  applied.  Concerning  the  Christian 
the  Lord  says :  'Vengeance  is  mine,  I  will  repay*.  Agaiu, 
directing  his  words  to  the  Christian,  the  Apostle  says : 
'Dearly  beloved,  avenge  not  yourselves  j  but  rather  give 
place  unto  wTath ;  for  it  is  written.  Vengeance  is  mine ; 
I  will  repay,  saith  the  Lord*. — Romans  12 :  19. 

"Of  course,  the  man  who  has  not  devoted  his  life  to 
the  Lord  is  not  governed  by  this  rule,  but  may  take  a 
different  coarse.  His  responsibility  is  different  from 
that  of  a  Christian.  The  Quakers,  Dunkers,  and  other 
religious  organizations  have  made  the  matter  of  taking 
human  Life  a  special  feature  of  their  starements  of  be- 
lief or  creeds.  There  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why 
other  Christians  holding  similar  views  of  the  Scriptures 
cannot  be  governed  by  the  same  principles.  For  forty 
years  or  more  Pastor  Russell  set  forth  the  teaching  of 
the  Scriptures  on  this  point,  and  those  who  agreed  with  , 
him  followed  these  teachings.  I  dare  say  there  are  no 
people  on  earth  who  more  willingly  give  their  time, 
strength,  and  energy  for  the  betterment  of  their  fellow 
men  than  those  who  are  followers  of  Pastor  Russell." 

Regabdixo  Ixstbcments  of  Satan:  "Out  people 
have  been  pcssecutec)  by  those  who  claun  to  be  Chribtian, 
and  doubtless  many  oi  them  thought  they  were  doing 
God's  service.  T'upy  have  claimed  that  wc  were  instru- 
inents  of  Satan  and  probably  thought  so.  Wc  are  sorry 
icr  them,  but  -ac  are  reminded  tliat  it  was  the  ultra- 
i-'-ligior'.i.-c  in  Jes'ia'  time-that  denounced  bira  as  TSccIzc- 
Imb,  tl;c  rrir.c?  of  devils'.  The  .-iamc  cla.-s  accused  the 
.\poiile  !'■  •.]  of  being  posscssi^d  of  the  devil.  ArA  this 
has  bren  I'-.o  favorite  moans  of  the  adversary  for  attack- 
ing Christians  th.roi:zhout  the  whole  age.    We  must  re- 
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member  that  Jeborah  stated  that  there  would  be  enmity 
between  Satan's  seed  and  the  church  throughout  the 
entire  gospel  age;  and  this  has  been  true.  What  Pastor 
Buasdl  taught,  and  what  wie  believe  and  teach,  exposes 
Saten  and  his  wicked  machinations,  in  full  harmony 
with  the  teachings  of  Jesus  and  the  apostles.  And,  of 
'  oonrae,  we  expect  the  adversary  and  his  instruments  to 
^vmr  against  us,  but  we  will  not  resort  to  his  weapona 
of  wai^are.  Our  purpose  is  to  tell  the  Truth,  having 
fall  confidence  that  in  due  time  the  Truth  will  triumph." 

CoKCZBSmro  PBKSEcxrrioii:  Is  it  a  new  thing 
to  be  persecuted  for  righteousness'  sakeT 

*^t  is  true  that  numbers  of  the  members  of  the  Inter- 
Bstimial  Bible  Students  Association  throughout  the 
United  States  and  Canada  were  arrested,  tluown  into 
j«il,  held  without  bail,  many  of  them  never  tried,  many 
tarred  and  feathered  and  otherwise  ill-treated,  advantage 
being  taken  of  the  condition  of  war  to  do  so.  Are  we  to 
think  it  strange  that  such  fiery  trials  come  to  the  Lord's 
.  people?  Not  i^  we  b^eve  the  Scriptures  which  say, 
'B^ved,  think  it  not  strange  concerning  the  fiery  trial 
which  is  to  try  you,  as  though  some  strange  thing  hap- 
pened unto  you,  but  rejoice,  inasmuch  as  ye  are  par- 
takers of  Christ's  sufferings'.  (1  Peter  4:12,13)  It 
'was  Jesus  who  said,  'If  they  have  persecuted  me  they 
will  also  persecute  you.  If  ye  vren  of  the  world  the 
world  would  love  its  own,  but  because  you  are  not  of  this 
world,  [not  conformed  to  this  present  order]  but  I  have 
^oaen  you  oiit  of  the  world,  therefore  the  world  hatcth 
you.'— John  15:18-21. 

"Jesus  was  tried  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
Jewish  nation  and  was  unjustly  condemned.  He  was  then 
charged  with  sedition  against  the  Roman  government 
and  put  to  death  for  that  reason.  The  first  Christian 
martyr  after  his  time  was  Stephen,  condemned  on  the 
same  charge  and  stoned  to  death.  St  Paul  on  the  same 
charge  of  sedition  was  imprisoned  for  four  years.  St. 
John  on  the  itame  charge  was  imprisoned  on  the  Ide  of 
Patmos,  during  which  time  he  wrote  the  wonderful  book 
of  Revelation.  John  Bum-an,  because  he  refused  to  con- 
form to  the  state  religion  of  Great  Britain,  was  held  in 
y  prison  for  twelve  years.  During  that  time  he  wTote 
'Pilgrim's  Progress*,  which  has  thrilled  the  hearts  of 
Christians  from  then  until  now.  It  will  be  notod  that 
each  one  of  these  in  turn  was  persecuted  by  men  who 
claimed  to  be  the  followers  of  the  Lord.  We  are  not 
finding  fault  We  are  citing  the  facts  and  showing  that 
they  are  e.xactly  in  harmony  with  what  Jesus  and  the 
apostles  said  would  happen ;  and  we  are  striving  to  fol- 
low the  admonition  of  these  great  teachers :  to  rejoice  in 
tribulation. 

"Every  refomjation  has  mpt  a  violent  opposition  on 
the  part  of  ultra-rplisrionists.  It  has  b<>en  a  favorite 
indictment  to  charge  with  the  crime  of  sedition  the  fol- 
lowers of  JoiUi  v.ho  hiive  meekly  tried  to  walk  in  tha 
Master's  fo«jtstt'i)s.  Hi^tory  discloses  this  throughout  the 
entire  gospel  ago.    Martin  Luther  did  a  wonderful  work 


of  reformation,  and  he  had  his  portion  of  peraeentioo. 

"Since  Luther's  time  no  reformation  along  religious 
lines  has  taken  place  to  compare  with  tiiat  which  has 
been  conducted  by  the  International  Bible  Students  As- 
sociation. Our  association  has  sought  to  torn  the  minds 
of  the  people  to  Bible  study  and  to  encourage  mankind, 
by  showing  that  the  divine  plan  holds  out  the  hope  for 
the  blessing  of  every  one  who  wants  to  do  right" 

Why  was  "The  Finished  Mystery"  published 
and  later  suspended? 

"In  1869,  aa  a  young  man,  Charles  Ta«  Bnasell  was 
engaged  in  business  in  Pittsborgb,  Pa.  He  was  an 
earnest  Christian.  The  doctrine  of  eternal  torture, 
taught  by  the  church  to  which  he  then  belonged,  became 
repugnant  to  him,  and  believing  that  the  Bd>le  sup- 
ported the  church's  teaching,  he  refoaed  for  a  time  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  it  Thai  be  tamed  to  the 
Bible  for  a  personal  investigation  and  learned  that  the 
Bible  does  not  teach  ^that  God  will  punish  any  one  in  a 
place  of  fire  and  brimstone,  but  that  aa  tau^t  by  the 
Bible  destruction  is  the  everlasting  ponishmoit  of  the 
wilfully  wicked.  He  began  a  more  extatarre  stady  of  the 
Scriptures  and  to  write  and  publish  hia  findings  tiie^eon. 

"In  1879  he  started  an  organization  for  the  prraaulga- 
tion  of  the  great  truths  of  the  Divine  Plan.  In  the  early 
80's  he  established  a  journal,  Th4  Wateh  Tover,  which  is 
yet  published,  devoted  entirely  to  rel^ous  teachings. 
In  the  early  80's  he  published  the  bod^  Tood  for  Think- 
ing Christians'.  In  1886  he  began  tite  pnUicatioB  of  a 
series  of  seven  yoluraes  designated  'Studies  in  the  Scrip- 
tures'. In  the  preface  ot  the  first  volams^  published  in 
1886,  he  stated  that  there  would  be  seven  volumes  cov- 
ering this  series.  Time  and  again  he  pnblished  the 
statement  that  the  seventh  volume  would  treat  particu- 
larly the  prophecies  of  Ezekiel  and  Bevelation.  He 
wrote  and  published  six  volumes  of  this  series,  which  up 
to  the  time  of  his  death  had  reached  the  eleventh  million 
edition,  the  greatest  circulation  that  any  books  have  ever 
had  aside  from  the  Bible.  Upon  his  death-bed  he  ststed> 
in  response  to  a  question,  that  some  one  else  must  pub- 
lish the  seventh  volume.  Within  a  month  after  his  death 
the  Society  which  he  had  established,  through  its  prop- 
erly constituted  officers  directed  the  collection  and  prepa- 
ration of  the  data  for  Volume  Seven.  This  book  was 
designated  'The  Finished  Mystery'. 

"Carrying  out  Pastor  Russell's  original  plan,  formu- 
lated more  than  thirty  years  previous,  this  book  deals 
particularly  with  the  prophecies  of  fizdciel  knd  Revela- 
tion. By  the  1st  of  March,  1917,  the  copy  was  prepared 
and  ready  for  the  printer.  All  of  this  was  done — even 
the  proof-reading — a  month  prior  to  the  time  the  United 
.States  entered  the  world  war.  The  book  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  printer  about  the  7th  of  June.  The  Espionage 
Act  was  passed  thereafter:  on  June  15th,  1917.  That 
this  book  was  prepared  and  published  without  any 
thought,  much  less  intention,  of-  interfering  with  the 
government,  must  be  clear  for  the  reason  of  jts  con- 
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tempiation  long  before  the  country  was  at  v,-ar  cad  iU 
completion  before  the  passage  of  the  Espionage  Act. 

'•'The  book,  'The  Finished  ilyoter/  came  of!  the  press 
July  17th,  1917.  Many  persons,  having  known  for 
years  that  such  a  book  would  be  pubii.shed,  had  previ- 
ously sent  in  orders  for  it;  and  thus,  less  than  a  wcclc 
after  it  was  off  the  press,  32,000  volumes  were  mailed  to 
fill  these  orders.  Tlicre  was  a  phenomenal  demand  for 
the  book.  Its  publish- 
ers bad  no  thought  of 
interfering  in  any 
manner  with  the  war. 
The  war,  however,  fur- 
nished the  occasion  for 
charging  the  Interna- 
tional  BiUe  Students 
Association  with  tlic 
crime  ol  pn>-(ierTnau- 


Ban  on  "The  Finished  Mystery"  Lifted, 
in  Canada 

THE  Canadian  people  hare  recoTered  many 
of  the  liberties  tliey  voluntarily  surrendered 
under  the  War  Measures  Act.  At  midnight  of 
December  31^  hundreds  of  Orders  in  Council  of 
the  War  Measures  Act  came  to  an  end,  under 
which  some  of  the  people  feared  they  might 
have  to  suiter  restraint  for  some  lime.  Generally 
speaking,  full  liberty  on  a  pre-war  basis  is  now 
enjoyed  by  the  Canadian  nation,  including  free- 
dom to  enjoy  rights  like  those  guaranteed  in  the 
American  Constitution  regarding  freedom  of 
speech,  the  press,  and  the  exercise  of  religion. 

The  press  censorship  is  gone,  with  the  other 
Orders.  Objection  was  raised,  however,  by  the 
Canadian  clergy,  who  pat  themselves  on  record 
by  a  resolution  opposing  the  restoration  of  free- 
dom of  speech  and  the  press.  This  relief  is  the 
first-fruits  of  the  Farmer-Labor  revolution. 

Just  why  the  Canadian  clergy  should  want 
war-time  restrictions  maintained  during  peace 
was  not  slated,  but  it  is  well  known  that  during 
the  war  and  since,  some  of  tlie  clergy  have  acted 
in  what  was  termed  a  high-handed,  oppressive 
and  intolerant  manner  in  connection  "vnth  some 
who  did  not  agree  with  them  in  things  religious. 
Possibly  the  ministers  thinii  that  time  heals  all 
wounds,  and  if  the  matter  can  be  kept  quiet  it 
■will  be  forgotten  in  a  year  or  two,  and  are 
playing  for  a  safe  position  in  this  respect. 


society  immediately  suspended  the  sale  and  distribution 
of  this  book  all  over  the  countn,'. 

"On  the  Cth  of  May,  1918,  an  indictment  was  re- 
turned in  the  District  Federal  Court  against  eight  of  the 
officials,  and  members  of  the  International  Bible  Stu- 
dents Association,  charging  a  violation  of  the  Espionage 
Lavr.  Upon  the  trial  of  the  case,  the  part  of  the  book 
objected  to  was  found  on  pages  247  to  2.33  inclusive: 

one  paragraph  on  page 
247  being  an  explana- 
tion of  Revelation  16: 
13,  which  St.  John 
wrote  on  the  Isle  of 
Patmos  while  servin'^ 


"Early  in  January, 
1918,  a  leading  clergy- 
man of  WlTinipcg, 
Canada,  denounced  the 
book  and  the  Bible 
Students  from  his  pul- 
pit and  stated  that  the 
book  was  being  called 
to  the  attention  of  the 
Attorney  -  General. 
Within  a  few  days  an 
'Order  in  Council'  was 
made  forbidding  the 
circulation  of  'The 
Piiiished  Mysterj'^  in 
Canada.  This  was  fol- 
lowed shortly  by  a 
seizure  of  our  society's 
account -books  at  the 
Ikooklyn  office  on  the 
pretense  that  we  were 
getting  money  from 
Genaajiy  to  carry  on 
German  propaganda. 
But  after  five  weeks  of 
diligent  search  of  our 
account  books  they 
vrcro  returned,  not  one 

item  having  been  found  to  indicate  that  a^  much  a^  a  cent 
came  from  a  questionable  source.  Secret  service  men 
.  of  tlic  Army  Intelligence  Bureau,  without  proper  war- 
rant or  authority,  seized  not  only  the  treasurer's  book;, 
but  a  large  amount  of  other  books  and  papers.  'Hi'^ 
press  tlien  published  the  statement  that  'The  Fu.ishod 
3Iyst<T>''  contained  seditious  utterances.  This  was  -he 
rirst  intimation  that  any  one  or  our  society  had  tl-.ii: 
there  was  objection  on  ciic  part  of  the  government  to  t';.: 
tii-culaMon  of  the  book,    thereupon  the  officials  of  thi 


a  term  of  imprison- 
ment on  the  charge  of 
sfidition.  The  other 
objectionable  quota- 
tions cited  were:  a  quo- 
tation from  a  sermon 
delivered  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  John  Hayaes 
Holmes  in  Xew  York 
City,  and  a  quotation 
from  another  sermon 
by  a  New  York  clergy- 
man, which  had  be-::! 
published  previously  in 
The  Watch  Tower' 

"The  members  of  the 
International  Bible 
Students  Association 
were  charged  with 
conspiracy  to  interfere 
with  the  progress  of 
the  war,  and  that  they 
had  published  this 
book  and  attempted  to 
get  exemption  under 
the  Selective  Sen-ice 
Act  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  alleg- 
ed conspiracy. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact, 
a  conspiracy  and  inter- 
ference with  the  gov- 
ernment was  t'.'  last 
thing  they  would  ha'-p  thought  of  attempting ;  an  i  thus 
they  all  testiiicd  on  the  witness  stand.  That  the  officers 
of  the  society  had  no  thought  of  interfering  with  tlie 
government  is  evidenced  by  a  statement  concerning  the 
war  published  in  The  Watch  Tou-er,  the  oificiai  orga:i 
01  the  Tuiernarioiial  Riblo  Students  Association,  under 
uat=;  01  May  lO.  Ifl".';  '■•hich  we  quote  as  follows: 

■■  'Good  men  diilci"  as  to  the  mraBing  of  God's  law. 
and  herein  is  --here  the  law  of  the  land  justly  recognizes 
that  each  n-.an  shall  be  granted  liberty  to  exercise  hL' 
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eoudflBtioas  nllgioiu  convictioiia.  Let  every  man  who 
CMXk  mHi  a  clear  cooacicaoe  go  to  war,  do  so.  Than!: 
Qod  for  the  privil^;e  of  living  in  the  XTnited  States. 
While  we  all  recognize  that  it  is  not  a  perfect  go\-cm- 
aent,  yet  it  ia  the  best  of  all  earthly  governments.  Every 
eiw  yrho  lives  under  the  flag  of  the  United  States  should 
b*  loyal  to  that  government  as  against  all  earthly  gov- 
eniaenta.  No  citizen  of  this  country  could  be  a  Christ- 
isB  and  do  violence  to  the  government  of  the  United 
States.  To  be  loyal  to  the  Law  of  God  he  mu^  render 
mto  the  United  States  government  everything  that  is 
aoi  in  contravention  of  the  Divine  Law.' " 

*niw  fact  that  these  Bible  Students  sincerely  intended 
ta  pwch  tha  Qoepel  of  Jesus  Christ  and  to  not  inter- 
tea  vitt  aaj  one  else  seems  to  have  been  lost  sight  of. 
Tba  icaalt  it  their  trial  in  the  District  Court  before 
Mr.  Joftioe  Howe  is  well  known. 

"CoaineBting  upon  this  triaL  the  Kew  York  Evenina 
Poti  en  Jane  21,  1918,  first  quoting  the  words  of  Mr. 
Jnstioe  Howi^  said: 

"  *A  person  preaching  religion  usually  has  much  in- 
fliMBoe  and  if  he  is  sincere  he  is  all  the  more  effective. 
After  ottering  these  words.  Judge  H.  B.  Howe,  of  the 
United  States  District  Court  in  Brooklyn,  sentenced  the 
tdigioiu  persons  before  him  to  twenty  years  each  in 
prison.  It  was  necessary,  he  said,  to  make  an  example 
of  Qume  vho  sincerely  teught  this  religion,  which,  like 
that  of  the  Mennonites  and  the  Qudcers,  and  many 
odwr  sects,  fbrbids  the  taking  up  of  arms.  Th^  were 
goSty,  plainly,  of  having  urged  men  to  f oUow  what 
thay  eonsidered  the  teachings  of  the  Lord,  and  to  apply 
litoally  the  commandment,  "Thou  shalt  not  kUl".  So 
tha  JQzy  could  do  nothing  less  than  find  them  guilty  of 
bavinf  violated  the  statutes  of  the  country,  whatever 
m^  be  the  correctness  or  incorrectness  of  their  attitude 
toward  the  moral  and  religious  law.  We  trust  that 
teachers  of  religion  everywhere  will  take  notice  of  this 
judge's  opinion  that  teaching  any  religion  save  that 
whidi  is  absolutely  in  accord  with  statute  laws  is  a  grave 
erima  which  is  intensified  if,  being  a  minister  of  the 
gespd,  yoa  should  still  happen  to  be  sincere.  There  is 
DO  doubt  that  Judge  Howe  made  hia  sentences  severe 
enough;  they  are  about  double  those  imposed  by  the 
Kaiser  upon  the  Socialists  who  have  been  trying  to  upset 
his  wicked  regime,  and  three  times  longer  than  many 
ffipfiftiAM  imposed  upon  would-be  regicides.' " 

Is  there  any  special  connection  with  the  per- 
secution just  described  and  your  present  lecture, 
"The  World  Has  Ended,  Millions  Now  Living 
Will  Never  Die'? 

'Tor  many  years  Pastor  Russell  called  attention  to  the 
Scriptural  teaching  that  the  world  would  end,  aiiu  that 
1914  marked  an  important  dat«  in  connection  with  the 
world's  cad.    He  based  his  conclusioa  upon  the  prophetic 


statements  of  Jesus  and  other  Biblical  witnesses.  Ser- 
eral  years  in  advance,  he  brought  proof-  from  the  Scrip* 
tures  that  the  world  war  would  begin  in  1914.  It  began 
exactly  on  time.  He  showed  that  Jesus  taught  that  this 
war  would  be  followed  doaely  by  revolution;  and  that 
prophecy  has  already  been  fulfilled  with  reference  to 
Russia  and  Germany,  and  other  countries  are  threatened 
with  similar  trouble.  He  told  the  people  that  Jesua 
and  the  apostles  taught  tiiat  this  war  would  be  accom- 
panied by  famine  and  pestilence;  and  this  has  been 
clearly  fulfilled.  He  called  attention  to  tha  fact  that  tha 
world  would  pass  through  the  greatest  ttma  of  trouble 
ever  known;  and  surely  no  one  will  attempt  to  gainsay 
that  this  prophetic  statement  is  sot  in  ooona  of  ful- 
fillment. 

"Many  people  have  f ocdishly  tan^t  that-  €ba  end  of 
the  world  means  the  burning  up  of  tha  earth.  That 
is  an  entirely  erroneous  view.  Tha  word  world  means 
social  order  of  things^  conditions  of  soei^  prevailing 
for  a  specific  time.  There  was  a  world,  or  a  social  condi- 
tion or  order  of  things,  which  persisted  fnm  Adam  to 
the  Flood;  SQd  that  world  ended,  as  the  Scriptures 
dearly  state  in  2  Peter  3 : 5, 6. '  Then  followed  another 
social  order  or  arrangement  of  things,  called  in  the 
Scriptures  the  present  evil  worlds.  This  order  of 
things  began  to  pass  away  in  1914  and  therefore^  tech- 
nically speaking,  the  world  ended  then.  JSo  thoughtful 
person  will  attempt  to  say  that  sodety  will  ever  return  to 
the  conditions  that  preyed  ten  years  ag&  TVe  are  in 
a  time  of  reconstruction,,  and  in  due  time  the  people 
will  be  greatly  blessed.  The  reason  for  this  is  set  forth 
in  tha  Bible,  one  whidi  Pastor  Bussell  and  his  associates 
dearly  taught  and  yet  teach,  namdy: 

"That  Adam's  disobedience  forfeited  for  him  <he  right 
to  life  everlasting  in  happiness ;  and  by  inheritance  tliis 
condemnation  passed  upon  the  entire  human  family. 
God  promised  to  redeem  the  human  race  and  ultimatdy 
restore  mankind  to  its  former  condition,  which  is  to  be 
accomplished  through  the  great  atonement  sacrifioe--ef- 
Jesus  Christ.  Since  the  time  of  Eden  man  has  dili- 
gently sought  three  things,  namely:  life,  liberty  and 
happiness.  All  of  his  efforts  to  gain  these  have  failed. 
The  majority  of  men  have  reached  the  conduaion  that 
these,  desirable  thin^  are  unattainable.  We  are  glad 
that  they  err  in  this;  for  the  Scriptures  teach,  and  this 
is  what  we  are  trying  to  tell  the  people,  that  in  Jeho- 
vali's  due  time  every  man  shall  have  a  full  and  fair 
opportunity  to  render  himself  in  obedience  to  the  laws 
of  God,  and  that  all  who  do  so  shaU  ultimately  attain 
life,  liberty  and  happiness. 

"This  was  the  teaching  of  Jesus  and  the  apostles;  but 
bhortly  alter  the  apostles  died,  Satan  blinded  the  minds 
of  prot'esiing  Christians  generally  and  turned  them  away 
from  the  beauties  ox  the  divine  arrangements.  This  re- 
fultod  in  great  persecution  of  those  who  claimed  to  be 
Christian,  and  then  the  formation  of  many  Christian 
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sects,  some  teaching  one  saying  and  some  another,  and 
ail  departing  in  some  mcadure  from  the  Bible. 

"To  revive  the  message  of  good  cheer  taught  by  Je.ras 
and  the  apostles  has  been  and  is  the  object  and  purpose 
of  the  International  Bible  Students  Association",  which 
was  organized  by  Pastor  Eussell.  This  association  is  not 
political  in  any  sense,  but  its  work  is  wholly  educational 
along  Scriptural  lines,  and  its  members  believe  that  Jles- 
siah's  kingdom  is  the  only  panacea  for  the  ills  of  human- 
kind. .Tesua  taught  his  followers  to  pray  for  the  coming 
of  that  kingdom,  stating  that  when  it  comes  God's  will 
shall  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  done  in  heaven.  The 
establishment  of  that  kingdom  of  righteousness  will 
quite  naturally  mark  the  end  of  Satan's  power  to  deceive 
and  blind  the  people,  and  will  destroy  wicked  schemes 
and  schemers  from  the  earth.  This  is  the  reason  that 
the  followers  of  Christ  have  earnestly  desired  his  second 
coming.  Our  society,  in  harmony,  as  we  believe,  with 
the  Bible,  is  vigorou.sly  endeavoring  to  get  before  the 
people  the  truths  now  due  to  be  understood;  among 
which  are  these : 

"That  no  one  is  to  bo/  tormented  eternally  in  hell-fire 
and  brimstone,  but  those  who  have  died  will  he  awak- 
ened out  of  death  and  given  a  fair  trir.1  for  life,  and 
those  who  are  living  will  be  given  the  firtvt  opportunity; 
and  ihat  with  the  establishment  of  Messiah's  kingdom, 
millions  of  people  then  living  on  earth  will  never  die. 
The  Scriptural  evidence  shows,  in  conjunction  with  evi- 
dence that  is  daily  before  our  minds,  that  we  are  now  in 
a  great  transition  period,  passing  from  one  order  to  a 
new  and  better  order,  and  that  Messiah's  kingdom  with 
•n  its  beauty  and  glory  for  the  blessing  of  the  human 
race,  is  now  about  to  be  inaugurated. 

"We,  of  course,  expect  Satan  and  his  instruments  to 
strive  to  blind  the  minds  of  the  people  to  these  g:reat 
truths.  But  under  the  reign  of  Messiah  the  longcher- 
ished  desire  of  man  will  be  realized,  namely :  life,  liberty, 
and  happiness.  Of  course,  you  cannot  now  expect  ma 
here  to  give  a  full  statement  of  the  process  of  applvir.g 
these  blessings,  but  this  is  exactly  what  I  do  e.-tplaiu  in 
my  public  lectures  and  what  Pastor  Russell  explained  in 
his  lifetime.  I  am  trying  to  point  out  nov<-  that  wliat 
Pastor  Bussell  taught  would  happen  is  actiially  taking 
place;  and  if  the  people  could  realize  this,  Bolslievism 
and  Anarchism  would  cease  and  the  people  would  rc-tnrn 
to  a  sane  condition.  We  are  not  fighting  anybody.  We 
are  merely  trying  to  get  the  Truth  before  the  world." 

Whence  do  you  get  your  money? 

"That  has  been  a  source  of  mystery  and  annoyance  to 
many  religionists  who  spend  much  of  their  time  in 
soliciting  money.  During  the  forty  years  or  more  of 
his  experience,  Pastor  Ru.;=ell  never  took  up  a  ocllcction, 
nor  has  any  one  of  the  International  Dible  Students 
Association  solicited  for  money. 

"The  association  is  compospd  of  men  and  womon  who 
believe  the  Bible  and  arc  engaged  in  preaching  the  mes- 


sage of  Messiah's  kingdom.  For  several  years  they  have 
been  expecting  the  trouble  that  is  now  upon  the  world, 
and  marked  its  coming  as  a  fulfillment  of  divine  proph- 
ecy ;  and  they  expect  this  to  be  followed  by  the  Millen- 
nial reign  of  Christ,  that  will  bring  order  out  of  chaos 
and  blessings  to  all  the  people.  So  thoroughly  do 
they  believe  this  that  they  have  been  glad  to  devote  their 
time  and  money  to  the  proclamation  of  this  message 
that  others  might  know  that  there  is  a  better  time 
coming  and  might  have  hope  for  the  future. 

"They  really  love  their  fellow  creatures,  even  those 
who  persecute  them;  and  so  sincere  is  their  interest  in 
telling  others  of  a  better  time  to  come  that  instead  of 
soliciting  others  for  money  they  voluntarily  contribute 
according  to  their  ahility.  They  believe  this  work  is  the 
Ix)rd'3  work  and  that  the  Lord  will  not  permit  his  work 
to  suffer  because  of  the  lack  of  money.  Many  profes- 
sional and  business  men  have  left  lucrative  positions  and 
have  voluntarily  engaged  in  the  work  without  money  and 
without  price.  Not  one  person  in  the  association  draws 
a  large  salary,  and  none  get  more  than  what  is  neces- 
sary for  their  actual  necessities." 

What  is  there  of  special  interest  respecting 
your  memberships! 

"The  International  Bible  Students  Association  does 
not  solicit  members.  It  never  has  done  so.  Jesus  fore- 
told that  the  age  would  end  with  a  harvest,  during  which 
time  his  true  followers  woxdd  be  drawn  together  without 
regard  to  creed  or  denomination.  Believing  that  the 
paiit  forty  years  or  more  have  been  included  in  that  har- 
vcot  time.  Christians  from  the  Catholic  and  all  Protes- 
tant denominations  have  united  together  in  this  work. 
Tiieir  sole  purpose  is  to  bring  the  message  of  the  Lord's 
kinjrdom  to  all  wlio  have  a  disposition  to  hear,  to  the 
piul  tiiat  truly  consecrated  Christians,  regardless  of  creed 
or  (!(n:oniination,  mi.iht  be  gathered  unto  the  Lord  and 
ultimately  participate  in  aiding  the  up-lift  and  blessing 
of  humankind."' 

The  foregoing  interview  with  Judge  Ruther- 
ford was  secured  just  prior  to  his  leaving  for 
his  homo  in  California.  Upon  his  return  he  is 
fcheiinlod  to  deliver  an  address  in  the  New 
York  Elippodrome,  March  21,  on  "Millions  Now 
Living  Will  Never  Die",  This  lecture  is  the  real 
bogihiiing  of  an  announced  world-wide  cam- 
paigii,  and  well  illustrates  the  general  plan 
which  for  years  has  been  followed  by  the  Rus- 
sellites,  by  using  the  largest  auditoriums  for 
lectures  with  seats  free  and  no  collections  taken, 
and  ^\'ith  every  one  invited. 

I  think  T  can  well  close  this  article  by  quoting 
a  remark  once  made  by  a  BrookljTi,  N.  Y., 
clerin-nian,  who  said:  '"WTiat  chance  have  we 
agninst  Pastor  Russell,  wha  offers  seats  free, 
no  collections,  a  free  lunch,  and  no  hell-fire !" 
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JUVENILE  BIBLE  STUDY 

ONE  question  for  each  day  is  provided  by  this  JoanwL    The  parent  wlU  find  It  JnterMtlnR  and  Ixlpful 
to  hat*  the  child  take  up  the  question  each. day  and  to  aid  It, in  flndins  the  answer  in  the  Scripture;*, 
tlius  developin;  u  knowlcdse  of  tlie  Bible  and  learning  where  to  nod  ia  it  tlie  Informatiou  which  is  desired. 


1.  What  hind  of  tody  did  Jesus  have  before 
<     he  eiane  to  earthf 

Aaiwer:  See  Philippians  2:6;  Joha  4:  24;  1  Cor- 
inthians 15:44:. 

2.  What  13  th^  difference  between  a  natural 
bodff  and  a  spiritual  hodijf 

Answer:  The  natural  body  is  of  the  earth,  flesh, 
blood  «nd  bone,  and  is  risible  The  spiritual  body  is 
invisible,  and  we  know  not  what  it  is  like. — Genesis  3:7; 
Hebrewis  2:7,  8;  Psalm  8:4;  1  John  3:2;  John  4: 
24;  Ltike  24:39;  John  3:8. 

3.  What  tca^  Jesus'  name  in  heaven  before  lie 
came  to  earthf 

Aasvret :  See  Daniel  13 : 1 ;  Jude  9 ;  Berelation  12 : 7. 

4.  What  did  Michael  create  first? 
Answer:   See  Isaiah  14: 12. 

f^-  -    5.  Who  was  Luciferf 

Answer:  See  Isaiah  14:12-15;  Ezekiel  28:13- 
18;   Lake  10:18. 

6.  What  else  did  Jesus  create? 

Answer :  See  John  1:3;  Coloasians  1:16;  Ephesians 
8:9;  Hebrews  1:2;   Psalm  33:6. 

7.  What  are  spirit  beings? 

Answo':  See  Deuteronomy  4:12;  1  Timothy  6: 16; 
Jdin  5:37;  John  4:24;  Luke  24:39. 


S.  Did  Jesus  give  up  his  spirit  body  and 
heavenly  Jwme  when  he  came  to  earthf 

Answer:  See  Hebrews  3:9;  Philippians  2:6-8; 
2  Corinthians  8:9;  John  1:14;  Galatians  4:4;  1 
John  4:2,  3,  9;  2  John  7;  Luke  9:58. 

9.  When  Jesus  came  to  earth  was  he. more 
than  a  man? 

Answer:  See  Hebrews  2: 14;  1  Peter  3: 19;  2  Cor- 
inthians   5:21;  Hebrews  4:15;  7:26. 

10.  Was  Jesus  part  God  and  part  man,  that 
is,  part  human  and  part  divine? 

Answer:     See  l^alm  8:4,  5;     1  Timothy  2:5; 
Hebrews  2:9;  Jdin  1:14-;  Soman*  6:15. 

11.  Did  Gdd  send  Jesus  into  the  world? 
Answer:  See  John  3:16,  17;  7:29. 

12.  Why  did  Jesus  come  into  the  world? 
Answer:  See  Matthew  20 :  28 ;  Mark  10: 45;  John 

6:38-40;  10:11,  15-18.. 

13.  Why  was  it  necessary  for  Jestts  to  die? 
Answer:    See  1   Peter  1:18,  19;    Hoses  13:14; 

Romans  5:6;   Hebrews  9:22;   1  Corinthians  15:21; 
1  John  2:2;    Isaiah  53:5. 

14.  What  will  be  the  resuU  of  the  death  of 
Jesus? 

Answer :   See  John  5 :  28,  29 ;  10 :  10  ;  Bomans  6 : 
33;  Daniel  12:2;  1  Corinthians  15:22. 


BE  JUST  AND  FEAR  NOT 

By  J.  B.  Aljord. 


\ 


Speak  thou  tlie  truth!   Let  others  fence 

And  trim  their  words  for  pay: 
In  pleasant  sunshine  of  pretense 

Let  others  bask  their  day. 

Ouard.thon  the  fact:  though  clouds  of  alght 
Down  on  ttty  watcb-to^ver  stoop; — 

Though  thou  shouldst  see  thine  heart's  delight 
Berne  fron  tliee  by  their  swoop  1 

Face  fhm  the  wind!  Though  safer  seem 

In  shelter  to  abide: 
We  were  not  made  to  sit  and  dream ; 

The  safe   most  first  be  tried. 

Where  God  has  set  hts  tlioms  about, 

Cry  not,  "The  way  Is  plain" 
His  path  .within,  for  those  without. 

Is  pared  with  toll  and  pain. 

One  fragment  of  his  blessed  word 

Into  thy  spirit  burned. 
Is  better  than  the  whole,  half>he«rd, 

And  by  thine  Interest  turned. 


Show  thou  the  light!    If  conscience  gleam, 

Set  not  the  bushel  down; 
The  smallest  spark  may  send  hla  beam 

O'er  hamlet,  tower,  and  town. 

Woe,  woe  to  him,  on  safety  bent, 
^Vho  creeps  to  age  from  youth. 

Failing  to  grasp  his  life's  Inteat 
Because  tw  f$ars  the  truth! 

Be  true  to  erery  inmost  thought: 
And  as  thy  thought,  thy  speedil 

What  thou  hast  not  by  suffering  bon^t. 
Presume  not  thou  to  teach! 

Hold  on,  hold  on!   Tboa  bset  the  rock: 

The  foo.»  are  on  the  sand: 
The  Or<t  world- tempest's  nithless  shock 

Scatters   their  aliifting  strand; 

While  each  wild  gust  the  mist  shall  clear. 

We  now  see  darkly  through, 
And  Justifed  at  last  appear 

The  true,  la  him  that's  true. 
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Zionist  Obcakizatio:*  of  Amzbica. 
55  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City 

Gentlemen : — I  desire  to  belp  the 
Jews  In  the  restoration  of  Palestine 
as  ttieir  national  bome  and  enclose 

9 for  that  purpose. 
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THE  imagination  of  manldnd  is  fired  today  by  the 
picture  of  a  New  Palestine — a  Palestine  Restored. 
In  this  the  world  sees  more  than  the  return  of  scattered 
Israel  to  the  Promised  Land — more  than  a  realization  of 
the  age»long  aspirationyof  a  people.  It  sees  the  renewal  of 
a  fount  from  which,  for  centuries  past,  civilization  has 
draivn  rich  inspiration — moral,  intellectual  and  spiritual. 
Once  more  united  on  the  sacred  soli  of  their  fathers,  ioapired 
anew  by  their  trartltions  of  old.  their  wisdom  enriched  by  tha 
accumulated  lore  of  many  peoples  and  many  lands,  the  modem 
sons  of  an  ancient  race  will  give  new  treasures  to  the  world. 
Palestine  Restored  holds  out  new  promise  to  mankind. 

U.  S.  SENATOR  JOHN  SHARP  WILLIAMS  says: 

"I  think  It  all  consti^tes  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the 
'Chosen  Hace,'  and  still  tiidre  than  that.  It  constltntea  an  epoch 
in  the  hiito'ry  of  civilization." 


PALESTINE  RESTORATION  FUND 

Write  for  free  literature.    Contributions  to  authorized  represenfatlres  or  direct  to 

The  Zionist  Orgranization  of  America 

55  Fifth  Arenue,  New  York  City 


"TALKING  ™THB  DEAD" 


The  new  book  that  tells  the  secret  of  the 
mysterious  communications  from  the  unseen 
world — 

Touches  every  phase  of  these  remarkable 
phenomena — 

Lets  the  light  of  truth  shine  upon  a  theme 
hitherto  shrouded  in  gloom  and  darkness. 


ORDER  COUPON 

Sfark  X  In  th*  proper  space,  cut  «tit  and  maU 
wltli   TOUT  addrcsD. 

[  ]  I  enclose  $1.50  ($2.00  tor  Canada  or 
foreign)  for  the  book  *T?.ujsiwo  wrra  the 
Dbao"  and  The  Golden  Acs  for  one>  year. 
[  ]  I  enclose  50c  for  a  copy  of  the  book 
"Tauciho  wriH  'thz  Deao". 

{fame-, 


AMitma.. 


Do  you  seek  to  know  of  your  loved  ones  in 
death?  converse  with  them?  see  them  face  to 
face  ? 

Would  you  know  the  exact  truth  about  their 
condition  ? 

Then  you  cannot  procure  this  book  too  quickly. 
It  tells  you  clearly  what  the  Bible  teaches  on 
this  important  subject. 

NO  OTHER  BOOK  HAS  EVER  BEEN  IN 
SUCH  DEMAND 

250,000  copies  in  the  first  edition  alone. 
Everybo'dy  wants  it  because  it  contains  detailed 
information  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  work. 
Order  your  copy  today. 

Price,  oOe  prepaid. 
Address  all  orders  to 

International  Bible  Students  Association, 
^ooklyn.  N.  Y. 
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SHIPYARD  WORKERS'  WAGES 


Number  14 


WHEN  the  constant  sinking  of  merchant  ves- 
sels convinced  the  United  States  that  it 
must  enter  the  World  War,  one  of  the  first 
things  decided  upon  was  to  bnild  a  large  fleet 
to  replace  the  vessels  sunk  and  to  transport  the 
American  amiy  to  PVance.  To  bmld  this  fleet 
■within  the  short  time  in  -which  it  mnst  be  done 
required  an  army  of  ship  workers.  These  work- 
ers  had  to  be  taken  from  other  American  indus- 
tries, already  crippled  by  the  draft.  The  only 
way  these  workers  could  be  obtained  was  by 
offering  them  wages  large  enough  to  induce 
them  to  leave  their  jobs  and  their  homes  and 
go  to  the  points  where  the  shipyards  were  lo- 
cated, and  livB  in  the  overcrowded  conditions 
tlien  necessary.  The  wages  had  to  be  enough, 
in  effect,  to  enable  each  to  support  two  homes. 

The  wages  necessarily  paid  in  the  shipyards 
aifected  the  whole  country.  Otlicr  employers 
everywhere  had  to  boost  the  wages  in  order  to 
hold  their  men.  Every  time  they  boosted  the 
wages  of  their  men  they  boosted  the  prices  of 
the  things  which  the  men  made,  so  as  to  get 
their  money  back.  Thus  the  wave  of  high  wages 
and  high  prices  spread. 

G overnirtent  employes  in  common  with 
other  workers  felt  the  pinch  of  rising  prices 
and  clamored  for  relief.  In  August,  1919,  over 
tiie  protest  of  the  Postoffice  Department,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Postal  Employes  suc- 
ceeded in  securing  the  passage  of  a  bill  grant- 
ing to  the  clerks  and  carriers  an  average  in- 
crease in  salary  of  about  $150  per  year.  About 
250,000  men  and  women  workers  Avere  affected, 
thus  increasing  the  postal  budget  by  about  $40,- 
000,000  per  year, 

A  little  after  the  bill  for  relieving  the  condi- 
tion of  the  postal  workers  had  passed,  attention 
was  conspicuously  dra-wn  to  another  class  of 


workers  in  Washington,  and  the  Nolan  bill  was 
passed  making  the  minimum  wage  for  Govern- 
ment service  at  the  capital  $90  per  month.  This 
raised  the  wages  of  66,000  employes,  some  of 
whom  were  then  receiving  only  $60  and  had  not 
had  an  increase  of  salary  in  eleven  yeai-s.  One 
of  these  was  a  woman  eighty-four  years  of  age 
who  entered  the  Government  employ  forty-nine 
years  before  at  $432  per  year  and  was  in  the 
fall  of  1919  receiving  $729  per  year. 

Other  Government  Advances 

THE  advance  of  wages  of  Government  em- 
ployes was  not  confined  to  Washington.  It 
also  occurred  in  New  York  City,  where  an  exten- 
sive campaign  for  better  living  conditions  was 
carried  on  in  the  faU  of  1919  by  policemen,  fire- 
men and  other  municipal  employes.  As  a  result 
of  the  agitation  the  pajToU  of  the  city  for  1920 
was  increased  to  the  extent  of  $10,000,000,  an 
average  increase  of  about  $100  to  each  of  the 
109,000  employes  on  the  city  payroll.  Of  t^his 
amount  $1,250,000  went  to  the  firemen  and 
$2,750,000  to  the  police.  These  increases  raised 
the  pay  of  first-grade  firemen  and  policemen  to 
$1900  per  year.  Before  the  increase  went  into 
effect  it  was  said  that  the  policemen  of  New 
York  were  receiving  less  wages  than  the  union 
dishwashers  in  the  restaurants.  No  increases 
were  made  in  New  York  to  city  employes  receiv- 
ing more  than  $3000.  We  thinlt  Mayor  Hylan 
handled  tliis  matter  in  a  very  just  and  proper 
way.    Others  may  well  profit  by  his  example. 

New  York  Wage  Items 

ACCOKDING  to  the  information  Avhioh  reaches 
.us,  ■window  cleaners  in  New  York  City  receive 
$36  per  week,  telegraph  operators  $37  to  $40 
per  week,  street  car  conductors  $6.40  per  day, 
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andpaperhangers  $8  per  day.  Tailors  get  $50  per 
•week  for  a  forty-four-hourweek;  tailors' helpers 
get  $40  and  the  "women  helpers  get  $35.  Alter- 
ation -workers  get  $45  per  week.  All  garment 
workers  get  time  and  a  half  for  overtime. 

The  president  of  one  of  the  largest  retail 
clothing  concerns  in  New  York,  a  concern  which 
does  its  own  manufacturing,  has  stated  that  the 
labor  costs  in  clothing  are  now  so  high  that 
fully  80%  of  tlie  prices  charged  go  into  the  labor 
required  for  making  the  cloth  and  trimmings 
and  putting  them  into  the  finished  suit.  It  is 
also  said  that  in  the  last  three  years  the  work- 
ers have  received  advances  in  wages  of  more 
than  100%.  A  bright  feature  for  dealers  in 
clothing  at  present  is  that  on  account  of  the 
prevailing  shortage  in  all  lines  there  are  no 
losses  from  shopworn  goods,  as  nothing  is  car- 
ried over  from  one  season  to  another. 

In  September  the  longshoremen  of  New  York 
demanded  an  increase  of  15  cents  per  hour, 
bringing  their  wage  up  to  $1  per  hour,  with 
double  pay  for  overtime  and  for  handling  sal- 
vage. In  the  same  month  the  stevedores  of 
Porto  Kico,  backed  by  the  International  Long- 
shoremen's Union  of  America,  surprised  the 
natives  and  surprised  the  world  by  suddenly 
presenting  demands  for  an  increase  from  30 
cents  per  hour  to  75  cents  per  hour,  with  time 
and  a  half  for  overtime,  night  work,  Sundays 
and  holidays. 

In  August,  1919,  the  average  weekly  wages  in 
New  York  state  were  $23.85.  The  average  week- 
ly earnings  of  factory  workers  were  as  follows : 
AVater,  light  and  power $28.80 


Metals  and  machinery.. 
Paper   manufacture— 
Sjonp,  clav  and'  glass.. 


Printing  and  paper  goods. 
CheTnicaly,  oils  and  paints- 
Furs,  leather  and  rubber — 
Clothing 


Wood  rnanufactures 

Food,  beverages,  tobacco... 
Textiles 


26.44 
25.96 
24.11 
24.05 
23.40 
23.30 
22.56 
21.99 
21.69 
18.88 


Massachusetts  Wage  Notes 

AT  BOSTON  in  October  the  National  Indus- 
-  trial  Conference  Board  reported  that  in  the 
five  years  from  July  14, 1909,  to  March  19, 1919, 
the  wages  in  eight  leading  industries  had  ad- 
vanced all  the  way  from  62%  to  110%  to  offset 
advances  in  cost  of  living  ranging  all  the  way 


from  74%  to  112%.    Thus  the  net  condition  of 
the  workers  is  worse  by  12%  to  2%. 

Items  frequently  get  into  the  New  York 
papers  which  are  calculated  to  misrepresent  the 
workers  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  The 
papers  here  have  been  circulating  stories  to  the 
effect  that  shoe  workers  in  Boston  are  making 
$120  per  week.  Like  the  stories  of  the  fabulous 
wages  paid  to  engineers  and  conductors,  this 
is  probably  some  isolated  case  where  a  single 
worker  by  working  two  days  in  one  has  made 
this  wage  for  one  week.  We  doubt  that  this 
is  a  truthful  report. 

It  could  hardly  be  true  in  Brooklyn,  where  the 
8000  shoe  workers  average  between  $35  and  $40 
per  week.  The  cutters  make  a  little  more  than 
this,  their  earnings  on  piece  work  frequently 
running  to  $60  per  week  and  sometimes  as  high 
as  $75  per  week.  Those  who  make  th6  higher 
wages  have  to  work  very  hard  for  it,  and  they 
earn  their  money.  The  shoe  factories  are  ivj- 
ing  now  to  standardize  costs,  and  the  workers 
are  trjdng  to  get  a  standard  wage.  "Where  the 
employes  do  network  at  piece  work  they  are  ask- 
ing for  $1  per  hour  for  a  forty-four  hour  week. 

In  Massachusetts  there  has  been  established 
a  minimum  wage  of  $12.50  for  candy  workors. 
This  amount  is  said  to  be  the  very  least  that 
a  self-supporting  woman  can  exist  upon  and 
maintain  her  health.  The  $12.50  is  itemized  as 
follows.  We  hope  the  thoughtful  will  not  fail 
to  take  note  of  the  sum  which  is  set  aside  for 
self-improvement.  It  represents  the  chajicc 
that  the  young  woman  has  of  getting  a  footing 
in  a  better  occupation: 

Board  and  lodging ST.OO  —  .. 


Clothing 

Carfare 

Laundry  

Vacation 

Kecreation 

Doctor  and  dentist 

Savings  and  insurance- 
Incidentals  


Newspapers  and  magazines- 

Self-improvement 

Church . 


2.25 
.'Q> 
.50 
.40 
.30 
.30 
.30 
.25 
.18 
.15 
.11 


$12.50 

Foreign  Wage  Items 

THE  wage  situation  in  England  is  still  in  a 
very  unsettled  condition.  Large  smns  were 
until  recently  paid  out  in  unemplo3-ment  pen- 
sions. Table  hands  in  England  now  receive  mini- 
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muni  wages  of  $lu  per  week.  This  is  a  great  deal 
more  than  formerly  received,  but  does  not  rep- 
resent a  liigher  wage  when  the  cost  of  living  is 
taken  into  account. 

Wages  for  tJie  well-to-do  continue  to  improve! 
In  IWV.  ihoro  A\ere  in  England  11,000  men 
wliofo  earning.<  were  $23,000  per  year,  and  in 
1919  this  number  had  bpcome  18,000.  In  1909, 
there  were  IGG  whose  incomes  Avere  $250,000 
per  year;  in  1019  this  number  was  321,  almost 
double.  In  1909,  there  were  65  whose  incomes 
were  over  $500,000  per  year ;  in  1919  this  num- 
ber was  148,  more  than  double.  As  a  class, 
the  well-to-do  are  as  anxious  as  other  workers 
that  their  wages  should  not  be  reduced,  and 
they  generally  move  in  select  circles  Avhere  their 
opinions  count  for  something. 

Miscellaneous  Wage  Items 

WHAT  wages  ought  a  rich  man  to  receive? 
Wliat  wages  ought  anybody  to  receive? 
It  all  dei>end.s  upon  circumstances;  upon  what 
his  value  i.s  to  the  community.  It  is  often  more 
profitable  to  a  business,  and  therefore  to  a  com- 
munity, to  have  an  expert  brought  in  at  $100 
per  day  than  to  have  all  the  wages  of  all  the 
regular  employes  in  the  business  advanced  10%. 
The  expert  might  save  the  business;  the  un- 
•wLse  raise  in  wages  might  kill  it.  The  right 
way  to  compare  f-kill  and  energy  and  get  the 
1>est  results  i'rom  botli  is  an  unknown  way.  The 
nineteenth  century  did  not  know  all  about  this 
problem.  Perfect  economio  wisdom  is  ahead, 
not  behind.  Wc  all  want  to  do  full  justice  to 
the  workers  of  every  class. 

Ford,  of  the  Ford  Motor  Car  interests,  is 
trying  to  solve  Ih"^  problem  for  himself  and  his 
men,  and  let  oeonouiipt?  of  the  next  generation 
"  decide  wliothor  lie  acted  wisely  or  foolishly.  But 
ho  is  geiiiiig  results.  The  minimum  wage  of 
his  men  until  recently  was  $G  per  day,  but  in- 
stead of  bemoaning  this,  as  is  the  case  with  so 
many  capitalists,  he  has  now  raised  the  mini- 
mum wage  to  $3  per  day,  the  wages  in  some  in- 
stances going  as  high  as  $12  per  day.  Besides 
this,  he  expects  by  next  summer  to  reduce  the 
prices  of  Ford  automobiles  and  to  have  back 
exclusively  in  his  ovm  hands  all  the  stock  of  the 
Ford  company,  now  approximating  in  value 
$1,000,000,000.  Tills  would  bo  the  largest  single 
cnter])i-isL'  over  owned  and  managed  by  one  man. 

In  September,  tlie  board  of  trustee.'  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  increased  tlie  salaries  of 


all  faculty  members  by  an  addition  of  approxi- 
mately 20%  to  partially  cover  the  80%  increase 
in  cost  of  living.  This  reached  all  those  whose 
salaries  were  less  than  $7000  per  year. 

Turning  from  college  professors  to  street 
railway  men,  the  Amalgamated  Association  of 
Street  and  Electric  Railway  Employes  stated 
before  the  Federal  Electrical  Bailways  Ccmims- 
sion  in  October  that  a  minimum  wage  of  $6.40 
was  desired  for  each  employe  as  a  living  wage. 
To  some  papers  this  seems  a  terrible  thing;  they 
argue  that  this  would  be  entirely  too  much  to 
pay  to  a  stenographer.  Maybe  it  would ;  it  all 
depends  upon  what  the  stenographer  had  to  do 
with  his  or  her  wages.  It  costs  stenographers 
,iust  as  much  to  live  as  it  does  other  people,  and 
it  takes  as  much  brains  to  transcribe  shorthand 
notes  and  operate  a  typewriter  as  to  collect 
fares  or  run  an  electric  motor. 

Calm  Judgment  Needed 

IT  IS  a  time  for  calm  judgment.    In  his  state- 
ment to  the  railway  shopmen  shortly  before 
he  began  lus  "Western  trip,  the  President  said : 

"It  i3  ncitlier  wise  aor  feasible  to  take  care  o£  io- 
creascii  in  the  wages  of  railroad  employ^  at  this  tizne  by 
increases  in  freight  rates.  Only  by  keeping  the  coet  of 
production  on  its  present  level,  by  inctcasing  production 
and  by  rigid  economy  and  saving  on  the  part  of  the  jieo- 
p]e,  can  wc  hope  for  large  decreases  in  the  burdensome 
coat  of  living  which  now  weigiis  us  down.  Demands  ua- 
wieely  made  and  passionately  insisted  upon  at  tius  time 
menace  the  peace  and  prosperit}'  of  the  country  as  noth- 
ing else  coiiid,  and  thus  contribute  to  bring  about  th« 
very  results  which  such  demands  are  intended  to 
remedy/' 

In  the  spirit  of  the  President's  counsel, TEe 
painters,  paperhangers  and  decorators  of  Ho- 
Ijokcn  in  August  last  voted  to  renounce  their 
demands  for  $1.50  increase  per  .day  and  de- 
cided to  make  the  best  of  their  $6.50  per  day. 
At  about  the  same  time  certain  rapresentatives 
of  the  Midvale  Steel  Company,  in  convention  at 
Atlantic  City,  issued  a  published  protest  against 
further  advances  in  wages,  declaring,  "That  the 
persistent  and  unceasing  demand  qf  workmen 
employed  in  all  classes  and  kinds  of  industries 
for  a  shorter  day's  work  and  an  increased  wage 
in  order  to  meet  the  present  high  cost  of  living 
is  uneconomic  and  unwise  and  should  not  be 
encouraged''.  We  do  not  know  whether  or  not 
it  is  true,  as  reported,  that  the  Midvale  Steel 
Company  paid  the  expenses  of  these  representa- 
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tives  to  and  from  Atlantic  City  and  while  there. 
If  80,  it  would  detract  somewhat  from  the  value 
of  their  published  statement. 

To  settle  the  wage  warfare  we  need  the  guid- 
ance of  the  Avisest  worker  of  all  the  ages.  Not 
many  have  noticed  the  premium  which  the  Lord 
pats  upon  work.  Not  eternal  loafing  but  eternal 
work  in  the  interest  of  others  is  held  out  in  the 
Scriptures  as  the  reward  of  the  Lord's  over- 
coming saints.  Of  the  divine  attributes  it  is 
said,  "They  have  no  rest  day  and  night".  (Reve- 
lation 4:8)  Other  statements  of  similar  import 
are  the  follo\nng:  "My  Father  worketh  [right 
•long]  until  now,  and  1  work".  (John  5: 17)  "I 
must  work  the  works  of  him  that  sent  me,  while 
it  is  day:  the  night  cometh  when  no  man  can 
work."  (John  9:4)  "We  are  his  workmanship, 
created  in  Christ  Jesus  unto  good  works." 
(Ephesians  2 :  10)  "It  is  God  which  worketh  in 
you  both  to  \n\\  and  to  do."  (Philippians  2: 13) 
"We  are  laborers  together  with  God."  (1  Corin- 
thians 3:9)  "Workers  together  A\-ith  him."  (2 
Corinthians  6:1)  "Who  shall  change  the  body 
of  our  humiliation,  that  it  may  be  fashioned 
like  xmto  his  glorious  body,  according  to  the 
working  whereby  he  is  able  to  subdue  all  things 
unto  himself." — ^Philippians  3 :  21. 

British  Economics 

THOSE  who  have  given  the  matter  careful 
study  claim  that  if  the  war  interest  is  to  be 
paid  and  if  labor  and  capital  are  to  receive  their 
present  rewards,  England  must  produce  two  or 
three  times  as  much  as  she  did  in  1913.  But 
although  there  is  less  unemploj-ment  in  England 
now  tlian  was  ever  kno-wm  before,  and  although 
production  is  going  ahead  full  blast,  yet  the 
production  is  not  enough  to  enable  the  people 
as  a  whole  to.  turn  over  annually  to  the  govern- 
ment the  three  or  four  billion  dollars  necessary 
to  meet  the  interest  charges  owed  to  those  in 
England  and  America  who  financed  the  war. 

The  economics  of  the  situation  would  seem  to 
say  in  stentorian  tones  that  if  it  was  necessary 
for  the  people  to  work  and  save  during  the  war 
in  order  to  win  it,  it  is  now  necessary  for  them 
to  work  and  save  to  recover  from  its  effects. 
The  people  are  working  hard,  but  they  are  not 
working  the  same  hours  as  formerly;  and  it  is 
«!aimed  that  the  figures  show  that  in  proportion 
tts  the  hours  were  reduced  the  production  was 
njduced.  Tliis  helps  to  keep  the  cost  of  living 
lip,  and  has  the  effect  of  narrowing  the  market 


for  the  goods  produced,  because  the  higher  the 
prices  of  goods  the  fewer  people  can  afford  to 
buy.  Production  is  the  backbone  of  prosperity. 

The  people  are  not  as  frugal  as  during  the 
war,  or  even  before  the  war.  The  food  statistics 
show  that  they  are  eating  more  per  capita  than 
they  did.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that 
more  families  than  formerly  have  been  able  to 
lay  in  stores  of  provisions,  and  partly  to  the 
reaction  which  has  followed  the  strain  of  the 
years  of  privation. 

Then  the  war  has  had  the  effect  of  fostering 
extravagance.  War  profits  in  some  directions 
have  been  enormous,  and  a  get-rich-quick  boom 
has  been  sweeping  the  country.  Speculation  is 
rife,  the  eldest  cotton  mills  are  changing  hands, 
and  war  profits  are  being  used  for  other  things 
than  the  pajinent  of  debts.  Small  factories, 
capable  of  producing  but  half  a  dozen  cars  per 
week,  have  been  flooded  with  orders  for  thou- 
sands of  automobiles.  It  is  estimated  that  300,(K)0 
people  have  ordered  cars  and  paid  $250  apiece 
deposit  upon  them;  but  multitudes  of  these 
orders  caimot  be  filled  because  raw  materials 
cannot  be  had.  Mills  and  factories  are  being 
sold  at  five  times  their  pre-war  figures.  Trusts 
are  in  the  making,  and  what  was  a  land  of  small 
corporations  promises  to  be  a  replica  of  Amer- 
ica. Minds  accustomed  to  war  cannot  accustom 
themselves  to  the  economic  conditions  of  peace. 

The  women  workers,  of  whom  4,000,000  were 
drawn  into  industry  during  the  war  to  take  the 
place  of  men,  cannot  be  induced  to  return  to 
work  as  seri'ants;  and  their  griefs,  family  dis- 
ruptions, unfamiliar  work  and  high  wages  have 
made  them  factors  of  a  kind  never  before  6% 
countered.  The  men,  too,  after  lining  in  the 
open  for  five  years,  can  with  difficulty  bring 
themselves  to  face  the  daily  grind  of  factory 
work,  and  are  disturbed  by  the  high  cost  of 
living  and  the  inequalities  of  the  wage  situation. 
All  of  these  items  work  against  the  phenomenal 
production  which  seems  to  be  so  necessary  in 
an  economic  sense. 

In~order  to  allay  discontent  the  government 
has  been  selling  flour  at  less  than  cost,  operating 
the  railways  at  an  annual  loss  running  into  the 
hundreds  of  millions,  and  producing  and  mar- 
keting coal  on  the  same  basis.  This  cannot  go 
on  indefinitely.  It  is  folly  to  think  that  wealth 
is  inexhaustible,  and  that  any  government  can 
continue  to  expend  without  having  a  day  of 
reckoning  with  those  whose  money  it  is  spending. 
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SOCIAL  AND  EDUCATIONAL 


America's  Greatest  Asset 

HAPPy,  intelligent,  swept-dispositionecl  chil- 
dren constitute  tlio  nations  most  valuable 
aiiset.  Stos-t  chilcii-en  arc  happy,  intelligent  and 
sweet  if  they  arc  avcII,  The  Children's  Bureau 
of  the  Department  of  Labor  describes  a  well- 
nourished  child  as  one  vcho  "first  of  all,  meas- 
ures np  to  racial  and  family  standards  of  his 
agB  in  heiglit  and  weight.  He  has  good  color, 
bright  eyes — no  blue  or  dark  circles  underneath 
them — ^and  smooth,  glossy  hair.  His  carriage  is 
good,  his  step  elastic,  his  flesh  firm,  and  his 
muscles  -well  developed.  In  disposition  he  is 
nstiRlIy  happy  and  good-natured;  he  is  brim- 
ful of  life  and  animal  spirits  and  is  constantly 
active  both  physically  and  mentally.  His  sleep 
is  sound,  his  appetite  and  digestion  good,  his 
bowels  regular.  He  if,  in  short,  what  nature 
meant  liira  to  be  before  anything  else — a  happy, 
Jicalthy  young  animal." 

It  is  a  most  unfortunate  fact  that  the  average 
American  family  is  shrinking  in  size  and  that, 
as  previously  stated  in  these  columns,  the 
quality  of  the  cliildrcn,  physically  speaking,  is 
poor.  We  think  the  people  of  tliis  country  ought 
to  give  move  attention  to  building  up  these 
children  and  less  to  building  guns  and  battle- 
sliips.  Kor  are  ive  anxious  to  have  the  childreji 
properly  developed  so  that  they  will  be  the 
Ijetter  cannon  fodder  when  some  wave  of  crim- 
inal limacy  and  greed  under  the  guise  of  militar- 
ism sweeps  over  the  land.  We  want  the  children 
to  ,grow  up  so  that  they  can  enjoy  the  blessings 
of  life  and  peace. 

Som«  progress  is  being  made  in  the  care  cf 
the  children.  In  1880  the  infant  mortality  in 
New  York  City  Avas  2S6  per  thousand  infants 
bom ;  by  191S  this  had  fallen  to  92.  And  even  in 
the  orphan  asylums,  where  one  would  hardly 
look  for  progress  along  these  lines,  it  is  claimed 
that  when  recently  a  record  was  taken  of  the 
weights  and  heights  of  the  children  in  New  York 
state  asylums,  as  compared  with  children  out- 
side the  institutions,  even  the  thrifty  State 
Board  of  Charities  found  that  only  a  small 
percentage  of  undernourishment  existed.  It  is 
claimed  that  one  important  reason  for  this  is 
that  all  the  food  the  children  do  get  in  these 
institutions  is  properly  utilized.   The  children 


go  to  bed  early,  and  do  not  have  their  digestive-^ 
apparatus  injured  by  meals  that  are  too  hravy 
for  them  or  by  food  betv.con  meals.  A  person 
who  remains  in  bed  several  hours  longer  than 
the  normal  hours  of  rest  does  not  re<|uirc  as 
much  food  as  one  that  is  awake  and  active 
during  a  portion  of  that  time. 

Herbert  Hoover  has  expressed  his  conviction 
that^  if  the  children  of  the  United  States  are 
properly  cared  for,  the  whole  problem  of  Amer- 
icanization will  be  solved  in  twenty  years,  and 
that  "tlie  attitude  of  a  nation  toward  child  wel- 
fare will  soon  become  the  test  of  civilization" — 
ratlier  than  tlie  number  of  battleships  it  pos- 
sesses, we  feel  like  adding.  Mr.  Hoover  is  sup- 
posed to  be  in  grooming  by  the  high  priests  of 
Wall  Street  as  the  joint  candidate  of  the  now 
practically  unified  European,  British  and  Amer- 
ican interests,  representing  what  remains  of 
former  American  parties.  He  is  no  doubt  a  very 
fine  man,  and  has  touched  American  hearts  in 
the  right  place  in  speaking  to  them  about  their 
children.  That  is  what  Americans  Avant  to  know 
— ^liow  their  children  can  bo  properly  cared  for, 
physically,  mentally  and  in  every  way,  so  that 
they  will  be  qualified  for  manhood  and  woman- 
hood. Manifestly,  then,  the  thing  to  do  is  to  give 
attention  to  them,'  to  consider  their  needs. 

One  of  the  first  things  that  children  require, 
if  they  are  to  keep  well,  and  if  they  arc  to  grow, 
is  milk.  Most  children  in  America  get  the  milk 
they  need,  although  there  arc  millions  who  do 
not,  but  in  Europe,  following  the  war,  there  are 
literally  thousands  upon  thousands  who  were 
several  years  old  before  they  had  ever  tasted 
milk,  and  who  did  not  know  what  bread  is. 
When  these  children  were  reached  by  the  food 
reliefs  they  were  emaciated  or  bloated  from 
starvation ;  but  after  the  condensed  ndlk  stations 
were  opened,  many  of  these  poor  little  fellows 
that  were  not  able  to  stand  because  malnutrition 
had  so  softened  their  bones,  were  able  to  walk 
and  play  in  two  weeks  time,  all  because  their 
starving  bodies  had  a  little  watered  condensed 
milk  fed  to  them.  The  same  children  were  so  in 
need  of  fats  that  when  given  plain  army  soap 
to  help  them  get  cleaned  up,  they  ate  the  soap. 

As  a  result  of  the  relief  work,  the  disease 
mortality  of  the  Belgian  children  is  now  less  , 
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than  ■what  it  was  before  tho  war,  despite  the 
fact  tljat  they  Aveiit  through  five  years  of  famine. 
In  New  Zealand,  wliere  they  did  not  especially 
feel  the  economic  strain  of  the  war,  and  where 
there  is  a  superb  nursing  service,  vriih  hospital 
and  medical  care  and  instruction  of  mothers  in 
■the  science  of  cliikl  nurture,  the  infant  death 
■*ate  is  the  lowest  in  the  world. 

Child  Labor 

THE  national  child  labor  law  proliibits  the 
employment  of  children  under  fourteen  in 
factories,  mills,  canneries  and  workshops,  and 
under  sixteen  in  mines  and  quarries.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  child  labor  was  reduced  40%  in  the 
.United  States  since  tliis  law  went  into  effect, 
but  the  war  affected  these  figures  unfavorably 
and  the  conditions  arc  still  bad.  There  are 
forces  working  against  effective  child  labor 
legislation.  Southeni  cotton  mills  (financed  in 
Wall  Street)  have  contested  the  right  of  Con- 
fess to  place  a  near  prohibitive  tax  on  child 
labor  products,  and  the  Supreme  Court  has 
declared  unconstitutional  the  law  prohibiting 
the  use  of  child  labor  on  any  products  that 
enter  into  interstate  commerce. 

During  the  war  the  number  of  young  children 
■''gainfully''  employed  increased  greatly,  as  was 
inevitable,  and  the  hours  of  labor  of  those  who 
did  "work  were  also  increased.  Violations  of  the 
law  are  so  common  as  to  attract  almost  no 
attention.  In  the  summer  of  1918,  in  one  state, 
despite  the  law  that  the  minimum  age  for  em- 
ployment in  canneries  is  fourteen  years,  there 
were  found  721  children  under  that  age,  in- 
cluding fifty  that  were  not  yet  ten  years  old. 
The  1910  census  shoAved  1,419,098  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  ten  and  fifteen  employed  on 
farms  and  338,420  in  miscellaneous  occupations, 
not  including  manufacturing  and  mining. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Czecho-Slovakian 
republic  was  to  pass  laws  making  the  minimum 
age  for  child  workers  fourteen.  In  Belgium  the 
minimimi  age  for  child  labor  is  fourteen,  and 
children  and  women  are  positively  forbidden  to 
■work  in  acid  factories  or  other  plants  where 
their  health  would  be  endangered.  These  laws 
are  strictly  enforced. 

The  conditions  of  children  in  the  Argentine 
republic  arc  very  bad,  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
father  docs  not  earn  enough  to  support  a  family 
properly.  Like  the  South  of  Ireland,  the  country 


is  largely  under  the  domination  of  ecclesiastical 
politicans,  and  what  else  can  be  expected? 
However,  in  less  benighted  lands  conditions  are 
not  as  favorable  as  we  would  like  to  see  them; 
for  even  in  enlightened  Massachusetts  investi- 
gations have  slww-n  that  30%  of  the  families 
can  not  give  the  children  schooling  beyond  the 
compulsory  age  limit. 

Prohibition  in  New  Hampshire 

IN  THE  eleven  cities  of  New  Hampshire: 
Berlin,  Concord,  Dover,  Franklin,  Keene, 
Laconia,  Bochester,  Manchester,  Nashua,  Ports- 
mouth, and  Somersworth,  with  a  combined  popu- 
lation of  207,836,  there  were  arrested  for  drunk- 
enness in  the  year  1917,  under  the  local  option 
law  then  in  effect,  9,260  persons.  In  the  same 
cities  during  the  year  1919  the  total  number  of 
arrests  for  drunkenness  were  1,660.  This  is  a 
reduction  of  more  than  80%  for  all  the  cities  of 
the  state  taken  together. 

In  three  of  the  foregoing  cities,  Keene,  Lacon- 
ia, and  Bochester,  there  were  369  arrests  for 
drunkenness  in  1917,  due  to  liquor  having  been 
obtained  elsewhere,  as  those  cities  "were  No- 
License  cities  in  the  year  1917.  The  wholesome 
effect  of  state-^wide  prohibition  may  be  seen  in 
the  fact  that  in  the  same  cities  in  1919  the  total 
arrests  for  drunkenness  were  73. 

This  is  a  decrease  in  drunkenness,  with  its 
attendant  miseries  and  crime^  in  which  all  de- 
cent men  and  women  can  rejoice.  "We  discern 
the  hand  of  God  in  the  ruin  of  the  liquor  business 
in- America,  and  give  God  the  glory  for  it. 

Something  Coming  Down  

THEKE  are  four  newspapers  in  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. ;  and  one  of  them,  evidently  believing 
that  the  present  high  prices  cannot  continue 
and  determined  to  build  up  a  large  circulation, 
suddenly  surprised  the  other  papers  in  the  city 
by  going  back  to' the  old  rate  of  one  cent  for  the 
daily  paper  and  five  cents  for  the  Sunday  paper. 
The'  cut  in  the  price  of  the  paper  has  caused 
considerable  excitement,  ■with  numerous  fights 
among  the  newsboys.  It  is  said  that  the  three 
higher-priced  papers  have  combined  to  prevent 
newsboys  and  news-stands  from  selling  the 
cheaper  paper,  and  that  the  publishers  have  been 
compelled  to  hire  girls  to  handle  the  paper  in 
order  to  prevent  street  fighting  among  the  news- 
boys, as  the  newsboys  ■will  not  fight  the  girls. 
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Failing  Mineral  Resources 

TX  THE  GOLDEN  AGE  for  October  1,  1919, 
•*•  ye  presented  facts  showjiig  that  the  oil 
basins  in  the  United  States  ai-e  rapidly  playing 
out.  They  ^ill  produce  somo  oil  lor  a  long  time 
yet,  but  the  oil  consumption  for  explosive  motor 
engines  and  other  purposes  is  now  so  great  that 
the  United  States  can  no  longer  find  within  its 
borders  sufficient  crude  oil  to  supply  its  needs 
and  is  importing  large  quantities  from  Mexico. 

Fuel  oil  for  steam-raising  purposes  is  now 
being  discouraged  in  the  technical  journals,  the 
attention  of  users  being  drawn  to  the  fact  that 
the  thermal  efficiency  of  oil  when  tised  as  a  fuel 
is  only  10%  to  15% ;  whereas,  when  it  is  -used 
in  internal  combustion  engines,  its  thermal  effi- 
ciency is  from  30%  to  35%.  This  gradually 
evaporating  oil  supply  is  sending  up  the  price 
of  gasoline,  and  it  must  go  higher  and  higher. 

We  used  to  think  of  the  mineral  resources  of 
the  "United  States  as  inexhaustible,  and  that  is 
still  a  proper  term  to  use  in  describing  them ;  but 
it  comes  as  a  shock  to  have  a  Congress  of  Min- 
ing Engineers  meet  and  solemnly  consider  what 
can  be  done  to  prevent  the  complete  cessation 
of  gold  production  in  our  country. 

They  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the,  reduc- 
tion in  gold  output  of  the  United  States  in  1918, 
the  last  year  for  which  figures  are  available,  was 
$15,000,000  less  as  compared  with  the  previous 
year.  It  is  now  only  $68,476,700  per  year.  Gold 
is  being  used  faster  in  the  arts  than  it  can  be 
produced;  and  at  that  rate  of  decrease  in  pro- 
duction the  whole  story  will  be  finished  in  less 
than  five  years.  The  trade  demands  for  gold 
in  the  United  States  are  about  $90,000,000  per 
anntun.  It  is  now  profitable  to  purchase  gold 
from  the  United  States  Treasury,  at  the  coinage 
value,  and  use  it  in  the  arts.  In  other  words, 
gold  is  now  really  at  a  premium,  though  not 
monetarily  so. 

Tlie  gold-producing  states,  in  the  order  of 
th*.-ir  importance  as  gold  producers,  are  Cali- 
foi-nia.  Colorado,  Alaska,  Xevada,  South  Da- 
kota, Arizona,  Montana,  and  Utah.  Smaller 
quantities  come  from  the  Philippines,  Oregon, 
Idaho,  New  Mexico,  and  Washington.  Eleven 
o'ther  states  produce  negligible  quantities. 


Gold  is  failing  elsewliere.  Condition?  similar 
to  those  in  the  United  States  prevail  in  South 
Africa.  During  19lS,  as  «*omparod  with  1017, 
there  was  a  decline  of  approximately  .$10,000,- 
000  in  the  value  of  the  total  output  of  gold  in  the 
Transvaal  region.  Added  to  the  declining  pro- 
duction is  the  gold  hunger  of  tlie  war,  the  ex- 
travagances due  to  inflation,  Avhich  have  led 
myriads  ot"  people  into  the  purchase  of  articles 
made  of  gold  or  plated  with  it,  and  the  hoarding 
which  has  been  practised  by  the  timid,  who  de- 
lusively hope  that  they  can  thus  avert  impend- 
ing calamities. 

The  loss  in  silver  production  is  not  as  great, 
amounting  to  only  about  $4,000,000;  but  the 
total  value  of  the  amount  produced  is  some 
$2,000,000  less  than  the  value  of  the  gold  pro- 
duced; and  neither  production  amounts  to 
much  for  a  country  boasting  of  110,000,000  peo- 
ple. The  value  of  the  silver  production  in  191S 
amounted  to  $66,480,129, 

The  silver-producing  states,  in  the  order  of 
their  importance  as  silver  producers,  are  Mon- 
tana, Utah,  Nevada,  Idaho,  Colorado,  and  Ari- 
zona. Smaller  quantities  come  from  California, 
Alaska,  New  Mexico,  Texas,  Michigan,  Wash- 
ington, South  Dakota,  Oregon,  and  Tennessee. 
Twelve  otlier  states  produce  a  little  silver. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  American  mines  are  now 
actually  producing  a  less  tonnage  of  gold,  sil- 
ver, lead,  zinc,  and  even  of  iron  than  they  were 
several  years  ago.  The  statistics  usually  pub- 
lished make  the  value  of  the  product  seem  to  be 
more,  but  this  is  because  of  the  vanishing  value 
of  the  dollar.  The  actual  quantity  produced  per 
capita  is  less  than  in  former  years. 

The  Scriptures  seem  to  indicate  that  a  time  is 
coming  when  gold  r.nd  silver  will  not  be  as  much 
prized  as  now.  "I  will  make  a  man  more  pre- 
cious than  fine  gold ;  even  a  man  that  the  golden 
wedge  of  Ophir.  Therefore  I  will  shake  the 
heavens  [ecclesiastical  powers],  and  the  earth 
[usual  social  arrangements]  shall  remove  out  of 
her  place,  in  the  wrath  of  the  Lord  of  hosts, 
and  in  the  day  of  his  fierce  anger.  Behold  I  will 
stir  up  the  Medes  against  them,  which  shall  not 
regard  silver;  and  as  for  gold,  they  phall  not 


delight  in  it."- 


-Isaiahl3:12,l'>,17. 
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The  Making  of  a  Ford  Jin  R.  r.  Rockhoff 

ONE  01'  the  venders  of  ihe  present  indus- 
trial -VN-orld  is  the  malung  of  the  Ford  car. 
System  and  attention  to  detail  have  won  for  this 
industry  a  -world-wide  reputation.  A  detailed 
analysis  ol  every  problem  of  production  has 
enabled  Mr.  Ford  to  put  on  the  market  thousands 
of  cans  at  a  moderate  price,  and  still  be  able  to 
pay  his  employes  a  minimum  wage  of  $6.00 
per  day,  and  also  receive  a  comfortable  return 
for  his  own  efforts. 

A  visit  to  the  Ford  plant  reveals  some  very 
interesting  facts.  In  the  warehouses  immense 
quantities  of  material  are  handled,  necessitating 
a  systematic  and  orderly  method  of  handling. 
Thousands  o£  tons  of  iron  and  steel,  piled  tier 
upon  tier,  are  classified  as  to  kind  and  quality 
and  stored  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  easily 
accessible  and  ready  for  immediate  use. 

In  the  production  departments  each  piece  of 
production  machinery  is  carefully  studied  with 
a  view  of  its  achieving  the  greatest  possible 
results  with  the  least  effort,  and  of  avoiding 
every  possible  waste.  Each  man  has  his  specific 
duties  to  perform  and  the  work  is  so  simplified 
that  an  unskilled  worker  can,  in  a  short  time, 
produce  a  nbrmal  day's  work. 

Every  employe  is  given  an  opportunity  to 
make  good  at  work  to  which  he  can  adapt  him- 
self according  to  health,  strength,  size  and 
ability.  A  tall  man  is  given  a  tall  man's  job, 
while  the  little  man  is  saved  the  extra  effort  of 
a  long'  reach,  and  possible  over-exertion,  which 
might  prove  a  handicap  to  him.  Too  often  large 
concerns  loss  sight  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
htunan  element  about  their  employes. 

The  parts  of  the  Ford  car  are  first  assembled 
in  units;  engine,  radiator,  steering  wheel,  axles, 
wheels  and  other  parts  being  each  assembled  in 
different  departments  as  units.  These  depart- 
ments are  kno\vn  as  sub-assembly  departments, 
and  serve  as  feeders  to  the  final  assembly. 

The  final  assembly  is  accomplished  on  a  pair 
of  rails  or  tracks  about  four  feet  apart  and 
eighteen  inches  from  the  floor  and  running  the 
length  of  the  building.  To  thi.s  track  at  various 
points  the  sub-assembled  parts  are  conveyed  by 
chutes,  chain  carriers,  and  other  modem  meth- 
ods of  conveyauce.  Beginning  at  the  end  of  the 
track,  the  first  units  to  be  assembled  are  the 
axles  and  chassis.  These  assembled,  a  traveling 
chain  is  hooked  to  the  prospective  car.  which 


starts  it  down  the  track  at  the  rate  of  a  slow 
walk,  while  the  various  parts  and  assembled 
units  are  dropped  into  their  proper  places  and 
secured.  In  these  operations  each  man  has  his 
specific  duty  to  perform,  and  the  proper  equip- 
ment to  do  Ids  work  in  an  efficient  manner. 
One  man  places  the  part,  while  another  puts  in 
the  bolts,  and  still  another  tightens  them. 

Upon  reaching  the  end  of  the  track  the  rear 
wheels  of  the  car  drop  between  two  revolving 
grooved  pulleys  protruding  through  the  floor, 
thus  forcing  them  to  turn.  A  driver  then  jumps 
on  the  car,  throws  in  the  clutch,  which  starts 
the  motor,  and  away  it  goes — complete,  less  a 
body.  The  body  is  supplied  in  another  depart- 
ment from  an  overhead  chute  and  is  bolted  on. 
Then  the  car  is  complete,  this  final  assembly 
having  been  accomplished  while  the  car  was 
in  motion  and  in  less  than  half  an  hour. 

As  many  as  3,600  cars  have  been  produced  in 
one  day,  this  being  an  average  of  about  five  cars 
every  two  minutes.  This  stupendous  output 
necessitates  a  perfect  shipping  schedule  to  avoid 
congestion  in  transportation,  as  obviously  sd 
great  a  quantity  of  cars  cannot  be  stored.  To 
avoid  this  Mr.  Ford  has  assembly  plants  in  the 
larger  cities  to  which  parts  and  sub-assembled 
units  are  shipped  and  the  cars  assembled  in 
these  branches.  In  this  way  great  economy  is 
effected,  it  being  cheaper  to  ship  parts  than  to 
ship  a  completed  car. 

The  quota  for  the  Ford  Company  for  1920  is 
set  at  1,000,000,000  cars,  or  one  car  for  every 
100  people  in  the  United  States.  Prospects  are 
that  this  mark,  will  be  passed,  as  for  the  six. 
months  beginning  witli  August,  1919,  the  output 
has  been  506,000  cars. 

The  Ford  industry  is  without  question  the 
most  wonderful  industry  in  the  world  both  as  to 
production  and  management,  and  recent  conces- 
sions to  employes  have  granted  a  very  reason- 
able return  for  their  labors,  and  it  seems  as 
though  the  Ford  interests  are  a  little  oasis  in 
the  desert  of  human  selfishness  of  our  day. 

AVhat  developments  in  industry  will  be  pos- 
sible for  the  betterment  of  humanity  in  the 
Golden  Age  are  hardly  imaginable  now,  even  as 
the  present  achievements  were  not  dreamed  of 
fifty  years  ago.  "Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear 
heard,  neither  have  entered  into  the  heart  of 
man,  the  things  which  God  hath  prepared  for 
(hem  that  love  him." — 1  Corinthians  2:9. 
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New  York's  Jitney  Lines 

IN  MANY  Western  cities,  and  in  some  Eastern 
ones,  automobile  bus  lines  or  jitneys,  as  they 
are  commonly  called,  are  familiar  features  of 
the  streets,  and  are  a  byproduct  of  the  precar- 
ious conditions  into  which  the  electric  street 
railways  have  mismanaged  themselves.  It  was 
characteristic  of  New  York  City  to  wait  until 
all  the  other  cities  in  the  country  had  tried 
jitneys  before  having  anything  to  doAvith  them, 
bnt-the  trolley  strikes  last  Fall  forced  the  issue 
and  finally  the  jitney  arrived. 

On  account  of  the  strikes,  and  for  other 
nasons,  some  of  the  electric  railway  companies 
in  Brooklyn  and  Manhattan  ceased  operating 
certain  lines  which  they  found  to  be  unprofit- 
able, and  operated  other  lines  oiily  part  of  the 
distance.  The  Board  of  Estimates  of  the  city, 
which  is  the  ruling  power,  considering  that  an 
emergency  in  the  city's  affairs  had  arisen, 
nndertook  to  bring  about  a  remedy. 

The  Board  claimed  that  the  changes  in 
Brooklyn's  transit  facilities,  with  the  conse- 
quent creation  of  970  new  transfer  joints,  caused 
anch  congestion  of  traffic  and  people  at  certain 
points  as  to  threaten  disorder,  and  that  such 
disorders  actually  occurred.  They  therefore  put 
eighty  busses  at  work  in  Brooklyn  and  a  number 
in  New  York,  temporarily,  in  some  instances, 
using  policemen  as  checkers  and  starters  at  the 
fans  terminals.  It  was  astonishing  how  the 
people  took  to  the  new  conveyances. 

On  November  14th,  114  of  the  busses  carried 
75,000  passengers  daily.  A  little  later  it  was 
claimed  that  150,000  people  were  making  use  of 
them  daily.  It  was  not  intended  to  run  them 
beyond  December  31,  1919,  but  they  became  so 
popular  that  it  did  not  seem  wise  to  discontinue 
them  at  least  during  the  season  of  icy  sidewalks, 
and  on  January  5th  it  was  estimated  that  in 
Brooklyn  alone  3,200,000  passengers  had  been 
carried  upon  them,  with  correspondingly  vast 
numbers  in  Manhattan. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  trolley 
companies  have  fought  tliis  innovation;  for 
some  of  them  were  losing  money  even  before 
the  jitneys  came.  Tlie  companies  appeared  in 
court  asking  for  restraining  orders  on  this  pro- 
gressive movement,  and  the  courts  decided  that 


the  jitneys  should  be  permitted  to  continue  the 
iiso  of  the  streets  in  the  interests  of  the  people. 

When  the  trolley  companies  appeared  in  court 
to  ask  for  the  injunction,  they  used  every  kind 
of  argrnnont  except  the  one  they  knew  would 
not  hold  good,  i.  e.,  that  the  people  would  not 
Ti?e  the  bu.sses  in  any  case.  They  did  say  that  the 
Brooklyn  trolleys  were  carrying  sixty  times  as 
many  passengers  as  the  busses  and  were  carry- 
ing them  4.2  miles  as  against  the  busses'  3 
miles,  and  that  tlie  busses  could  not  possibly 
be  operated  at  a  profit. 

They  went  on  to  say  that  if  the  city  gave  up 
its  street-cars  tind  operated  busses  exclusively  it 
would  lose  $2,950,500  due  to  the  smaller  carry- 
ing capacity  of  the  busses,  $6,000,000  in  the 
lo7iger  haul,  $2,395,899  in  taxes  and  paving, 
$500,000  in  snow  removal  and  $900,000  in  money 
paid  for  accidents,  a  total  of  $12,752,399. 

New  York  is  so  congested  that  it  seems  able 
to  absorb  and  use  every  transit  facility  that  is 
provided;  and  the  city  authorities  are  so  well 
pleased  with  the  temporary  use  of  busses  that 
they  are  contemplating  an  appropriation  for 
100  new  busses  to  be  owned  by  the -city  and  used 
to  alleviate  traffic  congestion  whenever  and 
wherever  the  city  sees  fit. 

These  new  busses  are  designed  to  hold  27 
seated  and  15  standing,  with  no  seats  on  top. 
The  busses  themselves  would  cost  $550,000,  and 
the  garage  equipment  and  spare  parts  $20,000 
more.  The  proposition  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Plant  and  Structures  is  to  operate  92  of  these 
busses  on  nine  routes  totalling  25  miles  of 
streets,  8  busses  being  held  in  reserve. 

Despite  tlie  predictions  of  the  trolley  compa- 
nies, the  Commissioner  estimates  that  with  a 
total  annual  expense  of  $650,000  per  year,  in- 
cluding the  employment  of  180  chauffeurs  at 
$1,800  per  year,  the  citVs  profit  on  the  venture 
would  be  $376.80  per  day,  all  fares  being  on  the 
five-cent  basis. 

This  estimate  would  make  the  average  oper- 
ating cost  per  bus  about  $20  per  day,  necessitat- 
ing the  carriage  of  400  fares  to  each  bus,  to  cover 
expenses.  It  must  make  ten  trips  each  way,  or 
sixty  miles  in  all,  and  carry  20  passengers  each 
way  in  order  to  do  this.  This  seems  like  a  big 
undertaking,  but  the  Commissioner  and  the  bus 
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operators  have  figured  that  they  coiild  do  it  and 
even  rnahc  ihc  route  four  mileE  instead  of  three 
aiid'faill  mai:e  a  profit  on  a  live-ceiu  fare. 

We, do  not  kno\v-  whetiier  we  are  approaching 
t.  time  Avhen  we  must  bid  goodbye  to  the  trolley, 
it  is  ail  a  matter  of  cost.  If  it  costs  less  in  the 
long  run  for  a. trolley  ear  with  cheap  iron  wheels 
10  travel  on  a  smooth  iron  track,  propelled  by 
electric  power  from  a  single  plant,  then  tlie 
trolley  it  will  bo;  but  if  it  costs  less  to  travel  on 
rnbber  tires  ov'er  the  pavement  surface,  pro- 
pelled by  individual  engines,  then  the  trolley 
liiies  must  go. 

A  bus  company  with  $2,000,000  capital  has 
been  incorporated  to  operate  throughout  New 
Jersey,  promising  to  charge  five-cent  fares  in 
competition  with  the  seven-cent  trolley  fares. 
We  eaimot  but  wonder,  Will  it  pay?  The  owners 
of  these  busses  will  be  subject  to  great  expenses 
for  repairs  and  depreciation.  They  will  not  be 
■nithout  labor  troubles.  They  must  provide  for 
supervision  of  their  men,  for  bus  licenses, 
chauffeur  licenses,  and  the  inevitable  damage 
suits  for  accidents. 


The  city  of  Buenos  Ayres  has  just  gr-amed  a 
fiity-year  charter  to  a  bus  line  to  operate  four 
lines  from  the  center  of  the  city  to  certain  sub- 
urbs. At  the  expiration  of  the  charter  tiie  lines 
are  to  revert  to  the  city.  The  fares  will  be  the 
same  as  charged  by  trolley  and  subway  lines. 

If  the  jitney  can  be  made  to  pay  better  than 
the  trolley  we  would  think  that  fact  would  have 
been  discovered  earlier,  but  perhaps  now  is  the 
due  time.  There  are  advantages  in  the  trolley ; 
there  are  places  where  the  trolley  cars  are  some- 
times heated  in  the  winter.  There  are  advan- 
tages in  the  jitney;  it  can  run  anywhere,  track 
or  no  track,  and  on  any  schedule;  but  is  the 
latter  an  advantage  or  a  disadvantage! 

First  the  omnibus,  then  the  horse  car,  then 
the  cable  car,  then  the  trolley  car,  and  then  back 
to  the  omnibus.  Is  this  to  be  the  cycle  f  Some- 
time we  shall  arrive  at  the  true  solution  of  the 
problem  of  urban  and  interurban  transporta- 
tion. How  long  must  we  wait  for  it?  Not  long, 
we  thinlc.  Multitudes  of  bright  minds  are  work- 
ing on  these  problems,  and  in  due  time  tlie  Lord 
•will  guide  some  one  to  the  right  solution. 


V 
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Justice  and  the  Poor  Bu  HeginaU  lUher  smith, 

of  the  Vuaton  Bar 

THE  end  of  all  our  k-gal  institutions  is  to 
sst'cure  justice,  ^\'hat  is  the  just  decision  in 
any  controversy,  ve  determine,  not  by  the  arbi- 
trary will  or  opinion  of  any  individual,  but  in 
accordance  v.-itli  definite  rule?  of  law.  This  is 
the  metliod  of  justice  according  to  law,  and 
because  it  so  far  surpasses  all  other  attempts 
at  htiman  justice  it  stands  as  a  basic  principle 
from  ■which  we  cannot  safely  depart. 

Our  system  of  justice  according  to  law  has 
clear  defects  which  exist,  first,  because  law  is 
not  onmipotent  but  has  limits  beyond  which  its 
action  is  ineffective,  and  second,  because  the 
system,  like  all  finite  projects,  has  its  o"\vn  par- 
ticular weak  points.  From  the  ensuing  discus- 
sion, defects  traceable  to  these  limitations  and 
disadvantages  must  be  eliminated ;  for  so  long 
as'  we  desire  to  retain  the  manifold  benefits  of 
justice  according  to  law,  it  is  profitless  to 
quarrel  about  its  concomitant  and  inherent 
shoVtcomings. 

Freedom  and  equality  of  justice  for  the  poor 
.depend,  first,  on  an  impartial  substantive  law 
and,  second,  on  an  even-handed  administration 
of  that  lav,'.  The  substantive  law  is  primary; 
for  through  it  are  created,  stated,  and  defined 
all  the  rights,  obligations,  and  relationships 
between  individuals  and  tho  state,  and  throu^ 
it  are  secured  the  social  interests  in  the  health, 
safety,  security,  and  general  well-being  of  the 
individual  and  the  community.  It  is  an  absolute 
condition  precedent;  for  if  it  acknowledged 
differences  in  right  between  rich  and  poor,  a 
perfected  machinery  of  enforcement  would 
serve  only  to  accentuate  the  distinctions  and 
make  them  the  more  intolerable. 

The  body  of  the  substantive  law,  as  a  whole, 
is  remarkably  free  from  any  taint  of  partiality. 
It  is  democratic  to  the  core.  Its  rights  are 
conferred  and  its  liabilities  imposed  without 
respect  of  persons.  While  in  this  age  of  trans- 
ition, it  is  confronted  with  tremendous  problems 
as  yet  unsolved ;  while  it  is  slow  to  employ  the 
more  liberal  promises  demanded  by  a  new  era,  it 
de.servos  to  be  recognized  as  a  remarkably  satis- 
factory hmnan  achievement.  This  is  the  opinion 
of  our  greatest  legal  scholars  and  of  the  most 


searching  critics  o'  oar  judicial  institutions — 
such  men  as  Boscoe  Pound,  Jonn  H.  Wigmore, 
and  the  group  who  compose  the  membership  of 
the  American  Judicature  Society.  A  careful 
examination  of  the  substantive  law  from  the 
point  of  view  of  tlie  poor  has  recently  been  made 
by  Judge  Parry  of  the  English  Count)'  Courts, 
from  which  it  is  instantly  apparent  tliat  the 
legal  disabilities  of  the  poor  in  nearly  every 
instance  result  from  defects  in  the  machinery 
of  the  law  and  are  not  created  by  any  discrim- 
inations of  the  substantive  law  against  them. 

Three  branches  of  substantive  law,  it  is  true, 
have  been  much  criticized.  With  regard  to  pub- 
lic service  law  it  has  been  popular  to  claim  that 
the  railroads,  traction  companies,  gas  and  elec- 
tric light  corporations  were  imposing  on  the 
public  without  let  or  hindrance  from  the  law. 
The  better  opinion  is  that  the  provisions  of 
substantive  law  were  entirely  fair  and  adequate, 
but  that  the  courts,  without  administrative 
machinery,  wer^  unable  to  oope  'with  the 
problems  of  enforcement  and  supervision. 

Again,  much  of  our  landlord  and  tenant  law 
is  still  feudal  in  its  conceptions.  The  rule  that 
most  of  our  city  dwellers,- because  they  occupy 
without  written  leases,  are  only  tenants  "at  will" 
and  so  liable  to  inamediate  dispossession  does 
not  accord  with  modem  conditions  and  often 
causes  extreme  hardship.  Legislative  attempts, 
as  in  Massachusetts,  to  invest  such  tenant  with  a 
measure  of  secxirity  by  requiring  notice  to  quit 
two  weeks  in  advance  have  been  f rustratedTby 
the  courts' .  adherence  to  the  common  law  rule 
that  the  landlord  may  give  a  written  lease  for 
a  year  to  a  third  person,  who  then  has  a  higher 
legal  estate  with  rights  of  possession  after 
forty-eight  hours'  notice.  In  practice  this  means 
that  fictitious  leases  are  delivered  to  ejectment 
companies,  which  exercise  their  superior  title 
by  removing  the  tenant's  household  furniture 
to  a  warehouse  to  be  interned  till  all  charges 
are  paid.  This  anachronism  conld  easily  be 
remedied,  however,  by  giving  to  proper  courts 
discretionary  power  to  control  the  time  in  which 
tenants,  for  cause  shown,  may  continue  in  pos- 
session after  the  landlord's  notice  to  vacate. 

Finally,  the  redress  afforded  injured  employes 
by  the  law  has  called  forth  the  bitterest  attacks, 
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and  hero  tlie  impartiality  of  Uic  substantire  law 
ba.=  most  justly  been  challenged.  I'iio  worlurian 
who  sought  to  recovor  for  iujurit-  .vaiiiiiincd  at 
work,  due  to  tlie  negligence  of  liis  eiviployer, 
was  placed  at  an  enormous  disadvantage  by  the 
rules  defining  tlv.-  master's  liability.  The  i'Gllow 
servant  rule  and  the  doctrine  of  assumption  of 
risk,  growing  out  of  two  cases  which  are  now 
se%'eroly  condemned,  and  elaborated  by  a  pro- 
cess which  can  only  be  called  judicial  legislation, 
came  perilously  near  to  constituting  an  actual 
class  distinction  in  the  law.  Happily  this  stigma 
no  longer  attaches,  because  within  the  last  seven 
years  worlanen's  compensation  statutes,  which 
supplant  the  outworn  doctrines  of  liability  with 
the  principle  of  insurance,  have  been  enacted 
in  nearly  every  jurisdiction. 

On  examination  and  on  authority,  the  state- 
ment is  warranted  that  the  substantive  law,  with 
,  minor  exceptions,  is  eminently  fair  and  impar- 
tiaL  In  other  words,  the  existing  denial  of 
justice  to  the  poor  is  not  attributable  to  any 
injustice  in  the  heart  of  the  law  itself.  The 
necessary  foundation  for  freedom  and  equality 
of  justice  exists. 

In  sharp  contrast,  there  are  grave  defects  in 
the  administration  of  the  law.  It  is  the  wide 
disparity  between  the  ability  of  the  richer  and 
the  poorer  classes  to  utilize  the  machinery  of 
the  law,  which  is  at  bottom  the  cause  of  the 
present  unrest  and  dissatisfaction.  Denial  of 
justice  to  the  poor  is  due  to  the  conditions,  im- 
posed by  our  traditional  system,  upon  which 
alone  cnn  suits  be  brought  and  conducted.  There 
is  something  tragic  in  the  fact  that  a  plan  and 
method  of  administering  justice,  honestly  de- 
signed io  make  efiicient  and  certain  that  litiga- 
tion on  which  at  last  all  rights  depend,  should 
result  in  rearing  insuperable  obstacles  in  the 
path  of  thope  who  most  need  protection,  so  that 
litigation  becomes  impossible,  rights  are  lost, 
and  VTongs  go  unredressed. 

The  present  inequalities  and  defects  in  the 
administration  of  justice  are  not  the  result  of 
any  deliberate  intention.  No  dominating  group 
or  class  has  consciously  set  out  to  foreclose  the 
rights  of  tlie  poor.  The  procedural  laws  have 
been  passed  by  the  legislatures  in  good  faith. 
The  courts  have  interpreted  and  applied  the 
adjective  law  witliout  bias  or  favor.  Corrup- 
tion has  played  no  part. 

The  fact  is  that  no  one  clearly  perceived  the 


general  trend  of  affairs.  A  Bureau  of  Justice 
of  tiie  typo  advocatecL  by  Dean  Pound  before 
the  Conl'oreuco  of  Delegales  of  State  and  Local 
Bar  Airirociations  in  1917.  could  have  detected 
and  prevented  the  breakdown  before  it  became 
serious;  but  as  yet  our  judicial  administration 
lacks  that  necessary  adjtmct.  Cloiaplaints  grad- 
ually became  audible  that  whereas  all  other 
businesvs  was  pointed  toward  efFicieney,  reduc- 
tion of  costs,  and  a  general  speeding-up,  judicial 
machinery  remained  cumbersome,  wasteful, 
time-consumiiig,  and  very  expensive.  Tcese 
complaints  sounded  in  terms  of  delay  and  an- 
noyance, not  prohibition.  Even  today  it  is  only 
dimly  understood  that  this  faulty  organization 
and  procedure,  which  is  exasperating  in  large 
suits  between  persons  of  means,  in  all  small 
suits  and  in  all  litigation  to  which  the  poor  are 
party  causes  an  absolute  denial  of  justice. 

The  conditions,  under  which  our  customary 
system  requires  litigation  to  be  conducted,  im- 
pair rights  guaranteed  by  the  substantive  law 
because  law  is  not  self -enforcing;  only  through 
application  in  the  courts  does  the  law  have  life 
and  force.  The  most  fundamental  rights  remain 
idle  abstractions  unless  the  courts  are  able  to 
give  them  efficacy  through  enforcement.  The 
Mexican  Constitution  exceeds  any  of  our  bills 
of  rights  in  its  solicitude  for  life,  liberty,  and 
property;  and  yet  in  no  country  have  these 
rights  been  more  steadily  violated  with  impu- 
nity. For  this  reason  the  mechanics  of  the  law 
occupy  a  place  of  great  importance.  The  vital 
problem  of  today  in  the  administration  is  to 
repair  the  breakdowns  and  to  overhaul  parts  of 
the  machinery  so  tliat  it  may  work  more  smooth- 
ly and  may  be  workable  at  ail. 

The  defects  in  the  administration  of  the  law 
fall  into  three  distinct  divisions.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  Piers  PloM-man: 

"To  the  poor  the  courts  are  a  maze. 
If  he  plead  there  all  his  life, 
Law  is  so  lordly 
Ar.d  looth  to  end  his  case; 
Without  money  paid  m  presents    • 
Law  listeneth  to  few." 

These  three  diiSculties  are  not  yet  overcome. 
They  still  weigh  hea%-ily  on  the  poor.  Delay 
plays  its  unfair  part.  Money  must  be  paid  in 
fees  and  costs,  or  else  the  courts  are  closed.^ 
The  law  is  necessarily  an  intricate  and  compli-, 
cated  science,  Avhicb  may  not  be  understood  or  > 
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milized  •vviiliont  die  assistance  of  a  trained 
counetllor  and  advocate  v,-ho  must  bo  paid. 

These  are  the  conditions  of  modern  litigation. 
The  articles  that  follow  consider  tln-ir  ]>rfeiso 
natTire  and  their  results. 

iTliis  is  the  tliirtl  of  a  scries  on  "Justir*  and  tlir  Poor" 
by  Mr.  Smith,  published  in  an  iniportact  book  of  Umlied 
circulation  by  the  C.irneglP  Foumlation  for  tlie  AJvancvnietit 
iif  Teaching,  of  N«w  lorli.  The  orticies  to  follow  aif  : 
( i )  The  First  Defert :  r>elaT  :  ( ". )  The  St^contl  Defect ;  Court 
Co#ts  aod  Fees ;   (6)  The  Third  Def«'t :  Exppns*  of  Counsei; 

English  Labor  Politics 

rri  HE  present  parliament,  convoked  in  Febrti- 
-»•  zxv,  1919,  is  supposed  to  remain  in  power 
for  five  years,  imless  in  the  meantime  it  is 
evident  that  it  no  longer  has  the  confidence  of 
the  people ;  and  the  people  through  a  long-estab- 
lished custom  eqiiivalent  to  the  recall,  seem  bent 
on  helping  them  to  arrive  at  that  conclusion. 
The  war  issues  are  now  virtually  extinct,  and 
the  people  seem  to  think  that  hov.'ever  well  the 
present  coalition  government  has  worked  in  war 
time  it  is  now  cumbrous  and  disappointing. 

Mr.  AsquiUi  has  denounced  the  present  Lloyd 
(5«orge  government  as  "a  perpetual  game  of 
Jog- rolling  between  groups  of  business  and 
interests  determined  by  the  exigencies  of  the 
parliamentary  hour".  Lloyd  George  himself  has 
expressed  the  fear  that  in  a  few  months  he  may 
be  relegated  to  the  j'ear;  and  the  fact  seems  to 
be  that,  as  in  Canada,  the  two  old  parties  have 
been  thrown  into  the  melting  pot  and  a  new  ad- 
ministration of  the  government  will  emerge. 
The  country  will  not  go  on  supporting  an  ad- 
ministration which  is  merely  opportunist  in  its 
nature,  and  the  present  one  is  believed  to  be 
little  else  than  a  combination  of  diverse  elements 
that  arc  fearful  of  labor  domination. 

In  the  last  three  important  bye  elections  the 
labor  candidates  polled  a  total  of  more  votes 
than  either  of  the  old  parties,  and  they  drew 
the  clerks  and  young  professional  men  with 
them  by  reminding  them  that  when  they  got  into 
power  they  would  need  the  services  of  tech- 
nicians, experts  and  business  managers.   Then 
there  were  great  numbers  of  the  middle  classes 
who  Avere  made  poor  by  the  war  and  who  think 
they  see  some  chance  of  relipf  in  labor  policies. 
The  labor  victories  were  won  not  only  in  dis- 
ti-icts  having  a  large  labor  element,  but  in  some 
^i  the  most  aristocratic  sections;  and  as  all  the 
/voting  seemed  to  take  the  form  of  pronounced 
;  dissatisfaction  with  the  coalllion  govornirient  it 


i<  gc-nerally  taken  for  granted  by  students  of 
political  conditions  thai  England  is  to  have  a 
parliamentary  revolution. 

In  the  Bromley  district  a  December,  1918, 
coalition  majority  of  12,501,  was  reduced  in  a 
year  to  1,071.  In  the  Spen  Valley  district  the 
successful  Labor  candidate,  and  the  Liberal 
candidate,  who  stood  second,  polled  together 
L'i.',206  votes  against  the  coalition  candidate's 
8,134.  This  alarmed  Mr.  AVinston  Churchill,  and 
he  declared  that  "a  return  to  party  govenunent 
in  England  would  simply  mean  turning  the 
country  over  to  the  Labor  party". 

The  Labor  leaders  merely  smiled  and  said, 
'•Well,  suppose  it  did ;  it  could  hardly  fall  into 
more  incompetent  hands  than  it  had  been  in 
when  the  Antwerp  fiz7,le  took  place,  or  the  Galli- 
poli  disaster,  in  which  the  lives  of  thousands  of 
men  were  sacrificed  to  no  purpose".  In  the 
latter  place  the  whole  attacking  force  was  likely 
to  be  destroyed  witli  dysentery  because  the 
water  supply  had  not  been  looked  after.  These 
criticisms  rather  spiked  Mr.  ChurchiU'a  yons, 
Hot  the  reason  that  he  has  had  full  credit  for  the 
Antwerp  and  Gallipoli  campaigns  and  their  out- 
come. Mr.  Churchill  says  that  Labor  is  unfit  to 
govern.  Labor  says  that  Mr.  Churchill  was  tin- 
lit  to  govern  and  cites  instances. 

Not  all  the  great  men  of  England  take  the 
gloomy  view  of  a  Labor  landslide  that  is  enter- 
tained by  Mr.  Chuchill.  Viscount  Haldane,  one 
of  the  most  prominent  of  English  statesmen, 
has  declared  Uiat  "the  Labor  party  alone  has  a 
vision  which  will  enable  it  to  possess  and  serve 
the  future".  The  Nortbcliffe  press,  a  very  iBa.-_ 
portant  factor  in  the  maldng  of  public  opinion 
in  England,  has  swung  to  the  Labor  side. 

The  British  Labor  leaders  are  generally  con- 
sidered dear-thinking,  moderate  men,  brilliant 
campaigners,  opposed  to  ultra  radicalism,  and 
opposed  to  the  rule  of  Ireland  by  ecclesiastical 
politicians.  They  are  also  opposed  to  large  arma- 
ments, claim  that  their  aim  for  all  the  subject 
races  of  the  British  empire,  as  well  as  all  other 
empires,  is  self-determination,  and  desire  to 
study  closely  the  problems  of  nationalization  of 
as  many  inclustries  as  will  be  to  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  people  as  a  whole.  They  are  said  to 
recognize  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  establish- 
ing a  good  government  under  present  debt- 
burdened  conditions,  but  thinlt  they  can  obtain 
capable  as-jistnuce  in  solving  their  problems. 
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Questions  to  Candidates 

THE  Ohio  Fanners'  Defense  League  is  out 
"valh  the  folloAviiig  statenii  iit  ol  things  upon 
vhich  it  demands  that  political  candidatt'S  in 
1020  must  take  a  stand: 

'•Politkal  canJkiatcs  in  19:20  must  mak(»  ihelr  position 
clkdi-  as  io  why  Conoress  erpendid  %-lT,00O,O0u.000 
since  the  cieclaraiion  of  ivar  againsi  CleiUiaiiy,  which 
is  rnoTe,  by  $j,OoO.OOO,000,  than  the  entire  cos-i  of 
operating  the  entire  government  from  Washington's 
administration  up  to  Wilson's. 

They  must  show  why  the  young  meji  were  conscripted 
and  not  the  dollar,  or  war  profits  gathered  in  by  tlio 
profiteer;  wliy  the  profiteering  upon  al!  .Trtiele*  of 
subijjstence  was  permitted  and  ii  stilJ  being  permitted 
by  Congress ;  why  the  collection  of  tlie  interest  on  the 
$9,500,000,000  loaned  to  foreign  coiiiitiies  has  been 
waived;  why  our  soldiers  fought  in  Kussia  when  no 
declaration  of  war  existed;  why  soldiev;;  should  fight  at 
any  time  or  in  any  place  without  a  referendum  by  the 
people;  why  military  training  and  conscription  are  ap- 
proved after  a  war  which  is  allegod  to  have  been  fought 
lor  the  abolishment  of  these  conditions  ajid  which  forces 
the  demand  for  over  a  billion  dollar  appropriation  by 
the  war  department  for  1920. 

"Why  was  the  2919  crop  of  sugar  not  purchased  at 
oi  and  (>A  cents  per  pound l-*  Why  have  this  important 
'  product  and  all  articles  of  subsistence  been  exported  in 
greater  proportions  than  in  the  periods  just  prior  to  the 
war,  if  not  for  profiteering  purposes  ? '  Why  did  not  the 
Congress  that  declared  war  declare  peace  on  the  next  day 
after  the  armistice?  Why  has  a  resolution  of  peace  any 
relation  to  a  League  of  Nations  or  a  despicable  alliance 
with  foreign  countries  ?  Now  that  peace  has  been  granted 
to  the  German  generals  of  war,  why  have  not  liberty  and 
peace  been  granted  to  all  political  prisoners,  who  simply 
voiced  their  opinions  of  the  world  war? 

'•AVhy  have  the  political  rights  of  the  people  at  the 
ballot  box*  been  disfranchised  and  their  duly  elected 
representatives  been  denied  seats  in  the  legislative  halls 
and  in  Congress,  establishing  ta^-ation  without  repre- 
sentation, the  very  cause  of  the  Eevolutionary  War,  and 
why  have  our  representatives  violated  their  oath  of  ofiBce 
and  particularly  the  vital  principles  of  the  Constitution? 

"These  are  a  few  of  the  questions  ^vhich  must  be 
answered  satisfactorily  to  the  voter  of  19'30.  Briefly,  it 
is  an  off-year  for  the  class  already  in  the  field,  also  for 
attorneys,  doctors,  and  professors.  We  must  have  busi- 
ness men,  upon  a  specific  platform;  else  our  government 
and  cherished  institutions  will  fail." 

These  same  enterprising  jx^ople  have  also 
written  to  us,  urging  that  we  loUow  the  railroad 
article  which  appeared  in  our  is.sue  of  January 
J  vriih  further  information: 

"F.xplaiair.g  to  wliat  remote  extent  the  government 


controlled  the  railroads ;  that  the  present'  owners  of  the 
lines  never  figured  their  earnings  or  profit  as  on  a  basi» 
of  being  pubUe  service  carriers,  but  on  the  basis  of  the 
sale  of  watered  stock;  give  the  conditions  just  prior  to 
partial  government  control ;  the  sub'sequent  advance  of 
coal,  all  material,  and  of  labor;  how  freight  and  passen- 
ger fares  could  be  reduced  under  absolute  government 
control  (watered  stock  eliminated),  and  what  the  inter- 
locked financiers  propose  to  do  in  this  regard  when  the 
Cummins  bill  becomes  a  law.  You  should,  at  the  same 
time,  stale  that  if  the  private  owners  were  to  frame  « 
bill  for  the  absolute  return  of  the  roads,  they  could  not 
formulate  a  contract  that  would  be  more  favorable  to 
themselves."  . 

We  are  open  to  information  and  conviction 
on  any  of  the  items  mentioned.  Those  who  have 
definite  first-hand  information  on  any  of  these 
subjects  may  send  it  to  The  Golden  Age,  with 
the  assurance  that  it  will  be  appreciated.  We 
are  interested  in  anything  that  is  for  the  welfare 
of  society  as  a  whole.  Articles  should  be  written 
on  one  side  of  the  paper  only  and  should  be  of 
general  interest  to  be  accepted.  The  farmers 
viewpoint  must  hereafter  be  carefully  weighed. 
He  resents  the  simple  mental  attitude  of  the  cave 
dweller  of  the  city  that  it  is  the  "duty"  of  the 
countryman  to  produce  food  regardless  of  price, 
and  especially  to  furnish  cheap  food  when  every- 
thing else  is  dear.  If  the  industrial  w^orld  is  to 
indulge  in  strikes,  inefficient  production,  and 
lururies,  the  canny  farmer  does  not  propose  to 
become  a  blind  victim,  but  he  does  propose  to 
watch  the  pennies  all  the  closer,  and  to  watch 
this  fall  in  a  manner  of  his  own  choosing  and 
place  men  in  official  positions  who  will  be  obliged 
to  do  the  will  of  the  farmer  constituency^.— 

Not  a  few,  who  are  keeping  close  tabs  on  the 
course  of  events,  think  that  a  reckoning  day  had 
come  with  those  that  have  not  dealt  right  witli 
the  farmer.  If  so,  and  the  farmers  are  to  have 
their  day  in  court,  the  prophetic  utterances  of 
the  Apostle  James  may  b^  at  the  point  of  fulfill- 
ment :  "Go  to  now,  ye  rich  men ;  behold  the  hire 
of  the  laborers  [farmers]  who  have  reaped  do-»-n 
your  fields,  which  is  of  you  kept  back  by  fraud, 
crieth;  and  the  cries  of  them  which  have  reaped 
are  entered  into  the  ears  of  the  Lord  of  Sabaoth 
[armies]"'.  (James  5:1,  4)  For  the  farmeV' 
standing  in  battle  array  in  the  combat  of  :hV 
ballots  are  an  important  part  of  the  army  o\ 
the  Lord  which  will  help  to  straighten  out  many* 
of  the  difficulties  in  which  the  coimnoTi  people 
find  themselves. 
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AGRICULTURE  AND  HUSBANDRy 


Profit  and  Loss  on  the  Farm 

UP  TO  20  years  ago  American  farm  produce 
■was  marketed  at  a  loss.  That  era  of  low 
prices  for  eatables  can  never  be  repeated.  Tlie 
farmer  does  not  have  the  virgin  land  for  whose 
declining  fertility  he  made  no  charge.  He  does 
not  have  the  constantly  rising  values  of  farm 
lands  to  stimulate  him'witli  the  idea  that  he  is 
getting  ahead.  He  does  not  have  the  old  type 
of  land  that  yielded  twice  as  mucii  as  it  does 
today.  He  cannot  get  farm  labor  for  board  and 
$10  a  month,  but  must  pay  a  good  wage,  or  lose 
the  laborer  to  the  city.  The  childi-en  no  longer 
feel  it  their  duty  to  work  on  the  farm  for 
nothing,  but  insist  on  fairly  good  pay,  so  as  to 
appear  well  with  the  other  young  folk.  Running 
a  farm  is  no  longer  a  charitable  work,  but  a 
proposition  of  profit  and  loss. 

IhJTing  the  war  the  farmer  planted  and  pro- 
duced more  food  than  ever  before.  He  sold  his 
wheat — ^when  he  could  get  cars  to  ship  it  in — 
and  the  Government  gave  him  a  "guarantee"  on 
the  price,  which  worked  out  as  a  fixed  maximum, 
when  supply  and  demand  would  have  sent  wheat 
far  above  42.26.  The  "guarantee"  price  often 
meant  wheat  raised  at  a  loss;  for  the  cost  of 
fertilizer,  seed  wheat,  jagricultural  machinery, 
transportation,  and  farm  labor  ate  up  the  profit 
there  might  have  been  wher  tlie  price  was  form- 
tdated.  When  war  was  over  and  in  1919  the  cost 
of  everything  kept  running  up  hill,  the  Govern- 
ment again  took  the  farm-produce  situation  in 
hand  and  cut  the  cost  of  living,  by  practically 
f oreing  a  decline  in  prices  of  farm  products — in 
hogs  as  much  as  ten  cents  a  pound.  The  drop 
was  helped  along  by  the  packers,  who  wished  to 
"punish"  the  farmer  for  backing  legislation  for 
the  regulation  of  the  packing  interests.  Over 
$200,000,000  was  the  loss  on  this  account  in 
one  state  alone. 

Farmers,  -and  especially  their  cliildren,  get 
discouraged  at  the  fabulous  profits  made  on 
thtfir  products,  on  which  they  receive  only  a 
.  nominal  sum.  They  sell  milk  at  eight  cents  a 
qtiart,  and  the  consumer  pays  twenty  to  thirty 
afents;  country  oggs  bring  the  farmer  fifty  cents 
joT  less  a  dozen,  but  the  user  pays  eighty  cents 
'to  a  dollar;  turkeys  sold  at  forty  cents  are  eaten 


by  people  who  pay  eighty  cents  and  upward; 
melons  leave  the  farm  at  ten  cents  and  retail  at 
eighty  cents.  Wool  leaves  the  farm  at  si.xty 
cents"  a  pound,  but  the  farmer  pays  $80  for  five 
pounds  in  the  shape  of  a  suit  of  clothes ;  cotton 
goes  at  thirty-five  cents  a  pound  and  comes  back 
as  cloth  at  $1.40  per  yard ;  leather  goes  into  the 
city  at  fifty  cents'  worth  for  enough  for  a  pair 
of  shoes. aud  costs  $12  when  the  shoes  get  into 
the  house.  The  producer  sells  food  at  five  cents 
a  poimd,  at  a  season  when  demand  is  dull,  only 
to  be  offered  nineteen  cents  when  demand  is 
high  and  he  has  none  to  sell;  he  sells  the  entire 
product  of  his  farm  to  a  produce  house,  only 
to  ha%'e  half  of  it  refused,  though  perfectly 
good,  and  in  the  dispute  to  lose  all  the  profit 
on  his  investment. 

If  raising  a  particular  article  does  not  pay, 
it  will  not  be  raised.  If  $2,26  is  too  little  for  a 
fair  profit  on  wheat,  it  will  not  be  planted;  at 
least  the  acreage  that  is  unprofitable  at  that 
price  will  go  into  something  else.  If  the  pros- 
pects are  that  the  market  price  may  be  set  by  a 
few  importations  of  cheaper  grain  stiU  more 
acreage  will  go  out  of  the  wheat  column.  This 
accounts  for  the  25%  reduction  in  the  area 
planted  to  winter  wheat  last  fall  as  compared 
with  the  year  before.  Eggs  and  butter  coming 
in  at  low  price  from  Denmark  or  China  signify 
just  as  many  hens  and  cows  "scrapped"  as  are 
unprofitable  at  the  lower  standard  market  priw^' 
set  by  tlie  importations — for  a  price  is  set  by 
the  lowest  offer.  A  chaotic  condition  of  foreign 
exchange  means  inability  in  Europe  to  pay  for 
wheat  and  other  farm  products,  and  the  well- 
informed  American  agriculturist  cuts  down  the 
expected  production  in  the  articles  affected ;  for 
if  farming  is  a  matter  of  profits,  the  non-profit 
lines  must  go. 

Little  wonder  the  farmer  is  dissatisfied!  He 
is  not  at  all  the  "rube"  of  the  "humorous"  jour-, 
nals,  nor  the  "hayseed"  of  the  city  Solon,  for 
the  leaven  of  farm  papers,  farmers'  leagues, 
agricultural  schools,  colleges  and  universities 
has  worked  deep;  and  the  man  on  the  farm  is 
the  peer  of  any  one  in  America  in  the  matter  of 
information  and  progressiveness.  He  is  more 
given  to  reflection  than  most  men. 
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Hosiery  for  Caiile 

WHETHEE  or  not  tlio  idea  of  an  Illinois 
farniGi-  is  10  be  taken  seriously,  it  seems  to 
be  an  exception  to  tiio  anciont  saying  that  there 
is  nothing  ne-w  under  the  sun.  It  is  impossible, 
at  this  writing  to  ascertain  to  -what  extent,  if 
any,  Wall  Street  is  back  of  the  scheme,  in  the 
interest  of  the  textile  industrj-;  bnt  if  it  is  a 
widespread  success,  ihe  stocks  of  textile  mills 
may  go  higher  and  cotton  find  a  wider  market 
and  bring  more  money  to  farmers  of  the  South. 
When  attempting  to  extract  the  lacteal  fluid, 
■who  has  not  been  switched  in  the  face  by  the 
cow's  frantic  endeavors  to  stop  the  flies  from 
biting?  Who  has  not  received  a  more  substantial 
impulse  when  the  beast's  leg  was  brandished  m 
search  of  some  particularly  vicious  fly?    And 
who  that  knows  anything  about  the  injurious 
effect  of  a  disturbed  stale  of  mind  upon  bodily 
secretions  can  doubt  that  the  quality  of  even 
milk  may  be  affected  by  the  incessant  irritation 
of_a  communitj'  of  eager  insects' 

If  the  new  Illinois  invention  is  successful  in 
increasing  the  yield  of  milk  only  a  small  per- 
cent, or  of  putting  a  higher  proportion  of  butter 
fats  and  other  solid  constituents  into  the  milk, 
or  of  making  the  cow  "safer  for  the  baby",  it  may 
not  be  long  before  the  great  city  dairies  adver- 
tise that,  "Our  covrs  wear  stockings''.  Life  will 
be  easier  for  the  farmer's  wife,  in  spite  of  the 
extra  time  required  for  making  and  darning  the 
hosiery  for  the  enlar,c,rd  family  circle,  and  tlio 
number  of  women  going  from  the  farm  to  the 
insane  asylum  be  diminished,  if  ihe  temper  and 
general  disposition  of  the  men  fMk  'be  made 
more  tranquil  by  the  peace  of  mind  to  come 
through  the  bestockoning  of  the  live  stock. 

The  idea  started  y^-'ith  one  farmer  who,  whilf 
milking,  received  a  good  solid  impression 
from  the  cow's  hoof.  He  made  a  trip  to  the 
village  store,  and  the  next  day  the  other  farmers 
saw,  and  went  to  market  for  stockings  for  their 
cows ;  for  the  cow  with  stockings  on  did  not  kick. 
Neither  did  she  consume  the  accustomed  amount 
of  nervous  energy  in  keeping  her  switch  going 
throughout  the  day. 

WIio  knows  but  that  this  humanity  of  man  to 
cattle  may  result  in  increas^ed  humanity  of  man 
to  man?  The  world's  betterment  con?i?ts 
largely  of  doing  litlle  things  better,  and  the 
Golden  Age  will  bo  what  it  is  partly  because 
every  one,  in  all  the  little  contacts,  wnll  be 


seeking  to  manifest  over  a  little  more  efficiency,, 
justice,  square-dealing,  brotheriiness  and  love. 

A  Farmer  Congress 

IF  THE  farmers  were  represented  in  Congress 
in  the  same  proportion  as  ;heir  percentage 
of  the  total  population,  there  would  be  a  quite 
difl'erent  House  of  Representatives.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the  cUstribution  of  the  indus- 
trial population  in  1917,  and  the  number  of 
representatives  in  the  same  ratio: 

PoputaUtM 


AgriCTUture,  etc.. 


.10,371,834 


Manufacturing,  etc.  — 6,071,208 

Commercial,  etc. 4,708,908 

Domestic  Semce,  etc.  __4,208,863 

Laborers,  etc. 4,0i)3,38.5 

Building,  etc 2,878,792 


Transportation,  etc. ._ 

Professional,  etc — 

Minim,  etc.  


Public  Service,  etc._ 
Total 


....?,831,0C6 
„..2.202.f)09 

......520/Jir. 


rrtumt.t 

% 

174 

39.9 

60 

13.8 

42 

9.8 

38 

8.7 

37 

8.4 

26 

5.9 

25 

5.9 

20 

4.(3 

8 

1.9 

5 

1.1 

_..48,2S1,911         435      100% 

The  existing  House  of  Eepresentatives  is 
composed  almost  entirely  of  men  from  the  pro- 
fessions— la^^-yer-s — and  public -service  classes, 
for  under.no  other  heading  is  it  possible  to 
classify  the  professional  politician  who  makes 
up  the  bull:  of  the  representation  in  Congress 
and  the  State  legislatures.  If  the  farmer  move- 
ment this  year  iifa  success,  there  should  be  a 
goodly  number  oi'  politicians  succeeded  by  real 
farmers,  v.-hose  hard-headed  common  sense 
.should  furnish  a  balance  wheel,  and  their 
number  a  balance  of  power.  

Perhaps  the  farmer  vote  might  give  the 
country  a  farmer  president.  But  some  one  new 
will  have  to  appear  as  a  '\lark  horse";  for  the 
occupations  of  the  men  mentioned  as  possible 
candidates  ignore  the  farmer  and  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  la^v^■ers'  conteJJt : 

J-'ngineer:  Hoover 

Julucftlor:  Butbr 

Soldier:    Wood,  Pcrsl:ii)g 

Kditor:  Cox.  Hardin?,  lin-.in,  Sutherland 

liOTiyer:  Mc.\doo,  Palmer,  Pomorene,  Hitc'nt'ock, 
Marshall.  Gerard,  DavLs.  Lor.-dcn.  Poir.dext''r. 
KoUoe.  Coolidgi',  Borah,  Johnson.  \ 

Perhaps  laA\-ycrs  know  bettor  than  any  one 
else  hov.'  to  run  other  people's  affairs;  but  Vat 
is  the  year  when  the  farmer  may  remember  th^ 
old  adage,  '"If  you  want  an>i:hing  done  right,\ 
do  it  voursolf. 


f 
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Theory  of  Relativity 

TX  OUIt  arti<?]t>  on  page  277  we  mado  refor- 
•»•  ence  to  Dr.  Einsteiu's  discoveries  that  the 
rays  of  light  bone!  wlieii  tliey  pass  the  sun.  Many 
other  things  in  physics  are  affected  by  his  dis- 
coveries, including  the  lav.-  of  gravitation.  It  is 
claimed  that  his  mathematical  calculations  are 
so  difficult  that  there  are  not  more  than  a  dozen 
men  in  the  world  capable  of  understanding  them 
to  the  last  item. 

It  is  intere.'ting  to  note  the  ins;cnious  way  in 
which  Dr.  John  Q.  Stewart,  in  the  Scientific 
American,  goes  about  the  task  of  making  some 
of  these  matters  partially  clear  to  minds  that 
wonld  not  be  able  to  understand  any  of  them 
•  vrithont  such  help.  We  will  try  to  give  in  a  few 
words  the  gist  of  his  argument. 

He  proposes  that  we  imagine  a  perfectly  flat 
nuui,  lying  on  the  top  of  a  tank  of  water  in 
whicji  the  water  level  is  rising  at  a  fixed  rate. 
In  the  tank  is  a  smooth  pole,  placed  vertically, 
partly  in  and  partly  out  of  the  water.  As  long 
as  the  pole  iS  vertical,  the  flat  man  can  have  no 
knowledge  of  the  rise  of  water  on  the  pole. 

But  let  the  pole  be  inclined  and  its  relati-vity 
to  him  will  be  such  that  he  will  at  once  say,  "The 
pole  is  moving".  He  Avill  conclnde,  too,  that  the 
pole  is  not  circular  but  elliptical  in  form.  He 
will  further  be  forced  to  conclnde  that  bodies 
change  their  sliaj)o  when  they  move.  And  if  he 
could  mark  tlic  pole,  and  note  the  rate  of  move- 
ment of  the  v.-atei-s  upon  it,  he  would  additional- 
ly conclude  that  a  '•'moving"'  pole  does  not  kot^p 
the  same  "time"  as  a  fixed  one.  ITe  would  be 
wrong  in  all  of  these  conclusions,  liis  erroneous 
findings  being  due  to  his  ovm  relativity  to  tlie 
pole  and  the  water. 

A  somewhat  analogous  situation,  nnd  equally 
"simple,"  has  been  created  in  the  worid  respect- 
ing the  nature  of  man.  The  Bible  is  perfrclly 
clear  on  this  point,  that  the  end  of  a  siniul 
course  is  death,  cessation  of  being,  and  that  none 
will  have  eternal  life  except  those  to  wlioni  it 
comes  as  a  gift  from  God  through  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord.  (Komans  6:23)  Yet  we  are  so  accus- 
tomed to  being  tJ:e  flat  man  in  tlie  t;ink,  and 
letting  somebody  else  do  all  our  thinking  and 
irtudj'ing  on  this  sul\ject  that  we  make  the  great 
^error  of  thinking  that  the  Scriptures  do  not  tell 


the  simple  truth.  But  it  is  evident  tiiat  they  uo. 
We  quote  certain  Scriptures  Jia'V'ing  a  boariiig 
upon  this  matter: 

"Behold,  all  souls  are  mine ;  as  the  soul  of  the 
father,  so  also  the  soul  of  the  son  is  mine :  the 
soul  that  siiuieth  it  shall  die."  (Ezekiel  IS:  4) 
"In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread, 
till  thou  return  unto  tlie  ground;  for  out  of  it 
wast  thou  fallen:  for  dust  thou  art,  and  unto 
dust  shalt  thou  return."  (Genesis  3;  19)  "The 
dead  praise  not  the  Lord,  neither  any  that  go 
doAvn  into  silence."  (Psalm  115:17)  "For  the 
living  know  that  they  shall  die:  but  the  dead 
know  not  am-thing."  (Ecclesiastes  9:5)  "For 
yet  a  little  while,  and  the  wicked  shall  not  be 
[exist] ;  yea,  thou  shalt  diligently  consider  his 
place,  and  it  shall  not  be."  (Psahn  37: 10)  "The 
Avicked  shall  perish,  and  the  enemies  of  tlie  Lord 
shall  be  as  the  fat  of  Iambs :  tliey  shall  consume  ; 
into  smoke  shall  they  consume  away."  (Psalm 
37 :  20)  "I  said  in  my  heart  concerning  the  estate 
of  the  sons  of  men,  that  God  might  manifest 
them  [make  it  manifest  what  they  are],  and' 
that  they  might  see  that  they  themselves  are 
beasts  [of  the  animal  creation].  For  that  which 
befalleth  the  sons  of  men  befalleth  beasts  [ani- 
mals];  even  one  thing  befalleth  them;  as  the 
one  dicth,  so  dieth  the  other ;  yea,  they  have  all 
one  breath ;  so  that  a  man  hath  no  preeminence 
[in  this  respect]  above  a  beast  [animal] :  for  all 
is  vanity.  All  go  imto  one  place;  all  are  of  the 
dust,  and  ail  turn  to  dust  again."  (Ecclesiastes 
3:  IS -20)  "If  there  be  no  resurrection  of  the- 
dcad,  then  is  Christ  not  risen.  And  if  Christ  be 
not  raised,  your  faith  is  vain ;  ye  are  j'et  in  your 
sins.  Then  they  that  are  fallen  asleep  in  Christ 
are  perislied."' (1  Corintliians  15:13,  17,  18) 
■•Mr.ny  01  tiicm  that  sleep  in  the  dust  of  the  earth 
shall  av.alce."— Daniel  12:2. 

The  thocry  of  relativity  is  held  by  some  to 
deny  the  existence  of  a  space-filling  ether,  and 
to  substitute  an  emission  theory  for  the  gen- 
erally accepted  undulatory  theory  of  light.  The 
changes  this  theory  is  making  in  the  scientific 
v.orld  remind  us  of  the  words  of  the  prophet: 

"I  am  tho  Lord  tliat  mal:eth  all  things;  that 
strotcheth  forth  the  heavens  alone;  that  spread- 
eth  abroad  tJie  earth  by  myself;  that  frustrateth 
the  tokens  of  the  liars,  and  maketh  diviners 
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mad;  that  turncth  ^vise  men  [scientists  and  theo- 
logians] backward,  and  inakctli  their  knowledge 
looli.sh."— Isaiah  44 :  24,  25. 

Proposed  Clock  Revision      Bii  Mimam.  n.  Ru-kan 

MR.  liniTor. :  In  connection  with  your  month 
calendar  described  on  page  301),  I  would 
suggest  that  we  also  adopt  a  change  in  the 
di^•isions  of  time  in  the  day  by  substituting  a 
day  of  ten  hours  in  place  of  the  present  twenty- 
four-hour  day. 

Commencing  "with  midnight  this  would  bring 
noonday  at  five  o'clock  and  midnight  at  ten 
o'clock,  the  hours  to  be  divided  on  the  decimal 
system,  one  hundred  seconds  in  a  minute,  and 
one  hundred  minutes  in  an  hour.  In  duration 
of  time  the  seconds  and  minutes  of  this  ten- 
hour  day  would  very  nearly  correspond  with 
those  in  the  tAventy-four-hour  day. 

Such  a  division  of  time  would  be  found  a  great 
advantage  to  all  who  have  to  do  with  computing 
and  working  with  time  tables,  as  in  the  offices  of 
steam  and  electric  railroads  and  factories  where 
the  working  hours  of  employes  are  figured; 
also  to  astronomers,  and  in  fact  to  everybody, 
for  we  all  have  to  reckon  with  time. 

For  example,  instead  of  having  to  find  the 
time  between,  say,  9  ;47  a.  m.  and  5 :16  p.  m.,  we 
would  have  something  like  this:  By  the  new 
schedule  it  would  be  from  3.86  to  7.32,  simply 
subtracting  the  decimals. 

Then  tliere  would  be  no  mistakes  as  to  a.  m. 
and  p.  m.,  as  the  hour  itself  would  indicate  what 
part  of  the  day  the  event  happened.  One  serious 
objection  to  its  adoption,  however,  would  be  the 
inunense  sacrifice  of  capital  invested  in  clocks 
and  watches,  unless  the  change  could  be  brought 
about  gradually  as  new  timepieces  were  needed. 
Perhaps  we  shall  be  relieved  of  these  perplex- 
ities in  the  new  era. 

Most  Powerful  Locomotive 

IT  HAS  been  spoken  of  as  the  most  rcmark- 
able-looliing  thing  on  wheels,  this  electric 
locomotive  ninety  feet  long.  It  consists  of  two 
duplicate  Mallard  Pacific  running  gears  back  to 
back  and  covered  with  one  cab.  It  rides  so  ea.sily 
and  operates  with  sudi  smoothness  as  to  hr.ve 
earned  the  name,  "The  Pullman  Locomotive". 

Many  a  good  thing  has  come  from  tlio  Nortli- 
west;  and  this  new  type  locomotive  is  the  pro- 
duct of  the  immense  available  water  power  of 


the  Cascade  Mountains,  handling  trains  on  the 
heaAy  grades  between  Seattle  and  OtheUo, 
"Washington,  on  the  St.  Paul.  The  most  power- 
ful steam  locomotive  possible,  under  the  limita- 
tions of  a  railroad  of  the  present  4-foot-8i-inches 
gauge,  could  have  but  3,000  horsepower,  accord- 
ing to  careful  estimates;  but  the  new  electric 
giant  develops  4,200  horsepower,  with  a  draw- 
bar pull  of  100,000  pounds.  The  weight  is  275 
tons  and  it  can  draw  a  heavy  train  of  Pullman 
cars  56  miles  an  hour  on  the  level  and  20  nailes- 
on  the  heaviest  grades.  ": 

With  steam  locomotives  the  handling  of  exist- 
ing traffic  under  the  conditions  of  the  railroad-      ; 
ing  of  the  Cascade  Mountains  and  other  parts  _[j 
of  the  Northwest  would  be  impossible,  or  too  -j;- 
costly.  And  it  was  apparent  two  or  three  decades  :/ 
ago  that  the  mountain  streams  must  be  harness- 
ed and  the  most  powerful  traction  machinery 
in  the  world  developed  to  insure  for  the  trade    . 
of  Portland  and  Seattle  and  of  the  fertile  re- 
gions of  Oregon  and  "Washington,  the  trans- 
portation necessarj"-  for  their  prosperity. 

Heads  to  the  North 

ASUBSCRIBEE  asks  whether  there  is  any 
advantage  in  sleeping  with  the  head  to  the 
north.  It  is  believed  that  on  account  of  the  direc- 
tion of  flow  of  magnetic  currents  in  the  earth  it 
is  advisal)le  to  sleep  with  the  head  pointed  to- 
ward the  north.  It  is  said  tliat  experiments  have 
l)oen  made  of  floating  a  body  upon  the  surface 
of  a  quiet  body  of  water,  and  that  in  a  few  hours 
llie  head  of  the  body  turns  toward  the  north 
magnetic  pole  and  remains  in  that  positton. 

Assuming  that  the  foregoing  is  correct,  it  is 
peculiarly  appropriate  to  the  Scriptural  philos- 
ophy which  places  the  emphasis  upon  the  Nortli 
as  the  location  of  Jehovah's  throne. — Isa.  14:13. 

An  Earthly  Image 

THE  first  man,  Adam,  when  created,  was  an 
earthly  image  of  his  Creator,  the  highest  type 
of  fleshly  or  animal  being.  That  image  of  his 
Creator  consisted  in  his  moral  and  intellectual 
likoness.  It  is  difficult  to  judge  from  present 
human  conditions  all  that  is  meant  by  God's 
image,  because  we  have  no  sample  of  perfect 
humanity  for  comparison.  It  was  toward  tiic 
olope  of  the  sixth  day,  or  approximately  foi'ty- 
two  thousand  years  from  the  time  of  beginning 
the  ordering  of  earth,  that  God  created  man.    , 
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HOUSEWIFERY  AND  HYGIENE 


Keep  Well 

U.XCLE  SA^.f  telis  Jiov;  to  Irpop  well,  and  dio 
advico  of  the  Public  liodU;  Service  is  good, 
becauso  the  tiling.-  rfcconiniondod  tend  to  build 
up  the  bodily  pov/eit : 
1.  Ventilate-  every  room  you  occupy, 
-.  "Wear  loose,  porotis  clotliing  suited  to  sea- 
son, "W'cather  and  oecupation. 

3.  If  an  indoor  worker,  be  sure  to  get  recrea- 
tibii  outdoors. 

4.  Sleep  in  i'resh  air  always,  in  the  open  if 
you  (an. 

5.  Hold  a  handkerchief  before  your  mouth 
and  nose  wlien  you  oougli  or  sneeze,  and  insist 
that  other55  do  so,  for  mutual  protection. 

6.  Always  wash  your  hands  before  eating. 

7.  Do  not  overeat,  cr-pecially  on  meats  and 

8.  Eat  some  hard  and  some  bulky  foods  and 
some  fruits. 

9.  Eat  slowly  and  chew  thoroughly. 

10.  Drinlc  suflicient  water  daily. 

11.  Evacuate  thoroughly,  regularly. 
12.-  Stand,  sit  and  walk  erect. 

13.  Allow  no  poison?  and  infections  to  enter 
the  body. 

14.  Keep  thr-  tecih.  gums  and  tongue  eler.n. 
IJj.  Work,  p!a\",  ro.^i.  antl  sleop  in  moderation. 

16.  Keep  pereiie;  woT-ry  is  the  i'oo  of  health. 
Cultivate  the  <-ornpi<juonship  of  your  fclJow  nic-n. 

17.  Avoid  iieir-dnva-giiig;  beware  the  plausible 
limnhug  ol  iho  patent  medicine  faker. 

15.  Have  ynur  doctor  examine  you  carefuJIy 
ojiee  a  year.  C'ojisnlt  your  dcntisr  at  regular 
intervals. 

Mixed  Her  Recipes 

A  "WOMAN  walked  into  the  village  grocery 
.store  witli  the  striilo  that  foniyliadowed  a 
drop  in  temperature.    She  seemed  disturbed. 

She  tlu-ew  a  package  upon  the  counter.  -This," 
she  exclaimed  £arca.<-tieally,  "is  tlie  soap  'ihat 
makes  washing  a  pleasure".  It's  the  soap  that 
"tarns  life  into  joy',     jt's  the  soap — "' 

"Ma'am,''  intcTrupted  the  grocev,  e>:nmij)ii!g 
the  package,  '"tliai  aint  soap.  Your  lilile  girl 
wis  iit  here  for  a  half  poun<l  eacJi  of  soap  and 
something  else.    This  is  the  cheese."' 


'TT-mm,that  accounts  for  it,"  said  the  woman, 
as  the  liglit  dawned,  "•'All  nighi  I  v.'ondcrcd  why 
that  Wclsli  rarebit  for  supper  tasted  so  queer." 

The  Humble  Bean 

LEAST  of  all  nitrogenous  foods  in  both  size 
^  and  price  is  the  bean.  It  is  a  meat-substi- 
tute food.  A  cup  of  baked  beaus  furnishes  as 
much  protein  as  a  quarter-pound  of  sirloin  steak 
and  requires  only  a  third  of  a  cup  of  dried 
beans.  It  is  obviously  cheaper;  for  much  of  the 
steak  is  waste,  wliile  there  is  no  refuse  to  the 
boaji.  The  soy  bean  is  richest  in  protein  and 
fat.  Slilk,  cheese,  eggs,  or  meat  should  furnish 
some  of  the  protein  in  the  dietary.  Long  cook- 
ing at  moderate  heat  is  considered  the  best  for 
beans  and  the  other  legumes. 

Infernal  Cleanliness 

IT  MAY  seem  ratlier  strong  to  assert  that 
cleanliness  internally  is  the  first  essential  in 
health  building,  but  this  is  true.  The  neglect 
to  keep  the  blood  stream  free  from  effete  matter 
and  dead  tissue  is  the  cause  of  95%  of  all  dis- 
eases. Internal  cleanliness  is  infinitely  more 
important  than  external  cleanliness,  which,  is 
nl.'^o  very  important. 

The  amount  of  \dtality  and  strength  one  pos- 
sesses at  any  one  time  is  directly  dependent 
upon  the  degree  of  cleanliness  of  the  intestinal 
tract  and  of  the  blood-stream..  Just  in  degree 
that  the  body  is  free  from  waste  products  it  ij_. 
p.hle  to  function  normally.  Few  people  realize 
the  tremendous  part  internal  bathing  plays  in 
accjuiring  and  maintaining  a  healthy  body. 

FcAv  people  know  that  the  normal  functioning 
of  the  bowels  and  a  clean  intestinal  tract  make 
it  impossible  to  become  sick:  and  very  few  know 
tliat  the  univei-sal  disorder  from  which  all 
humanity  is  sufi'ering,  ''constipation",  "auto-in- 
toxication"", etc.,  is  not  only  curable  but  pre- 
ventable through  internal  bathing  and  tlie  con- 
.stimption  of  a  proper  amount  of  rough,  fibrous 
food,  sucli  as  celer%-,  radishes,  lettuce,  tomatoes, 
(  abbage,  string  beans,  ttirnips,  beet?,  chard  and 
oll'.er  vegetables,  as  well  as  all  the  fruits. 

It  is  not  a  difficult  feat  to  keep  well  and  in 
a  normal  condition  of  health  and  strength.    It 
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tr.kc«^  n  litili'  tirjo:  and  it  scorns  a?  if  many  pco- 
pJo  l<^ifay  ];ave  t;;ijc  to  do  ercrythiiig  oho  bur 
one  of  ilic  inosl  orfwontial  things  of  all,  that  01 
g'ivinp^  thc'ir  IjOviiv?  proper  care. 

A  iow  niiuutC'S  ofcasionally  devoted  to  talcinj? 
an  enema  before  roiii-ing  is  one  of  the  greatest 
factors  in  proinotir,,^  and  maintaining  a  healthy 
condition  01  iae  'tody.  I^Ianv  may  ask.  "What 
do  you  moan  hy  an  internal  bath?"  An  internal 
batli  is  a  method  of  treatment  for  acqiiirin.c  and 
maintaining  a  healthy  condition  of  th.e  human 
body  by  ■washing  out  the  colon  or  large  intestine. 

This  is  not  what  is  knoA\Ti  as  "talking  a]i  in- 
jection" ;  for  the  small  amount  of  water  u.sed  in 
the  injection  is  not  only  ineffective,  but  leaves 
the  bowels  in  a  worse  condition  than  before 
using.  From  four  to  six  quarts  of  warm 
water  injected  into  the  colon  is  what  constitutes 
an  internal  bath.  It  should  be  taken  every  day 
for  at  least  six  months,  and  then  may  be  taken 
twice  a  week  if,  meantime,  the  suggestions  in 
healtlx  building  which  will  follov.'  this  article 
Lave  been  faithfully  practised. 

The  pi'eservation  of  health  is  a  duty  every 
one  owes  to  self  and  friends;  and  a  failure  to 
use  the  knowledge  when  it  has  b^en  obtained  is 
slow  suicide,  and  notliing  less.  I  earnestly  rec- 
ommend the  internal  bath  as  a  means  of  regain- 
ing and  maintaining  health,  after  having  used 
it  more  than  ten  years  myself  and  having  o]> 
served  the  same  good  results  follow  its  use  by 
others  under  my  instructions.  The  body  that 
is  clean  internally  is  the  body  possessing  the 
greatest  strengtli  and  endurance. 

Health  Food  Recipes 

Tomato  Bisque 
One  can  tomatoes  put  tlirough  ricer,  one  heap- 
ing tablespoon  grahant  flour,  one  onion  cut  fine, 
salt  and  pepper  to  tasto,  tablespoon  sugar.  Let 
tomatoes  come  io  boil  with  all  but  flour,  then 
add  piece  of  butter  and  flour  wot  v.-ith  cold 
water.  Cook  until  it  is  well  done.  Pour  in  ]-»int 
of  sweet  milk  and  serve  hot  ^vith  graliani  bread. 

Macaroni  With  Tomatoes 
One  and  one-half  cups  broken  macaroni.  Put 
in  cold  water  and  let  come  to  boil.  Plaoc  in 
colander  and  let  cold  water  run  through.  Re- 
place in  kettle  with  one  can  tomatoes,  one  table- 
spoon sugar,  salt  and  pepper  to  taste,  a  piece 
of  butter.  When  ready  to  serve,  and  while  hot 
pour  in  as  much  milk  as  desired. 


Sabnoii  Loaf 
One  can  nf  snlniou.  R.'T.mve  the  bones,,  break 
fis!;  ii'.  iuiali  pifc-ts:  add  ono  beaten  egg,  one  apd 
ojie-half  cups  graham  liread  crumbs,  grated 
from  the  loaf.  Ono  onion  cut  up,  salt  and  pep- 
per 10  taste,  one  teaspoon  grotind  mustard,  dash 
of  sago,  dash  of  nutmeg.  Add  the  liquid  from 
fish  and  enough  sweet  milk  to  make  soft.  Dot 
v.ith  butter  and  bake  imtil  a  dark  bro-wni.  Serve 
^\"ilh  vrhite  sauce. 

Nut  Bread 
2h  cups  flour,  I  cup  sugar,  \  teaspoon  salt, 
,3  teaspoons  baliing  powder,  ^  cup  chopped  nuts. 
Mix  these  ingredients  thoroughly.  Then  take  1 
beaten  egg  and  1  cup  milk  and  mix  them  to- 
gether. Combine  the  mixtures,  ttim  into  butter- 
ed bread  pan,  and  place  in  an  oven  at  300° 
Leave  for"  45  minutes,  when  bread  will  have 
finished  rising.  Increase  the  temperature  to 
350'  and  bake  for  15  minutes  more.  This  wiU 
finish  the  baking,  and  give  tlie  loaf  a  golden 
brown  color  oil  all  sides.   Cut  when  cold. 

Quich  Coffee  Cake 
-J  cup  sugar,  4  tablespoons  butter,  1  egg,  1 
cup  milk,  1  cup  flour,  1  teaspoon  baking  powder, 
i  teaspoon  mace.  Cream  the  butter  and  sugar, 
add. milk  and  egg  and  finally  the  flour  with  the 
baking  powder.  iPour  batter  into  a  square  bake 
tin  and  sprinkle  thickly  over  top  with  a  mixture 
composed  of  one-half  nuts  and  one-half  granu- 
lated sugar  with  one  teaspoon  ciimamon.  Bake 
forty  minutes  at  350°. 

Economical  Pound   Cake 

1  cup  sugar,  ].  cup  milk,  *  cup  butter  or 
or i 300,  1  egg,  \  teaspoon  salt,  2  teaspoons 
baking  powder,  2  cups  flour,  nutmeg  and  lemon 
flavoring.  Cream  sugar  and  butter  together. 
Then  add  the  heaton  egg.  Put  baking  powder  and 
sail  in  the  flour  and  add  first  small  quantity  of 
mill:,  '.lion  Hour,  until  all  the  milk  and  flour  are 
in.  Boat  each  time  you  put  in  flour  or  milk  and 
your  dough  will  be  suffioiently  beaten.  Bake  in 
ovon  CO  minutes. 

Velvet  Sponge   Cake 

2  eggs  beaten,  very  light.  Beat  in  1  cup  sugar, 
I  cup  sifted  flour.  Then  add  I  cup  flour  sifted 
v.-ith  1  teaspoon  baldng  powder,  ■J  cup  (scant) 
boiling  water.  Add  gradually.  Bake  in  oven  in 
loaf  tin.  Bnttor  Mill  seem  thin.  Flavor  as c  de- 
sired. For  chocolate  cake  add  1  heaping  tea- 
spoon cocoa. 
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IM  XW  A'w  Prtm.  tlml 

THOSE  students  of  Nature  v/ho  believe  in 
God  as  an  intelligent  and  personal  Cause 
.  back  of  all  the  marvelous  and  multitudinous 
effects  which  the  senses  perceive,  quite  naturally 
expect  to  find  in. all  of  God's  handiwork  the 
■stamp  of  his  ovm  character  or  personality.  Even 
;'with.  ptiny  man,  his  -work  bears  his  impress. 
But  the  work  is  not  the  man.  Neither  is  God's 
work  God— as  Pantheism  would  have  us  believe. 

HaTing  seen  the  general  significance  of  the 
basis  or  primaiy  colors,  it  would  be  entirely  in 
line  with  our  expectations  to  discover  a  more 
than  distant  relationship  between  Color,  Sound 
and  Form. 

Isdeiiendent  vocal  soimds  we  call  vowels — 
sounds  which  are  basic  and  can  be  pronounced 
wi&out  the  aid  of  another  sound.  American 
and  English  text  books'give  us  a,  e,  i,  0,  u  as 
our  vowels ;  but  i  is  plainly  a  diphthong  com- 
pounded of  ah  and  ec.  Ee  is  the  sharpest  of 
T0«^  and  is  avoided  by  vocalists,  being  too 
penetrating  to  be  called  musical,  on  a  promin- 
entnote.  There  is  danger  that  it  may  degenerate 
into  ft  squeak.  A  little  reflection  ■will  establish 
the  dose  relavionship  between  ec  and  a  bar  of 
glistening,  penetrating,  white  light,  perhaps 
hexagonal  in  shape. 


SILENCE 


Of  the  basic  sounds,  a,  0,  and  00  are  left. 
(Note  that  the  simpler  Latin  value  is  here  given 
to  u,  and  not  the  diphthong  value  ee-00,  as  gen- 
erally used  by  the  Eiiglish,and  still  to  a  limited 
extent  by  Americans.)  .4  is  a  broad.  ellipticaJ, 
yellow  sound.  Of  these  three  basic,  colorful 
tones,  it  is  the  most  brilliant,  though  much  more 
mellow  tlian  e.  0  is  a  full  round,  red.  glowing 
sound — the  tone  of  love  and  its  anguish.  The 
bass  sound  00  is  blue  and  quadrangular,  or  at 
least  angular  in  its  configuiation.   Black,  pro- 


ducing no  color  effect,  corresponds  to  silence 
and  tlie  quiescent  triangle. 

All  of  these  sounds  may  be  understood,  in 
concrete  instance?,  to  be  not  merely  planes  in 
form,  but  rather  solids,  spheroidal,  spherical, 
cubical  and  pyramidal.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
there  is  a  fair  similarity  between  the  "shape"  of 
these  basic  s<junds  and  the  shape  into  wliich  the 
lips  are  brought  when  forming  them. 

Ttuning  a  Robin  bu  iir*.  Joteph  coates.  sr. 

TWO  sunmiers  ago  two  robins  tried  to  build 
their  ne.«;t  on  the  top  of  one  of  our  veranda 
posts.  The  Avind  kept  bloAving  away  the  grass 
on  the  unfinished  nest :  so  my  husband  nailed  a 
cigar  box  on  the  post,  and  v/hile  the  birds  were 
away  I  filled  it  with  grass  and  mud,  and  shaped 
the  nest  in  the  box. 

When  llrs.  Robin  returned  you  never  sav/ 
such  a  happy  bird.  She  got  into  the  box  and 
began  to  shape  things  up  for  certain.  It  was  not 
long  before  she  had  four  eggs  tliere  and  began 
to  hatch  them.  To  her  sorrow  and  ours  a  cat  got 
her  husband  before  the  birds  were  hatched.  My 
husband  and  I  thought  we  could  help  the  widow 
by  digging  worms  and  throAving  them  to  her. 

She  soon  learned  that  we  were  friends.  Each 
day  she  would  come  a  little  nearer,  until  when 
I  held  a  worm  dangling  down  dose  to  the  ver- 
anda floor  she  saw  it  and  came  up  the  steps. 
Within  about  two  feet  of  my  hand  she  stoppcft 
a  minute  but  finally  decided  to  take  the  worm 
ns  she  knew  it  Avould  make  a  good  meal  for  one 
nf  her  babies.  In  a  few  ihinutes  back  she  came 
i'or  more.  I  dropped  them  right  at  my  feet,  and 
one  after  another  she  picked  them  up  and  car- 
ried them  to  her  nest  until  all  had  had  their 
share.  Then  you  should  have  seen  her  eat  her 
own  meal !  I  was  afraid  I  would  not  have 
enough  food  prepared,  but  I  did.  Finally  she 
flew  to  the  pail  of  water  we  kept  for  her  in  the 
beck  yard  and  drank  her  fill.  Then  she  hovered 
over  her  babies  until  it  was  time  to  feed  them 
again,  about  four  hour?  later, 

Meantime  I  had  found  some  very  fine  worms 
again,  and  of  course  she  looked  for  help  as  soon 
as  die  saw  me  on  the  veranda.  Ever  after  I 
helped  her  feed  her  brood.  She  was  never  wor- 
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Tied  agnin  thnt  smnnier,  and  bocnrae  so  tame 
that  one  day  when  my  husband  sat  with  one 
kneo  0%-er  the  otJier  slie  flew  up  and  lit  on  lii.?  loe, 
sat  there  ail  of  three  minutes  and  then  oamo  iii) 
and  took  a  ■worm  from  his  kiieo. 

She  seemed  to  dearly  love  her  ^rido^ved  life, 
alter  all;  for  we  helped  her  raise  two  other 
broods  tliat  summer.  J'or  her  last  brood  she 
built  a  nest  in  our  nearest  tree,  just  out  of  the 
danger  of  cats.  AVhen  fall  earae  she  looked  care- 
worn. Her  feathers  were  worn  off  and  she  was 
thin  as  compared  with  what  she  was  in  the 
spring.  Tltis  did  n'ot  discourage  her,  however; 
for  she  married  a,c:ain  and  came  back  last  spring 
and  raised  tw-o  more  broods.  She  was  quite  in- 
dependent this  last  year  and  did  not  get  as 
friendly  as  before.  She  did  not  object  to  our 
giving  her  some  worms,  but  seemed  to  rely  upon 
her  second  husband  to  provide  for  the  family 
and  thought  she  was  giving  us  pleasure  to  see 
her  and  to  hear  her  mate  sing.  It  certainly 
did  make  us  feel  happy  to  see  her  so  joyful. 

We  know  a  man  who  used  to  shoot  everj'  bird 
he  possibly  could,  but  after  a  while  he  saw  what 
a  sin  it  was  to  take  the  lives  of  these  beautiful 
creatures,  so  he  turned  about  and  became  their 
friend.  He  puts  tags  on  a  number  of  birds  each 
fall,  with  a  Scripture  verse  attaclied.  One  tag 
was  sent  back  this  summer  by  a  man  in  the 
South  who  said  he  had  shot  his  last  bird.  The 
text  w^as:  "The  Father  himself  careth  for  you"'. 

Everything  goes  to  show  that  we  are  coming 
into  a  grand  Golden  Age  when  man  will  have 
his.  dominion  back.  AVhat  a  glorious  time  that 
will  be !  How  I  long  to  see  it  and  to  see  all  the 
misery  of  this  present  time  flee  away! 

Unexpected  Exits 

HIS  family  got  $7500  when  his  car  skidded 
on  wet  leaves,  left  the  road  and  gave  him 
broken  legs,  arms  and  ribs,  including  one  rib 
that  punctured  his  lung  and  caused  his  exit  from 
mundane  activities  in  two  days. 

A  thousand  dollars  v/ent  to  another  man's 
folk  because  he  pounded  a  gasoline  tank  "with 
a  hammer,  made  a  spark,  and  exploded  tlie 
gasoline  vapor  in  the  tank,  which  hurled  him 
out  tlie  door  and  killed  him  instantly. 

Fifteen  thousand  dollars  was  the  snug  sum 


that  flevr  into  the  widow's  window  after  her  hus- 
band climbed  over  a  fence  and  pulled  the  gun 
over  after  him  muzzle  forward. 

Near  Hartford  it  was  three  at  a  time,  when 
four  men  were  walking  single  file  carrying  rifles. 
The  rear  gun  went  off;  and  the  bullet  Avent 
through  all  three  ahead,  killing  one  man  and 
injuring  two  others. 

The  lights  failed  when  he  was  driving  home  in 
Indiana;  and  before  the  automobile  could  be 
stopped  it  hit  a,  culvert,  killed  one  person  and 
injui-ed  several  others. 

The  brakes  failed.  It  was  at  the  bottom  of  a 
steep  hill,  going  down,  the  fence  was  frail,  the 
river  full  of  ice.    Several  were  badly  injured. 

Tliis  man  was  talking  with  the  engineer  in  the 
engine  room  and  put  his  hand  on  the  journal  of 
a  machine  to  see  if  it  wa:s  hot.  It  wasn't;  but 
the  belt  caught  him  and  threw  him  against  the 
wall,  crushed  him,  and  indirectly  sent  his  family 
$7,500  accident  insurance  money. 

In  the  Golden  Age  things  will  be  better.  Then 
there  will  be  no  need  to  carry  accident  or  any 
other  insurance,  for  means  will  be  at  hand  to 
prevent  accidents  absolutely.  "They  shall  not 
hurt  nor  destroy  in  all  my  holy  mountam 
[kingdom] ." — Isai  ah  11 :  9. 

A  Correspondent  Sees  Red 

A  good  friend. 
a  subscriberjiiade 
this  cartoon  aitd 
sent  it  to  us  with- 
out any  insti-uc- 
tions  as  to  how  to 
use  it.  He  seems 
to  think  that  it 
needs  no  explana- 
tion, and  it  is 
quite  possible  that 
such  is  the  case, 
but  it  seems  to  us 
that  the  bewhiskered  gentleman  over  the  fence 
will  be  liable  to  bo  just  as  much  in  evidence  if 
the  dog  fails  to  get  the  meat  as  if  the  animal 
gets  it.  In  the  one  case  he  wears  a  red  shirt 
and  in  the  other  he  would  have  on  a  silk  hat. 
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Tile  Kble  Ignored 

A  NATION  that  claims  to  be  Christian  ocfu- 
pics  a  position  of  greater  responsibility 
than  a  heathen  nation.  The  decadence  of  nations 
has  been  marked  from  the  time  when  such 
nations  began  to  forget  God,  after  once  having 
pretended  to  recognize  him.  This  is  in  harmony 
"with  the  statement  of  the  Psalmist :  "The  wicked 
shall  be  turned  into  hell,  and  all  the  nations  that 
forget  God".— Psalm  9: 17. 

Jehovah  organized  the  nation  of  Israel,  mak- 
ing with  them  a  special  law  covenant.  One  of 
Mb  prophets  thereafter  wTote:  "Blessed  is  the 
nation  whoRe  God  is  the  Lord"'.  (Psabn  33: 12) 
Jehovah  committed  to  the  priestly  class  the 
obligation  of  teaching  the  people  the  law  and 
leading  them  in  the  way  of  righteousness.  The 
priestly  class  became  ultra-selfish,  gave  much 
attention  to  formalism  and  utterly  igjiored  the 
spirit  of  the  law  of  God.  W]ien  Jesus  came  he 
found  the  nation  of  Israel  dominated  by  this 
priestly  class,  who  used  their  religion  as  a  cloak 
in  order  to  mislead  and  to  control  the  people. 
They  claimed  to  be  the  representatives  of  God; 
yet  they  had  forgotten  him  in  this,  that  they 
had  forgotten  and  ignored  the  covenant  made 
at  Mount  Sinai,  and  had  forgotten  and  ignored 
the  principles  of  righteousness  taught  by  that 
covenant.  Because  of  this  fact,  as  the  great 
Master  approached  Jerusalem  to  offer  himself 
as  king,  he  halted  on  the  side  of  the  Mount 
.of  Olives  overlooking  the  city  and  wept  saying: 
"0  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem,  thou  that  Idllest  the 
prophets,  and  stonost  them  which  are  sent  unto 
thee,  how  often  would  I  have  gathered  thy 
cltildren  togellKT,  even  as  a  hen  gathereth  her 
chickens-  under  her  ^^^ngs,  and  ye  would  not ! 
Behold,  vour  house  is  left  unto  vou  desolate." 
—Matthew  23:37,  38. 

Forty  years  thereafter  the  nation  of  Israel 
was  completely  destroyed  as  a  polity  and  its 
people  scattered  in  the  earth.  The  nation  of 
l!?rael  was  t}i>iral.  It  foreshadowed  lliose  na- 
tions of  earth  which  have  lor  many  years  called 
themselves  Christendom. 

The  great  Master,  Jesus,  when  on  earth, 
taught  the  people;  and  the  most  vital  lesson 
taught  by  him  was  the  establishment  of  the 


Messianic  kingdom  of  righteousness,  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead  and  the  full  reconstruction 
of  the  human  familv  and  the  social  order  of 
earth.  He  commissioned  his  followers  to  thus 
teach.  Even'  prophet  from  Samuel  to  John  the 
Baptist  foretold  tlie  times  of  reconstruction,  and 
at  Pentecoat  St.  Peter  pointed  out  that  this 
period  of  reconstruction  should  begin  witli  the 
establishment  of  the  Messianic  kingdom.  There- 
fore, there  has  rested  upon  the  ecclesiastical 
teachers  in  the  nations  called  CHiristendom  a 
great  obligation  of  instructing  the  people  in 
these  fundamental  tilings ;  viz.,  the  work  tlii^it  the 
atonement  of  Jesus  accomplishes  for  man,  tlie 
.  establishment  of  his  kingdom,  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead,  the  reconstruction  of  all  things  in 
the  world.  No  proof  is  needed  in  this  our  day  to 
establish  the  fact  that  the  gi-eat  mass  of  the 
ecclesiastical  teachers  of  the  earth  who  claim  to 
follow^  God  have  forgotten  him,  have  forgotten 
Jesus  and  have  failed  to  teach,  and  yet  fail  to 
teach,  those  primary  and  vital  truths.  The  chief 
concern  seems  to  be  the  formation  of  a  federa- 
tion of  churches,  wathin  the  pale  of  which  any 
one  may  believe  and  teach  what  he  pleases,  as 
long  as  he  conforms  to  the  federation  rules,  it 
being  announced  by  this  federation  movement 
that  all  doctrinal  questions  will  be  ignored. 

In  other  phrase,  the  Bible  and  its  teaching, 
God's  Word,  is  forgotten  and  ignored.  God 
manifests  himself  to  man  through  his  expressed 
will  set  forth  in  the  Bible  and  in  his  method  of 
dealing  with  those  who  love  and  serve  him. 
Thereiore,  to  ignore  the  fundamental  and  vital 
teaching  of  his  "Word  means  to  forget  God.  The 
forgettijig  of  God  has  led  to  haughtiness  among 
the  teachers,  haughtiness  among  the  people — a 
lack  of  humility ;  and  in  this  connection  the  Lord 
foretold  through  his  prophet  that  a  time  of 
stress  would  come  to  the  nations,  saying:  "The 
loftiness  of  man  shall  be  bowed  down,  and  the 
iiaughtiness  of  men  shall  be  made  low;  and  the 
Lord  alone  shall  be  exalted  in  that  day".  (Isaiah 
2:17)  '"And  I  will  punish  the  world  for  their 
evil,  and  the  wicked  for  their  iniquity;  and  I 
will  cause  the  arrogancy  of  the  proud  to  cease, 
and  ^vill  lay  low  the  haughtiness  of  the  terrible. 
.  . .  Therefore  I  will  shake  the  heavens  [ecclo- 
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siastical  sTstcmsl,  and  the  earth  [organized 
tsoi'iety]  shall  roruovp  out  oi'  hrr  place,  in  the 
vrath  of  (lie  i.ord  ol'  Jmsts,  and  in  the  day  oI  his 
fiorcp  aii.E'cr."  (Isaiah  13: 11  -  IH)  "Would  it  not 
be  well  lor  the  leaders  in  the  ecclesiastical 
atTairs  of  carlli  to  lake  heed  to  this  vvarning  ot 
the  Lord"s  pioplirt  and  consider  well  as  to 
%vheth?r  or  not  tJiey  are  following  God  and  the 
Lord  Jesus  in  the  course  taken? 

It  is  no  secret  that  the  majority  of  theological 
schools  teach  higher  criticism  and  evolution, 
ignore  the  fall  of  man,  deny  either  in  terms  or 
in  substance  the  vicarious  atonement,  and  dis- 
pute the  resurrcclioii  of  the  dead  and  the  resti- 
tution, or  reconstniotion,  of  the  world.  Is  not 
this  ignoring  the  Bible  1 

The  doctrines  of  the  Bible  have  been  the 
torchlight  of  civilization  and  liberty.  No  nation 
can  afford  to  noghxt  its  plain  teacliings.  It 
must  be  conceded,  liowever,  that  in  the  rush, 
hurry,  strife  and  tarraoil  of  the  tR'cntieth  cen- 
tury careful  Bible  study  is  a  rare  thing.  Thu 
IMJople  are  reaping  the  effects  thereof.  How 
much  teaching  of  prophecy  do  we  hear  from  the 
ecclesiastical  leader::  of  the  world  today?  Alasl 
little  or  none. 

"What  Js  prophecy  ?  The  prophecies  recorded 
in  the  Bible  are  i:i  fact  statements  of  great 
historical  event.s  written  long  in  advance  of  the 
happening  of  .?udi  events.  No  human  mind 
could  have  concei\"!.'d  tlioFC  things ;  and  thorefori> 
"vvG  nrast  concludo  that  the  divine  mind,  fore- 
knowing what  vrould  come  to  pass,  canted  his 
holy  men  of  old  to  write  dovra  these  important 
events  in  order  that  the  student  might,  when  tiie 
events  would  lake  place,  be  able  to  understand 
the  meaning  of  prophecy  and  thereby  determine 
the  proximity  of  Messiah's  kingdom.  The 
prophets  themselves  did  not  understand  what 
they  WTOtc:  for  it  was  God's  plan  that  they 
should  not  understand.  To  Daniel  Jehovali  gave 
a  vision  of  thing.s  that  should  come  to  pass,  and 
he  briefly  recorded  the  important  events  of 
history  from  Nebuchadnezzar's  to  Messiah's 
kingdom.  Daniel  could  not  understand  and  so 
he  said:  "I  heard,  but  I  understood  not;  then 
said  I,  O  my  Lord,  what  shall  be  the  end  of  these 
things?  And  he  [.TehovahJ  said,  Go  thy  way, 
Daniel :  for  the  words  arc.  closed  up  and  sealed 
till  the  time  of  the  end.  Many  shall  be  purified, 
and  made  white,  and  tried;  but  the  -wicked  shall 
do  wickedly :  and  none  of  Uie  wicked  shall  under- 
stand:  but  the  v.-itc  shali  und<?rstand."  (Daniel 


12:8-10)  Here  is  the  positive  promise  from 
Jehovah  that  in  tlie  time  of  the  end  those  who 
would  forget  God,  ignoring  the  great  doctrines 
.  of  his  Woid,  would  not  understand  the  meaning 
of  the  events  occurring,  but  that  the  wise 
would  understand.  The  wise  here  mentioned  are 
those  who  are  humble  [teachable]  and  who  rev- 
erently desire  and  seek  to  know  the  purposes 
of  God.  "The  reverence  of  the  Lord  is  the 
beginning  of  wisdom."  The  secret  of  the  Lord 
is  with  them  that  reverence  him  and  he  will  show 
them  his  plan.  No  one  can  reverence  God  in  the 
true  sense  who  ignores  the  teachings  of  his 
AVord;  therefore  none  such  will  understand  the 
secret  of  the  Lord,  nor  appreciate  the  unfolding 
of  the  divine  program. 

For  instance,  for  the  past  few  years  the  world 
has  been  living  in  a  time  of  greatest  advance- 
ment materially,  a  time  of  the  most  extensive 
education  and  acquisition  of  knowledge,  a  time 
of  greatest  invention,  and  a  time  w^hen  trans- 
portation-by  steam,  electricity,  gas  engines,  fly- 
ing macliines,  etc.,  has  outstripped  any  other 
period  of  the  world's  history.  Why  has  it  coicc 
in  recent  times?  The  world  in  general,  including 
tliose  who  claim  to  be  followers  of  the  Lord, 
wall  aiisv,-cr  that  this  has  come  in  the  natural 
course  of  cvevts,  as  a  result  of  mans  evolution. 
The  student  of  divine  prophecy',  however,  sees 
it  from  an  entirely  different  viewpoint,  i  i<?r 
Jehovah  had  caused  Daniel  to  record  the  coming 
events  of  the  world's  history.  Avhich  marked 
the  rise  and  fall  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  tuiiver:5al 
empire,  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Medes  anri 
Persians,  the  rise  and  fall  oif  the  Grecians,  and 
tlien  of  the  Romans,  carrying  the  history  down 
to  the  very  day  in  which  we  are  living,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  question  as  to  how  manTnlgh: 
know  when  the  end  should  come,  Jehovah  ar.- 
swered :  "But  thou,  0  Daniel,  shut  up  the  word?, 
and  seal  the  book,  even  to  the  time  of  the  end ; 
many  shall  run  to  and  fro,  and  knowledge  shall 
be  increased".  (Daniel  12:4)  Clearly  here  is  th<» 
marker,  definitely  determining  that  civilization 
in  its  present  form  is  at  the  time  of  the  end — a 
time  when  tlie  old  order  is  paesmg  away,  makiug 
way  for  a  new  order;  and  tliis  is  the  very  time 
in  whicli  the  Scriptures  are  to  be  understood. 
But  alas !  Those  who  have  assumed  the  obliga- 
tion of  teaching  them  have  failed  to  tell  the 
people  their  meaning  and  have  diligently  sought 
to  retard  tlie  feeble  efforts  of  a  few  who  have 
attempted  to  hold  these  truths  before  the  world. 
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That  the  nations  are  in  distress  and  the  people 
perplexed  is  evidenced  upon  every  hand.  The 
question  generally  asked  is :  Hov?^  may  we  extri- 
cate ourselves  from  this  dilemma?  "VMiat  is  the 
real  cause  of  it?  We  have  but  to  refer  to  the 
words  of  the  great  Master- Teacher  -when  asked 
what  would  be  an  evidence  of  the  end  of  the 
•world — the  passing  away  of  the  old  order  and 
the  coming  in  of  a  new  social  order.  He  said 
that  at  tliat  time  there  would  be  "upon  the  earth 
distress  of  nations,  ^nth  perplexity ;  the  sea  and 
the  waves  roaring;  men's  hearts  failing  them 
for  fear,  and  for  looking  after  those  things 
which  are  coming  on  the  earth".  (Luke  21 :25 ,26) 
How  vividly  that  describes  present  conditions ! 
:Every*nation  is  in  perplexity.  The  peoples  in 
.aH  iiralks  of  life  are  in  perplexity.  The  sea, 
symboBis  of  the  restless  element  of  humanity,  is 
dashing  violently  against  the  rocks — the  more 
solid  part  of  civilization ;  the  waves — the  peoples 
—are  roaring,  and  revolution  is  fomenting 
throughout  the  eartli.  And  yet  the  plain  teach- 
ing of  Jesus  is  ignored  and  the  people  are  not 
instructed  as  to  the  real  meaning  of  events. 
■  What  the  people  of  Christendom  really  need 
is  to  return  to  a  sane  and  sober  condition — to 
a  thoughtful  and  prayful  consideration  of  the 
divine  message  as  set  fortli  in  the  Bible.  States- 
men of  every  comitry,  recognizing  that  the  old 
order  is  perishing,  are  saying  in  substance :  We 
must  reconstruct  tlie  social  order.  But  how?  Ave 
ask.  And  they  invariably  ^inswer.  By  the  same 
means  that  we  have  used  for  centuries  past,  viz., 
tiirough  the  efforts  of  man.  In  this  connection 
we  are  reminded  oi"  the  words  of  Jesus  that  if  a 
piece  of  new  cloth  is  se-\ni  on  an  old  garment, 
both  will  rend.  Tlie  old  order  of  things  cannot 
be  patched  up.  The  time  of  reconstruction  is 
here,  and  shortly  the  reconstruction  ■ftill  begin. 
What  the  peoples  everywhere  desire  is  a  govern- 
ment of  righteousness  administered  in  behalf  of 
all;  peace  and  not  war;  plenty  and  not  profiteer- 
ing; the  right  to  enjoy  life,  liberty  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness.  This  desire  -H-ill  be  ful- 
filled to  them  under  the  reconstruction  period. 
Looking  down  to  this  time,  the  prophet  of  the 
Lord  wrote  concerning  the  great  Messiah  and 
his  reconstruction  blessings  upon  the  world: 
"The  government  shall  be  upon  his  [Messiah's] 
shoulder;  and  his  name  shall  be  called  Wonder- 
ful, Counsellor,  The  mighty  God,  The  everlast- 
ing Father,  The  Prince  of  Peace.  Of  the  in- 
crease of  his  government  and  peace  there  shall 


be  no  end."  (Isaiah  9:6,  7)  Again  says  the 
prophet :  "When  thy  [Jehovah's]  judgments  are 
in  the  earth,  the  inhabitants  of  the  world  will 
learn  righteousness".  (Isaiah  26:9)  Bevolu- 
tions  in  high  or  low  places,  anarchy,  violence 
and  disorder  ■will  not  be  permitted. '  Every  one 
■will  be  required  to  deal  justly  ■with  his  neighbor, 
as  says  the  prophet :  "With  righteousness  shall 
he  judge  the  poor,  and  reprove  ■with  equity  for 
the  meek  of  the  earth:  and  he  shall  smite  the 
earth  with  the  rod  of  his  mouth  [the  message  of 
truth],  and  with  the  breath  of  his  lips  shall  he 
slay  the  ■wicked  [put  the  ■wicked  to  flight  by 
showing  forth  the  truth].  And  righteousness 
shall  be  the  girdle  of  his  loins,  and  faitiifulness 
the  girdle  of  his  reins." — ^Isaiah  11 : 4  -  9. 

In  tliis  hour  of  greatest  distress  amongst 
humankind,  instead  of  forming  unions  and  in- 
structing the  peoples  that  the  doctrines  of  the 
Bible  should  be  ignored,  the  opjrasite  course 
should  be  followed  and  the  doctrines  of  the 
Bible  carefully  considered,  that  the  people 
might  know  what  is  the  true,  safe  and  correct 
course  to  pursue.  For  instance,  one  element 
agitates  another,  causing  violence  of  speech  and 
action.  Why  not  tell  the  people,  in  the  language 
of  the  prophet,  to  "seek  righteousness,  seek 
meekness;  it  may  be  ye  shall  be  hid"  in  this 
time  of  distress?  (Zephaniah  2:3)  Instead  of 
advancing  man-made  theories,  why  not  tell  the 
people  that  all  this  trouble  and  distress  on  the 
earth  is  for  the  purpose  of  humbling  the  hatighty 
and  bringing  low  the  high-minded,  in  order  that 
the  world  of  mankind  will  be  in  an  attitude  of 
heart  and  mind  to  receive  the  teachings  and 
blessings  of  the  Lord?  Through  the  prophet  he 
has  said:  "I  -will  shake  all  nations,  and  [then J" 
the  desire  of  all  nations  shall  come".  (Haggai 
2:7)  The  shaking  is  on.  Why  not  profit  by  the 
lessons  and  why  not  diligently  seek  to  know 
God's  will  and  do  it  and  thus  save  further  dis- 
tress, shaking  and  trouble?  Let  us  turn  to  the 
Bible  and  study  the  divine  program,  and  from 
it  ascertain  the  di'vine  ■will,  and  conforming  our- 
selves to  this,  be  a  comfort  and  strength  to 
others  and  obtain  for  oursel'ves  the  peace  of 
mind  and  heart  that  passeth  all  understanding. 
Let  us  point  the  people  to  the  fact  that  ig- 
norance, superstition,  ■wickedness,  persecution, 
blindness,  and  failure  to  understand  the  trutli 
are  due  to  the  deceptions  and  machinations  of 
the  adversary;  that  soon  Messiah  'will  assume 
control  and  the  evil  one  shall  be  restrained;  and 
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that  then  the  blessings  of  the  Lord  shall  come  to 
the  people,  all  shall  be  taught ;  and  those  who 
are  ^villing  to  be  taught  shall  be  blessed ;  and  the 
flood  of  truth  vnll  continue  to  rise  until  it  fills 
the  whole  earth  as  the  waters  fill  the  deep. 

Under  the  righteous  rejgn  of  tlie  iJessiali,  to 
quote  the  prophet,  '"the  eyes  of  the  blind  rhall 
be  opened,  and  the  ears  of  the  deaf  shall  be 
unstopped:  then  shall  tiie  lame  man  leap  as  an 
hart,  and  the  tongue  of  the  dumb  shaU  sing"' — 
thus  picturing  in  beautiful  poetic  phrase  how 
tJie  reign  of  Messiah  will  open  the  eyes  of  under- 
standing and  unstop  the  deaf  ears,  that  the 
people  may  see  and  hear  and  know  that  recon- 
struction must  come  only  through  the  ministra- 
tion of  Messiah's  kingdom.  The  time  is  at  hand 
spoken  of  by  St.  Peter:  God  "shall  send  Jesus 
Christ,  .  .  .  whom  the  heaven  must  retain 
until  the  times  of  reconstruction  [restitution] 
of  all  things,  wliich  God  hath  spoken  by  the 
mouth  of  all  his  holy  prophets  since  the  world 
began".  (Acts  3:19-21)  This  reconstruction 
means  the  reconstruction  of  society,  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  and  happy  order  of  things 
amongst  men,  governing  the  people  under  just 
and^  righteous  laws,  and  bringing  to  man  his 
long-cherished  desire  of  life,  liberty  and  happi- 
ness. During  that  happy  reign  "the  ransomed 
of  iho  Lord  shall  return,  and  come  to  Zion  -inth 
songs,  and  everlasting  joy  upon  their  heads: 
they  shall  obtain  joy  and  gladness,  and  sorrow 
and  sighing  shall  flee  away". — Isaiah  Go:]©. 

The  Apostle  Peter  (2  Peter  3:5-13)  describes 
the  present  condition  of  unrest  and  the  melting 
of  the  elements  now  in  progress,  viz.,  the  capital 
and  labor  eIeme^t^■,  tlio  ecclesiastical,  social, 
financial  and  politici;]  elements.  In  prophetic 
vision,  looking  down  to  Messiah's  kingdom,  he 
declared:  "Nevertheless,  we,  according  to  his 
[God's]  promise,  look  for  a  new  heavens  and  a 


new  earth".  "New  heavens''  means  a  new  in- 
\isible  ruling  power,  viz.,  ^lessiah's  lungdom; 
the  new  earth,  a  new  social  order  under  his 
supervision,  prevailing  amongst  men,  whereby 
they  shall  be  blessed  with  life,  liberty  and  happi- 
ness and  given  the  opportunity  to  dwell  forever 
on  the  earth  if  they  are  obedient  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  new  laAV  covenant. 

"\Miy  were  these  things  recorded  in  Holy  Writ 
unless  they  were  intended  for  tJie  instruction 
and  comfort  of  man  in  the  hour,  of  distress? 
And  if  recorded  for  that  purpose,  why  not  pro- 
claim them  from  the  housetops  to  the  people? 
We  are  just  now  about  to  enter  that  wonderful 
time  described  in  beautiful  phrase  by  St.  John, 
while  on  the  isle  of  Patmos,  saying:  "^aid  I 
John  saw  the  holy  city,  new  Jerusalem  [in 
Ej-mbolic  language,  ^Messiah's  kingdom],  coming 
dov.Ti  from  God  out  of  heaven,  prepared  as  a 
bride  adorned  for  her  husband.  And  I  heard  a 
great  voice  out  of  heaven,  saying,  Behold,  the 
tabernacle  [dwelling  place]  of  God  is  with  men, 
and  he  will  dv»-ell  ■wdth  them,  and  they  shall  be 
his  people,  and  God  himself  shall  be  -witli  them, 
and  be  their  God.  And  God  shall  wipe  away  all 
tears  from  their  eyes ;  and  there  shall  be  no  more 
death,  neither  sorrow,  nor  crying,  neither  sliall 
there  be  any  more  pain;  for  the  former  thine 
are  passed  away.  And  he  that  sat  upon  tl 
throne  said,  Behold,  I  make  all  things  new.  Anu 
he  said  unto  me,  AVritc;  for  these  words  ar^ 
true  and  faithful." — Revelation  21 :  2  -  5. 

The  formation  of  men  into  leaguds,  combina- 
tions and  systems  ecclesiastical  and  political 
vrill  not  bring  man's  heart  desire.  The^  satis- 
fying portion  will  come  only  through  the  king- 
dom of  the  Lord.  The  Bible  alone  tolls  about 
this.  Let  us  tiirn  to  a  careful,  prayful,  hono?t 
and  faithful  study  of  this  great  treasure-houce 
of  knowledge  and  vi-isdom. 


THOSE  DEAR  FAMILIAR  FEET 


"Thpy  arc  snch  dear  familiar  feot  th.Tt  go 
Along  U:e  path  wllh  ours — feet  fnst  or  slow, 
But  tryinj?  to  keep  pace.   If  they  mistake. 
Or  tread  upon  sonio  flower  that  we  would  take 
Upon  our  breast ;  or  brui.se  some  rccd ; 
C)r  crush  poor  hope  until  it  bleed — 
Wc  must  l-"  muf'.'. 

Nor  turnins  quickly  to  impute -grave  faults: 
I'or  they  ami  wc  • 

*  Have  sucli  a  little  wiiy  to  pn,  can  be 
Topetfier  .«iip!!  «  lllile  "iille  upon  the  w;iy — 
We  must  he  patiait  icliilc  wc  mai/. 


"So  many  little  fr.uUs  wc<  find : 
Wo  sec  them,  for  not  blind 
Is  lore.    We  see  them ;  but  If  you  and  1 
Perhaps  remember  them — r-pnie  by  and  bj' — 
They  will  not  be  faults  tlisn, 
Onive  faults  to  you  and  nic; 
But  just  odd  wa.\s.  mistakes  or  even  less, 
Itemembrar.i.'es  to  bles.-, 
T>ny'-'  clinnpe  so  many  things,  yet;,  hours, 
\\'o  foe  t^o  dilTerently  In  sun  and  showers. 
Mistaken  words  toniglit  may  be  ro  cherished 
By  tomorrow's  liirlit, 
— Thtrc's  such  a  little  Kay  to  go."  — xsakno-xn 
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JUVENILE  BIBLE  STUDY 

ONE  question  for  each  day  Is  provided  by  tbls  Jonmal.    The  parent  ttUI  find  It  interesting  and  helpfnl 
to  have  the  child  take  np  the  question  each  day  and  to  aid  it  in  flndlnc  the  answer  in  the  Scriptures, 
ttana  deTeloping  a  Imotrledge  of  the  Bible  and  learnlns  where  to  find  in  it  the  information  which  is  desired. 


1.  Was  Jesus  icmptedf 

Answer:  See  Hebre\rs  4:15;  Maithew  4:1;  1 
Pet*r  2:22. 

2.  Why  could  Jesus  he  tempted  and  God  notf 

Ajowtr:  Jesus  was  a  man;  God  is  a  divine  being. 
-Raines  1 :  13 ;  Hebrews  2:18. 

3.  Wk^n  Jenis  died,  teas  he  actually  dead? 

;.    Ai^er:   See  Hebrews  2 :  9 ;   9:22;  Philippians  2: 
#;  Is^ah  53:12;   1  Corinthians  15:3,  4. 

.    4.  Who  raised  Jesus  from  the  dead? 

Aarnrer :  See  Acts  3 :  32 ;  3:15:  4:10;  5 :  30 ;  10 : 
40;  18:80;  Galatians  1 : 1 ;  Acts  17:31;  Romans  4: 
24;  1  Corinthians  6:14;  15:15;  Ephesians  1:20; 
Colossians  2:12;  1  Thessalonians  1:10;  Hebrews  13: 
20;  1  Peter  1:21. 

5.  Could  Jesus  raise  himself? 

Answer :  No ;  for  he  was  dead. — 1  Corinthians  lo :  15. 

6.  Do  dead  people  Jcnow  anythinr}? 

Answer :  See  Ecclesiastes  9:5;  Psalm  146 :  4 ;  Eccle- 
■iastes  3 :  20. 


7.  Eoic  Inntj  was  Jesus  dead? 

Answer:    See  Acts  10:40;    Luke  24:46;    1  Cor- 
inthians 1* :  4. 

8.  Where  was  Jesus'  during  these  three  days? 
Answer :    See  Matthew  27 :  57  -  60 ;   Isaiah  53 :  9. 

9.  How  did  they  kill  Jesus f 

Answer:   Sec  Mark  15:20-26;  Luke  23:83. 

10.  Was  Jesus  resurrected  as  a  man  againf 
Ansv.cr:    See  1  Peter  3:18;   1  John  8:2;   1  Cor- 
inthians 15:45,  51;  2  Corinthians  5:16;  8:17. 

11.  Do  spirit  beings  hai'C  flesh  and  hone  hodiesf 
Answer:    See  Luke  24:39;    1  Corinthians  15:50. 

12.  When  did  Jesus  ascend  into  heaven? 

Answer:  Forty  days  after  his  resurrection. — ^Acts  1: 
3-11. 

13.  Will  Jes^is  ever  come  againf 
Answer:    See  John  14:3;    Hebrews  9:28. 

14.  Will  Jesus  he  a  man  at  his  second  comingt 
Answer:    See  2  Corinthians  5:16;    1  John  3:2; 

Acts  1:3-11. 


A  HEART-CRY  AND  ITS  ANSWER 


By  Leslie  Erncrion 


Into  the  great  beyond! 

0  God,  what  does  it  mean? 
This  vailed  separation — 

This  awful  giilf  between? 

Akswee: 

Into  the  great  beyond? 

It  means  the  age  of  right. 
Look  up!   0  tear-dimmed  sufferer, 

Behold  the  dawning  light. 

AVhat  is  the  other  world? 

Can  none  return  to  tell? 
Is  heavenly  bliss  a  fiction? 

Is  there  a  burning  hell  ? 

Answer  : 

What  is  the  otlier  world? 

Men  will  return  to  tell. 
Earth  shall  become  their  heaven, 

The  grave  has  been  their  hell. 


■Whither  have  gone  our  loved  ones? 

0  God,  reveal  the  light; 
From  dark  despair,  0  save  us; 

Guide  thou  our  steps  aright. 

Axsv.-tn: 

M'hither  have  gone  our  loved  ones? 

In  restful  sleep  they've  lain. 
Now  comes  the  hestjkrzctiok. 

With  joy  instead  of  pain. 

Oh,  lift  the  weight  so  crushing. 

This  cruel,  heartless  war 
Has  brought  the  earth  a  sadness 

Deeper  than  known  before. 

AxswKii : 

Lifted  the  weight  tp  crushing; 

The  agony  is  post. 
Today  brings  hope  and  glidneas, 

The  Golden  Age  tt  last. 
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THE  CRY  OF  JEWRY 


(Cy  Israel 

Jews  of  the  frrent.  Republic,  clnsjipd  to  her  raother-breiisr. 
NestUnp  so  warm  ami  [>et',rcful  within  that  hnsoni  Most, 
Turn  to  our  torturer]  I-AUMiif.  liark  !o  t'lC  r.iyri:Hl  i;:oan 
Of  puichcd  lips,  white  wiiJi  isunper.  Uc.r  stiSVi;  tn^  t!ip;-  criTian, 
Ai;il  renicn;l*r  in  the?e  wuu  creature-  riiu,>  tiio  biuud  tl'.at 

Is  your  own. 
Their  sires  aiid  yours  fdporlior  l)ore  ce.-iseiess  y;^,",j-s  of  sofirn  ; 
AVirh  qi;eni:-!:i'>rs  f:iii!i.  i'l  ni::rsht;;vs  f.u-v  fcilloweil  ai'te;'  morn. 
They  built  their  Iiouj:^;  <jri  iniii-ks.-ir.rt  nr  rjie  rod  volttiiio'.?  eono, 
Ani.1  every  w^c  Ijflwld  ir  erirulfed  or  nverlliro'.vn. 
For  never  in  ull  the  files  did  .-i  home  renir.in  their  own. 
By  clevnstnted  dwelliups.  by  dt'secmted  fanes. 
By  hearth-stones  coltl  and  crimsoned,  and  slaujhter-reeliinj: 

lanes, 
Acain  Is  the  Hebrew  qur.rter  through  half  of  Europe  known ; 
And  crouchins  in  tli<>  shambles.  Ritrhel.  the  nncionr  crone. 
Weeps  agiiin  for  her  (.•hiluicn  and  the  fate  that  is  her  ov.n. 

JCo  lauphter  rings  in  these  ruins  save  of  girls  to  inadiiers 

shamed. 
Their  mothers  dlsemlioweled  lie  stark  'raid  children  maimed. 
The  "Shod"  has  a  great  congrogutioii  but  never  a  p.salm 

they  drone, 
Shrouded  in  red-slrlped  "Tallisim."  Levi  huddles  with  Kolin  : 
But  the  blood   from   their  lx)dies  ooziny  is  tae  blood  that 

is  your  ov.u. 
Shot,  some  six  to  a  hulle!,  lashed  a:id  traile<l  in  the  dust, 
Mutilated  with  hatchets  in  .':uperl.evtial  lust — 
No  beast  can  even  imacine  what  .'oaio  men  do  or  condone — 
Surely  these  hear  our  burdrn  ai:d  for  our  sin--,  atone. 
And  if  we  hide  our  faces,  tlien  the  piill  is  as  our  own. 

Laden  with  bubes  and  bundles,  footsore  on  every  road. 
Their  weary  remnants  wander,  with  bayonets  for  goad, 
They  cry:  "Slieina  Visnel"   In  trasjic  monotone. 
And  if  ye.  Israel,  hear  not.  by  whom  shall  truth  I)o  sho\rTi? 
For  the  strength  whereby  God  save.?  us  is  the  .strength  that 
Is  our  own. 


Zanauill) 

Alas!  for  the  wizened  Infants,  sucking  at  stone-dry  breasts. 
.\las  :  for  the  babies  writhing  in  the  grip  of  plagues  and  pests. 
Tiiey  are  fever-stricken  and  famished,  they  are  rottea  of 

skin  and  bone. 
Yi't  their  motlievs  must  die  and  ler.ve  them  to  suffer  and 

starve   alof.e. 
And  any  one  of  tliese  children  might  be  your  very  own. 

Barefoot,  ragged  and  staring  like  walkers  in  their  sleep. 
Feeding  on  bark  or  savnlus  t.  the  doomed  procassions  creep; 
t'niwling  through  niarsl!  or  snowdrift  or  forest  overgrown, 
They  bear  on  high  their  "Torah"  like  a  flag  to  heaven  flo^^-n ; 
They  prove  hovv  great  Uielr  spirit,  let  us  prove  how  great 
our  own. 

At  last  hut  n  naked  rablile.  clawing  the  dust  for  bread, 
.tabliering,  wailing,  whining,  horde?  of  the  living  dead. 
Halt  apes,  half  ghosts,  they  grovel,  nor  buman  is  their  tone. 
Yet  they  are  not  brutes  but  brethren,  these  wreckAtf  tlie 

hungcr-Kone.  .  jb 

And  their  death-cry  rings  to  heaveu  In' tfe^  tongue^hat  is 

your  own. 


y 

lurso 


.Tews  of  the  gre.'it  Republic  who  gave  your  sons  to  death. 
Thar  I'eace  ]»  born  in  Europe  and  Justice  draw  new  breath. 
Will  yc  still  endure  to  witness  as  of  yore  your  kindred  thrown 
To  races  whose  souls  are  savage,  to  tribes  whose  hearts  are 

stone. 
Compared   with,  the  love   and   mercy   that  for  ages  have 

Wirmed  our  omi? 

S'ot  your  lips  to  the"Shofar,'"  waken  a  fiery  bUtst, 
Shrill  to  the  lieatiien'nations — this  slaugliter  Shall  be  the  last : 
Ani\  send  our  old  Peace-greeting  pealing  from  cot  to  tliroue. 
Till  inanklud  heeds  tlie  message  on  die  Hebrew  trumpet 

blown. 
And  the  faith  of  the  whole  world's  peoples  Is  the  faith  that 

is  our  own. 

— The  Jeici*li  Advocate 


PALESTINE    s    THE    ^    NEW 


GOLDEN  AGE  REMITTAI^CE 
COUPON 

Zio:^isT    Organization    oi    Ameiupa 
05  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City 

Gsntlemen  : — I  desire  to  help  the 
Jews  in  the  restoration  of  Palpsiine 
as  their  national  home  and  enclo.so 
$ for  that  purpose. 

Address _ 


THE   imagination  of  mankind   is   fired  today  by  the 
picture  of  a  Now  Palestine — a  Palestine  Restored. 
Ill  tb.ii  tlie  world  sees  more  thin  the  vctttrn  of  scattered 
].=rnol  to  the  Prorni.sed  Land — more  than  a  realization  ol- 
the  age-long  aspirations  of  a  people.  .It  sees  tl:c  renewal  of 
a   fov.iit  frciii  which,  for  centnrie.s  past,   civilization  has 
'  drami  rich  inspiration — moral.  infc?llpcttial  and  spiritual. 
Or.ce  more  united  on  the  sacred  soil  of  their  fnthers,  inspired 
anew  by  their  traditions  of  old,  their  wisdom  enriched  by  the 
accumul.ited  lore  of  many  peoples  and  many  land.s,  the  modern 
son.-;  of  an  ancient  race  will  give  new  treasures  to  the  world. 
I'alestinc  Restorerl  holds  out  new  promise  to  manlciad. 

U.  S.  SENATOR  JOHN  SHARP  ^VILUAMS  smys: 

"I  think  It  all  con.'tlfutes  an  eiwch  in  the  history  of  the 
'Chosen  Race."  and  still  more  than  that,  It  constitutes  an  epoch 
in  the  hi.s;ory  of  civiUzraion." 


PALESTINE  RESTORATION  FUND 

AViitc  for  free  literature.    Coniribuliotis  t.)  authorized  representatives  or  direct  to 

The  Zionist  Organization  of  America 

55  Fifth  Arenue,  New  York  City 
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HOPL  FOR  DI5TRL55LD 

HUMANITY 

"STUDIES  IN  THE  SCRIPTURES" 

give  you  Hope  based  on  Fact  and  Faith.    They  tell  the  meaning  of  present  -world 
events  and  sustain  both  mind  and  heart  in  these  distressing  times. 


I 


AKE  YOU  AN  INFIDEL? 

These  books  wUI  give"  you  a  rational  tmder- 
standing  of  the  Bible — so  different  from  other 
works. 

ARE  YOU  A  CHURCH-MEMBER  t 

These  volunics  will  answer  your  every  ques- 
tion on  Christian  doctrine  and  practice  and 
settle  your  misgivings  and  doubts.' 


ARE  YOU  A  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  or  BIBLE  CLASS  TEACHER  on  PUPIL  t 
Then  you  cannot  afford  to  be  without  this  helpful  series  of  Sciuptuke  Stcdies 
In  Bi:^  volumes — 3,000  pages. 


Vol.  I     "The  Pivinr.  Plan  of  the  A'jcs" 
Vol.  II   "The  Time  is  at  Hand" 
Vol.  Ill  "Thij  Kingdom  Come' 


Vol.  IV  "The  BalUc  of  Armageddon" 
Vol.  V    "The  Atonement" 
Vol.  VI   "The  h'ew  Creation" 


Vositivdy  the  Qreatest  Library  of  the  Ta'cnrict.H  Centwy 
10,000,000  already  in  circulation.   Have  you  obtained  yours  f 


CoJtFLETE  Set 
Six  Volumes 


Send  all  orders  direct  lo  publishers. 


Bible  &  Tract  Society,  124  Columbia  Heights,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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CAPITAL  VALUE  AND  STANDARDS 

By  S.  B.  Broiteh 


IT  HAS  been  amply  and  forcefully  demou- 
strated  to  world  inteUig;ence  that  a  prime 
caose  df  the  high  cost  of  living,  social  onrest 
and  financial  chaos  everysvhere  existing  is  due 
to  in-stalulity  of  prices  in  making  domestic  and 
foreign  exchange  of  products ;  in  other  words, 
inability  to  define  correctly  the  character  and 
volume  of  value  in  units  of  commerce. 

The  only  way  possible  of  eliminating  an  effect 
is  to  remove  its  cause,  in  this  case  ignorance  of 
values.  When  producer  and  consumer  can  cor- 
rectly define  the  value  of  products  they  will 
demand  just  equivalents  in  making  commercial 
esdiaEfges,  and  an  honest  public  sentiment  will 
enforce  their  demands  without  confusion  or 
without  controversy. 

Known  and  generally  recognized  facts  ivill 
not  admit  of  argument  When  world  democracy 
and  stable  government  have  become  automatic 
and  self-adjusting,  social  unrest,  militarism  and 
finaneial  chaos  vnll  disappear,  and  every  child 
of  man  will  have  full  opportunity  to  develop 
morally,  physically  and  mentally  to  the  limit  of 
its  natural  ability. 

Capital  includes  all  units  employed  by  society 
in  social  development  and  human  uplift.  Value 
is  correctly  defined  and  measured  by  stating  the 
volume  and  character  of  social  service  rendered. 
Standards  are  natural  agents  by  whose  means 
we  may  correctly  define  the  character  and  vol- 
ume of  all  social  units  and  thus  remove  them 
from  the  realms  of  controversy.  Any  part  of  a 
thing,  large  or  small,  is  a  nnit  of  that  thing  and 
that  unit  never  varies  in  character,  composition 
and  function.   This  is  axiomatic. 

■Though  unrecognized  and  unnamed  when 
Abel  kept  liis  floclks,  units  of  time,  electricity, 
heat,  distance,  etc.,  hours,  watts,  degrees,  rods, 


etc.,  existed  and  functioned  exactly  as  they  do 
today,  and  will  so  continue  through  perpetual 
ages.  The  laws  of  nature  never  sleep. 

Dollar  is  a  term  by  which  we  define  a  unit  of 
gravity  containing  twenty-five  and  ei^t-tenths 
grains  weight  (of  gold).  That  unit  of  gravity 
always  existed,  always  will  exist  and  wiU  never 
vary  in  function,  will  always  define  twenty-five 
and  eight-tenths  grains'  weight  and  nothing  else. 
We  cannot  define  value  in  terms  of  weight. 

A  bushel  of  No.  1  wheat  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, when  it  sold  for  about  two  cents,  contained 
exactly  the  same  number  of  gravity  units,  cubic 
units  and  nutritive  units  that  it  contains  today, 
and  always  has  and  always  will  render  exactly 
the  same  value  or  volume  of  social  service — ^wiil 
never  vary,  but  ever  remain  the  same  in  com- 
position, character,  function  and  value. 

Standards  are  natural  products  over  which 
men  and  nations  have  no  jurisdiction,  no  option 
in  their  selection  and  establishment.  Nature 
established  gravity,  duration,  space,  altitude, 
longimetry,  etc.,  as  standards  of  weight,  time, 
capacity,  height,  length,  etc.  Man  had  no  choice 
in  the  matter  whatever.  A  standard  is  identical 
in  character  with  the  units  defined,  with  the 
units  that  compose  its  structure. 

The  law  of  standards  defines  a  standard  as 
the  greatest  possible  or  culminating  unit  of  its 
kind  and  includes  all  units  of  its  own  character. 
Gravity  includes  all  weight  units,  space  all  ca- 
pacity units,  duration  all  time  units,  etc.  There 
is  no  exception  to  the  law  or  rule.  Hence  the 
standard  of  values  must  include  all  units  of 
value  or  all  factors  of  commerce.  An  under- 
standing of  that  law  makes  the  location  of  a 
standard  a  simple  matter.  Name  its  greatest 
unit,  and  you  have  named  the  standard. 
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Space  includes  the  nnirerse  and  is  the  stand- 
ard of  capacity  and  the  greatest  unit  of  capac- 
ity. Duration  includes  all  units  of  time  from 
seconds  to  eternity,  and  is  the  only  possible 
standard  of  time.  Gravity  embraces  all  weight 
units,  altitude  all  height  units,  etc  Obedient  to 
that  law  all  social  factors,  all  tmits  of  commerce 
from  toothpicks,  minerals,  power-sites,  etc.,  to 
the  world's  greatest  transportation  systems  are 
parts  or  units  of  the  Standard  of  Value. 

Labor  is  the  world's  greatest  unit  of  value 
and.,  includes  all  other  units  of  value  combined. 
It  is  the  greatest  unit  of'  commerce  and  is  the 
only  possible  standard,  of  value.  As  space  is 
the  architect  of  all  capacity  units,  so  is  labor 
Uio.  originator  of  all  commercial  units.  The 
first  intelligent  step  in  any  enterprise  is  to 
determine  correctly  its  labor  cost  or  require- 
ments, and  that  cost  or  value  is  determined  by 
the  volume  and  character  of  labor  required. 
There  is  no  other  way  of  determining  values ; 
and  this  fact  is  recognized  and  employed  by  all 
contractors  of  public  and  private  enterprises. 

"Without  space  there  can  be  no  capacity;  with- 
out duration  there  can  be  no  time ;  without  grav- 
ity there  can  be  no  "height;  without  altitude 
there  can  be  no  height;  'ndthout  dominating  or 
unlimited  units  there  can  be  no  standards. 

Without  labor  there  can  be  no  woodpulp,  no 
musical  composition,  no  books,  no  tools,  no  ma- 
chinery, no  enterprise,  no  transportation,  no 
commerce,  no  business  and  no  civilization. 
Labor,  bought  and  sold,  is  the  one  unit  of  value 
that  comprehends  and  defines  all  units  of  value. 

The  valuo  of  any  product  is  correctly  defined 
by  the  volume  and  character  of  the  labor  em- 
ployed in  its  creation. 

As  we  define  and  measure  heat,  steam,  light 
and  electrical  energies  by  their  results,  products 
or  units  so  can  we  dciinc  and  measure  labor 
energy  by  its  results,  products  or  units.  A  table 
of  actual  values  and  a  national  currency  defin- 
ing actual  values  in  different  denominations  of 
units  of  value  will  eliminate  social  and  financial 
stress  forever  from  the  affairs  of  men. 

Why  Men  Organize  bv  a.  PoUerma» 

MB.  Editor:  I  have  been  reading  your  arti- 
cles regarding  railroad  wages  and  espe- 
cially the  communications  in  your  number  dated 
February  4.  The  most  of  Avhat  one  reads  about 
railroad  wages  in  papers  and  magazines  refers 


to  the  big  brotherhoods.  I  wish  to  give  you 
an  idea  of  the  condition  that  confronts  other 
men  in  railway  ser\'ice.  For  thirty  years  I 
have  been  employed  as  clerk  for  a  large  railroad 
system  and  have  finally  worked  up  to  the  posi- 
tion of  power-man:  This  position  does  not  come 
under  the  head  of  any  of  the  organizations,  but 
before  the  government  took  over  the  roads  was 
on  the  same  par  as  train  dispatchers  and  yard- 
masters.  "VVe  were  all  getting  $140  per  month. 
When  the  organizations  started  their  machinery 
for  more  pay,  the  yardmasters'  organization  de- 
manded $250  per  month  and  got  $225,  but  are 
expecting  any  time  now  that  it  will  be  made 
$250.  We  were  not  organized  in  any  way,  and 
were  reduced  to  clerks,  with  an  increase  of 
$12.50  per  month,  instead  of  $85  to  $110  per 
month  increase.  The  poyit  I  am  trying  to  make 
is,  Can  you  blame  men  for  organizing  f  We 
made  a  protest,  but  did  not  even  receive  an 
answer,  iand  are  poorer  than  ever. 

Something  About  Sugar  By  l.  d.  samet 

THE  following  announcement  is  j\ist  off  the 
press  xmdcr  current  date  in  a  letter  to 
candy-makers: 

"That  ouz  CQgtomers  may  receive  the  benefit  of  Iott 
wholesale  prices  and  the  priTilege  of  bujug  sugar  duxing 
the  shortage  of  that  product,  we  offer: 

Sugar $9.63  per  100  lbs. 


Fecans- 


-$1  per  lb.  shelled. 


These  prices  are  subject  to  change  without  notice  and  to 
prior  sale  (pecans  arc  expected  to  drop  to  90  cents  or 
lower  at  any  time,  and  your  order  will  be  filled  at  the 
prerajling  market  price). — Service  Department,  Soutk- 
em  Candy  Company,  Confectionery  Speciaiists,  New 
Orleans,  U.  S.  A." 

It  goes  to  show  that  something  is  crooked 
indeed  when  working  people  can  hardly  get 
sugar  for  table  use  at  any  price,  and  when 
available  at  all  it  comes  in  pound  lots  at  double 
the  wholesale  price.  This  condition  develops 
wliilc  the  "-wise  men"  quarrel  for  a  year  about 
how  to  run  the  rest  of  the  world. 

We  long  for  the  fulfillment  of  the  promise  that 
the  worthies  of  the  past — the  prophets  and  ■wise 
ones  of  Israel — be  made  princes  in  all  the  earth. 
(Psalm  45: 16)  Nothing  short  of  divine  power 
can-  cope  with  the  scliish  elements  of  earth. 
Moses,  Xoah,  Daniel,  Job,  Joseph  and  such  like 
characters  may  be  depended  upon  under  divine 
direction  to  remove  all  dissatisfaction  and  bring 
in  the  desire  of  ail  nations.    Thy  kingdom  come! 
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Children' a  Part-Time  Work 

WHILE  they  are  still  at  school,  in  the  morn- 
ing, at  noon  and  at  night,  on  Saturdays 
and  holidays  and  vacations,  there  are  many  little 
men  and  women  that  help  to  bear  the  expenses 
of  the  family  by  services  rendered  to  others  for 
pay,  or  by  little  businesses  of  their  own  which 
they  run  at  a  profit 

A  kind  Qf  business  frequently  undertaken  by 
boys  is  the  selling  of  papers.  But  these  poor 
lads  usually  become  victims  of  vice  as  a.  result 
of  their  etreet  experiences,  and  as  the  work  re- 
quires their  time  in  the  early  morning  and  late 
at  night  they  not  infrequently  become  so  fa- 
tigued that  they  cannot  keep  up  with  their  school 
studies  and  become  dwarfed  in  mind  and  body. 
It  has  been  found  by  careful  inquiry  that  during 
the  summer  months  boya  who  have  large  paper 
bunnesses,  requiring  much  time  morning  and 
night,  can  make  more  money  in  the  same  time 
if  spent  in  gardening  for  profit. 

Many  children  do  odd  laboring  jobs  for  fees, 
and  some  even  do  heavy  manual  labor,  includ- 
ing working  on  the  road,  teaming,  ditching,  cut- 
ting wood,  mowing  lawns,  washing  automobiles, 
.sweeping,  dusting  and  scrubbing  offices,  beating 
rugs,  caring  for  furnaces,  working  around  pub- 
lic buildings,  barber  shops,  hairdressing,  shoe- 
shining,  carrying  grips,  bellboy,  waiter,  caddy, 
delivery  and  messenger  service.  There  is  noth- 
ing in  these  occupations  to  commend  them  to 
schoQl  children,  and  they,  are  liable  to  start  the 
children  permanently  in  the  wrong  direction. 
"Work  as  an  office  boy  or  office  girl  also  provides 
few  opportunities  to  observe  business  methods 
or  to  sccTlro  useful  training  in  any  way.  The 
exceptions  are  few. 

Other  children  accept  positions  in  department 
stores  at  wrapping  parcels,  running  errands  and 
doing  odd  jobs ;  and  when  the  offer  of  a  perma- 
nent position  comes,  the  opportunity  to  earn 
money  and  to  get  some  of  the  things  that  money 
Mill  buy,  proves  irresistible  and  they  leave 
school.  Tliis  work  is  not  heavy,  but  the  hours 
are  long,  the  children  are  on  their  feet  most  of 
the  time,  and  many  girls  experience  serious 
foot  trouble  as  a  result  of  such  work.  The  sur- 
roundings are  not  objectionable,  however;  and 


children  so  employed  have  many  opportunities 
to  learn  much  about  business  affairs. 

In  cases  where  schoolgirls  engage  to  assist  in 
home  duties,  a  large  proportion  of  them  are  en- 
gaged in  the  care  of  younger  children,  an  occu- 
pation very  suitable  to  girls,  and  one  in  which 
most  girls  take  pleasure.  These  girls  usually 
have  an  abundant  opportunity  for  recreation  in 
the  open  air,  and  their  activities  offer  good 
training  facilities. 

In  cases  where  boys  hire  out  to  farmers,  the 
hours  of  labor  are  sometimes  long;  but  as  a  rule 
chUdren  are  not  overworked  on  the  fanzL  Some 
of  the  work,  such  as  hoeing  and  weeding,  is 
fatiguing  if  persisted  in  many  hours  at  a  time ; 
but  mudi  of  the  work  is  in  the  form  of  errands, 
picldng  fruit,  etc.  The  work  is  done  in  the  fresh 
air,  the  food  is  wholesome  and  in  good  supply, 
the  environment  is  good,  and  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  vacation  season  the  child  returns  to  the 
city  mrich  stronger  for  his  experience.  More- 
over, tlio  varied  opportunities  that  are  provided 
on  a  f aim  for  an  all-roimd  development  of  the 
senses  make  a  season  on  a  farm  a  very  desirable 
part  of  every  boy's  education. 

For  work  undertaken  oh  their  own  account, 
there  is  nothing  so  healthful  and  profitable  for 
children  during  the  summer  montiis  as  a  weU- 
kcpt  garden.  It  is  surprising  how  much  money 
can  be  made  in  a  season  by  a  boy  or  a  girl  who 
is  willing  to  work  as  hard  at  this  work  as  would 
be  necessary  at  other  money-making  occupa- 
tions. Producers  of  food  in  the  United  Slates 
will  be  rendering  a  great  service  to  humanity 
this  coming  season,  provided  economic  condi- 
tions permit  the  food's  produced  to  be  properly 
distributed.  The'  census  of  1910  showed  that 
from  1900  to  1910  the  agricultural  products  of 
the  United  States  increased  only  10%  as  com- 
pared -with  the  preceding  decade,  while  the  pop- 
ulation increased  21%. 

If  the  Tangco"  twins,  now  living  in  a  children's 
home  in  Brooklyn,  ever  take  to  gardening  they 
will  have  to  be  careful  of  the  plants.  The^e 
poor  children,  natives  of  the  Philippines,  are 
joined  together;  one  of  them  walks  backward 
while  the  other  walks  forR-ard.  They  were  for- 
merly on  exhibition  at  Coney  Island,  but  -^stre 
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ordered  by  a  Manila  court  to  be  placed  in  cus- 
tody where  they  could  be  better  cared  for.  One 
of  them  recently  had  the  influenza ;  the  other  was 
not  ill  but  had  to  remain  in  bed  until  his  brother 
recovered  from  the  attack. 

There  will  come  a  time,  in  the  (Jolden  Age, 
when  the  Lord  will  separate  these  brothers. 
Will  it  not  seem  like  heaven  to  them  when  they 
are  able  to  runabout  like  others  T  Miracles  will 
be  common  then.  "Then  the  eyes  of  the  blind 
shall  be  opened,  and  the  ears  of  the  deaf  shall 
be  unstopped.  Then  shall  the  lame  man  leap  as 
an  hart,  and  the  tongue  of  the  dumb  sing." — 
Isaiah  33 : 5,  6;  65 :  17 - 25. 

Child  Training 

CHILD  training  should  begin  about  fifty 
years  before  birth  and  continue  until  the 
'child  has  reached  seventy  years  of  age,  by  which 
,  time  he  will  have  learned  the  fundamentals  of 
how  to  live,  unless  he  has  been  brought  up  in 
the  atmosphere  of  certain  ecclesiastical  institu- 
tions and  has  remained  in  it,  in  which  instance 
the  ease  may  become  hopeless. 

A  mother  who  does  not  use  her  intelligence 
can  make  large  progress  toward  raining  a  child 
within  a  very  few  weeks  after  its  birth ;  she  can. 
do  this  by  malcirig  it  perfectly  clear  to  the  child 
that  he  can  get  anything  he  wants  by  crjing  for 
it  Later  she  can  teach  the  child  to  lie  by  mak- 
ing promises  which  she  does  not  keep  and  does 
not  intend  to  keep.  Fathers  can  assist  in  this. 
They  can  also  teach  their  children  to  swear,  to 
be  unclean  in  mind  and  body,  to  be  evasive, 
tricky,  unprincipled  and  brutal.  It  is  entirely 
natural  for  children  to  do  what  they  see  done 
by  their  fathers. 

Love  for  right  principles  and  love  for  God  as 
the  Author  of  ail  that  is  pure  and  lovely  in  crea- 
tion is  never  inculcated  in  children  by  parents 
who  do  not  love  and  practice  those  principles. 
No  child  was  ever  beaten  into  godliness  or  a 
love  of  truth.  The  child  should  be  appealed  to 
through  the  power  of  reason  and  example ;  and 
the  greatest  of  these  is  example. 

The  physical  ability  of  a  sLx-foot  man  to  beat 
a  boy  of  tender  years  does  not  imply  that  the 
man  is  fit  to  be  a  father.  An  ourang-outang 
might  be  able  to  give  the  father  an  even  worse 
punishmont  than  the  father  would  dare  give 
the  boy,  though  sometimes  these  punishments 
are.  bad  enough,  and  far  -worse  than  a  decent 
anthropoid  ape  would  think  of  using.    A  man 


who  knows  how  to  use  only  physical  strength 
in  disciplining  his  children  is  not  much  of  a 
father.   His  children  are  to  be  pitied. 

A  New  York  justice  sentenced,  to  not  less 
than  six  months  and  not  more  than  three  years 
in  the  penitentiary,  a  father  who  beat  a  frail 
littla  underfed  boy  ,of  nine  years  old  with  a 
leather  trace  because  he  did  not  hold  the  baby 
as  ordered.  One  hundred  and  eleven  cuts  were 
found  on  this  child's  body.  In  the  central  part 
of  New  York  state  a  clergyman  best  a  four- 
year-old  child  to  death  for  refusing  to  say  hia 
prayers.  What  kind  of  God  would  one  be  that 
would  wish  a  parent  to  beat  a  child  to  death  for 
refusing  to  pray  to  Himf  He  would  be  worse 
than  the  parent  himself.  He  would  be  like 
Moloch,  the  old-time  eternal-torment  deity. 

Runaways  from  pleasant  homes  seldom  occur. 
Most  of  the  runaways  occur  from  homes  where 
the  parents  follow*  an  old-established  and  evil 
custom  of  some  priest-ridden  European  conn- 
tries,  of  working  children  like  slaves  and  insist- 
ing upon  their  handing  over  their  pay  envelopes 
tmopened.  When  a  child  begins  to  earn  money 
he  begins  to  have  certain  rights  to  a  portion 
of  it  that  were  not  his  before.  Parents  should 
respect  these  rights. 

Following  another  ancient  European  custom, 
more  than  half  of  the  states  of ^ the  union  still 
give  the  fathers  exclusive  rights  over  their  cliil- 
dren,  control  of  education,  religion  and  medical 
care,  earnings,  and  the  right  to  all  property  in 
case  of  death.  Three  states,  Delaware,  P'lorida 
and  Tennessee,  to  their  shame,  even  permit  the 
father  at  his  death  to  transfer  his  children  from 
the  mother's  care  to  that  of  other  guardians.  A_ 
more  just  and  merciful  arrangement,  in  effect 
in  many  states,  is  equal  guardianship  of  the 
children  as  long  as  the  parents  live  together, 
entire  control  to  the  surviving  parent  in  case 
of  the  death  of  one  of  the  parents,  and  in  the 
case  of  separation  or  divorce  the  judge  decides 
which  parent  is  better  fitted  to  have  the  children. 

On  account  of  the  high  cost  of  living  fewer 
children  of  seven  to  twelve  years  of  age  are  being 
adopted  from  the  asylums  than  heretofore.  A 
child  of  this  ago  requires  as  great  an  outlay  as 
an  adult;  and  as  he  is  unable  to  render  aid  to 
the  family  adopting  him,  he  does  not  find  as 
great  a  welcome  in  a  new  home  as  when  prices 
were  not  so  higli.  The  demand  for  girls  For 
ndnption  is  far  greater  than  the  demand  for 
boys.    Pretty  rough  on  the  boys  I 
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Important  Newt  Suppressed      By  o.  a.  DrUcoii 

MB.  Editor  :  In  a  recent  contribution  for  the 
columns  of  your  paper,  which  you  published 
under  the  caption  "Eussellism  Will  Not  Down ', 
in  your  issue  of  March  17th,  I  stated  that  Eus- 
seiiism  had  thrived  on  persecution;  and  the 
following  comments  on  the  Rutherford  Hippo- 
drome meeting  are  for  tho  purpose  of  giving 
you  something  further  to  tMnk  about. 
The  Hnssellites,  now 


every  country  of  the  world  for  the  purpose  of 
making  this  a  world-wide  proclamation.  He 
furtlier  made  it  plain  that  the  clergy  of  all 
denominations,  Protestant  and  Catholic,  would 
bring  their  full  influence  to  bear  through  every 
possible  channel  and  by  either  fair  or  foul 
means  keep  the  members  of  their  congregations 
in  ignorance  upon  these  subjects  and  that  their 
continued  opposition  should  be  expected  by  all 


t%T  1'  n     truth-seekers 

**mimr\s  now  living  ml  never  die 


b  a  &M  iKtin  m  Um  HIppadtaiiN  oat  SoDdir  litenMea  k  wiO  b«  cMchniveljr  pnina 
faj  muT  BibBcal  pr«|iiMtM>  wUck  hmn  bwn  fdOU  iutwt  tb*  put  few  ftm, 
ud  fa«ai  muT  atb«»  ttil  ■  «n(M  oi  (uUifaHBt,  that  biBdndi  of  dwvMBb  BOW 


under  the  leadership 
of  Judge  Rutherford, 
their  presideut,  began 
a  world  campaign 
with  a  new  proclama- 
tion: "Millions  Now 
Living  Will  Never 
Die".  In  advertising 
this  meeting,  full 
page  announcements 
similar  to  the  facsim- 
ile herewith  submitted 

?ew  ?o1i"pa"^i  JudgeRutherford 

throughout  the  week 


■rin  •a'  udmbWht  •'•  uA  m^iiw 

It*  whU  ia  itt  ny»«i»«<lla  MV  l« 
pitltm^  had  *9w  slttr*  ^ 


Km  Snd*r.  Mud)  nil.  •!  ;s  a'deek  ia  tb 

StHlPPODROME^ 


preceding  the  lecture. 
These  announcements 
contained  the  points 
to  be  proven,  namely : 
That  there  are  actual- 
ly millions  of  people 
now  living  who  will 
never  die,  but  will  re- 
main.and  enjoy  life  as 
human  beings  upon 
earth  forever;  and 
that  they  ^vill  not  see 
death.  Further,  that 
the  foregoing  would 
be  proved  by  proph- 
ecies that  were  ful- 
filled during  and  since 
the  world  war;  and 
that  the  proclamation 
should  in  no  way  be  considered  as  a  prophecy  or 
as  the  opinion  of  an  individual,  but  that  it  was 
and  is  the  unanimous  verdict  of  thousands  of 
non-sectarian  Bible  students  scattered  through- 
out many  countries,  who  base  their  conclusion 
upon  fulfilled  prophecy. 

Judge  Rutherford  stated  that  the  Hippodrome 
meeting  was  only  an  example  of  similar  meet- 
ings which  would  be  held  in  every  large  city  of 


New  York  Matdteata  Unparalleled  Religioiu  Fervor 

ApprotimaMv  twelve  to  fifteen  thoviand  people  clamored  for 
admittance  to  the  A'eto  York  Hippodrome  Sanday  aftemotm, 
ilareh  Slit,  to  hear  Judge  ButherforA  of  tJM  .V«w  Sorh  City 
Bar  in  M*  world  proclamation,  '^iiiUions  A'oie  Living  WiU  Kever 
DM".    TTle  people  were  for  him  and  the  clergy  agaiiat  him. 


The  Hippodrome 
was  filled  to  its 
capacity  of  5,500;  and 
people,  many  of  whom 
had  come  f  romdistant 
cities,  actxially  wept 
in  front  of  the  audi- 
torium, crying  in  vain 
for  adjmittance  long 
after  the  doors  were 
closed.  The  floral  dis- 
play on  the  stage,  ar- 
ranged by  Mr.  Pier- 
spn,  president  of  the 
Cromwell  Gardens  of 
Cromwell,  Conn.,  was 
a  most  beautiful  8ym< 
bol  of  incoming  king- 
dom '  conditions  as 
pictured  by  the  speak- 
er when  referring  to 
world  conditions  at 
the  close  of  the  pro- 
sent  great  recon- 
struction epodi. 

The  speaker  was 
very  generously  ap- 
plauded as  he  stepped 
on  'the  stage  to 
address  his  audience; 
and  as  he  launched 
forth  in  the  presenta- 
tion of  a  mass  of 
evidence  proving  the 
authenticity  of  his  proclamation,  "Millions  now 
living  wiU.  never  die",  it  was  evident  that  he  had 
caught  the  cordial  spirit  of  his  audience,  and 
the  following  two  hours  witnessed  the  delivery 
of  a  remarkable  proclamation  equaled  only  by 
the  profound  and  thoughtful  manner  in  which 
it  was  received- 
Judge  Rutherford  made  it  plain  from  the 
prophecies  that  the  time  would  surely  come 
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Avhen  millions  upon  the  earth  ■would  enter  into  a 
new  epoch  and  would  never  need  to  die,  and 
that  the  only  question  seemed  to  be  as  to  wheth- 
er that  time  is  a  dozen  years  distant  or  3 
hundred  years  distant  or  whether  tv'C  are  now 
living  in  the  transition  period.  Ail  his  evidence 
•was  to  prove  that  we  are  now  living  in  that  time. 

The  several  tables  for  newspaper  reporters 
•vrere  well  tilled  by  representatives  of  New  York 
papers  busily  reporting  the  address,  and  every 
facility  was  afforded  them  for  reporting  fully 
for  the  benefit  of  their  readers,  most  of  whom 
depend  wholly  upon  the  public  press  for  infor- 
mation. Such  reports  were  looked  for,  not  only 
by  tlibse  hearing  the  lecture  and  those  unable  to 
obtain  admittance,  but  by  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  others  who  had  seen  the  announcements  and 
who  were  greatly  surprised  when  on  the  follow- 
ing morning  they  found  not  even  one  line  upon 
the  subject  in  any  of  the  metropolitan  papers. 

Strange  as  tliis  may  seem  to  the  unsophisti- 
cated, it  was  nevertheless  easy  to  all  familiar 
with  the  persistent  opposition  of  the  clergy,  to 
read  between  the  lines  that  orders  had  g^T^^^ 
forth  from  high  ecclesiastical  or  interchurch 
authorities  to  'lieep  silence".  Pastor  Bussell 
predicted  just  such  efforts  to  suppress  the  trijth 
l^  igndring  it,  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  in 
his  Third  Volume  of  Scripture  Studies,  from 
:whic!i  I  quote: 


"ManT  of  the  rejected  will  realize  the  troubles  coming, 
yet  -will  still  be  blind  to  their  real  cause.  They  ■nrill  saj, 
Let-  U3  imite  ourselves  and  entrench  oursekea  in  the 
strong  cities  (governments),  and  keep  silence.  They 
somehow  realize  that  ncitlier  reason  nor  Scripture  sup- 
ports their  false  doctrines,  ajid  that  the  \rijcst  method 
13  to  keep  silent,  in  the  shadow  of  old  slipexstitiona  and 
under  the  protection  of  so-called  Christian  govemments. 
They  arc  represented  ai  saj-iug  very  truly:  *Th*  Lord 
hath  put  us  to  silence,  and  given  us  bitter  poison-water 
to  drinlt'.  The  only  refreshment  they  may  havB  is  the 
cup  which  thcj-  liivG  mixed  (the  poison  of  bitter  error, 
the  'doctrines  of  devQs'..  mingled  "with  the  pure  vater  of 
life,  the  truth  of  God's  Word).  Shall  not  such  as  are  of 
Babylon,  and  who  love  her,  and  are  therefore  unreaiJy  to 
obey  the  command,  'Come  out  of  her/  be  forced  to  drink 
the  cup  of  their 'own  mixing?  Shall  not  such  be  forced 
to  admit  the  falsity  of  their  doctrines?  They  surely 
shall  j  and  thej  will  all  be  thoroughly  nauseated  by  it 
It  seems  that  the  prophet  knew  what  he  was  saying  when 
he  said :  The  wise  men  are  asliamcd,  they  are  dismayed 
and  taken:  lo,  they  have  rejected  the  word  of  the  Lord; 
and  what  wisdom  is  in  tlicm?' — Jeremiah  8;  14,  9. 

It  is  not  for  mc  to  say,  nor  should  it  be  neces- 
sary for  me  to  do  more  now  than  to.  simpjyby 
this  letter  call  attention  to  the  news-editors' 
treatment  of  the  Rutherford  meeting  to  prove 
this  to  be  an  additional  evidence  of  ecclesiastical 
pressure  and  persecution;  but,  as  prcTiousIy 
stated,  "Russellism  has  thrived  on  persecution" 
and  will  continue  to  do  so.  Tours  in  the  interest 
of  truth  and  a  free  press. 


CLERICAL  OPPRESSORS 


Just  Godt — and  these  are  they 
■'    "Who  minister  at  Thine  altar,  God  of  Right - 
,  Men  who  their  haads  with  prayer  and  blessing  laj 
Ob  Israel's  Arte  ot  light  I 

What:    preacb.  and  kidnap  men? 
Give  thanks — and  toI>  Thy  own  afflicted  poor? 
Talk  of  Thy  glorious  libertr.  and  then 

Bolt  hard  the  captive's  door? 

What!    servants  of  Thy  own 
Merciful  Son,  who  came  to  seek  and  save 
'        The  homeless  and  the  outcast — fetterlns  down 
The  tasked  and  plundered  slave! 

Fllate  and  Herod,  friends!' 
Chief  priosta  and  rnlcrs,  as  of  old.  combine! 
Just  God  and  holy :  is  that  rhurcli,  whicU  lends 

Strength  to   the  spoiler,   Thrutf? 

Paid  hypocrites,   tIio  turn 
.TndOTi«nt  asidp.  imd  i-ob  th"  Ho1.t  Book 
Of  those  hi;h  words  "f  truth  which  search  and  burn 

In  warning  and  vebul;e; 

Foed   Eat.   yf!    Inru^tJ.    food  I 
.*.nd.  in  your  ta~?Mletl  pulplis.  tluink  thir  L^rfl 
That,  fmn  tho  ti>ilin.5  norWmun's*  uucr  aood, 
Vc  pilfl   \'Mir  r>"n    full    L>"ird. 
Writitn  ia   IS^G.     *   Worj   mo'liccd. 


How  Ions,  O  Lord  !  how  tony. 
Shall  such  a  priesthood  barter  truth  away. 
And,  la  Tliy  name,  for  robbery  and  wrony 

At  Ihy  own  altars  pray  7 

Is  not  Thy  hand  stretched  forth  / 

Visibly  !n  the  heavens,  to  awa  and  fmlte! 
Shall  aot  the  living;  God  of  all  the  earth, 

Aud  beavens  above,  do  rifht  } 

.    Woe,  then,  to  all  who  jrlad 
Their  brethren  of  a  common  Fatlier  down! 
To  all  who  plunder  from  the  Immortal  mind 
Its  brieht  and  glorious  crown  I 

Woe  to  the  priesthood:  woe 
To  those  whose  Iiire  is  with  the  price  of  blood — 
PcrverUnjr,  darkening,  chnnginjs  as  ilicy  ;o, 

The  seui-chJu;  truths  of  God  t 

Their  glory  and  thr>ir  might 
iSliall  I'tcrish;  and  their  rci-y  niimes  ^huU  be 
Vile  before  all  the  people,  in  the  lisht 

Of   a   world's   Ulwrty. 

Oil '  ppeed  the  moment  on 
^^'h»n  Wrong  shall  cuase— ami  Liberty  ami  f^orp, 
.\n(l  Truth,  anfl  Risht.  thronshout  ihc  earth  be  known 

As  in  thoir  honies  above. 

John  (jittnl'.cl  TVAifder 
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FINANCE-COMMERCE-TRANSPORTATION 


BritiMh  Expenditurea 

A  COUNTBY  in  whueh  the  whole  man  power 

*V  and  almost  the  whole  woman  power  is  em- 

i     ■  ployed  in  war  pursuits  cannot  instantly  change 

i       irmn  a  war  basis  to  a  peace  basis,  but  con- 

I'  «idering  all  the  difficulties  it  was  done  with  rea- 
sonable dispatch  in  England.  There  were  many 
critids  of  the  go vc  rnment  for  delay  in  this  work ; 
ther«  was  even  sharp  criticism  that  in  some 
directions  the  expenditures  looking  toward  war 
were  greater  than  during  the  war  itself. 

These  critics  pointed  out  that  ten  months 
after- the  armistice  the  goremment  was  still 
spending  $24,000,000  per  day,  eight  times  the 
pre-war  exjienditure,  or  an  amount  double  its 
ineome  from  all  sources;  that  one  year  after 
the  armistice  the  government  still  had  to  bor- 
row $55,000,000  every  week  in  order  to  keep 
running;  that  $1,000,000,000  were  paid  out  in 

i        unemployment  doles  of  $6  per  week,  to  cover  the 

'^  time  between  the  soldier's  discharge  and  his 
return  to  work,  M'hich  put  a  premium  upon  idle'- 
n«s8  and  resulted  in  no  benefits  to  anybody; 
that  tlie  expenditures  every  three  months 
equaled  the  total  pre-w^ar  national  debt;  that 
the  deficit  for  the  year,  was  double  the  amoxmt 
fixed  in  the  budget;  that  an  enormous, navy  was 
still  burning  up  the  coal  needed  to  keep  the 
people  warm ;  that  an  enormous  army  was  still 
eating  up  taxes ;  that  a  huge  army  of  clerks  was 
still  keeping  army  and  navy  records  of  no  value 
to  a  country  on  a  peace  basis;  that  the  cost  of 
the  government  home  spy  system  (secret  serv- 
ice) was  four  times  its  cost  in  1914;  and  that 
although,  at  the  time  the  war  ended,  there  were 
not  more  than  1700  active  airmen,  yet  a  year 

'•  after  the  war  there  were  mote  than  14,000 
oljicers  in  the  Koyal  Air  Force.  Added  to  these 
criticisms  is  the  fact  not  open  to  criticisrai  that 
the  annual  cost  for  pensions  is  $500,000,000  and 
will  be  not  less  than  that  amount  for  many 
years  to  come. 

In  England  they  still  believe  in  the  principle 
<»nunciatod  by  Thomas  .fefferson,  the  founder  of 
Ameripnn  democracy,  when  he  said:  "The  spirit 
oIl  re.'istance  to  gorcrnmeut  is  so  valuable  upon 
certain  occasions  that  I  hope  it  may  always  bo 
kept  alivp.  It  may  orten  be  exercised  when 
wrong,  but  better  so  than  not  to  be  exercised  at 


all."  Hence  it  was  possible  for  the  papers  there 
to  give  expression  to  these  criticisms,  and  the 
government  gave  close  attention. 

The  government  explained  that  it  had  done 
what  it  could  to  pay  its  bills  as  it  went  along; 
that  £1,000,000,000  of  foreign  securities  had 
been  sold  during  the  war  to  pay  for  war  mate- 
rial; th*t  one-fourth  of  Britain's  total  debt  rep- 
resented loans  to  allies  and  colonies  and  could 
be  carried  easily  as  the  borrowers  were  main- 
taining interest  payments;  that  great  reduc- 
tions in  the  sizes  of  army  and  navy  were  being 
made  and  that  by  the  end  of  1919  the  army 
would  consist  of  but  300,000  British  troops  and 
100,000  Indian  troops,  and  that  it  was  believed 
no  new  taxation  would  be  required  in  1920  to 
balance  revenues  and  ex}>enditures.  It  pointed 
out  that  there  were  stiU  held  in  England  £3,000,- 
000,000  of  the  £4,000,000,000  that  were  ield 
there  before  the  war. 

In  the  discussions  it  was  brou^t  out  that  the 
financial  situation  is  very  critical;  that  the  great 
land  owners  have  been  compelled  to  sell  off  their 
estates  because  they  are  on  the  edge  of  bank- 
ruptcy; that  it  had  been  necessary  to  defer  the 
payment  of  interest  on  the  $4^000,000,000  loaned 
to  Britain  by  America;  that  men  of  incomes 
approximating  $2000  per  year  are  now  paying 
inconie  taxes  of  approximately  $500  per  year, 
and  that,  as  Lloyd  George  expressed  it,  *^ritain 
is  borrowing  herself  to  death".  The  prospect 
of  bankruptcy  was  freely  discussed  in.  the  press, 
and  in  the  House  of  Lords  a  noteworthy  address 
contained  the  startling  declaration  that  "Iffihind 
bankruptcy,  revolution  treads  with  swift,  impa- 
tient feet" — surely  trouble  enough. 

British  financiers  protest  that  American 
financiers,  while  doing  lip  service  to  assist 
Europe,  have  heen  doing  nothing  but  pile  up 
profits,  forgetting  the  principles  of  brotherhood 
so  lavishly  expressed  while  hostilities  were  in 
progress.'  They  declare  that  the  whole  capi- 
talist system  is' shaken,  that  capital  is  now  in- 
ternational and  that  American  capital  itself  is 
'•'already  too  heavily  committed  abroad  to  with- 
stand a  catastrophe  with  which  the  Eussian 
debacle  would  be  no  more  comparable  than  the 
Balkan  wars  v.ith  the  great  war**. 
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Tke  British  Debt 

BEFORE  the  war  the  British  debt  was 
£645,000,000,  or  about  $500  for  each  family 
in  the  Idngdom.  This  was  bad  enough,  bat  see 
what  the  war  did. 

',  The  war  is  estimated  by  the  Carnegie  Founda- 
tion to  Jiave  coat  the  worid  $337,000,000,000. 
Bailways  v^cre  formerly  constructed  and  sold 
at  a  good  profit  in  America  for  $25,000  per 
mile.  Reduced  to  railway  mileage,  tlie  world 
war  cost  as  much  as  the  construction  of  13,- 
480,000  miles  of  these  steel  highways.  The  total 
area  of  the  earth,  water  and  land,  is  196,940,000 
square  miles,  or  a  plot  14,033  miles  square.  Such 
a  railway  would  cross  that  plot  960  times,  in 
lines  fourteen  and  one-half  miles  apart. 

In  other  words,  for  the  cost  of  the  world  war, 
a  railway  could  have  been  built  around  the  earth 
in  parallel  Unes  so  that  no  point  on  the  earth's 
sn^^ace  would  be  more  than  seven  and  one- 
fourth  miles  distant  from  a  railway.  But  this 
assumes  that  the  earth  is  all  land  surface.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  the  land  surface  is  only  52,000,- 
000  square  miles,  or  a  plot  7211  miles  square. 
A  railway  13,480,000  miles  long  would  cross  that 
plot  1870  times  in  lines  3.85  miles  apart,  so 
that  no  point  on  the  land  surface  of  the  earth 
would  be  more  than  two  miles  from  the  railway. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  load  which 
baa  been  created  by  this  expenditure  of  the  ac- 
cuamlated  wealth  of  mortals  is  staggering  be- 
yond the  power  of  the  mind  to  comprehend.  By 
the  end  of  March,  1919,  the  English  debt  was 
£7,430,000,000,  and  ran  to  larger  figures  during 
the  balance  of  the  year.  This  debt  of  now  ap- 
proximately £8,000,000,000  is  at  present  equiva- 
lent to  $4000  for  each  family  in  the  kingdom. 
It  ia  estimated  at  44%  of  the  national  wealth. 

Before  the  war  the  interest  on  the  British 
debt  was  so  great  as  to  make  a  very  consider- 
able burden.  Now  the  national  debt  is  twelve 
times  greater  than  it  was,  and  the  interest  pay- 
able annually  is  a  sum  equal  to  one-half  the  total 
of  the  pre-war  debt  The  debt  is  so  great  that 
80X06  believe  that  it  can  neither  be  wiped  out  nor 
diminished  through  ordinary  taxation.  Not  only 
did  the  war  cost  England  44%  of  its  real  wealth, 
bat  it  eost  a  tenth  of  its  men,  the  principal 
sonree  from  which  the  wealth  can  be  recreated. 
A  financial  writer  says  of  the  situation :  "How 
fascinating  the  whole  scene  would  be  to  Gibbon 
were  he  alive  in  these  most  critical  days  of  the 
British  Empire  T 


British  ^nancial  Remedies 

FIVE  interesting  remedies  have  been  sug- 
gested to  help  put  England  upon  her  feet : 

(1)  A  member  of  the  Parliament  came  for- 
ward with  a  proposition  to  take  advantage  of 
the  gambling  instinct  lurking  in  almost  every 
human  being  and  organize  on  a  grand  scale  a 
state  lottery  similar  to  that  once  maintained 
in  Louisiana,  and  still  maintained  in  Spain,  and 
recently  proposed  for  France.  This  would  be  a 
blow  at  British  honor. 

(2)  Lord  Bothermere  suggested  that  Great 
Britain  sell  to  the  United  States  the  Bermudas, 
the  Bahamas,  British  Guiana  and  British  Hon- 
duras in  part  payment  of  the  loan  advanced  by 
the  United  States.  This  would  be  a  blow  at 
British  pride,  but  defensible  in  an  emergency. 

(3)  A  writer  in  the  London  Journal  of 
Finance  and  Trade  urged  that  the  vast  holdings 
of  the  Church  of  England,  supported  by  the 
whole  population,  but  no  longer  believed  in  by 
the  whole  people,  should  be  disestablished  and 
every  item  of  its  property,  even  including  West- 
minster Abbey,  sold  at  auction  and  converted 
into  cash  for  the  relief  of  the  debt-stricken  coun- 
try. This  would  be  a  blow  at  ecclesiasticism.  It 
would  not  be  a  blow  at  Christianity,  for  "God 
dwelleth  not  in  temples  made  with  hands"'. 

(4)  It  has  been  proposed  to  levy  such  a  tax 
on  capital  and  war  profits  as  to  bring  every 
man's  fortune  down  to  the  amount  that  he  pos- 
sessed at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  This  sub- 
ject is  now  receiving  great  attention.  There  are 
some  who  fear  that  these  taxes  would  tend  to 
frighten  capital  away  from  England  and  tlius 
do  irreparable  mischief  to  trade  and  industry; 
and  there  are  a  good  many  British  statesmen 
who  have  shared  in  these  profits  and  would-rtot 
like  to  part  with  them.  But  it  is  estimated  that 
such  a  tax  would  yield  more  than  a  billion 
pounds,  and  it  is  likely  to  be  levied  in  due  time. 
This  would  be  a  blow  at  selfishness. 

(5)  An  exodus  of  several  million  of  the  pop- 
ulation has  been  proposed,  and  under  the  spur 
of  impending  difficulties  at  home  large  numbers 
emigrated  to  Mexico  in  the  latter  part  of  1919. 
This  would  be  most  regrettable,  for  England 
is  one  of  the  world's  bulwarks  of  liberty  and 
progress.  Nevertheless,  such  a  migration  miglit 
be  to  the  ultimate  benefit  of  civilization,  much 
as  we  reason  that  the  scattering  of  the  early 
Christians  by  persecutions  spread  the  tenets 
of  the  Christian  faith  more  widely  over  the  earth. 
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Britiah  Empire  Troubles 

GENERAL  SMUTS,  president  of  the  South 
African  Union,  one  of  the  most  active  sup- 
porters of  the  Allied  cause  during  the  world 

'  war,  saya  that  the  British  Empire  is  dead,  hav- 

ing ceased  to  exist  in  August,  1914.  This  is 
too  strong  a  statement,  although  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  authority  of  the  empire  over 
many  of  its  component  parts,  Canada,  South 
Africa  and  Australia,  is  much  less  than  for- 
•  merly;  and  that  the  situation  in  India  is  far 
from  what  the  great  colonizer  of  the  world  could 
desire  it  to  be. 

One  of  the  prime  policies  of  British  statesmen 
is  to  keep  the  southern  part  of  Asia,  all  the  way 
from  Siam  to  Palestine,  from  falling  into  the 
disorder  which  has  so  marked  the  northern  por- 
tions of  the  great  continent  during  the  past 
year;  and  as  India  is  at  the  center  of  this  line, 
and  fabulous  in  wealth  and  population,  there  is 

v^  particular  concern  over  outbreaks  which  have 

occurred  and  others  which  are  threatened  as  a 
result  of  the  spread  of  Soviet  government 
throughout  Central  Asia  right  up  to  India's 
back  door  in  the  northwest. 

Among  the  troubles  of  the  past  year  in  India, 
out  of  which  Britain  emerged  with  more  loss 
than  gain,  is  that  at  Amritsar,  in  April,  1919. 
According  to  statements  made  before  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee,  it  appears 
that  6,000,000  natives  of  India  died  of  starva- 
tion during  the  last  three  months  of  1918,  as 
a  result  of  the  great  withdrawal  of  resources 
due  to  the  European  situation.  It  is  estimated 
that  during  1918  and  1919  the  loss  of  life  on  this 
ground  was  32,000,000  and  that  150,000,000 
more  went  himgry  most  of  the  time,  endeavoring 
to  maintain  life  by  eating  roots,  leaves  and  ker- 
nels of  old  nuts,  15%  of  their  gross  earnings  of 
$10  per  year  being  required  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  government. 

This  condition  of  things  led  to  much  unrest 
in  various  places ;  and  among  these  was  Amrit- 
sar, where  two  men  named  Satyapal  and  Kit- 
chiew  were  involved  as  leaders.  Tliese  men 
were  arrested  and  taken  away  from  the  city, 
whereat  the  populace  retaliated  by  capturing 
the  telegraph  office,  burning  the  town  hall  and 


a  mission  station,  attacking  a  hospital  and  loot- 
ing a  bank.  In  quelling  these  disorders  eleven 
natives  were  killed,  and  orders  were  issued  for- 
bidding within  the  city  the  assembly  of  more 
than  four  persons.  During  the  uprising  a  doc- 
tor, Miss  Sherwood,  was  attacked  oii  a  street. 

Four  days  later  the  commanding  general 
learned  that  in  violation  of  his  order  a  vast  con- 
course of  people  was  gathered  in  a  sunken  gar- 
den in  a  suburb  listening  to  a  lecture.  The 
audience  has  been  variously  estimated  at  from 
5,000  to  several  times  that  number.  General 
Dyer  proceeded  to  the  place  with  a  small  com- 
pany of  British  and  native  troops,  stationed  the 
soldiers  in  commanding  positions  and,  without 
ordering  the  crowd  to  disperse,  fir^d  into  it 
1,650  rounds  of  ammunition,  killing  between  400 
and  500  unarmed  natives,  and  wounding  many 
others.  Machine  guns  would  have  been  used, 
so  the  general  explained,  but  the  door  to  the 
gardens  was  too  narrow  to  admit  of  entrance. 

The  general  explained  before  the  parliament- 
ary investigating  conmuttee  that  he  thought  he 
had  done  quite  the  right  thing  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, though  he  admitted  that  martial 
law  had  not  been  extended  to  the  suburb  in 
question  and  that  he  had  done  nothing  for  the 
relief  of  the  wounded  after  the  shooting.  It 
was  brought  out  in  the  questioning  that  his  su- 
perior officer,  Michael  O'Dwyer,  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  the  Punjab,  had  afterward  ap- 
proved his  co\arse  and  promoted  him  to  another 
command.  Before  leaving  the  stand  General 
Dyer  defended  liis  poli(?y  of  flogging  the  natives 
also  his  order  that  any  Indian  passing  tlirough 
the  street  in  which  Miss  Sherwood  was  attacked 
must  crawl  through  on  all  fours.  He  admitted 
in  his  testimony  that  the  crowd  was  unarmed, 
that  it  might  have  dispersed  peaceably  if  he  had 
ordered  it  to  do  so,  but  that  he  felt  sure  it  would 
have  laughed  at  him  and  returned  later  had  he 
not  acted  as  he  did.  It  is  not  believed  that  the 
British  Empire,  as  an  empire,  was  helped  in 
India  by  this  occurrence  or  in  England  by  its 
publication.  The  news  filtered  through  to  the 
United  States  in  about  nine  months. 
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England  and  America 

EVERY  once  in  a  wliile  somebody  say^s  some- 
thing that  would  bettef  be  untlibugKt  aad 
unsaid,  and  the  result  is  many  other  people  be- 
come irritated.  On  his  recent  visit  to  this  coun- 
try tlxe  Prince  of  "Wales  said  at  Winnipeg,  "The 
ocean  is  of  no  good  to  us  if  we  do  not  rule  it". 
That  sounds  all  right  to  many  people,  but  sounds 
very  bad  to  a  great  many  of  the  106,819,000  that 
live  in  the  United  States  and  that  wonder  why 
the  waters  that-  lave  American  shores  and  pos- 
sessions should  be  ruled  by  anybody.  This  idea 
of  wanting  to  boss  everything  and  everybody  is 
foreign  to  the  true  American  spirit 

The  Prince  probably  did  not  realize  how  his 
statement  would  look  to  Americans  when  it 
appeared  in  their  papers  the  next  day.  But 
Americans  are  ready  to  forgive  a  great  deal 
from  Englishmen;  and  when  the  Prince  subse- 
.  quently  visited  New  York  he  was  cheered  to  the 
echo  by  the  1,500  members  of  the  New  York 
Chamber  of  Commerce  when  he  gave  expression 
to  the  mutual  wishes  of  the  good  men  of  both 
nations  that  they  might  live  amicably  together. 

It  was  the  conception  of  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans that  one  great  object  of  the  world  war  tvas 
to  rid  tlie  earth  of  military  and  naval  terrorism, 
and  multitudes  of  thinking  men  are  unable  to 
see  any  reason  now  why  either  the  British  Em- 
pire or  the  United  States  should  desire  a  very 
large  navy  when  the  only  possible  foe  of  either 
navy  is  the  other.  Great  hostile  navies  are  all 
things  of  the  past ;  German,  Austrian  and  Rus- 
sian naval  power  has  been  obliterated. 

An  Englisltraan  who  has  been  thinldng  on  this 
matter  has  suggested  that  the  sensible  thing  for 
Great  Britain  and  America  to  do  is  to  combine 
their  fleets,  as  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  the 
two  countries  would  over  again  war  with  one 
another.  Such  a  combination  would  be  able  to 
dictate  to  the  rest  of  the  world  limitations  of 
naval  armament,  and  would  save  billions  of 
dollars  per  year  now  thrown  away  on  naval 
expenditures  without  helping  the  people. 

It  seems  an  opportune  time  to  consider  this 
matter;  for  naval  men  are  now  talking  of  a 
new  and  inconceivably  expensive  fighting  ma- 
chine which  will  combine  in  one  maciune  the 
submarine,  dreadnought  and  tank;  wiU  be  able 
to  fight  either  under  the  sea,  on  the  surface  or 
on  the  land,  and  be  able  ro  crawl  at  will  from 
one  element  to  the  other.  The  men  who  still  have 


flickerings  of  common  sense  had  better  d^  some* 
thihg  quickly  to  show  it  or  the  ^Vbrld  will  soon 
b^  a  pTsJi^.  where  a  child  unsheathed  in  armor 
plate  at  the  timfe  of  its  birth  will  be  likely  to 
have  its  head  blown  off  by  a  shell  from  some 
Christian's  cannon  before  it  has  had  time  to 
take  its  first  meal. 

The  Overseas  Club  and  Patriotic  League,  so- 
liciting membership  among  Britishers  in  Amer- 
ica, announces  in  its  printed  matter  that  one  of 
the  objects  it  has  in  view  is  "to  maintain  our 
Empire's  supremacy  upon  the  seas  and  in  the 
air".  Probably  few  would  go  so  far  as  to  sug- 
gest what  this  implies,  L  e.,  an  effort  to  gain  as 
full  control  over  the  air  and-over  air  travel  as 
British  battleships  have  gained  over  ocean 
waves  and  over  ocean  commerce;  bat  this  im- 
plication does  not  have  the  right  ring.  It  does 
not  seem  reasonable  for  a  country  of  less  than 
one-third  of  America's  population  to  spend  ten 
times  as  much  on  air  fleets  as  America  spends, 
and  to  build  those  fleets  with  money  borrowed 
from  America,  and  then  circulate  in  America 
literature  implying  a  determination  to  control 
the  earth's  atmosphere,  as  well  as  its  seas. 

It  is  only  a  little  while  ago  that  the  Inter- 
AUied  Maritime  Council  designated  to  America 
the  use  of  the  immense  merchant  ships  Kaiserin 
Augusta  Victoria,  Prinz  Friedrich  Wilhelm, 
Mobile,  Cape  P'inisterre,  Pretoria,  Zeppelin  and 
Graf  Waldersee,  seized  in  German  harbors  after 
the  armistice.  Immediately  after  these  ships 
had  completed  their  work  of  bringing  American 
soldiers  back  from  Europe  Britain  demanded 
them ;  and  although  they  were  retained  in  New 
York  for  three  months  in  the  belief  that  they 
legitimately  belonged  to  America,  yet  on  the— 
order  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  they 
were  finally  surrendered  to  Britain's  demand. 
The  surrender  of  these  ships  was  greatly  re- 
scntetl  in  France,  which  claims  to  have  lost 
295,000  tons  from  the  Prencli  mercantile  marine 
during  the  war,  and  which  thought  that  if  Amer- 
ica was  going  to  give  up  the  ships  to  anybody 
France  should  have  been  the  recipient. 

The  seven  vessels  foregoing  were  finally 
turned  over  to  Britain  to  effect  the  release  of 
twelve  Standard  Oil  tankers  also  captured  in 
German  ports,  and  held  by  the  British  until  the 
Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria  and  companion  boats 
were  surrendered  to  the  British  crews  in  New 
York,    The  ships  when  obtained  were  used  to 
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bring  back  from  India  the  Territorials,  a  body 
ot'  troops  too  old  tor  the  trenches  in  France, 
who  had  been  seht  to  India  to  take  the  place  ot" 
the  regulars  there.  Those  Territorials,  many 
of  them  professional  men,  had  been  in  India 
five  years,  instead  of  the  year  or  two  years  they 
had  expected  to  be  there;  and  naturally  they 
■wanted  to  come  home. 
<  America  raalcos  the  motion  pictures  for  the 

•world.  The  religious  features  of  these  films 
are  under  the  control  of  Pope  Benedict  XV, 
and  this  in  itself  is  objectionable  to  Britons. 
But  during  the  war,  to  help  out  on  the  propa- 
ganda work,  America  was  flooded  with  films 
showing  Uncle  Sam  as  Europe's  deliverer.  These 
films  are  no  longer  salable  here ;  and  as  Europe 
is  the  dumping  ground  for  America's  unsalable 
films,  they  were  sent  abroad.  One  of  these  films, 
depicting  an  English  Duke  as  the  chief  villain, 
was  shown  in  London,  whereat  the  audienco 
hissed  both  the  American  characters  in  the  play 
and  the  American  flag  as  well.  We  Anglo-Saxons 
are  a  curious  family.  AVe  love  one  another,  but 

y       we  love  the  good  old  family  fight  best  of  all. 
How  these  Christians  love  one  another  I 

On  the  other  hand  some  American  traders  are 
offended  at  what  they  think  has  been  an  overly 
clever  trick  played  upon  them  by  British  capi- 
talists. With  the  quieting  down  of  campaigns 
against  Soviet  Eussia  they  discovered  that  Brit- 
ish traders  had  for  months  been  assembling 
goods  at  advantageous  points  about  the  Baltic, 
the  Black  Sea,  and  otlier  points  contiguous  to 
the  Russian  border,  prepared  to  sldm  the  cream 
off  the  Russian  market  as  soon  as  trade  actually 
began.  But  Britain  is  of  necessity  a  nation  of 
traders,  and  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  what 
they  have  learned  in  cpnturies  they  wiU  forget 
in  an   instant.     Britisli  traders  have   always 

.*    .       pushed  to  the  fartliost  limits  of  civilization,  and 
the  fount ry  could  not  exist  if  this  were  not  so. 

Englcmd  and  Ireland 

Wlu  SHOULD  say  'England,  Ireland  and 
America":  for  the  Irish  question  is  largely 
staged  in  America. 

At  this  writing  ilr.  Eamonn  de  Valora  is 
proceeding  from  city  to  city  of  the  United  States 
lilis  a  conquering  hero,  being  freely  offered  the 
keys  of  the  city  evorj-where.  The  statesmen  of 
the  United  States  know  perfectly  well  that  Mr. 
Valora  and  lus  friends  are  engaged  at  the  age- 


long occupation  of  organizing  anotlier  Irish 
revolution.  In  all  the  leading  papers  and  in  the 
street  cars  and  elsewhere  appear  advertisements 
of  the  Irish  bonds..  So  poor  England  has  an- 
other trouble  on  hand  in  a  year  when  troubles 
are  thick  enough  for  any  one. 

Those  who  ought  to  know  say  that  there  are 
more  Irishmen  in  Ireland  who  do  not  want  an 
Irish  Republic,  but  who  prefer  British  rule, 
than  there  are  who  do.  They  claim  that  the 
North  of  Ireland  is  a  land  of  thriving  industry, 
beautiful  homes  and  contented,  well-dressed 
people,  while  the  South  of  Ireland  is  the  reverse 
of  all  this.  They  claim  that  Ireland  is  not  op- 
pressed. They  point  otlt  that  En^and,  Scotlaiid 
and  Wales  have  longed  for  years,  and  longed  in 
vain,  for  land  and  housing  measures  such  as 
have  brought -great  relief  to  the  Irish  people, 
and  which  were  devised  by  Britain  years  ago 
in  a  futile  effort  to  satisfy  a  group  of  ecclesi- 
astical politicians  who  are  never  satisfied  with 
anything  short  of  full  control  of  heaven  and 
earth.  It  is  said  that  Scotland  with  equal  popu- 
lation pays  five  times  aa  much  taxes  into  the 
British  treasury  as  does  Ireland. 

As  a  result  of  the  very  special  legislation 
enacted  on  their  behalf  the  Irish  tillers  of  the 
soil  have  been  helped  to  buy  93%  of  all  the  lands 
they  cultivate.  TMs  is  a  greater  proportion  than 
in  any  other  country.  Even  in  Germany,  where 
special  attention  was  given  to  the  agrarian 
question,  only  86%  of  the  cultivated  land  was 
owned  by  the  men  who  worked  it.  In  most  other 
countries  it  is  much  less.  Only  12%  of  the  small 
agriculturists  in  Great  Britain  own  their  lands. 

Rebirth  of  Latvia  By  a.  laHerg 

WE  ARE  now  witnessing  the  rebirth  of 
many  small  nationalities  that  have  been 
swallowed  up,  so  to  speak,  for  centuries,  never- 
theless preserving  their  peculiar  identity  of 
language,  manners,  and  dress.  The  world  is 
learning  more  about  itself  and  discerning  long- 
neglected  members  of  the-  great  family  of 
nations  who  are  awakening  from  slumber,  shak- 
ing off  the  shackles  of  kingcraft  and  priestcraft, 
it^o ranee  and  superstition.  Among  these  is 
the  nation  of  Latvia. 

Until  within  the  last  few  years  who  ever  heard 
about  such  nationalities  as  Lithuania,  UTcrainJa. 
Esthonia  and  Latvia!  Truly  in  their  rise  the 
valleys,  the  lowly  and  meek  of  society,  are  bt^lng 
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-exalted;  and  at  the  same  time  the  mountains 
and  hiila,  the  mighty  warring  nations  of  Ger- 
many, Austria  and  Busaia,  that  surrounded 
them  have  been  brought  low. 

Of  the  Lettish  nation  the  great  people  o£ 
America  know  but  little.  If  one  presents  him- 
self as  Lettish,  the  reply  comes,  "So  you  are  a 
Busaianf'  This  makes  one  smile.  The  difference 
between  the  two  is  as  great  as  between  the 
English  and  the  Germxm.  Although  the  British 
and  German  people  are  both  from  Saxon  stock, 
yet  they  differ  widely;  and  although  the  Letts 
and  Bossians  are  both  from  Slavic  stock,  yet 
thie  lines  of  distinction  are  clearly  drawn. 

Washed  by  the  gentle  waves  of  the  Baltic 
from' the  west  and  southwest,  Latvia  is  sur- 
rounded by  Esthonia  on  the  north,  Bussia  on 
the  east  and  Lithuania  on  the  south.  Its  area 
comprises  the  two  former  Bussian  provinces  of 
livonia  and  Courland,  and  its  population  before 
th»  war  numbered  about  two  million.  Many 
oolonies  of  sons  and  daughters  are  scattered 
in  various  parts  of  the  world. 

The  geographical  situation  of  Latvia  made 
her  a  bone  of  contention  for  centuries  in  the 
wars  between  Sweden,  Bussia  and  Poland,  imtil 
Peter  the  Great  conquered  aU  the  Baltic  coast 
and  thus  opened  a  window  toward  the  west  for 
Bussia.  The  subjection  to  the  Czars  continued 
until  November  11,  1918,  when  the  Lettish 
council  at  Biga  declared  independence,  and  has 
maintained  it  ever  since. 

The  country  is  especially  favorable  for  agri- 
culture and  cattle  raising,  although  rich  deposits 
of  minerals  are  found. 

The  Letts  are  industrious  and  intelligent 
people  and  have  contributed  their  share  to  the 
art,  science  and  literature  of  mankind,  though 
long  oppreswsed  by  the  Czars  and  German 
barons,  who  have  retained  fully  three-fourths 
of  the  land  under  their  controL  They  have 
enjoyed  measurable  religious  freedom,  all  the 
known  sects  of  the  other  European  countries 
being  tolerated,  which  was  not  the  case  in  Bussia 
itself.  This  may  account  for  the  greater  en- 
lightenment of  the  people. 

The  Bible,  the  torch  of  civilization,  liberty 
and  progress,  was  brought  in  by  German  traders 
of  the  Lutheran  faith  in  the  early  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century. 

The  Letts  are  ardent  lovers  of  their  native 
soil,  or,  as  they  call  it,  ••Izimteni".  They  are  a 


peace-loving,  hospitable,  hard-working,  plain- 
living  people  and  consequently  live  long;  ages 
reaching  up  to  one  hundred  years  and  over  are 
not  rare.  The  heavier  the  whips  of  the  bi^rons 
have  lashed  their  helpless  backs,  driving  them 
to  work  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  the  greater  has 
been  the  confldence  of  the  Letts  that  a  better 
day  would  some  time  da^vn. 

Unknowingly,  they  have  been  waiting  for  the 
dawning  of  the  morning  of  joy,  the  morning  of 
the  Golden  Age  (Psalm  30: 5),  waiting  for  the 
long-promised  "poor  man's  chance",  waiting 
until  the  larger  and  more  warlike  nations  that 
surround  Latvia  should  cease  to  use  her  soiU 
for  a  battlegn^ouud  and  cease  to  transform  her 
beautiful  orchards  and  smiling  wheat-fields  into 
a  desert  of  waste  and  want. 

Now  the  rays  of  the  long-expected  Qolden 
Age,  dreamed  by  poets,  and  prophesied  by  wise 
men  of  old,  have  broken  tlirough  the  dismal 
gloom  of  night;  and  the  poor  war-stricken 
Latvia  is  struggling  to  lift  herself  from  her 
knees,  inspired  with  the  hope  that  the  day  of 
reckoning  has  come,  the  day  when  God  is  pleased 
to  help  the  poor  and  needy  and  to  set  the 
captives  free. 

Happy  day  for  Latvia  and  many  another  long- 
stricken  people !  How  we  rejoice  to  see  her  free 
and  happy,  in  the  throng  of  other  free  nations, 
walking  up  the  highway  of  holiness,  up,  up  to 
perfection  and  everlasting  life,  liberty  and  hap- 
piness, and  to  long  enjoy  every  good  and  every 
perfect  thing,  above. all  to  know  their  God,  by 
whose  favor  alone  all  their  blessings  have  come, 
and  in  the  smile  of  whose  counteiiance  the 
obedient  will  find  joys  and  pleasures  for  ever- 
more.— Psalm  16 :  11. 

What  German  Militarism  Cost 

FOE  the  estimated  cost  of  the  world  war  the 
best  of  wagon  roads  could  be  built  to  every 
desired  point  on  the  land  surface  of  the  earth. 
It  is  said  that  for  an  average  expenditure  of 
$30  per  acre  almost  any  desired  reclamation 
project  can  be  carried  to  completion.  On  this 
basis,  the  expenditure  for  the  world  war  would 
reclaim  11,233,333,333  acres,  or  17,552,083 
square  miles,  which  is  more  than  one-third  the 
total  land  area  of  the  world.  In  other  words, 
the  sum  waated  would  have  turned  the  earth 
into  a  paradise.  Three  cheers  for  war,  humane, 
uplifting,  "spiritual",  glorious  war,  with  all  its 
opportunities  to  do  good  to  all  menl 
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AGRICULTURE  AND  HUSBANDRY 


Country  Life  in  the  Long  Ago        By  w.  l.  Peiie 

MANY,  many  years  ago  there  ILved  in  the 
little  town  of  Bethlehem  a  man  named 
IJUimelech.  His  w-ife's  name  was  Naomi,  and 
they  had  two  sons,  the  older  named  Mahlon  ond 
the  younger,  Cliilion.  At  this  particular  time, 
there  was  a  famine  in  the  land  of  Israel,  and 
Elimelech  decided  to  move  with  his  family  to 
Moab,  where  conditions  were  more  prosperous. 

Shortly  after  the  change  of  residence,  Elim- 
elech died.  Later  the  two  sons  married.  The 
older  sons  wife's  name  was  Orpah,  and  the 
younger  son's  Avif  e  was  named  Buth.  They  lived 
contentedly  together  for  about  ten  years,  when 
the  grim  reaper  again  entered  the  family  house- 
hold, taking  away  the  two  young  husbands. 

Hearing  that  conditions  were  prosperous 
again  in  the  land  of  Israel,  Naomi  decided  to 
return  there.  She  made  known  her  determina- 
tion to  her  two  daughters-in-law,  Orpah  and 
Huth,  both  of  whom  decided  to  go  with  her. 

The  three  started  afoot  on  their  long  journey; 
for  in  those  days  there  were  no  such  things  as 
railway  trains,  autos,  or  even  a  Ford.  As  they 
journeyed  along,  Naomi  considered  in  her  mind 
how  much  these  two  young  women  were  giving 
up.  She  feared  that,  later  on,  they  would  regret 
having  taken  this  course,  when  they  would  come 
into  a  land  of  strange  people.  Finally  she  pre- 
sented the  matter  to  them.  "Turn  again,  my 
daughters,  go  back  to  your  people  and  your 
father's  house.  It  is  too  nmch  for  you  to  give 
up  all  hope  of  future  prosperity  in  the  land  of 
iloab,  just  for  my  sake.  I  pray  you,  return." 

Naomi  loved  Orpah  and  Buth  very  dearly, 
and  the  two  daughters-in-law  loved  her.  But 
here  is  \yhere  the  real  test  came:  True  love  is 
willing  to  sacrifice.  Orpah  considered  Naomi's 
suggestion  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
would  be  better  to  retm*n.  She  loved  Naomi, 
Ijut  she  loved  her  father's  house  and  kindred 
more.  And  so  the  three  lifted  up  their  voices 
and  wept ;  and  Orpah,  after  kissing  her  mother- 
in-law  and  Buth,  turned  back  to  Moab. 

Buth,  on  the  contrary,  had  ti-ue,  tested  love. 
She  loved  Naotni  so  much  that  slie  would  not  be 
separated  from  her  at  any  cost.  Listen  to  her 
words  of  devotion,  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
in  literature : 


"Entreat  me  not  to  leave  thee,  or  to  return 
from  following  after  thee:  for  whither  thou 
goest,  I  will  go ;  and  wiierc  thou  lodgest,  I  will 
lodge;  thy  people  shall  be  my, people,  and  thy 
God,  my  God ;  where  thou  diest,  I  will  die,  and 
there  will  I  be  buried;  the  Lord  do  so  to  me, 
and  more  also,  if  ought  but  death  part  thee 
and  me."— Buth  1 :  11  - 18. 

Finally  the  two  reached  Bethlehem;  and  the 
people  of  the  little  town  inquired,  "Is  this  not 
Naomi!"  (For  she  had  been  gone  over  ten 
years.)  Naomi  replied,  "Call  me  no  more  Naomi 
[meaning  pleasant]  but  call  me  Mora  [or  Mary, 
which  means  bitter],  for  my  experiences  have 
been  bitter  indeed". 

Not  long  after,  about  harvest  time,  Buth  went 
out  to  earn  a  living  for  herself  and  her  mother- 
in-law.  She  went  to  the  Held  of  Boaz,  a  kinsman 
of  Naomi,"  Now  Boaz  was  a  rich  man  and  very 
generous-hearted.  As  he  passed  through  his 
lields  each  day,  he  would  say  to  his  reapers: 
'•The  Lord  be  ■ft'ith  you",  and  they  would  reply, 
"The  Lord  bless  thee".  How  different  from 
present-day  conditions!  Boaz  noticed  Buth 
working  in' the  field;  and  after  learning  who  she 
was,  and  of  her  love  for  Naomi,  he  requested  her 
to  glean  with  the  other  maidens  in  his  field. 

As  time  went  on  Boaz  was  more  and  more  at- 
tracted by  her  gracious  character  and  her  strong 
personality.  Finally  the  two  were  married:  and 
to  them  was  bora  a  son  whose  name  was  Obed- 
He  was  the  father  of  Jesse,  who  was  the  father 
of  David.  So  Buth  became  the  great-grand- 
mother of  David,  the  man  after  Qod'a  own  heart. 

We  believe  that  some  of  the  conditions~m  the 
land  of  Palestine  in  the  days  of  Buth  and  Boaz 
were  lilce  those  that  will  obtain  in  the  Golden 
Age,  now  dawning.  Naomi  and  Buth  could 
journey  all  the  way  from  Moab  to  Bethlehem, 
without  fear  of  harm.  So  will  it  be  in  the  Qold- 
en Age.  "Nothing  shall  hurt  nor  destroy." 
Likewise  Buth  could  glean  in  the  fields  of  Boaz, 
and  have  no  fear  of  being  harmed.  There  were 
no  police  in  those  days.  .  They  were  not  needed. 
So  likewise  policemen  will  be  unnecessary  in  the 
Golden  Age.  Nor  will  there  be  need  of  a  stand- 
ing army.  "Nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword 
against  nation,  neither  shall  they  learn  war 
any  more". — Isaiah  2:4.  •    '  "    -. 
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Boaz  was  quite  a  remarkable  man.  He  had 
no  labor  troubles.  His  "workers  did  not  demand 
an  eight-hour  day.  There  were  no  strikes ;  lock- 
outs were  uninown;  nor  was  there  overtime 
work  demanded;  nor  did  Boaz  belong  to  a  trust. 
Wall  Street  was  unknown  then.  And  likewise, 
in  the  Golden  Age,  people  will  be  contented. 
There  will  be  no  striies,  no  lockouts,  no  labor 
troubles  then.  ''Every  man  shall  sit  under  his 
own  vine  and  &g  tree."  (Micah  4 : 4)  "They  shall 
not  labor  in  vain."  (Isaiah  65 :  21-23)  The  rea- 
son that  people  were  all  so  contented  then  was 
beeanse  they  worshiped  the  God  of  love.  There 
were  no'creeds,  sects,  or  isms  in -those  days. 
And  likewise  in  the  Golden  Age.  men  will  wor- 
ship the  true  God  of  love  without  creed-becloud- 
ed minds.  "They  shall  serve  him  [God]  with 
one  consent" — ^Zephaniah  3:9;  Isaiah  65 :  24 ; 
Micah  4: 1-4. 

Farm  Koreans  Federation 

AGBEAT  federation  of  farmers  all  over  the 
coxmtry  is  under  way,  the  attempt  being  to 
merge  all  farmers'  organizations  into  one  great 
federation,  as  we  comprehend  the  matter.  The 
movement  toward  federation  is  alleged  to  have 
had  its  great  stimulus  in  the  inconsistent  state- 
ments issued  by  a  great  packing-house  in  Chi- 
oago:  £rst  the  statement,  early  in  1919,  that 
millions  more  of  hogs  would  be  needed ;  and  sec- 
ond the  statement,  sis  months  later,  that  prices 
for  hogs  would  be  slashed  to  a  point  where  there 
(M)nld  be  no  profit  in  raising  them.  It  takes 
time  and  money  to  grow  hogs;  and  these  two 
statements,  coming  only  sue  months  apart,  have 
awakened  the  farmers  of  the  United  States  as 
nothing  hitherto  recorded  has  ever  done. 

When  the  threatened  reduction  in  hog  prices 
occurred,  the  farmers  followed  the  railroad 
workers,  the  shipbuilders,  and  workers  in  almost 
all  other  lines,  and  began  to  organize.  They 
complained,  with  a  great  deal  of  justice,  that  the 
farmers  have  had  to  pay  a  large  port  of  all  the 
increased  wages  that  have  been  granted  in 
transportation  and  other  lines,  particularly  in 
the  manufacture  of  farm  implements,  and  de- 
clared their  conviction  that  the  only  way  to  keep 
from  being  imposed  upon  by  other  social  ele- 
ments is  to  organize  into  a  single  large,  well- 
lout  organization.  So  doing,  they  hope  to  con- 
trol the  food  supply  and  obtain  fair  price-?,  fair 
treatment  and  favorable  legislation. 


During  the  past  winter  the  organization  of  the 
farmers  has  been  going  on  apace.  There  are 
counties  in  the  corn  belt  where  every  farmer  in 
the  county  has  joined.  Tliere  are  counties  in 
Michigan  where  85%  of  the  farmers  have  joined 
and  besides  paying  $10  cash  for  membership 
dues  for  the  first  year  have  given  notes  for  two 
years'  additional  dues.  This  is  not  a  common 
movement;  it  is  uncommon.  It  is  developing 
with  a  suddenness  and  a  strength  unparalleled 
in  our  day.    The  farmers  are  aroused. 

The  farmers  in  this  movement  are  clamoring 
not  only  for  fair  prices  for  themselves,  but  for 
fair  prices  to  the  ultimate  consumer;  and  in  this 
they  show  a  spirit  that  is  worthy  of  emulation. 
They  believe  tixat  a  fair  wage  should  produce  a 
fair  living,  and  that  nothing  short  of  the  elimi- 
nation  of  profiteering  wiU  allay  the  unrest  here 
and  abroad,  with  its  perplejdty  and  distress. 

A  difficulty  that  the  farmers'  bureaus  are  con- 
fronting is  that  in  many  places  they  have  been 
organized  under  state  auspices,  the  funds  of 
the  local  treasuries  coming  partly  from  national 
appropriations,  partly  from  state  appropria- 
tions and  parliy  from  county  appropriations. 
The  activities  of  the  farm  bureaus  are  therefore 
under  a  limited  supervision  of  public  officials, 
but  the  farmers  are  endeavoring  to  find  a  way 
to  rectify  this  arrangement. 

The  latest  information  available  is  that  the 
plan  in  each  county  is  to  get  a  representative 
gathering  of  300  farmers  together,  organize 
them,  appoint  a  university  man  as  county  agent, 
the  state  p&ying  one-half  the  agenf  s  salary  and 
the  county  the  other  half  at  the  start;  but  as 
soou  as  the  whole  county  is  organized  the  bureau 
takes  over  the  agent  as  its  paid  representative.  _ 

The  object  of  the  fees  charged,  varying  from 
$10  to  $25  in  various  states,  is  to  accumulate  a 
large  fund  to  carry  on  a  campaign  for  the  edu- 
cation of  consumers  in  production  and  coopera- 
tion from  the  fanners'  standpoint.  The  ulti- 
mate aim  is  to  take  over  the  stock  yard  and 
packing  industries  and  fiour  mills,  control  the 
prices  of  cattle  and  wheat,  and  prevent  the  sud- 
den depressions  of  the  marktt  which  have  been 
so  disastrous  to  the  farmer,  while  at  the  same 
time  affording  little  or  no  real  benefit  to  the 
consumer.  The  farmers  are  freely  saying  that 
they  expect  their  movement  to  sweep  the  coun- 
try like  a  tidal  wave  and  to  give  certain  finan- 
cial interests  a  severe  chilL 
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An  There  Dead  Stan  ? 

ON  ONE  occasion  a  dark  spot  at  aa  immense 
distance  from  the  eartk  partially  eclipsed 
the  star  Sinus  and  gave  rise  to  the  theory  that 

.  here  and  there  in  the  heavens  are  stars  that  have 
gone  out.  One  argument  in  support  oi  this 
theory  is  that  the  spectroscope  indicates  the 
c:cistence  of  dark  bodies  in  the  vicinity  of  other 
stars;  and  another  argument  is  that  in  the 
milky  way  there  are  dark  spots,  called  "coal 
sacks/'  and  supposed  either  to  contain  no  sans 
or  to  be  filled  with  suns  that  have  ceased  to  give 
light  These  dark  spots  can  be  seen  at  any  time 
when  the  stars  are  clearly  visible  and  when, 
there  is  no  moonlight  to  dim  their  glory. 

This  theory  suggests  an  age  to  the  universe 
that  gives  food  for  reflection.  All  of  these  stars, 
no  matter  what  their  age,  are  expressly  de- 
clared in  the  Scriptures  to  have  been  made  by 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  himself  the  "first  and 
last"  direct  creation  of  God.  Notice  the  way  the 
Scriptures  read.  First  they  declare  that  he  is 
Jehovah's  "firstborn."  [brought  forth]  (Psalm 
89: 27),  "the  beginning  of  the  creation  of  God". 
(Revelation  3 :  14)  Then  they  supplement  this 
thought  with  the  many-times  repeated  declara- 
tion that  he  was  not  only  the  first,  but  the  only 
one  thus  directly  created.  On  tliis  point  see 
Revelation  1 : 8, 11, 17 ;  2 : 8 ;  3 :  14 ;  21 : 6,  and 
22: 13.  The  latter  passage  reads :  "I  am  Alpha 
[first  letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet — the  first 
brought  forth]  and  Omega  [last  letter  of  the 
alphabet— the  last  brought  forth],  the  begin- 
ning and  the  end,  the  first  and  the  last''.  This 
is  the  tenor  of  them  all. 
The  Scriptures  are  no  less  explicit  as  to  who 

J  carried  on  the  further  works  of  creation,  after 
the  creation  of  our  Lord  Jesus,  the  Logos.  They 
say  of  him:  "In  the  beginning  [of  all  creative 
activity]  was  the  Logos  [the  official  title  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  before  he  became  a  man],  and  the 
Logos  was  wth  the  God  [so  the  Oreok  languac:e 
reads],  and  the  Logos  was  a  God  [mighty  one]. 
The  same  was  in  the  beginning  with  tlic  Cod. 
All  things  were  made  by  him;  and  without  him 
was  not  anything  made  that  was  made."  (.Tohn  1 : 
1-u)  The  Apostle  Paul  also  dodan-s  that 
God  "created  all  things  by  .Te.sus  Chrisi*  ( I£ph.->- 
sians  3: 9)  "for  by  him  were  all  things  cre-ated, 


that  arc  in  heaven,  and  that  are  in  earth,  visible 
and  iuvisiblo,  whether  they  be  thrones,  or  donvin- 
ions,  or  principalities,  or  powers"  (Coloasians 
1:10)  — "by  whom  also  he  made  the  worlds". 
— Hebrews  1:2. 

Our  Loid  Jesus  is  the  personification  of  wis- 
dom; and  it  is  generally  believed  that  there  is 
a  flirect  reference  to  him  in  the  following 
beautiful  passage:  "Jehovah  possessed  me  [the 
Logos]  in  the  beginning  of  his  way,  before  his 
works  of  old.  I  was  set  up  from  everlasting 
[Hebrew,  "age-lasting"— not  eternity,  but  the 
far-distant  past],  from  the  beginning,  or  ever 
the  earth  was.  ^Vhen  there  were  no  depths,  I 
was  brought  forth;  when  there  were  no  fount- 
ains abounding  with  water.  Before  the  mount- 
ains were  settled,  before  the  hills  was  I  brought 
forth;  while  as  yet  he  had  not  made  the  earth, 
nor  the  fields,  nor  the  highest  part  of  the  dust 
of  the  -world.  When  he  prepared  the  heavens, 
I  was  there;  when  he  set  a  compass  ui)on  the 
face  of  the  depth:  when  he  establi^ed  the  clouds 
ab&ve:  when  he  strengthened  the  fountains  of 
the  deep :  when  he  gave  to  the  sea  his  decree, 
that  the  waters  should  not  pass  his  command- 
ment :  when  he  appointed  the  foundations  of  th« 
earth :  then  I  was  by  him,  as  one  brought  up  with 
him:  and  I  was  daily  his  delight,  rejoicing  al- 
ways before  him." — Proverbs  8: ^  - 30. 

The  dead  stars,  if  there  are  such,  must  be 
incomprehensibly  old,  or  presumably  would  be 
so;  and  this  thought  agrees  with  the  passage 
just  quoted  which  implies  that  an  almost  infinite 
period  of  time  has  elapsed  since  the  heavenly^ 
Father  was  alone  in  the  universe.  At  that  time 
nothing  that  we  can  see  with  the  eye  or  with  the 
telescope  or  discern  by  any  other  instrument  or 
means  had  ever  come  into  existence. 

Transparent  Flesh 

MOST  people  in  middle  life  can  recall  the  ex- 
citement caused  by  the  announcement  that  a 
Wurzhiirj?  scientist  by  tlie  name  of  Roentgen 
liad  developed  certain  electrical  rays,  termed 
•X-rays",  by  which  it  is  possible  to  see  through 
humnn  flesh,  leather,  wood  and  other  cellular 
Miljsiant'es.  At  first  the  reports  were  received 
with  inorodnUty  by  many  scientific  men,  and  the 
leading  electrical  paper  of  ihe  country  came  out 
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^vith  an  editorial  proving  that  such,  a  thing  is 
impossible.  But  we  still  have  the  X-ray  ^vith 
us — and  the  scientist. 

Now  comes  the  announcement  that  a  French 
investigator.  Dr.  Jules  H.  Stean,  has  developed 
a  fluid  which,  when  applied  to  human  flesh,  ac- 
complishes the  same  thing  as  the  X-ray.  As  a 
drop  of  oil  applied  to  a  piece  of  paper  may 
render  it  transparent,  so  the  new  X-ray  fluid 
renders  the  flesh  transparent,  revealing  all  the 
veins,  arteries  and  tissues.  The  degree  of  trans- 
parency can  be  regulated  by  the  operator.  The 
solution  penetrates  the  skin  and  may  be  made 
to  penetrate  the  flesh  as  far  as  desired.  A  board 
covered  with  the  fluid  is  made  as  clear  as  glass, 
so  that  a  new.<}papeB  can  be  read  through  it. 

Beferring  to  the  discovery  of  the  X-ray  in 
1896,  Pastor  Russell  said : 

"A  lesson  goes  with  this  discovery  which  1*111  not  bo 
generally  recognized  at  first,  and  yet  one  that  sooner  or 
later  is  bound  to  influence  many.  For  centuries,  skeptics 
and  infidels  have  been  disponed  to  smile  incredulously 
'  at  the  words  of  our  Lord,  'Enter  into  thy  closet,  and 
when  thou  hast  shut  thy  door  pray  to  thy  i'ather  which 
is  in  secret,  and  the  Father  who  seetk  in  secret  shall  re- 
ward thee  openly'.  (Matthew  6:6)  Can  these  scien- 
tists any  longer  mock  at  Christians  for  'credulity',  be- 
cause we  believe  that  'oil  things  are  naked  and  open 
unto  the  eyes  of  him  with  whom  we  have  to  do'  ? 
(Hebrews  4: 13)  Surely  human  pride  and  positiveness 
may  well  be  abashed  by  its  onto  nineteenth  century  dis- 
coveries. 'He  that  formed  the  ear  shall  he  not  hear? 
Ho  that  formed  the  eye  shall  he  not  see?'  And  we  be- 
gin to  see  how  that  other  prediction  can  be  fulfilled, 
largely  in  a  'natural'  way — 'There  is  nothing  covered 
that  shall  not  be  revealed;  and  hid,  tliat  ihaii  not  be 
known*. 

'"Step  backward  only  one  century  and  you  can  sympa- 
thizo  with  the  infidelity  which  disputed  and  denied 
everything  which  it  could  not  see  and  handle  and  com- 
prehend ;  for  men's  belief  in  unseen  things  and  powers 
v/as  in  fuH  accord  with  their  experiences.  But  when 
God's  set  time  for  Imowledge  to  be  increased',  'the  time 
of  the  end,'  had  come,  God  began  gradually  to  lift  the 
curtain,  and  to  show  the  world  invisible  things  and  to 
teach  them  faith  in  invisible  powers,  and  ultimately 
through  these  lesions  to  see  him  'irho  is  invisible',  with 
the  eyes  of  their  imderstanding. 

"The  telephone,  by  which  men  hundreds  of  miles 
apart  may  speak  to  each  other  througii  little  boxes  on 
their  office  walls,  and  recognize  each  others'  voices,  tells 
us,  suggestively,  that  Clod  can  hear  infinitely  better,  and 
without  the  wires  and  batteries  necessary  to  our  service. 

'The  phonograph,  recording  our  words  and  tones, 
preserving  them  it  neediui  for  years,  and  repeating  them 


with  their  original  emphasis  and  intonation,  reminds 
us,  suggestively,  that  similarly  our  brains  are  much  more 
delicately  constructed  and  can  record  not  only  words, 
but  also  thoughts  and  feelings,  and  classify  these,  and 
lay  them  away  for  future  use,  subject  to  the  call  of 
memory.  It  gives  ua  a  hint,  also,  of  how  simple  a  mat- 
ter it  will  be  for  God  to  resurrect  the  dead,  by  creating 
new  bodies  with  brains  having  similar  convolutions  to 
the  deceased  which,  thus  revived  by  the  breath  of  life, 
would  reproduce  beings  which  woulafecognize  and  iden- 
tify themselves  by  the  memory  of  their  .past  thoughts 
and  e.\periences. 

"Machinery  and  cars  moved  by  the  invisible  Electric 
current  of  power  are  common  evwywhere  today,  though 
undreamed  of  fifty  years  aga  And  through  these  w«  and 
all  men  have  illustration  of  the  invisible  power  djj^ine, 
'which  holds  all  nature  up,'  and  runs  the  vast  mat*iaery 
of  the  universe.  , 

"These  lessons  to  the  child  of  God  enforce  ^-the  salu- 
tary thought  that  God  hears  the  'groaning  of  the  pris- 
oners' of  sin  and  death,  the  prayers  or  the  murmurs, 
the  thanks  or  the-sighs  of  his  children;  that  'Thou  God 
seest  me';  that  'the  eyes  of  the  Lord  are  in  every  place 
beholding  tiie  evil  and  the  good' ;  and  that  divine  power, 
although  invisible,  is  omnipotent  and  everywhere  pres- 
ent The  same  lessons  will  be  valuable  to  the  world  by 
and  by,  when  God's  kingdom  shall  shine  forth  and  chase 
away  the  night-shades  of  sin  and  sorrow.  But  mean- 
time the  prince  of  darkness  will  no  doubt  continue  to 
deceive  many,  and  will  use  these  wonderful  signs  of  the 
dawn  of  the  Golden  Age  to  support  delusions  and  to 
oppose  the  truth.  For  instance,  the  natural  man,  not 
led  by  the  spirit  of  God,  will  thereby  be  led,  by  the 
adversary,  to%vard  some  one  o£  the  manifold  phases  of 
Spiritism." 

Curious  Accidents 

THERE  was  a  coin  on  the  bridge.  He  got  out 
of  hi.s  friend's  automobile  to  pick  it-_up. 
xVround  the  turn  came  a  motor  truck;  and  in 
tr>'ing  to  escape  he  fell  into  the  way  and  tjie 
rear  wheels  sraa.shed  his  head  and  enabled  the 
family  to  realize  on  a  $5000  insurance  policy. 
Look  out  for  dreams  near  Chicago.  Two  men 
wore  riding  when  one  dreamed  that  he  was 
being  robbed,  drew  a  revolver  and  mortally 
wounded  his  companion. 

Errata  for  Nitmber  14 

PAGE  420,  fourth  para<?raph,  ten  years  not 
five  years;  page  426.  ninth  paragraph. 
1,000,000  cars,  not  1,000,000,000;  page  439,  in- 
sert title,  Color,  Sound  and  Form;  page  440, 
omit  title  House^\^ife^>'  and  Hygiene. 
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Chromo-Phono-Geometric  Co'crdinatea 

NOT  only  is  there  a  similitude  existing  be- 
tween basic  colors,  basic  sounds  and  basic 
fomu,  but  the  parallelism  extends  to  the  more 
complex  tones  and  figures.  The  secondary  and 
tertiary  colors  are  merely  modifications  of  some 
primary  color,  formed  by  the  addition  of 
another  primary,  or  a  secondary,  as  the  case 
may  be.  If  a  tertiary  color  be  modified  into  a 
tint  or  a  shade  by  tlio  addition  of  white  or  black, 
respectively,  the  product  is  a  quaternary. 

All  of  the  secondary  colors,  some  of  the  ter- 
tiaries  and  perhaps  one  quaternary  (light 
brown)  are  identifiable  in  the  realm  of  phonet- 
ics. Between  incomprehensibly  rapid  vibrations 
of  white  light  and  the  absence  of  pulsation  in 
dead  black  lies  the  gamut  of  lesser  vibrations. 
The  same  remark  applies  to  the  domain  of 
sound:  between  the  high,  piercing  e  and  the 
point  where  vibration  ceases  to  be  perceived  or, 
perhaps,  ceases  to  exist.  These  delicate  grada- 
tions are  not  so  easy  to  trace  in  geometric  forms. 
But  our  inability  to  trace  them  by  no  moans  dis- 
proves their  existence.  Nature  make.s  use  of 
fully  as  many  figures  as  colors  and  sounds. 


It  will  be  noticed  that  of  all  the  vowel  com- 
binations, those  Avith  the  elements  correspond- 
ing to  red  and  yellow  are  the  most  frequent. 
Yellow  is  light;  red  is  action.  Apparently  here 
in  man's  speech  wo  have  anotlnir  index  of  his 
disposition  toward  ambition  and  struggle. 
Members  of  the  u  group  of  vowels  are  much 
rarer,  and  in  Japan's  oherry-hlossoiri-chfysin- 
themum  languase  are  ahno:it  euiii-olv  elimin- 


ated.    This  suggests  a  dearth  of  the  coo), 

reflective  faculties. 

All  of  nature's  lavish  contributions  to  our 

happiness  through  sight,  hearing;  and  touch  are 

drawn  from  these  omnipresent  storehouses  of 

color,  sound  and  form.    It  is  not  too  much  to 

say  that  a  complete  understanding  of  all  human 

history,  grand  and  lowly,  would  be  within  our 

grasp  had  we  the.  sense  to  perceiye  and  the 

judgment  to  arrange  our  perceptions  in  these 

fi(^lds.    While  all  these  colors,  hues,  shades  and 

tints  abound  in  nature  they  somehow  manage 

to  blend  in  pleasing  harmony,  which  is  more 

than  can  be  said  of  many  of  our  attempts  at 

eroation. 

"Flowera  of  nil  hue  are  strugsllns  ioto  glow 
Along  the  blooRihis  flclila,  .vet  ibeir  inreet  »trUa 
:ilelu  into  one  luirmoolctu  concord." 

—adiiller. 

How  Old  Was  The  Toad? 

THEJ  London  Post  reports  that  a  miner  work- 
ing a  seam  of  ccal  six  hundred  feet  beneath 
iho  ground  struck  a  pocket  of  clay  out  of  wliich 
rolled  a  live  toad.  We  do  not  vouch  for  the 
Inith  of  this  storj';  but  if  it  is  not  impossible 
(considering  the  hibernating  powers  of  the 
(o:id)  wo  might  meditate  upon  its  age  in  the 
language  of  the  Photo-Drama  of  Creation: 

"Tiie  appearance  of  tlio  sun  and  the  moon  on  the 
fourth  (lay  ii;ipliL>3  that  another  ring  (layer  of  watory 
vapor  in  the  air)  broke  at  tiiat  tinie  and  precipituc;d 
its  great  mass  of  water  and  mineral  upon  the  caitli. 
Ciroat  gullies  were  washed  between  the  mountains. ~l^e 
atmo.snhere,  heavily  charged  with  carbon,  was  very  fa- 
vorable to  the  development  of  plant  life.  It  is  supposed 
that  The  earth  still  had  considerable  heat  in  its  crust, 
tb.iit  oceans  v.ere  warm  and  highly  carboniferous,  and 
that  t!io  air  was  surcharged  v>-ith  carbon  to  the  c.xtr^nt 
that  no  breathing  animal  could  have  existed.  But  those 
very  conditions  wcr«  extremely  favorable  to  gigantic 
growths  of  vegetation.  This  giant  vegetation  presum- 
ably passed  into  a  condition  rcsombling  that  of  the  pcat- 
bcdj  of  our  (lay.  These  bods  of  incipient  coal  afterv/ards 
fame  wrA'-.r  grrat  pressure,  as  one  after  another  the  rings 
of  enrth  carae  down  in  dfduges,  burying  vegetation  under 
.-lin'.y  ilf  posits.    Our  coal  fields  are  the  result." 

We  have  rea.son  lor  bolieviiig  tl;at  the  seventh 
day  op  eroation  is:  a  poiiod  of  7.000  years,  begin- 
ning promptly  attor  the  cn-aiion  of  father  Adam 
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in  the  fall  of  4127  B.  C.  (according  to  the  true 
Biblo  chronology)  and  ending  in  the  termination 
of  the  Millennial  age,  about  a  thousand  yea,r.3 
hence.  Eeasoning  thus,  and  noting  that  the  toad 
was  imprisoned  toward  the  close  of  the  fourth 
creative  epoch  or  the  beginning  of  the  fifth,  we 
calculate  his  age  at  7,000  years  each  for  the  fif tli 
and  sixth  epochs  and  6048  years  in  the  seventh — 
a  total  of  20,048,  which  is  good  age  for  a  toad ! 

Fumarolea  of  Katmai 

IN  THE  Valley  of  Ten  Thousand  Smokes,  near 
Mt  Katmai,  Alaska,  are  thousands  of  fuma- 
roles,.  or  vents  in  the  earth,  from  which  issue 
steam  so  intensely  superheated  that  a  log  of 
wood  when  held  over  it  kindles  as  quickly  as 
does  a  match  when  held  over  a  gas  flame.  "WHien 
the  fmnaroles  were  first  vLsited  by  the  agents  of 
'the  National  Geographic  Society  none  of  the 
instruments  carried  with  the  party  were  able 
to  measure  the  temperature.  Special  instru- 
ments were  brought  from  the  United  States  and 
the  heat  was  found  to  be  1,192°  Fahrenlieit. 

If  these  fumaroles  were  located  in  the  tem- 
perate zone,  near  the  sources  of  some  raw  ma- 
terials used  in  the  manufactures  or  arts,  they 
would  be  inconceivably  valuable.  Nature  has 
here  accomplished  in  an  almost  inaccessible 
wilderness  what  has  been  proposed  by  the  Brit- 
ish Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
to  be  done  somewhere  in  England,  i.  e.,  the  bor- 
ing of  a  shaft  twelve  miles  deep,  at  a  cost  of 
$25,000,000  and  eighty-five  years  time,  to  pro- 
cure power  direct  from  the  earth's  heated  in- 
terior in  tlie  shape  of  superheated  steam. 
■  Will  the  earth  ever  cool  off  so  completely  that 
it  will  become  uninliabitable?  Some  scientists 
say  that  it  will,  but  they  do  not  take  into  account 
the  Scriptures  and  the  infmite  resources  of  iho 
Creator.  They  are  as  far  from  the  mark  as 
many  other  unfortunates  who  have  never  notcfl 
the  plain  teachings  of  the  Bible  on  this  point. 
We  quote  the  Scriptures  for  the  benefit  of  some 
who  have  misunderstood  certain  symbolical 
statements  in  other  portions  of  the  divnne  Word. 
It  is  strange  that  these  Scriptures  arc  not  more 
generally  known  and  believed. 

"One  gOTipration  passeih  away,  and  anotlier 
generation  cometh:  but  the  parth  abideth  for- 
ever." (Eoclesiastes  1:4)  'Tor  thus  saiih  the 
Lord  that  created  thp  heavens:  God  liimsoU'  tliat 
formed  the  earth  and  made  it;  he  liath  estab- 
lished it,  he  rrearetl  it  not  in  vain,  he  formed  it 


to  lie  inhabited."  (Isaiah  45:1^)  "The  world 
also  shall  be  'established  that  it  shall  not  be 
movcfi."  (Psalm  96: 10)  "He  built  his  sanctu- 
ary  [his  eternal  and"  incorruptible  church  in 
glory]  like  high  palaces,  like  the  earth  whicli 
he  hath  established  for  ever."  (Psalm  78:69) 
"Who  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth,  that  it 
should  not  be  removed  for  ever."  (Psalm  lOi:  5)  . 
We  can  but  pity  the  unfortunates  who  refuse 
to  believe  the  truth  of  these  Scriptures,  and 
whose  minds  become  periodically  heated  like  the 
fumaroles  of  Katmai  witli  ideas  of  a  coming  de- 
struction of  the  literal  earth — ideas  that  are  of 
even  less  value  to  mankind  than  the  heated  air 
rising  in  the  Valley  of  Smokes. 

• 
Peruvian  Raintreea 

A  TREE  in  Peru  possesses  the  remarkable 
characteristic  of  drawing  moisture  from 
the  surrounding  atmosphere  and  depositing  it 
in  drops  on  the  ground,  at  the  rate  of  a  gallon 
an  hour.  The  trees  can  be  planted  in  rainless 
deserts;  and  as  soon  as  they  reach  a  consider- 
able size,  the  ground  beneath  them  and  in  tlio  ^ 
immediate  vicinity  will  become  marshy  because 
of  the  moisture  they  gather  and  distribute. 

The  segregations  of  moisture  are  partien- 
larly  pronounced  in  the  dry  season,  rivulets  of 
water  flowing  away  from  the  tree  for  a  consid- 
erable distance.  This  feature  is  taken  advan- 
tage of  by  the  natives,  although  to  a  very  lim- 
ited degree. .  If  the  waste  places  were  systemat- 
ically planted  with  these  trees,  vast  areas  which 
are  now  totally  unproductive  could  be  made  to 
jaeld  food  for  man  and  beast. 

It  is  suggested  that  if  those  trees  were  plant- 
ed at  intervals  of  twenty-five  yards  apart  they 
would  provide  all  tlie  moisture  needed  to  raise 
crops  in  llie  unoccupied  space.  This  tree  grovvs 
rapidly  and  survives  the  greatest  atmosplierie 
fluctuations  without  injury.  The  I'oliage  of  the 
tree  is  remarkably  luxuriant. 

Possibly  here  is  a  means  that  may  be  used 
in  desert  regions  in  many  places  of  the  world  to 
cause  vegetation  to  bloom  where  now  all  is  bar- 
ren. It  is  a  well-recognized  fact  that  all  vegeta- 
tion draws  raini'all  to  some  extent,  and  it  in  pos- 
sible that  ihe  general  planting  of  these  trees  in 
a  desert  region  would  entirely  alter  the  climate. 
In  any  event  such  ciianges  are  on  the  way  and 
sure  to  come  in  the  Lord's  own  due  time.  When 
the  Golden  Age  is  in  full  swing  there  will  be 
no  barrenness  anN-where. 
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HOUSEWIFEfiy  AND  HYGIEHE 


Health  of  Children 

IT  HAS  been  recently  estimated  that  of  the 
22,500,000  school  children  in  the  United  States 
200,000  are  markedly  defective  mentaUy,  250,000 
have  organic  heart  disease,  1,000,000  have  or 
have  had  tuberculosis,  1,000,000  have  defective 
hearing,  5,000,000  have  defective  sight,  4,500,000 
are  suffering  from  lack  of  food  or  of  the  right 
kinds  of  food,  4,000,000  have  adenoids,  enlarged 
tonsils  or  other  gland  troubles,  and  12,000,000 
have  defective  teeth.  Not,  over  a  quarter  have 
good  health.  We  are  repeating  these  data  be- 
cause we  think  the  people  of  this  country  ought 
to  know  the  condition  of  the  health  of  their 
children.  No  child  can  be  the  credit  to  his 
parents  that  he  might  be,  if  he  does  not  have 
the  tigor  and  \'itality  of  good  health.  He  cannot 
make  his  way  in  the  world  as  he  should.  He 
cannot  be  the  good  citizen  he  would  like  to  be. 
He  must  needs  lack  in  neighborliness,  in  the 
social  qualities.  Since  a  community  can  rise  no 
hi^er  than  its  members,  the  subnormality  of 
the  people  that  the  unhealthy  children  will  grow 
up  to  be,  bespeaks  a  low  grade  in  the  ideals  and 
practices  of  the  local  community  and  the  larger 
ones.  Much  depends  on  the  health  of  those  who 
are  now  children,  but  who  will  soon  be  the 
X>eople  of  town  and  nation. 

Philosophy  of  Chiropractic  ny  h.  l.  PMibrick,  d.c. 

IN  THIS  day  of  rapid  increase  of  knowledge 
along  all  IJnes,  it  is  but  reasonable  to  expect 
that  discoveries  should  be  made  which  would 
enable  mankind  to  relieve  itself  of  some  of  its 
sufferings.  To  l)e  sure,  many  advancements 
have  been  made  since  the  time  of  Hipix>cratcs, 
the  so-called  father  of  medicine,  Avho  lived  about 
460  B.  C.  Much  has  been  done  to  alleviate  the 
sufferings  oi*  hundreds  of  millions  of  people  who 
have  groaned  and  travailed  under  the  weight  01' 
their  pains.  Yet  in  viev.-  of  all  that  has  been 
accomplished,  much  of  the  misery  and  the  suf- 
fering continues.  Is  there  not  further  relief? 
Our  question  would  be  answered  variously 
as  it  v.-oukl  in  turn  be  presented  to  men  schooled 
in  the  different  health  sysiems  of  our  day.  But 
there  are  certain  facts  which  all  must  sooner  or 


later  recognize,  regardless  of  whatever  may  be 
their  present  ideas. 

The  basis  of  our  advancement  in  any  given 
subject  is  our  love^for  the  truth,  our  willingness 
to  stand  squarely  in  front  of  facts  and  accept 
them  when  they  are  unmistakably  proven. 
Surely  no  one  today  would  sjnnpathize  with  the 
scoffers  of  Robert  Fulton,  the  inventor  of  the 
steamboat.  We  have  found  that  when  our  tele- 
phone system  is  tied  up  for  a  few  days  because 
of  a  stnke  we  are  much  perplexed.  We  have 
come  to  appreciate  its  great  worth.  Yet  only  a 
few  years  ago  the  telephone  was  in  its  infancy; 
it  was  almost  unknown. 

Thus  we  are  reminded  that  in  order  to  appre- 
ciate the  worth  of  a  thing,  when  it  is  brought  to 
our  attention  we  should  have  minds  void  of 
prejudice;  for  prejudice  is  but  premature  judg- 
ment on  any  subject.  How  easy  it  is  to  jump  to 
conclusions  before  we  have  taken  time  to  weigh 
all  of  the  facts  I  In  setting  forth  briefly  the 
philosophy  of  Chiropiractic  it  is  done  with  the 
object  in  view  of  arousing  interest  in  honest 
investigators  that  they  may  be  enabled  to  see 
the  logic  of  this  health  system  and  the  part  it 
plays  in  the  alleviation  of  human  ills. 

Chiropractic  (pronounced  ki-ro-prak-tik) 
means  literally  to  do  by  hand.  The  hands  alone 
are  used  upon  the  body  by  the  'chiropractor  to 
bring  about  the  results  that  he  is  seeking.  How 
is  this  donet    In  this  manner: 

During  the  past  centuries  very  little  attention 
was  given  by  scientists  to  the  study  of  natural 
law  until  the  study  of  the  law  of  gravity.  It 
was  only  in  the  seventeenth  century  that  ilie 
circulation  of  the  blood  was  discovered.  Pro- 
\-ious  to  that  time,  during  the  dark  ages,  people 
Avere  led  to  think  that  a  sort  of  "spirit"  circu- 
lated in  their  arteries  and  veins. 

The  same  is  true  with  the  structural  frame- 
work of  our  body.  Until  recently  we  knew  little 
of  the  relationship  of  our  spine  to  our  health, 
'i'he  large  triangular-shaped  bone  at  the  base  ol' 
the  spine  is  called  the  sacrum.  This  word 
moans  sacrod  bone.  The  ancients  thought  Uiat 
the  seat  of  the  soul  was  located  in  this  bone. 

Since  the  discover^'  of  Chiropractic  in  ISO.'j 
by  Dr.  D.'D.  Palmer,  of  Davenport,  Iowa,  the 
relationship  of  the  spine  to  the  remainder  of  the 
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body  has  been  rapiJiy  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  people.  The  reason  therefor  is  simply 
that  certain  facts  have  been  accepted  and  acted 
upon  and  results  have  followed. 

The  spine  is  made  up  of  twenty-four  small 
bones  called  vertebrae,  a  sacrum  and  a  coccyx. 
This  bony  framework  fsncloses  the  delicate 
spinal  cord.  Between  the  vertebrae  are  little 
openin/^  thront^h  which  the  nerves  come  out 
from  the  spi;\al  cord  and  lead  off  to  the  various 
organs  and  tissues  of  the  body.  This  is  shown 
in  the  accompanying  illustration  of  the  spine. 

This  is  in  a  way  similar  to  a  telephone  cable, 
which  contains  the  many  wires  tliat  go  out  from 
the  central  office.  The  wires 
are  all  separate  in  the  cable, 
yet  they  are  placed  in  a 
very  compact  way  within 
the  lead  casing.  So  it  is 
with  the  spinal  cord,  which 
is  a  very  wonderful  system 
of  human  wires.  Over  these 
wires  the  nerve  energy 
passes  from  the  brain  to  the 
stomach,  liver,  kidneys  arid, 
in  fact,  to  ail  of  the  minute 
tissues  of  the  organism. 

It  can  be  readily  seen 
that  if  nothing  interrupts 
this  flow  of  energy  from  the 
brain  the  health  will  be 
maintained  until  the  organ 
dies  from  old  age  or  from 
lack  of  restorative  force. 
Exceptions  are  of  course 
made  where  one  is  insuffi- 
ciently fed  and  clothed,  and 
deprived  of  a.  reasonable 
amount  of  fresh  air.  11"  the 
nerve  impulses  are  con- 
stantly passing  from  the 
great  center  of  energy,  the 
brain,  the  stomach  will  do 
its  proper  work  and  all  of 
the  other  organs  will  i'unc- 
tionate  as  they  should.  "We  know  that  up  to  a 
given  time  we  do  have  health.  How  very  easily 
our  arms  work  when  all  is  well !  Little  attention 
do  we  give  to  our  bodies  when  health  prevails ; 
but  when  a  pain  is  felt  we  begin  to  think  of 
ridding  ourselves  of  it,  and  in  so  doing  we 
learn  something  about  the  intricate  workings 
of  the  body,  of  which  man  knows  so  little. 


Wlicn  something  happens  to  the  telephone 
wire  coming  from  the  cable  into  our  home,  what 
occurs?  We  Icnow  how  the  phone  scratches  and 
grates;  and  we  have  difficulty  in  talking  over 
it.  If  we  happen  to  be  in  a  blurry,  the  delay  is 
quite  a  trial  to  our  patience.  'vVhat  is  wrong? 
Is  there  something  wrong  with  the  current? 
No;  it  may  be  that  there  is  nothing  wrong  at 
the  central  office.  The  power  may  be  flowing 
forth  from  the  power  plant  as  well  as  ever.  But 
there  is  trouble  with  the  wires.  There  may  be 
what  an  electrician  calls  a  "ground"  or  a  loose 
connection  somewhere;  or  perhaps  the  wire 
has  been  injured  in  some  way.  This  interfer- 
ence with  the  current  produces  the  trouble  that 
-is  manifest  at  the  telephone. 

Bringing  the  comparison  back  to  the  main- 
tenance of  our  health  we  notice  how  it  fits.  The 
little  bones  in  our  spine  get  slightly  out  of  place 
quite  frequently — ^become  subluxated,  as  illus- 
trated by  the  few  vertebrae  with  the  nerves  com- 
ing forth,  one  nerve  being  pinched  by  the  bones. 

It  wiU  be  noticed  that  pressure  upon  a  nerve 
is  caused  by  a  partial  closing  of  the  little  open- 
ings between  the  verte- 


brae, having  such  effect 
upon  the  flow  of  the 
nerve  current  as  pres- 
sure upon  a  rubber  tube 
has  upon  the  watet-  flow- 
ing through  it.  What  is 
the  result !  The  same  as 
with  the  telephone  when 
the  wire  is  injured — the 
current  is  hindered.  If 
a  percent  of  the  current 
is  cut  off  on  nerves  going  to  the  kidneys,  would 
it  seem  reasonable  that  the  kidneys  could  filter 
the  impurities  from  the  blood  stream  as  well  as 
with  full  nerve  strength?  Surely  not;  no  more 
thau  we  could  have  a  properly  working  tele- 
phone witli  the  current  partially  impaired. 

If  this  is  true  with  the  kidneys,  it  logically 
follows  that  the  same  must  be  true  -with  the 
heart,  the  pancreas,  the  intestines,  etc.  This 
simply  means  that  there  is  a  natural  law  govern- 
ing the  vital  energj-  of  the  body.  If  Xature  has 
the  resource  of  energy  in  her  power  plant — the 
brain — and  if  nothing'  landers  the  passage  of 
tliat  current  to  the  life-producing  organs,  the 
bodv  functions  vrill  continue. 


Again,  it  may  be  as 


ced:  'How  is  it  that  our 


spines  were  made  so  weak  that  they  get  out  of 
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order  so  easily?  Would  it  not  seem  that  our 
Creator  lacked  wisdom  T'  To  be  sure  these  are 
buf  reasonable  questions  that  arise  in  the  think- 
ing mind.  However,  the  writer's  understanding 
of  human  history  is  that  mankind  is  quite  far 
from  the  perfect  standard,  and  that  life  in  its 
full  is  enjoyed  by  no  human  being  at  present 
This  fullness  of  life  is  the  glorious  hope  of  the 
better  future  of  the  Golden  Age. 

From  the  cradle  to  the  grave  the  spine,  being 
very  flexible,  is  subject  to  many  twists,  strains, 
falls  and  various  other  injuries.  Vocations 
which  necessitate  the  assuming  of  a  fixed  posi- 
tion throughout  the  day  cause  the  spine  to  as- 
sume an  abnormal  position.  The  result  of  all 
these  misfortunes  is  displacement  or  subluxa- 
tion of  one  or  more  vertebrae  of  the  spinal  coir 
tmm.  The  injury  may  be  insufficient  to  cause,  a 
pain  in  the  bock;  for  the  nerves  supplying  the 
muscles  of  the  back  may  not  be  compressed  by 
the  injury,  and  pain  anywhere  is  but  the  cry  of 
an  injured  nerve.  From  the  time  the  pressure 
takes  place  upon  the  nerve  until  disease  mani- 
.  fests  itself,  th^  process  of  the  breaking  down  of 
tissues  is  taking  place. 

How  often  we  are  confronted  with  the  fact 
that  We  are  suffering  from  pain  in  some  portion 
of  the  body.  But  the  process  was  worlang  be- 
fore we  discovered  that  we  had  pain.  The  dis- 
ease  is  but  the  effect  of  an  existing  cause.  Of 
necessity  the  cause  must  have  existed  before  the 
effect  was  manifest,  even  as  rain  must  be  in  the 
clouds  before  it  can  fall  upon  the  earth,  to 
water  the  fields  and  flowers. 

Chiropractic  fs  a  science  of  dealing  with  the 
CAUSB  of  disease,  based  upon  these  fundamental 
principles  already  set  forth.  At  no  time  does 
tlie  chiropractor  seek  to  instruct  nature  how  she 
should  act  if  the  energy  flows  through  the 
nerves.  To  enjoy  the  sim's  rays  we  remove  the 
blind  from  the  window  and  let  the  warm  rays 
do  what  they  will  to  gladden  our  hearts  and  to 
give  life  to  the  plant  in  the  window.  If  there 
is  life  enough  in  the  plant  it  will  revive  and 
bloom  again;  if  not  it  will  die.  So  it  is  with  the 
forces  operating  within  our  bodies. 

The  chiropractor  examines  carefully  the  spine 
to  determine  where  the  offending  vertebra  is 
located.  (The  chiropractic  training  has  been 
to  this  end  with  scientific  means  for  developing 
theory  and  technic.)  After  the  cause  has  been 
found  the  offending  vertebra  is  adjusted  into 
its  natural  position  by  a  sudden  and  skillful 


movement  of  the  hands  pushing  the  vertebra 
back  into  its  place,  so  that  it  no  longer  presses 
the  nerve.  If  the  cause  in  the  spine  affected 
nerves  which  control  tlie  action  of  the  stomach, 
when  the  pressure  is  removed  the  nerve  energy 
will  again  return  to  those  minute  slands,  and  the 
secretions  will  again  fonn  properly.  If  the 
pressure  be  upon  nerves  affecting  the  kidneys, 
when  the  energy  is  again  freed  at  the  spine  the 
great  filters  of  the  body  will  resume  their  im- 
portant functions.  The  same  is  true  with  the 
mxiscles  of  the  limbs,  the  movements  of  the  eyes 
and  the  action  of  the  heart. 

When  the  skilled  electrician  seeks  out,  locates 
and  corrects  the  cause  of  the  faulty  telephone 
we  use  the  instrument  again  with  a  deep  sense 
of  satisfaction.  No  longer  does  it  make  annoy> 
Jng  sounds,  andwe  talk  over  it  with  ease.  The 
electrician  simply  repaired  the  defect  that  hin- 
dered the  current  from  flowing  readily.  In  other 
words,  he  placed  the  telephone  in  harmony  with 
simple  and  well-known  laws, 

WTien  the  chiropractor  has  adjusted  the  ver- 
tebra and  thus  released  the  pressure  from  the 
nerves,  the  restorative  powers  are  in  nature's 
possession.  How  little  we  iwssess  in  ourselves  t 
We  are  gladdened  by  the  harmonious  working 
of  nature's  forces  within  iia.  "Simple!"  says 
some  one.  Indeed,  aU  of  the  great  laws  of  na- 
ture are  simple  when  understood.  Surely  there 
must  be  a  wonderful  Author  behind  them  all  I 

Do  Movies  Hurt  the  Eye* 

SOME  people  experience  a  certain  amount  of 
eye-strain  at  a  motion  picture;  but  accord- 
ing to  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service 
the  trouble  appears  to  be  due  to  an  ocular  defect, 
rather  than  to  the  motion  pictures.  Such  persons 
should  have  the  eyes  examined  by  a  competent 
eye  specialist;  for  it  is  quite  certain  that  the 
same  person  would  find  even  more  discomfort 
in  the  same  period  of  concentrated  reading.  The 
employes  of  motion  picture  establishments,  who 
spend  a  large  part  of  the  day  looking  at  the 
pictures,  do  not  seem  to  be  troubled  with  their 
eyes  any  more  than  other  average  individuals. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  a  person  may  witness  a 
picture  play  lasting  an  hour  and  a  half  without 
straining  the  eyes  or  experiencing  any  discom- 
fort, provided  that  the  eyes  are  good,  and  that 
there  are  no  hidden  defects  of  the  vision.  In- 
deed, a  motion  picture  nught  be  the  iheans  of 
advising  a  person  of  faulty  eyes. 
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>^  THE  NEW  EDEN  FORESHADOWED 

B]]  Judge  Rutherford. 

"And  lite-  desolate  lanri  nhtill  be  tilled,  whereas  it  laij  dexolate  in  the  si:jht  of  all  that  passed  by.    And  they 
■shall  saij^  This  land  that  was  desoiaie  is  become  lil-e  the  garden  of  Eden." — Ezehiel  S(i:SU,  S5. 


Vismonsx.  Xotb:  JacI^^  itotherford  rlsiteU  thA^Iin-. 
Iierial  Valley'  with  a  view  of  Doclug  l.b«>  Rtepi;  the  Lord 
ia  Utkinf  1b  causloi;  the  wiixte  places  to  be  cluU  auU 
[lie  desert  to  rejoice  and  blumom  a»  the  ro««.  None 
who  Iwye  their  fellowmeu  .can  read  IUa  article  without 
(tetlicitt  and  Joy  of-  iieart  at  the-  grand  evidence  It 
ptMeatA  ot  Oud'a  purx>o««  to  ultimately  au  the  earth 
with  pea<^  ood  plenty.  It  ts  a  reDiaricabl*  uddlUoa 
to.  ttm  literature  of  Tm  Colder  Ack.    ' 


OTHERS  have  written  of  Imperial  Valley  as 
a  monument  to  the  ingenuity  and  achieve- 
ment of  man.  We  shall  here  attempt  to  treat 
the  subject  from  the  viewpoint  of  fulfilled 
prophecy,  showing  another  step  in  the  majestic 
and  progressive  plan  of  God-  Jehovah  made  the 
earth  not  to  be  destroyed,  but  for  man's  habita- 
tion. (Isaiah  45:18;  Ecclesiastes  1:4)  He  has 
promised  to  make  the  earth  a  place  much  to  be 
desired,  iand  his  promise  shall  not  fail,  Ijecause 
he  has  SMd :  "So  shall  my  word  be  that  goeth 
forth  out  of  my  mouth :  it  shall  not  return  unto 
me  void,  but  it  shall  accomplish  that  which  I 
please,  and  if  shall  prosper  in  the  thing  v;hereto 
I  sent  it".  (Isaiah  55: 11)  All  honor  is  due  to 
the  Lord  for  the  transformation  of  this  valley ; 
for  he  located  in  their  proper  respective  places 
the  rivers,  the  mountains  and  the  valleys,  and 
irt  his  due  time  he  will  use  them  to  his  glory  and 
for.  the  blessing  of  all  who  love  and  obey  him. 
Imagine  yourself  standing  upon  the  crest  of 
a  barren  mountain  looking  to  the  eastward 
across  a  desert  land  to  another  mountain  range 
a  hundred  miles  away.  The  unusually  rariCed 
atmosphere  makes  your  vision  clear.  Below  you, 
some  4,000  feet  or  more,  even  below  the  level  of 
the  sea,  a  saucer-shape<l .  basin,  approximately 
100  miles  mde,  lies  uttorly  desolate.  The  semi- 
tropical  sun  beats  upon  the  pitiless  waste  of 
sand'  which  covers  tht*  surface  of  tliis  basin, 
producijig  such  a  terrific  heat  that  no  vegetation 
save  the  gnarled  me.squite  and  the  scrubby 
greasewoocl  brush  can  survive.  The  winds  have 
whisked  the  sands  into  uune.?,  where  the  horned 
toad  alone  finds  a  habitation.  N'o  other  crf'atare 


can  live  in  this  barreft  waste.  Even  the  coyote, 
as  he  approaches  the  valley's  edge,  gites  forth 
a  howl  of  dismay,  because  his  instinct  tells  hiin 
that  there  is  nothing  for  him  in  ita  wide  expanse. 
It  is  ..a  land  wi'tliout  word  or  song,  a  plaice  of 
silence.  Yet  in  symbol  it  speaks  to  the  weary 
traveler,  saying:  This  is  a  land  of  thirst,  with- 
out water  to. cool  your  parched  tongne  or. lave 
your  weary  brow,  trithout  foo^  without,  shelter, 
a  land  of  silence,  of^  desolation  and  death. 

The  weary  traveler  then  changed  his  course 
and  passed  by  this  land  of  desolation;  and  as 
he  went,  mused  thus:  Why  all  this  waste t  Why 
did  God  make  such  a  place  of  desolation?  Wliat 
profit  and  glorj'  to  him!  Wliat  benefit  to  man? 
The  answer  is  found  only  in  the  divine  Word; 
and  here  the  Lord  makes  plain  his  iiafehtioh  and 
purpose;  and  as  these  unfold  to  the  student,  his 
heart  responds  with  gladness. 

Twenty  years  later  Imagine  yourself  again 
standing  on  the  crest  of  that  selfsame  mountain. 
An  awesome  sight  greets  your  vision.  Like  a 
wliite  ribbon  you  see  stretching  front  the  rivount- 
ain's  edge,  out  across  tliis  wide  valley-,  a  modem 
concrete  liighway,  flanked  on  either  side  by  loft>' 
shade  trees,  waving  their' green  arms  in  the 
gentle  zephjrrs  and  clapping  their  hands  to- 
gether for  joy.  The  meadow-lark,  the  linnet, 
the  dove,  and  many  other  sweet  warblers  hav'e 
come  to  Join  in  the  song  of  praise.  No  longer 
is  it  a  land  of  silence,  no  longer  a  land  of  death. 
Herds  ot"  cattle,  swine  and  sheep  peacefully 
feed  in  the  fields  ever  green  with  life-nourishing 
alfalfa;  and  the  chickens,  the  ducks,  the  geese 
and  the  guinea  hens,  doing  their  bit  to  help 
enrich  the  inhabitant,  join  in  the  refrain  with 
their  peculiar  sounds  of  happiness. 

Thrilled  with  this  entrancing  scone,  you  speed 
in  a  modern  Cadillac  ovc-r  the  concrete  highway, 
and  .shortly  find  yourself  comfortably  located 
in  a  modern,  well-appointed  hotel,  in  the  very 
center  of  this  valley  where  twenty  ypars  before 
not  even  the  wandering  coyote  could  eiist.  Xow 
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Tou  find  in  this  hostelry  hot  and  cold  water, 
bath,  and  aQ  things  incident  to  a  modem  hotel. 
A  concert  is  in  progress  in  the  spacious  rotimda. 
Sweet  strains  of  music  arc  wafted  on  the  air 
where  once  silence  and  desolation  reigned.  Upon 
the  table  in  your  room  you  see  a  Bible,  and  from 
it  you  read  the  word  written  long  ago  by  the 
-      prophets  of  God. 

Call  to  mind  now  that  more  than  2,500  years 
ago  these  holy  prophets  had  a  vision  of  that 
abore  described — first  a  land  of  desert  waste 
and  desolation,  and  tlien  a  land  transformed  into 
an  Edenie  paradise.  They  had  this  vision,  bat 
they  understood  not.  Yet  moved  upon  by  the 
spirit  of  Jehovah  they  wrote :  "The  desolate  land 
shall  be  tilled,  whereas  it  lay  desolate  in  the 
sight  of  aU  that  passed  by.  And  they  sliall  say, 
This  land  that  was  desolate  is  become  like  the 
garden  of  Eden";  and  'The  desert  shall  rejoice 
and  blossom  as  the  rose ;  it  shall  blossom  abund- 
antly, and  rejoice  even  with  joy  and  singing. 
And  the  pai'chcd  ground  shall  become  a  pool, 
.  and  the  thirsty  land  springs  of  water:  in  the 
wilderness  sJiall  waters  break  out,  and  istrcams 
in  the  desert.  Tlicri  the  eyes  of  the  blind  shaU 
be  opened,  and  the  ears  of  the  deaf  shall  be 
unstopped.'— Ezekiel  u6: C4, 35;  Isaiah  35. 

And  now,  dear  reader,  seeing  the  things  thkt 
have  conie  to  pas^s  in  your  day,  can  jou  doubt 
that  these  prophets  of  old,  under  the  supervision 
of  .Jehovah,  wrote  of  these  great  historic  facts 
long  before  they  occurred,  and  that  now  they  arc 
being  fuliUled  in  God's  due  time,  and  that  this 
is  the  time  when  the  eyes  of  your  understanding 
should  be  open,  and  that  this  is  the  time  wlien 
man  should  begin  to  understand^  Can  you  doubt 
that  the  rapid  transforming  of  Imperial  Valley 
iparks  the  l)cginniiig  of  the  fulfillment  of  divine 
prophecy  and  foreshadows  further  fulfillment  on 
-  a  far  greater  scale,  and  that  this  is  in  harmony 
with  and  in  furtherance  of  JchovaJis  plan  for 
the  blessing  of  matildnd?  And  seeing  these 
things,  ought  they  not  to  inspire  in  you  a  keener 
desire  to  make  a  careful,  painstaking  examina- 
tion of  the  di^-ine  programme  as  recorded  in 
Holy  Writ!  So  doing,  you  will  find  that  therein 
is  recorded  the  panacea  for  all  Jiuman  ills:  and 
as  you  find  these  things,  would  it  not  fill  your 
heart  with  an  eager  desire  to  inform  others  of 
the  .blessings  that  arc  coming  to  the  human  race? 
Let  the  clcrgAmrn  of  earth  take  notice!  Wc 
shall  be  pardoned  for  here  humbly  suggesting 
that  these  men  of  the  cloth— men  of  influence 


and  power,  which  can  be  used  for  great  good 
— arc  missing  the  greatest  Ood-given  opportu> 
nity  ever  offered  to  man  when  they  fail  to- teach 
the  people  the  true  meaning  of  the  divine  proph- 
ecies now  in  course  of  fulfillment.  Nearly  half 
a  century  ago  Pastor  Bussell,  the  greatest  mod- 
ern interpreter  of  Scripture,  began  to  teach,  and 
continued  to  teach  and  to  preadi  until  his  dying 
day,  tliat  we  are  in  the  time  of  the  end  of  the  old 
order;  that  the  new  order  is  coming  in;  that 
1914  would  mark  the  beginning,  of  a  world  war; 
that  within  a  short  period  thereafter  restitution 
blessings  would  come  to  the  people ;  and  that  the 
prophiets  foretold  that  these  restitntibn  bless- 
ings would  consist  of  the  reclamation  of  vast 
desert  wastes  and  the  blessing  of  all  mankind 
with  life,  liberty  and  happiness.  A  few  clergy- 
men joined  with  him ;  but  most  of  them,  neglect- 
ing the  great  opportunity  of  representing  the 
Lord*  contented  themselves  either  by  following 
the  old  ccfurso  of  taking  up  ooUections  and  at- 
tending social  functions,  or  else  by  joining  in 
the  persecution  of  that  great  BiUe  sdiolar  and 
those  who  did  join  with  him  in  the  proclamation 
of  the  divine  program. 

Events  tliat  have  occurred  in  the  last  decade 
ha^c  proven  bcyoiid  a  doubt  that  the  esrplana- 
tion  of  the  Scriptures  given  by  Pastor  Bussell 
is  correct  and  true.  All  who  are  interested  in 
the  T.clfare  of  humankind  will  have  a  keen  inter- 
est in  the  great  ti-ansformation  ot  the  desert  in 
Southern  California,  which  we  hold  is  bat  the 
beginning  of  the  fulfillment  of  prophecy,  fore- 
shado'ving  greater  events  to  happen  for  man's 
■welfare.  '  People  in  general  are  comparatively 
ignorant  of  Imperial  Valley  and  its  history. 
This  valley  consists  of  approximately  a  million 
acres,  half  of  which  is  now  subject  to  irrigation 
and  cultivation.  In  the  year  1900  not  a  sprig 
01'  grass  grew  upon  it.  Bat  in  less  than  twenty' 
years  it  has  been  transformed  into  the  richest 
farming  land  of  tlie  world. 

Located  in  the  extreme  southeastern  comer 
of  tlie  State  of  California,  the  Imperial  Valley, 
embraced  in  Ihiperial  Coimty,  is  bounded  on  the 
nortli  by  San  Bernardino  and  Biverside  Coun- 
ties, on  the  cast  by  the  Colorado  Biver,  on  the 
south  by  tlie  Ifexican  state.  Lower  California, 
and  on  the  west  by  San  Diego  County.  It  is  125 
miles  from  San  Diego  to  El  Centre,  county 
scat :  215  miles  to  Los  Angeles.  3fuch  of  its  sur- 
face is  below  the  sea  level,  some  parts  of  it  as 
much  at  256  feet. 
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The  tUlers  of  the  soil  find  some  crop  abund- 
antly maturing  practically  every  month  of  the 
year.  For  instance,  Janoary  is  the  time  for 
harvesting  lettuce,  and  this  year  4,000  carloads 
of  lettuce  were  produced  for  the  market.  In 
February  strawberries,  asparagus  and  alfalfa 
hay  are  ready  for  the  market.  In  fact,  on  an 
average  seven  crops  of  alfalfa  hay  per  year  are 
produced,  or  about  eight  tons  per  acre.  The 
average  price  of  this  hay  in  the  field  is  $20 
per  ton,  making  a  total  of  approximately  $160 
per  acre  per  year  for  the  hay  crop  alone.  Two 
>or  three  crops  of  vegetables  are  produced  on 
much  of  the  land.  In  March  peas  are  harvested , 
In  abundance.  In  April  is  the  harvest  of 
onions,  squash,  tomatoes,  apricots  and  spring 
lambs.  In  May  is  the  harvest  of  the  wheat, 
barley  and  cantaloupes ;  in  June,  table  grapes  in 
abundance  and  many  varieties ;  in  July  the  cot- 
ton is  matured  and  gathered  in,  whUe  the  grape- 
fruit in  abundance  is  harvested  in  November. 
In  the  autumn  months  also  are  gathered  dates  in 
abundance,  which  for  richness  and  sweetness  are 
equal  to  any  dates  in  the  world.  Honey  sor- 
ghum is  also  produced  in  abundance,  which 
g^ws  to  a  height  of  eleven  feet,  produces  forty- 
seven  tons  per  acre  and  sells  at  an  average 
price  of  $10  per  ton.  Much  of  this  is  stored 
in  silos  for  feeding  stodt  throughout  the  year. 
Milo  maize  is  another  crop  abundantly  produced. 
Other  crops  in  abundsmce  are  oranges,  lemons, 
X>ears,  figs,  almonds,  spinach,  and  many  other 
farm  products.  In  the  year  1919, 10,000  carloads 
of  cantaloupes  were  marketed  from  this  valley. 
With  the  coming  of  these  wonderful  products 
have  come  the  boes  in  great  numbers,  and  large 
quantities  of  lioney  are  produced. 

The  valley  is  designated  "The  Creamery  of 
Southern  California",  its  butter,  milk  and 
creamery  production  excelling  that  of  any  other 
county  in  California.  It  is  verily  a  land-  flowing 
with  mJlV  and  honey.  Gra2iing  upon  the  broad 
alffdfa  fields  are  great  herds  of  cattle,  sheep, 
swine,  horses  and  mules.  It  has  been  found  that 
the  soil  in  Imperial  Valley  is  so  rich  that  it  will 
never  wear  out.  Holes  have  been  bored  to  a 
depth  of  900  feet,  and  at  that  depth  the  soil  was 
found  to  be  as  rich  as  it  is  on  top ;  thus  pro\'ing 
that  tlus  valley  was  once  the  bed  of  an  inland 
sea  which  the  silts  coming  down  from  the  mount- 
ains for  ages  have  filled  in.  Its  natural  agri- 
ctdtiural  riches  are  therefore  inexhaustible.  Yet 
the  Lord  permitted  it  to  remain  a  barren  waste 


for  ages,  until  his  due  time  to  make  it  produc- 
tive. The  modem  tractor,  carrying  the  combi- 
nation reaper,  gathers  in  one  crop  and  immedi- 
ately prepares  the  ground  for  a  second  crop. 

Some  idea  of  the  productive  power  of  the  land 
can  be  gathered  when  we  learn  that  lands  read- 
ily rent  for  $50  per  acre  per  year.  Our  atten- 
tion was  called  to  the  fact  that  in  February, 
1920,  a  Mr.  Brooks  rented  to  one  W.  S.  Faucet 
320  acres  for  five  years  at  an  annual  rental  of 
$50  per  acre ;  in  other  words,  $250  per  acre  for 
the  use  of  the  land  for  five  years,  which  land 
twenty  years  ago  was  absolutely  worthless. 
This  is  but  a  sample  of  the  rental  values  of  land. 
Without  a  doubt  this  valley  within  a  decade, 
at  the  present  rate  of  progress,  could  easily 
feed  5,000,000  people ;  whereas  twenty  years  ago 
it  produced  not"  enough  to  keep  alive  even  a 
jack  rabbit.  So  rich  is  the  soil  that  cottonwood 
trees  three  years  old  have  grown  nine  inches  in 
diameter  and  to  a  height  of  thirty  feet  or  more. 

The  Imperial  Valley  produces  the  finest  cot- 
ton in  the  world.  The  average  yield  of  the  short 
staple  cotton  is  one  bale  per  acre.  A  similar 
yield  in  quantity  is  obtained  from  the  Durango 
or  long  staple  cotton.  The  Pima  variety  of 
Egyptian  cotton  also  produces  about  a  bale  per 
acre.  The  Goodyear  Eubber  Company,  the  Fisk 
Tire  Company  and  other  manufacturers  of  auto- 
mobile tires,  have  found  the  long  staple  cotton 
grown  in  the  Imperial  Valley  to  be  so  superior 
to  any  other  that  they  now  make  contracts  with 
the  cotton  raisers  guaranteeing  to  pay  them  not 
less  than  60  cents  per  pound  for  all  of  the  long 
staple  cotton  raised,  and  to  pay  more  if  the 
market  price  is  higher.  After  the  cotton  crop 
is  planted,  these  tire  manufacturers  advance  to 
the  farmer  $25  per  acre  on  his  land,  with  which 
to  raise  and  harvest  his  crop,  and  then  pay  him 
the  market  price  when  the  crop  is  gathered, 
which  must  be  not  less  than  GO  cents  per  pound. 
The  cotton  is  ginned  at  some  of  the  fifty  or  more 
gins  in  the  county;  and  the  seed  extracted  from 
the  cotton  brings  an  average  of  $66  per  ton. 

Many  ■will  ask.  How  could  such  a  great  trans- 
formation of  a  blealc,  barren  desert  to  a  rich, 
productive  farming  land  take  place  within  a 
period  of  twenty  years?  The  truth  concerning 
this  is  stranger  than  fiction;  and  the  student 
of  divine  prophecy,  learning  of  it,  naturally  calls 
to  mind  the  words  of  our  first  text:  "And  the 
desolate  land  shall  become  tilled,  whereas  it  lay 
desolate  in  the  sight  of  all  that  passed  by". 
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In  Jtme,  1901,  the  first  faint  rivulet  of  water 
was  turned  into  a  canal  that  had  been  prepared 
for  the  irrigation  of  the  land.  There  is  no  other 
irrigation  project  in  the  world  which  excels  that 
of  the  Imperial  Valley.  The  water  for  this  val- 
ley is  taken  from  the  Colorado  River  through 
a  750-foot  reinforced  concrete  skimming  gate, 
situated  at  a  point  on  the  California  bank  of 
the  river  five  miles  west  of  Yuma,  Arizona.  A 
canal  or  ditch  was  constructed  from  the  point 
named  through  the  southern  part  of  California 
and  into  Mexico,  where  reservoirs  and  distribu- 
tion works  were  constructed  near  Calexico.  The 
waters  then  fed  into  Imperial  Valley  through 
irrigation  ditches.  There  are  thirteen  different 
water  companies  that  handle  and  distribute  the 
water  throughout  the  valley. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  valley  is  a  ditch  known 
as  the  High  Line  Canal,  and  another  as  the 
Main  Canid ;  and  on  the  west  side,  one  known  as 
the  West  Side  Main  Canal.  Branching  from 
these  main  canals  are  a  great  number  of  smaller 
ranals,  through  which  the  water  is  diverted  and 
spread  out  over  the  farms.  The  average  cost 
to  the  farmer  is  about  $3  or  $4  per  acre  per 
annum  for  the  use  of  the  water.  In  ordinary 
times  the  water  in  these  canals  is  approximately 
six  feet  in  depth.  The  canals  are  equipped  with 
hydrochronometers,  and  the  quantity  of  water 
passing  through  the  main  canals  at  a  given 
point  in  ordinary  times  is  240  cubic  feet  per 
second;  while,  in  what  is  known  as  the  busy 
season,  from  April  to  September,  approximately 
500  cubic  feet  per  second  passes  a  given  point  in 
these  canals.  In  addition  to  the  richness  of  the 
soil,  the  water  carries  a  heavy  sediment,  which 
is  very  fertile  and  supplies  the  land' with  fresh 
fertilizer  on  the  surface  throughout  the  season. 

Rains  are  not  needed  in  this  valley;  in  fact, 
the  fanners  prefer  not  to  see  any  rain.  The 
rain  actually  does  their  crops  damage.  The 
irrigation  system  furnishes  all  the  water  neces- 
sary and  produces  crops  far  more  ajaundant  and 
satisfactory  than  lands  fed  by  rains. 

If  this  desert  waste  could  be  so  quickly  trans- 
formed into  an  Eden,  what  will  prevent  the 
many  millions  of  other  desert  lands  throughout 
the  world  from  becoming  productive  f  Ways 
and  means  Avill  be  found  to  provide  irrigation 
for  all  the  deserts.  Since  we  have  reached  the 
end  of  the  old  order  of  things  and  the  beginning 
of  the  new,  who  will  daro  dispute  the  fact  that 
the  Imperial  Valley  of  California  is  but  an  ex- 


ample of  what  the  Lord  will  cause  man  to  make 
of  the  deserts  of  earth  within  the  next  few 
years  f  Who  will  dare  dispute  that  this  is  the 
beginning  of  the  fulfillment  of  the  Lord's  pro- 
phetic statement :  "The  desert  shall  rejoice  and" 
blossom  a3  the  rose,  .  .  .  and  rejoice  even  with 
joy  and  singing"?  Verily,  the  Imperial  Valley 
has  become  a  place  of  song  and  rejoicing. 
Twenty  years  ago  no  song-bird  was  there  heard. 
Now  tii6  trees  are  filled  with  warblerd,  while 
fowls  and  the  beasts  of  the  field  give  forth  a 
joyful  noise,  and  the  peoples  sing  together  for 
joy.  Who  will  dare  say  that  the  Lord  did  not 
have  this  in  mind  when  he  caused  the  prophet 
to  write :  "The  parched  ground  shall  become  a 
pool,  and  the  thirsty  land  springs  of  water;  and 
waters  shall  break  out  in  the  wilderness,  and 
streams  in  the  desert!" 

The  Menace — A  Warning 
Christ  Jesus,  discussing  things  that  would 
occur  at  the  present  time,  stated  that  the  great 
world  war  would  be  followed  by  other  troubles 
more  severe,  the  like  of  which  the  world  has 
never  knoii^'n.  The  trouble  is  not  yet  ended. 
The  selfishness  of  man,  looking  with  greedy 
mind  and  heart  upon  the  prosperity  of  his  fel- 
low-creatures, may  lead  to  olier  and  greater 
troubles  for  the  peoples  of  Imperial  Vidley  as 
well  as  other  parts  of  the  earth.  Most  men  give 
all  credit  to  man  for  the  reclamation  of  this 
desert,  and  utterly  disregard  the  prophetic 
statement  of  Jehovali,  not  giving  credit  to  him 
for  the  progressive  steps  in  his  great  plan.  In 
this  they  are  encouraged  by  the  clergy,  who 
neglect  or  fail  to  teach  the  people  the  true  mean- 
ing of  the  Scriptures,  but  with  other  men  of 
the  world  become  self-centered,  austere  and 
haughty.  The  Lord  has  stated  that  the  haughti- 
ness of  all  men  shall  be  brought  low,  that  Jeho- 
vah alone  may  be  exalted. — Isaiah  2 :  11, 12, 17. 
In  looking  over  the  Imperial  Valley  and  the 
conditions  surrounding,  we  can  see  a  situation 
that  menaces  the  prosperity  of  this  beautiful 
land.  Every  Congressman  who  feels  an  interest 
in  his  fellow-creatures — and  the  presumption  is 
that  all  do — should  look  well  to  the  protection  of 
the  peoples  of  Imperial  Valley  and  others  who 
derive  benefit  therefrom.  It  u-ill  be  observed 
that  while  the  waters  which  feed  this  land  are 
all  taken  from  the  United  States,  they  are  first 
conveyed  into  Mexico  and  then  by  canal  from 
Mexico  back  into  the  United  States,  the  reser- 
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voirs  being  situated  in  Mexico.  Mexico  does 
not  feel  kindly  toward  the  United  States;  and 
besides-,  the  United  States  has  other  enemies 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Pacific,  who  look  M-itli 
a  greedy  and  selfish  eve  upon  the  prosperous 
farmer  of  Southern  California.  It  is  not  at  all 
nnrcasonahle  <«■»  suppose  that  these  may  arise 
and  cause  trouble  vdtli  the  United  States  and 
her  people ;  and  by  cutting  off  the  water  supply 
from  these  canals,  which  comes  in  through 
Mexico,  the  entire  valley  could  be  ruined  in  a 
short  while.  To  guard  against  this  threatened 
menace  it  has  been  proposed  that  an  All- Ameri- 
can canal  be  constructed  entirely  on  the  Amer- 
ican side,  which  could  be  done  at  an  approxi- 
mate cost  of  $30,000,000.  "We  quote  from  the 
President  of  one  of  the  banks  of  Imperial  Yal- 
ley,  who  said :  "We  are  not  asking  Congress  to 
appropriate  one  cent  to  build  this  new  canal, 
but  we  are  asking  that  the  Government  under- 
write or  guarantee  the  payment  of  the  bonds 
until  the  second  year  after  the  construction  of 

-  the  canal,  at  which  time  we  have  no  doubt  that 
the  bonds  will  be  easily  disposed  of  at  par." 
Thirty  million  dollars  is  a  smaU  exper  (itare 
for  the  protection  of  a  million  acres  of  ?<*rtile 
farm  land  such  as  is  contained  in  Imperial  Val- 
ley. The  profits  of  one  year  would  wipe  out  the 
debt  thus  contracted. 

.  The  Scriptures  clearly  indicate  that  there  are 
other  troubles  ahead,  and  we  shall  be  pardoned 
for  suggesting  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  lose 
no  time,  but  to  put  a  largo  force  of  men  to  work 
and  construct  the  all-American  canal  ^v^thin  a 
short  time.  This  may  not  be  done.  The  Lord 
may  permit  a  disaster  for  a  purpose,  allowing 
the  people  to  pass  through  some  trying  experi- 
ences in  order  that  they  may  recognize  that 
these  blessings  are  not  of  men  bnt  of  the  Lord. 
And  while  man  may  be  permitted  for  a  tmio  lo 
hinder  and  destroy,  as  soon  as  the  Lord's  king- 
dom is  in  full  charge  this  valley,  as  well  as 

.  many  others,  will  blossom  abundantly  and  re- 
joice ■w-ith  joy  and  singing. 

The  Reason 
As  we  come  to  a  knowledge  of  the  diWne  plan 
and  its  beneficent  outworkings  for  mankind,  we 
can  fully  see  why  the  Lord  has  permitted  this 
desert  to  lie  desolate  for  centuries  and  to  be 
reclaimed  only  in  recent  years.  We  can  further 
see  why,  wifhin  a  few  years,  all  the  desert  bnds 
of  earth  will  be  in  process  of  reclamation.    The 


reason  is  this:  Nineteen  hundred  years  ago 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  provided  the  redemptive 
price  for  the  himian  race.  Prior  thereto,  all  the 
prophets  from  Sanmel  to  John  the  Baptist  had 
taught  that  times  of  restitution  would  come,  in 
which  nianldnd  should  be  restored  to  the  bless- 
ings of  life,  liberty,  peace,  abundance  and  hap- 
piness. At  Pentecost  the  Apostle  Peter  said: 
"Times  of  refreshing  shall  come  from  the  face  of 
the  Lord,  for  he  will  send  Jesus  Christ,  whom 
the  heavens  must  retain  until  the  times  of  resti- 
tution of  all  things,  which  God  hath  spoken  by 
the  mouth  of  all  his  holy  prophets  since  the 
world  began".— Acts  3 :  19  -  21. 

As  we  have  heretofore  stated  in  these  columns 
the  old  world,  or  social  order  of  things,  has 
ended,  and  tlie  new  order  is  beginning.  Jeho- 
vah has  already  sent  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  now 
present  and  who  is  directing  the  forces  for  the 
preparation  bf  the  full  establishment  of  his 
kingdom  in  -a  short  time.  The  wars,  famine, 
pestilence,  revolutions,  discontent,  distress  of 
nations — all  fulfilled  in  our  day — are  evidences 
of  the  time  of  the  end,  in  which  we  are  living. 
The  reclamation  of  desert  lands  is  but  an  ex- 
ample of  what  the  Lord  will  do  for  the  whole 
ejirth ;  for,  according  to  his  prophet,  he  has  said : 
'"He  hath  formed  the  eartli  and  made  it,  he  hath 
established  it;  he  created  it  not  in  vain,  he 
formed  it  to  be  inliabited".  (Isaiah  45: 18)  He 
has  promised  to  restore  the  desert  waste  places 
in  order  to  make  a  fit  habitation  for  man,  and 
these  times  of  relTeshing  are  now  due  to  begin. 
Another  century  will  mark  the  most  marvelous 
transformation  of  the  earth  and  the  blessing  of 
the  people  that  has  ever  been  dreamed  of.  The 
earth  will  become  a  place  of  glory  and  beaUfy 
during  the  reign  of  the  Messiah.  Jehovah  has 
promised :  "The  earth  is  my  footstool,  .  .  .  and 
I  will  make  the  place  bf  my  feet  glorious'".— 
Isaiah  66:1;   60:13. 

Frequently  words  are  used  in  the  Scriptures 
in  both  a  literal  and  a  symbolic  sense,  and  such 
is  true  in  references  to  the  desert  or  waste  lands. 
The  desert  is  a  barren  place  up>on  the  earth, 
devoid  of  food  and  water.  SjTnboUcally  it  pic- 
tures human  society.  Water  is  a  s\Tnbol.  of  re- 
freshing truth.  In  the  deserts  of  the  earth 
water  is  very  hard  to  find.  Applying  these 
s\inbols  to  society,  how  aptly  they  fit  the  condi- 
tions existing  In  the  present  social  order  of 
tilings !  Human  society  is  indeed  in  a  wilderness 
or  desert  condition;  because  in  it  is  found  very 
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little,  if  any,  refreshing  and  qnickcning  truth. 
For  centuries  such  a  condition  has  prevailed. 
The  heat  of  trjdng  experiences  and  blinding  in- 
fluences has  beaten  heavily  upon  the  people,  who 
have  long  sighed  and  moaned  for  relief,  and 
still  sigh  ill  their  distress. 

St.  Paul  wrote :  "The  whole  creation  groaneth 
and  travaileth  in  pain  together  until  now,  wait- 
ing for  the  manifestation  of  the  sons  of  God" — 
the  Messiah.  (Bomans  8:19,22)  The  phrase 
"sons  of  God''  means  the  house  of  sons,  of  which 
Jesus  is  the  head.  During  the  gospel  age  the 
true  followers  ot  Jesus  have  been  journeying 
through  a  desert  or  wilderness  condition,  but 
have  found  relief  in  Christ  when  they  have 
cried  unto  him  and  followed  his  admonition. 
Thus  the  Psalmist  puts  it:  "They  wandered  in 
the  wilderness  in  a  solitary  way;  they  found  no 
city  to  dwell  in.  Hungry  and  thirsty,  their  soul 
fainted  in  them.  Then  they  cried  unto  the  Lord 
in  their  trouble,  and  he  delivered  tliem  out  of 
their  distresses.    And  he  led  them  forth  by  the 

,  rig^t  way,  that  they  might  ffo  to  a  city  of  habi- 

'  iation*'.— Psalm  107 : 4  -  7. 

The  wilderness  condition  of  mankind  is  due 
to  the  baneful  influence  of  sin  and  death.  It 
was  Satan  who  involved  the  human  race  in  sin, 
resulting  in  the  whole  social  order  being  in  a 
wilderness  condition.  "The  whole  world  lieth  in 
wickedness."  (1  John  5: 19)  The  condition  pre- 
vailing at  the  present  time,  due  largely*  to  the 
faet  that  many  who  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
preach  the  truth  have  failed  to  do  so,  is  graphi- 
cally described  thus:  "Behold,  the  days  come, 
saitji  the  Lord  God,  that  I  \^'ill  send  a  famine  in 
the  land,  not  a  famine  of  bread,  nor  a  thirst  for 
water,  but  of  hearing  the  words  of. the  Lord: 
and  they  shall  wander  from  sea  to  sea,  and  from 
the  north  even  to  the  cast,  they  shall  run  to  and 
fro  to  seek  the  word  of  the  Lord,  and  shall  not 
lind  it".  (Amos  8: 11, 12)  The  relief  for  such 
a  condition  is  to  give  the  people  the  refreshing 
truths  of  the  divine  plan,  showing  them  God's 
provision  for  their  blessing.  The  beginning  of 
that  glorious  time  is  at  hand!  As  we  isec  the 
springs  of  water  beginning  to  break  forth  in  the 
literal  desert,  causing  the  earth  to  yield  its 
abundance,  so  shortly  we  shall  see  the  -waters 
of  truth  increasing  in  volume  among  the  people 
until  its  benelicial  effects  ^vilL  make  glad  the 
hearts  of  all  who  love  truth. 

The  process  of  irrigating  the  natural  dc2?rt 
is  by  opening  the  gates  leading  from  the  main 


canal  and  permitting  the  water  to  pass  through 
the  smaller  ditches  and  on  to  the  land.  A  gate 
is  a  way  or  means  used  for  let;,ting  in  the  water. 
Every  Christian  person  who  is  now  telling  forth 
the  message  of  Messiah's  Idhgdom  is  therefore  a 
gate  or  an  instrument  for  letting  in  the  water 
to  a  famished  population.  We  fully  believe  that 
Thb  Goujen  Age  magazine  is  one  ot  the  gates 
through  which  the  water  of  truth  is  conveyed 
to  the  thirsty  souls.  Soon  the  Lord  will  use 
every  willing  one  to  cany  the  glad  tidings  to 
his  fellow-creatures.  The  prophet  of  God  in 
symbolic  language  graphically  and  beautifully 
describes  the  process  of  refreshing  the  people, 
thus :  "He  tumeth  the  wilderness  into  a  stand- 
ing M'ater,  and  dry  ground  into  watersprings. 
And  there  he  maketh  the  hungry  to  dwell,  that 
they  may  prepare  a  city  [government]  for  habi- 
tation; aiid  sow  the  fields,  and  plant  vineyards, 
which  may  yield  fruits  of  increase.  He  blesseth 
them  also,  so  that  they  are  multiplied  greatly; 
and  suffereth  not  their  cattle  to  decrease." 
(Psalm  107: 35-38)  What  a  glorious  prospect 
is  just  alicad  for  the  groaning  creation! 

The  productiveness  of  the  desert  land  will 
be  essential  for  the  maintenance  of  the  human 
family,  because  there  are  millions  now  on  earth 
who  will  never  die,  and  all  who  have  died  in  the 
centuries  past  will  be  awakened  out  of  death 
(John  5:29)  and  given. a  fair  trial  for  Ufe 
(Acts  17:31);  and  the  obedient  ones  will  be 
resstorod  to  life  and  live  forever  on  the  earth. 
( Matthew  25 :  34 ;  John  11 :  26)  These  teeming 
millions  will  require  food  and  shelter  and  a 
place  to  reside ;  and  when  the  earth  yields  its  in- 
crease (Psalm  G7:6)  there  will  be  abundant 
space  and  an  abundance  of  nourishment  for  all 
v/lio  have  ever  lived  aiid  will,  again  live.  In 
fact,  we  stand  today  at  the  portals  of  the  Golden 
Age.  Just  beyond  the  distress  that  is  now  upon 
manldnd,  by  the  eye  of  faith  we  see  the  incoming 
blessings.  Why  not  relieve  the  people  of  their 
sorrow  and  distress  by  teaching  them  the  trutli 
concpriiing  God's  wonderful:  arrangement? 
While  Pastor  Kusaell  thus  tried  to  teach,  the 
clergy  opposed  and  persecutefd  him;  and  while 
tiome  others  with  him  still  seek  to  teach  the  peo- 
ple these  great  truths,  many  of  the  clergy  are 
interesting  themselves  in  trjing  to  have  prose- 
'  utod  and  incarcerated  in  prison  some  of  these 
humble  teachers  of  the  Bible. 

Thanks  be  to  God,  however,  that  in  a  few 
years  these  blinded  ones  shall  have  their  eyes 
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opened  (Isaiah  35:5),  and  then  all  the  people 
shall  begin  to  kno:w  the  Lord,  from  the  least 
even  unto  the  greatest.  Therefore  we  can  con- 
fidently state 'that  notwithstanding  the  opposi- 
tion to  the  truth  at  this  time,  its  flood  tide  that 
is  beginning  will  continue  to  rise  higher  and 
higher  until  it  has  filled  the  whole  earth  as  the 
•waters  fill  the  deep.  (Habakkuk  2 :  14)  We  in- 
vite our  clergy  brethren  to  cease  their  warfare 
and  selfish  course  and  join  hands  with  us  in 
the  proclamation  of  Messiah's  kingdom,  just  now 
at  hand.  This  kingdom,  when  established,  will 
have  a  compulsory  service  law ;  and  every  man 
who  would  have  a  blessing  will  be  compelled  to 
do  Messiah's  bidding  for  the  beautifying  of  the 


earth  and  the  helping  of  mankind.  Every  lover 
of  the  Lord  and  righteousness  will  voluntarily 
and  joyfully  respond  to  the  command  of  the  new 
King  and  participate  in  the  blessed  work  of 
causing  the  desert  to  rejoice  and  blossom  ai  the 
rose.  Imperial  Valley  is  but  a  sample,  indeed, 
in  an  embryo  condition.  The  thousand-year 
reign  of  Christ  will  result  in  making  the  entire 
earth  an  Edenie  paradise,  and  in  this  paradise 
of  earth  will  the  thief  who  died  upon  tiie  cross 
and  who  cried  to  the  Lord  for  help  have  his 
portion  and  hia  blessing  because,  of  his  faith  in 
the  Lord;  and  doubtless  ho  and  all  others  will 
gladly  perform  the  duties  devolving  upon  them 
during  Messiah's  reign. 


JUVENILE  BIBLE  STUDY 

ONE  question  for  each  daj  Is  provided . by  tbls  Journal.    The  pareat  wiU  And  Jt  lattreatlns  and  hetpM 
to  &av«  tlM  child  take  up  the  question  each  ciny  anil  to  aid  It  In  flndioK  th»  answvr  In  th«  Serlptnna. 
thus  derelopin;  a  knowled^  of  the  Bible  and  learnlos  where  to  And  In  it  the  Informatioo  which  la  desired. 


1.  Why  is  Jesus  coming  again f 

Answer :    See  Luke   12 :  36  -  4.2 ;    Ephesfans  1:10; 
1  Cormthians  13 :  25,  26 ;  2  TimoUiy  4:1;  Acts  17 ;  31. 

2.  tFUl  Jesiis  ever  die  again? 

Answer:    See  Somana  6:9;   Kevelation  1:18. 

3.  Will  the  earth  ever  be  destroyed? 
Answer:  See  Ecclesiastcs  1:4;  Isaiah  45: 18;  Psalm 

119: 'JO;   Numbers  14:21. 

4.  Is  all  of  Godis  icdrk  perfect? 

Answer:    See  James   1:17;    Deuteronomy   32; 4; 
Psalm  18:30. 

5.  Is  the  earth  perfect  now? 

Answer:    See  Genesis  2:8,  9;    3:17,  18,  23,  2*; 
Bomans  8:22. 

6.  Will  the  curse  which  is  uoic  upon  the  earth 
he  rolled  awayf 

Answer:  See  Revelation  22 :  3. 

7.  WUl  the  tchole  earth  become  liJce  the  garden 
of  Edenf 

Answer:    See  ilatthcw  5:5;    Ezekiel  36:33-36; 


Ijaiah  60:13;    66:1;   Psalm  67:6;   Micah  4:1-4; 
Isaiah  35;  41:18;   43:19,  20.  ) 

8.  When  will  the  earth  he  perfeciedf 
Answer :    See  Acts  3 :  19  -  21 ;   IS ;  13  - 18 ;  Zepha- 

niab  3:9;  Ephesians  1:9,  10, 

9.  How  did  God  rest  from  all  of  his  work? 
knsvvs:   See  Genesis  2:2;  John  5:17;   1  Corin- 

thiaoa  15:24-28. 

10.  Who  was  the  first  man? 
Answer :  See  1  Corinthiasa  15 :  45. 

11.  When  was  Adam  created? 
Answer:   More  than  6000  years  ago. 

12.  How  do  we  know  this? 
Answer:   By  studying  Bible  chronology. 

13.  Who  created  Adam?  . 

Answer:  See  Genesis  1 : 27 ;  John  1:3;  Colossiani 

1:15-17. 

14.  W7iere  uas  Adam's  home? 
Answer :    Sea  Genesis  2 : 8. 


AS  OTHERS  SEE  US 


By  Uartin  O. 

The  poet  Cums  expressed  the  wish  that  we 

Could  see  ourselvea  as  others  see  us. 

But  that  wish  hixa  no  advocate  in  me— 

The  fates  fronj  that  forever  free  us ! 

For  tiien  a  thoxisanU  views 

Would  you  and  tne  confuse. 
And  not  a  slnsrie  one  would  be  us! 

I  have  in  mind  a  better  view. 

More  benefit  t<i  you  and  me. 
Than  seeing  ourselves  as  otJiera  see  us : 

If  I  saw  me.  nr.d  yoii  saw  you. 

The  way  we  are,  just  throush  and  through — 
▲  Tlew  that  misht  from  blunders  free  ua  I 


Chrittentoit 

The  time  Is  coming  with  a  mighty  stride. 

When  we  shall  see  each  other  aa  we  are. 
When  e'en  our  thonghts  no  loneer  we  can  hide. 
Be  they  as  white  as  saoyr  or  black  aa  Car; 
When  shall  we  thus  each  other  see? 
The  Bible  tells  it  shuU  be 
When  Christ  sets  up  his  righteous  goveramcnt 
nut  for  this  time  to  ready  be. 
What  can  be  done  by  you  and  me? 
I  thinls  that  we  should  start  a  movement- 
Let  each  elect  a  committee — 
Say,  ycu  choose  yoa,  and  I  choose  m^ 
For  true  and  earnest  self-lmprorement. 
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Stndg  Work  for  Miners  the  first  generation  of  miners  began  to  give  way 

ANY  idle  industry  assesses  its  loss  upon  its  to  a  new  generation  of  immigrants,  Poles,  Slo- 
'  employes,  npon  the  owners  and  upon  the  ^^^  ^^^  Italians,  many  of  them  brought  in  by 
pnblie.  Idle  plants  and  idle  men  are  taxes  npon  the  wealthy  corporations  to  stabiliza  wages,  L  e., 
the  commTuity  and  npon  the  nation,  taxes  which,  lo^^r  them.  In  190O  the  immigrants  were  Bus- 
snist  inevitably  be  paid.   If  the  coal  mines  are    sians,  Bnlgars,  Bnmanians,  Syrians  and  Ar- 


idle  x>art  of  the  year  the  public  must,  in  the  long 
nm,  pay  for  the  idle  time  of  the  miners  and  of 
Hm  suoes,  as  well  as  for  the  days  ^ey  work; 
for  the  living  expenses  of  the  miners  and  the 
constant  overhead  costs  of  the  mine  are  neces- 
sarily added  to  the  price  of  the  coaL 

Bituminous  mines  are  always  idle  for  one- 
third  to  one-fourth  of  the  time  in  ordinary 
'  years,  because  they  are  worked  on  the  basis  of 
the  winter  output  In  the  year  1914  the  soft 
coal  woxkenr  operated  the  mines  but  195  days, 
aa  average  of  three  and  three-fourths  days  per 
week.  Even  in  the  banner  year,  1918,  the  miners 
loat  sixty-one  working  days. 

The  situation  is  worse  in  some  states  than  in 
others.  Ohio  is  the  worst;  during  the  past  five 
yean  its  soft  coal  mines  have  averaged  but  176 
days  of  work  per  year.  In  the  same  period  the 
Indiana  mines  worked  196  days  per  year,  the 
Illinois  mines  205  days  per  year;  the  Alabama 
mines  worked  252  days  per  year,  the  Virginia 
mines  258  day  per  year  and  the  New  Mexico 
mines  292  days  per  year. 

Soft  coal  does  not  store  any  too  well.  When 
exposed  to  the  weather  it  loses  a  considerable 
portion  of  its  fuel  value.  But  in  Europe  the 
mines  operate  steadily  the  year  around;  and 
those  who  have  studied  the  matter  feel  that 
'similar  customs  and  practices  should  be  inau- 
gurated here.  It  is  also  believed  that  prices 
should  be  so  adjusted  here  as  to  make  it  profit- 
able for  large  buyers  to  buy  during  the  time 
when  there  is  normally  little  demand  for  coal. 
Such  an  equalization  of  markets  would  give 
the  miners  steady  work  and  be  better  for  them, 
for  the  mines  and  for  the  public. 

Alien  Sline  Workers 

THE  first  workers  in  iXjncrican  mines  wore 
Americans  or  men  from  the  British  islps 
who  were  familiar  with  the  English  tongue — 
EngUsh,  Scotch,  Welsh  and  Irish.  About  1890 


menians.  The  first  generation  understood  the 
English  tongue  and  coal  mining  itself;  the  later 
arrivals  did  not  understand  either  of  these. 

The  accident  rates  are  much  lower  in  England, 
Wales,  France,. Belgium,  Grermany,  Austria  and 
J  apan,  because  all  the  miners  in  one  mine  speak 
the  same  language.  The  polyglot  workers  in 
American  mines  are  unable  to  understand  the 
printed  or  spoken  instructions,  and  do  not  have 
the  experience  in  mining  to  enable  them  to  under- 
stand the  dangers  apparent  to  those  who  have 
been  brought  up  in  the  mines.  The  pioneers 
have  not  stayed  in  the  mines  to  work  with  the 
newcomers.  This  makes  it  bad  all  around.  The 
standard  of  safety  in  the  mine  is  the  standard 
of  the  most  ignorant  miner  or  laborer.  He  may 
cause  the  accident  that  will  endanger  the  lives 
of  all  the.  rest,  and  experience  has  shown  that 
this  is  what  frequently  occurs. 

Very  much  has  been  done  in  the  way  of 
making  the  mines  safer,  by  means  of  mine  legis- 
lation and  mining  engineering;  but  many  acci- 
dents happen  due  to  those  who  know  little  of 
rock  formation,  fire  damp,  the  properties  of 
coal  dust,  the  handling  of  explosives,  and  the 
liability  of  roofs  to  fall.  Props  are  left  un- 
placed, open  lamps  are  used  and  explosives  are 
handled  recklessly.  The  result  is  mine  horrors 
that  make  the  heart  sick.  An  offset  is  the  grow- 
ing use  of  rescue  apparatus  of  a  high  degree 
of  efficiency,  oxygen-breathing  devices  that  make 
rescues  hitherto  useless  to  attempt. 

World's  Deepest  Mine 

THE  world's  deepest  mine  is  the  Morro  Velho, 
in  Brazil,  the  lowest  working  being  6400 
feet  vertically  below  the  surface  and  3650  feet 
below  sea  level.  The  ventilation  is  effected  by 
exhaust  fans,  and  a  $200,000  refrigeration  plant 
insures  that,  no  matter  what  the  depth,  the 
working  temperature  in  the  stopes  shall  never 
exceed  82".   The  mine  is  absolutely  dry. 
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CURRENT  EVENTS —THEIR  MEANING 


'T'HE  world's  weatter — social,  political,  eccle- 
-»-  siastical,  economic — continues  unsettled.  The 
majority  of  people  know  that  it  is  unsettled', 
although  there  is  a  division  of  opinion  as  to  how 
it  wiJl  end.  Here  or  there  is  a  fatnons  group 
that,  "while  rubbing  its  hands  from  cold,  calls 
for  the  imprisonment  of  the  thermometer,  as 
though  the  thermometer  were  responsible  for 
the  changes  in  the  weather. 

The  Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  Herald  recently  car- 
ried an  editorial  which  sums  up  the  sentiments 
of  the  average  person  very  well : 

''Not  even  the  wisest  men  of  onr  day  seem  able  to 
make  out  what  ia  next  ahead  of  ns.  Opinions  of  every 
conceivable  variety  are  laid  before  as  day  by  day,  but 
agreement  upon  any  single  prediction — there  is  none. 
Never  was  there  such  complexity  in  htnnaa  affairs. 
There  are  so  many  competing  forces  strnggling  to  pre- 
vail that  the  probable  resnlt  is  not  to  be  calculated  by 
any  mathematics  nor  perceived  by  any  intuition  at 
our  command. 

"More  than  half  of  Europe  is  in  such  a  fluid,  un- 
settled state  that  anything  may  happen  within  the  cur- 
rent calendar  year.  In  our  own  country  a  national 
campaign  for  control  of  the  government  ia  on,  and  not  a 
soul  can  figure  even  on  pTobabilities  as  to  the  outcome. 
Anything  may  happen  there  before  this  calendar  year  is 
gone.  Wni  prices  begin  to  recede  or  ascend  still  higher? 
On  this  point  even  the  keenest  minda  are  all  at  odds. 
Will  the  senate  ever  ratify  the  League  of  Nations  coven- 
ant? Who  can  say?  What  of  the  railroads,  what  of  the 
ships,  what  about  our  military  system  henceforth?  No- 
body can  hazard  even  a  reasonable  reliable  guess  as  to 
where  we  shall  be  when  1920  has  become  history. 

"Here  we  are  in  a  world  better  equipped  with  ways  and 
means  of  knowing  all  the  facts  as  they  stand  from  day  to 
day  than  ever  before.  We  have  more  trained  men,  accus- 
tomed to  survey  and  marshal  complicated  data  so  as  to 
get  at  the  proper  conclusions.  Yet  they  all  alike  are 
helplessly  baffled  by  the  endless  complications  of  life  as  it 
is  now.  We  are  just  groping  along  till  things  clear  up 
somehow.  That  is  about  the  simple  truth.  We  take 
care  aa  best  we  can  for  today  and  trust  for  tomorrow. 


"But  it  18  a  critical  year — ^tiiis  same  year  now  slipping 
by  ns.  It  will  in  due  time  settle  many  questions  now 
asked  in  vain,  and  it  will  raise  probably  just  as'  many 
more  to  puzzle  thinking  minda  twelve  months  hence.  A 
new  order  of  things  is  doubtless  on  the  way,  but  what  it 
is  to  be  like — well,  there  is  no  oracle  can  tell  us  and  in 
patience  we  must  abide  until  it  has  arrived." 

All  agree  that  very  significant.  sjTuptoms  are 
present.  The  disease  is  selfishness,  of  course; 
but  the  particular  phase  of  the  disease  which  is 
most  apparent  in  all  the  world  today  is  disre- 
gard for  the  idea  of  authority.  Every  one  wants 
to  be  a  leader  and  no  one  wants  to  be  a  follower, 
for  fear  the  leader  will  gain  some  prestige  or 
advantage  not  enjoyed  by  all  the  followers.  All 
men  are  not  equal  in  endowment;  and  nearly 
aU  men  recognize  this  fact,  though  they  do  not 
always  acknowledge  it.  Those  who  are  more 
generously  endowed  in  some  respects  are  able 
and  generally  very  willing  to  carry  a  little  more 
than  their  own  responsibility.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  world  ia  fidl  of  people  who  are  trying 
to  dodge  responsibility.  If  they  can  find  some 
one  who  is  willing  to  assume  a  partial  oversight 
over  their  affairs  they  are  glad  of  the  opportu- 
nity to  be  relieved  from  a  burden  which  they 
cannot  easily  carry.  So  the  world  has  been  di- 
vided for  the  most  part  into  masters  and  men, 
though  the  names  have  changed  to  suit  the  taste 
of  changing  times. 

If  the  masters,  having  assumed  the  responsi- 
bility for  others,  have  not  carried  that  responsi- 
bility with  fair  consideration  for  the  interests  of 
the  men,  the  men  have  taken  steps  to  get  new 
masters.  There  seems  to  be  a  deep  and  very 
general  impression  in  the  world  that  the  mas- 
ters of  the  last  fifty  years — ^political,  financial, 
ecclesiastical — not  only  have  not  taken,  their 
responsibilities  seriously  enough  but  have  actu- 
aDy  used  their  advantageous  positions  for  self- 
aggrandizement  to  an  extent  hitherto  unknown 
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in  modem  times.  Whether  this  impression  is 
founded  entirely  npon  fact  or  not  is  beside  the 
question;  the  impression  prevails.  And  it  is 
because  of  this  distmst  on  the  part  of  the  tnen 
in  those  "who  have  superior  endowment  or  ad- 
vantage that  almost  no  one  is  -willing  to  do  quite 
as  be  is  directed,  even  though  the  direction  be 
accompanied  -with  the  most  elaborate  reasons 
why  the  directed  cdurse  is  best. 

This  condition  is  partially  recognized,  and 
hence  only  partially  expressed,  by  an  editorial 
writer  in  the  Tulsa  (Okla.)  Daily  World: 

"li  jtm  dft  most  of  the  complaints  lodged  igBinst 
things  as  thej  are  jou  thII  discover  that  th^  spring  from 
as  mivillingiiesa  to  earn  promotion.  Tliere  is  a  world- 
wide  revolt  against  discipline.  Mankind  in  the  mass  re-, 
fuses  to  recognize  superiority  in  either  God  or  govern- 
ment. Armies  are  turned  into  impotent  mobs  because 
all  the  soldiers  want  to  be  commauding  o£5ceTS. .  Indus- 
trial establishments  are  bereft  of  efficiency,  because  every 
member  on  the  pay-roll  insists  on  becoming  boss. 

"In-  our  Quixotic  attempt  to  make  the  world  safe  for 
democracy  we  appear  to  have  succeeded  only  in  making 
democracy  unsafe  for  this  or  any  other  world. 

"That  only  a  good  soldier  can  make  a  good  officer,  is  a 
doctrine  no  longer  accepted.  Discover  a  man  nowadays 
who  adheres  to  the  theory  that  he  who  has  proven  his 
ability. to  eiecute  orders  is  the  only  man  safe  to  entrust 
with  the  aathority  to  issue  orders,  and  you  will  have 
found  a  rare  specimen." 

Possibly  this  would  be  looked  npon  as  capi- 
talist "propaganda",  but  it  at  least  contains  a 
modicum  of  truth. 

The  Reverend  Richard  W.  Boynlon  recently 
told  members  of  the  Social  AVorkcrs'  Club  in  the 
Hotel  Iroquis  in  Detroit  that 

"There  is  no  ecrtaiuty  the  world  is  going  forward  to 
better  days". 

"This  is  not  pessimism.  It  is  looking  the  facts  in  the 
face.  Our  generation  has  got  to  get  down  to  the  hard 
facts.  The  world  is  closer  to  barbarism  today  than  it 
was  in  June,  1914,  and  life  will  bo  slerncr  for  us  of  this 
generation  so  long  as  we  live.  Our  generation  will  have 
a  30b  on  its  hands  that  ^^iIl  try  it  to  the  utmost." 

But  it  is  hard  to  get  the  facts.  If  we  try,  for 
instance,  to  get  the  truth  on  even  the  commonest 
of  subjects,  we  find  that  the  newspapers  have 
long  been  bought  up  for  propaganda  purposes. 
AVe  fmd  that  dispensers  of  facts  unwelcome  to 
the  aristocracy  were  for  a  time  heralded  in  mag- 
azines; whereupon  these  were  bought  up  or  con- 
trolled to  the  suppression  of  information.  More 
recently  the  book,  whit-Ii  liad  been  rather  rele- 
gated to  the  background  as  a  medium  of  any- 
thing else  than  entertainment,  has  been  made 


use  of  in  the  world.  lAfe  thinks  man's  wisdom 
is  as  a  small  light  in  a  murky  world,  adding: 

"Onr  world  is  desperately  befogged,  and  the  wisdom 
of  man  is  stumped  to  find  a  course  for  it  to  safe  harbor." 

Mexico,  like  several  of  the  countries  of  Europe, 
has  had  an  epidemic  of  revolutions.  As  one 
result  there  has  been  a  very  general  effort  on 
the  part  of  those  who  are  not  enthusiastic  about 
a  revolution  in  the  United  States  to  make  it 
appear  that  everything  in  Mexico  has  been  on 
its  last  pair  of  legs  for  many  years.  The  mis- 
take was  made  of  trying  to  hold  the  emotions 
up  to  a  strained  pitch  too  long.  The  last  pair 
of  legs  seems  to  be  holding  out  pretty  well. 

In  the  last  few  weeks  it  has  become  less  ele- 
gant form  to  speak  slightingly  of  Mexico.  The 
Rocky  Mountain  News  (Denver)  contains  an 
editorial  as  follows: 

"The  news  from  Mexico  is  not  all  blood,  thunder,  and 
petroleum.  Comparative  peace  is  permitting  the  Mexi- 
cans to  start  a  new  decade  in  a  way  that  leads  to  better 
things  in  the  way  of  civilization  and  prosperity. 

"Some  facts  and  figures  for  the  year  1919  are  begin- 
ning to  come  through  from  the  land  of  the  Mo£Lte2sumas. 
For  instance,  Mexico  is  a  land  of  silver.  Its  soil  is  fiill 
of  the  whito  metal  j  and  a  good  deal  more  digging  waa 
done  last  year  than  for  many  years  previously,  witti  the 
result  that  shipments  of  silver  to  the  TJnited  States  for 
the  twelve  months  totaled  $10,000,000  more  than  the 
previous  year. 

"The  crops  of  Moiico  in  1919  were  the  best  in  years 
and  of  course  sold,  when  shipped  out  of  the  country,  for 
the  highest  figure  on  record.  The  abundant  yield  made 
food  plentif  id  and  far  cheaper  than  in  the  United  States. 

"And  after  aU  is  said  about  the  wonderful  mineral  re- 
sources of  Meiico,  they  are  nothing  to  what  that  great 
country  can  be  made  agriculturally.  Her  future  is  in 
farming.  But  the  prime  necessity  for  successful  farming 
in  many  of  her  states  is  irrigation,  and  it  is  intereiiting 
to  know  that  the  government  has  worked  out  a  great 
irrigation  program  and  is  already  spending  money  to 
carry  it  out. 

"AVitli  reasonable  scientific  education  and  nianago- 
ment,  the  agricultural  possibilities  of  Me.Tico  startle  be- 
lief. No  other  country  in  the  world  has  sucli  a  variety 
of  sou  and  climate ;  within  its  territory  can  be  grown 
every  product  useful  to  maokiuJ.  Every  one  of  its  thirty 
states  is  highly  productive.  A  noted  American  agricul- 
tural e-xpert,  aiter  a  «sit  to  all  these  states,  ventured  the 
opinion  that,  given  even  a  half-hearted  cITort  to  cctcnd 
the  neglected  farming  industry,  Mexico  by  lOoO  will  be 
one  of  the  lirst  countries  of  the  world  in  the  volume  of 
its  agricultural  products."' 

To  this  the  Xcw  York  Evening  Svn  adds : 
''Thirty  billions  of  unbacked  paper  money  issues  and 
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an  Oriental  trade  growing  by  leaps  and  botmds  are  fea- 
tures in  thfi  present  situation  that  promise  untold  wealth 
in  the  years  to  come  for  the  American  and  Mexican  own- 
ers of  aUver  mines.  Silver  must  be  found  to  back  almost 
unlimited  quantities  of  Europe's  paper  money.  Silver 
must  be  found  where;^-itli  to  pay  China  and  India  for  a 
trade  balance  swollen  greaiiy  in  volume  and  made  up  of 
greatly  increased  units  of  value." 

Russia  was  mbbed  off  the  vi airing  list  of  the 
polite  smart-set  nations  of  the  world  some  two 
years  ago.  Of  late  there  has  been  a  somewhat 
grudging  and  reluctant  inclination  to  stop  fight- 
ing the  Russians  and  to  trade  with  them.  How 
to  get  the  cheese  of  Russian  trade  without 
spring^g  the  humiliating  trap  of  Soviet  recog- 
nition is  a  problem  which  claims  the  attention 
of  the  most  astute  statesmen  of  Europe  and 
America. 

Meanwhile  a  somewhat  cautiously  presented 
course  of  instruction  is  being  given  the  public. 
Very  gently  the  light  is  being  let  in  on  their  per- 
ceptions. Gradually  they  are  being  given  to 
understand  that  the  Russians  walk  on  two  feet 
rather  than  on  four,  and  that  wIuIg  they  may 
grow  a  little  more  beard  than  other  men,  they 
really  do  not  have  horns.  The  Rocky  Mountain 
News,  of  February  20,  contained  one  of  these 
entering-wedge  editorials,  parts  of  which  read: 

'^ow  to  resume  busineaa  with  Sussia  without  begin- 
ning diplomatic  relations  with  the  Soviet  Government 
at  Moscow  is  now  the  problem  that  confronts  the  council 
of  Premiers  in  session  in  London.  Hence  comes  the 
proposal  to  send  a  special  commission  to  €nd  out  what 
is  the  situation  in  that  country,  and  whether  or  not  the 
reign  of  terror  has  come  to  an  end. 

'TSerlin  has  notified  the  world  that  unofBcial  negotia- 
tions, or  conversations,  between  a  Soviet  trade  agent  and 
(Jcrman  representatives  have  progressed  in  the  direction 
of  a  working  agreement  This  is  the  significant  and 
outstanding  fact  in  the  situation.  ^Vh^e  the  French- 
balk  because  they  want  to  be  reassurocj  that  the  Soviet 
Qovernmeht  will  recognize  the  loans  made  to  Russia, 
largely  by  the  French,  under  the  old  regime,  they  natur- 
ally have  no  desire  to  sec  Germany  enjoy  anrtjiing  like 
a  monopoly  even  for  a  time  of  a  great  source  of  supply 
of  food  and  raw  material. 

"Anyhow  Great  Britain,  France  and  Italy  need  to  do 
business  with  Kussia  because  they  need  the  money  to  pay 
America  and  for  other  purposes.  Besides  in  e.\tremitiea 
Ihev  might  fall  back  on  the  good  old  seli-determinatioa 
theory  to  prove  that  Russia  has  in  the  present  system  the 
sdrt  of  government  that  she  desires." 

Another  one  appeared  in  the  Xew  York  San 
and  Herald  of  February  25: 


"Today  was  the  first  time  since  the  advent  of  the  Bol- 
shevikiin  Bussia  that  the  Allies  have  officially  mentioned 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  government  of  that  coun- 
try. The  official  communique  of  the  Supreme  Council 
of  the  Peace  Conference  today  outlines  a  policy  of  test- 
ing the  Soviet's  international  reliability.  The  encour- 
agement of  trade  with  Bussia  and  the  discouraging  of 
anti-Bolshevist  activities  by  the  states  bordering  on  Bus-. 
da  already  are  foreshadowed  here,  but  a  positive  step 
in  the  direction  of  recognition  of  the  Soviet  was  made 
when  the  Premiers  decided  to  ask  the  League  of  Nations  - 
to  send  a  labor  investigation  commission  into  Russia  to 
stuldy  the  situation  there.  This  is  construed  in  high 
circles  here  as  representing  an  unexpected  triumph  for 
the  prorecognition  policy  of  Lloyd  George ~and  Nitti." 

Carl  W.  Ackerman,  correspondent  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia Public  Ledger,  in  its  issue  of  March  1^ 
goes  even  further : 

"England  and  France  today  are  looking  to  Russia  for 
food,  raw  materials  and  cooperation.  The  United  States 
is  criticized,  denounced  and  hated.  The  suspicion  thkt 
we  are  a  'dollar-chasing  nation',  which  was  always  talked 
about  during  the  war,  is  now  a  conviction.  England 
and  France — England  more  than  Prance,  and  Italy  more 
than  England — look  to  Russia  instead  of  to  the  tlnited 
States  for  future  economic  assistance. 

"I  io  not  believe  it  woidd  be  a  rash  forecast  to  say  that 
within  considerably  less  than  a  year  England,  Italy,  and 
possibly  France,  will  extend  de  fado  recognition  to  the 
Moscow  government.  Today  everything  tends  toward 
such  an  official  step  by  these  three  great  allied  powers.* 

The  European  nations  are  in  hard  fmancial 
straits.  Tliese  facta  have  been  very  generally 
published  in  the  newspapers.  "We  quote  from 
the  Houston  ( Tex. )  Post: 

"Owing  the  United  States  $18,000,000,000  Europe  ia 
bankrupt  and  probably  will  never  pay  its  debts,  in  the 
opinion  of  Mark  0.  Prentiss,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Bankers'  Foreign  Credit  Clearing  House. 

''Mr..  Prentiss,  who  is  in  "Washington  participating  in 
conference  on  the  foreign  cvcliangc  situation,  said  Fri- 
liay  that  he  looks  for  the  repudiation  by  the  Allies  of  their 
enormous  financial  obligations  'as  the  only  way  out'. 

"  'The  world  is  sitting  on  a  volcano  that  may  start  its 
eruption  at  auy  time  with  the  result  that  the  Onancial 
structure  of  the  ^vorld,  as  wc  have  grown  accustomed  to 
it,  will  be  totally  destroyed,'  said  Mr.  Prentiss. 

"  "The  nations  of  Europe,'  he  said,  'are  now  ti-ying  to 
devise  some  form  of  promises  to  pay  which  rcully  par- 
take of  the  character  of  receivership  certificates.  There 
arc  few  men  who  really  have  any  hope  that  any  part  of 
the  international  debts  "ill  be  paid.' 

"Germany  is  worth  ^50,000.000,000,  llr.  Preutiss  es- 
timated, and  ones  5oJ.000,000,000. 
"  ""We  do  not  like  to  disclose  Great  Britaiii's  plight'. 
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the  baziker  continued.  The  people  are  prone  to  look  to 
Great  Britain  as  the  most  solrent  of  nations ;  and  thought 
of  British  repudiation  ia  one  that  we  have  refused  to 
entertain.    But  here  are  the  conditions : 

"  'Before  the  war  Great  Britain  had  !f20,000,000,000 
invested  throughout  the  world.  This  has  been  reduced 
75%  by  forced  sales,  ghrinkage,  destruction  and  other 
causes,  leaving  $6,000,000,000.  The  income  of  Great 
Britain  last  year  was  110,000,000  per  day  Uss  than  her 
national  expenditures^i  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  dis- 
crepancy is  greater  today.  The  British  goveruinent  is 
under  tremendous  expense  to  maintain  the  'penny  loaf', 
which  costs  15,000,000  a  week ;  and  this  expense  is  stead- 
ily increasiBg.  Her  interest  charges  are  $1,840,000,000 
againa t  a  pre-war  interest  charge  of  $122,000,000.' " 

This  statement  was  published  partly  with  a 
view  to  eliciting  American  sympathy  for  the 
British  plight  so  that  those  canny  financiers 
without  too  much  abruptness  could  decline  to 
pay  interest  on  their  large  American  loans  and 
would  therefore  be  in  a  position  to  use  such 
financial  resources  as  are  at  their  conmiand,  be- 
fore America  can  start  in  the  same  direction,  in 
opening  up  trade  with  Russia  and  in  extending 
their  activities  in  South  America.  American 
financiers  have  been  willing  to  play  up  the  situa- 
tion, thinking  that  their  chances  of  getting  the 
interest  on  United  States  loans  would  be  greater 
after,  say,  three  years  of  British  forehanded- 
ness  in  foreign  trade  than  they  are  now. 

But  was  not  the  interest  of  these  foreign  loans 
to  be  used,  in  part  at  least,  to  pay  the  interest 
on  the  American  popularly  sold  bonds  t  Yes. 
And  how  is  the  interest  on  those  bonds  to  be 
paid  nowf  Indirectly  by  taxation.  The  poor 
and  moderately  circumstanced  bondholders  are 
selling  their  own  bonds,  at  a  reduced  price.  As 
a  result  they  pass  into  the  hands  of  a  financier 
who  does  not  pay  the  taxes  but  who  does  receive 
the  interest  on  the  bonds  which  he  has  bought 
at  a  reduced  figure. 

And  how  is  it  that  the  great  and  strong  finan- 
ciers, perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  say  the 
profiteers,  do  not  pay  their  share  of  the  tases? 
The  Oakland  (Cal.)  Daily  Post  gives  this  as  the 
answer  to  the  question: 

"The  burden  of  the  world's  war  debt  would  be  heavy 
enough  to  make  every  human  being  feel  it  in  some  way, 
even  if  every  sane  adult  should  do  his  very  best  to  carry 
his  just  share  of  that  burden.  Is  it  any  wonder,  then, 
that  it  is  crushing  the  hope  out  of  millions  since  so  many 
selfish  individuals  are  dodging  re.sponsibility,  compelling 
others  to  do  all  the  paying  for  the  sins  of  Europe? 


"In  theory  the  federal  income  tax  waa  to  oompd  iha 
rich  to  pay  in  cash  as  the  poor  had  paid  in  blood  to  free 
civilization  from  the  blight  of  Prussian  miiitariam.  In 
practice  it  haa  only  whetted  the  avarice  of  the  rich!  It 
h&a  only  succeeded  in  making  them  bolder  so  that  they 
take  even  a  greater  share  of  the  medium  of  exchange. 

"Study  the  financial  news  *  follow  the  reports  of  the 
gigantic  combinations  of  capital  and  you  will  leam  that 
many  of  them  laid  away  larger  net  profits  during  1919 
than  during  any  previous  year  1 

"That  is,  they  paid  all  the  income  taxes  TTnole  Sam 
demanded  and  stiU  had  left,  out  of  their  enormous 
gaias,  a  greater  interest  retiurn  on  their  iavestment  than 
during  any  year  before  the  income  tax  was  suggested  I 

"The  men  at  the  head  of  such  unholy  enterprises  sat 
back  comfortably  amidst  their  luxurious  surroundings 
while  the  youths  of  America  crossed  the  seas  on  their 
way  to  eternity.  They  allowed  others  then  to  do  all  the 
sacrificing;  and  now  they  greedily  take  all  they  can  get, 
and  refuse  to  make  the  slightest  effort  to  help  heal  the 
wounds  of  wartorn  humanity. 

"It  is  rank  hypocrisy  for  any  rich  man  to  say  he  is 
paying  income  taxes  when  he  insists  first  on  gathering 
profits  of  such  outrageous  proportions  that  he  can  sur- 
render the  taxes  and  still  have  normal  profits  I 

"If  a  man,  who  had  been  laying  aside  profits  annually 
equal  to  6%  on  his  investment  should  so  regulate  his 
business  that  he  continued  to  receive  profits  equaling 
only  6%  interest  return  and  then  shotild  reduce  that  ia- 
come  by  giving  part  of  it  as  tax  to  the  gOTemment,  he 
could  honestly  say  that  he  was  helping  pay  the  cost  of 
the  salvation  of  civilization. 

"But  money-making  becomes  a  vile  habit  ]ust  like 
the  use  of  morphkie  or  cocaine;  and,  like  the  drugs,  it 
drives  the  decent  instincts  out  of  most  mortals." 

As  one  result  of  this  state  of  affairs  the  men 
of  small  means  are  bearing  a  disproportionate 
amount  of  the  enormous  taxes  which  the  war 
has  brought  upon  the  populace  at  large.  The 
Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Gazette  informs  us: 

.  "Government  taxes  during  1931  will  amount  to  ap» 
proximately  sjooO  for  every  family  in  the  United  States, 
Representative  Luce,  Bepublican,  of  Massachusetta,  de- 
clared ...  in  the  House.  Criticising  the  federal  re- 
serve board  for  issuing  $3,000,000,000  in  notes,  Luoe 
said  there  was  an  impending  'financial  menace*." 

The  New  York  American  speaks  of  the  finan- 
cial condition  thus — and  the  Hearst  interests 
cannot  be  accused  of  being  pro-British: 

"Some  optimists  still  make  themselves  believe  that 
England  can  pull  through.  But  when  the  situation  is 
considered  soberly  and  calmly,  England's  prospect  of 
pulling  through  is  practically  hopeless." 

"ITndoubtedly  England  is  in  better  financial  condi- 
tion than  is  any  other  European  nation.    And  yet  with. 
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ererj'thing  tared  practically  to  the  limit  of  triable  posai- 
bilitj-j  England's  expenditures  at  this  very  time  are 
almost  double  her  income. 

"An  e^camination  of  the  taxable  wealth  of  England 
shows  that  if  she  were  to  raise  revenue  equal  to  her  going 
expenditures  she  would  have  to  taJce  the  whole  of  every 
individual  and  corporate  income  and  take  besides  a  part 
i&f  everybody's  property  and  actual  capital." 

Even  as  thorough-going  a  Britisher  aa  Gen- 
eral Smuts  is  reported  in  the  Manchester  (Eng.) 
Giutrdian  as  saying  that  "the  British  Empire 
ceased  to  exist  in  August,  1914". 

On  top  oi  this  financial  condition,  and  in  all 
probability  not  dissociated  from  it,  is  discern- 
ible a  growing  tension  in  this  country  against 
the  British  and  a  similar  tension  in  Great  Brit- 
ain against  things  and  influences  American.  The 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  of  March  14,  has 
the  following  to  say : 

"Anglo-American  relations,  unknown  to  the  world  at 
lai-^,  arc  drifting  into  a  state  of  tension  that  is  begin- 
ning to  cause  anxiety.  Anti-British  agitation  in  the 
TJaited  States  is  provoking  equally  intense  anti-Ameri- 
can sentiment  in  Great  Britain.  It  is  unquestionable 
that  a  condition  of  strain  is  coming  about  which,  ii  un- 
checked, must  sooner  or  later  directly  affect  the  oflBcial 
relations  between,  the  two  countries. 

"Charges  and  ooonter-chaxgea  are  being  flnng  back 
and  forth  across  the  Atlantic  Attacks  on  Brttain  in  the 
United  States  Senate  are  met  with  recriminatory  refer- 
ences to  America  in  the  British  House  of  Lords." 

It  is  not,  let  us  explain,  the  purpose  of  this 
journal  to  be  either  socialistic  in  its  riews  or 
capitalistic  in  its  sympathies.  It  is  no  part  of 
our  mission  to  deepen  class  feeling,  but  rather  to 
tell  the  facts  as  best  we  are  able  to  ascertain 
them,  and  to  call  attention  to  the  significance  of 
the  affairs  of  the  day. 

The  NeTV  York  State  Bar  Association  believes 
that  some  of  the  unrest,  which  aristocratic  agen- 
cies are  wont  to  call  Bolshevism,  merely  because 
tha't  word  sounds  so  much  more  dreadful,  is  due 
to  a  too  careless  regard  for  the  spirit  of  indi- 
vidaaJ  liberty.  On  this  the  New  York  Evening 
World  says: 

•'Fear  for  'all  that  we  have  saved  in  the  evolution  of 
Iminau  justice,  when  so  much  of  coostitntiooal  liberty 
and  protection  is  lightly  set  aside  simply  because  it  seems 
inconvenient  to  the  single-tracked  mind,'  is  expressed  in 
a  report  given  out  by  the  State  Bar  Association's  Com- 
mittee on  Law  Reform. 

"  'As  a  rosTilt  of  war  conditions  there  is  danger",  the 
report  ?ays,  "^that  the  fundamental  spirit  of  individual 
liberty  may  be  seriously  impaired  in  the  Fupposed  inter- 
cut o£  public  safety  and  efficient  adounistration.'  " 


Juatice  and  the  Poor  Reginald  Seher  SnMh, 

of  t\a  Do*lon  Bar. 

THE  FiBsx  Defect:  Belay.  '^Vhile  the  law  is 
enforced,  justice  waits.  The  possibilities  of 
delay  and  of  enforcing  a  compromise  to  avoid 
expen.se  and  annoyance  induce  litigation  by 
those  who  wish  to  escape  the  faithful  perform- 
ance of  their  contracts.  The  calendars  are 
crowded  with  such  cases.  In  such  a  game  the 
poor  stand  little  chance  against  the  rich,  or  the 
honest  against  the  unscrupulous." — Elihu  Boot 

Although  the  days  of  Jamdyce  v.  Jamdyco 
are  over,  the  course  of  iVmerican  justice  still 
amply  provides  tlie  opportunity  for  delay 
"which  gives  to  monied  might  the  means  abund- 
antly of  wearying  out  the  right"'.  Delay  is  not 
entirely  bad.  In  cases  where  it  serves  to  cool 
hasty  tempers  and  stay  spiteful  litigation  it  is 
desirable.  Bat  when  it  becomes  so  prolonged 
that  the  issue  ceases  to  be  that  of  tlie  merits  of 
the  case  and  becomes  one  aa  to  the  respective 
length  of  the  parties'  xx^cketbooks,  it  is  alto- 
gether intolerable. 

This  evil  of  delay  is  established,  and  tlic  injus- 
tice which  it  causes  is  universally  recognized.  It 
works  to  defeat  justice  in  two  w^ys:  first,  by 
making  the  time  required  to  reduce  a  case  to 
final  judgment  so  long  that  persons  unable  to 
wait  do  not  start  the  case  at  all  but  give  it  up; 
and,  second,  by  forcing  unfair  settlements  and 
compromises  on  persons  so  situated  either  before 
suit  is  brought  or  in  discount  of  a  verdict  after 
trial  in  excliange  for  a  waiver  of  appeaL  In  a 
wage  claim  speed  is  the  essence  of  justice,  for 
the  suit  is  brought  to  obtain  the  means  of  liveli- 
hood. A  judgment  years  or  even  months  later 
is  httle  better  than  no  judgment.  In  negotia- 
tions between  counsel  for  the  settlement  of  per- 
sonal injury  cases  it  is  customary  to  deduct 
something  for  the  amount  agreed  on  as  fair 
damages  on  the  theory  that  less  is  better  now 
than  more  threie  years  hence  in  the  due  course  of 
the  law.  The  evil  tends  to  aggravate  itself  by 
encouraging  parties  without  meritorious  de- 
fences to  muke  a  sham  contest  so  that  they  may 
avail  themselves  of  delay  and  perhaps  beat 
down  the  claim  against  them.  The  natural  delay 
of  the  system  is  thus  increased  by  this  artificial 
burden;  it  is  lil<e  thromng  sand  into  unoiled 
gears. 

Delays  are  mainly  of  two  sorts:  those  en- 
countered Ln  getting  a  case,  after  taking  its  en- 
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try  in  court,  actually  heard  and  determined ;  and 
those  occasioned  by  the  taking  of  appeals  on 
points  of  laAv  to  the  highest  courts. 

The  folio-wing  case  illustrates  the  delays  in 
securing  a  final  judgment  in  Philadelphia  before 
the  creation  of  the  Municipal  Court  in  1913  and 
is  typical  of  a  condition  which  has  existed  in 
every  large  city : 

A  wage  earner  ^had  a  claim  for  ten  dollars, 
which  represented  a  week's  work.  On  January 
19, 1911,  the  Legal  Aid  Society  tried  his  case  in 
the  Magistrate's  Court  and  secured  judgment. 
On  February  8, 1911,  the  defendant  appealed  to 
^  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  which  gave  him  the 
right  to  have  the  entire  case  tried  over  again. 
On  March  11, 1911,  the  plaintiff's  claim  was  filed 
in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  and  the  case 
marked  for  the  trial  list.  Owing  to  congested 
dockets  the  case  did  not  actually  appear  on  a 
trial  list  until  February  7,  1912. 

Here  entered  a  rule  of  procedure  which  would 
be  incredible  if  it  did  not  exist.  A  case  marked 
for  trial  Monday  must  be  tried  Monday  or  Tues- 
day or  else  go  off  Uie  list  entirely.  That  is,  if 
any  prior  case  or  cases  marked  on  Monday's  cal- 
endar should  occupy  the  time  of  the  court  during 
Monday  -and  Tuesday,  then  all  other  cases  as- 
signed on  til  at  list  are  cancelled  and  the  parties 
must  begin  at  the  bottom  again,  re-marldng  the 
case  for  trial  and  awaiting  the  assignment. 
"While  this  is  going  on  in  one  session,  another 
ecssion  of  the  same  court  may  have  no  cases  and 
so  be  obliged  to  suspend;  for,  under  the  legal 
procedure,  it  was  forbidden  to  do  the  common- 
sense  tiling  of  transferring  cases  from  a  con- 
gested to  an  empty  session  of  court. 

The  wage  earner's  case,  assigned  for  Febru- 
ary 7, 1912,  was  not  reached  on  that  day,  or  the 
next,  and  so  went  off  the  list.  It  was  re-marked 
and  assigned  for  April  3,  1912.  Not  being 
reached  on  April  3  or  4,  it  again  went  off  and  did 
not  reappear  until  October  10,  1912.  Fortu- 
nately it  was  reached  and  tried  on  October  11, 
1912,  and  judgment  entered  for  the  plaintiff. 

It  took  one  year  and  nine  months  and  required 
eleven 'days  in  court  for  both  attorney  and  cUent 
to  collect  the  original  ten  dollars. 

In  the  criminal  law,  delays  while  awaiting 
trial  are  even  more  serious;  for,  where  the  de- 
fendant is  too  poor  to  furnish  bail,  delay  is  equiv- 
alent to  a  sentence  of  imprisonment  for  poverty. 

In  appeals  taken  to  the  courts  of  last  resort  on 
points  of  law,  a  reasonable  delay  is  to  be  ex- 


pected. The  right  of  appeal  cannot  be  cut  off, 
and  a  certain  deliberation  of  the  points  raised 
is  desirable.  Such  appeals  are  relatively  few  in 
number  and  are  not  objectionable.  But  wheu 
the  highest  courts  get  years  behind  in  their 
cases,  as  has  happened  in  California  and  New 
York,  and  parties  appeal,  nbt  to  secure  rights 
but  to  secure  delay,  to  get  the  benefit  of  the 
old  adage  that  "time  fights  for  the  defendant", 
with  hopes  that  the  opposing  party  will  die,  or 
run  out  of  funds,  or  become  discouraged  and 
give  up,  then  delay  becomes  an  outrage. 

The  delays  which  mar  the  existing  adminis- 
tration of  justice  originate  in,  and  are  made 
possible  by,  our  faulty  court  administration  and 
our  "thoroughly  antiquated  civil  and  criminal 
procedure".  With  unification  of  court  organiza- 
tion and  simplification  of  procedure  miconscion- 
able  delay  Avill  be  swept  away. 

The  outlook  for  speedy  reform  is  promising. 
Already  great  strides  have  been  taken.  On  this 
score  the  public  conscience  is  aroused.  The 
elimination  of  intermediate  appeals  permitting 
two  trials  on  the  facts  has  accompanied  the  crea- 
tion of  modem  municipal  courts  and  has  done 
away  with  one  of  the  most  flagrant  abuses.  The 
modem  municipal  courts,  despite  their  vast 
number  of  cases,  are  keeping  abreast  of  their 
dockets.  In  February,  1917,  the  New  York  Mu- 
nicipal Court  rendered  judgment  in  a  tort  claim 
for  an  accident  which  happened  in  Febniary, 
It  is  not  unusuEil  for  judgment  in  breach  of 
contract  cases  to  be  entered  the  same  month  in 
which  the  breach  occurred. 

The  intelligent  propaganda  oC  the  American 
Judicature  Society  is  clearly  pointing  to  the 
methods  whereby  judicial  administration  can  bo 
lifted  out  of  the  muddle  into  which  it  has  fallen; 
and  there  is  an  increasing  disposition  on  the 
part  of  the  courts,  the  bar,  and  the  legislatures 
to  make  the  needed  changes. 

Tedious  proceedings  and  long  delays  are  not 
necessary.  They  are  not  inevitable  or  inherent 
in  the  nature  of  our  judicial  institutions.  They 
can  be  abolished  whenever  we  so  will  it. 

[TlU3  U  the  fourth  of  a  series  of  articles  reprinted  from  a 
work  of  limited  circulation  published  by  the  Carnesle 
Foundatioa  for  the  Advancement  of  Teacliln;  and  entitled 
"Justice  and  tbe  Poor".  The  articles  are:  (1)  Kreedooi 
and  EquaUty  ot  Justice:  The  Ideal;  ("J)  Denial  of  Justice : 
The  Fact:  {3)  Defects  in  the  Admini.stration  of  Justice; 
(4)  The  First  Defect:  Delay:  (3)  The  Second  Defect: 
Court  Costs  and  Fees;  (ti)  The  Third  Defect;  Ilxpease  ot 
Counsel.  Letters  are  Tvelcome  from  renders  giving  an  ac- 
count of  their  experiences  with  the  administration  of  justice.] 
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ffow  to  Profiteer 

SUCCESSFUL  profiteering  calls  for  an  elab- 
orate  and  efficient,  withal  invisible  and  un- 
.     scmpulous  organization.    It  is  not  a  game  that 
the  tyro  can  breaJc^nto  without  proper  training 
of  conscience  and  greed.   Not  every  one  can  find 
admittance  into  this  charmed  circle  of  Chamber- 
of-Commerce  respectability,  where  there  exists 
'  '         "commercial  honor".    The  honor  of  thieves  is 
f  more  worthy  of  respect  than  is  this  pilfering  of 

,  the  pockets  of  widows  and  paupers. 

However,  if  one  is  to  become  a  profiteer,  he 
must  dedicate  himself  to  the  profession,  and 
learn  the  way  into  the  sacred  precincts.  Cleve- 
land, it  appears,  is  able  to  teach  something  about 
profiteering.  There  is  a  lake  on  one  side  of  that 
city,  ready  to  function  for  an  important  part  of 
the  profiteer's  art,  but  lacking  in  the  essential 
of  secrecy;  for  nothing  done  upon  Lake  Erie 
could  be  kept  from  the  populace,  who  are  to  be 
profiteered  upon,  and  must  not  learn  the  game. 

On  the  far  outskirts  of  the  city  is  a  bog  trav- 
ersed by  a  lonely  railroad  Une,  and  there  it  is 
that  the  daily  "rot"  train  dumps  its  burden  of 
eighteen  to  forty-one  carloads.  Not  tliat  the 
fruit  and  vegetables  are  spoUed,  or  in  any  way 
inedible.  They  are  too  gopd  to  keei>— so  good 
that  the  Cleveland .  rabble  of  a  million  hungry 
stomachs  would  gladly  buy  such  perfectly  good 
food.  But  part  of  the  education  of  the  profiteer 
is  in  the  art  of  making  away  with  sufficient  sup- 
plies to  keep  the  price  up  enough  for  a  real 
profit  on  the  rest,  and  not  to  educate  the  common 
people  back  to  the  ancient  idea  that  occasionally 

there  are  bargains  because  there  is  plenty. 

The  Cleveland  News  is  to  furnish  lesson  num- 
ber two  in  the  school  of  profiteering.  According 
to  this  publication  admissions  have  been  made 
by  prominent  Cleveland  railroad  officials,  who 
do  not  desire  their  names  made  known,  presum- 
ably because  it  might  interfere  with  the  revenue 
from  the  "rot"  train  or  perhaps  affect  their 
"standing"  with  other  members  of  the  commer- 
cial and  financial  "elect".  In  Cleveland  it  takes 
four  concerns  prominent  enough  to  be  able  to 
control  the  situation  to  profiteer  properly  in 
food  products  tliat  the  populace  would  eat,  if 
they  could  get  them. 


The  consignees,  says  the  Neies,  are  members  of  what  is 
known  in  the  commission  house  district  and  at  the  rail- 
road receiving  stations  as  '"the  combination". 

All  fotir  members,  it  is  pointed  out,  very  often  deal 
with  the  same  shippers  simultaneously,  even  going  so  f*' 
as  to  offer  special  inducements,  this  Ijeing  done,  it  id  said, 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  impression  that  there  is  no 
secret  \mdcrstanding  between  them. 

In  tha  case  of  four  carloads  of  cucumbers  that  were 
destroyed  the  four  consignees  placed  their  oriierB  simtil- 
tanoously,  one  of  the  combination  for  two  cars  out  of  a 
total  of  five.  When  the  cars  were  delivered,  however, 
he  accepted  only  one.  That  left  four  cars  on  the  track, 
all  of  which  were  refused,  despite  the  fact,  according  to  . 
the  railroad  officials,  that  they  were  in  perfect  condition. 

The  purpose  of  placing  the  order,  when  the  "combine" 
had  no  intention  of  making  use  of  the  entire  shipment, 
was  to  prevent  it  from  going  to  any  one  else,  it  is  said. 
In  this  way  they  had  the  market  in  their  hands  and 
could  dictate  prices. 

The  combination  is  so  perfect,  one  railroad  official 
says,  that  the  four  members  even  go  so  far  as  to  share 
one  car  of  a  shipment  and  refuse  the  remainder. 

He  specifies  one  instance  where  a  Cleveland  commis- 
sion merchant  not  in  the  combination  he  so  vigorously 
condemns,  cornered  the  entire  Michigan  potato  output 
for  a  period  of  weeks  on  a  promise  to  the  shippers  to 
give  them  ten  cents  a  bushel  above  the  market  prices. 

"When  the  shipments  began  to  arrive,"  he  says,  "tho 
commission  man  proceeded  very  promptly  to  refuse  all 
but  a  few  cars,  niaking  the  excuse  that  many  lots  wer« 
specked  and  otherwise  bad.  He  then  made  the  ofler  to 
take  over  the  shipment  on  speculation,  agreeing  to  giro 
the  shippers  what  he  could  get.  By  the  time  the  dicker- 
ing was  completed  much  of  the  shipment  had  rotted,  and 
the  shippers  got  for  the  rest  a  price  that  was  ten  or 
twenty  cents  below  the  prevailing  market  price.  Th« 
commission  man,  of  course,  sold  at  the  then  current 
prices.  He  cleaned  up  a  nice  sum  of  money,  whila  tha 
shippers  suffered." 

In  the  meantime,  the  railroad  official  explains,  decay 
of  most  of  the  shipments  served  to  keep  potatoes  on  the 
"scarce"  list  and  made  it  possible  to  maintain  high  prices. 

This  wUl  do  for  lesson  number  two.  The  prof- 
iteers are  still  out  of  jail,  except  a  few  ones  of 
microscopic  importance  that  retailed  a  little 
sugar  a  few  cents  above  the  current  price  pre- 
maturely-:-that  is,  before  the  word  was  passed 
among  these  "men  of  social  and  commercial  im- 
portance" that  the  time  had  come  for  tho  big 
raise  from  ten  to  twenty  cents  a  pound  and  for 
the  releasing  of  the  millions  of  pounds  "hidJen" 
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in  store  cellars,  baxxifl,  warehouses,  lofta  and 
buildings  of  every  description  and  "concealed" 
so  mysteriously  that  not  even  the  sleuths  of  the 
law  could  "find"  them.  These  were  perhaps  the 
same  officials  that,  after  war  prohibitioa  was  in 
effect,  and  saloons  were  then  selling  drinks  in 
every  comer  of  New  York,  could  not  get  even  a 
scent  of  the  forbidden  liquids — a  scandal  that, 
was  no  sooner  ou^  than  it  was  hushed  up,  be- 
cause it  was  openly  charged  that  widespread 
bribery  of  sleuths  figured  in  the  case.  This  will 
do  for  lesson  number  three  in  tiiis  course  by  mqi] 
in  the  elements  of  tlie  new  profession. 

The  "scarcity"  of  food  has  spread  from  Cleve- 
land to  other  portions  of  the  world.  It  was  no- 
ticeable in  In«iianapoUs,  where  carloads  of  fruit 
rotted  in  the  railroad  yards.  In  New  York  the 
sick  could  not  get  enough  lemons,  though  truck- 
loads  were  being  dumped  into  the  river.  Poor 
people  went  hungry  in  Chicago,  while  millions 
of  poxmds  of  good  food  were  being  destroyed. 

The  trouble  passed  the  confines  of  the  United 
States;  and  in  Winnipeg  great  quantities  of 
eggs  rotted  in  storage  warehouses,  and  had  to 
be  scrapped  because  they  were  not  fit  to  eat  The 
price  had  not  risen  soon  enough.  It  spread  like 
the  influenza  into  Italy,  and  at  Qenoa  five  million 
eggs  from  America,  would  have  decayed  on  the 
docks  if  the  government  had  not  seized  them  and 
sold  them  to  the  people  at  a  fair  price. 

It  touched  Northern  Europe — ^"starving" 
Europe.  Tens  of  millions  of  pounds  of  the  best 
kind  of  food  lay  deteriorating  in  bursting  ware- 
houses and  on  wharves,  waiting,  waiting,  for  the 
"killing'^  that  never  came;  for  Europe  bought 
to  the  limit  of  her  credit  through  the  Allies,  and 
there  was  neither  money  nor  credit  left  to  pay 
the  tribute  demanded  by  profiteers. 

Meanwhile  babies  died  at  birth;  mothers  ill 
from  undernourishment  could  not  climb  out  of 
the  valley  of  death  of  childbirth ;  little  children 
were  swept  away  in  thousands  by  colds,  and 
other  slight  affections ;  and  men  were  not  strong 
enough  nor  ambitious  enough  to  do  a  good  day's 
work.  "The  food  for  starving  Europe,"  says 
Mr.  Hoover,  "was  bought  up  by  speculators  to 
comer  foodstuffs  and  hold  them  for  the  tremen- 
dous demands  that  would  rise  from  Central 
Europe  when  the  embargo  was  lifted."  But  now 
Europe  must  be  "helped"  ^v'itlI  billions  of  dollars 
from  rich  and  charitable  America;  for  the  peo- 
ple must  have  the  food,  and  it  cannot  be  had  ex- 


cept by  buying  the  hoards  of  the  profiteers. 
Here  endeth  the  fourth  lesson. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  graduate 
profiteer  intends  to  let  the  people  alone  perma- 
nently, even  if  he  shoidd  be  checked.  'What  is 
an  education  forT  Mr.  Hoover  expects  the  "D. 
P's",  the  Doctors  of  Profiteering,  to  bring  on 
more  price  climasesr 

'HJnstable  political  conditions,  a  recurring  shortage 
of  shipping,  a  shortage  of  credit  and  a  combination  of 
either  buyers  or  sellers  viH  tend  to  create  great  speco- 
]£tiTe  Travea  and  may  inflate  prioea  to  a  point  oaeit* 
durable  to  the  consumer,  or  in  the  iwrene  diiectioii, 
unendurable  to  the  farmer." 

According  to  this,  profiteering  is  destined 
to  be  a  good,  permanent  occupation,  which 
is  quite  likely  if  the  same  ijxdividuals  as  now 
continue  to  control  polities,  shipping,  credit, 
baying  and  selling.  But  that  is  not  likely,  if 
heed  is  to  be  paid  to  the  voice  of  the  fanner  and 
the  worker  in  politics,  who  say  that  they  expect 
to  take  control  of  the  admioistratioQ  in  the  old- 
fashioned  American  ballot  way  and  to  snow  in 
the  profiteer,  his  friends,  and  the  political,  fi- 
nancial and  ecclesiastical  autocrats,  in  a  second 
"glacial  age  in  North  America".  This  will  be 
t^  last  lesson  of  the  course  in  profiteering. 

After  the  profiteer  has  abdicated  the  throne 
and -come  down  to  be  one  of  the  common  people 
from  whom  he  sprang,  better  times  will  begin 
to  dawn.  The  day  of  the  ordinary  man  is  at  the 
door.  For  a  while  La  that  day  profiteers  and 
their  friends  will  be  nnpopnlax.  Very  likely 
they  may  have  to  suffer  some  of  the  "many 
stripes"  of  which  Christ  spoke. — ^Luke  12 :  47. 

After  the  San  Francisco  earthquake  rich  and 
poor  fraternized  for  a  little  while  in.  the  sudden 
leveling.  The  rich  forgot  that  they  had  held 
themselves  aloof,  and  the  poor  forgave  the  once 
proud.  In  a  time  when  all  needed  help,  all 
helped  one  another;  and  so  it  will  be  in  the 
Golden  Age  when  the  artificialities  that  now 
separate  man  from  man  are  gone. 

For  the  people  and  the  profiteer  this  will  be 
the  post-graduate  course  in  the  school  of  a  life 
that  for  apt  pupils  will  never  end ;  for  the  time 
will  come  in  the  Golden  Age  when  people  will 
no  longer  have  to  die.  "Then  shall  be  brought  to 
pass  the  saying  that  is  written,  Death  is  swal- 
lowed up  in  victory"  (1  Corinthians  15:54) — 
the  God-given  victory  over  imperfection,  evil, 
sin  and  death. 
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ChOdren  Must  Play 

IT  IS  as  natural  for  children  to  play  as  it  is  for 
them  to  breathe,  but  children  should  not  have 
this  tendency  stimulated  unduly  by  parents  or 
others  playing  wiljh  them  too  much;  for  it  ex- 
cites their  nervous  systems  more  than  is  good 
for  the  little  ones. 

When  the  child  first  begins  to  play  alone  its 
nattiral  tendency,  if  there  is  a  fire  in  sight,  is  to 
move  toward  the  fire.  Hence  it  is  never  safe  to 
leave  any  minor  child  alone  where  it  can  gain 
access  to  an  unprotected  fiame.  For  the  same 
reason  the  child  should  never  be  in  a  position  to 
get  his  hands  on  guns,  knives,  scissors  or  razors. 

Children  should  not  be  permitted  to  play  with 
toy  guns,  toy  soldiers  and  other  playthings  that 
foster  the  war  spirit.  It  is  impossible  in  the 
same  breath  to  teach  children  "peace  on  earth, 
good  will  toward  men"  and  "war  on  earth,  hate 
toward  men";  for  children  are  not  naturaUy 
hypocrites.  It  is  their  nature  to  believe  what  is 
taught  to  them  and  to  act  upon  it  It  was  our 
Lord  that  said  to  some  grown  people  on  one 
occasion,  "Except  ye  be  converted  and  become 
as  little  children  ye  shall  not  enter  into  the  king- 
dom".—Matthew  18 : 3- 

The  true  child  is  simple  of  heart,  meek,  truth- 
ful, free  from  ambition  and  rivalry,  faithful, 
trusting,  loving,  obedient,  teachable,  without 
guile,  indifferent  to  socjal  distinctions  and  pop- 
ular notions ;  and  until  he  has  been  spoiled  by 
contact  with  those  who  have  not  these  qualities 
he  is  a  living  sermon  to  every  honest  adult  It 
is  hard  to  estimate  what  a  horrible  place  the 
world  would  be  without  the  softening  influence 
of  little  children.  It  is  folly  for  those  who  do 
not  love  children  to  think  that  they  do  or  can 
love  the  Lord ;  and  when  the  little  ones  come  into 
a  home  they  should  be  as  welcome  as  the  flowers 
in  the  month  of  May. 

The  natural  place  for  a  child  to  play  is  out  of 
doors;  and  the  best  place  is  in  his  own  back 
yard,  where  he  can  dig  in  the  earth  and  do  all 
the  other  unaccountable  tilings  we  all  delighted 
to  do  when  we  were  children-  Parents  wlio  can 
do  so  should  try  to  find  such  homes  for  their 
children  as  will  provide  the  little  ones  with  such 
yards,  even  if  it  makes  considerable  extra  effort 


on  the  part  of  the  workers  getting  to  and  from 
their  work.  It  is  one  of  the  chief  businesses  of 
a  city  to  see  that  transportation  between  the 
workers'  homes  and  workshops  is  quick  and 
cheap,  so  that  as  many  people  as  possible  coiild 
have  semi-country  homes  for  their  children. 

All  chUdren  love  to  watch  the  development  of 
seeds  into  plants  in  the  spring-time ;  find  every 
child  should,  if  possible,  have  a  little  plot  of 
ground  for  a  garden,  even  if  it  be  no  more  than 
a  flower-pot  in  a  sunny  window. 

In  a  metropolitan  area  like  New  York  it  is 
next  to  impossible  for  all  the  children  to  live 
out  within  reach  of  the  country.  Hence  we  find 
tenement  houses  overflowing  with  children,  while 
apartment  houses  inhabited  by  the  well-to-do 
are  empty  of  youngsters. 

As  the  proper  care  of  children  is  a  city's  first 
duty,  the  apartment  house  building  regulations 
should  provide  that  a  certain  percentage  of  all . 
the  apartments  should  be  available  for  occu- 
pancy by  children,  and  all  apartment  houses  of 
every  Mnd  should  be  btult  with  the  correct 
amount  of  light  and  air,,  with  roof  playgrounds 
and  nurseries,  and,  if  of  large  size,  with  porches 
and  open  air  suites.  Why  allow  a  hard-hearted 
and  stingy  landlord  class  to  rule  out  children  f 
Such  landlords  are  like  the  so-called  Christians 
who  would  class  Jesus  Christ  as  an  undesirable 
citizen  were  he  to  appear  in  their  midst. 

The  children  of  New  York  city  have  very  few 
playgrounds;  and  there  are  vast  areas  where 
the  standard  form  of  entertainment  of  the  chil- 
dren consists  of  shooting  craps,  this  sport  being 
less  oflfensive  to  their  elders  than  dodging 
trucks,  taunting  merchants  or  slapping  pave- 
ments with  slapsticks — ^pastimes  which  engage 
their  attention  in  intervals  between  gambling. 

Considerable  efforts  are  being  made  to  im- 
prove the  situation.  In  the  summer  of  1919 
Health  Play  Schools  were  organized  in  five  New 
York  city  centers,  with  excellent  results,  every 
child  showing  benefits  at  the  end  of  the  season. 
The  course  of  training  included  a  daily  bath, 
a  lunch,  a  nap,  an  afternoon  meal  of  bread  and 
milk,  games,  instruction  in  singing,  dancing, 
cobbling,  chair-caning,  basket-weaving  and  other 
practical  things,  with  an  outdoor  picnic  once  a 
week.  Regular  medical  examinations  were  made. 
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At  Christmas  time  special  efforts  ate  Inade 
to  bring  some  snnshine  into  the  lives  of  the  most 
needy.  In  New  York  a  pathetic  incident  of  child 
life  happened  in  connection  with  a  Giristmas 
festival  in  one  of  tlie  armories,  arranged  by  the 
Police  Department.  Seven  thousand  children 
were  invited,  to  •whom  presents  were  to  be  given. 
The  7,000  came ;  and  with  them,  as  a  perfectly 
natural  sequence,  7,000  other  children  that  had 
not  been  invited.  The  armory  was  divided  into 
sections,  and  at  first  the  children  were  crowded 
into  the  places  that  had  been  assigned  to  them, 
those  from  the  same  speci£ed  precincts  all  being 
put  in  a  certain  place. 

This  was  all  vBry  well  mitil  the  entertainment 
began;  but  as  soon  as  the  two  dozen  clowns 
engaged  to  entertain  the  children  began  to 
march  aronnd  the  armory  the  7,000  preferred 
and  the  7,000  common  broke  aU  the  bonds  re- 
straining them  and  started  after  the  clowns. 
AU  barriers  and  rtiles  were  broken  down,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  that  armory  was  one  of  the 
wUdest  spots  on  earth. 

Knowing  that  they  had  come  there  to  receive 
presents,  and  realizing  that  in  the  mixup  some- 
body was  liable  to  get  to  the  place  where  the 
presents  were  being  given  out  before  they  could 
•  get  there  themselves,  each  child  tried  to  beat  the 
other  to  the  end  of  the  room  where  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Santa  Glaus  awaited  their  visitors. 

The  result  was  that  7,000  of  the  non-elect 
showed  themselves  warriors  of  equal  ability 
Avith  the  7,000  of  the  elect.  Individuals  of  both 
classes  fought  and  scratched  each  other  for  the 
possession  of  doUs,  toys  and  packages.  Many 
received  gifts  only  to  have  them  torn  from  their 
arms  by  other  youngsters.  When  the  police  tried 
to  separate  groups  of  combatants,  some  of  them 
were  considerably  mauled  by  the  youthful  war- 
riors. The  police  had  to  clear  the  armory  in 
the  effort  to  restore  order,  and  it  took  the 
reserve  of  six  precincts  fifteen  minutes  to  per- 
form the  task. 

About  English   Children 

THERE  recently  appeared  in  The  Golden 
Age  an  article  on  the  working  conditions 
of  English  children,  the  data  for  which  was 
drawn  from  an  extended  and  supposedly  reliable 
article  in  The  London  National  Neivs,  We  now 
have  further  information.  Mr.  J.  Hemery,  of 
London,  having  personal  knowledge  of  matters 
treated  in  the  Xeics  article,  writes  us : 


Mm.  EMtoR:  Tsi  OeiDEX  A4$  magazine  Is  T»jjr 
welcome  here.  It  ia  a  refreshment  to  the  miiid  not  only 
because  it  ia  ununial  in  stj'Ie  and  matter,  but  because  it 
w  so  clean  and  because  it  so  evidently  looics  at  thinga 
from  aie  Eibla'a  viewpouit.  If  I  mipht  offer  a  criticism 
I  would  say  that  if  more  British  item.*  were  givefl,  the 
magazine  miglit  be  more  acceptable  to  the  British  sub- 
scribers; for  at  present  the  atmosphere  is  almost  wholly 
American.  1  notice  that  you  have  made  a  beginning,  for 
you  have  given  us  in  your  iissue  of  February  18,  No.  11, 
some  British  items,,  and  it  is  really  this  that  causes  me 
to  writt  I  refer  you  to  your  artide  "Eoglidi  Child 
Slaves"  on  page  357. 

Someone  has  mialed  you  rather  badly.  Without  doobt 
the  labour  conditiona  in  this  ooustzy  in  tund  past  have 
been,  such  as  to  bring  ghawn*  to  the  faces  of  good  men 
and  women,  but  conditions  have  materially  changed, 
though  no  doTibt  the  spirit  of  greed  ia  some  parents  and 
$ome  employers  is  tmchanged.  When  I  read  your  article 
I  asked  a  friend,  a  Manchester  cotton  merchant,  to  give 
me  the  facts  respecting  child  labour,  and  his  reply  is: 

"The  half-timers  under  13  years  of  age  are  not  allowed 
to  work  in  the  rnilla  Both  girls  and  boys  are  allowed 
to  work  full  time  from  13  to  14,  according  to  the  town. 
In  Oldham  boys  can  oommencc  at  13 — in  M^chestet  at 
14;  girls  at  13  to  14  years  of  age.  In  the  weaving  section 
of  the  cotton  trade  there  are  no  half-timers  at  all,  and 
almost  immediately  the  age  for  full  timers  both  girls 
and  boys  ia  being  increased  to  14  years.  Half-timers 
whether  boys  or  girls  work  24  hours  per  week  and  girla 
are  paid  lOs.  (CLE.)  and  boys  12s,  "When  working 
full  time  they  work  48  hours  per  week,  and  their  wages 
are  about  308,  When  merely  learning,  say  for  six  to 
eight  weeks,  they  are  paid  Ss.  per  week. 

'■'Ifewspaper  and  errand  boys,  half-timers,  ages  12  to 
14  years,  earn  from  78.  to  10a.  per  week. 

"Boys  of  the  age  of  14  are  employed  by  the  various 
Railway  Companies  from  8  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.,  with  an  hour 
for  dinner:  the^e  earn  about  243.  per  week." 

You  will  see  that  now  there  are  no  such  young  children 
working  in  the  mills  as  stated  in  your  article,  also  that 
the  week's  pay  is  not  on  so  miserably  low  a  scale  as  you 
state.  I  do  not  know  how  many  half-timers  are  employed 
in  the  towns  of  Manchester  and  Warrington:  perhaps 
yoxir  figures  are  correct  as  to  the  number  of  these:  .The 
point  I  would  make  is  that  they  are  not  paid  such  miser- 
able rates.  The  writer  had  a  turn  at  this  now  nearly 
50  years  ago.  "When  only  11  years  old  he  had  to  get  up 
at  4 :45  a.  m.  so  as  to  start  work  at  6  o'clock.  As  half- 
timer  he  worked  36  hours  per  week  for  the  sum  of 
23.  6d.  Things  are  now  somewhat  improved,  as  the 
enclosed  note  shows.  Child  labour  is  not  now  optional; 
the  law  of  Parliament  is  obligatory. 

What  you  have  to  say  about  Deansgate  as  a  centre 
of  child  labour  is  quite  out.  Deansgate  is  a  Manchester 
business  street  which  may  for  this  purpose  be  compared 
to  Xew  York's  23rd  street. 
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American  Manganese 

MANCTA.\l::Siri  is  a  hard,  gray,  britUo,  lust- 
rous metal  which  has  no  value  in  the  arts 
by  itPrlC,  and  which  is  never  found  in  nature 
except  in  combination  with  other  elements,  but 
v/hich  is  oxcpodingly  valuable  in  the  mamifae- 
taire  of  steel,  its  presence  in  small  amoants 
adding  to  the  hardness,  tenacity  and  elasticity 
of  the  metal.  ^Yhile  the  steel  is  molten,  the 
manganese  is  added  to  it  in  the  form  of  an  alloy 
known  in  the  steel  industry  as  ferromanganese 
or  spiegcleisen, 

"When  the  war  became  imminent,  the  Govern- 
ment sensed  the  possibility  that  the  destruction 
of  shipping  by  submarines  would  make  it  diffi- 
cult or  impossible  to  obtain  from  abroad  the 
manganese  upon  which  the  steel  industry  in 
America  has  hitherto  depended.  Thereupon  it 
took  stops  to  encourage  domestic  production. 

The  foreign  sources  of  the  ore,  in  the  usual 
order  of  the  value-of  imports,  are  Brazil,  Cuba, 
Costa  Eica,  England,  Russia,  Mexico  and  Ar- 
gentine. Small  quantities  have  also  come  from 
Colombia,  Ecuador,  Chile,  Portugal,  Japan, 
Australia  and  South  Africa.  The  domestic,  ores 
cannot  compete  in  quality  or  cost  with  the 
foreign  ores. 

The  development  of  manganese  properties  in 
the  United  States  produced  shipments  from 
ilinncsota,  Nevada,  Montana,  Michigan,  Colo- 
rado, California,  New  Mexico,  Virginia,  Arkan- 
sas and  Arizona,  listed  in  the  order  of  their 
importance  as  producers.  Much  of  the  produc- 
tion was  at  a  loss.  In  some  instances  there 
was  a  little  temporary  profit,  but  the  business 
is  now  at  a  standstill  and  with  no  bright  future. 

Three  things  have  combined  to  demoralize 
the  American  manganese  industry.  In  the  first 
place,  on  account  of  its  relatively  poor  quality, 
there  would  have  been  no  demand  for  the  domes- 
tic ores  e.KC'opt  for  the  war.  In  tlie  second  place 
the  groat  war  contracts  have  all  been  filled  or 
cancelled  and  the  production  has  continued  until 
there  are  great  quantities  piled  up  at  the  mines 
for  which  there  is  no  adequate  market.  In  the 
third  place,  and  most  disastrous  of  all,  four  or 
live  years  of  normal  steel  production  will  ex- 
haust the  manganese  resources  of  the  country. 


An  effort  is  being  made  to  assist  investors  in 
American  manganese  properties  by  putting  a 
protective  tariff  on  imports  of  the  manganese 
ores  of  other  countries.. 

When  needed,  something  to  take  the  place  of 
manganese  wiU  surely  be  found.  The  all-Avise 
Creator  in  forming  the  earth  knew  ;just  what 
things  man  would  need.  In  the  Golden  Age 
these  will  be  developed  by  metallurgical  pro- 
cesses of  which  the  wisest  engineers  of  our  day 
have  little  or  no  knowledge. 

England  and  the  Gold  Standard 

EXCEPT  on  paper,  the  gold  standard  is  a 
thing  of  the  past  in  every  country  in  the 
world.  Before  the  war,  all  paper  money  in 
England  was  redcemabJe  in  gold  except  five- 
pound  notes,  or  notes  of  larger  denominations. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  gold  was  called 
in;  and  by  the  middle  of  1919  paper  money- to 
the  extent  of  $1,700,000,000  was  in  circulation, 
or  $15  in  paper  for  every  gold  dollar  that  was 
in  the  vaults.  In  the  fall  of  1919  British  one- 
poimd  notes  were  worth  15%  less  than  gold  in 
the  open  market;  this  is  as  though,  in  the  United 
States,  an  American  paper  dollar  Avas  worth  but 
S5  cents.  Since  then  the  situation  has  become 
worse  in  this  respect. 

Inflation  has  produced  the  same  results  in 
England  that  it  has  elsewhere.  In  1914  the 
English  sovereign  was  worth  more  than  twice, 
in  purchasing  power,  what  it  is  now  worth.  As 
a  consequence,  those  with  fixed  incomes,  esi)e<!- 
iaUy  in  view  of  the  larger  income  taxes,  find 
themselves  in  greatly  reduced  circumstances. 

There  is  one  mitigating  circumstance  in  con- 
nection with  the  impoverishing  of  the  great 
landed  proprietors,  and  in  the  breaking  of  their 
magnificent  estates  up  into  smaller  parcels.  The 
economic  result  will  be  to  make  tlie  rural  pop- 
ulation largely  independent  laj»d  owners,  and 
more  of  the  soil  will  be  devoted  to  productive 
purposes.  This  levelling  process,  while  regret- 
table from  an  esthetic  point  of  view,  is  neverthe- 
less a  necessary  part  of  the  work  of  the  Golden 
Age.  The  mountains  and  hills  of  society,  the 
prominent  ones,  are  being  brought  low,  and  the 
valleys,  the  lowly  and  depressed  ones,  are  being 
lifted  up.   Thus  the  whole  surface  of  the  sym- 
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bolic  earth  is  being  made  level  for  the  inangnra- 
tion  of  the  long-promiaed  Messianic  kingdom. 
The  lerelling  work  mast  go  on,  and  is  going  on. 

Lloyd  George  says  that  in  whichever  way 
England  tries  to  go  she  is  in  a  fog.  Lord  Curzon, 
viewing  the  world  as  a  whole  said: 

"In  looking  to  the  future  nothing  seems  to  me  more 
certain  than  that  a  time  at  great  tronhle  and  unforeseen 
developments  lie  before  the  nations  of  the  world.  I 
doubt  rerj  much  whithtf  as  the  resnlt  of  the  wax  we 
have  succeeded  in  pacifying  Enrope.  But  whether  we 
have  done  so  or  no^  it  ia  quite  certain  that  for  some 
time  we  shall  not  secure  stability  in  Anin  xhe  breakup 
of  the  Bnsaian  and  Turkish  empires  has  produced  a 
Tacnum  which  will  take  a  long  tdzne  to  £11  by  orderly 
and  settled  conditiona." 

Improved  Car  RefrigeivMon 

ANEW  system  of  car  refrigeration  that  shows 
gn^eat  economies  over  older  systems  has 
been  invented  by  C.  W.  McCoy,  of  Spokane, 
Washington.  In  old  systems  the  cold  aix  is 
administered  from  the  ends  of  the  car,  and  the 
storage  tanks  in  which  the  ice  and  salt  are  kept 
are  not  insulated.  The  result  is  that  about  20% 
to  25%  of  the  storage  capacity  of  the  car  ia 
opnstuned  by  the  tanks,  and  the  cars  have  warm 
air  strata  in  the  top,  and  especially  in  the  top 
center,  near  the  doors,  where  deterioration  or 
loss  is  almost  sure  to  occur  in  hot  weather. 

The  new  system  takes  advantage  of  the  scien- 
tific principle  that  warm  air  rises  and  cold  air 
falls.  The  tanks  for  the  ice  and  salt  occupy  no 
part  of  the  loading  space  of  the  car,  and  they 
are  insulated,  on  the  principle  of  the  Thermos 
bottle,  so  that  no  appreciable  loss  occurs  from 
radiation.  The  brine  of  the  tanks  is  made  to 
circulate  automatically,  by  valves  so  adjusted 
that  the  movement  of  the  car  insures  the  flow. 
The  pipes  conveying  the  brine  traverse  the 
ceiling  of  the  car,  resulting  in  uniform  chilling. 

This  A-B-C  system,  as  it  is  called,  can  be 
applied  to  aU  existing  cars  at  low  cost,  and 
affords  a  double  service;  namely,  uniform  and 
economical  heating  in  winter  as  well  as  refriger- 
ation in  summer.  As  a  refrigeration  car  it  hauls 
25%  more  prodnot  with  an  ice  consumption 
ranging  from  50%  to  70%  less.  Tests  have  been 
made  in  every  branch  of  the  perishable  freight 
industry,  and  it  has  been  proven  that  the  new 
system  requires  only  about  half  the  re-icing  of 
other  cars  and  will  rt^sult  in  a  saving  of  millions 
of  clollnr>:  a  vr-ar  in  foodstuffs  as  soon  as  it  can 


be  applied  to  all  cars  in  the  service.  It  has  been 
adopted  by  the  three  Canadian  transcontinental 
lines  and  by  Wilson  and  Company,  packers.  Its 
adoption  by  all  other  railway  lines  and  packers 
is  only  a  matter  of  time. 

In  a  run  from  Chicago  to  Jacksonville  this 
new  system  used  4,200  IBs.  of  ice  and  504  lbs. 
salt,  at  a  cost  of  $6.32,  as  against  the  use  in  an 
old  style  car  of  11,000  lbs.  of  ice  and  1,230  lbs. 
of  salt,  at  a  cost  of  $19.45. 

In  a  rim  from  Calgary,  Alberta,  to  Boston,  it 
used  8,400  lbs.  of  ice  as  against  15,000  lbs.  for 
an  old  style  car.  When  opened,  the  temperature 
on  top  of  load  between  doors  was  pltia  14'  ' 
Fahrenheit,  ten  degrees  better  than  old-style. 

Among  the  records  established,  attention  is 
(directed  to  the  following:  Shipment  of  fresh 
fish  from  Prince  Rupert,  B.  C,  to  New  York  in 
ordinary  Great  Northern  Express  car.  Time 
in  transit,  nine  days.  Ee-icing  en  route,  one. 
Total  ice  consumed,  including  initial  icing,  5,200 
lbs.  An  even  temperature  of  36°  was  maintained 
and  the  condition  of  the  fish  at  point  of  destina- 
tion, was  declared  by  the  consignee  to  be  perfect. 
Heating  test  over  Canadian  Pacific  Eailway, 
from  Vancouver  to  Montreal  Time  consumed 
in  transit,  eighteen  daya  Contents  of  car, 
Japanese  Lily  Bulbs  and  Bottled  Preserves. 
R^eatings  in  transit,  four.  A  temperature  of 
from  45°  to  50"  was  maintained. 

Shipment  of  mixed  chilled  fresh  meat,  Chicago 
to  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  covering  a  period  of  seven 
days  and  ten  hours,  no  re-icings  iu  transit. 
Total  ice  consumed,  3,400  lbs.  An  average  tem- 
perature of  30"  was  maintained.  Meat  unloaded 
at  Jacksonville  in  first-class  condition. 

The  Great  Northern  Railway  moved  a  car  of 
apples  from  Wenatchee,  Wash.,  to  Chicago,  and 
becanse  of  reduced  ice  consumption  and  in- 
creased loading  capacity,  earned  $130.37  more 
than  an  ordinary  car  could  earn. 

We  give  space  to  this  invention,  because  it  is 
in  line  with  the  spirit  of  the  times,  greater 
efficiency,  better  food  for  the  people,  more  of  it, 
and  at  less  expense.  All  this  is  moving  toward 
the  Golden  Age,  the  time  when  food  will  be 
abundant,  wholesome  and  ready  for  man's  use 
in  a  perfect  or  nearly  perfect  condition.  We 
wish  the  enterprise  well  and  hope  it  does  not  fall 
into  the  hands  of  those  whose  only  interest  in 
their  fellow  men  is  to  gouge  them  of  the  last 
dollar  and  tlie  last  cent  that  is  possible  to  obtain. 
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British  Railwayg 

WHEN  the  railway  men's  unions  were  first 
recognized  by  the  railways  in  Great  Britain, 
in  1907,  the  membership  was  bnt  95,000;  now 
the  membersliip  in  400,000.  The  railway  strike 
last  fall  was  taken  as  a  struggle  betAveen  labor 
and  the  government ;  and  for  a  time  the  situa- ' 
tion,  with  1,000,000  men  out  of  work  because  of 
it,  was  so  alarming  that  one  excited  man  paid 
$500  for  the  use  of  an  automobile  to  enable  Vh'tti 
to  get  from  London  to  Plymouth  so  that  he 
could  catch  a  boat  and  get  out  of  the  country. 
Another  offered  the  same  amount  for  like  ser- 
vice, but  the  offer  was  refused  because  in  the 
meantime  the  government  had  assmned  control 
of  the  supply  of  gasoline.  The  strike  cost  the 
British  Treasury  £10,000,000.  There  was  com- 
paratively little  disorder,  however,  as  the  offers 
of  volunteer  service  were  overwhelming,  and 
enoTigh  trains  were  moved  to  prevent  any  con- 
siderable suffering. 

The  strike  was  settled  on  terms  that  both  the 
government  and  the  strikers  described  as  a 
victory.  At  first  the  strike  was  denounced  as 
an  anarchist  conspiracy  that  must  be  fonght 
to  the  bitter  end,  as  was  the  war  with  Germany. 
Then  negotiations  were  immediately  opened  up 
which  gave  the  men  more  in  wages  than  had 
been  offered  to  them  before  the  strike  began; 
60  shillings  was  to  be  regarded  as  the  average 
minimum  weekly  wage  for  the  different  grades 
of  workers,  with  a  shilling  advance  for  every 
5%  rise  in  prices  untH  September,  and  after 
that  a  sliding  scale  proportioned  to  the  cost 
of  living.  This  is  considered  as  equivalent  to 
100%  advance  on  the  pre-war  wages. 

Somewhat  along  the  lines  of  the. American 
Plumb  plan,  the  railways  of  Britain  are  to  be 
managed  hereafter  by  an  executive  committee 
composed  of  company  and  labor  members  which, 
through  the  Ministry  of  Transport,  shall  be 
responsible  to  Parliament.  The  men  are  to  be 
given  an  insight  into  the  economic  state  of  the 
railway  industry,  which  is  something  they  have 
never  before  had,  and  will  have  responsibilities 
regarding  the  maintenance  of  a  comp**ent  and 
self-supporting  railway  service.  This  will  be  a 
good  thing  for  the  railway  men;  and  it  is  hoped 


and  believed  that  it  will  be  a  good  thing  for  tin 
whole  peojple.  The  old  railway  directors  will 
remain  and  draw  their  fees,,  but  they  will  no 
longer  do  all  the  directing.  Appeals  on  wages 
will  go  to  a  board  of  thirteen  men,  consisting  of 
four  representatives  each  of  the  men,  their 
managers,  and  the  public,  with  an  "independent" 
chairman. 

Although  the  wage  bill  is  now  £10,000,000 
more  per  year  than  it  was  a  year  ago,  yet  then 
are  some  who  fear  that  even  this  large  conces- 
sion has  effected  but  a  temporary  settlement  of 
the  difficulty,  inasmuch  as  the  railway  men,  at 
their  conference  in  London  early  in  19^  adoptecl 
the  settlement  by  a  majority  of  but  two  votes, 
and  the  acceptance  specifically  stated  that  it 
was  made  imder  protest. 

The  proposition  is  under  foot  in  England,  aa 
in  America,  to  raise  the  railroad  rates  so  as  to 
put  the  railroads  on  a  paying  basis.  Those  wlio 
use  the  railways,  whether  for  travel  or  for 
merchandise,  should  pay  for  them. 

British  Trade  Balances 

ENGLAND  ia  not  producing  as  mnch  as 
she  consumes;  and  if  this  condition  lasts, 
the  result  is  banlamptcy,  as  surely  aa  in  any 
business  enterprise.  The  British  imports  diirisg 
1919  were  almost  twice  the  amotmt  of  her  ex- 
ports, which  means  that  she  is  living  upon  her 
capital.  A  nation  can  do  that  ior  a  ^ime;  a» 
can  a  family,  but  it  comes  to  grief  later.  Befora 
the  war  England  had  an  adverse  trade  balance 
of  £150,000,000;  and  this  was  overcome  by  in- 
vestments abroad  and  by  the  lower  wages  paid 
for  British  labor.  But  she  no  longer  holds  these 
investments  in  the  same  degree  aa  formerly, 
*nd  labor  is  no  longer  willing  to  be  underpaid, 
ao  that  the  adverse  trade  balance  is  now  five  or 
six  times  what  it  was  before  the  war  and  cannot 
be  economically  borne. 

The  London  Spectator,  commenting  on  the 
dif&culties  of  the  situation  from  a  trade  stand- 
point, said: 

"The  British  people  were  misled  when  thej  were 
encouraged  to  believe  that  the  cost  of  the  war  coidd  be 
recovered  from  Germany.  From  a  common-sense  business 
point  of  riew  the  best  thio^  to  do  is  to  restore  to  oar 
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enemies  the  ability  to  recoup  us  aa  mnch  a  thej  can 
by  intemational  trade." 

It  is  these  trade  balances  that  have  made  the 
price  of  British  exchange  so  low  in  the  American 
market  that  the  trade  between  the  two  countries 
is  being  choked  to  death.  The  British  can  not 
afford  to  buy  in  a  market  where  their  money  is 
■  worth  so  little.  The  slackening  of  American 
trade  is  already  noticeable  because  of  this,  and 
one  of  the  largest  banks  in  America  has  jnst 
dismissed  forty  of  its  clerks  because  there  is 
nothing  for  them  to  do.  It  is  believed  that  the 
only  Traj  out  of  the  difficulty  is  for  America 
to  invest  in  British  securities  and  to  buy  gen- 
erously sucli  British  materials  as  can  be  used 
to  advantage  in  this  country. 

Shrinking  Bemk  Deposits 

ON  THE  face  of  it  there  is  the  greatest,  in 
fact  absolutely  unprecedented,  prosperity, 
as  shown  in  the  exhibit  of  deposits  in  the  banks. 
How  otherwise  could  such  imposing  figures  be 
interpreted,  of  the  total  deposits  in  all  banks, 
as  the  following: 

Tear   Totol  Santo  Depatitt 
1910__$12,085,629,545 

1913 13,468,141,591 

1912. 


1913- 
1914. 


-13,196,994,749 
_13,760,945,902 
_14,432,0r7,496 


Year    Total  Bank  DepoM* 

1915 $14,886,760465 

1916 17,632,346,589 


1917. 
1918- 


_20,330,494:,322 
-22,02^75,977 


The  increase  in  total  bank  deposits,  taking 
1910  as  100%,  was  $9,938,646,432,  or  827o.  Sure- 
ly it  would  seem  that  this  inconceivable  amount 
added  to  the  wealth  of  the  people,  and  stored  in 
the  vaults  and  investments  of  the  banking  sys- 
tem, represents  a  vastly  increased  prosperity. 

Genuine  prosperity  consists  in  the  things  that 
money  will  buy.  Which  is  the  more  prosperous, 
a  man  last  year  possessed  of  $100,000  which 
would  buy  at  $5,000  each  articles  to  the  number 
of  20,  or  the  same  man  this  year  with  $150,000 
which  would  buy  the  same  kind  of  articles,  which 
now  cost  $10,000  each!  On  account  of  the  in- 
crease of  price  he  can  buy  this  year  15  articles. 
Although  he  is  worth  $50,000  more  than  last 
year  he  is  really  25^  poorer  than  last  year, 
when  he  had  $100,000.  In  other  words,  real 
prosperity  is  ascertained  by  dividing  the  money 
by  the  average  price. 

The  figure  for  average  price  is  known  and 
published  monthly  by  the  Bradstreet  Commer- 
cial Agency.  It  is  the  average  pzdce  of  a  certain 


quantity  of  about  100  diiferent  commodities 
that  find  the  largest  sale,  and  closely  represents 
the  largest  price  of  all  commodities.  It  is 
called  "The  Bradstreet  Price  Index,"  and  is 
published  every  month  in  the  weekly  "Brad- 
streef  3,"  a  business  journal.  The  average  Brad- 
street  Price  Index  for  the  year  from  I9l0  to 
1918  has  been: 


Year 

1910- 

1911- 

1912- 

1913- 

1914^ 


Price  Iniiex 

8.988 

8,713 

9.187 

9.208 

8.903 


Tear 
1915- 

1916- 


1917_ 
1918_ 


Price  Indea 
9.S53 

1L825 

15.666 


J8.725 


If  this  average  price  be  divided  into  the  total 
money  represented  by  the  bank  deposits,  it  will 
give  the  true  value  of  the  bank  deposits  express- 
ed in  terms  of  the  number  of  articles  the  bank 
deposits  will  buy.  The  number  of  articles  pur- 
chasable by  bank  deposits  in  different  years  was :  ■ 
'     Year  IfmOer  of  4rtioUi  %  of  1910 

1910 134 100% 

1911 143 1079& 


1912, 
1913- 
1914- 
1916_ 
1916. 
1917. 
1918. 


-l'4t. 
-149- 
-162- 
-151_ 


-148. 
.230^ 


_117- 


-107% 
-111% 
-121% 
-113% 
-111% 
-97% 
-87% 


It  looked  for  a  while  aa  though  the  war  would 
do  the  bank  depositor  some  good;  for  the 
amount  of  goods  purchassible  with  his  deposits 
increased  from  100%  in  1910  to  121%  in  1914. 
But  since  then,  with  aU  the  effort  put  forth  by 
corporations  and  individuals  to  save  money, 
and  with  an  increase  of  over  nine  billions  of 
dollars  in  savings,  the  total  amount  of  goods 
obtainable  in  exchange  for  aU  the  deposits  is 
13%  less  than  in  1910. 

On  the  same  basis  the  unfortunate  savings- 
bank  depositors  have  increased  their  total  de- 
posits by  the  tidy  sum  of  $1,402,158,412,  but  the 
total  amount  of  goods  that  the  deposits  in  sav- 
ing banks — including  tliis  vast  increase — would 
buy,  is  36%  less  than  it  was  in  1910. 

If  the  1896  doUar  is  down  to  a  value  of  29 
cents  now,  how  long  wiU  it  be  before  the  Biblical 
prophecy  is  fulfilled,  "They  shall  east  their 
silver  in  the  streets,  and  their  gold  shall  be 
removed  [diminished  in  value] :  their  silver  .ind 
their  gold  sliaU  not  be  able  to  deliver  them  in 
the  di^  of  the  wrath  of  Jehovah"  T— Ezek.  7 :19. 
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AGRICULTURE  AND  HUSBANDRY 


The  Cheapest  Nitrogen  Fertilizer 

ONE  of  the  costly  items  of  a  plant  factory, 
otherwise  known  as  a  farm,  is  tho  fertilizer 
to  make  tlie  plants  gtiow  as  they  should.  The 
njime  of  fertilizer  is  legion,  and  their  expense 
is  one  of  the  diief  considerations  in  deciding 
■what  crops  to  plant  or  what  fields  to  plant  them 
in.  Since  the  war,  the  farmer  has  realized  the 
increasing  importance  of  watching  his  fertilizer 
bill ;  for  the  high  cost  of  living  has  hit  the  ferti- 
lizer bill  and  reduced  th&  possible  margin  of 
profit  of  many  farm  products. 

It  was  a  godsend  to  the  farms  of  the  comitry 
when  H.  D.  Hughes,  in  charge  of  the  farm  crop 
work  of  Iowa  Agricnltural  College,  noticed  a 
strange,  new  plant  in  a  clover  plat.  Many  men 
would  have  disposed  of  tlxe  new  plant  .with  the 
regular  output  of  the  plat  and  thus  lost  a  golden 
opportonity.  Mr.  Hughes,  however,  examined 
the  newcomer,  ascertained  what  it  was,  and 
decided  that  he  had  made  an.  epochal  discovery. 

To  the  layman  the  discovery  of  a  new  plant 
may  seen  nothing  unusual;  but  the  value  of  this 
new  plant  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  affects  the 
fertilizing  of  tens  of  thousands  of  acres  and  will 
save  immense  sums  on  the  fertilizer  bill. 

One  of  the  most  ancient  practices  of  well- 
ordered  farming  is  based  on  the  fact  that  if  a 
plant  is  produced  year  after  year  on  the  same 
land  it  both  draws  out  the  elements  of  the  nartli 
requisite  for  the  growth  of  that  plant  and 
poisons  tlio  ground,  in  much  the  same  wa.y  that 
human  beings  poison  air  by  repeatedly  breath- 
ing it.  Plants,  too,  have  certain  excreta;  and 
the  growth  of  a  given  plant  is  greatly  reduced 
if  its  waste  products  arc  allowed  to  accumulate 
in  the  soU. 

To  obviate  this  tendency  Avell  -  informed 
farmers  do  not  pfant  tho  same  seed  a  second 
year  in  suceossion,  but  follow  one  planting  with 
a  crop  of  another  kind  the  next  year,  roturniiig 
to  the  fir.st  kind  in  tliroe  or  four  years.  Tliis 
practice  is  termed  rotation  of  crops. 

One  of  the  plants  regidarly  used  in  the  rota- 
tion of  crops  is  t-Iover.  Clover  lias  tlie  pofuli- 
arity  of  leaving  In  tlie  ground  a  fresh  supply  of 
nitrogenous  plant  I'ooii,  ^;hiL■h  is  contained  in 
little  nodules  attach»fd  to  the  roots.  Mitrogenous 


plant  food  is  the  icind  which  is  furnished  by  the 
manure  from  the  barns,  and  is  an  indispensable 
element  of  food  for  most  plants.  Manure  coiliing 
from  live  stock  is  limited  in  quantity,  and  fer- 
tilizers containing  nitrogen  are  costly;  and  many 
farmers  supply  the  needed  nitrogenonsf^tilizer 
by  planting  clover  in  the  regular  rotation, 
cutting  it  off  for  hay  and  plowing  the  second 
or  third  growth  into  the  ground. 

The  trouble  Avith' clover  has  been  that  it  has 
taken  two  years  for  the  clover  plant  properly  to 
develop;  and  the  clover  in  the  rotation  took 
double  the  time  of  other  plants.  It  was  a  great 
and  beneficent  discovery  when  Mr.  Hughes 
a-scertained  the  fact  that  the  new  plant  in  his 
clover  plat  was  a  large  variety  of  white  sweet 
clover  which  possessed  the  invaluable  trait  of 
niaturing  in  a  single  year. 

This  means  that  the  farmer  need  no  longer 
devote  double  time  to  getting  the  soil  enriched 
witli  the  nitrogenous  plant  food  fliat  clover 
supplies.  In  innumerable  instances  farmers  have 
avoided  the  use  of  clover  in  the  rotation  bf  crops 
and  thus  have  lost  the  benefit  to  the  soil  that  the 
clover  supplies.  Now  the  progressive  farmer 
can  use  clover  without  being  put  to  the  year's 
loss  that  has  hitlierto  been  liis  lot,  and  millions 
of  farmers  will  plant  clover  more  freely  than 
they  have  in  the  past. 

According  to  the  Bural  Netv  Yorker,  one  of 
the  most  interesting  tests  made  thus  far  with 
the  annual  white  clover  was  at  the  Iowa  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station-  in  1919,  when  the 
clover  was  sovm  wth  Iowa  103  oats.  The  oats 
wore  drilled  in  at  the  rate  of  three  bushels  per 
acre  and  ordinary  biennial  clover  was  seeded  at 
tlie  rate  of  fifteen  pounds  per  acre,  with  a  small 
amount  of  tlie  seed  of  the  new  annual  white 
sweet  clover  scattered  in  also.  An  excellent 
stand  of  clover  was  secured.  When  the  oats 
were  in  the  '•milk"  stage  they  were  cut  with  a 
mower  for  hay,  clipping  the  clover  plants  off 
close  to  tho  ground.  Following  the  removal  of 
the  oats  the  clover  grew  vigorously.  The  bien- 
nial white  sweet  clover,  which  made  a  very  thick 
st:in<l.  grow  to  a  height  of  IS  inches;  while  the 
annual  white  sweet  clover  plants  grew  to  a 
lieight  01  from  three  to  nearly  five  feet. 
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It  is  impossible  to  tell  definitely  where  the 
ne\7  clover  plant  came  from;  but  it  is  regarded 
as  what  is  technically  termed  a  "sport",  that 
is,  an  odd  charge  or  development  in  a  regular 
plant,  apparently  without  reason  or  cause.  Some 
regard  such  a  transformation  as  accidental; 
others  think  of  it  as  the  kind  of  evolution  by 
which  species  and  varieties  of  plants  and  the 
lower  animals  came  into  existence.  But  some 
who  believe  in  tlup  providential  oversight  of 
a  Father  who  cares  for  us  and  brings  things 
forth  from  his  storehonse  when  they  are  needed 
and  ■will  do  good  and  be  appreciated,  regard  it 
as  a  kind  of  creation,  a  gift  from  God,  Avho  loves 
to  give  gifts  to  the  ehUdren  of  men. 

Beaders  of  The  Golden  Agb  who  may  be 
interested  in  the  annual  sweet  clover  may  get  in- 
formation and  seed  by  %vTiting  to  Farm  Crops 
Section,  Iowa  Agricultural  College,  Ames,  Iowa. 

Ftrnnera  More  Inquisitive 

T^HE  American  Ag ricvlturist  gives  voice  to 
■^  what  is  probably  the  general  sentiment 
among  farmers  on  the  high  coat  of  living: 

"From  banker  to  candlestick  maker,  from  millionaire 
to  day  laborer,  we  are  si)ending  money  like  the  old-time 
dmnken  sailor.  Of  coiirse,  more  is  going  for  the  neces- 
sities of  life.  But  never  in  the  history  of  America  wa» 
there  such  a  craze  for  lu:Eurie3  and  pleasures  of  life. 
People  are  out  for  'a  good  time'  regardless  of  cost. 

"Americans  have  always  been  notoriously  free  spend- 
ers. One  keen  observer  says  there  is  nothing  strange 
about  it,  for  with  the  war  and  the  influenza  scourge 
people  have  had  enough  trouble  the  past  two  years.  They 
have  ceased  to  worry.    They  don't  care. 

"To  all  this  the  farmer  is  reconciled.  If  city  folks 
want  to  spend  so  much  on  movies,  automobUes  and 
pleasure,  that  is  their  business.  However,  when  these 
same  folks  kick  about  the  prices  farmers  must  have  to 
break  even,  then  it  becomes  the  farmers'  business.  Our 
farmers  do  not  intend  to  accept  below-production  costs 
for  their  produce  to  the  end  that  consumers  can  spend 
less  on  necessities  and  more  on  luxuries  and  pleasure. 
That  isn't  the  kind  of  t<!am  work  that  will  maintain 
American  industry." 

In  rather  facetious  strain,  yet  not  without 
some  solid  foundation  of  sense,  was  the  joint 
petition  recently  presented  to  members  of  Con- 
gress by  The  Corn  Belt  Meat  Producers'  Asso- 
ciation of  Iowa,  The  Farmers  Grain  Dealers 
Association  of  Minnesota,  and  The  Illinois 
Farmers  Grain  Dealers  Association.  These 
three  organizations  represent  about  120,000 
grain  producers  and  stock  shippers  of  the  three 


states  mentioned.  After  some  statement  of  the 
facts  involved  in  their  petition,  certain  resolu- 
tions followed ; 

"Therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  we  ask  our  representa- 
tives in  Congress  to  enact  immediate  legislation  dividing 
the  country  into  farm  zones  or  districts,  and  guarantee- 
ing to  the  farmers,  in  the  aggregate,  in  each  zone  or  dis- 
trict for  a  period  of  two  years  from  the  effective  date  of 
the  legislation,  a  net  return  of  H^fo  profit,  plus  ^%  lor 
new  fences  and  barns;  and  that  the  said  total  of  6% 
shall  be  above  ail  taxes,  and  above  ail  cost  of  labor,  and 
supplies ;  and  it  shall  be  computed  on  the  present  cost  of 
"  reproduction  of  the  farms  in  said  zones  or  districts,  in 
their  present  condition. 

"Further,  be  it  resolved,  as  an  incident  to  the  forego- 
ing guaranty,  that  Congress  shall  also  be  requested  to 
guarantee:  (1)  that  we  won't  have  a  drought  this  sum- 
mer; (2)  that  our  sows  will  bring  forth  of  their  kind 
bountifully  and  plentifully;  and  (3)  that  our  e^S?  ^»ill 
hatch,  owe  hens  will  cackle,  and  our  roosters  will  cxow." 

Anything  but  the  Real  Reason 

WHEN  a  financier  gives  the  reasons  why 
certain  things  are  so,  he  may  be  depended 
on  to  tell  all  but  the  real  reasons,if  those  reasons 
affect  hi3  personal  interests.  When  one  of  the 
big  packers  was  discnssing  the  price-and-pro- 
dnction  situation  he  gave  many  reasons  why 
food  and  other  prices  might  be  expected  to  be 
high,  as  follows: 

1.  Inflated  currency. 

2.  Scarcity  of  staple  goods .  in  Europe. 

3.  Higher  wages. 

4.  Beduced  output  due  to  strikes  and  shorter  hoars. 

5.  Government  price-firing. 

G.  Colossal  consumption  of  industrial  material  during 
the  war. 

7.  A  wave  of  unprecedented  buying  extravagance. 
Food  prices  took  a  sharp  slump  in  1919,  owing 

to  the  beneficent  activities  of  the  politicians  in 
cutting  down  the  amount  of  money  the  unorgan- 
ized and  unprotected  farmer  might  receive  for 
his  year's  work.  The  packers  helped  along  the 
losses  of  the  fanners,  instead  of  doing  some- 
thing to  protect  the  men  through  whose  toil  they 
made  their  money.  If  in  1920  the  farmers  should 
prove  to  be  sufficiently  disgruntled  to  cut  down 
their  acreage  and  their  production  to  only  what 
is  profitable;  and  Lf  the  prices  of  farm  products, 
which  are  the  base  of  the  high  cost  of  eating, 
should  soar,  and  another  food  administrator  be 
deemed  necessary,  the  real  reason  for  the  higher 
cost  of  living  in  this  respect  might  be  put  down 
as  the  following; 

8.  The  meanness  of  politicians,  packers  and  middlemen. 
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Showen  of  Blood 

"lATHEN  the  red  rains  or  red  snows  occur,  as 
«  ■  they  have  on  several  occasions  in  various 
parts  of  the  earth,  they  are  not  showers  of 
blood  as  supposed;  for  in  most  instances  the 
coloring  matter  Was  not  in  the  rain  or  snow  at 
all  when  it  fell.  The  coloring  is  usually  due  to 
the  rapid  multiplication  of  certain  insects  con- 
taining red  coloring  matter,  or  else  to  the  ejec- 
tion of  red  :3aids  by  numbers  of  other  insects. 

Occasionally  the  red  rains  are  due  to  red  dost, 
and  in  other  cases  to  the  red  pollen  of  certain 
plants.  There  have  been  instances  in  which  the 
highly  inflammable  pollen  of  pine  trees  has 
fallen  in  such  quantities  as  to  convey  to  some 
minds  the  idea  that  the  heavens  were  raining 
bnmstone. 

Showers  have  sometimes  contained  so  much 
fish  spawn  and  other  material  from  the  surfaces 
of  ponds  as  to  convey  the  impression  of  Ciesh 
storms;  and  in  still  otiier  instances  fishes,  frogs 
and  toads  have  fallen  in  quantities  as  the  result 
of  the  operation  of  atmospheric  phenomena. 
On  one  occasion,  near  Vicksbnrg,  Mississippi, 
a  tortle  six  by  eight  inches  in  size  fell  to  earth 
entirely  encased  in  ice. 

With  the  information  at  hand,  we  can  now 
see  the  basis  of  the  plague  in  which  water  was 
turned  into  blood  at  the  command  of  Moaes,  as 
set  forth  in  Exodus  7 :  14  -  25.  Pastor  Kussell 
writing  oii  this  subject  said: 
"The  first  plague — the  waters  turned  to  blood — caused 
serioua  incoiiTenience  for  the  Egyptians,  who  are  noted 
as  the  most  cleanly  of  all  the  Orientals.  They  were 
obliged  to  dig  wells  near  the  riTer,  using  the  soil  as  a 
purifier  or  strainer  of  the  water.  Of  course  the  thought 
must  be  that  the  waters  became  bloodlike.  Geikie  offers 
a  not  unreasonable  suggestion  respecting  the  basis  of 
this  miracle — that  it  was  the  presence  and  inconceivably 
rapid  growth  of  microscopic  animals  (infusoria)  and 
minute  cryptogamous  plants  of  a  red  color.  Ehrenbcrg, 
in  1823,  saw  the  whole  bay  of  the  Red  Sea  at  Sinai 
turned  into  the  color  of  blood  by  the  presence  of  such 
plants." 

"In  Silliman's  Jotimal  there  ia  an  account  of  a 
fountain  of  blood  in  a  cave  in  South  Africa.  It  grew 
solid  and  burst  bottles  in  which  it  was  put,  and  dog« 
ate  it  greedUr.  The  cause  of  these  wonders  is  a  minute 
alga  which  grows  so  rapidly  that  it  actually  flows, 
and  is  so  small  that  there  are  from  40,656,000,000  to 


824,736.000,000  plants  in  a  cubic  inch.  Another  writer 
says  of  the  Nile,  as  he  saw  it  one  moming,  that  the 
entire  mass  of  the  waters  was  opaque  and  of  a  dark 
red  color,  more  like  blood  than  anything  else  to  which 
he  could  compare  it." 

"The  fact  that  we  can  imagine  the  process  by  which 
divine  power  produced  this  miracle  does  not  interfere 
with  its  miraculousnesa,  which  is  fully  attested  by  its 
appearing  j\ist  at  the  time  indicated  by  Moses,  and  by 
the  fact  that  it  affected  the  water  everywhere,  even  in 
household  vessels." 

The  brimstone  rained  upon  Sodom  (Gtenesia 
19)  was  no  doubt  bitvunen,  petroleum-soaked 
earth,  from  the  deposits  which  still  abound  at 
the  bead  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Caught  up  in  the 
great  storm,  and  fired  by  the  bolts  of  lightning, 
it  provided  the  "fire  and  brimstone"  which  de- 
stroyed the  cities  of  the  plain,  representing  the 
utter  destruction  of  those  who  resist  to  the 
uttermost  God's  efforts  for  their  recovery  from 
sin  and  death  conditions. 

The  "Sun  of  the  Univene"        By  jotcph  oreig 

NO  center  of  interest  will  ever  surpass  the 
bright  group  of  stars  known  as  the  Pleiades, 
from  which  are  said  to  emanate  the  fine  invisible 
influence  which  regulates  the  divine  govern- 
ment. Hence  it  has  been  appropriately  meta- 
phored :  "The  Sun  of  the  Universe".  The  poets 
have  sung  their  songs  to.  it,  while  astronomers 
have  sought  to  fathom  its  delicate  lines  of  con- 
tact with  the  great  system  of  worlds  stretching 
out  into  the  infinite.  No  wonder  the  Prophet 
.Job  sounded  the  same  depth  of  enquiry  when 
he  said :  "Canst  thou  bind  the  sweet  influence  of 
the  Pleiades  or  loose  the  bands  of  Orionf  (Job 
38 :  31)  The  inference  is  plain  that  more  than 
from  any  other  source-will  come  that  irresistible 
power  which  will  eventually  Unk  all  creation 
to  this  grand  magnet  of  jubilancy  and  light ;  and 
so  the  Psalmist  caught  up  the  refrain  of  dear 
old  Job,  as  he  sang:  "The  heavens  declare  the 
glory  of  the  Lord,  and  the  firmament  showeth 
his  handiwork.  Day  unto  day  uttereth  speech, 
and  night  unto  night  sheweth  knowledge," — 
Psalm  19:1,  2. 

In  view  of  such  magnificent  greatness  we 
wonder  why  any  should  look  for  interplanetary 
collisions  or  for  the  destruction  of  our  own 
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sphere,  inasmni'h  as  long  agf^s  were  consumed 
in  the  preparation  thorpul'  sppeifirally  for  man's 
habitation  as  well  as  i'or  '■(fnd's  glory".  lAlore- 
over,  it  would  not  ho  in  accord  with  tho  divine 
attributes  to  connect  this  •swpet  influence'  with 
that  diabolic  concoction  palmed  off  upon  man- 
kind in  the  nacie  of  TheoloffV'.  wherein  (ho 
major  part  of  humanity  were  to  be  roasted  in  a 
specially  prepared  blast  furnace  for  ail  eternity. 
Of  a  truth  no  libel  has  deprived  the  Holy  Name 
of  its  lustre,  more  lAan  thLs  '"bitter  spirit  from 
Draconis",  the  wormwood  star.  From  the  pure 
testimony  of  Holy  Writ  we  find  mankind  are 
having  their  quota  of  trouble  here  and  now. 
Othei-wise  the  Biblical  good  news  of  great  joy 
which  is  to  be  unto  all  people,  would  be  but  an 
idle  tale  shorn  of  ans  practical  virtue.  However, 
the  reign  of  sin  and  death  is  fast  reaching  its 
finale,  and  we  are  witness  to  Satan's  outpouring 
of  a  spurious  spirit  along  occult  lines,  as  against 
the  spirit's  coming  when  "all  flesh  shall  see  the 
glory  of  the  Lord  together",  and  when  "the  old 
men  shall  dream  dreams  and  the  young  men 
see  visions".  For  ''he  shall  pour  his  spirit  upon 
all  flesh".— Joel  2:  28. 

History  tells  us  how  the  Chinese  women  wor- 
shipped this  celestial  group  as  the  "seven 
sisters",  while  other  nations  allnded  to  them  as 
th^  "shining  dewdrops,"  and  ''ihe  sAvarm  of 
fire-flies".  Further  is  recorded  in  legend  that 
one  of  these  bright  shiners  became  lost  for  a 
time,  to  be  afterwards  rediscovered  by  straining 
the  sight  of  a  mightier  telescope.  "UTiether  this 
refers  to  the  Logos  leaving  his  heavenly  glory 
for  his  mission  of  love,  is  conjecture ;  but  never- 
theless the  tradition  is  magnified  when  on  its 
rediscovery,  the  story  goes  how  much  more 
brilliant  it  appeared,  scintillating  the  reflections 
of  the  key-sparkler  of  this  happy  sky  family. 
Ah !  it  looks  as  if  we  have  too  long  bowed  before 
the  wrong  G-od;  and  as  the  great  Apostle  to  the 
Gentiles  wrote,  we  '"Tiave  worshipped  demons", 
and  WTonght  blasphemy  against  the  real  God 
of  Love.  The  Golden  Age  will  declare  the  com- 
parisons, as  this  attraction  -  group  draws  all 
hearts  and  things  to  itself;  for  then  as  the 
prophet  says :  "They  shall  all  know  nie  from  the 
least  of  them  unto  the  greatest  of  tliom".  (Jer- 
emiah 31:34)  and  again:  "Then  vnll  I  turn  to 
the  people  a  pure  language  [doctrine]  that  they 
may  all  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  with  one 
consent".  (Zephaniah  .3:9)  No  wonder  "the 
stars  of  the  morning  shouted  for  joy'  at  man's 


creation,  and  no  Wonder  Psalm  150  was  penned 
as  the  afterwards  of  fruit  accruing  from  the 
rrign  of  good  and  evil,  "Praise  ye  the  Lord  !" 

Springtime  in  Old  Kentucky     Dv  Martha  l.  Pen* 

IT  IS  springtime  in  old  Kentuclcy!  The  first 
little  leaves  are  out  on  the  rose  bushes  and 
the  honeysuckle ;  the  jonquils  are  about  four 
inches  above  ground,  and  have  buds  on  them; 
the  lilies  are  even  farther  up  than  the  jonquils; 
the  hyacinth  is  up  about  two  inches;  the  first 
tiny  leaves  are  springing  from  the  hollyhocks ; 
the  golden  glow  is  peeping  out  of  the  earth ;  the 
grass  is  the  greenest  ever ;  the  trees  are  waiting 
for  a  very  warm,  sunshiny  day  (it  has  been 
raining  for  the  past  week)  to  burst  into  full 
bloom.  The  cardinals  have  come  home  again; 
the  northward-traveling  blackbirds  are  to  be 
seen  everywhere;  the  voices  of  the  meadow  lark 
and  song-sparrow  are  to  be  heard  the  whole  day 
long;  (he  robin  is  out  looking  for  all  he  can  find; 
the  frogs  have  never  stopped  singing  for  the 
past  week ;  and  the  crawfish  are  as  thick  as  hops* 

Yes !  It  is  springtime  in  old  Kentucky!  "Was 
there  ever  such  a  beautiful  land  as  that  of  one's 
own  native  state  f  To  me  it  is  the  most  beautiful 
and  how  I  love  it!  The  little  brook  that  is  so 
peaceful  and  drowsy  in  summortiine  is  a  rush- 
ing big  brook  from  the  recent  rains.  The  water 
leaps  and  skips  over  the  rocks,  jumping  and 
foaming  up  into  the  air,  laughing  at  the  solemn, 
quiet,  still-brown  hills  above  it.  It  prattles  and 
gurgles  along,  singing  a  song  all  its  own  as  it 
goes  on  its  course,  forming  miniature  waterfalls 
and  whirlpools.  I  could  walk  along  its  high  and 
rugged  banks  all  day,  delighting  in  its  song,  its 
beauty,  and  its  freedom. 

And  the  Kentucky  hills !  How  wonderful, 
how  grand  and  magnifi.cent  they  are!  How 
powerful,  and  solemn,  and  stately  they  look! 
They  are  just  awakening  from  their  winter  re- 
pose. They  are  majestic.  Their  rugged  sides 
are  covered  with  budding  trees,  hundreds  of 
ferns,  and  the  greenest  moss  that  ever  grew. 
Oh,  it  is  so  picturesque,  so  beautiful,  so  sublime 
and  so  uplifting!  V\"lien  one  gets  among  them, off 
to  ono's  self  (as  I  did  for  a  moment)  one  feels 
indeed  that  he  is  alone  A\-ith  God.  Reverence, 
awe  and  love  fill  one's  heart,  mind,  and  being. 
Ono's  troubles  ami  tribulations,  yes  even  one's 
self,  seem  so  trivial,  so  iinnecesi5ary,  out  tliero 
av.av  from  the  hnsv  hum  of  the  streets. 
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Fe6d  Combinations  By   itn.  Aiutreio  J.  Uolme* 

VERY  few  people  have  any  conception  of  the 
meaning  of  proper  food  combinations.  I 
am  con\'inced  tliat  the  meals  eaten  every  day  by 
the  most  of  us  cause  much  .■'ickness,  and  destroy 
our  mental  efliciency  more  than  anything  else. 
And  my  convictions  are  confirmed  by  the  very 
best  authorities  on  the  human  body  and  its 
needs.  All  agree  that  ninety  per  cent  of  all 
disea.?e  is  traceable  to  the  digestive  system. 

To  eat  good  food  is  not  necessarily  to  eat 
correctly.  Many  kinds  of  food  which  we  have 
come  to  regard  as  good  are  the  most  harmful — 
are  in  reality  about  the  worst  kind  we  "can  oat; 
while  those  foods  we  regard  a.s  poor  have  the 
most  food  value.  And  in  many  instances  the 
inexpensive  foods  are  really  the  best,  and  the 
high-priced  ones  are  the  least  nutritious. 

Again,  many  times  two  perfectly  good  foods 
when  eaten  at  the  same  meal  form  a  chemical 
reaction  in  the  stomach  which  literally  explodes, 
liberating  dangerous  toxics  which  are  absorbed 
into  the  blood-stream  and  form  a  basis  for 
nearly  all  sickness.  The  first  indications  of  this 
are  acidity  of  the  stomach,  fermentation,  con- 
stipation and  many  other  ills  leading  to  most 
serious  consequences. 

Correct  eating  involves,  first,  the  proper  selec- 
tion of  foods;  second,  the  right  combination; 
and  third,  proportions  that  each  meal  may 
form  a  constructive  healthy  and  energy-build- 
ing whole.  Well  chosen,  rightly  proportioned, 
properly  combined  meals  are  very  much  more 
satisfying  tlian  are  meals  chosen  in  a  liaphazard 
manner.  3Iany  times  it  has  been  shown  that 
just  as  wrong  eating  causes  sickness  and  loss  of 
vitality,  so  good  foods,  rightly  combined  and 
proportioned,  will  remove  the  cause  of  almost 
any  disease  .nnd  restore  health  and  energy. 

When  you  learn  to  eat  correctly,  not  only  do 
you  regain  good  health,  but  you  insure  your 
good  health  against  future  impairment. 

In  the  study  of  foods  we  must  acquaint  our- 
selves with  the  different  foods  composing  our 
dietary,  so  as  to  have  well  balanced  meals.  An 
understanding  of  food  values  is  es?ential.  It  is 
of  more  practical  value  to  classify  foods  accord- 
ing to  their  nutritive  value  than  to  remember 


that  this  or  that  food  contains  such  and  such  a 
percentage  of  proteids,  carbohydrate."?,  etc.  By 
a  wise  combination  of  food  a  more  nourishing 
diet  will  result,  and  less  in  quantity  will  be 
required  than  now  seems  needful. 

The  more  thoroughly  mastication  is  practiced 
the  less  food  is  required  to  satisfy  hunger.  One 
of  the  causes  of  heavy  eating  is  that  the  foods 
u.<5ed  are  lacking  in  their  nourishing  qualities^ 
and  the  person  eats  a  larger  quantity  in  an 
attempt  to  satisfy  his  desires. 

In  a  wise  management  of  our  diet,  we  choose 
our  foods  for  the  nourishing  qualities;  and  if 
we  combine  them  properly  we  are  better  nour- 
ished, and  that  without  sacrificing  any  enjoy- 
ment of  deliciousness  in  the  eating. 

The  first  consideration  in  combining  foods  is 
to  provide  nutritive  properties  in  their  due 
proportions:  proteids,  fats,  carbohydrates  and 
mineral  salts;  second,  that  the  result  will  be 
tasteful  and  attractive  and  thoroughly  enjoy- 
able. If  the  food  is  not  enjoyable  there  is  not 
much  benefit  derived  from  eating  it.  Only  food 
that  is  thoroughly  enjoyed  is  properly  digested. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  food  is  enjoyable,  bat 
not  nutritious,  though  it  has  been  digested 
thoroughly,  it  will  not  produce  energy  enough 
for  the  body.  Both  the  nutritive  quality  and 
enjoyableness  are  absolutely  essential.  A  com- 
bination may  be  made  in  two  ways;  it  may  be 
complete  in  itself,  or  two  or  more  foods  may  be 
combined  as  one  dish,  one  complementing  the 
other.   Such  combinations  are  very  appetizing. 

In  planning  a  meal  one  principal  dish  shotild 
be  decided  upon,  and  then  the  rest  of  the  foods 
should  be  chosen  to  make  up  for  the  elements 
not  contained  in  the  first. 

In  homes  where  meat  is  not  used,  the  staple 
foods  usually  are  vegetables,  cereals,  eggs,  milk, 
flour,  crisco,  oils,  fruits,  nuts,  butter  and  cheese. 
Among  vegetables  the  dried  legumes,  beans, 
peas  and  lentils,  are  the  highest  proteid  foods. 
They  also,  with  the  exception  of  peanuts,  have 
considerable  carbohydrates,  but  lack  fat.  So  in 
oooldng  peas,  beans,  etc.,  fat  should  be  added. 
If  beans  are  cooked. with  tomatoes,  and  an  onion 
is  cut  up  and  cooked  with  them,  and  if  fat  in 
either  butter,  olive  oil,  or  crisco  is  served  with 
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graham  bread,  a  vegetable  salad,  fruit  as  a 
dessert  and  milk  for  a  beverage,  you  have  a 
well  chosen,  well  proportioned  and  well  com- 
bined meal  as  a  result. 

The  egg  is  an  important  food.  Its  nutrive 
elements  axe  proteid  and  fat,  but  it  is  lacking 
in  the  carbohydrates.  But  as  eggs  are.  used  in 
combination  TTith  flour,  cornstarch,  rice,  milk 
and  sugar  these  are  supplied.  "\^Tien  not  used 
in  the  above  mentioned  manner  eggs  should  be 
eaten  with  grahaifl  bread,  potatoes,  etc. 

Fat  is  provided  in  the  non-meat  diet,  in  mUk, 
cream,  cheese,  butter,  oil,  criaco,  nuts,  etc. 

Cheese  is  twice  as  nourishing  as  meat,  for 
the  reason  that  it  is  a  highly  concentrated  food. 
In  a  pound  of  meat  there  Ls  more  or  less  waste, 
bones,  gristle  and  fat  trimmings.  But  in  cheese 
there  is  practically  no  waste.  Therefore  it 
should  not  be  used  in  anything  like  the  quantity 
of  meat.  Cheese  is  best  when  eaten  with  graham 
bread.  Bread  is  lacking  in  fat,  but  cheese  is 
about  four-tenths  fat.  Cheese  is  rich  in  protein; 
In  cooking,  cheese  is  used  in  combination  \vith 
macaroni,  rice,  spaghetti  and  similar  foodstuffs 
because  they  are  lacking  in  fat. 

Nuts  and  fruits  make  an  ideal  diet  when  used 
at  the  same  meal,  as  they  supply  £ill  the  elements. 
The  sugar  is  supplied,  in  its  purest  and  most 
digestible  form.  The  juices  of  the  fruits  when 
combined  with  nuts  serve  to  offset  the  richness 
of  the  nuts.  Nuts  eaten  in  combination  with 
graham  bread  make  an  excellent  meal  if  finished 
off  with  oranges,  peaches,  etc., 

Fruits  can  be  served  bi  many  pleasing  com- 
binations, but  they  are  best  served  in  their 
natural  state. 

The  starch  vegetables  are  rich  in  carbohy- 
drates; but  owing  to  their  utter  lack  of  fat  and 
protein,  potatoes,  the  chief  of  starchy  vegetables, 
should  be  combined  with  foods  which  contain 
fat  and  protein — butter,  cream,  milk,  eggs,  fish, 
poultry,  etc.  Other  vegetables,  carrots,  beets, 
turnips,  spinach,  squash,  brussels  sprouts,  pars- 
nips, etc.,  may  be  served  simply  ■with  butter, 
cream,  or  white  sauce.  Some  cooked  vegetables 
are  more  nutritious  if  served  in  the  water  in 
which  they  are  cooked.  The  salts  and  minerals 
are  thus  saved,  which  are  very  valuable,  and 
with  the  addition  of  butter  are  very  delicious. 

Cereals  are  our  chief  source  of  carbohydrates. 
They  also  contain  proteid,  and  wlien  served  \vitli 
cream,  butter  and  sugar  will  provide  the  basis 
for  a  nourishing  meaL 


The  reason  one  can  make  a  satisfactory  meal 
on  graham  bread  and  milk,  or  ''Pettijohn's", 
which  is  rolled  wheat,  and  mUk,  or  corn  bread 
and  milk  or  oatmeal  and  milk  is,  that  all  the 
nourishing  elements  are  supplied  in  sufi&cient 
proportions  and  properly  combined.  Cereals, 
because  of  their  amount  of  starch,  are  balanced 
by  the  addition  of  fats. 

The  addition  of  omons,tomatoes,  carrots,  etc., 
to  macaroni,  spaghetti,  barley,  rice,  when  pro- 
perly combined  makes  a  wholesome  food.  Split 
peas,  when  soaked  over  night,  cooked  with  an. 
onion  and  crisco,  served  with  sweet  cream  makes 
a  delicious  puree.  Milk  is  a  food  in  itself.  (I 
expect  to  contribute  an  article  on  nailk  shortly) 

There  are  three  elements  which  make  up  our 
food  supply.  Protein  is  found  in  lean  meat, 
white  of  egg  and  gluten  of  wheat.  Its  chief 
purpose  is  to  replace  worn-out  tissue.  The 
average  daily  requirement  is  40  to  74  grams  or 
164  to  303  calories.  Fats  are  found  chiefly  in 
meat,  fish,  fowl,  butter,  vegetable-produced  fats 
such  as  crisco,  olive  oU,  cotton  seed  oil,  etc., 
which  supply  heat  and  energy  for  the  body,  54 
to  157  grams  or  312  to  902  calories.  Carbo- 
hydrates are  found  in  starches,  bread,  cereal 
grains,  sugar,  and  potatoes,  of  which  the  aver- 
age daily  requirements  are  244  to  440  grams  or 
1,000  to'l,800  calories. 

HoAv  much  food  is  required  by  the  average 
individual  is  one  of  the  most  diflicult  problems 
and  has  never  been  answered.  The  amount  of 
energy  required  varies  vfith.  the  seasons,  and 
the  kind  of  work  done.  Hard  work  out  in  the 
fresh  air  requires  a  larger  food  supply.  Indoor 
workers  as  a  rule  do  not  require  as  much  food. 

NuTRiTTVE  Values  of  Foods  in  Common  Use 


HouiehoU  Utaavrtt 
A  Klnsa 
A  tiiljlespooti 
A  heaping  tablespoon 
A  he.iptng  teaspoon 
One  Inch  cube 
One  slice 
One  ineUlura 
One 
One 

A  soup  plate 
A  heaping  tablespoon 
One   si  if* 

A  hen  ping  taliJespoon 
X  lienpins  tablespoon 
An  iuilividuni  pat 

A  henpln!^  tablespooni 
A  lipuping  tablespoon: 
A  henplii;?  tablespoon| 
A  lieapins  tablespoon; 
A  heaping  tablespouni 


Fooit 
Milk 
Cream 
Flsli 
Siiffar 
Cheese 

Pat  meat  JxiJcl' 
Potato 
Banana 
Orange 
Pea  puree 
Oatmeal  cooked 
Bread 

D  rled  bea  ns  cooked 
nice  pudding 
Butter 
<  'ocoa 

Pumpkin  cooked 
liai-ley  cooked 
Custard 
Turnip 
Bread  puddiag 
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Diphthongs  and  Triphthongs  in  Color 

A  DIPHTHONG,  as  the  name  3uggest3,  is  the 
compound  sound  produced,  by  binding  two 
vowels  together  by  rapid  successive  pronuncia- 
tion,  stUl  retaining  a  certain  measure  of  identity 
"with  respect  to  the  component  parts.  In  this 
they  differ  from  the  vowel  modifications  delin- 
eated in  the  preceding  article.  To  draw  an  UIus- 
tration  from  the  world  of  chemistry:  a  diph- 
thong or  a  triphthong  is  a  mixture  of  two  or 
three  sound  elements,  respectively;  whereas  the 
foregoing  vowel  modifications  constitute  sohi- 
tions,  so  to  speak. 

In  the  color  parallels  to  these  vowel  sounds, 
however,  there  seems  to  be  no  way  of  making  the 
distinction  between  a  modification  and  a  diph- 
thong— each  is  shown  by  a  blending  of  the  two 
elements.  E-u  (pronounced  as  i/«  in  yvle)  \i,  of 
course,  merely  a  tint  of  1*  or  blue. 


a-00 


<f-S 


a-aoe 


A-u  (pronounced  as  ow  ia  oivl)  is  the  most 
restful  sound,  as  green  is  the  tranquil  color.  The 
diphthong  a-u  indicated  above  has  a  tinge  of  the 
0  sound,  even  as  green,  except  the  crudest  val- 
ues, always  has  some  red  to  deepen  it  and 'to 
make  the  pleasing  effect  more  lasting.  Karely, 
if  ever,  does  Nature  display  a  green  unmodified 
by  red.  ■  In  certain  parts  of  Great  Britain,  New 
England  and  the  Southern  States  this  diphthong 
is  pronounced  a-u,  especially  by  feminine  lips. 
A-u  abounds  in  the  languages  of  the  Indo-6er- 
manie  peoples,  v,'ho  tend  to  be  philosophic,  but 
is  a  rarity  in  the  Latin  tongues,  whose  users 
are  much  more  emotional — ha^nng  a  larger  ad- 
mixture of  vivacity  (red)  in  their  tribal  char- 
acter. 

The  twin  diphthongs  o-e  and  a-e  are  barely 
distinguishable,  the  o-e  being  used  ahnost  ex- 
clusively by  Hebrews  who  have  spoken  more 
Yiddish  than  any  other  language.    The  a-e  blend 


(pronounced  as  oi  in  oil)  is  most  frequent  in  the 
Northern  languages,  even  as  pink  is  a  delicately 
cool  color. 

A-e  (as  i  in  isle)  is  a  perhaps  all  too  frequent 
sound  among  English-speaking  peoples,  but  it 
is  not  notably  offensive,  as  buff  is  an  inoffen- 
sive yet  durable  color.  The  apparently  impos- 
sible triphthong  a-a-u  is  the  analysis  of  the 
closed  English  pronunciation  of  0,  a  sound  so 
foreign  to  American  ears,  yet  not  without  a 
rich,  contemplative  beauty. 

Needs  of  the  Far  East 

IN  Australia  and  New  Zealand  the  farmers 
propose  to  gain  relief  from  the  tiresome  eser* 
cise  of  milldng  the  cows  by  hand.  The  visitor 
to  these  lands  is  liable  to  see  in  zxiany  places 
something  that  very  likely  he  never  saw  in 
America;  namely,  farmers  milking  two  to  five 
cows  at  a  time  by  machinery.  The  drudgery  of 
tills  part  of  dairy  work  comes  to  a  quick  end 
when  from  eighte^i  to  forty-five  cows  can  be 
milked  in  an  hour. 

In  the  Philippines  the  United  States  Gfovem- 
ment  is  giving  the  natives  practical  demonstra- 
tions of  what  can  be  accomplished  by  the  aid  of 
some  of  the  most  improved  machinery  for  the 
farm.  Agriculture  is  toUsome  enough  any- 
where, but  doubly  so  in  this  tropical  land  where 
the  people  have  for  centuries  used  only  the  most 
rudimentary  implements.  The  change  from  a 
lean  animal  tractor  to  the  up-to-date  farm  mech- 
anism, known  as  the  "mechanical  horse" — the 
gasoline  tractor — may  be  one  of  the  surprises  to 
the  traveler  there ;  for  hundreds  of  acres  are  to 
be  cultivated  by  tractors  and  the  land  rented  to 
the  people  after  its  preparation  for  crops. 

Pittsburgh  was  once  only  a  trading  camp  pro- 
tected by  a  fort.  Its  emergence  into  a  giant 
mairafacturing  center  was  assured  when  coal 
first  began  to  be  shipped.  There  is  a  good' 
chance  of  an  even  greater  Pittsburgh  growing 
up  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  enormous  coal- 
fields of  China— the  greatest  in  the  world. _  In 
view  of  the  shortage  of  coal  from  American 
mines  and  the  uncertainties  of  its  production, 
and  delivery  by  rail,  some  manufacturers  on  the 
Pacilic  Coast  are  taking  advantage  of  the  low- 
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priced  coal  of  China.  The.  first  delivery  of  Chi- 
nese coal  to  the  jNinericaJi  continent  was  made 
recently,  when  1600  tons  were  shipped  from 
Chinwangtao  to  Alaska.  The  coal  ia  of  good 
quality  and  costs  but  $7  a  ton  on  board  ship,  at 
the  Chinese  port.  This  first  venture  of  Chinese 
coal  operators  v>ont  to  a  canning  firm  at  Bristol 
Bay,  Alaska.  That  it  is  not  the  last  is  assured 
by  tlie  fact  that  the  Chinese  coal  is  good  and 
cheap — qualities  it  ia  likely  to  have  for  some 
time  to  come. 

401,  Profit  in  Sugar 

WE  HAVE  a  copy  of  a  letter  sent  out  by  a 
firm  of  trust  organizers  of  Philadelphia 
■which  was  not  intended  for  the  eyes  of  sugar 
consumers  or  retail  grocers,  but  which  contains 
information  for  onr  readers.   It  says  in  part: 

"The  Cuba  Cane  Sugar  Corporation  is  aow  the  largest 
single  producer  of  raw  sugar  in  the  world.  Its  output 
exceed?  oue  seventh  of  the  entire  production  of  the 
Island  of  Cuba.  Since  the  Cuba  Cane  Sugar  Corporation 
■was  organized  on  December  31,  1915,  the  Company's 
operating  profits  have  averaged,  after  taxes  but  before 
depreciation,  slightly  under  $10,000,000  per  annum, 
equal  to  5.71  times  the  annual  interest  requirement-s  OQ 
the  debenture  bonds  we  are  now  offering  for  investment," 

A  little  figuring  with  the  dnllest  kind  of 
pencil  shows  that  the  company  which,  for  con- 
venience, is  called  the  Cuba  Cane  Sugar  Cor- 
poration, has  been  cleaning  up  each  year  5.71 
■times  7%,  or  40%.  But  the  trust  organizers  did 
not  like  to  come  right  out  in  print  and  bare- 
facedly admit  that  in  the  past  five  years  they 
have  cleared  200%  ;  so  they  stated  the  shameful 
fact  in  a  more  obscure  manner. 

It  is  a  strong  picture  that  Solomon  gives  of 
trusts  of  all  kinds,  labor  trusts  as  well  as  capital 
trusts,  in  that  wonderful  passage,  Proverbs  1 : 
10  - 19.  "VVe  quote  the  passage  to  save  you  the 
trouble  of  looking  it  up: 

"My  son,  if  sinners  entice  thee  [into  any 
scheme  to  wring  40%  profits  out  of  tiie  conmaon 
people  in  these  trying  times],  consent  thou  not. 
If  they  say,  Come  wth  us,  let  us  lay  wait  for 
blood,  let  us  lurk  privily  for  the  innocent  [ordin- 
ary citizen]  without  cause :  let  us  swallow  them 
up  alive  as  the  grave  [Hebrew  sheol — the  only 
word  'Tiell^'  for  more  than  4,000  years  of  human 
history — ^but  let  us  be  glad  for  the  courage  of 
the  translators  ia  rendering  it  honestly  in  this 
passage,  though  they  could  hardly  do  otherwise 
mthoat  intimating  that  the  innocent  go  to  hell] ; 


and  whole,  as  those  that  go  down  into  the  pit: 
wo  shall  find  all  precious  substance  [40%  divi- 
dends]. We  shall  lill  our  houses  with  spoil  [rare 
old  masters,  tapestries  and  other  junk]  :  cast  in 
thy  lot  among  us  [get  in  on  the  sugar  proposi- 
tion before  its  sweetness  is  all  gone]  ;  let  us  all 
have  one  purse  [with  which  to  buy  up  all  the 
sugar  in  sight] :  my  son,  walk  not  thou  in  the 
way  with  them;  refrain  thy  foot  from  their 
path :  for  their  feet  run  to  evil,  and  make  haste 
to  shed  blood.  Surely  in  vain  the  net  is  spread 
in  the  sight  of  any  bird.  And  they  lay  wait  for 
their  o-vni  blood ;  they  lurk  privily  for  their  own 
lives.  ■  So  are  the  ways  of  every  one  that  is 
greedy  of  gain;  which  taketh  away  the  life  of 
the  owners  thereof." 

The  suggestion  has  been  made  that  we  should 
not  mention  in  The  Goldeu  Age  matters  of  this 
nature,  but  we  think  it  will  please  the  Lord  if 
we  follow  the  example  of  his  Word  and  conceal 
nothing  bearing  on  the  subjects  we  discuss. 

Life  ui  the  Country  bu  irartho  r.  Pe«» 

TO  LIVE  out  there  surrounded  by  beautiful 
nature,  to  live  a  free,  happy  life  with  those 
one  loves — ah  I  that  strikes  me  as  being  near  to 
the  way  weary  humankind  shall  live  in  the  Golden 
Age;  for  "in  the  -ndldemess  shall  waters  break 
out  and  streams  in  the  desert"  (Isaiah  35:6) 
and  "the  desert  shall  blossom  abundantly".  (Isa- 
iah 35 : 1,  2)  The  people  will  all  be  happy  then ; 
for  "thou  shalt  be  far  from  oppression". — ^Isa- 
iah 54:14. 

The  revivifying  of  every  thing  in  the  spring 
of  the  year  reminds  us  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
human  racb..  During  the  long  -winter  (the  past 
six  thousand  years)  humankind  has  suffered 
from  hunger  and  want,  and  from  the  cold  of 
separation  from  God.  In  the  Golden  Age,  how- 
ever, conditions  will  be  greatly  ameliorated. 
As  the  grass  which  flourished  during  summer 
becomes  dry  and  lifeless  during  ■winter  but  grows 
green  again  when  the  warm  April  rains  ajid  sun- 
shine favor  it,  so  humanity,  which  was  cut  do^wn 
on  account  of  disobedience,  will  because  of  the 
"ransom  for  all"  (1  Timothy  2:5,  6)  blossom 
forth  again  in  the  resurrection.  Then  the  willing 
and  obedient  will  be  restored  to  that  beautiful 
Paradise  condition  in  the  summertime  of  God's 
favor  and  ble.'^sing;  and  how  happy  to  know  that 
these  promised  "times  of  refreshing''  shall 
never  cease- — Isaiah  65 :  17  -  25. 
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Disinfected  Wheat 

IF  YOU  eat  poison  with  food  you  ^vill  be 
poisoned;  and  if  you  plant  disease  germs 
Avith  wheat  the  wheat  will  catch  the  disease. 
So  figured  Rnssell  G.  East,  agricultural  agent 
of  Shelby  County,  Indiana,  when  he  thought  of 
trj'ing  the  effect  of  disinfecting  seed  wheat. 

The  effect  of  disinfecting  wheat  was  apparent 
in  two  adjoining  fields,  one  planted  with  disin- 
fected wheat  and  the  other  with  ordinary  wheat. 
The  field  of  ordinary  wheat  came  up  and  was 
heavily  spotted  with  rust,  but  there  was  no  rust 
in  the  field  of  treated  wheat. 

Rust  is  one  of  the  great  enemies  to  the  pro- 
duction of  the  proper  amounts  of  wheat.  It  is 
a  bacteria  which  grows  in  the  tissue  of  the 
■wheat  plant,  and  in  different  stages  of  growth 
or  development  appears  in  different  aspects, 
giving  rise  to  the  names  of  different  lands  of 
rust.  Like  any  other  diseased  organism,  the 
wheat  plant  affected  by  rust  is  unable  to  develop 
seed  as  it  would  if  it  were  well;  and  hundreds 
of  millions  of  bushels  sorely  needed  by  a  hungry 
world  fail  to  grow  on  account  of  the  rust. 

The  treatment  Mr.  East  gives  for  rust  is 
simply  to  give  the  wheat  a  hot  bath  in  water  at 
120°,  and  anotlier  in  water  at  129°.  The  wheat 
is  placed  in  a  Avire  screen  cylinder  of  five  bushels 
capacity,  At-hich  is  revolved,  raised  out  of  the 
water  and  emptied  of  the  wheat,  wiiich  is  then 
dried.  It  is  planted  the  same  as  any  otlier  wheat, 
but  being  disinfected  by  tlie  simple  process  it 
comes  up  free  from  the  dreaded  rust. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
attracted  by  the  reports  of  Mr.  East's  work, 
investigated  the  process  and  is  introducing  the 
East  System  wherever  wheat  is  gro^vn. 

Evening  World  Sees  Something 

THE  conditions  that  the  liberties  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  in  today  is  largely  due  to 
the  decadence  of  the  Press  as  an  instrument  for 
the  conveyance  of  news,  and  its  prostitution  to 
purposes  of  propaganda  having  as  their  object 
the  concealment  of  the  real  facts  from  tlie  com- 
mon people,  and  their  continued  blindness. 

"'Through  the  veil  of  apprehension  or  of  teiTor  or 
of  unpopularity  we  should  t^tiil  be  able  to  defend  the 
principles  of  constitutional  liberty.  Never  more  than  at 
present  have  we  needed  leadership  which  will  cot  suffer 
these  printiples  to  be  impaired.  Even  an  enemy  should 
have  the  protection  of  fundamental  law  when  he  is  ar- 
raigned under  the  processes  of  law,' " 


Coming,  Millions  Strong 

AT  THE  rate  of  50,000  immigrants  a  year, 
-ti.  Palestine  can  absorb  and  maintain  an  ad- 
ditional population  of  3,000,000,  according  to 
Dr.ChaiinWeizmnnn,  head  of  the  Zionist  Com- 
mission to  Palestine,  in  an  interview  given  out 
in  fjondon  recently  on  the  occasion  of  fais  latest 
return  from  the  Holy  Land,  where- he  is  admin- 
istrative chief  of  Zionist  affairs. 

"Thi3  is  a  conservative  estimate,"  declared  Dr.  Waiz- 
mann.  "Some  people  claim  Palestine  con  support  aa 
additional  population  of  sk  or  seven  million-  My  figures 
are  not  based  on  guesswork",  for  the  Jewish  colonies 
already  established  afford  a  raluable  indiex  as  to  future 
possibilities.  From  results  obtained  in  the  udghborlvood 
of  JafTa  and  elsewhere,  the  ooa&tal  plain,  alone  should 
absorb  some  300,000.  The  Jordan  valley  can  take  an- 
other iOO,000,  and  then  in  between  there  is  the  hill 
countiy  witli  its  olive  groves, and  their  almost  unifanitcd 
field  of  development." 

Commenting  upon  holding  immigration  dowTi 
to  50,000  annually.  Dr.  Weizmaun  explained 
that  when  the  ban  on  immigration  is  removed, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  jflace  some  restriction 
upon  the  influx  that  might  otherwise  set  in  from 
Ilussia,  Poland,  Bumania,  etc.  Unrestricted  and 
'  unregulated  immigration  would  be  in  the  inter- 
ests neither  of  the  new  country  nor  of  the  im- 
migrants tliemselves,  he  emphasized. 

Great  interest  has  been  attached  to  Dr.  'W^iz- 
niann's  report  because  of  Ids  months  of  personal 
investigation  and  personal  contact  ^vith  all 
classes  and  races  in  Palestine.  He  insists  that 
there  is  ample  room  and  scope  for  the  additional 
millions  without  crowding  out  or  disarranging 
the  present  inhabitants  and  that  Palestine  is  to 
be  the  common  possession  ot  all  its  citizens,  not 
a  Jc-\vish  state  with  a  large  subject  population. 

"N'a?t  tracts  of  Palestine  are  at  present  practically 
unoccupied  and  undeveloped  and  experts  agree  that  tlicre 
is  plenty  of  room  for  millions  of  addition^  inhabitants," 
he  continued.  "I  foresee  an  era  when  Jew  and  Arab  will 
work  side  by  side  in  the  building  up  of  a  state  which 
each  will  regard  as  a  common  possession.  The  Arabs 
are  an  intelligent  race  and  it  is  quite  a  mistake  to  regard 
tliem  as  inl;crently  unfit  to  take  their  proper  share  in  the 
development  of  a  modem  industrial  and  agricultuxal 
state. •  » 

"Already  tliis  process  of  cooperation  is  at  work  and 
tliat  tlie  Jew  can  live  peacefully  with  his  prospective 
fcllow-subjecta  has  been  proved  by  the  Jewish  colonies 
already  in  Palestine.  The  classic  example  is  the  Jewish 
settlement  at  tlie  foot  of  Mt.  Hermon,  where  an  entirely 
isolated  Jewish  colony  lives  surrounded  by  Druses,  aa 
well  as  by  Arabs,  both  Christian  and  Mohammedan." 
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RELIGION  AND  PHILOSOPHV 


THE  VAIL  OF  TEARS 

"And  he  wUl  destroy  .  .   .   the  t-aii  that  is  spread  ovtr  all  natiom." — Isaiah  &$:7, 


STESKING  blmdly  through  a  rai^t  of  tears 
the  hiunau  race  h^s  encouiitered  many  rocks. 
Weeping  and  the  causes  for  weeping  have  ob- 
scured in  the  minds  of  people  the  true  under- 
standing of  why  they  are  here  and  what  tliey 
are  trying  to  do.  Only  a  clear  knowledge  of 
the  course  to  be  traversed  can  guard  them  from 
total  shipwreck  of  faith. 

All  the  nations  of  the  earth  have  entertained 
some  kind  of  hope  for  the  future  blessing  of 
mankind.  Alas!  it  must  be  often  said  that  tlieir 
hope  is  founded  more  on  desire  than  any  clear 
knowledge  of  God's  purposes  for  human  bless- 
ing. The  Bible  alone  is  able  to  give  us  a  satisfy- 
ing basis  for  hope;  and  some  of  the  clearest 
statements  of  the  Bible  are  to  be  found  in  the 
ancient  Hebrew  propliecies  of  Isaiah,  from 
whose  record  our  text  is  taken. 

The  25th  chapter  of  Isaiah's  prophecy  makes 
brief  mention  of  the  destruction  of  mystic  Baby- 
lon, that  great  fusion  of  ecclesiastical  systems 
vrhich  has  fastened  its  fangs  in  thp  Imniau  vitala 
for  more  than  sixti'On  cf^nturies.  llf-  encouragoa 
U3  Avith  the  thought  that  when  llic  Lonl  has 
made  of  this  great,  imprcssivt>,  and  deft-need 
city  a  heap  of  !*uins  those  who  arc  r^tJ'oag  in 
faith  shall  glorify  (Jod.  They  will  then  be  able 
to  say  that  his  counsel.',  or  prophecies,  of  old 
are  faitlifulness  and  trutli,  becaiuso  lie  will  hav« 
proven  by  fulfilling  his  prophecies  tliat  his 
words  are  dependable. — Isaiah  25: 1. 

Some  of  these  counsels  are  given  in  the  ICth 
chapter  01  Isaiah ;  others  of  Uiom  may  Ixe  found, 
■with  considerable  elaborateness,  iu  the  iil&t 
chapter  of  Jeremiah.  Both  of  those  prophecies 
are  reiterated  and  substantiated  by  iho  18th 
chapter  of  Revelation,  which  ali-o  proves  thr.t 
the  former  prophecies  were  not  made  merely 
ydih  reference  to  lit.'ral  Babylon,  tiiiico  I  hat 
city  had  teen  in  ruins  for  some  t!0<,")  yoars  before 
the  Apostle  John  wrote  the  Kerolation. 

Th(?  prophet  i.saiuii  then  descrdws  tiie  first 
and  third  phages  ot'  tlie  time  of  trouble  (voraea 
4  and  3) ;  but  all  these  efforts  of  men  to  estab- 
lish a  rule  of  righteousness  in  the  earth  will  be 


found  to  be.  abortive.  To  the  extent  that  they 
overlook  the  basic  principles  of  the  universe 
■will  their  reigns  be  brief. 

Then  turning  from  the  climai  of  human 
selfishness  which  will  be  manifest  in  the  dis- 
tressing, though  brief,  last  period  of  the  time 
of  great  trouble,  the  prophet  turns  to  the  happy 
time  which  lies  just  beyond  the  dark  cloud.  He 
says  that  in  Christ's  kingdom  shall  the  Lord 
make  unto  all  people  a  feast  of  fat  things.^  The 
last  six  thousand  years  of  human  experience 
have  been  years  of  deprivation.  They  have  been 
years  of  gradual  destitution.  The  wonderful 
endowments  and  blessings  which  God  showered 
upon  his  human  son  Adam  have  all  but  slipped 
away  from  Adam's  imperfect  and  disobedient 
posterity. — Romans  3 :  23. 

The  sentence  of  dcatli  wliich  hangs  like  a  pall 
over  the  earth  came  as  a  legal  and  just  conse- 
quence of  Adam's  disobedience.  (Romans  6: 23; 
.') :  19)  The  present  members  of  the  human 
family  arc  not,  therefore,  individually  respon-' 
siblo  for  the  presence  of  death  in  the  world; 
but  tjiey  have  inherited  the  death  sentence  along 
vith  the  small  measure  of  life  which  they  re- 
ceived from  their  parents,  who  in  turn  got  it 
from  Adam  after  his  transgression  and  con- 
demnation.— Romans  5 :  18,  19. 

Among  the  blessings  which  Adam  had  to  use 
and  to  enjoy  v.cre  a  perfect  mind,  a  perfect 
body,  a  perfect  environment,  a  perfect  life,  and 
a  perfect  dominion.  With  his  perfect  mind 
ho.  v,-as  able  to  enter  into  all  the  processes  of 
reasoning  which  were  necessary  for  the  fulfill- 
ment of  his  obligation  to  God  and  to  the  lower 
creation.  There  was  no  danger  or  possibility  of 
mistake  in  the  processes  of  reasoning.  He  had 
i\  perfect  memory,  and  could  store  away  such 
facts  as  vrere  neoessary  for  his  information  and 
happiness,  llo  had  perfect  powers  of  classifi- 
Otition,  as  is  shown  by  his  ability  to  name  the 
animals  of  earth.  Wc  should  not  suppose  that 
he  gave  them  mere  odd  names,  chosen  at  ran- 
dom, but  that  the  names  were  properly  signifi- 
cant of  ihf-  geiius,  species,  and  specific  difference 
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of  each  creature.  When  one  remembers  tlie  tens 
of  thousands  of  animals  on  earth,  the  fowl  of 
heaven,  and  the  creatures  in  the  sea,  this  single 
feat  is  seen  to  be  an  indication  of  Adam's 
mental  prowess. 

Our  first  parents  also  had  a  perfect  organism, 
complete  in  every  part  and  perfectly  balanced 
as  an  intricate  nervous  machine.  It  was  a  body 
not  only  beautiful  to  look  upon,  but  able  to 
fulfill  eveiy  desire  of  the  mind  and  to  respond 
to  every  determination  of  the  will.  It  was  an 
organism  in  which  all  the  vital  functions  worked 
in  perfect  harmony,  and  in  which  the  tissues 
were  rebuilt  as  rapidly  as  they  were  torn  down 
by  proper  and  reasonable  activity.  All  this  is 
implied  in  the  statements  of  the  Scriptures  that 
"Ms  [God's]  work  is  perfect"  (Deuteronomy  32: 
4),  and  that  man,  together  with  the  balance  of 
creation,  was  "very  good". — Genesis  1:31. 

Adam's  perfection  did  not  stop  with  his  mind 
and  body.  He  had  perfect  environment.  These 
perfect  surroundings  administered  in  every  pos- 
sible way  to  the  enhancement  of  his  joy  as  an 
obedient  son  of  the  Almighty.  There  were  no 
repulsive  sights,  no  inharmonious  soimds,  no 
unpleasant  odors,  nothing  to  taste  or  to  touch 
which  would  in  any  manner  mar  his  happiness 
or  peace  of  mind. 

But  life,  perfect  life,  was  the  basis  for  all  of 
these  blessings.  Perfect  life  implies  not  only  an 
immense  vitality  of  organism,  but  also  a  divine 
permission  for  or  authorization  of  life.  (Psalm 
30:5)  Such  a  life  did  not  need  to  ebb  and  flow 
out,  but  could  continue  everlastingly.  And  an- 
other prominent  feature  of  Adam's  perfection 
was  his  dominion  over  all  the  earth.  The  Lord 
told  him:  "Be  fruitful,  and  multiply,  and  fill  the 
earth,  and  subdue  it;  and  have  dominion  over 
the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the  fowl  of  the  air, 
and  over  every  living  thing  that  moveth  upon 
the  earth".  (Genesis  1:28)  Naturally,  Adam 
had  the  first  requisite  for  dominion — self-do- 
minion, self-control. 

In  Hebrews  2 : 8,  however,  the  Apostle  Paul 
reminds  us  that  "now  we  see  not  yet  all  things 
put  under  him",  ilan  is  not  the  master  of  the 
earth,  but  Satan  is  "the  god  of  this  world"  (2 
Corinthians  4:4),  and  "the  prince  of  this  world". 
(John  12:31;  14:30)  Man  has  been  able  to  hold 
on  to  fragments  of  these  original  endowments 
so  that  he  even  now  has  some  mental  capacity, 
often  quite  remarkable  in  some  one  or  two  di- 
rections, but  seldom  in  all  directions.   He  also 


has  a  measurable  use  of  his  body;  though  tha 
many  hospitals,  the  many  cripples,  the  many 
disabled  of  aU  kinds,  bespeak  the  fact  that  man 
is  far  from  being  perfect.  His  environment  is 
often  far  from  as  bad  as  it  might  be,  but  at  the 
same  time  far  short  of  perfection.  His  little 
flame  of  life  has  flickered  down  until  it  is  but  a 
short  span  and  almost  nothing  compared  mth 
the  eternity  of  life  which  he  might  have  had 
through  continued  obedience.  There  is  some 
little  measure  of  dominion,  some  fragments  of 
the  princely  power  of  self-control. 

Jehovah  has  allotted  man  sue  thousand  years 
in  which  to  try  every  conceivable  scheme  for 
the  maintenance  of  these  points  of  perfection. 
Man's  dearth  of  success  will  find  its  pitiable 
climax  in  the  time  when  "every  man's  hand  shall 
be  against  his  neighbor".  (Zechariah  8:10) 
Thereupon  the  Lord  will  begin  to  do  all  for  man 
which  man  has  sought  to  do  for  himself;  only 
Jehovah  has  allotted  himself  merely  one  thou- 
sand years.  This  happy  time  of  "restitution  o£ 
all  things"  (Acts  3:19-21),  this  time  in  which 
the  Master  will  not  only  "seek  [but  also]  save 
that  which  was  lost"  (Luke  19:10),  is  that  to 
which  the  prophet  refers  under  the  expression 
"a  feast  of  fat  things". 

Man  has  been  starving;  but  God  will  gradn- 
ally  feed  him  with  the  rich  and  nourishing  por- 
tions of  truth,  that  his  character  may  be  rebuilt 
and  his  body  follow  gradually  to  perfection.  At 
this  banquet  of  blessing  there  will  be  room  for 
all.  There  wiU  be  no  favoritism  based  on  aris- 
tocratic birth  or  previous  social  standing. 

'IVines  on  the  lees"  will  be  served  at  that  ban- 
quet— our  prohibitionist  friends  notwithstand- 
ing. But  the  wines  here  referred  to  are  symbolio 
of  doctrines,  teachings,  instructions.  A  doctrine 
is  the  presentation  of  an  ideal  to  the  mind. 
When  the  mind  grasps  the  ideal  the  vision  is 
enlarged  and  the  hope  is  spurred  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  that  ideal,  very  much  as  wine 
furnishes  a  temporary  stimulus  to  the  nervous 
system.  These  ideals  which  will  be  offered  to 
man's  perception  will  be,  first,  such  basic  and 
necessary  understanding  of  the  divine  character 
as  will  enable  men  to  know  God  and  to  conform 
themselves  to  those  standards  back  into  the 
image  and  likeness  of  God.  Further  than  this, 
these  exalted  and  exalting  ideals  will  cover  all 
the  ramifications  of  human  interest.  They  will 
offer  to  man's  original  thirst  for  knowledge 
science,  the  most  boundless  and  sublime. 
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But  let  no  one  suppose  that  this  wonderful 
kingdom  will  be  established  through  man's  un- 
aided efforts.  It  requires  superhmaan  wisdom 
and  superhuman  power  to  disengage  the  tangled 
threads  of  human  aspirations,  human  loves,  and 
human  needs.  Christ  Jesus  came  and  "gave  him- 
self a  ransom  [a  substitutionary  price]  for  all, 
to  be  testified  in  due  time"'.  (1  Timothy  2:6) 
Only  on  the  basis  of  this  ransom  work  can  the 
blessings  be  brought 

Another  comprehensive  phase  of  Messiali's 
kingdom  is  mentioned  by  the  prophet  when  he 
says:  "He  will  destroy  in  tliis  mountain  [during 
the  operation  of  his  Idngdom]  the  face  of  the 
covering  cast  over. all  people".  And  what  is  the 
covering  cast  over  all  people?  Where  are  most 
of  the  people  who  have  lived  during  the  last  six 
thousand  years?  Dead.  They  are  doAvn  in  the 
ground,  covered  over.  They  are  in  the  tomb, 
the  death  state.  The  prophet  Daniel  says  that 
they  "sleep  in  the  dust  of  tho  earth".  (Daniel 
12:  2)  Our  Lord  Jesus  says  that  they  arc  "in 
the  graves".— John  5:28,  29. 

The  face  of  the  covering  is  the  crust,  or  ap- 
parent surface  of  the  covering.  Tliat  wliich 
caused  the  human  family  to  go  into  deatli,  and 
which  still  holds  them  there,  is  tlic  death  sen- 
tence, the  edict  which  God  issued  against  Adam's 
disobedience.  By  willful  transgression  man  be- 
came "the  lawful  captive".  (Isaiali  49: 24)  The 
sentence  of  death  shall  be  annulled,  as  it  touches 
the  whole  race  of  mankind,  when  Christ  shall 
establish  the  new  covenant  for  the  blessing  of 
all  the  families  of  the  earth.  That  new  covenant 
will  be  made  possible  because  of  Christ's  obedi- 
ence to  God's  law  while  on  the  earth  as  a  man, 
and  because  of  his  ^\-illi^g^c5S  to  cooperate  with 
God's  redemptive  plan  ishen  ho  gave  his  sinless 
human  life  to  be  an  offset  for  Adam's  condemned 
life.  Since  all  of  Adam's  children  were  con- 
demned in  him,  it  is  possible  for  one  man  to 
effect  the  release  of  all  humanity. — 1  Corin- 
thians 15: 19,  .22. 

As  the  death  sentence  touches  individuals,  it 
will  not  be  destroyed  until  those  who  arc  in 
their  graves  shaU  hear  the  voice  of  the  Son  of 
man  and  come  forth.  And  the  release  wUl  have 
no  practical  value  for  them  unless  they  are  ap- 
preciative of  the  opportunity  extended  to  them 
and  render  the  devotion  of  their  hearts  and  tho 
obedience  of  their  lives  to  the  new  regime. 

During  Messiali's  kingdom  it  will  no  longer 
be  true  that  death,  sorrow  and  sickness  prevail. 


Instead  of  going  into  the  tomb,  th^  great  stream 
of  humanity  will  be  reversed;  and  the  dead  will 
come  forth.  They  will  come  forth  to  the  same 
degree  of  character  strength  or  weakness  which 
they  had  at  the  time  of  death,  but  come  forth 
(as  the  picture  of  Lazarus'  calling  forth  would 
suggest)  to  a  state  of  normal  physical  health. 
Instead  of  sad  farewells,  broken  home  ties» 
bitter  partings,  there  wiU  be  gladsome  reunions, 
happy  welcomes,  and  joyous  fellowship  in  the 
opportunities  of  the  Golden  Age. 

As  conditions  now  exist  in  human  society,  a 
vail  or  heavy  curtain  of  obscurity  stands  be- 
tween God  and  the  perceptive  powers  of  most 
people.  This  vail  is  threefold  in  its  nature.  It 
is  a  vail  of  ignorance,  a  vail  of  superstition, 
a  vail  of  tears. 

Ignorance  is  merely  lack  of  knowledge*  It  is 
a  pitiable  state,  but  not  necessarily  a  hopeless 
condition.  There  can  be  no  question,  however, 
that  ig]«orancc  obscures  a  tnje  conception  of 
God's  glorious  and  lovely  character  in  the  minds 
of  a  majority  of  earth's  inhabitants.  Ignorance 
is  darkness.  So  tlie  prophet  says  that  "darloiess 
covers  the  earth  [Christendom]  and  gross  dark- 
ness the  people" — ^heathendom.  (Isaiah  60:2) 
Tq  dispel  ignorance  it  is  necessary  merely  to 
let  in  the  light  of  information.  It  is  a  compar- 
atively simple  process. 

But  there  is  something  much  more  difficult  to 
deal  with  than  ignorance ;  and  that  is  supersti- 
tion. The  word  superstition  means  the  act  of 
building  upon  or  adding  to,  and  •aaually  means 
tlie  adding  to  something  which  we  do  not  know. 
All  the  tribes  of  earth  have  certain  supersti- 
tions. There  liave  been  certeiin  vital  points  of 
religious  knowledge  on  which  they  were  lacking 
in  information.  But  instcid  of  acknowledging 
their  ignorance,  and  oftentimes  their  entire  in- 
ability to  grapple  with  alrapst  infinite  problems 
they  have  worked  up  out  of  their  imaginations 
various  theories  which  have  come  to  be  accepted 
as  gospel  truth.  As  superstition  touches  the 
Christian  religion,  it  means  any  theory  or  doc- 
trine which  is  not  set  forth  by  the  Bible,  God's 
Word.  Probably  none  of  us  is  entirely  free  from 
the  baneful  effects  of  .«uperstition,  but  some 
students  of  the  divine  "Word  are  more  so  than 
otliers.  In  fact,  it  came  to  be  quite  a  common 
practice  to  add  to  and  determine  upon  doctrines 
for  the  church  of  Christ  by  ccumehicai  councils 
and  committees  on  creefls.  As  time  progressed 
into  the  dark  ages,  ecclesiastical  functionaries 
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ceased  to  claim  that  their  doctrines  were  bnilt 
upon  the  Bible,  but  boldly  averred  that  their 
united  judgment  was  as  valid  as  anything 
taught  by  our  Lord  or  the  apostles. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  Bible  about  the  trin- 
ity; and  no  one  who  is  faaailiar  with  God's  "Word 
would  even  claim  that  it  is  there.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  Bible  about  the  incarnation,  as 
that  doctrine  i^  taught  by  the  ecclesiastical 
world.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Bible  about 
inherent  immortality  of  man.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  Bible  about  eternal  torment  as  the  wages 
of  sin..  There  is  nothing  in  the  Bible  about 
purgatory  as  the  place  or  condition  from  which 
souls  may  be  "prayed",  at  so  much  per  prayer. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  Bible  about  limbo,  or 
about  the  confessional  as  an  ordinance.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  Bible  about  indulgences,  or 
about  hearing  mass  on  Sundays,  on  holy  days, 
and  days  of  convocation-  There  is  nothing  in 
the  Bible  about  fasting  as  a  religious  ordinance 
for  the  new  creation.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
Bible  about  confirmation  of  children,  about 
penance  as  a  church  ordinance,  about  extreme 
unction,  about  holy  orders,  about  the  virtue  of 
priestly  prayers  and  pilgrimages,  of  oil  from 
the  lamps  that ,  burn  over  the  tombs  of  the 
"saints",  of  wooden  crosses,  of  cream  and  spittle, 
of  salt  and'  holy  water,  of  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
of  vows  and  relies,  of  monastic  rules,  etc.,  etc. 

Many  very  devout,  loyal  Christian  people 
have  looked  with  reverence  upon  these  many 
superstitions  or  additions  to  God's  Word.  But 
it  must  be  said  that  most  of  these  errors  tend  to 
fill  up  the  mind  and  to  obscure  the  real  simplic- 
ity and  beauty  of  God's  message  and  the  wonder- 
ful righteousness  o  f  his  own  character  and  being. 

Ignorance  might  be  illustrated  by  a  man 
standing  in  an  open  field  on  a  densely  dark 
Tiiglit.  No  star  is  visible,  ro  sliimmer  of  the 
moon,  no  glint  of  lamp  or  lantern  light.  His 
condition,  is  merely  a  negative  one,  however. 
Should  the  clouds  pass  by  apd  the  stars  appear, 
or  should  the  moon  shine  forth,  or  a  lantern 
come  liis  Avay,  he  will  get  whatever  benefit  the 
light  may  bring.  But  if,  instead  of  watching 
and  waiting  for  the  light,  lie  busies  himself  ^ith 
budding  a  little  hut,  crawls  inside  the  hut,  pulls 
to  the  door,  and  locks  it — that  is  superstition. 
In  the  one  case  tlicre  is  possibility  of  encounter- 
ing the  light.  In  the  other  case  there  is  no 
possibility,  even  if  all  tlio  stars  shine  forth, 
even  if  the  moon  slunos  full,  or  even  if  the  day- 


light com£s,  so  long  as  the  hut  of  superstition 
stands. — Matthew  15 :  13. 

But  there  is  another  thing  which  obscures  in 
the  minds  of  people  a  true  conception  of  God. 
That  thing  is  tears.  TJnhappiness,  sorrow,  suf- 
fering, misery,  death:  these  occupy  so  promin- 
ent a  place  in  human  emotional  experience  that 
few  have  the  faith  to  realize  their  part  in  human 
education.  It  takes  great  confidence  in  the  in- 
tegrity of  God's  purposes  to  bridge,  the  chasm 
between  the  conditions  that  now  exist  and  those 
that  shall  obtain  imder  Messiah's  beneficent 
reign.  Few  people  can  xmderstand  how  God  can 
be  a  God  of  love  and  still  permit  the  agony  of 
heart  which  tears  apart  the  fondest  ties.  Few 
can  understand  how  God  can  be  a  God  of  power 
and  still  pei-mit  the  monster  death  to  claim  hia 
victims  by  the  thousands.  Many  minds,  nith 
more  reason  than  devotion,  have  discarded  the 
idea  of  an  intelligent  God,  much  to  their  own 
loss.  Others  have  striven  to  assure  themselves 
by  saying  that  death  is  not  an  enemy,  bat  that 
it  is  a  friend.  The  dreanis  of  pagan  poets  and 
the  speculations  of  heathen  phUosophers  have 
been  made  use  of  to  prove  that  there  is  no  death, 
but  that  wliich  seems  so  is  transition. 

The  Bible,  however,  does  not  offer  any  chi- 
merical hope  of  a  fulfillment  of  one  part  of  God's 
purposes  by  a  denial  of  another  part  of  his 
Word.  The  Bible  tells  us  plainly  that  there  is 
death,  and  tliat  death  means  the  cessation  of 
conscious  being.  (Ecelesiastes  9:5;  Psalm  146: 
4)  It  tells  us  the  cause  for  death,  that  it  was 
■vnllful  disobedience.  It  tells  us  that  death  shall 
be  done  away  with,  only  because  our  Lord  Jesus 
gave  his  human  life  in  death. 

These  facts  are  expressed  by  the  prophet  in 
the  folloTaing  words :  "He  will  swallow  up  death 
in  victory;  and  the  Lord  God  will  wipe  away 
tears  from  off  all  faces". — Isaiah  25:8. 

The  joyous  response  of  mens  hearts  for  God's 
kindnesses  extended  to  them  through  Christ 
Jesus  is  further  shown  by  the  prophet :  "And  it 
shall  be  said  in  that  day,  Lo,  this  is  our  God; 
we  have  waited  for  him".  It  is  true  that  while 
man  has  been  waiting  for  God's  arrangement 
for  liis  blessing,  he  has  incidentally  tried  all 
sorts  of  schemes  and  devices  for  blessing  lum- 
self,  but  he  was  reaUy  waiting  on  God,  for 
nothing  else  than  Jehovah's  plan  could  satisfy. 
So  happy  mankind  will  say:  "We  have  waited 
for  him.  we  v,-\\]  be  glad  and  rejoice  in  his 
salvation". — Isaiah  -o :  9. 
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JUVENILE  BIBLE  STUDY 

ONE  qnestton  for  each  daj  is  provld«d  br  tbls  Jonmal.    Tb«  parent  wlU  find  It  Interestlns  and  helpfol 
to  bave  tb«  child  tak«  up  tlM  qnesUon  each  day  and  to  aid.lt  ia  Ondlnc  the  answ«r  in  th»  ScrlptDrea, 
thus  developing  a  knowledge  ot  the  Bible  end  learning  where  to  find  In  it  tlie  information  which  It  desired. 


1.  What  seven  namei  for  the  Bible  are  used 
in  the  Bible  itself? 

Answer :  John  5 :  39 ;  3  "nmothy  3 ;  15 ;  Daniel  10 : 
21 ;  2  Timothy  4:2;  Hebrews  4:12;  2  Timothy  2 :15 ; 
Philippiana  2 :  16.         \ 

2.  Who  is  the  Author f 
AnsTer:  God. 

3.  Is  he  the  writerf 
Answer :   Nb. 

4.  Sow  many  writersT 
Answer:  Thirty-six. 

5.  Sow  many  years  were  tahen  to  write  the 
Biblef 

Answer:    Seventeen  hundred  yews. 

6.  What  materials  were  used  to  write  it  onf 
Answer:  Parchment,  papyrus,  stone,  wood,  and  silk. 

7.  How  are  the  books  m  the  Old  Testament 
classified? 

Answer:    (a)  Pentateuch — ;6;  name  them,    (b)  His- 
torical— 12;  name  them,    (c)  Poetical — 6;  name  thera. 
(d)  Major  Prophets — 4;  name  them,   (e)  Minor  Proph- 
'  ets— IS ;  name  them. 

8.  Sow  are  the  hooks  in  the  New  Testament 
classi/iedf 


Answer;  (a)  Historical — 5;  name  them,  (b)  Epis- 
tles of  Paul— 14 ;  name  them,  (c)  General  Bpistlea— 7 ; 
name  them,    (d)  Prophetical — 1 ;  name  it. 

9.  When  you  undertake  any  kind  of  work  is 
it  necessary  to  first  plan  that  work? 

Answer:  If  we  wish  to  build  even  a  chicken  eoop,  we 
must  first  think  how  it  is  ta  be  made,  and  the  greater 
the  work  the  more  necessary  is  a  plan. 

10.  Does  th«  Bible  show  that  Ood  had  a  plan 
from  the  beginningf 

Answer:  Acta  15:18. 

11.  Is  Qod's  plan  orderly  and  progressivef 
Answer :  Mark  4 :  26  -  29.. 

12.  Is  it  certain  of  ftdfillmenif 
Answer:    Ijaiah  14:24;   also  55:10,  11. 

13.  How  is  God's  plan  arrangedf 

Answer:  In  "worlds"  (Greek  ^oswmw  )  meaning 
arrangement  or  social  order  of  things.  See  2  Peter  8 : 
5  -  r,  13. 

14.  When  did  the  first  "world"  or  arrange- 
metit  of  things  "perish"? 

Answer:  At  the  time  ol  the  floods— 2  Peter  3 : 5,  6. 
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KILLING  THE  GOOSE 


WHEX  the  alien  stream  flo-ws  and  ebbs  to 
and  from  American  shoros  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  the  net  gain  in  immigrants  in  a  5-ear 
is  under  oO,0(X),  it  becomes  a  question  of  impor- 
tance. During  1919  the  number  of  aliens  that 
left  America  approached  200,000. 

Ill  tlie  five  years  from  1910  to  1914  the  aliens 
that  returned  home  were  29%  of  those  that 
came;  in  the  next  two  years  37%;  in  the  three 
years  to  1919  88%.  In  other  words,  in  the  first 
period  the  conditions  here  suited  the  aliens  so 
well  that  only  one  out  of  three  went  back  home ; 
in  the  next  period  two  out  of  five  left  us ;  in  the 
last  period  seven  out  of  eight  have  left  our 
shores  for  other  lands. 

It  is  said  that  many  thousands  are  desirous 
of  going  to  their  home  countries,  but  are  hinder- 
ed by  a  variety  of  considerations,  including  that 
of  getting  passports  promptly.  The  number  so 
minded  is  variously  estimated  from  one  to  two 
million,  and  is  reported  to  be  increasing. 

America  has  plenty  of  money — too  much, 
some  students  of  the  inflation  problem  aver;  and 
the  money  never  would  be  missed,  according  to 
financial  authorities,  if  each  emigrant  takes  with 
him  the  estimated  average  of  $3,000.  On  this 
basis,  the  200,000  wanderers  returning  in  1919 
took  mth  them  some  $600,000,000.  If  the  tide 
should  rise  and  reach  a  million,  the  money  taken 
away  would  reach  tliree  billion  dollars.  This 
sum,  if  taken  in  currency,  might  seriously  em- 
ban-aSs  even  a  country  ]ia%nng  the  total  money 
circulaliou  of  $.', SOS, 000.000,  that  which  the 
United  States  has:  for  it  would  be  just  half  the 
amount  of  circulation.  If  it  took  the  form  of 
foreign  exchange,  it  would  create  a  demand  for 
three  billion  "dollars  worth  of  forei.gn  exchange 
and  migBt  materially  help  a  situation  where 
London  exchange  is  depreciated  some  20%, 
Paris  exchange  65%,  and  Berlin  exchange  at 
least  95%.   "SVlien  the  three  billion  dollars  got 


into  circulation  in  Europe  it  would  help  the 
situation  there  just  as  much  as  a  loan -of  like 
amount  from  America,  subject,  ho^\•eve^,  to  the 
drawback  that  Europe  needs,  not  so  much 
money,  as  the  things  that  money  can  buy.  But 
the  three  billion  dollars  put  into  circulation 
"over  there''  would  be  acceptable  to  Americans 
for  purchase  of  American  products,  and  indi- 
rectly would  bring  Europe  some  of  the  things 
that  war-torn  region  craves. 

In  former  days,  when  the  annual  inunigration 
passed  a  million,  the  human  flood  that  poured 
into  cities  and  construction  camps  was  not  ri<?h 
in  money,  but  it  brought  to  this  country  the 
kind  of  richirs  that  a  country  requires  for  its 
growth  and  development — the  same  kind  that 
the  ebb  tide  is  bearing  hack  to  Europe.  That 
M-ealth  was  the  pou-cr  of  strong,  willing  bodies 
and  ambitious  brains,  the  wealth  that  was  trans- 
muted into  railway  embankments,  concrete  work, 
good  roads,  coal  from  the  mines,  lumber  from 
the  forests,  and  stoel  and  iron  from  the  mills. 
Conditions  seem  now  to  have  changed  somehow; 
for  that  kind  of  wealth  is  getting  chary  of 
America,  and  inclined  for  the  present  to  flow  to 
South  America,  South  Africa,  and  may  shortly 
run  in  trickles,  brooks  and  rivers  into  other 
soctions-ofcsopotainia,  Palestine,  North  Africa, 
there  in  txirn  to  be.  changed  into  the  permanent 
form  that  constitutes  the  real  wealth  of  a  nation. 
ileanv.-hile  it  is  e.'^timated  that  the  40%  shortage 
in  things  done  in  iliis  country  is  owing  in  con- 
siderable mcasuiT  to  the  choking  of  the  flood 
that  in  the  jiast  created  the  wealth  of  America. 

Immigration  is  the  goose  that  lays  golden 
p<r.gs  of  national  w(>alth.  It  was  expected  that 
after  the  World  War  there  would  be  a  tidal 
wave  of  immigrants  and  an  abundance  of  the 
riches  that  strong  muscles  create.  There  seemed 
everA^  reason  why  the  people  of  poverty-stricken 
Europe  should  come  here.    Capital  would  be 
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depleted  there,  but  plenteous  here.  Mills  and 
railroads  avouIcI  be  ^^■or^  out  there,  but  well  kept 
up  here.  Money  and  credit  'would  be  scarce  in 
FiUropc,  but  abundant  here.  Is  some  one  killing 
the  goose,  and  is  America  not  to  have  the  golden 
egg.«,  after  ail? 

The  lure  that  drew  across  the  ocean  the  mul- 
titudes that  have  done  the  basic  work  of  rich 
America  was,  first,  the  opportunity  to  make  a 
good  lining.  !Many  an  immigrant  knows  the 
disappointment  of  seeing  that  the  streets  of 
America  arc  not  of  gold,  but  like  other  streets. 
But  the  gold  was  in  the  mills  and  the  mines,  and 
the  aliens  went  to  work  with  a  will  to  save  the 
little  money  that  would  make  them  rich  at  home 
again.  And  in  the  palmy  days  of  immigration 
two  out  of  three  decided  that  America  was 
better  than  Europe  and  stayed  here  to  make 
it  their  home,  A\dth  their  children  and  their 
children's  children. 

Many  came  to  the  Western  Continent  because 
within  them  was  the  urge  of  freedom.  These 
people  make  the  true  Americans;  for  was  not 
the  nation  founded  by  men  and  women  who 
braved  poverty,  hardship  and  loneliness,  to  live 
in  an  atmosphere  not  pollnted  by  tyranny  and 
oppression?  It  is  said  that  these  people  are  not 
coming  so  freely  as  before  the  war ;  that  Europe 
is  being  rcpublicanized  and  freed  from  the 
autocracy  of  kingship,  nobility,  wealth  and 
priestcraft;  that  it  is  needless  to  sail  three 
thousand  miles  for  freedom;  and  last,  but  not 
least,  that  workingraen  can  get  $9  a  day  in 
Poland  and  in  others  of  the  newly  bom  nations. 
The  feeling  is  rife  here  that  America  has  not 
been  as  thoughtful  for  the  stranger  in  her  midst 
as  she  might  have  been.  The  people  here  have 
been  so  busy  making  their  own  living,  and  hav- 
ing their  own  good  time,  that  they  have  for- 
gotten the  lonely,  queer  figure  on  the  hack  street 
— quite  regardless  that  not  seldom  the  stranger 
was  possessed  of  education,  talent,  ability  out 
of  the  ordinary  that  would  make  him  an  acquisi- 
tio'n-iti  any  group.  On  the  whole  the  man  from 
across  the  water  was  a  man  to  he  shunned, 
because — "Well,  he  isn't  in  our  set". 

But  the  past  is  to  be  '"bygones",  and  now,  at 
last,  the  alien  is  to  be  made  "one  of  us".  He  is 
to  be  made  ihto  an  Amrrican.  tir-  is  to  bf  taught 
H'nglish.-xStatistics  recently  compiled  show  that 
he  is  80%  as  substantial  a  oiti7,pn  as  any  one, 
1.')%  Socialistic,  and  0'"^  a  mentioner  of  over- 
throw of  government.  Xow  he  is  to  be  made  to 


feel  the  big-brotherliness  of  the  people  here. 
Not  that  he  is  to  be  "welcomed  into  any  American 
home,  but  Americans  are  to  be  sent  into  hia 
home — circular  distributors,  notice-  servers,  lit- 
erature carriers,  slummers,  paid  uplifters,  Eng- 
lish teachers  and — spies;  for  must  not  the  20%' 
or  at  least  the  5%  be  "rooted  out  of  the  land"T 

Great,  say  some,  was  the  blame  of  the  foreign- 
ers! They  came  to  this  country  of  liberty  and 
eqiiality  to  find  every  door  closed  socially.  They 
were  guilty,  says  the  National  Security  League, 
of  the  following  '"removable  causes" : 

"1.  They  did  not  leam  the  English  language,  and  so 
coTild  be  deceived  oftentimes  by  the  vicious  of  their 
own  race  [the  0%]. 

"2.  They  congregated  in  foreign  quarters  and  did 
not  leam  American  ideals,  so  they  did  not  know  of  the 
opportunities  of  advancement. 

"3.  They  spent  their  time  talking  over  the  grievances 
of  the  old  landj  and  were  thus  led  astray  by  revolutionaiy 
propaganda  not  needed  in  America  [the  1-5%]. 

"4.  They  sent  their  money  to  other  couaitries  instead 
of  building  up  their  homes  here  [about  30%]. 

"5.  They  did  not  realize  that  if  any  injustice  is  being" 
done  to  any  in  the  community,  there  is  a  law  to  which 
to  appeal  for  the  righting  of  the  injustice"'  [see  articles 
on  "Justice  and  the  Poor"]. 

Incidentally,  if  the  foreigner  got  to  living 
■with  native  Americans,  the  priests  found  that 
they  could  not  hold  him  in  "the  church,"  as  they 
are  unable  to  hold  the  children  and  grandchil- 
dren of  immigrants.  For  if,  for  example,  the 
alien  miner  in  a  coal  region  should  become 
Americanized,  he  would  not  believe  that  the 
priest  could  "change  him  into  a  pig'.  And  the 
eternal  salvation  of  the  foreigners,  and  of 
church  revenues,  depends  on  eternal  ignorance  of 
America  and  American  ideals.  To  a  large  extent 
this  influence  is  responsible  for  the  stunting  of 
aliens  as  regards  the  high  ideals  of  the  land  to 
which  they  have  given  themselves.  For  fresh 
immigrants  constitute  the  chief  additions  to 
Eomanist  membership,  and  a  stoppage  of  the 
flow  would  affect  the  plans  of  the  hierarchy. 

Means  are  planned  for  regulating  the  immi- 
gration tide.  Government  regulation  oT  iranii- 
gration  would  spcm  to  tho.^e  in  authority  as 
essential  as  ol  food,  railroads  and  trade.  Care 
is  to  be  taken  not  to  restrict  the  flow  in  a  manner 
to  hinder  business.  According  to  the  Textile 
Re>.:icw  the  proposed  rules  are  to  cover: 

The  complete  suspension  of  all  labor  immi- 
gration for  two  years  or  more. 
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Kegulation  of  immigration  then  on  the  basis 
of  a  certain  percentag^c  allowed  from  each 
country,  by  wliieh  from  S^o  to  15%  as  many 
immigrants  may  be  admitted  as  there  are  al- 
ready aliens  here  of  that  nationality.  This  w^ill 
make  admission  a  privilege,  it  is  hoped.  The 
percentage,  with  other  matters,  "\\ill  be  set  an- 
nually by  an  immigration  commission. 

Immigration  officials  are  to  be  sent  to  the 
countries  whence  immigrants  seek  to  come,  to 
keep  foreigners  from  starting  who  might  be 
kept  out  on  arrival. 

Standards  for  citizenship  and  naturalization 
are  to  be  raised,  and  a  Avife's  citizenship  is  to 
be  separate  from  her  husband's. 

Laws  discriminating  against  certain  nation- 
alities are  to  be  repealed,  so  as  to  remove  pres- 
ent causes  for  animosity  from  the  Japanese, 
Chinese  and  others.  Besides,  Chinese  and  Jap- 
anese labor  will  help  out  in  the  industries  of 
the  country.  This  will  do  American  labor  little 
harm,  if  the  immigration  conmussion  is  con- 
trolled by  persons  appointed  by  or  in  sympathy 
with  working  men ;  for  the  percentages  will  be 
controlled  and  varied  to  suit  sluf  ting  conditions. 
If  the  farmers  and  workers  vote  themselves  into 
control  of  the  administration  in  November,  this 
feature  would  ho  certain  not  to  interfere  with 
the  interests  of  American  labor. 

A  thoroughly  restricted  immigration  wonld 
dissipate  or  destroy  something  for  which  Amer- 
ica has  ever  stood.  Tliis  countrx'  has  always 
been  a  ^(ccca  for  the  oppressed  and  for  those 
persecuted  for  religious  or  political  reasons. 
It  would  be  a  distinct  loss  to  humanity  and  to 
American  prestige  among  liberty-loving  people 
for  such  a  thing  to  happen.  But  the  drift  may 
be  sensed  in  the  now-forgotten  veto  by  the  Pres- 
ident on  the  inmiigration  bill  of  January,  1917, 
when  the  veto  message  ran: 

■•'The  hill  r\c>nipts  from  the  operation  of  the  literacy 
tost  all  alirr..'!  who  shall  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
proper  iiiimigration  officer  or  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
that  they  are  seeking  ndmission  to  the  United  States  to 
avoid  relijzioi'.s  persecution  iia  the  couutry  of  their  last 
permanent  rosidenee.  whether  such  persecution  be  evi- 
denced l>v  avert  acts  or  by  laws  or  j^overnmental  rejula- 
tmns  iliat  (ii>r-riniiuale  against  the  alien  or  the  race  to 
■which  ho  helonsK  because  of  his  reli;;ious  faith.  .  .  . 
Tlii.s  piovi.-i?»n  srparately  and  in  itself  renders  it  uuwlso 
lor  me  to  jive  my  a.siont  to  tlu5  Icgislatioa  in  its 
present  form." 

The  principle  of  a  special  welcome  to  the 
oppressed,  in  the  provision  objected- to  in  the 


veto,  has  been  one  of  the  foundations  of  Amer- 
ican ideals;  its  negation  300  years  ago  might 
have  excluded  the  little  band  that  sailed  from 
religiously  inhospitable  England  to  Massacan- 
sctt's  then  unlvnown  shores.  In  the  hands  of 
Roman  Catholic  officials  the  admini'Stration  atti- 
tude would  effectually  debar  any  sincere  adher- 
ents to  their  faith  who  might  not  have  been 
Avelcome  in  their  home  country,  and  would  cast 
many  Jews  back  into  the  fires  of  the  persecu- 
tions from  which  they  fled. 

In  foreign  lands  the  word  is  being  passed 
around  that  alien  workers  had  better  endure  the 
troubles  they  have  than  fly  to  others  they  know 
not  of  in  America.  It  is  said  that  this  country 
is  being  quite  well  advertised  as  very  reaction- 
ary, as  a  place  which  seekers  .after  freedom 
would  do  well  to  avoid  until  distrust  of  and 
agitation  against  foreigners  abates.  Something 
like  this  has  happened  several  times  when 
American  conditions  were  temporarily  unfavor- 
able. Immigrants  stopped  coming  in  a  measure 
during  the  Civil  War,  after  the  Chinese  exclu- , 
sion  act,  after  the  contract  labor  law,  and  during 
various  industrial  depressions.  It  is  thought 
that  fully  a  million  and  a  half  may  not  merely 
forbear  coming,  but  actually  leave  the  country. 
This  may  create  a  serious  condition,  when  the 
^  country  is  short  4,000,000  workers  for  the  normal 
development  of  industry  aiid  construction. 

The  Straus  Investors'  Magazine  says : 

"If  we  are  no  longer  supplied  ■with  the  yearly  millien 
of  new-come  immigrants,  who  formed  this  clajs  from 
year  to  year,  obc  of  two  things  ■srill  happen :  either  this 
work  will  be  done  by  a  class  of  native-born  ■workmen  who 
nill  tend  to  form  a  separate  class  oi  casual  workers— 
which  past  events  show  would  be  a  serious  economic  and 
.social  danger — qr  we  shall  not  have  enough  men  to  dp 
this  kind  of  labor,  and  new  development  work  will  be 
seriously  crippled.  No  one  can  be  certain  as  to  Mia,t 
will  come,  but  it  is  certain  that  serious  consideration 
must  be  given  to  the  question,  and  it  ■wiU  be  generally 
agreed  that  everything  possible  should  be  done  to  make 
this  country  attractive,  under  proper  restrictions,  to  the 
better  class  of  new  blood  from  abroad. 

'•Although  we  have  viewed  with  some  alarm  the  large 
inJiu.\  of  ■foreigners,  especially  of  the  more  ignorant 
clasies,  still  it  has  always  been,  a  source  of  national  pride 
that  so  many  of  the  oppressed  peoples  from  all  over  the- 
world  should  find  in  ihis  country  the  opportunities. and 
attractions  which  they  could  not  find  elsewhere.  We 
have  prided  ourselves  on  being  a  haven  for  the  oppressed 
and  a  land  of  opportunity  for  theambitioua.  AVc  sec  no 
reason  why  this  shoidd  not  be  as  much  true  at  present 
a£  in  the  paet.   But  now  immigration  seems  practically 
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to  have  stopped,  if  the  tide  has  not  set  definitely  the 
other  way." 

This  country  may  soon  have  to  give  profonnd 
attention  to  the  fact  that  another  virgin  conntry 
of  vast  extent  and  of  at  least  as  great  natural 
opportunity  for  the  ambitious  worker  is  now 
beckoning  to  workmen,  to  the  poor  and  op- 
pressed all  over  the  world.  The  New  York 
WoTld  is  sponsor  for  the  statement  that  con- 
ditions in  Russia  are  good  for  working  people, 
and  that  the  poor  there  are  probably  better  off 
than  they  have  ever  been.  Perhaps  the  tide  of 
the  world's  ambitious  workers  which  has  long 
flowed  America-ward,  is  about  to  turn  to  the 
exploiting  of  another  Mississippi  Valley,  to  the 
development  of  another  Eoclcy  Mountain  region, 
to  the  settlement  of  another  Great  Plains — in 
Russia  and  Siberia.  If  so,  this  country  would  do 
well  quickly  to  make  the  stranger  \vithin  its 
gates  feel  once  more  that  America  is  the  land  of 


opportunity  and  freedom  for  him,  to  make  the 
alien  feel  that  this  is  ''home",  that  he  is  welcome 
here,  and  is  to  find,  not  hard-hearted  taskmas- 
ters, but  genuine  friends  in  mill,  shop,  store 
and  home. 

America  wOl  open  her  heart  to  the  stranger 
—but  it  will  be  in  the  Golden  Age.  In  those 
days  no  matter  who  steps  down  the  gang  plank, 
he  Avill  be  made  to  realize  that  he  has  fallen 
among  more  than  friends — among  brothers;  for  _ 
it  is  not  far  off  when  the  realization  wiU  come 
of  a  law  spoken  thousands  of  years  ago,  "The 
Lord  your'  God  is  God  of  gods,  and  Lord  of 
lords,  a  great  God,  a  mighty,  and  a  terrible  [to 
evil  doers  then],  which  regardeth  not  persons, 
nor  taketh  reward;  He  doth  execute  the  judg- 
ment of  the  fatherless  and  widow,  and  loveth 
the  stranger,  in  giving  htm  food  and  raiment; 
love  ye,  therefore,  the  stranger.'-Deut.  10:17-19. 
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ComjMtriaon  af  coune  «f  average  weekly  earning*  in  New  York  State  factories  with  the  course  of  retail  food 

prices  in  the  United  States.     'Drop  in  January  due  to  fuel-closing  order  January  18  to  22.  1918. 

°That  in  Nocember  dtm  to  closing  of  factories  on  Sovember  H,  1918,  Armistice  D«y. 
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SOCIAL  AND  EDUCATIONAL 


Prohibition  at  Work 

PROHIBITION  has  grown  into  the  dipiity 
of  an  institution,  like  the  Conatitntion,  of 
which  it  is  now  a  part.  It  has  been  functioning 
for  some  months,  and  an  appraisal  of  the  work- 
ings of  the  new  institution  is  of  interest. 

Like  other  changes,  this  permanent  drought 
has  injured  certain  industries  and  destroyed 
others.  Grape  culture  languishes,  as  does  that 
of  the  hop.  The  billion  invested  in  the  liquor 
business  fortunately  is  not  entirely  gone,  but 
what  is  left  is  directed  into  more  useful  channels, 
if  the  alteration  of  breweries  into  soft-drinks 
factories  can  be  called  useful.  Other  adjuncts 
to  the  industry  have  taken  leave.  No  more  does 
the  Keeley  cure  flourish,  and  homes  for  inebri- 
ates have  been  turned  into  other  kinds  of  homes 
— a  benefit  doubtless  in  the  existing  scarcity  of 
homes  for  the  people.  The  police  industry  is 
apprehensive,  as  the  arrests  lessen  and  police 
corninissioners  decide  on  a  decreased  personnel. 

Genius  wilts,  and  the  poetry  business  may 
suffer  a  relapse;  for  what  would  Poe  have  done 
■without  his  daily  potations?  Swinburne  was 
fortunate  that  England  was  his  habitat;  forj^ 
according  to  the  poet  Sadachi  Hartmann : 

"That  the  soul  uplift  and  inspiration  -without  which 
no  great  work  ia  ever  achieved,  comes  from  some  stimu- 
lant; that  our  hidden  self,  our  subconscious  mind,  can 
rise  to  no  great  endeavor  unless  so  influenced;  and  that 
to  the  ma.=ters  in  art  and  letters  alcohol  has  given  this 
psychic  impetus  is  a  matter  of  history." 

Concluding,  he  says,  in  language  as  plain  as 
a  mental  alcohol  mist : 

"And  Eo,  granting  that  for  some  the  plaudits  of  the 
crowd  give  the  needed  kick  to  their  sleeping  talent?, 
that  to  others  the  psychic  reaction  comes  from,  the  ex- 
pectation of  immortality  for  their  embryo  achievements, 
to  many  more  the  awakening  of  genius  can  only  be 
accomplished  by  the  magic  that  lies  in  the  cup.  This 
prohibition  will  rlepriva  the  world  of  art  and  letters  of 
many  a  song  from  tlie  soul  from  which  the  umbra  might 
be  lifted  by  the  warmth  that  comes  with  imbibing." 

Too  bad  I  Perhaps  somewhere  outside  the 
three-milfe  limit  a  sanitarium  for  genius  may 
yet  be  provided. 

Worse  yet,  the  coal  strike  was  due  to  prohi- 
bition, according  to  tha  British  press.  And 
still  darker: 


'"Prohibition  preceded  the  revolution  in  Kussia,  and 
prohibition  in  the  United  States  preceded  the  biggest 
attempt  at  revolution  yet  made  in  that  country." 

.  Perhaps  for  the  first  time  the  Russian  people 
got  out  of  their  government-fostered  befuddle- 
ment  and  began  to  tiii2j-k.  Are  the  British  news- 
papers and  the  powers  of  reaction  afraid  that 
America  sober  will  begin  to  use  her  brain? 
And  what  vn\l  one  of  the  great  religious  denom- 
inations do  Anthout  its  saloons? 

The  American  people,  so  say  the  calamity 
howlers,  are  irritated  over  the  new  institution. 
According  to  one  writer : 

"The  compulsory  abstention  from  spirituous  liquors 
is  the  subject  of  daily  conversation.  A  sudden  change  in 
the  habits  of  the  average  citizen,  particularly  when 
enforced  against  his  will,  is  bound  to  cause  irritatioa 
and  evoke  protest." 

A  pledge  was  signed  all  over  the  country : 

'•'Believing  that  the  Constitutional  Amendment  passed 
by  Congress  and  ratified  by  a  majority  of  the  States  ia 
an  infringement  upon  my  personal  liberties,  I  hereby 
pledge  myself  to  vote  against  any  candidate  for  public 
office,  regardless  of  party  affiliations,  who  faTors  its 
enforcement." 

The  habits  of  some  of  our  elder  brethren 
have  suffered  a  ruthless  break,  as  bad  as  when 
the  supply- of  "dope"  is  cut  off  from  the  morphine 
fiend;  for  King  Alcohol  belongs  in  the  same 
drug  category  as  Queen  Morphine,  Princess 
Opium,  and  the  rest  of  the  Vice  family. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  is  authority  for  the 
suggestion  that  prohibition  may  practically  ruin 
the  American  shipping  industry : 

"Steamship  men  are  pessimistic  as  to  the  future 
quality  of  sailors  on  ships  trading  with  the  United 
States.  No  sailor  wants  to  sign  up  for  a  trip  here  if  he 
can  possibly  help  it.  The  pick  of  the  sailors  in  the  trans- 
Atlantic  trade  is  now  signing  up  to  go  to  South  Americs. 
Prohibition  enforcement  caused  a  near  riot  recently  on 
a  ship  in  Boston  from  an  Italian  port  which  was  manned 
by  an  Italian  crew. .  Under  the  ship's  articles  the  crew- 
was  entitled  to  be  furnished  a  daily  ration,  of  rum.  The 
customs  officials  under  the  cew  law  wore  obliged  to 
require  the  captain  to  seal  up  aU  liquors  while  in  port, 
forcing  the  ship  to  violate  its  contract  with  the  crew. 
with  results  that  can  well  be  imagined.  There  is  no 
expectation  that  any  member  of  that  particular  crew 
vrill  ever  sign  up  for  a  trip  to  the.  United  States  again." 

Other  industries  are  affected,  or  are  liable  to 
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lx»,  by  prohibition.  Millions  of  workers  from 
foreign  lands,  ■who  have  been  accustomed  to 
v'uxa  or  beer,  consider  America  a  less  desirable 
place  to  live  in  than  it  was,  and  emigration  on 
a  huge  scale  is  hinted  at.  It  is  more  the  infringe- 
ment of  personal  liberty  and  the  fear  of  further 
restrictions  by  sumptuary  laws  than  a  longing 
for  liquor  that  actuates  millions  of  people.  The 
lengths  fanatical  extremists  may  go  to  may 'be- 
come a  real  menace.  Already  a  small  army  of 
prohibition  spies  is  asked  for,  some  of  whose 
deeds  have  had  headlines  in  the  press  in  sensa- 
tional affairs.  The  matter  goes  into  the  citizen's 
castle,  his  home;  for  rulings  are  in  effect  that 
fruit  juices  and  ciders  come  within  the  law  if 
they  contain  over  one-half  per  cent  of  alcohol, 
and  violation  of  this  ruling  carries  the  same 
penalties  as  though  it  were  the  regular  manu- 
facture or  sale  of  stronger  liquors.  Let  the 
farmer  and  the  housewife  beware  lest  their 
canned  or  bottled  juices  begin  to  '"woric";  for 
the  one-half  percent  limit  is  quickly  reached. 
Any  home  may  be  searched  for  such  "liquors"'; 
and  under  conditions  where  the  owner  is  un- 
popular, information  might  at  any  time  be  lodg- 
ed that  would  cause  the  distressing  publicity 
of  a  '"raid",  if  nothing  worse. 

From  every  direction  come  reports  of  bene- 
ficial effects  of  iH'ohibition.  In  ten  Massachu- 
setts cities  the  arrests  dropped  80%,  from  4962 
to  805  within  a  month.  Springfield  enjoyed  a 
decline,  of  85%  in  crime.  Similar  figures  are 
given  out  in  Cincinnati,  Baltimore,  Chicago  and 
Xew  York.  Accidental  and  suicidal  deaths  have 
fallen  off.  The  prornised  increase  in  drug  fiends 
has  not  yet  materialized,  though  there  are  indi- 
cations that  it  e.Niists.  The  jail  at  Lowell,  Ma.?s., 
was  closed  and  tM-enty  employes  found  l>etter 
work.  The  Taunton,  Mass.,  jail  has  no  inhabit- 
ants. In  Columbus,  Ohio,  the  city  prisoi\  has 
been  vacant.  Houses  of  correction  are  being 
closed.  Atlantic  City  has  averaged  not  over  one 
arrest  a  day. 

TKc  parole  breakers  and  wife-beaters  have 
quit.  The  police  are  relieved  at  the  sudden 
lessening  of  the  dangerous  features  of  their 
work:  for.  according  to  tliem,  the  -Saturday 
night  "i^runks"  no  longer  have  to  be  rounded  up 
and  tended  \intil  sober,  the  singing  ■victim  and 
the  patTietic  crying  '"jag"'  are  no  more,  the 
dreaded  "fighting  drunk''  has  turned  pacifist, 
the  drunken  flirt  no  longer  tries  to  charm  the 
ladies,  and  the  profane  and  "'wild- west"  "drunks" 


are  not  found.  Accidents  are  diminished.  The 
police  have  less  to  fear  from  the  intoxicated 
chauffeur  and  truck  driver.  Mine  operators  no 
longer  chart  the  homes  of  workers  causing  dis- 
astrous accidents,  only  to  find  them  grouped 
about  the  local  saloons.  Railroad  managements 
sleep  more  sweetly;  for  the  danger  of  holo- 
causts is  practically  over,  as  far  as  tliey  may 
be  attributable  to  drink. 

The  health  of  the  people  is  bound  to  manifest 
improvement.  Mortality  and  disease  statistics 
will  not  be  available  till  the  end  of  the  year,  but 
the  absence  of  alcohol  as  an  irritant  and  dead- 
ener  of  tissues  should  cause  a  betterment  in  the 
bodily  condition  of  millions  of  former  addicts. 
The  burden  is  lifted  from  the  families  of  men 
that  once  spent  their  money  for  drink,  and 
mothers  no  longer  dread  the  possibility  of  their 
boys  having  their  careers  ruined  by  influences 
impossible  to  control.  If  the  Golden  Age  Wers 
here  and  the  whole  world  had  the  new  institu- 
tion in  force  such  a  scene  as  was  reported  iiv  a 
London  dispatch  could  not  have  happened: 

"■V'irtually  the  entire  male  population  of  the  village- 
of  Lagraaa,  Spain,  ^^•as  in  a  state  of  helpless  into.vication 
for  three  days  recently,  the  fi^hin^  industry  and  all  other 
work  Ijeing  at  a  complete  standstill.  Owing  to  the  stormy 
weather  a  number  of  eases'  of  spirits  laden  on  meomhag 
vessels  had  been  Trashed  overboard.  The  casks  were 
picked  up  by  villagers,  who  as-semblcd  in  a  building  and 
consumed  dozens  of  bottles  of- brandy,  rum  and  other 
spirits.  At  the  end  of  six  hours  the  crowd  was  found 
lying  about  the  iloor  in  au  unconscious  condition," 

In  some  respects  these  Christians  might  learn 
lessons  from  the  heathen;  for  it  is  certain  that 
nothing  more  discreditable  was  ever  seen  in  a 
settlement  of  American  Indians. 

Yet  there  is  a  powerful  political  reaction  to 
get  the  country  back  toward  the  condition  of 
liagrana.  The  issue  raised,  however,  is  not  the 
direct  one  of  pro-liquor,  but  that  of  personal 
liberty,  and  with  considerable  justice.  There 
was  seldom  a  drunken  man  who  would  not 
volubly  protest  his  personal  right  to  drink  and 
to  get  drunk,  regardless  of  the  personal  rights 
of  his  family,  his  employer,  and  other  people 
transgressed  upon  by  his  condition.  But  the  new 
issue  goes  to  the  roots  of  freedom.  As  ex-Mayor 
UajTTiond,  of  Newark,  puts  it : 

"There  is  a  tremendous  Tvave  of  reaction  against 
prohibition  from  one  end  of  the  land  to  the  other.  I  am 
not  interested  in  any  candidate  for  nomination  who  does 
not  stand  openly  and  valiantly  for  the  pergonal  liberty 
of  the  American  citizen.  Let  us  demand  candidates  for 
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President  and  \'i«-Prp>ident  who  not  only  stand  for 
thi.^.  but  iielievo  it  and  are  real  men  enough  to  say  so." 

The  ■"dry'  qur-stioii  got  promptly  into  the 
courts;  and  Rhode  Island  took  the  lead  with  a 
preforred  suit  to  test  the  constitutionality  of 
the  ncAv  institution,  saying  that  she  '"desires  to 
sue  the  United  States  on  the  ground  that  the 
Prohibition  Amendment  takes  away  the  right  of 
that  sovereigm  State  to  regulate  her  own  affairs, 
and  to  appeal,  too,  on  the  ground  that  when 
Rhode  Island  ratified  the  Constitution  originally 
she  did  so  with  a  reservation  that  she  would 
control  her  own  affairs'".  •'States  rights  rim 
mad,"  was  the  comment  of  a  Southern  editor 
on  the  Rhode  Island  "dry"  argument. 

However,  ther^  are  powerful  interests,  from 
Wall  Street  to  the  Vatican,  back  of  the  move- 
ment to  destroy  prohibition.  Eminent  lawj'ers 
are  employed,  and  even  the  Supreme  Court  is 
reported  to  have  promised  to  rush  a  decision  on 
the  Eighteenth  Amendment.  Governors  of  States 
are  lined  up  -with  the  "wets,"  promising  the 
people  that  everything  Avill  be  done  to  irrigate 
the  desert  as  quickly  as  possible.  State  legisla- 
tures are  passing  obviously  unconstitutional 
laws  providing  for  3%  and  o%  liquors,  so  great 
.  is  the  scramble  to  be  found  on  the  "right"  side 
of  the  question  whether  again  to  start  the  people 
toward  the  degradation  and  distress  of  a  drink- 
sodden  nation. 

And  why!  The  matter  has  developed  into  a 
clean-cut  religious  issue.  On  both  sides  the 
arnaies  arefalling  into  line.  The  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  to  whose  members  85%  of  the  saloons, 
breweries  and  distilleries  belonged,  through  its 
bishops  denounces  any  candidate  for  office  who 
has  the  temerity  to  have  dealings  with  the  pro- 
hibitionists. A  thousand  Protestant  clergymen 
of  New  York  State  signed  a  statement  that 
"New  York  State  is  the  danger  point  in  the 
whole  nation,  and  New  York  City  is  the  danger 
point  in  the  State"  in  the  "tremendous  struggle 
now, oh  for  the  retention,  protection  and  enforce- 
ment ij£. prohibition". 

The  Western  Christian  Advocate  puts  the 
shoe  right  on  and  openly  admits  that  the 
prohibition-amendment  movement  is  a  political 
affair  of  ^le  protestaut  churches,  saying: 

"It  ha,5  sC;^rcely  been  a  generation  since  the  Protestant 
bodies  oL"  thii  couutry  drew  together  and  formed  the 
Auti-Saloon  League  for  the  defeating  of  the  liquor 
irafiic.   That  was  a  form  of  federation  unknown  up  to 


that  time  among  religious  bodies.  But  the  leaders  nf 
the  churi'hes  had  fought  single-handed  the  enemy  of  the 
home  and  church  and  state.  They  had  made  small 
progress.  They  needed  to  get  together.  One  grand 
frontal  attack  "by  the  united  bodies  of  Proteitantism 
could  not  only  make  a  dent  in  the  armor  of  John  Barley- 
corn, but  put  him  down  and  dispatch  him.  That  policy 
had  been  demonstrated  a.^  of  the  most  profound  wisdom. 
The  -4.nti-Saloon  League,  representing  the  combined 
efforts  of  the  [Protestant  |  Christian  churches  of  Amer- 
ica, has  performed  its  function  to  the  great  delight 
of  all  good  citizens." 

Thus  has  Protestantism  been  enticed  under 
the  guise  of  doing  good  with  political  tools, 
into  what  amounts  to  the  same  kind  of  union  of 
church  with  state  that  they  so  loudly  denounce 
in  their  Romanist  brethren.  As  says  the  "Wash- 
ington correspondent  of  the  Boston  Tra'uscripi: 

'■Consider  first  that  the  Anti-Saloon  League  is  the 
cleverest,  shrewdest  and  mo.st  efficient  political  machine 
ever  built  up  in  this  country.  I  do  not  question  the 
perfect  right  of  all  of  them  to  advocate  and  fight  for 
prohibition,  nor  their  right  to  irsi.st  on  enforcement  of 
the  eigliteenth  amendment.  I  am  merely  dealing  with 
political  tendencies  that  may  have  to  do  with  our  larger 
liberties.  And  I  suggest  that  if  the  Anti-Saloon  League, 
with  all  its  vast  power,  is  the  political  arm  of  the 
organized  evangelical  churches,  and  at  the  same  time 
controls  the  [Protestant]  church  organization,  then  we 
have  in  effect  a  combination  of  church  and  state  in 
control  of  government,  and  that  combination  always  has 
been  and  always  will  be  a  menace  to  liberty,  no  matter 
what  church  it  happens  to  be.-" 

And  the  Protestant  churches  intend  to  make 
further  use  of  their  political  machine.  The  Anti- 
Saloon  League  has  finished  what  these  churches 
set  out  to  do  under  that  name.  In  the  same 
editorial  quoted  above,  the  Western  Christian 
Advocate  continuing  intimates  the  furtlier  direc- 
tion that  the  activities  of  this  organization  vnH 
take,  under  another  name : 

"Now  comes  another  alignment  of  the  churches  of 
Protestantism  under  the  organization  of  the  Interchurch 
World  Movement.  There  is  a  coming  together  to  organ- 
ise for  a  task  that  has  been  approached  by  the  denomina- 
tions singlv.  In  that  capacity  they  have  met  with  com- 
parative failure.  Their  responsibdity  was  too  large  for 
any  one  of  them  to  carry  alone.  What  one  of  them  could 
Christianize  America?  Could  any  two  of  them  work  the 
Christianizing  of  the  heathen  world?  Could  any  group 
of  them  undertake  successfully  a  program  of  recon- 
struction that  would  be  ample  for  the  nations  when  the 
peoples  of  the  earth  are  staggering  under  the  heaviest 
load  of  doubt  and  uncertainty  tliey  have  ever  carried? 
The  organi;:ation  of  the  Auti-Saloon  League  was  emi- 
nently providential.  Time  has  vindicated  iti  claim.  The 
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same  method  has  been  used  in  the  formation  of  the 
IntiTchurch  World  Movement.  We  are  trusting  that 
tliii  i.j  of  God  .iLso.  The  churches  get  together  for  the 
purpose  of  leading  one  united  drive  against  the  forces 
of  ignorance  and  the  resurgcace  of  pagauism.  Federation 
and  alliance  and  cooperation  and  a  united  leadership 
mean  the  solving  of  the  problems  that  have  hitherto 
cheeked  our  progress.  Time  will  vindicate  our  faith." 
There  is  much  more  to  this  prohibition  move- 
ment than  appears  on  the  surface.  Very  likely 
the  men  back  of  it  mean  well,  and  most  of  them 
seem  sincerely  desirous  of  doing  great  good. 
But  anytiiing  approaching  a  union  of  church 
and  state,  such,  for  example,  as  a  church  in 
politics,  has  invarialjly  created  worse  evils  than 
it  cured,  as  the  Anti-Saloon-Interchurch  zealots 
■will  discover.  Theirs  is  not  the  method  tliat  will 
bring  the  Golden  Age.  Kather  they  would  hinder 
it,  if  such  a  thing  were  possible ;  for  it  is  coming, 
and  coming  on  time. 

Beautiful  Belle  Isle  By  b.  e.  Rockivott 

BELLE  ISLE  is  Detroit's  playground,  not 
because  it  is  the  only  park  the  "city  dj-namic" 
has,  but  because  on  Belle  Isle,  or  "The  Island", 
as  all  Detroiters  call  it,  are  found  all  the  neces- 
sary conditions  for  the  thorough  enjoyment  of 
the  out-of-doors,  be  it  a  stroll  through  the  woods, 
a  boat  ride,  bathing  or  athletic  sports,  and  at 
the  same  time  there  are  to  be  found  all  the 
modern  conveniences  of  the  city. 

Belle  Isle  is  located  on  the  Detroit  Eiver 
opposite  the  foot  of  East  Grand  Boulevard,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  a  bridge.  It  is  easily 
reached  by  street  car,  auto,  or  ferry  boat. 

The  Island  is  over  two  miles  long  and  about 
a  half  mile  broad,  and  its  area  is  over  seven 
hundred  acres.  By  the  process  of  filling  in,  the 
city  is  adding  four  hundred  acres  more.  Near  its 
center  a  boulevard  extends  from  one  end  to  the 
other,  and  a  good  road  surrounds  it,  besides 
which  there  are  many  shady  lanes  and  Ijy-paths. 
Tlle^^rincipal  ways  on  the  Island  are  not  its 
boulev'ards  and  roads,  however,  but  its  water- 
ways. There  are  miles  and  miles  of  canals  with 
grassy  banks,  which  connect  with  two  lakes 
and  also  with  the  river.  The  beautiful  bridges 
spanning  the  canals  do  much  to  add  to  the 
charm  ojf  the  scenery. 

On  baild  concert  nights  a  most  unusual  sight 
is  to  be  seen.  A  band-stand  is  built  on  a  bridge 
over  one  of  the  principal  lagoons;  and  while  the 
sweet  strains  of  music   float  out  on  the  air, 


thousands  of  people  are  sitting  idly  in  their 
ornate  canoes,  piled  high  with  embroidered  and  , 
many  colored  cushions,  while  other  thousands 
are  seated  in  their  autos  on  shore  and  other 
thousands  of  less  fortunate  ones  occupy  the 
benches  on  the  canal  banks  or  sit  on  the  spacious' 
lawns.  The  encore  is  a  deafening  medley  of 
tooting  auto  horns  and  screeching  sirens. 

A  trip  around  the  island  reveals  many  things 
of  interest  as  well  as  the  great  variety  of  means 
for  enjoying  out-door  life.  There  is  the  Casino 
with  its  broad  verandas  filled  with  chatting 
people  sipping  sodas.  Then  there  are  the  domed 
horticultural  building,  the  aquarium  and  the  zoo, 
W'here  many  of  the  wonders  of  Gods  creation 
in  plant  and  animal  life  may  be  seen.  There 
are  the  yacht  club,  the  boat  clubs,  the  bathing 
beach,  athletic  fields,  recreation  buildings,  picnic 
grounds  and  real  woods  with  wild  flowers,  birds 
and  squirrels.  The  squirrels  are  very  tame, 
and  even  some  of  the  birds  will  vie  with  the 
squirrels  in  getting  peanuts  out  of  our  hands. 
No  doubt,  when  man's  present  destructive  in- 
stincts are  overcome  and  animals  are  no  longer  " 
hunted,  they  will  all  be  tame. 

As  we  skirt  the  river  we  see  the  never-ending 
procession  of  watercraft  passing.  Great  and 
grim  freighters,  sedate  passenger  steamers,  and 
gaudy  excursion  boats  -with  bands  playing  and 
flags  flying,  and  now  and  then  a  dignified  private 
yacht  win  slip  quietly  by;  and  darting  in  and 
out  among  all  these  are  the  little  popping  and 
snorting  speed-boats.  A  greater  tonnage  passes 
Belle  Isle  each  year  than  enters  the  harbors  of 
New  York,  London  and  Hong  Kong  combined. 

Even  in  winter  the  Island  is  Detroit's  play- 
ground. Broad  expanses  of  white  snow  replace 
the  green  lawns,  and  skaters  with  sweaters  and 
caps  replace  the  hatless,  shirt-sleeved  canoeists. 

Probably  no  city  in  thei  world  can  boast  of 
such  a  park;  for  it  is  wholly  devoted  to  outdoor 
pleasure.  The  Island  is  entirely  separate  from 
the  mainland  and  is  kept  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  Detroit  people  and  their  guests  real 
outdoor  fun  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

In  the  Golden  Age  Bello  'Isle  will  no  longer 
enjoy  its  present  xmique  distinction;  for  then 
even  the  desert  shall  blossom  as  the  rose  and  all 
the  solitary  places  shall  be  made  glad.  A  perfect 
people,  with  perfect  health  and  happiness  amid 
perfect  surroundings  will  then  enjoy  life  ever- 
lasting, as  a  resiilt  of  tie  death  of  our  Lord. 
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Building  With  a  Gun 

rn  HIS  gun  shoots,  not  bullets,  but  cement,  and 
-^  is  reported  to  do  certain  work  in  building 
operations  more  cheaply  and  quickly  than  any- 
thing hitherto.  It  was  first  tried  in  1910,  gradu- 
ally improved,  and  now  is  a  recognized  method 
of  good  building  construction. 

Least  of  all  things  does  the  cement-gnn  look 
like  a  gun,  but  more  like  a  partly  conical  tank 
orer  a  cylindrical  fireplane,  ^^•ith  a  hose  coming 
out  near  the  bottom.  The  cement  and  sand  are 
mixed  dry,  and  blown  out  through  the  hose  to 
the  point  of  application.  Just  as  the  mixture 
reaches  the  nozzle,  water  is  introduced  into  it, 
and  water,  sand  and  cement  are  blown  together 
on  the  surface  which  is  to* be  covered  with 
cement.  The  particles  of  sand  act  as  tiny  ram- 
mers to  condense  and  compact  the  cement  al- 
ready attached  to  the  surface.  After  ramming 
the  cement  to  the  unusual  density  that  charac- 
terizes the  cement,  or  gunite,  as  it  is  termed 
when  applied  by  this  method,  some  of  the  sand 
rebounds  and  drops  to  the  ground.  After  appli- 
cation the  substance  quickly  hardens  in  position. 

The  strength  of  cement  put  on  with  a  cement 
gun  is  extraordinary,  being  three  to  five  times 
as  strong  as  cement  laid  by  the  ordinary  hand 
method.  It  is  a  perfect  process  for  applying 
cement  to  old  surfaces ;  for  there  is  no  difference 
in  strength  between  the  body  of  the  cement  and 
the  line  of  application.  A\'hen  one  section  is 
joined  to  another,  the  joints  are  as  strong  as 
the  rest.  The  reason  is  that  the  cement  is  shot 
with  a  pressure  of  313  pounds  to  the  square  inch, 
and  penetrates  the  underlying  surface.  Of 
course,  the  surface  to  be  cemented  is  first  thor- 
oughly cleaned  with  the  cement  guji,  used  as 
a  sand  blast. 

Oft^^of  the  first  uses  of  gunite  was  in  the  fire 
and  rust  protection  of  tlie  heavy  steel  in  tho 
lower  levels  of  the  great  New  York  Central 
Station  in  Xew  York.  The  columns  and  girders 
were  coated  two  or  three  inches  deep  with  the 
cement  at^a  cost  of  about  15  cents  a  square  foot. 
The  work-is  permanent  because  the  cement  is  so 
dense  and  adheres  so  closely  to  the  steel  that 
moisture  cannot  reach  the  metal,  a  result  unat- 
tainable with  paint  or  concrete.  The  steel  work 


in  the  famous  "Woolworth  Building  in  New  York 
is  also  protected  with  gunite. 

The  new  cement  is  successfully  employehl  in 
putting  a  cement  exterior  on  houses.  What  are 
practically  solid  cement  walls  are  quickly  built 
up  with  the  eement  gun,  walls  that  af^  moisture 
proof  and  have  no  joints,  seams  Of  surfaces^ 
subject  to  disintegration.  Unlike  ordinary  con- 
crete walls  the  porous  wooden  forms  used  in 
pouring  concrete  walls  are  needless.  Only  one 
light  back  wail  is  necessary;  the  wire  netting,  or 
other  metallic  reinforcetaent  is  iilaeed  propefly 
over  the  wooden  background  atid  the  gunite  shot 
at  the  surface.  In  an  hour  a  solid  eement  wall 
can  be  built  out  to  a  thickness  of  several  inches, 
then  scraped  or  smoothed  down,  and  finally  • 
finished  with  a  thin  waterproofing  or  ornamen- 
tal layer  of  white  or  colored  cement,  resulting 
in  a  building  of  iinusual  attractiveness  aiid 
solidity.  Brick,  tile,  stone  and  wooden  buildings 
may  be  resurfaced  by  the  new  process. 

It  often  happens  that  stone,  brick,  or  concrete 
walls  or  foundations  in  exposed  positions  wear 
away,  or  deteriorate  to  a  depth  of  several  inches 
or  more.  The  cement  gun  repairs  such  wear  and 
tear  quickly  and  economically,  and  it  has  been 
employed  on  worn  bridge  abutments,  founda- 
tions, cement  piles,  and  the  surfaces  of  dams  and 
sea  walls.  Gunite  may  be  seen  protecting  the 
stone  sides  of  deep  railroad  cuts.  It  covers  the 
sides  and  walls  of  mine  passages.  It  protects 
the  shafts  and  timberings  of  mines  and  of 
structures  where  there  is  a  fire  hazard.  It 
furnishes  a  waterproof  lining  to  the  canals  and 
ditches  of  irrigation  systems,  and  to  leaky  reser- 
voirs. Protection  is  furnished  in  chemical  works 
against  the  corrosive  action  of  chemicals.  Ships 
are  built  with  it.  Coke  ovens  and  blast  furniaces 
are  repaired  with  it.  Its  uses,  in  time,  w^ill 
become  innumerable. 

For  ages  the  world  has  been  looking  for  the 
ideal  building  material  and  the  ideal  building 
method.  Perhaps  in  gunite  and  the  cement  gun 
lies  the  great  forward  step  in  the  building  indus- 
try; for  in  the  Golden  Age  ten  homes  must  be 
erected  to  one  now,  and  when  people  are  plan- 
ning to  live  forever,  as  will  ultimately  be  the 
case  in  the  good  age  coming,  houses  must  be  of 
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llie  most  permanent  character — such  structures 
as  are  built  of  extremely  dense  hard  and  durable 
prodncts  of  the  the  cement  gun. 

As  tJie  timber  supply  becomes  more  and"  more 
depleted  it  is  fortunate  indeed  for  a  needy 
world  that  cement  comes  forward  as  a  suitable 
substitute  for  building  purposes. 

Toucher  Steel 

STEEL  is  variously  defined  on  the  bases  of 
the  amount  of  carbon  in  the  iron' and  of  the 
^  qualities  of  the  alloy;  for  steel  is  an  alloy  of 
iron  and  carbon.  As  usually  manufactured, 
steel  has  lacked  in  uniform  consistency,  causing 
uneven  wear  and  strength;  or  in  strength  it  has 
lacked  the  hardness  or  toughness  requisite  in 
the  often  rapid  operations  of  efficient  modern 
manufacture.  The  effort  has  been  made  to  pro- 
duce steel  that  would  possess  the  proper  quality 
to  fit  it  for  certain  lands  of  work  to  which  iron 
was  unequal.  Purer  and  more  uniform  steel  was 
finally  made  by  the  crucible  and  electric  pro- 
cesses.- Harder,  stronger  or  tougher  steels  were 
produced  by  alloying  the  basic  steel  ^vith  certain 
metals.  An  immense  variety  of  experiments 
were  made,  and  certain  alloys  of  steel  survived 
as  the  fitte.st,  and  are  Avidely  known  among  steel 
men.  Among  the  best  known  are  nickel  steel, 
vana:dium  steel,  chrome  steel  and  tungsten  steel. 

During  the  war,  when  expense  cut  less  figure 
than  with  a  country  legally  at  peace,  a  formerly 
■  neglected  element,  molybdenum,  was  alloyed  with 
steel,  with  gratifying  result.  In  the  past  molyb- 
denum had  gained  a  bad  name  on  account  of  its 
associates;  for  with  it  there  had  been  certain 
impurities  that  ruined  the  steel  with  which  the 
molybdenum  was  mixed.  ^Mien  further  experi- 
ments were  made  %\-ith  pure  molybdenum,  the 
alloy  of  molybdenum- steel  was  found  to  be 
remarkably  tougli.  Plates  of  this  alloy  might  be 
quite  thin  and  yet  impenetrable  to  bullets,  so 
the  British  tanks  were  encased  in  molybdenum- 
steel,  against  which  machine-gun  bullets  stream- 
ed, without  effect  at  ;J0  foot  range.  In  the  United 
States  the  crank-shafts  of  the  Liberty  motors 
were  reported  to  be  made  of  this  alloy.  So 
tough  is  it  that  a  cold  axle  was  twisted  six  times 
around  •without  breaking  or  showing  cracks. 

Theij future  of  this  alloy  depends  on  the  price 
and  the  sii^ply;  for  during  the  war  it  ranyed 
from  H  a  pound  up — a  price  too  high  for  peace 
purposes.  It  may  find  a  place  in  variou.s  parrs 
of  automobiles,  trucks  smd  airplanes,  where 


great  toughness  is  indispensable  at  any  price. 
As  the  day  of  preparation  for  the  Golden  Age 
advances,  progress  is  made  to  an  unbelievable 
extent  in  every  line  of  endeavor  that  is  not 
fettered  by  limitations  of  thought  and  research. 
When  the' shackles  of  the  past  and  the  present 
are  all  broken,  the  advancement*that  will  appear 
everywhere  will  be  astonishing. 

Asphalt  from  Kentucky 

VENEZUELA  and  the  asphalt  trust  are  the 
thoughts  that  flash  when  asphalt  is  men- 
tioned. It  is  new  to  think  of  this  sticky  blackness 
as  a  home  product.  But  in  Edmonston  County, 
on  the  Nolin  River,  some  70  miles  south  of 
Louisville,  the  Kentucky  Eock  Asphalt  Com- 
pany is  blasting  asphalt  rock  at  the  rate  of 
1,000  tons  a  day. 

Once  there  were  in  Edmonson  County  the 
sands  of  a  dried-up  sea,  which  instead  of  form- 
ing into  ordinary  sandstone,  hecame  impreg- 
nated with  petroleum.  The  volatile  oils  have 
long  since  evaporated,  but  the  heavier  constitu- 
ents remain,  in  a  bed  of  rock  dozens  of  feet  thick. 

Now  that  the  country  is  about  to  embark  on 
good-road  building  running  into  the  billions  of 
dollars,  there  arises  a  hungry  demand  for  such 
asphalt  as  Kentucky  can  supply.  There  is  an 
immense  quantity  ready  for  the  dynamite.  The 
preparation  is  simple.  The  soil  covering  of  rock 
bed  is  swept  away  by  hydraulic  nozzles  throw- 
ing water  at  140  pounds  pressure.  The  blasted 
rock  is  broken  and  pulverized,  and  is  then 
ready  for  use. 

On  the  road  tlie  pulverized  asphalt  rock  is 
laid  over  a  broken-stone  or  concrete  base  or 
upon  an  old  brick  or  cobble  street.-  It  patches 
holes  and  worn  spaces  in  old  asphalt  streets 
and  avenues.  Worn-out  macadam  streets  become 
like  new  when  surfaced  with  it.  Heat  is  not 
used,  but  the  powdered  intone  is  spread  out  and 
rolled  cold  under  the  ordinary  road-rollers. 

Ten  years  ago  no  one  would  have  thought  of 
making  successful  use  of  the  asplmlt  of  the 
Kentucky  field:  for  as  mere  asplialt  it  is  not 
nsable.  But  sudden  call  for  better  roads  imme- 
diately brought  irito  favorable  attention  this 
remarfcal)li\  because  already  prepared,  road 
material.  Mother  Earth  has  within  her  bosom 
many  like  treasure?,  which  as  field  after  field  of 
opportunity  opens  up  in  the  Clolden  Age,  wLU 
come  forth  for  the  good  of  man. 
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Patents  and  Business 

A  PATENT  is  a  kind  of  goveniment  insurance 
on  the  lewarcl  of  ability;  Tliis  definition 
took  form  before  the  day  of  big  busiiiesjj.  Now 
it  is  stated  that  the  17-year  limit  upoa  a  patent 
is  aomethiiis-  to  protect  the  public  against  the 
rapacity  oi'  patentees.  .Still  another  explanation 
is  that  a  paleiit  is  a  device  for  keejiing  the  public 
from  getting  the  benefit  of  a  patentee's  improve- 
ment— this  owing  to  the  proneness  of  "impor- 
tant" eorpoi'ations  to  buy  up  patents  to  keep  the 
new  idea  from  displacing  their  own  products. 
Again,  a  patent  is  a  plan  for  letting  piratical 
competitors  know  exactly  what  you  are  doing,  so 
tliat  they  may  cover  the  market  before  you  can. 
Whatever  a  patent  may  be,  the  present  crisis, 
with  its  perplexing  flux  in  the  elements  of  the 
entire  social  order,  seems  to  call  fof  a  new 
appraisal  of  the  patent  situation  and  a  fresh 
arrangement  suited  to  the  interests  of  both  the  ■ 
inventor  and  society. 

There  are  seven  objections  to  the  present 
patent  grants: 

First,  in  a  competitive  system  of  manufacture 
and  trade,  a  monoply  such  as  is  obtained 
through  a  patent  is  inharmonious  with  the 
general  arrangement.  Under  the  New  Zealand 
patent  law  any  one  is  permitted  to  manufacture 
the  article  patented,  but  each  manufacturer 
must  pay  the  inventor  a  royalty.  This  in  most 
instances  gives  the  inventor  a  larger  return 
than  under  the  American  law,  because  he  re- 
ceives a  profit  on  the  product  of  many  factories 
in  contrast  to  the  limited  profit  obtainable  in 
the  avera.ore  inventors  little  shop.  The  public 
immediately  obtains  the  benefit  of  the  inventors 
skill  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  the  real 
importance  of  the  device. 

Second,  by  the  present  system  great  and  im- 
portaiLt  tju.<ine;-,ves  may  be  disturbed,  injured  or 
ruined  by  tb.c  appearance  of  a  new  invention. 
'_"lii.-;  difticully  is  inherent  in  the  nature  of  things 
— a  new  vleviee  must  displace  an  inferior  one. 
But  by  d]^  Xew  Zealand  plan,  a  business  that 
miglit  oilier\\ise  be  injured  could  add  the  new 
invention  to  its  li7ie  of  products,  and  both  it  and 
the  inventor  secure  the  benefit  of  his  ingenuity. 

Third,  jiatents  now  cause  an  endless  amotint 


of  litigation,  the  incentive  to  whii-U  would  dis- 
appear under  the  Xew  Zealand  plan,  because 
the  fear  of  injury  to  established  business  would 
not  exist,  and  the  patentee  could  coUecv  his 
royalties  through  a  simple  application  to  the 
proper  government  bureau,  which  would  compel 
an  accounting  and  settlement  oit  a  jtist  basis. 

Fourth,  patents  now  benefit  the  capitalist  at 
the  expense  of  the  inventor.  This  is  so  great  an 
evil  that  many  persons  of  genius  are  kept  from 
troubling  themselves  ^^-ith  good  inventions,  on 
account  of  the  probability  that  they  will  get 
nothing  for  their  pains.  The  new  plan  would 
help  the  capitalist  and  insure  a  proper  return 
to  the  inventor  of  any  really  beneficial  invention, 
for  some  one  would  be  bound  to  take  up  the 
manufacture  of  anj-thing  new  that  promises 
to  yield  a  profit. 

Fifth,  the  present  patent  system  sets  no  limit 
to  what  the  public  may  be  obliged  to  pay  for  the 
use  of  a  good  invention.  A  capitalist  in  exclusive 
control  of  an  invention  for  which  there  ia  a  great 
natural  demand,  may  extort  almost  any  stun 
from  those  that  desire  to  tise  it;  but  under  the 
proposed  method  every  meritorious  device  would 
promptly  be  made  by  many  concerns  and  the 
price  would  become  subject  to  the  law  of  com- 
petition, and  a  goverimient  bureau  would  deter- 
mine equitably  the  amount  the  inventor  is  to 
receive  as  his  share  of  the  proceeds. 

Sixth,  there  is  now  no  penalty  for  the  non-use 
of  an  invention,  and  many  a  useful  article  is 
kept  off  the  market  to  protect  existing  vested 
interests  that  would  be  injured  by  its  appear- 
ance. The  new  plan  would  make  the  use  of  an 
article  subject  entirely  to  the  good  judgment  of 
experienced  manufacturers  as  to  the  probability 
of  sales  being  made  with  a  new  invention. 

Seventh,  the  present  patent  law  enables  the 
owner  of  a  patent  to  boycott  other  inventions. 
This  is  because  of  court  decisions  that  a  patentee 
may  prescribe  what  other  devices  may  or  may 
not  be  used  in  connection  with  his  device.  Under 
this  law  many  an  improvement  or  minor  appli- 
ance of  great  use  in  connection  with  existing 
articles  is  kept  out  of  the  market.  It  is  plain 
that  the  adoption  of  the  ^^sew  Zealand  patent 
law  would  eliminate  this  evU  at  a  stroke. 
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Other  improvements  suggest  themselves  in 
connection  with  the  proposed  change  in  th^ 
patent  situation.  There  would  be  no  objection 
to  giving  an  inventor  a  life  interest  in  his  inven- 
tion, or  a  term  interest  to  his  surviving  wdfe  or 
dependent  childi-en;  for  the  chief  interest  of  the 
public,  i.  e.,  the  opportunity  to  have  unrestricted 
use  of  an  invention,  would  be  provided  for.  The 
poor  inventor  would  be  especially  encouraged, 
and  would  doubtless  give  the  world  the  benefit 
of  his  inventiveness,  made  the  more  active  by 
the  spur  of  poverty.  Capitalists  would  help 
genius  in  return  for  a  share  in  the  royalties. 
There  would  not  be  so  many  piratical  patent 
lawyers,  and  there  might  be  fewer  miliion£iires, 
a  calamity  over  which  there  would  be  few  tears 
shed.  The  courts  would  he  lightened  of  the 
burden  of  innumerable  patent  cases;  for  every 
case  would  be  heard  and  settled  merely  by  proof 
properly  submitted  before  a  regular  government 
bureau.  The  present  tendency  toward  the  use  of 
new  inventions  in  secrecy  would  cease. 

Something  like  the  New- Zealand  patent  system 
may  be  looked  for  in  the  better  arrangement  of 
the  Golden  Age.  It  will  not  be  true  as  now  that 
inventors  as  a  class  will  have  to  say,  "T  have 
laboured  in  vain,  I  have  spent  my  strength  for 
nought,  and  in  vain"  (Isaiah  49:4),  but  rather 
they  "shall  long  enjoy  the  work  of  their  hands; 
thev  shall  not  labour  in  vain,  nor  brins  forth 
for' trouble".— Isaiali  6.5:22,  2r:. 

Chain  Stores 

Hx\RD  as  it  is  for  a  businL'ss  that  has  to 
go  under  when  some  great  improvement 
emerges,  the  improvement  is  a  forward  step,  if 
beneficial  to  the  common  people.  The  small 
stores  have  decreased  greatly  in  importance  and 
many  have  quit  since  the  advent  of  the  chain 
store,  but  the  latter  is  a  benefit  to  the  public. 
Anything  based  on  righteous  principles  that 
keeps  do\\Ti  the  cost  of  living  is  in  tlie  public 
interest.  The  chain  stores,  except  where  they 
have  talcen  to  profiteering,  sell  goods  clieaper 
than  the  ordinary  small  store.  They  purchase 
in  inuiiense  quantities  at  the  lowest  possible 
figure,  ^heia:  overhead  co:*t  is  small.  They  have 
a  quick Jtuniover  of  capital,  so  that  the  same 
capital  is  used  several  times  a  year  in  buying 
new  goods,  and  the  profit  per  sale  can  be  cor- 
respondingly less.  The  average  proiit  in  the 
chain  stores  is  about  ten  cents  on  the  dollar  sold. 


Prior  to  the  war  the  chain  stores  specialized 
exclusively  in  goods  for  the  poor,  but  since  then 
Ihey  have  expanded  their  field  and  are  providing 
ehe'apei-  goods  for  other  classes  forced  by  the 
high  cost  of  liv-ing  to  economize  in  their  expenses. 
The  principal  chain  stores  with  their  capital- 
izations are: 

F.  W.  Woohv'orth  Company .$e3,5OO,O0O 

United  Drug  Company .43,000,000 

S.  H.  Kiess  &  Company...- 13,740,000 

Jones  Brothers  Tea  Company 14,000,000 

S.  S.  Kresge  Company 12,000,000 

McCrory  Stores  Corporation  '■ — 6,178,900 


Total. 


.?155,418,900 


This  is  a  vast  capital;  but  it  is  probable  that 
there  is  no  equal  sum  so  usefully  employed, 
outside  of  the  gigantic  cooperative  systems  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  Continent. 

The  profits  of  the  businesses  expressed  in 
dividends  on  common  stock,  are  quite  reasonable, 
certainly  nothing  that  could  be  objected  ^to  as 
profiteering,  as  follows :  Woohvorth  $8,  United 
Drug  $7,  Kresge  $6,  Kress  $4,  and  Jones 
Brothers  $2;  an  average  of  about  $7,  the  aver- 
age being  high  because  of  the  higher  earnings  of 
the  larger  businesses.  Actual  earnings,  part  of 
which  were  not  paid  out  in  dividends,  were  in 
1919 :  United  Drug  $17.50,  Kresge  $15.61,  Wool- 
worth  $12.43,  Kress  $7.45,  McCrory  $5.25, 
Jones  $1.01.  The  Jones  dividend  of  $2  evidently 
represents  two  years'  profits.  The  real  profits 
on  the  business  were  much  greater;  for  much  of 
the  common  stock  does  not  represent  money 
invested,  but  good  will  or  other  intangible  ele- 
ments that  sometimes  go  to  make  up  wealth. 

Businesses  of  this  character,  which  malce  a 
reasonable  profit,  are  a  distinct  asset  to  the 
present  social  order.  They  or  something  like 
them  may  characterize  the  immense  emporiums 
of  the  Golden  Age,  when  populations  will  be  five 
to  ten  times  what  they  are  now. 

The  Weary  Sea  Bird 

"The  v.eary  sea-bird  goes  to  sleep 
On   tossing   waves. 
Untroubled  by  the  storm,  the  deep, 
I u  trust  that  saves. 

'^t  is  the  hollow  of  thy  hand 
That  shapes  its  nest. 
So,  though  I  may  not  understand, 
ilake  me  to  rest" 
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Law  and   Order  Bu  Netcton  T.  Hartshome 

IN  THE  physical  universe  law  is  inexorably 
enforced;  but  it  is  clear  that  the  Creator  is 
still  at  work,  involving  an  apparent  though  not 
real  disorder.  All  things  are  gradually  respond- 
ing to  the  laws  of  the  universe. 

In  the  spiritual  world  there  is  also  disorder, 
apparently  the  result  of  disrespect  for  author- 
ity— the  gratification  of  selfish  desires  of  in- 
di\iduals,  regardless  of  the  rights  and  interests 
of  other  people. 

This  seemingly  chaotic  condition  is  due,  not 
to  a  lack  of  ability  to  control  on  the  part  of  the 
Creator  of  all  things,  but  to  unfinished  condi- 
tions in  construction,  the  same  as  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  house.  To  the  observer  who  does 
not  know  the  plan  of  the  finished  structure  whicli 
the  builder  is  working  out,  there  seems  to  be 
disorder.  The  condition  of  disorder  in  the 
spiritual  world  is  analogous  to  the  condition  of 
disorder  in  the  physical  world. 

In  human  history  we  have  an  up-to-date 
record  of  the  two  final  stages  in  the  process  of 
construction  of  this  planet.  The  finishing  touches 
Avill  have  been  made  when  the  polar  ice-caps 
will  have  entirely  melted. 

In  the  spiritual  social,  political,  economic  and 
religious  world  we  have  an  up-to-date  record  of 
the  final  changes  in  its  construction;  and  the 
final  touch  \\ill  have  been  made  when  gratifica- 
tion of  self  at  the  expense  of  others,  and  to  their 
detriment,  will  have  been  eliminated  and  when 
the  law  of  love  for  the  Creator  and  for  fellow 
man  will  prevail  in  every  heart.  The  abolishing 
of  chattel  and  wage  slavery  and  of  the  rum 
traffic  is  a  prominent  phase  of  this  constructive 
process,  now  nearing  completion,  the  consumma- 
tion pf  which  is  now  coming  -within  the  range 
of  our-'mental  perceptions. 

The  polar  ice-caps,  which  at  their  maximum, 
just  after  the  Xoachian  deluge,  approximated 
in  area  11,000,000  square  mtlos,  have  now  nieltod 
to  an  arcH  approximating  7,000,000  square  miles. 
Ice  is  a  niarked  devitalizing  agent;  and  these 
vast  areas'of  ice  were  the  agents  which  shortened 
human  life  from  duration  of  nearly  1,000  years 
before  the  deluge  to  70  years,  more  or  less, 
after  that  event. 


As  the  area  of  ice  diminishes,  vital  energy 
(and  prolonged  life)  follows;  and  -when  all  the 
ice  on  the  planet  has  melted,  as  it  ^vill  in  the  not 
distant  future  (ice  on  the  planet  being  abnormal, 
normal  conditions  are  steadily  asserting  them- 
selves), human  vitality  will  not  only  be  gradu- 
ally restored  to  what  it  was  before  the  deluge, 
when  men  lived  nearly  1,000  years,  but  to  far 
greater  vitality;  for  even  before  the  deluge  a 
devitalizing  agent  (a  dense  cloud  shutting  off 
the  sunlight)  prevented  the  development  of 
normal  vitality.  Organic  life  does  not  reach 
normal  conditions  in  constant  shade.  Hence  we 
perceive  that  never  since  Adam  has  the  human 
race  l!:no^^'n  normal  conditions.  For  1,656  years 
it  lived  in  the  shade ;  and  for  4,344  years  it  has 
lived,  chilled  and  benumbed,  in  the  glacial  age, 
at  the  close  of  which  we  are  living. 

All  of  New  England,  thence  west  along  the 
same  latitude  to  the  Pacific,  varied  by  thermal 
conditions  of  air  currents  and  altitude— all  was 
under  ice  hundreds  of  feet  deep.  The  -vital  belt 
where  conditions  of  life  were  then  most  favor- 
able was  located  in  Guatamala.  But  when  the 
north  wind  blew  from  off  the  vast  ice-fields, 
frost  and  even  snow  in  summer  must  have  re- 
sulted ;  and  when  the  south  wind  blew  from  the 
near  equator  the  heat  must  have  been  excessive 
and  the  sudden  changes  from  one  extreme  to 
the  other  racked  the  himian  body.  This  explains 
the  reason  why  a  cave,  during  that  period,  was 
a  very  comfortable  and  healthful  residence,  and 
why  the  next  best  was  a  stone  house  -with  walls 
four  feet  thick,  such  as  the  prehistoric  buildings 
found  in  that  latitude  in  both  the  northern  and 
soutliern  hemispheres.  The  caves  in  E-nrope 
were  all  inhabited  for  centuries. 

Formative  processes  are  slow;  and  physical 
formations  pass  through  many  stages  before 
final  cr>'stallization  to  the  strata  which  are  the 
bones,  so  to  speak,  of  the  planets. 

Tn  the  spiritual  world  the  same  age-long  pro- 
cesses go  on;  and  by  what  he  sees  going  on  or 
by  what  he  meets  in  his  personfd  experience  no 
man  can  tell  what  ^vill  be  the  ultimate  formation 
of  which  he  is  only  an  insignificant  fraction,  as 
Iiliable  now  as  clay.  He  is  as  absolutely  ignorant 
of  his  ultimate  state  as  is  the  horse  or  the  cow, 
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unless  he  lias  access  to  the  book  in  wliicliliistory 
past,  present  and  future  is  given,  by  which  the 
Creator  of  ailtliings  takes  man  into  his  confi- 
dence and  sliows  him  the  facts. 

This  Book  may  be  before  the  man  all  his  life 
and  he  may  eveii  read  it  every  day ;  but  without 
faith  in  it,  the  Book  is  merely  a  collection  of 
paper,  covered  with  printed  words  that  mean 
nothing  fo  him.  He  has  no  real  access  to  it. 

Though  in  that  Book  it  is  repeatedly  stated, 
and  logically  demonstrated,  that  the  normal 
condition  of  man  is  eternal  existence,  as  age- 
lasting-  as  the  granite  strata  of  the  planet,  yet  he 
sees,  himself  ordy  apart  of  the  sticky  mass  on 
tJie  shore  of  time.  The  records  in  earth  strata 
and  fossils  conabined  with  human  historic  re- 
cords, also  of  biological  and  chemical  research, 
all  demonstrate  the  unerring  accuracy  of  tliis 
standard  authority — the  greatest,  most  compre- 
hensive and  concise  encyclopedia  extant. 

A  earefvil  and  pains -taking  study  of  this  great 
Textbook,  not  from  the  narrow  standpoint  of 
Geological -technique  woven  about  one  passage 
or  group  of  statements  to  prove  some  denomina- 
tional creed,  but  taken  as  a  whole — a  pains- 
taking study  of  it  in  connection  with  what  we 
find  in  secular  history  and  with  the  events  we 
see  taking  place  today — discloses  to  us  the  fact 
that  we  are  near  a  great  focal  point  in  the 
creation  of  the  physical  and  spiritual  universe 
-^the  consummation  of  the  age,  the  greatest 
epoch  since  the  Noachian  deluge,  the  momentous 
point  of  time  fixed  by  the  great  Creator,  ^-hen 
for.  the  first  time  since  the  creation  of  Adam 
those  who  comply  with  certain  conditions  named 
in  this  authoritative  Book  will  enter  the  normal 
state  designed  for  man — eternal  life  on  this 
planet — and  will  never  see  death.  Of  course  it  is 
obvious  that  many  years  will  be  required  to 
demonstrate  literally  the  accuracy  of  this  con- 
clusion by  pointing  to  those  who  have  lived 
hundreds  of  years;  nevertheless  it  can  be  de- 
raonstiated  that  the  chang-es  in  physical,  social, 
economic,  religious  and  spiritual  conditions  are 
phenomenal,  and  are  precisely  as  forecasted  in 
Biblical  statements  concerning  this  time — con- 
ditions that. were  forecasted  to  bf>  followed  l\v 
other  coVidltipns  under  which  eternal  life  on 
earth  woj^d  be.sin  to  be  normal  for  mankind. 
Medical  experts  claim  that  once  a  means 
pould  be  found  to  prevent  tlie  cells  in  old  people 
from  breaking  down,  endless  Viic  would  follow. 
We  are  living  in  a  period  of  phenomenal 


scientific  attainment  in  almost  every  di^part- 
ment;  and  though  we  know  that  literally  all 
attainments  are  governed  by  natural,  not  :ruper- 
jiatural,  law,  and  that  no  miracles  are  performed, 
yet,  for  instance,  the  fixing  of  the  intangible 
human  voice  in  tangible  material  and  the  giving 
of  it  out  again  with  all  of  its  delicate  intonations 
by  turning  a  crank,  and  the  talking  half  across 
the  world  without  any  wire  connection,  while 
not  miracles,  are  as  phenomenal  as  any  miracle 
that  was  ever  performed.  Xo  one  will  deny  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Edison  that  we  are  only  on  the 
threshold  of  scientific  attainment,  that  what  is 
to  come  will  make  what  now  is,  seem  very  tame 
and  commonplace. 

As  we  emerge  from  the  darlcness  of  the  past 
our  perspective  grows  wider;  and  as  the  light 
of  the  new  day  increases  we  gradually  distin- 
guish a  new  world  of  surpassing  glory  wherein 
Ihere  will  be  no  disorder  because  the  law  will 
be  just  and  will  be  enforced  "with  divine  -ft-isdom, 
love  and  power.  Then  love  of  the  great  heavenly 
Father  and  his  Son,  the  Christ,  will  fill  every 
heart  mth  joy,  and  the  human  race  will  come 
back  (re-created)  from  the  grave  with  songs 
of  gladness. — Isaieih  35 ;  10. 
Statistical  Religion  and  The  Press 

ROGER  ^\.  B.4.BS0N.  Statistician,  in  his  special 
letter  of  itareh  sixteenth  says,  "Statistics 
show  conclusively  that  Jesus'  teachings  were 
sound  and  most  business  men  who  have  acquired 
riches  freely  admit  it."  After  wealth  has  been 
amassed  it  is  statistically  correct  to  urge  the 
poor  to  follow  Jesus'  teachings  and  be  content 
with  what  they  liave,  lest  peradventure  the 
wealthy  be  called  to  account. 

John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  is  said  by  the  N'ew 
Tork  papers  to  have  spoken  to  6,000  people  in 
the  Hippodrome  on  April  eighteenth,  in  the 
great  drive  to  raise  $336,777,000  for  the  Inter- 
church  World  Movement.  The  Hippodrome  has 
4,800  seats,  nearly  one  third  of  which  nre  in 
the  gallery.  Ten  persons  who  were  present 
have  reported  to  us  that  the  gallery  was  almost 
empty,  and  none  standing  an}n,vhere.  The  Xew 
Yofk  papers  gave  a  column  to  this  meeting. 

Wlien  Judge  Rutherford  spoke  in  tlie  same 
auditorium  ^lareh  twenty-first  every  seat  in  the 
buildin.?  was  occupied  and  all  the  standing  room 
allowed  by  the  city  fire  ordinances.  At  the 
doors  seven  thousand  people  wore  turned  away, 
many  of  them  in  tears.  Thfe  Xew  York  papers 
gave  not  a  line  to  tJiis  meeting. 
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New  Egg  Preserver 

AS  TllF,  season  for  lo'sv-prlcod  eggs  ap- 
proacliPs,  till.'  invention  of  \'iclor  L'laire- 
niont,  of  Santa  Crux.  California,  becoiues  of 
special  interest.  The^ourront  methods  of  keeping 
eggs  until  the  higli-prioecl  winter  soasion  have 
])een  cold  storaije,  and  the  preserving  of  thtiu 
in  ^:alt,  hrine  or  water-glass.  The  new  plan 
makes  it  possible  to  keep  eg'gs  witliout  the 
former  expensrlve  arrangements  and  without 
special  regard  to  the  temperature  to  whieh  the 
eggs  fire  subjected  during  the  summer.  Patents 
for  this  process  have  been  acquired  by  the 
Poultry  Producers  of  Central  California. 

The  Clairemont  process,  in  brief,  consist;'?'  of 
the  niomontary  application  of  a  heat  of  about 
2.jO°  in  a  special  solution,  which 'sterilizes  the 
air  in  the  eggs,  after  which  they  are  coated  with 
a  neutral  material  keeping  air  out  and  prevent- 
ing the  water  in  the  egg  from  evaporating.  The 
treated  eggs  cost  only  a  trifle  more  than  when 
first  bought,  which  presents  a  hope  of  attaining 
the  hitherto  unattainable — some  reduction  in 
the  cost  of  living,  without  ruining  the  farmer. 

There  is  no  reason  why  farmers,  indi\-idually 
or  in  connection  v.ith  their  dairies,  should  not 
use  this  egg-preserving  process,  hold  their  e!:^ss 
until  Avinter,  and  get  some  of  the  profits  that 
have  been  raked  off  by  the  packers  and  their 
friends.  Even  then  the  eggs  will  lie  cheaper 
than  they  have  been,  and  no  one  will  be.  the 
worse  off  except  those  mysterious  individuals, 
the  secret  order  of  profiteers. 

Chemical  Control  of  Weeds 

np'HE  customary  hoeing  and  cultivating  to  rid 
-*•  the  ground  oL"  weeds  is  not  alway.s  practic- 
able,-^but  chemicals  may  successfidly  destroy 
the  weeds.  Those  substances  either  kill  all  the 
plant!?,  or  act  selectively  and  kill  only  certain 
undesirable  growths. 

If  grain  llelds  ai-e  infested  with  wild  mustard, 
wild  radish,  small  ragweed,  pepper  grass,  pig- 
weed, orvliepherd"s  purse,  they  may  be  freed 
from  these  to  a  large  extent  by  a  20'^-  solution 
of  iron  ]ihosphate' — 100  pounds  to  .'lO  gallons  of 
water.  This  nuist  be  sprayed  with  a  tine  nozxle 
which  applies  the  mixture  as  a  mist;  for  the 


value  of  the  spray  lies  in  its  reaching  and  killing 
every  part  of  the  plant  above  ground.  The  work 
should  be  done  on  a  clear  day,  however;  for  a 
shower  will  wash  off  most  ot  the  clieraical. 

ilustard  among  cereals  is  difficult  to  kill,  but 
can  lie  reached  with  a  'jfi  solution  oi*  copper 
sulphate— 25  pounds  to  50  gallons  of  water— at 
the  rate  of  50  to  100  gallons  per  acre.  This 
equals  the  'lO'/c  iron  phosphate,  the  market  cost 
determijiing  \vhich,  is  to  be  used.  These  sprays 
injure  peas,  vetelies  and  potatoes,  among  which 
weeds  must  be  controlled  in  other  ways. 

Dandelions  and  ehiekweed  in  lawns  may  be 
exterminated  bya  15%  solution — 73  pounds  to 
.jO  gallons  of  water— of  iron  phosphate,  sprayed 
on  by  a  hand  or  power  sprayer  with  a  Vermorol 
type  of  nozzle.  Dandelions  should  be  sprayed 
when  they  begin  to  bloom,  or  on  a  bright  day 
after  the  laAvn  has  been  mowed.  This  spray  will  . 
not  kill  crab  grass  and  other  weed  grasses,  and 
is  injurious  to  clover. 

Moss  in  lawns  is  eradicated  with  a  15%  solu- 
tion of  iron  sulphate  at  the  rate  of  50  gallons 
per  acre.  After  this  spray  has  been  used  a  few 
times,  it  is  well  to  use  a  '3% — 15  pounds  to  50 
gallons — solution  of  nitrate  of  soda,  to  stimulate 
the  growth  of  the  grass. 

Plaintains  and  daisies  may  be  eliminated  by 
u.<e  of  substances  called  lawn  sands,  usually  a 
mixture  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  sand  or 
brick  dust.  tSulphate  of  ammonia  is  somewhat 
poisonous  to  the  weeds,  but  acts  mainly  by 
stimulating  the  growth  of  the  grass,  and  crowd- 
ing out  the  weeds. 

In  driveways,  tennis  courts  and  walks,  whore 
it  is  desired  to  kill  all  vegetation,  a  solution  may 
l>e  used  of  1  to  2  pounds  of  arscnite  of  soda  to 
10  gallons  of  water,  applied  with  a  large  hand 
sprinkler  or  a  barrel  sprinliler  mounted  on 
wheels,  putting  plenty  of  the  solution  where  the 
v.eed.s  are  thick  and  less  where  they  are  thin. 
This  chemical  remains  in  the  soil  a  long  time, 
so  that  one  or  iwo  thorough  treatments  usually 
will  clean  up  the  area  treated.  If  weeds  are 
scatlert-d  about  lawns,  or  walks,  the  arsenite  of 
.>oila  may  be  applied  by  punching  a  hole  in  the 
<  rov.n  of  the  plant  and  pouring  a  little  of  the 
solution  into  the  hole. 
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Arseuite  o£  soda — 1  pound  to  5  gallons  of 
■water — ■ftill  kill  poi?on  ivy  at  the  foot  of  trees 
or  the  base  of  walls,  where  a  bare  spot  makes 
no  difference.  The  soil  should  be  thoroughly 
soaked  atid  the  sod  raised,  so  as  to  reac-h  the 
roots  with  the  mixture.  Along  fences  which  may 
harbor  insects  or  uiature  seeds,  the  same  chem- 
ical may  bo  sprinkled  so  as  to  leave  a  bare 
strip  along  the  fence. 

In  ponds  where  weeds  and  algte  form  slimes, 
the  undesirable  plants  may  be  killed  by  copper 
sulphate,  which  may  be  sprinkled  on  the  slime 
— 1*  ounces  to  2  gallons  of  water — or  put  into 
a  bag  and  dragged  through  the  water.  It  may  be 
put  in  small  handfuils  into  the  muck  abotit  the 
roots  of  the  plants.  The  amount  should  not 
exceed  one  pound  to  125,000  gallon.s  of  water. 
This  proportion  may  be  figured  by  estimating 
the  number  of  gallons  in  the  pond  by  multiplying 
by  6i  the  average  length,  breadth  and  depth  of 
the  pond  in  feet. 

It  is  by  such  methods  and  not  so  much  by 
miraculous  means  that  the  earth  will  gradually 
be  freed  from  objectionable  plants,  and  the 
Biblical  prophecy  fulfilled  to  the  effect  that-- 
because  the  weeds  will  finally  be  no  more — "In- 
."^tead  of  the  thorn  shall  come  up  the  fir  tree,  and 
instead  of  the  brier  shall  come  up  the  myrtle 
tree". — Isaiah  55 :  13. 

Killing  Cutworms 

MOST  city  dwellers  know  nothing  of  the  dis- 
appointment felt  by  a  gardener  when  he 
finds  carefully  sown  and  cultivated  plants  mys- 
teriously cut  off  as  by  a  knife  at  or  Just  below 
the  level  of  the  ground.  The  enemy  does  this 
repeatedly',  and  is  almost  never  seen.  To  get  at 
the  cutworm  is  like  an  operation  against  soldiers 
in  invisible  trenches  or  dugouts.  Almost  any 
juicy  plants,  such  as  grass,  clover,  corn,  wheat, 
oats,  garden  vegetables  and  flowering  plants, 
are  subjected  to  the  nocturnal  trench-raids  of 
thes»-gnemies  of  society. 

Cutworms  may  be  killed,  before  a  garden  is 
planted,  by  scattering  here  and  there  over  the 
ground  clover  heavily  t^prayed  -with  Paris  green. 
The  worms  coming  up  after  food  will  eat  the 
poison  ^nd  ^ie. 

After-*,  crop  is  planted  the  poison  may  be 
administered  in  a  different  manner.  Mix  thor- 
oughly a  peck  of  dry  bran,  one-fourth  pound  of 
white  arsenic  or  Paris  green,  a  pint  of  cheap 
molasses  and  two  gallons  of  water.  The  poisons 


should  be  handled  without  touching  the  hands 
to  them  at  all,  and  the  mi.\ing  done  with  a 
paddle.  After  the  mash  has  stood  several  hours, 
scatter  it  in  lumps  the  size  of  a  marble  over  the 
garden  and  near  the  bases  of  the  plants,  late  in 
the  day,  the  amount  prepared  siilficing  for  an 
acre.  CHldreu,  chickens  and  cattle  should  be 
kept  away  from  tlie  field,  until  a  rain  has  done 
away  with  the  poison.  One  treatment  usually 
kills  nearly  all  the  cutworms. 

For  larger  fields  the  cutworms  may  be  con- 
trolled as  follows:  Mix  thoroughly  into  a  paste 
dry  enough  to  be  readily  scattered,  20  pounds 
of  coarse  flaked  bran,  1  pound  of  Paris  green,, 
2  quarts  of  molasses,  and  6  oranges  or  lemons 
whose  juice  and  rinds  chopped  fine  are  both 
used.  The  nuxing  should  be  so  thoroughly  done 
that  every  flake  of  bran  carries  both  the  fruit 
flavor,  the  molasses  and  the  poison.  This  mix- 
ture scattered  at  nightfall  over  3  to  5  acres  will 
usually  kill  the  cutworms. 

Excuses!    Excuses! 

IN  THE  good  old  schooldays  the  best  boy,  in ■ 
the  teacher's  eyes,  was  liable  to  be  the  boy 
best  >vith  excuses.   Now  it  may  be  that  these 
same  boys  are  in  the  leather  business,  telling 
why  shoe  prices  do  not  cqme  down. 

When  hide  prices  dropped  25%  to  40%  the 
buyer  of  a  pair  of  shoes  naturally  expected  the 
retailer  to  begin  to  make  some  concession.  But 
no!  AVhat  he  got  was  an  excuse.  The  present 
excuse  is: 

'•It  takes  many  months  to  taa  leather  and  prepare 
the  hides  before  they  are  ready  to  be  made  into  shoes, 
arid  the  shoes  now  being  sold  or  even  manufactured  are 
made  out  of  the  old  high-priced  leather." 

Therefore  it  will  be  a  year  before  the  con- 
sumer gets  the  benefit  of  the  reduction  in  the 
price  of  hides.  Then,  it  i.s  quite  safe  to  predict, 
another  good  excuse — a  really  good  one  this 
time — will  be  ready  to  show  why  it  will  be  an- 
other year  before  the  rising  prices  of  shoes  can 
be  checked,  to  say  nothing  of  lower  prices. 

But  the  day  of  the  profiteering  leather  maker, 
shoe  manufacturer  and  packer  is  about  come  to 
its  sunset;  for  the  Golden  Age  is  at  hand,  with 
deliverance  for  the  people  from  their  bondage 
'"into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of 
God".— Romans  8:21. 

It  is  conceivable  that  with  improved  weather 
conditions  footwear  will  become  much  more 
simple,  inexpensive  and  hygienic  than  now., 
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Nitrogen  from  Air 

FOR  several  centuries  the  world  depended 
for  its  nitrates  ou  the  guano  beds  of  Chile, 
and  later  got  some  as  a  by-product  in  the  making 
of  ammonia.  In  more  recent  years  the  inex- 
haustible fund  of  nitrogen  in  the  atmosphere 
has  Ijeen  tapped,  and  there  are  now  several 
ways  of  extracting  the  gas. 

In  one  process  the  nitrogen  is  oxidized  in  a 
powerful  electric  are;  in  a  second  it  is  combined 
with  carbide  into  eyanamid ;  in  a  third  nitrogen 
and  hydrogen  are  combined  into  ammonia;  in 
the  fourth  it  is  fixed  as  eyanid;  and  in  the 
fifth  it  is  absorbed  by  a  metal,  the  combination 
being  a  nitride. 

It  is  in  Xorway  that  the  first  process  is  em- 
ployed. Some  300,000  electric  horsepower  are 
in  use;  and  as  it  takes  about  12  horsepower  to 
produce  a  ton  of  nitrogen  in  the  shape  of  a 
strong  acid,  the  product  is  approximately  30,000 
tons  a  year.  The  nitric  acid  obtained  is  useful 
chiefly  for  explosives,  and  the  Norwegian  pro- 
cess is  not  destined  to  be  used  much  in  America 
on  account  of  its  cost  and  the  narrow  market  for 
the  product;  for  the  nitrogen  obtained  is  not 
usable  in  agriculture,  which  is  the  chief  field 
for  nitrogen  combinations. 

"Ammo-Phos",  the  trade-name  of  the  principal 
American  nitrogen  product,  is  composed  of  IS^i? 
ammonia  and  30%  phosphoric  acid,  or  a  total  of 
over  60%  of  plant  food,  four  to  five  times  as 
much  as  is  found  in  most  commercial  fertilizers. 
The  ammonia  comes  from  eyanamid,  which  is 
made  by  passing  electricity  tlirough  carbide  at 
a  heat  of  2000°  Fahrenheit,  into  which  pure 
nitrogen  from  liquid  air  is  passed,  the  opera- 
tion resulting  in  eyanamid,  containing  20%  of 
nitrogen. 

In^jthe  past  ammonia  was  the  product  of 
the  de(?onipo?ition  of  animal  matter,  sui'h  as 
manures.  But  synthetic,  tliat  is,  chemically 
combined,  aramoiiia  has  the  prospects  of  the 
largest  production  of  any  of  the  nitrogen  com- 
binationis.  T^e  nitrogen  and  the  hydrogen  which 
combine  jnto  ammonia  are  both  produced  by 
powerful  "electric  currents,  and  their  combina- 
tion into  ammonia,  is  made  in  a  suitable  appa- 
ratus.   One  plant  is  being  built  to  use  over 


50,000  horsepower  for  the  electric  current.  The 
ammonia  is  useful  in  many  ways,  but  especially 
in  fertilizera. 

Ammonia  is  produced  by  another  synthetic 
process  by  the  use  of  electricity,  soda  ash  and 
powdered  coke,  with  some  iron.  This  process  is 
not  as  promising  as  the  others. 

By  another  method  ammonia  is  formed  by 
means  of  electricity,  and  a  heated  imxture  of 
alumina  and  carbon,  but  the  process  ia  not  con- 
sidered to  be  a  success  yet. 

The  importance  of  nitrogen  lies  in  the  fact 
that  it  is  regarded  as  an  indispensable  element  in 
certain  fertilizers.  It  is  the  chief  fertilizing  con- 
stituent of  manure,  and  is  necessary  on  the  farm 
for  the  proper  development  of  many  plants. 
Some  plants  have  little  nitrogen ;  for  their  seeds 
aboxmd  in  starches.  But  a  familiar  example  of 
a  nitrogenous  product  is  the  common  bean,  which 
on  account  of  its  rich  content  of  nitrogen  is 
called  the  flesh-food  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

According  to  the  Good  Book  the  mission  of 
mankind  in  part  is  to  develop  and  "subdue"  the 
earth:  "Be  fruitful,  and  multiply,  and  fill  the 
earth,  and  subdue  it".  (Genesis  1 :  28)  The  ex- 
pression "subdue"  finds  an  exemplification  in 
every  successful  endeavor  to  render  the  earth 
useful  to  mankind,  and  particularly  in  such 
interesting  developments  as  the  extraordinary 
processes  by  which  fixed  nitrogen  is  obtained 
through  the  employment  of  some  of  the  most 
powerful  electric  currents  known. 

Lighter  than  Cork 

INSTEAD  of  saying,  "As  light  as  cork,"  tlie 
phrase  will  be  "As  light  as  balsa"';  for  the 
newly  discovered  balsa  wood  is  only  half  the 
weight  of  cork.  Cork  weighs  13.7  pounds  per 
culjic  foot,  but  balsa  tips  the  scale  at  7.3  pounds. 
Tht^  hpavit^st  wood  is  qttebracho,  at  91  pounds, 
or  half  again  as  heavy  as  water,  and  spruce,  an 
a%'erage  wood,  weighs  27  pounds  a  cubic  foot. 
Spruce  is  so  strong  a  wood,  with  a  fair  degree 
of  lightness,  that  it  is  considered  indispensable 
for  airplane  construction.  Balsa  wood  has  half 
the  strength  of  spruce;  but  when  it  is  paneled 
with  fibre  board  on  both  sides,  it  is  fully  as 
strong  as  spruce.  The  panels  of  fibre  board  for 
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oue-infh  board  oi!  bal.-ia  con=:i.'^t  of  lavLTs  .114 
iiieli  oil  one  side  .and  .UiJ  iiu-li  on  tiie  oilit-r.  'Viw 
value  is  apparent  of  liaving  a  wood  ciniai  in 
strength  to  as  strong  a  wood  as  sprucp,  and 
weigliing  only  a  quaiter  as  niucli. 

The  emshins  stroiigth  of  bal.sa  is  al.-so  half 
that  of  spruce,  but  the  pffett  on  lite  qualities  of 
the  wood  is  different.  The  same  pressure  tliat 
would  crush  the  ordinary  wood  to  disintegration, 
simply  compresses  balsa^  which  promptly  ex- 
pands, rubber-like,  to  nearly  its  original  size, 
its  powers  but  little  affettod  by  tlie  experience. 

Balsa  has  unusual  value  for  the  purpose  of 
insulation  against  loss  of  heat.  Tests  have 
shown  that  through  an  inch  thickness  of  balsa 
oidy  seven  British  thermal  units  of  heat  filter 
in  a  day  of  twenty-four  hours.  This  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  balsa  wood  is  composed  of  number- 
less minute  cells,  each  lilled  with  air,  one  of  the 
best  non-conductors  of  heat.  The  usefulness  of 
the  new  wood  is  apparent  for  refrigerators, 
thermos  bottles,  refrigerator  cars,  cold  storage 
houses,  and  the  lining  of  ships  for  transporta- 
tion of  meats  and  other  products  at  low  temper- 
ature. Balsa  keeps  heat  out  from  buildings,  and 
is  destined  to  find  a  large  place  in  the  construc- 
tion of  houses,  ofBce  buildings,  mills,  factories 
and  theaters,  where  it  is  desirable  to  retain  the 
heat  in  winter  and  to  keep  it  out  in  summer. 
To  the  housewife  it  would  be  a  novelty  to  have 
a  refrigerator  which  she  could  carry  around 
with  one  hand;  and  to  the  burner  of  $12  to  $1.5 
anthracite,  it  would  be  a  godsend  to  have  the 
house  lined  witli  something  that  would  cut  the 
coal  bill  in  two  or  in  three. 

Balsa  wood  began  to  fill  a  want  when  the 
American  Balsa  ('ompany  of  New  York  em- 
ployed it  for  tlie  filling  of  life  preservers  and 
for  life  rafts  and  life  boats.  During  the  World 
AV'ar  bal.«a  filled  the  buoys  that  hold  up  the  float- 
ing mines  ot¥  the  Gernian  coast  and  disposefl  of 
many  submarines,  which  otherwise  miudit  have 
played  havoc  with  the  world's  shipping  aiul 
causM.  a  different  ending  of  the  war. 

Attention  was  first  drawn  tn  balsa  wIumi  it 
was  noticed  that  the  natives  o\  Kcuador  tis.d 
logs  of  very  light  wood  for  maldng  rafts.  Thui 
this  usft  was  ancient  appears  from  the  word 
'"balsa",  meaiung  raft.  Tlie  wood  was  examini-d. 
but  wastiound  usel.^ss.  because  it  rotted  quirnly 
and  coitld  not  b.e  protected  by  painting  or  any 
other  ordinary  method,  ilany  attempts  were 
made  to  treat  the  w"ood  without  success  uutU 


Colonel  -Marr's  process  was  tried,  which  carried 
a  waterproofing  nd.\ture  to  the  very  center  of 
the  wood,  coating  tlie  ceils  with  extretnely  thin 
permanent  film,  the  method  now  employed.  . 

Tlic  scientific  name  of  balsa  is  Ochroma  Lago- 
pus.  The  tree  looks  like  the  Xorth  American 
Cottonwood,  and  the  wood  resembles  clear  white 
pine.  In  the  young  plant,  the  leaves  are  two  or 
tliree  feet  across,  but  those  of  the  mature  tree 
are  smaller.  Its  rapidity  of  growth  is  astonish- 
ing. The  L'm'ted  Friut  Company  has  plantations 
of  halsa,  where  in  one  year  from  the  planting  of 
the  seed  the  trees  grow  to  a  height  of  36  feet. 
The  diameter  increases  about  five  inches  a  year, 
so  that  logs  thirty  inches  thick  can  be  produced 
in  the  short  period  of  six  years. 

A  fast  growing  tree  of  this  type  is  destined 
to  be  useful,  and  the  supply  can  be  made  inex- 
haustible. Its  discovery  at  this  time  is  doubtless 
part  of  the  work  of  the  day  of  preparation  for 
the  Golden  Age;  for  it  is  a  distinct  benefit  to 
humanity,  and  under  auspices  where  its  distri- 
bution will  not  be  subject  entirely  to  the  laws  of 
mercantile  profit,  but  where  men  will  work  for 
the  common  good  and  for  love  of  one  another, 
it  will  fill  a  wide  field. 

Tfte  Longest  Bridges 

AMOXG  the  fine  engiiieering  feats  of  the 
world  are  its  bridges,  and  among  the  not- 
able spans  the  following  are  the  leading  ones: 
ISOO  ft. — Xatiopal  Transcontinental  Bridge  at  Quebec. 
ITOO  ft. — Forth  Brid<:;o  in  Scotland. 
KiOO  ft. — \Villidm.=biirgh  Bridge  at  Xew  York. 
l.'iO.H ft.— Brooklyn  Bridge  at  Xew  York. 
1470  ft.— ilanhattiin  Bridge  at  Xcw   Yori:. 
llS"i  ft. — Qiicen.-iborn  Bridge  at  Xew  York. 
lOir  ft.— HolL   Clate    Bvidgf?  at    Xev.-   York. 

H4.I)  ft.— Arch  Bridye  at  Xiagava  Falls. 

S'-'O  ft. — f'iHitiU'v?i-  at  [.aiiidowu,  India. 

sr?  ft. — Cjiiilei-or  at   Pitt^lntrgh.  l*a. 

''.'0  ft. —  f';intilc-\er  at  Memphis.  Tonn. 

■;  ;-'i  f  t.-  C'he.^ap.:'a!;o  &  Ohio  bridge  at  Sciotoville,  Ohio. 

■■.'I  ft.^.\rch  Biidge  at  Viuiir  Kiver,  France. 

T  JO   ft. —  r.urliruloii   Cridsp  iU    MiniopcUs,  III. 

{j','<  IT. — Sii..:neniled   S^paii  at   (/U(;b.?c. 

i; ; !  ft.     I'.iii'.svlvania  I5ridx<^  at  Louisville,  K_v. 

u.;o  ]f.--Kix.'d  .-^psn  at  B'ackwull'.s  I-land,  Xc\y  YctL 

fj'.l  ft.-   b'i':ed  Spari  at  ileiiiphis,  Teuu. 

Oil    ft.     .-Virh  OM'T   khine  at  Bonn,  uonnaiij-. 

j!'"i   lt.--Ai\'t\  ov'T    Hhine   at   Du.-.^cKlorf, 

;;'■?  ft.--  Saiita  l-'i?  i.>fid;ro  at  XerJlc-s.  Calif. 

•Jiil   ft.-'-Arth   at   Muait^ten.   Creitnany. 

jU  ft. — Xortheru  Patiiii;    Bridge  at  Portland,  Ore. 
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Intravenous  Medication  Approved 

Du  ilurthii  n,  Dunut 

M\.  Editor:— Having  noticed  that  many  of 
yoar  subscribers  write  you  regarding  arti- 
les  wliich  you  have  printed,  and  thinking  that 
prejudice  might  inspire  some  adverse  comments' 
on  yonr  article  on  "Intravenous  Therapeutics'' 
in  tlie  March  17th  number,  I  waiit  to  say  a  few 
words  in  favor  of  it. 

First,  I  was  glad  to  see  the  article  printed. - 
While  %ve  have  sickness  to  fight,  we  want  Iniow- 
ledg'e  of  the  very  best  way  to  do  it  spread 
abroad  as  widely  as  possible.  When  people 
know  of  these  new  method.s  they  can  demand 
that  these  Ije  used ;  for  there  are  many  physicians 
who  will  not  use  tliem  without  request.  For  their 
owi\  profit,  they  cling  to  the  "ancient  and  honor- 
able" methods. 

One  doctor  that  I  know  of  flies  into  a  rage  at 
the  mention  of  such  v.-ays  of  medication.  Others 
say:  "A  serum  could  be  used  for  this,  but  I 
don't  recommend  it",  leaving  the  use  of  it  to  the 
choice  of  the  patient,  who  in  his  ignorance  re- 
jects the  life-saving  medicine. 

I  have  had  an  iron  tonic  administered  by 
means  of  the  hypodermic  needle;  and  so  qtiicldy 
was  it  carried  through  the  system  that  in  twenty 
minutes  after  taking  it  I  could  taste  it:  and  in 
twenty-four  hours  the  invigorating  results  were 
plain  to  be  seen. 

This  winter  four  of  our  family  took  the 
whoopinj:;  cough  —  myself  and  three  children. 
There  is  no  cure  for  whooping  cough  outside  of 
intravi?nous  medication.  It  ciirrd  us  all  in  lour 
or  five  Meeks,  and  Axell  it  did;  lor  we  had  been 
out  of  the  doctor's  liamls  only  two  wi^eks  when 
the  "tin"  epidemic  began.  We  all  took  this,  hut 
dida^ot  have  it  badly,  due  to  the  treatment  wo 
had  .jiist  taken. 

Tlu-  doctor  treated  us  I'oi-  ihc  fiu  with,  tho 
needle;  and  wr-  rocovfi-ed  speedily,  except  the 
baby,  a. boy  2\  years  old.  For  .-^ome  reason  lie 
developed  piicumonia,  but  one  dose  I'roin  the 
needle  tMSoke  his  fi'ver  and  started  him  to'.vard 
recovery.  Ry  tlie  time  tlie  tl^jctor  came,  liin-e 
days;  later,  to  giv<>  him  the  soconil  dose  he  was 
well  on  the  way  to  health.  \S'e  feel  sure  that 
be  would  liave  died  had  the  old  method  been 


employed;  and  indeed  more  of  us  might  have 
gone,  too. 

We  are  thankful  indeed  that  the  lives  of  all 
our  loved  ones  were  spared.  Perhaps  it  is  not 
too  much  to  think  that  the  Father  himself  sent 
U3  to  the  doctor  who  uses  the  new  methods ;  not  ■ 
too  much  to  thank  God  for  putting  so  great  an 
enthusiasm  for  his  work  and  desire  to  help  the 
suffering  into  the  heart  of  the  unassuming  little 
backAvoods  doctor,  who  keeps  up  with  modem 
methods  in  order  to  give  his  patients  all  the 
chance  for  life  and  health  that  science  affords. 

This  particular  doctor  handled  700  cases  of 
flu  and  pneumonia  in  the  Avinter  of  1918  and 
1919,  and  lost  only  one  case,  and  that  one  had 
double  pneumonia  before  the  doctor  was  called. 

A  Word  to  the  Nervous  By  uartin  nartecis 

FEW  people  who  are  nervotis  receive  due 
consideration  from  others.  One  who  has 
never  suffered  from  nervous  weakness  finds 
difficulty  in  realizing  the  true  condition  of  one 
who  does  thus  suffer.  We  give  to  the  nervous 
a  few  suggestions  which  we  have  found  helpful. 
Before  retiring  at  night,  if  the  sky  is  clear 
step  out  into  the  open  and  behold  reverently 
and  thoughtfully  the  starry  heavens,  or  if  the 
weather  is  unfavorable  read  and  meditate  upon 
Psalm  19:1,  2. 

Then  measure  your  own  little  world  of  cares, 
a  burden  too  heavy  for  your  heart  and  mind, 
with  the  mighty  universe  of  God.  Lose  yourself 
in  the  immensity  of  space,  and  receive  a  sober 
impression  from  the  expression  of  a  perfect 
ideal,  the  lack  of  which  has  so  much  to  do  with 
your  overly  sensitive  condition.  Correct  your 
feverish  pulse  by  God's  timepiece.  Think  of 
liic  majestic  grandeur  displayed  by  more  than 
.'ir.'i.OOO.OOO  worlds  silently  and  unostentatiously 
o))eyiiig  (lod's  will,  running  in  their  orbits  with 
order  and  precision. 

I'emembci-,  too,  that  while  the  whole  creation 
is  <lod"s  charge,  only  tliis  little  planet  eartli  is 
in  a  state  ot  confusion — during  the  permission 
of  evil — which,  however,  does  not  cause  any 
variablenes.'*  nor  even  a  shadow  of  turning  in  the 
jiert'i-ct  equilibrum  of  Jehovah's  attributes.  His 
mind  is  always  in  a  state-  of  perfect  peace. 
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Knowing  the  end  from  the  beginning,  he  has 
resolved  to  wait  patiently  for  the  time  -when 
earthly  rebellion  against  Ills  dominion  shall  bo 
subdued,  when  his  character-glory  shall  be  re- 
vealed and  all  flesh  shall  see  it  together. 

Moreover,  some  of  the  great  men  of  history 
were  able  to  show  forth  remarkable  soundness 
of  mind  in  the  crises  of  nations,  simply  because 
of  their  acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  God; 
Martin  Luther,  who  lived  in  the  stormy  days 
of  the  Reformation,  said  that  he  always  used 
a  few  Scriptures  for  a  pillow  on  which  to  sleep. 

■WTien  Jesus,  the  Master,  had  been  pressed 
hard  by  the  multitude  during  the  day,  at  night 
he  often  sought  a  lonely  spot  on  the  mountain 
slope  of  Galilee ;  and  there,  while  in  communion 
and  fellowship  with  his  Father,  "the  sweet  in- 
fluences of  the  Pleiades"  would  cool  the  fevered 
brow  and  calm  the  heart  which  had  suffered  and" 
sighed  with  the  sinful,  helpless,  dying  race  of 
convicts  that  inhabit  the  earth. 

Since  Adam  sinned  and  defaced  the  image  of 
God,  our  race  has  been  mthout  its  original  poise 
of  heart  and  mind.  Additionally,  the  great  ad- 
versary of  God  and  man  has  lashed  freely  the 
minds  of  men  with  fear  and  terror.  With  un- 
thinkable lies,  such  as  the  doctrine  of  eternal 
hell-fire,  he  has  driven  the  hearts  of  men  farther 
and  farther  away  from  that  perfect  peace  and 
rest  which  our  first  parents  once  enjoyed. 

In  the  long,  weary  train  of  six  thousand  years 
of  sorrow  caused  by  sin,  nervousness  is  one  of 
the  most  alarming  sources  of  trouble  in  our 
twentieth  century  ci\-ilization.  Adam's  sin,  the 
original  cause  of  nerv-ousness,  was  man's  tirst 
step  toward  the  curse  of  insanity,  whieli  now 
preys  upon  the  human  family  as  the  sea-monster 
of  many  coils  in  ancient  lore  preyed  upon  the 
mariners  who  fared  forth  upon  a  cursed  soa. 

The  secondary  causes  for  neiTousness  are 
spiritism,  selfishness,  pride,  ignorance,  immoral- 
ity, accidents,  wars  (international  or  domestic), 
dru§s,  diseases  of  the  body  and  sufferings  of  all 
kinds."  All  of  these  will  cease  to  exi.st  during  the 
incoming  Golden  Ago :  for  then  the  great  Physi- 
cian will  preseribf  harmony  with  God,  to  be 
obtained  through  faith  in  Jesus,  the  Mediator 
betweei\  Gojl  and  man.  Later  on,  the  joys  of 
ceasing  to  live  for  riclf  and  of  entering  into  the 
hopes  ot  others  will  be  rewarded  with  perfect 
health,  sound  mind,  and  everlasting  happiness. 

Under  present  conditions,  and  while  waiting 
for  the  better  day,  the  best  way  of  bearing  the 


stress  and  strain  of  our  day  of  trouble,  and  thus 
preventing  nervousness  and  insanity,  is  the  cul- 
tivation of  pure  arid  noble  thoughts,  love  for 
God,  love  for  fellow  men,  and  self-control  in 
eating  and  drinking  and  along  any  and  all  lines 
upon  which  nerve-energy  may  be  expended. 

Another  suggestion  for  strengthening  weak 
nerves  is  concentrating  the  mind  upon  one  task 
at  a  time  and  relaxing  thoroughly  afterward. 

Moreov.er,  the  above  cure  can  be  greatly 
assisted  by  reading  hope-inspiring  and  sane 
literature,  such  as  The  Goldex  Age  magazine. 

Some  Tried  Remedies  By  ceiia  31.  Enaitn 

USE  honey  when  baby  is  fretful  and  teething. 
Honey  rubbed  on  its  gums  is  soothing. 
"Honey  is  nature's  own  sweet  remedy  for  all 
diseases  of  the  throat  and  lungs",  another  adds, 
'•and  mouths  too.  I  put  it  on  the  children's  hurt 
fingers  and  it  heals  like  magic,  especially  if  a 
little  is  put  into  the  mouth  at  the  same  time." 
There  are  ■so  many  good  home  remedies  that 
almost  any  ailment  can  be  cured  if  taken  in  time. 

As  farmers  we  find  that  balanced  rations  are 
much  used  and  valued  in  feeding  stock,  and  the 
same  principle  has  helped  me  in  feeding  my 
large  family  (in  the  past)  and  in  keeping  them 
well.  Foods  may  be  divided  into  two  classes: 
those  containing  sugar,  fat,  and  starch  (carbon- 
aceous), and  those  not  containing  these  (nitro- 
genous). When  a  proper  balance  is  maintained 
in  eating,  alf  is  well;  when  not  maintained, 
some  trouble  results. 

Salt  in  the  mouth  in  the  morning  will  prevent 
colds,  pneumonia,  or  "flu". 

Lemon  and  salt.  On  arising  in  the  morning 
with  all  symptoms  of  a  hard  cold  coming  on  no 
breakfast  was  eaten,  but  instead  a  lemon  with 
salt,  taking  a  little  at  a  time.  Before  noon  all 
.symptoms  af  a  cold  were  gone  and  a  light  meal 
of  nitrogenous  food  relished. 

White  bread  and  honey.  Another  time  the 
same  symptoms  of  cold  were  cured  in  a  few 
hours  by  no  otlior  breakfast  than  white  bread 
and  hoiu'v — all  one  could  eat. 

Another  time,  the  system  not  being  in  good 
condition  from  overwork  and  lack  of  sleep, 
resulting  in  a  complication  of  troubles,  it  took 
two  weeks  to  cure  the  cold; 

We  find  other  things  besides  food  are  re- 
quired to  keep  one  healthy.  These  are  impor- 
tant: deep  breathing,  exercise,  work,  rest,  sleep, 
and  contiimal  peace  of  mind. 
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Color  and  Tone  Pitch 

FROM  the  -Wi-trni  -white  ligiit  of  tiie  coloralura 
^iopraiio's  high  e  to  tiie  darksoir.e  shatAes  o: 
the  basso  prorundo  one  eaa  discern  aU  the  huc.-s 
of  color  save  .greens;  ami  these  are  i'oririec!  by 
the  conuuingling  oi'  soprano  and  bcss.  Perhaps 
the  most  notable  example  of  gTcen  landncapc 
depiction  in  voice  is  the  duet  from  Haydn's 
Cieation,  "Bj  Thee  with  Bliss".  The  warm, 
mellow  sunshine  of  the  treble  part  blends  into 
the  cooling  shadows  of  the  bass.  The  restful 
iindulationis  of  the  landscape  are  flecked  here 
with  bright  patches  of  new  verdure,  there  vrilh 
the  quiet  shadows  of  a  tranquil  pool.  Eve's 
pleasino;  perception  joins  with  Adanvs  righteous 
judgment  in  a  hymn  of  praise  and  adoration 
to  their  Maker. 

Soprano  merges  into  the  yellow'  orange  of 
mezzo-soprano,  and  mezzo-soprano  into  the 
orange  of  alto.  The  mellowness  of  alto  is  due  to 


iOPRAHO  ALTO  TSHOR  aAHTTOMS  SAiS 

its  two  constituent  parts — liglit  and  action, 
wisdom  and  love.  A  soprano  and  teiiOr  duet, 
such  as  Pnccinni's  "The  Power  of  Love''  (in  La 
Bokcme),  produces  the  general  color  effect  of 
orange  but  has  more  interest  than  a  slngli? 
orange  voice  because  of  the  harmony  of  the  two 
parts,  each  of  which  maintains  its  own  quality. 

Tenor  is  unquestionably  the  voice  of  love,  of 
]6tc  that  moves  things.  In  medireval  times  the 
tenor  always  carried  the  air,  and  such  is  still 
frequently  the  case— wollnigii  always  in  ballads, 
the  songs  of  love  and  adventure.  It  is  well 
fitted  for  such  a  role  Ixieausc  of  it.s  position 
in  the'v  ceiiier  of  the  chj-omatic  scale,  as  love 
is  the  actuating  principle  in  the  midst  of  human 
experience. 

The  violet  tones  of  the  baritone  voice  are 
best  suited  for  subjects  of  majestic  sweep,  love 
tinged  with  the  shadows  of  life,  love  refined  Avith 


sorrow.  Bass  runs  into  the  still  deeper  shadows 
as  exemplified  by  such  semi-popular  songs  a.H 
"Asleep  in  the  Deep",  ''Ilocked  in  the  Cradle  of 
the  Deep,'  and  ''The  Sexton's  Song". 

In  color,  as  in  tone,  pulsation  and  cadence 
enter  into  spnphony.  The  various  keys  fiwnish 
lacdil^catloiis  inside  a  given  register  and  allow 
aii'.ple  .«cope  for  the  expression  of  both  basic 
and  transient  moods  of  individual  character. 

Another  United  States 

THERK  v>i!l  arise  in  due  process  of  time 
another  nation  as  much  superior  to  the 
United  States  as  its  natural  advantages  are 
greater  than  America's.  The  land  area  of  this 
count rv  compares  with  that  of  the  United  States 
a.s  3,300,000  .-square  miles  to  3,026,788.  Its  shape 
is  sttoh,  that  superimposed  upon  the  United 
States,  it  would  stretch  2,500  miles  from  New 
York  nearly  to  San  Francisco,  and  from  Chicago- 
almost  to  the  Panama  Canal.  It  has  mountain 
regions,  mineral  riches,  a  varied  climate,  and  a 
ilississippi  basin  double  the  area  of  the  Amer- 
ican Mississippi  plains.  It  is  so  varied  in  climate 
and  natural  characteristics  and  so  immense  in 
possibilities  that  only  a  book  could  do  it  justice. 

Xo  spot  on  earth  could  so  quickly  answer  tlie 
call  for  useful  development.  It  has  room  and 
natural  wealth  for  the  hundreds  of  millions 
that  are  to  occupy  it;  for  it  has  but  seven 
per.<ons  per  square  mile  against  the  thirty-five 
of  the  United  States.  With  double  the  blessings 
of  nature  it  can  support  two  billion  inhabitants, 
as  its  fruitful  soil  and  climate  will  feed  one 
person  per  acre. 

The  peopling  and  developing  of  a  country  of 
such  immensity  of  possibilities  must  be  as  yet 
a  vision  of  the  future;  but  plans  are  in  the 
making  for  a  very  slight  work,  relatively  speak- 
ing, in  that  direction.  The  country  needs  moder- 
nized and  better  organized  steel  and  iron  manu- 
facturing, to  utilize  its  enormous  deposits  of 
iron  ore.  There  are  coal  beds,  which  are  not 
well  adapted  to  transportation  and  manufac- 
turing; and  the  virgin  forests  contain  trees 
without  number  to  supply  charcoal  to  make  up 
the  lack  of  coal.  Great  waterfalls  await  the 
touch  of  the  civil  and  electrical  engineer  to 
transform  the  tumbling  power  into  electricity. 
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Ift'i-iLs  ot'  caille  Toed  upon  tbe  praii-ios;  )jut 
the  doiiiaudi;  of  tlie  packers  lo  .supply  an  insati- 
tihlo  world-need  for  food,  endanger  tlie  existeuee 
01  the  licrdsj  and  tiocks.  The  country  is  the 
world's  great  lumber  .storehouse,  with  an  eiidlesij 
ma.ss  of  forests  of  tens  of  thou«atid.s  of  square 
mile.'^.  The  supply  iy  iaexiiauslible  even  for  tlie 
building  of  a  world  ;  for  lumber  jijrows.  live  tJinr-s 
at*  fa.st  as  in  tlie  United  State.<. 

Cotton  will  grow  anywhere  I)ut  on  the  moun- 
tain top."?,  sugar  eano  abounds,  and  coffee  and 
tea  are  iiguring  on  iilUng  the  void  left  by 
Ainoriean  prohibition.  Textile  mills  work  busily, 
Lut  other  moehanica!  lines  are  dormant. 

ft  is  as  tliough  the  Creator  has  left  empty 
the  be.gt  portion  of  the  world's  surface  for  the 
eoming  gigantic  colonization  of  the  Golden  Age : 
i'or  Brazil  is  too  late  to  be  settled  and  developed 
into  the  prominence  tliat  awaits  her  by  any 
available  agencies  of  a  world  di.straught,  as 
this  is.  But  when  the  world  is  a  brotherhood 
and  nation  is  joined  ^rilh  nation  in  the  bonds  of 
peace  and  love,  when  the  world  population  is 
doubled  and  is  reaching  toward  its  ultimate  of 
twenty  billion,  then  the  Great  Republic  of  the 
Sonth,  freed  from  the  chains  of  ignorance, 
prejudice,  iudustrial  and  religious  serfdom,  will 
shine  as  one  of  the  brighte.-it  jewels  of  the 
enlightened  nations  of  the  Golden  Age. 

"We'll  Go  to  Jerusalem!" 

AFTER  a,  loOO  mile  journey,  trudging  on  foot 
.  except  for  a  stretch  in  small  river  boats, 
a  group  of  Persian  .Jewish  mountaineers  has 
jnst  reached  .Jerusalem,  according  to  a  report 
received  by  the  Zionist  Organization  of  America. 
In  order  to  fulfill  their  life  desire  of  passing 
their  remaining  days  in  Palestine,  these  ardent 
Zionists  hiked  from  tlieir  mountain  homes  to 
Bagdad,  embarked  on  boats  up  the  Euphrates, 
and  then  by  way  of  Damascus,  liiiished  their 
pilgrinjage  to  Jerusalem. 

Another  group  of  120  Moroccan  Jews  from 
Casablanca  and  neighboring  citie.';,  exemplifying 
the  world  mass-desire  of  .Jews  to  reach  the  Holy 
Land,  has  also  just  arrived  in  Jerusalem,  the 
leport  states.'"'  Selling  out  their  business  and 
their  homtTS  and  consimiing  all  their  life  savings 
in  the  expense  of  the  slow,  costly  and  dangerous 
trip  they  arrived  penniless  but  happy  in  Jeru- 
salem, according  to  the  report. 


The  report  relating  tlie  sacrifices  which  Jews 
are  nov,-  undergoing  in  attempting  to  roaeli 
Palestine  says: 

'•A  jhip  ha=  jtut  landej  ia  Haifa  biinginj;  Kumanian 
ami  Polish  ifwi,  who  also  b.ava  arrived  penuilesi  aftor 
iiioarhs  of  toll.^ome  and  daiigeroiis  waiuloiing  through 
(he  wsr-in flamed  land.-;  oi  Eastern  Euiopo.  Their  little 
crtpitai  lias  lieon  swaUuwed  up  in  pun-hasiag  the  right 
to  leave  theii'  native  land  aud  cross  others,  iu  wearisome 
pa-sage  l>y  foot  over  lumdreds  oE  miles.-  months  of 
v.sitiiijr  for  a  ;:hip,  and  in  exorbitant  pas-sage  rates,  and 
wl-.at  little  thev  have  left,  in  in  paper  roubles  and  similar 
depreciated  ourrenty  with  no  value  in  Palestine. 

■•The  seething  oaldron  of  Eastern  Eiu-ope  is  boiling 
over  with  ten.=  of  thousand.s  of  .Jewish  farailies  prayiug 
for  the  opportunity  to  llee  to  Palestiae." 

Discussing  the  intense  desire  of  Polish  JeAvs 
to  leave  for  Palestine,  a  writer  in  the  current 
isiHie  of  L'onihiU  Magazine,  after  a  visit  to 
Poland,  declares: 

'•Erom  house  to  hotise  I  went,  to  hear  the  same  tales 
everywhere.  They  stared  at  me  with  wondering  eyes 
whea  they  heard  that  I  had  come  all  the  way  from 
England,  and  they  loolced  at  me  gladly  and  gratefully, 
as  if  my  mere  presence  had  brought  them  a  lay  of 
sunshine — the  vision  of  a  Promised  Land.  And  like  a 
red  thread  winding  through  all  their  talk,  ,now  in  a 
passionate  whisper  and  now  in  a  tone  of  firm  resolro, 
but  always  present  as  the  one  strong  prop  of  hope,  came: 
•.Jerusalem !  We'll  go  to  Jerusalem  to  live  and  die  in 
our  own  land'." 

The  world  beholds  today,  before  its  eyes,  the 
fulfillment  of  the  words  of  the  ancient  prophets 
of  Israel,  spoken  to  comfort  and  encourage  the 
Jews:  "Fear  not;  for  I  am  with  thee:  I  will 
bring  thy  seed  from  the  east,  and  gather  them 
from  the  west:  I  will  say  to  the  north  [Russia 
and  Poland],  Give  up;  and  to  the  south,  Keep 
not  back:  bring  my  sons  from  far,  and  my 
daughters  from  the  ends  of  the  earth ;  even  every 
one  that  is  called  by  uiy  name." — Isaiah  4.^:  5-7, 

Curious  Wage  Phenomena 

A  NATURAL  result  of  wages  in  the  shipyards 
going  to  the  skies  was  that  inexperienced  men 
received  very  large  wages  to  induce  them  to  take 
up  the  work,  and  old  experienced  hands  received 
wages  on  piece  work  winch  enabled  them  and 
still  enable  them  to  earn  in  a  day  more  than  the 
average  American  workman  formerly  received 
iu  a  week.  In  December,  1919,  it  was  said  that 
at  Xewport  Xews,  Va.,  both  white  and  colored 
riveters,  drillers,  chippers  and  caulkers  were 
making  as  high  as  :J2S  per  day. 
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God's  Inheritance  in  the  Earth 

By  J.  Hcmcnj  ( London) 

IX  THESE  go-ahead  days  the  Bible  is  reck- 
oned to  bo  not  of  much  account.  Indeed,  all 
institutions,  no  matter  how  resi^ectable  in  age, 
are  held  in  but  little  esteem.  Before  the  World 
"War  there  was  a  general  tcndeucy  to  discard 
almost  everthing  which  had  held  the  field  in 
human  thought  or  action.  Even  old  age  was  to 
foe  reckoned  to  a  niau  when  he  had  turned  forty 
year."?.  But  since  the  war  there  has  been  so  mucli 
of  a  break-up  of  things  that  cither  every  insti- 
tution is  threatened  or  its  utility  is  questioned, 
and  not  least  amongst  the  things  which  have 
held  sway  in  the  world,  and  ■^^•hich  are  being 
discarded,  is  the  Bible.  It  is  supposed  to  belong 
to  and  to  support  the  old  order,  and  with  thcui 
nuist  be  relegated  to  the  past  as  a  thing  better 
fitted  for  the  glass  case  of  a  museum  than  to  be 
received  into  that  which  affects  the  daily  life  of 
the  people.  Yet,  after  all,  it  is  from  the  Bible 
that  we  get  our  illumination  respecting  all 
things  earthly  and  heavenly  that  our  Maker 
wishes  us  to  know.  No  advancement  in  human 
research  has  thrown  any  light  whatever  upon 
liuman  history  in  relation  to  that  which  we  call 
"eternity".  Apart  from  the  Bible  there  is  noth- 
ing that  can  tell  us  our  place  in  the  scheme  of 
things.  But  rightly  understood  and  rightly  re- 
ceived the  Bible  is  like  a  sun~it  gives  light  and 
warmth  to  the  human  mind  and  heart. 

"Without  specially  stating  so,  there  is  no 
question  that  the  Bible  intends  us  to  understand 
that  the  earth  is  of  next  importance  to  that  place 
which  is  the  throne  of  God.  There  are  several 
reasons  for  this  conclusion,  tlie  chief  one  being 
that  it  was  for  .something  done  hero  and  for  tiio 
human  family  that  Jesus  was  raised  to  the  right 
hand  ""^  God  and  exalted  to  the  di\4ne  glory. 
This  is  stated  very  distinctly  by  Paul  in  his 
Epistle  to  the  Fhilippians.  He  says  that  .Jesus 
humbled  himself  and  became  obedient  to  the 
dr-ath  of  the  cross.  "Wherefoia  God  alt^o  hath 
highly  essutcdiiim.  and  given  him  a  name  which 
is  above  e*ery  name."  (Philippians  2:9)  Fur- 
ther, God  says,  "Jfeaven  is  my  throne,  and  the 
earth  is  my  footstool''  (Isaiah  66:1);  and  ho 
adds,  "1  will  make  the  place  of  my  feet  glorious". 
— Isaiah  60 :  13. 


A  vei-y  interesting  feature  of  the  Bible  is  tliat 
in  which  it  points  out  that  one  portion  of  tlie 
earth  is  God's  in  a  very  special  sense.  When 
.\Loscs  was  leading  Israel  from  Egypt  into 
Caiiaan  he  told  the  people  that  long  ago,  even 
before  they  wore  a  people,  God  had  arranged 
that  Canaan  should  be  theirs.  (Deuteronomy  32: 
8)  And  in  this  fact  a  very  interesting  light  is 
thrown  on  human  history  in  what  is  often 
thought  to  be  an  nninteresting  part  of  the  Bible. 
After  the  disaster  of  the  Flood,  when  the  himian 
family  began  to  increase  they  looked  about  for 
places  for  themselves.  They  went  hither  and 
thither,  north,  cast,  west  and  south.  They 
thought  they  wore  going  according  to  their  own 
will,  but  divine  providences  were  controlling 
their  movements.  God  had  his  owu  purpose  in 
mind,  his  own  plan  to  work  out. 

Immediately  connected  with  this  is  a  corres- 
jwnding  feature  of  the  divine  revcslation  which 
shows  tliat  God  has  a  special  people  chosen  for 
himself— that  part  of  the  family  of  Abraham 
which  descended  through  his  grandson  Jacob, 
the  people  who  even  today  are  known  as  "the 
chosen  people'.  All  this  shoVs  that  God  has  a 
special  people  chosen  from  out  the  human  fam- 
ily, and  a  special  portion  of  land  which  he  called 
his  own,  and  which  he  reserves  for  his  own 
people. — Deuteronomy  11 :  11, 12. 

At  first  sight  this  looks  as  if  there  were  undue 
favoritism;  and,  indeed,  it  is  only  y-hen  the  plan 
of  God  as  a  whole  is  discerned  that  God's  way 
is  foun<l  acceptable.  Our  gracious  Creator  is 
not  averse  to  giving  a  reason  for  his  actions 
even  to  liis  erring  children.  He  says :  "Come  now 
and  let  us  reason  together"  (Isaiah  1: 18) ;  hiso, 
"If  ye  will  inquire,  inquire  ye". — Isaiah  21 :  12. 

Our  reverent  inqui^^-  as  to  why  God  chose  a 
people  is  abundantly  answered  by  the  Scrip- 
tures. They  were  chosen  in  order  that  they 
might  bo  God's  means  of  convejing  his  many 
biessiiiSR  to  those  of  his  offspring  who  in  this 
.«cnse  are  non-elect,  but  his  nevertheless.  Re- 
.>torntion  is  the  message  of  the  prophets,  as  the 
Apostle  Peter  declares.  (.\cts  3: 19  -  21)  "When, 
after  being  the  working  agent  in  the  most  not- 
able miracle  of  healing  a  man  erippled  from 
birth,  he  .said  that  the  miracle  was  only  a  fore- 
showing of  the  mighty  power  which  will  be  used 
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in  the  "times  of  restitution";  which  times,  he 
says,  are  spoken  of  by  "'all  the  holy  prophets'. 

Now  it  is  the  case  that  the  land  which  God  set 
apart  for  his  peopls  is  the  center  of  the  land 
surface  of  the  woriii,  and  by  reason  of  this 
splendid  geographical  position  it  is  best  fitted 
to  be  .the  governmental  center  of  the  earth.  To 
the  nations  it  is  not  a  very  pleasant  thought  that 
the  Jew,  the  de.spised  and  rejected  of  the  nations, 
is,  after  all,  to  he  God's  channel  of  blessing  for 
the  world ;  but  this  is  the  Bible's  story,  and 
present  events  prove  that  the  Jew  is  the  great 
miracle  amongst  the  nations. 

The  Apostle  Paul,  discussing  the  question  of 
God's  purpose  in  election,  declares  that  he  has 
the  right  of  the  potter  over  the  clay,  to  make 
vessels  such  as  please  him.  He  shows  that  God 
has  chosen  some  to  be  his  very  specially:  the 
true  Christian  Church,  God's  special  elect;  and 
the  Jews  as  a  people.  In  this  connection  the 
Apostle  says:  "If  the  firstfruits  be  holy,  the 
lump  is  also  holy".— Romans  9:20,  21;  11:16. 

But  this  is  also  applicable  to  the  earth  itself. 
If  one  portion  be  taken  for  God,  to  be  called  his, 
the  other  portions  are  not  to  be  cursed.  If  one 
little  nation  is  his,  that  does  not  mean  that  all 
the  others  are  cursed.  In  both  cases,  whether  of 
land  or  of  people,  that  which  is  not  specially 
chosen  is  also  to  be  blessed.  The  plan  of  God 
begins  to  emerge  out  of  apparent  chaos.  From 
its  vantage  point  a  clear  view  is  discerned  of 
God's  purpose  for  the  world.  He  purposes  the 
earth  shall  be  the  home  of  man,  and  that  his 
human  sons  shall  inherit  a  Golden  Age  of  divine 
blessing. — Isaiah  45 :  18. 

But  if  this  is  really  the  case,  we  ask,  why 
has  .God  not  yet  gotten  his  inheritance!  For 
nearly  2,000  years  his  people,  the  Jews,  have 
been  out  of  the  land  which  they  call  theirs,  and 
wliich  we  declare  is  his  choice  for  his  own 
peoi4g-  Why  is  this  ?  We  can  thank  God  we  are 
living  tn  the  day  when  the  light  of  his  coming 
kingdom  is  casting  its  rays  upon  the  dark  path 
of  humanity  and  upon  the  ways  of  God. 

We  now  see  there  are  several  reasons  given 
in  the  Scriptures  why  God  is  not  presently  en- 
joying bite  own  chosen  inheritance,  the  land  of 
Palestine,  and  therefore  why  his  people  are  not 
in  that  land  enjoying  its  blessings  under  his 
gracious  care. 

One  reason  is  this :  God  has  made  the  Jews  to 


be  a  sort  of  panoramic  picture  of  his  purpose  to 
all  men.  He  has  been  working  out  a  great 
picture-drama.  The  Jews,  after  being  separated 
from  the  peoples  of  the  world,  by  the  mighty 
power  of  God  and  by  their  law-covenant  made 
with  him,  were  blessed  by  him  in  their  own  land. 
They  failed  to  keep  the  covenant,  and  thus 
incurred  the  curses  which  they  had  acknow- 
ledged were  properly  to  come  upon  them  if  they 
did  not  keep  this  covenant. 

God  had  great  mercy  upon  them;  but  when 
finally  he  sent  his  own  Sou  amongst  them  to 
give  them  their  last  and  greatest  opportunity, 
they  crucified  him.  It  would  seem  as  if  they  had 
gone  beyond  any  possible  hope  of  ever  again 
getting  into  favor  with  God.  Their  sin  was 
grievous,  as  all  admit.  Their  punishment  was 
that  they  were  turned  out  of  their  land  and 
were  to  remain  out. 

Not  forever,  however,  "for  the  gifts  and  call- 
ings of  God  are  without  repentance"  (Bomans 
11 :  29),  and  God  promised  tlmt  in  his  own  due 
time  he  would  send  from  heaven  the  second 
time  the  One  who  was  his  minister  of  salvation 
to  his  people.  When  he  comes  again  he  comes 
not  with  vengeance.  They  have  already  felt  the 
vengeance  of  God  (1  Thessalonians  2:16),  but 
with  such  blessings  for  them  as  will  melt  their 
hearts.  Humility  will  open  the  way  for  God's 
blessings  to  be  poured  upon  them  through  their 
accepted  Messiah,  with  the  result  that  as  a 
people  they  will  readily  give  themselves  to  the 
God  of  their  fathers.— Isaiah  25 :  9. 

That  the  Jews  now  living  are  not  the  only 
ones  to  benefit  by  this  gracious  arrangement  is 
clear  from  the  prophecies,  especially  from  Eze- 
kiel's  prophecy.  (Chapter  37)  Their  dead  who 
are  neither  in  heaven,  nor  in  a  place  of  eternal 
torment,  are  to  come  forth  and  dwell  "in  the 
land  of  their  fathers". 

What  God  does  with  Israel  he  intends  to  do 
with  all ;  they  are  a  sample  of  his  gracious  deal- 
ings. They  had  more  light  than  other  nations: 
God  gave  his  favor  to  them  only  (Psalm  147: 
"20),  and  thus  their  sin  was  more  grievous  than 
that  of  the  Gentiles.  But  this  mercy  of  God  to 
them  is  to  show  the  exceeding  riches  of  his 
grace  towards  all.  This  miniature  drama  inside 
God's  great  Drama  of  Creation  enables  na  to 
see  the  greater  picture.  We  can  thank  God  that 
the  light  of  his  truth  is  now  open  for  those  Bible 
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students  who  diligently  seek  him  and  his  way. 

It  is  only  now  that  m'g  can  see  that  creation  is 
not  a  tragedy,  but  a  great  drama.  The  moral  is 
about  to  be  disclosed.  The  permission  of  evil 
with  all  the  villainous  work  that  has  happened 
during  the  exhibition  of  this  drama  will  give 
place  to  the  rule  of  God  through  Christ,  result- 
ing in  the  blessedness  and  happiness  of  the 
everlasting  Golden  Age  whicli  is  to  be  the  imme- 
diate result  of  the  lessons  of  the  permission 
of  evil.  Condnet,  not  wealth,  will  rule  and  be 
esteemed;  and  filial  homage  to  the  great  Creator 
will  keep  the  heart,  the  mains-priiig  of  life,  in 
right  motion. 

True  it  is  that  only  tho?e  who  arc  "awake"' 
see  the  light  and  enter  by  anticipation  into  the 
joys  of  the  day  to  come.  But  it  is  also  true  that 
very  many  discern  that  there  is  some  movement 
of  heaven  in  these  strange  things  now  happening 
in  human  affairs.  Wo  are  li\-ing  in  a  time  when 
we  can,  in  that  light  of  the  kingdom  not  only 
look  forward  but  backward  over  the  work  of 
God  and  see  the  end  from  the  beginning.  We  can 
see  the  completion  of  the  will  of  God  in  that 
restored  earth  which  Paul  and  John  saw:  when 
sin  and  death  shall  be  conquered,  and  when  God 
will  dwell  with  men ;  when  he  will  have  restored 
his  banished  again  to  himself. 

Now  we  begin  to  see  more  clearly  why  God's 
people,  the  Jews,  are  not  in  his  land,  Palestine, 
and  why  for  so  long  a  period  God  has  pennitted 
these  people  to  be  eitlier  oppressed  in  their  own 
land,  or  scattered  out  of  it,  and  the  land  under 
co^itrol  of  evil  eartbly  power?  such  as  the  Turks. 

But  tlie  answer  to  tliis  que.stion  takes  us  into 
the  secre^t  things  of  (iofi,  into  those  purjiojes  of 
his  plan  which  were  "hidden  from  ages  and 
generations"  (Colossians  1:  26),  and  which  even 
now  are  hidden  from  the  majority  of  Christians, 
and  of  which  even  the  best  of  clerical  expositors 
seem  ignorant.  The  mystery  of  the  divine  inir- 
posos,  which  seems  so  unfathomable  to  Christian 
interpreters,  should  be  no  mystery  at  all;  it 
ought.to  have  been  reaiiaed,  as  tlb?  Apostle  Paul 
said,  that  by  him  tlie  niystery  of  God  was  tlien 
made  known  to  the  saints.  T\\r-  mystery  of 
godliness  is  the  Chri;-t:ian  Churoh  and  its  place 
in  the  divine  plan,  and  the  sncret  which  neither 
the  ma,roritV  of  Jews  nor  Christians  have  .'^een 
is  that  from  the  time  the  Jews  were  cast  off  for 
rejecting  Christ,  God  began  the  selection  of  a 
spiritual  Israel. 

Unlike  the  sons  of  Jacob,  these  arc  not  related 


according  to  the  flesh.  The  tie  which  binds  them 
as  one  family  is  that  each  is  begotten  of  the  holy 
spirit  of  God.  These  are  gathered  out  from 
many  nations  and  many  creeds;  but  while  not 
adhering  to  a  particular  denominational  church, 
their  true  relationship  has  been  to  the  church 
of  the  firstborns,  whose  names  are  written  in 
heaven.  (Hebrews  12:23)  No  earthly  power 
has  introduced  them  into  this  special  calling  of 
being  spiritual  Israelites ;  for  they  are  of  God's 
choice.  These  also  are  called  God's  inheritance 
(Ephesians  1: 18),  and  they  are  his  in  the  very 
special  sense  of  being  spiritual  sons.. 

Unlike  earthly  Israel  no  part  of  the  earth's 
surface  is  reserved  for  them:  they  are  to  find 
their  eternal  homo  and  rest  in  heaven  with  God, 
being  begotten  according  to  the  spirit.  It  is 
through  lack  of  keeping  distinct  this  special 
salvation  of  spiritual  Israel  that  so  much  con- 
fusion has  been  brought  into  Bible  interpre- 
tation. That  which  is  spoken  of  them  has  been 
taken  as  if  it  applied  to  all  men. 

But  the  Bible  always  makes  it  very  clear  that 
only  those  who  are  of  this  special  inheritance  in 
Christ  have  any  hope,  or  really  can  have  any 
expectation  of  finding  heaven  their  eternal 
dwelling  place.  The  earth  is  given  to  the 
children  of  men;  the  heavenly  salvation  of  the 
church  is  special  to  it.  All  the  indications, 
whether  from  the  Word  of  God  or  the  provi- 
dences of  God,  are  that  this  little  company  of 
devoted  followers  wholly  consecrated  to  God 
and  to  Christ  is  now  nearly  completed.  As  soon. 
as  the  number  is  filled  the  time  will  have  come 
for  God's  earthly  inheritance  to  be  put  in  order. 

In  beautiful  harmony  with  this  is  the  fact 
that  the  Jews  are  now  like  the  fig  tree  putting 
forth  its  leaves.  It  is  one  of  the  marvels  of 
human  hi.story  that  these  people,  God's  people, 
so  long  without  any  light  from  him,  without 
prophet,  priest  or  king,  are  now  putting  forth 
iiational  hopes.  Even  the  nations,  folloAving  out 
what  seems  to  be  the  best  policy  for  them.selves, 
are  making  an  endeavor  to  settle  these  people 
in  their  God-i^iven  land.  Thus  prophecy  is  being 
unconsciously  fulfilled  both  by  Zionists  and  by 
the  nations  of  earth. 

Surely  God  is  moving  amongst  men;  and  as 
salvation  is  to  the  Jew  first,  and  afterwards  to 
the  Gentile,  it  is  evident  that  the  affairs  of  the 
world  are  moving  in  God's  otder  for  the  restor- 
ation of  the  children  of  Adam  to  their  long-lost 
inheritance,  as  well  as  to  restore  Israel  to  hia. 
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But  just  here  vrc  see  another  interesting  phase 
of  the  purposes  of  God.  The  Bihle  is  very  carc- 
I'ul  ill  spealdng  oi  the  Holy  Land  and  the  house 
of  Israel  as  God's  inheritance,  also  in  showing 
that  spiritual  Israelites  are  his  special  inhori- 
tancci  ,l)ut  it  does  not  speak  of  any  others  as 
hcing  related  to  God  in  tliis  special  way.  It  docs, 
however,  show  that  all  other  peoples  and  the 
other  parts  of  the  earth  have  a  relationship  to 
heaven.  Wlieji,  Jesus  was  praying  to  his  Father 
in  his  last  words  upon  earth  he  said :  'Tather, 
I  pray  not  for  the  world  but  for  those  whom 
thou  hast  given  me'',  these  chosen  disciples. 

It  seems  strange,  and  to  the  ordinary  view 
inexplicable,  that  Jesus  should  not  pray  for  the 
world  for  whom  he  came  to  die.  The  explanation 
is  that  it  was  not  yet  time  to  pray  for  the  world. 
A  work  needed  to  be  done :  spiritual  Israel 
needed  to  be  gathered,  as  we  have  seen.  But 
when  this  Israel  has  been  gathered  the  time  will 
have  come  when  the  Son  of  God  will  pray  for 
the  world,  and  when,  in  the  words  of  the  second 
Psalm  the  Father  will  say  to  him :  "Ask  of  mo 
and  I  will  give  tkee  the  heathen  for  thine  inher- 
itance, and  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  for 
ihij  possession".  So  then,  all  the  rest  of  the 
nations  and  all  the  remainder  of  the  world  be- 
come an  inheritance  and  a  possession  for  Christ 

What  will  Christ  do  with  his  inheritance?  A 
false  theologj'  said  that  he  would  set  it  on  fire 
and  burn  it  up,  while  all  who  had  not  known  him 
or  who  would  not  acknowledge  him  would  be 
turned  into  a  fire  which  would  always  torture 
but  which  would  never  consume.  Here  comes  in 
the  glorj-  of  the  Bible's  revelation,  and  that 
whieli  assures  us  of  a  real  Golden  Age.  Christ, 
who  thus  comes  into  his  inheritance,  is  the  one 
who  died  for  all  men.  He  comes  back  to  deliver 
his  purchased  possession,  and  with  power  to 
make  the  \\ilderness  blossom  as  a  rose,  to  cause 
waters  to  spring  forth  in  the  desert,  to  heal  the 
sicknesses  of  mankind,  to  deliver  from  the  bond- 
age of  death  so  that  even  the  grave  shall  give 
up  t!i&-dead.  He  will  lead  men  in  the  way  of 
righteousness  and  bring  mankind  back  into 
harmony  with  (Jod. 

Here  is  a  glorious  picture  indeed.  Cod's  ar- 
rangrmeait  hps  not  been  a  selfish  one.  clioo?^ing 
some  moroly'"for  liis  pleasure.  It  is  idoal.  Ho 
blnssps  pftnio  ahead  of  others,  puts  them  into 
places  of  power.  gi\os  these,  who  have  nothing 
to  boast  of  in  themselves,  and  who  have  tasted 
the  bitterest  woes  of  men,  but  who  are  then  the 


recipients  of  his  favor,  the  chance  of  shomng 
the  goodness  of  God.  In  this  arrangement  there 
is  the  grandest  hope  that  the  human  family 
could  possibly  have  set  before  them. 

When  the  lessons  of  the  past  have  been  learn- 
ed, when  Christ  has  become  a  real  Prophet  to 
men,  when  they  are  instructed  in  the  way  of 
righteousness,  when  Jew  and  Gentile  are  at  'one  ■ 
and  all  in  harmony  with  their  Creator  as  Adam 
was  in  the  days  of  innoeency,  then  man  will 
enjoy  his  Creator's  blessing  in  a  heaven-given 
GOLDEN-  AGE  — ■"the  dcsire  of  all  nations". 

The  Interchurch  Movement        By  J.  s.  noffatt 

WHERE  our  fathers  talked  in  terms  of 
thousands  Ave  speak  in  terms  of  millions, 
and  where  they  spake  in  awesome  tones  of 
millions,  we  talk  in  quite  a  matter  of  fact  way 
of  billions  of  dollars. 

The  great  organizations  calling  themselves  by 
the  name  of  Christ  are  raising  and  have  raised 
within  the  past  year  enormous  sums,  aggregat- 
ing hundreds  of  millions  for  religious  work. 

They  hope  to  enlarge  their  denominational 
tents  and  strengthen  their  stakes — to  build  finer 
churches,  pay  bigger  salaries,  and  do  bigger 
things  all  around  along  their  usual  linos  of 
endeavor,  and  to  branch  forth  into  new  and 
untried  fields  of  activity. 

In  addition,  we  have  with  us  the  Intcrchurrh 
World  Movement,  which  seems  to  aspire  to  the 
position  of  a  kind  of  supeixhurch,  dominating 
and  directing  the  common  activities  of  the 
fedor.'ited  Protestant  denominations. 

This  nioveincnt  proposes  to  raise  $1,330,000,- 
000  Avitliin  the  next  five  years,  "'to  be  used  in 
coordinating  the  energies  of  the  Protestant 
denominations  for  the  evangelization  of  the 
world,"  as  expressed  by  the  conference  of  1,400 
church  leaders  assembled  in  Atlantic  City.  Of 
this  immense  sum  it  is  proposed  to  expend 
$320,000,000  during  the  year  1920. 

"It  provides  for  evangel i.^tic  work  in  America  and 
thn  forf>ia-;i  iield.  proper  financing  of  hospitals  and 
honiiv-,  hl)cial  award;;  to  .-tnisfrling  colleges,  for  the 
lighting  of  social  and  iiidii.-trial  unre.st.  and  better 
>' ;!-'^-i  loi'  ''Otli  n;irii.-tiT5  and  niiisionaries." 

Anahziiig  the  above  outline  or  prospectus 
indicating  the  wide  range  of  activities  upon 
which  the  new  world  mi>vement  proposes  to 
enter,  we  find  that  in  addition  to  preaching  the 
gospel,  the\-  are  to  expend'  their  energies  and 
means  in  the  support  of  charitable  and  benevo- 
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lont  institutions,  secular  education,  increased 
compensation  for  their  workers  and  in  fighting 
■\vliat  they  call  "social  and  industrial  unrosf. 

Just  how  this  "'lighting'  is  to  be  done  doth 
not  appear.  Wliat  of  politics  it  may  involve  may 
bo  merely  a  matter  of  conjecture.  Xo  precedent 
for  that  kind  of  fight  can  be  found  in  the  acts 
of  the  apostles,  or  the  example  or  words  of  our 
Lord,  as  far  as  I  know*.  These  are  the  patterns 
for  the  church  and  its  leaders. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  whole  program  of 
the  Interchurch  World  Movement  is  shared  by 
the  state  and  national  goveniments,  and  private 
and  fraternal  organizations,  except  preaching 
the  gospel  and  n1inii?terial  salaries.  In  fact  this 
field  may  be  said  to  be  practically  covered  and 
the  only  thing  the  church  can  do  is  to  unite 
with  them  in  these  lines  of  endeavor  or  displace 
those  already  in  the  field. 

It  may  be  also  noted  that  the  Apostle  Paul, 
■n'liose  actions  are  recorded  in  considerable 
detail,  meddled  not  with  social,  industrial, 
economic  or  political  conditions  in  the  Roman 
empire.   Nor  did  he  urge  others  to  do  so. 

It  is  true  that  he  made  some  collections  for 
the  poor  saints  in  Jerusalem  and  exhorted  to 
generosity  and  nobility  of  conduct  on  the  part 
of  all  God's  people  to^vard  all  men,  especially 
towards  fellow-members  of  the  household  of 
faith,  but  he  did  not  himself  undertake  to  reform 
the  world,  cure  its  mental,  moral  and  physical 
ills,  or  provide  homes  for  its  homeless,  food  for 
its  hungry,  raiment  for  its  naked,  etc.  Ho  him- 
self was  at  times  a  sufferer  from  both  hunger 
and  nakedness,  and  was  one  of  the  poor  of  this 
world,  a  homeless  wanderer.— 1  Cor.  4:11-13. 
■  The  glad  tidings  have  been  proclaimed 
throughout  the  whole  world,  not  to  convert  the 
whole  world,  nor  for  the  purpose  of  converting 
it,  but  "for  a  witness  unto  all  nations'. — Mat- 
thew 24 :  14. 

,  The  signs  fuUilling  all  around  us — the  great 
\^rld  War,  followed  by  symbolic  earthquakes 
(revolutions)  and  famines  and  pestilences,  both 
natural  and  sjTnbolic.  distress  of  nations  with 
perplexity,  mens  hearts  failing  them  for  Tear, 
and  for  looking  after  those  things  that  are  com- 
ing on  theSearth  ( railicaii^m,  bnlshevi.^ni,  anar- 
chy, rtc.) — all  point  indiibilahly  to  the  early 
establishment  of  the  kingdom  oF  God  in  the 
earth.  The  dissnjiition  of  the  prr-sent  ovil  world 
(order  of  things)  is  a  preliminary  necessary  to 
makeway  for  the  promised  kingdom.  Therefore 


the  watching  and  waiting  saints  are  wasting  no 
vain  regrets  over  its  prospective  early  demise, 
but  on  the  contrary  are  obeying  the  Master's 
command,  'IVhen  ye  see  those  things  begin  to 
come  to  pass,  then  look  up  and  lift  up  your 
heads,  for  vour  redemption  [deliverance]  draw- 
cth  niglf'.— Luke  21:10,  11,  26-28,  31. 

Are  ye  among  those  watching  and  waiting 
children  of  God,  ye  great  church  leaders  of  the 
Interchurch  World  ilovementl  Are  ye  taking 
the  attitude  above  outlined  as  t^e  correct  one 
for  the  meek  and  humble  followers  of  Jesus  in 
the  present  world  prisis! 

From  your  prospectus  I  greatly  fear  not.  I 
fear  that  you  are  about  to  lead  your  confiding 
people  into  the  ditch.  Instead  of  preaching  the 
real  and  only  hope  of  the  world,  the  near  ap- 
proach of  the  kingdom  of  God,  which  is  his 
appointed  agency  for  blessing  the  world,  you 
seem  to  be  engaged  in  the  futile  and  nnanthor- 
izcd  effort  to  patch  up  the  present  worn-out  and 
dying  order  of  things,  and  give  a  new  lease 
of  life  to  what  God  has  condemned. 

Why  not  try  out  our  Savior's  advice  to  the 
rich  young  man:  "Go  sell  that  thou  hast  and 
give  it  to  the  poor.  •  .  .  and  come  foUow  me"? 
—Matthew  19:21. 

Take  those  320,000,000,  and  the  many  added 
millions  that  you  expect  to  put  into  the  brick 
and  mortar  and  marble  of  fine  new  church  houses' 
this  year,  and  give  it  to  feed  and  clothe  the 
desolate  millions  of  Europe  and  Asia.  Place 
the  fund  in  the  hands  of  sonic  great  and  tried 
executive  like  Hoover,  so  it  will  not  be  wasted 
on  overhead  expenses,  multitudinous  salaries, 
junketing  committees,  fool  investigations  and 
the  like,  but  be  wisely  and  impartially  dispensed 
among  the  needy  ^l-itllout  delay;  and  yoii  will 
do  more  to  allay  unrest  and  give  a  black  eye  to 
bolshevism  in  this  year  of  our  Lord  than  all 
yonr  proposed  propaganda  and  social  settlement 
work  will  accomplish  in  a  centurj"^,  if  you  had 
the  century-  in  which  to  work. 

If  then  you  will  follow  Christ,  Paul  and  other 
iruc  imitators  of  Christ,  in  preaching  the  true 
gospel,  the  glarl  news  that  the  kingdom  of  God 
is  v<M"y  near:  that  the  promised  blessing  of  all 
the  families  of  the  earth  by  the  promised  seed 
oi'  .Vbrahani  (the  Christ)  is  soon  to  begin,  and 
:-liow  I  hat  you  are  rejoicing  over  the  Lords 
arrangpnipnts  inr^tead  of  mourning  the  passing 
of  the  present  evil  order,  you  will  find  many 
to  listen  to  you  and  rejoice  with  }"ou. 
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JUVENILE  BIBLE  STUDY 

ONE  question  for  each  day  is  provided  by  this  Journal.     The  parent  will  Bod   It  Ittteresting  and  helpful 
to  have  tho  oliiia  teka  up  the  quGStlon  each  day  and  to    aid  It  In  finding  the  answer  In  the  Scriptures, 
thus  develoijlng  a  Itnowledge  of  ttie  Bible  und  leurnins  uhere  to  Had  ia  it  the  inforniatlon  which  is  desired. 


1.  Of  what   two   parts  did   the   first   tvorld 
consistf 

Answer :  "Heavens  and  earth". — See  2  Peter  3:5,  6. 

2.  What  part  stood  "out  of  the  water"? 
Answer:   The  invisible,  fallen  angels  that  helped  to 

degrade  the  human  family  before  the  Rood  were  not 
drowned,  were  not  "in  the  water",  but  were  reserved 
in  chains  of  darkness  until  the  judgment  day. — See  Jude 
6 ;    3  Peter  2:4. 

3.  Hotv  is  the  second  world  desi/jnatcdP 
Answer:    "Heavens  and  earth". — See  2  Peter  3:7. 

4.  In  what  world  was  Peter? 
Answer:    The  second  world. — Same  reference. 

5.  When  was  the  second  world  to  end? 
.\nswer:   "Against  [or  at  the  beginning  of]  tht;  day 

of  judgment  and  perdition  of  ungodly  men." — Verse  7 ; 
llatthcw  24 :  3  -  S2. 

6.  How  long  is  the  "day  of  judgment"  to  last? 
Answer:    "A  thousand  years." — 2  Pet«r  3:8. 

7.  Hoiv  was  the  second  world  to  end? 
.\nswer:    With  a  "fire". — Verse  7. 

8.  What  Jcind  of  fire — symbolical  or  literal? 
So^v  shall  we  find  out? 

Answer:   Compare  Scripture  with  Scripture  and  let 


plain  statements  explain  symbolic  lang'uage. — I«a.  28:10. 

9.  What  otlier  Scriptures  refer  to  the  second 
advent  arid  tell  what  is  to  happen  at  that  timef 

Answer:  Daj>iell2:l;  Matthew  24 :  31,  23 ;  Zeph- 
aniah  3 :  8,  9. 

10.  Hoiv  did  the  Apostle  Paul  express  the 
matter? 

Answer :    Sen  Hebrews!  12 :  2G,  27,  29. 

11.  Whg  is  God  called  "a  consuming  fire"? 
Answer:    Because  he  will  '"'remove  [or  destroy]  the 

things  that  are  made''    (man-made  institutions,  etc., 
that  are  not  in  harmony  with  truth  and  righteottsneas) , 

12.  Why  is  it  stated  that  Ood  will  "shake"  or 
"remove"  "not  the  earth  only  btit  heaven  also"? 

Answer:  Because  relig;ioua  or  spirittjaL  institution* 
not  in  harmony  with  his  Word  are  to  be  "removed". 

13.  What  "kingdom''  is  it  that  "cannot  he 
moved"? 

Answer:    God's  kingdom.— See  Daniel  2:44. 

14.  Were  people  in  general  to  know,  in  ad- 
vance, of  the  "coming  of  the  Son  of  man"  and 
the  destruction  of  the  world — the  arrangement 
of  things? 

Answer:  No.  See  Matthew  24:  37  -3!). 
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THE  imagination  of  majakind  is  fired  today  by  the 
picture  of  a  New  Palestine  —  a  PaJeetine  Restored. 
In  this  tho  world  *ees  more  than  the  return  of  scattered 
Israel  to  the  Promised  Land — more  than  a  realization  of 
the  age-long  aspirations  of  a  people.  It  sees  the  renewal  of 
a  fount  from  which,  for  centuries  past,  civilization  has 
drawn  rich  inspiration— moral,  intellectual  and  spiritual. 

Once  more  united  on  the  sacred  soli  of  their  fathers,  inspired 
anew  by  tholr  traditions  of  old,  tlieir  wisdom  enriched  by  the 
nccumulated  lore  of  many  peoples  and  many  lands,  the  modern 
sons  of  an  ancient  race  will  give  new  treasures  to  the  world. 

Palestine  Restored  holds  out  new  promise  to  macklad. 

U.  S.  SENATOR  JOHN  SHARP  WILLIAMS  says: 

"r  think  It  all  constitutes  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the 
'Chosen  Cace,'  and  still  more  th»o  that,  it  conastitntes  an  epoch 
la  the  history  of  civilization." 
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HOPL  FOR  DI5TRE.55LD 
HUMANITY 

"STUDIES  IN  THE  SCRIPTURES'* 

give  yon  Hope  based  on  Fact  and  Faith.    They  tell  the  meaning  of  present  world 
events  and  sustain  both  mind  and  heart  in  these  distressing  times. 

ARE  YOU  AN  INFIDEL  T 

These  books  will  give  yoa  a  rational  under- 
standing of  the  Bible — so  different  from  other 
works. 

AKE  TOU  A  CHURCH-MEMBER  t 

These  voliunes  will  answer  your  every  ques- 
tion on  Christian  doctrine  and  practice  and 
settle  your  misgivings  and  doubts. 

ARE  TOU  A  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  ob  BIBLE  CLASS  TEACHER  or  PUPIL! 
Then  you  cannot  aiford  to  be  without  this  helpful  series  of  Sceteture  SxtrDiEa 
in  six  volumes — 3,000  pages.  / 


VoL  I     "The  Divine  Plan  of  the  Age^' 
Vol.  II    "The  Time  U  at  Hand" 
Vol.  Ill  "Thy  Kingdom  Come" 


Vol.  rv  "The  Bailie  of  Armageddon" 
Vol.  V    "The  Atonement" 
Vol.  VI   "The  New  Creation" 


Positively  the  Qreatest  Library  of  the  Twentieth  Century 
10,000,000  already  in  circulation.    Have   you  obtained  yours  T 


CoArPLETB 

Six  VoLTJ^ 


i^Ts  H.SO  ^"^■^^ 


Send  all  orders  direct  to  publishers. 


Bible  &  Tract  Society,  124  Columbia  Height*,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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Special  Offer  to  Golden  Age  Subscribers 


Tliis  Wonderful  Booklet  Tells  Many  Things  You  Hare 
Long-  Wanted  to  KnoTF.     It  Tells  About 

Tlie  scientlfip  orijin  o(  the  earth 

The  Icnsth  of  the  seven  dars  ot  creation 

The  corning  of  sorrow,  suffprins,  denth 

The  tfuth  about  ihc  flooil,  about  >roah  auti  (he  Ark 

Tl'.o  four  ;reat  empires  of  earth 

The   life  and   times   of  Jesus 

riie  nalurci  location,  nnd  destruction  of  hell 

Tli<*  mennlnp;  of  the  time  of  trouble,  now  here 

The  happiness  of  the  Goldeu  Age,  now  near. 

All  of  these  topics  and  many  more  are  briettui  entertain- 
iiigli/,  but  veru  insinictivelu  treated  in  Vie 


SCENARIO 


of  the  rnoio-iJrama 
o/"  CREATION 


CSO  illustration?,  1!33  pa^^^  cloth  bound,  size  41'  i  SJ',  sale  price  75  cents. 


nmrnttnan  irnitinmnHntiinHiHiiinnMiH  i  ■«  Miiiwffii 


How  to  Obtain  This  Valuable  Scenario : 

Send  ns  two  new  subsci-iptioiis  for  The  Goldf.x  Age  and -rc  tviU  send  yon,  postage 
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FACTS  ABOUT  THE  AMERICAN  NEGRO 


IN  the  early  years  of  American  colonies  50,000 
men  were  exiled  here  from  England  and 
sold  into  slavery  ranging  from  a  few  years  to 
life.  The  colonists  also  made  slaves  of  some 
Indians,  but  found  them  hard  to  manage.  The 
first  African  slaves  were  sold  in  Virginia  in 
1619,  by  a  Dutch  man-of-war,  in  exchange  for 
provisions.  Subsequently  Newport  and  Bristol, 
R.  I.  became  centers  from  which  regular  raids 
on  the  African  coast  were  made,  and  vast 
numbers  of  Negroes  were  seized  and  brought 
"■here  into  slavery. 

Although  slavery  was  forbidden  by  the  con- 
stitutions of  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island, 
the  capital  for  the  Rhode  Island  slave  raids  was 
largely  obtained  in  Boston,  and  slavery  was 
common  in  both  states.  The  old  North  Church 
in  Boston  still  contains  a  gallery  that  was  used 
by  tlie  household  slaves  of  some  of  the  fanuliea 
that  furnished  the  capital  for  the  raids  in  ques- 
tion. Th6  treatment  of  the  slaves  varied  greatly, 
depending  upon  the  o%vners  benevolence  and 
the  development  of  the  community's  conscience. 
In  1780-,  in  a  certain  American  state,  a  Negro 
who  had  killed  a  white  man  was  found  by  Saint- 
John  Crevecrenr,  confined  in  a  cage  and  left 
there  to  be  devoured  by  the  elements  and  by 
insects.  He  was  still  living  when  Crevecoeur 
saw  him,  although  his  eyes  had  been  destroyed. 

„The  development  of  slavery  southward  was 
dii^to  the  invention  of  the  cotton-gin,  which 
made  cotton  a  profitable  crop,  capable  of  being 
tilled  by  slave  labor.  At  this  time  objection  to 
the  evangelization  of  slaves  was  raised  on  the 
ground  thjit  a  baptized  slave  might  claim  free- 
dom as  a  Christian.  f?lavery  in  the  North  gradu- 
ally became  unprofitable ;  and  between  1777  and 
1800  Pennsylvania  and  Uie  states  north  had 
abolished  it.  Those  who  found  it  unprofitable 
could  see  many  reasons  why  it  was  unchristian. 


By  1850  there  were  2,000  families  in  thrSouth 
with  100  to  as  high  as  2,500  slaves  each,  managed 
by  white  or  colored  overseers;  and  about  350,000 
families  had  smaller  numbers,  generally  man- 
aged by  the  owner  himself.  Three-fourths  of 
the  whites  owned  no  slaves  at  all,  bat  defended 
the  institution.  Owners  and  managers  varied 
greatly  in  character,  intelligence  and  temper, 
and  treated  their  slaves  accordingly.  Occasion- 
ally the  most  kind-hearted  and  easy-going  "were 
the  least  successful  and  had  to  sell  their  hold- 
ings, thus  causing  the  heart-rending  breaking  of 
family  ties.  By  1860  one-sixteenth  of  all  slaves 
had  been  freed;  and  many  were  enjoying  foil 
citizenship. 

For  two  centuries  the  American  people  as  a 
whole  profited  by  the  unpaid  labor  of  the  Negro 
and  then  set  him  adrift,  raggedy  ungoided  and 
unlettered,  to  assume  the  burdens  of  citizenship 
and  to  be  further  exploited  by  politicians,  to  his 
real  injury.  But  "the  chain  that  holds  the  slave 
has  its  other  end  fastened  to  the  master";  and 
the  Almighty  God  of  Justice  paid  the  back 
wages  of  the  slaves  in  the  flood  of  white  blood 
that  flowed  from  all  parts  of  a  guilty  land  in 
the  Civil  War  of  1861-1865. 

Negro  Distribution 

AT  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century 
the  Negro  was  19%  of  the  population;  at 
the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  centnry,  11.6% 
of  the  population;  at  the  present  time,  10%  of 
the  population.  In  every  state  in  the  muon  the 
proportion  of  Negroes  is  slowly  decreasing. 

Roughly  speaking,  the  black  belt  is  a  strip 
250  miles  wide,  beginning  at  Richmond,  Va,  and 
lanning  through  Raleigh,  N.  C,  Columbia,  S.  C, 
JIacon,  Ga.,  Montgomery,  Ala.,  Vicksburg,  Miss., 
and  Shreveport,  La.,  into  eastern  Texas.  The 
center  of  Negro  population  is  in  northeastern 
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Alabama,  near  the  city  of  Chattanoo^,  Tenn. 

There  are  over  50%  Negro  popxilation  in 
South  Carolina  and  Mississippi,  over  37^%  in 
Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama  and  Louisiana,  over 
25%  in  Virginia,  North  Carolina  and  Arkansas, 
over  121%  in  Tennessee  and  Texas,  over  5%  in 
West  Virginia,  Kentucky  and  Oklahoma,  over 
1%  in  thirteen  other  states  and  less  than  1%  in 
the  eighteen  far  northern  and  western  states. 

In  1910  there  "wfere  living  in  the  United  States 
473  Negroes  who  "were  bom  in  Africa,  100  born 
in  Asia,  94  bom  in  Australia  and  61  bom  in 
various  Pacific  Islands.  At  the  same  time  the 
occupations  of  all  Negro  workers  (and  these 
comprise  one-seventh  of  the  total  working  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States)  were: 
Agriculture,  Forestry  and  Animal  Husbandry ..2,893,375 

Domestic  and  Personal  Service. 1,123,331 

Manufacturing  and  Mechanical  Industries 601,377 

■TianspoTtation  (including  37  railroad  officials) .-355,960 
Trade  (including  135  bankers  and  bank  officials)  119,491 
Professional  Service  (including  123  chemists,     • 

aseayers  and  metallurgists,    237  civil  and 

mining  pngineers  and  surv'oyors.  47S  dentists, 
■:   798  lawyers  and  judges,  and  3,077  physicians 

and  surgeons).... 


Extraction  of  minerals  (including  136  mine 

operators)  

Public  Scn'ice 


Clerical  Occupations- 


...67,345 

61.129 
-23J383 
.19,336 


5,193,535 
Negro  Migration 

THE  Xcgro  rac(^  is  not  migratory,  and  therein 
is  mucJi  of  it.s  value  and  reliability.  How- 
ever, the  World  \\'3iT,  which  disturbed  every- 
thing else,  dieturbcd  also  the  Xegro.  Immigra- 
tion from  Europo  ceased,  former  immigrants 
returned,  and  at  the  close  of  the  war  Anierica 
was  short  three  million  immigrant  laborers. 

Northern  employers  were  troubled  by  short- 
age of  labor  and  luTh  wage  demands,  and  looked 
toward  the  South  for  a  possible  labor  supply. 
TheVs^pnt  representatives  South  to  find  many 
Negroes  whose  earnings  were  small,  due  to  the 
plant-destroying  boII-weevil  and  to  consequent' 
unemployment  of  cotton  acreage. 

These  omplo\-mont  agents  promised  the  Ne- 
groes bother  ivagos.  bettor  housing,  better  edu- 
cation foEithe  children,  better  treatm'^nt  in  the 
courts,  and  irf^c  transportation  for  themselves 
and  their  familip?  if  they  would  come  North. 
One  large  railroad  system  oprrating  in  the 
South  ;=larted  special  trains,  notifying  the  Ne- 


groes at  each  stop  that  any  who  wanted  to  come 
North  might  do  so  without  charge.  As  a  result, 
500,000  migrated  to  a  climate  to  which  they 
were  unaccustomed,  and  on  account  of  bad  hous- 
ing conditions  died  in  large  numbers. 

The  factory  doors  which  had  hitherto  been 
closed  to  the  Negro  opened  ^ride,  and  to  a  large 
extent  still  remain  open,  and  large  numbers  of 
the  migrators  who  formerly  worked  in  southern  y< 
fields  are  now  engaged  iit  all  sorts  of  industrial 
occupations  in  the  North.  The  plants  of  seven 
states,  numbering  244  plants  in  all,  into  which 
Negro  laborers  were  introduced  during  the  war 
were  investigated  by  the  Department  of  Labor 
as  to  conditions  prevailing  during  1918  and  1919 
and  disclosed  a  good  feeling  betAveen  whites  and 
blacks  in  all  tlie  plants,  vnih.  the  blacks  showing 
equal  attendance  and  supplying  an  equal  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  work. 

However,  the  Northern  social  organism  did 
not  support  the  sudden  influx.  At  first  the  new 
arrivals  were  crowded  into  certain  sections  long 
recognized  as  plague -ridden,  disease -infected 
and  vice-ruled;  but  when  the  new  arrivals,  as  in  , 
ease  of  Detroit,  increased  500%  in  five  years, 
those  sections  could  not  contain  the  newcomers, 
and  other  sections  were  necessarily  occupied. 
Declines  in  real  estate  values  followed;  arid  al- 
though these  declines  were  quickly  sncceeded  by 
recoveries  larger  than  the  declines,  due  to  the 
enormous  rents  collected  from  the  new  arrivals, 
racial  prejudices  developed  and  trouble  ensued. 

Southern  Negro  Prosperity 

WHEN  the  Negroes  first  began  to  go  North 
not  much  attention  was  paid  to  their  exodus 
in  the  South.  But  the  size  of  the  migration 
seriously  affected  the  Southern  labor  market, 
increased  the  shortage  of  farm  products,  raised 
the  prices  of  foodstuffs;  and  crc  long  the  plant-  . " 
crs  and  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the  South 
were  urging  the  Negroes  to  return  South  to 
bettered  conditions,  such  as  larger  wages  and 
gifts  of  land  suitable  for  homos  and  gardens. 

Meantime,  those  Negroes  who  remained  in  the 
more  fertile  parts  of  the  South  had  fared  far 
better  than  most  of  those  who  went  North.  Vast 
ntunbers  of  them  work  on  a  crop-sharing  system; 
and  where  the  farm  superintendents  and  oper- 
ators are  honest  men,  the  Negroes  have  made 
enough  out  of  the  liigh  prices  obtained  for  their 
products,  to  lift  tliem  completely  out  of  poverty. 

There  are  va-st  sections  of  the  iMiississippi 
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Eiver  delta  land  in  the  hands  of  Negroes  "wlio 
have  become  well-to-do.  Many  of  these  fanners 
have  accumulated  fortunes  ranging  from  $10,000 
to  $175,000  and  are  permitted  the  full  use  of 
sidewalks,  streets  and  thoroughfares. 

These  lands  have  produced  as  high  as  500  lbs. 
of  51-cent  cotton  per  acre,  and  under  such  con- 
ditions the  making  of  money  by  an  indxistrious 
,    and  intelligent  man  is  most  natural.   One  such 
man,  a  Negro  who  had  nothing  eighteen  years 
ago,  now  owns  1,600  acres  of  this  land.  Nine 
Negroes  have  recently  clubbed   together  and 
bought  a  tract  of  1,200  acres;  and  twenty-five 
others  have  clubbed  together  and  bought  a  3,000 
acre  tract  for  $225,000,  intending  to  cut  it  up 
into  100-acre  farms.  In  one  county  of  Missis- 
sippi Negroes   possess   more   than  $5,000,000 
worth  of  property  and  over  2,000  automobiles. 
With  improved  economic  conditions  the  Negro 
has  improved  otherwise,  has  organized  an  in- 
surance company  doing  a  large  business,  has 
employed  a.  farm  demonstration  agent  in  one 
important  agricultural  center,  and  has  organ- 
^  ized  various  kinds  of  commercial  enterprises  in 
-    many  places.  Among  these  is  a  steamiship  line. 

General  Negro  Advancement 

THE  perceiatage  of  Negroes  that  own  their 
own  homes  has  increased  from  18.7%  in 
1890  to  23.3%  in  1910,  and  varied  in  1910  in 
the  different  states  as  follows: 
yievr  York 7.5     Indiana 


District  of  Coliiinbia_10.8 

Pennsylvania 13.3 

Georgia li.^ 

Ehode  Island 15.2 


ifassacliusetta  ._ 

Alal)aina 

Missiscippi 

Louisiana  ..__„> 

Connecticut 

Wyoming  - 

South  Carolina  . 

Xcv  Jersey 

We'st.yirginia .. 

Vcrmorft 

TTtah 


Illinois _— 

■Dela^^are 

Nebraska  — ;. — 

Arkansas L. 

Minnesota*. 

Tennessee 

ilarjknd  

Wisconsin  ._ 


16.3 

16.4 

16.9 

17.1 

:.^  13.1 

13.1 

18.5 

___  1S.5 

19.3 

30.4 

21.2 

_ 23.0 

23.2 

24.1 

_ 24.6 

24  7 

23.3 

:  25.6 

25.6 


Missouri 
Colorado 
Florida  _ 
Oregon  _ 

Tc-vas 

Idaho  — 


"N'orth  Carolina  . 

Iowa . 

Ohio 


Xcw  Mexico 

Xew  Hampshire 

Arizona 

Kentucky 

Washington 

Montana 

Oklahoma 


Xorth  Dakota 

Nevada 

California 

A'irginia 

Michigan 


South  Dakota  , 
Kansas 


26.4 
26.6 
27.6 

27.7 

28.3 

28.3 

23.7 

28.7 

29.0 

30.1 

30.3 

30.6 

30.7. 

31.8 

3S.1 

32.8 

35.3 

35.6 

35.7 

37.3 

41.3 

44.0 

45.1 

49.6 


In  education  the  Negroes  do  not  linger  so 
far  behind  the  whites  as  many  suppose.  In  1910 
the  percentage  of  native  whites  that  spent  some 
time  in  school  was  22.9  and  of  Negroes  17.0. 
The  percentaire  of  illiteracy  is  rapidly  decreas- 
ing; in  1890  it  was  57.1 ;  in  1900  it  was  44.5  and 
in  1910  it  was  30.4,  while  for  persons  between 
the  ages  of  ten  and  fourteen  it  was  13.9.  In 
cities  of  over  100,000  it  was  12.6  and  in  forty- 
five  American  cities  of  over  100,000  it  was  6%. 

Race  Riots  North  and  South 

THE  United  States  has  suffered' deservedly 
in  the  eyes  of  intelligent  people  elsewhere 
because  of  the  race  riots  that  have  disgraced 
New  York  City,  Philadelphia,  Chester,  Coates- 
ville,  Washington,  Norfolk,  Charleston,  Atlanta,  • 
KnoxviUe,  Memphis,  Springfield  (O.),.  Indiana 
Harbqr,  Chicago,  Springfield,  (HI.),  East  St. 
Louis,  Omaha,  Longview,  Houston,  Bisbee  and 
other  places.  At  the  riot  in  East  St.  Louis  over 
forty  Negroes  were. slaughtered,  while  at  Wash- 
ington and  Chicago  it  is  said  that  six  hundred 
fatalities  occurred.  Outnumbered  ten  to  one,  the 
Negro  stands  no  chance  in  a  race  riot,  and  resis- 
tance only  increases  the  fury  of  the  mob  that 
has  allowed  race  prejudice  to  sweep  it  off  its 
feet  for  a  time. 

'  The  temper  of  these  mobs  was  shown  in  the 
nine-hour  battle  at  Omaha  in  which  a  mob  of 
thousands  determined  to  lynch  one  .Negro  of- 
fender, stormed  the  county  jail,  located  on  the 
fifth  floor  of  the  Court  House,  scaled  the  walls 
by  rope  ladder.^,  burned  the  lower  floors  with 
all  their  precious  records,  damaged  the  building 
to  the  extent  of  $1,000,000,  forced  the  surrender 
of  the  prisoner,  shot  him  to  death,  dragged  his 
body  by  hand  and  by  automobile  through  the 
streets,  kicked,  hanged  and  finally  burned  it. 
And  all  this  time  American  churches  send  mis- 
sionaries to  China  instead  of  Nebraska. 

The  mob  seized  $50,000  worth  of  arms  from 
hardware  establishments,  burned  a  patrol 
■wagon,  took  the  rope  meant  for  the  Negro  and 
threw  it  over  the  mayor's  head,  dragged  him  a 
block,  threw  the  rope  over  a  trolley  pole  and 
twice  hanlod  him  from  the  ground,  and  would 
have  hanged  him  had  not  police  officers  cut  the 
rope.  It  fired  repeatedly  at  the  121  helpless 
prisoners  assembled  on  the  roof  of  the  burning 
building,  and  was  subdued  only  by  the  arrival 
of  national  troops. 
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Of  a  diflferent  nature  was  the  trouble  near 
Helena,  Ark-f  having  its  origin  apparently  in  the 
dishonesty  of  certain  farm  superintendents  or 
operators  who  refused  to  give  the  Negro  farm- 
exB  the  large  profits  which  the  high  prices  of 
cotton  had  enabled  them  to  earn.  These  farmers 
-work  for  a  share  of  the  crops;  they  famish  all 
the  labor,  the  superintendent  or  operatorof  the 
farm  furnishing  everything  else.  This  arrange- 
ment works  well  or  ill,  depending  upon  the 
honesty  of  the  supervising  white  man  who  has 
the  farm  in  control. 

In-  some  places  these  white  men  have  taken 
advantage  of  the  Negroes,  forcing  them  to  turn 
over  all  their  cotton  in  payment  for  supplies 
which,  in  instances,  have  amounted  to  but  a 
mere  fraction  of  tlie  value  of  the  cotton,  and 
refusing  to  give  settlements  or  statements  of 
aoooant.  For  example,  a  case  is  cited  where  a 
Negro  worked  27  acres  for  a  year  and  produced 
six  bales,  of  cotton,  his  share  of  which  was  $753. 
In  lieu  of  a  settlement  he  was  charged  $52.60  for 
freight  charges  for  removing  nine  small  articles 
100  miles  and  $700  for  groceries  which  could  not 
have  been  worth  more  than  $150;  and  when  he 
made  objection  was  ordered  off  the  place,  pen- 
niless, Avith  nothing  for  his  year's  work. 

At  a  point  below  Helena  where  the  Negro 
population  ia  largely  predominant,  a  number  of 
Negroes,  acting  under  white  legal  advice,  form- 
ed an  association  for  mutual  legal  protection 
and  were  preparing  to  bring  legal  action  against 
certain  white  landlords.  It  is  admitted  that 
these  Negroes  were  hard-working  farmers,  con- 
sidered the  best  class  of  Negroes  in  the  South. 
It  is  also  admitted  that  their  association,  while 
organizing,  had  armed  guards  about  the  build- 
ing or  buildings  where  the  meetings  were  held, 
or  at  any  rate  that  in  the  meeting  there  were 
men  who  were  armed. 

While  one  of  these  meetings  was  in  progress, 
an  automobile  containing  a  white  deput>'  sheriff 
and  others  in  search  of  a  revenue  violator  had 
a  tire-feurst  in  front  of  the  house.  This  was 
probably  mistaken  for  a  shot  and  -was  answered 
by  a  shot  from  the  house,  the  beginning  of  a 
small-sized  war,  in  •which,  within  the  next  few 
days,  tAveiity-five  blacks  and  five  whites  were 
killed,  an<i  others  wounded. 

Within  aJfew  more  days  forty-eight  Negroes 
were  sentenced  to  death  or  penal  servitude  ^^^th- 
out  any  witnesses  in  their  defense  being  called. 


Twelve  of  these  were  sentenced  to  death,  and 
six  of  the  twelve  were  sentenced  to  the  gallows 
in  a  total  of  seven  minutes  time.  Ten  were 
sentenced  to  twenty-one  years,  and  eleven  were 
given  one  year  for  night- riding.  It  is  elaimed 
that  the  accused  men  were  provided  with  the 
best  avaOable  local  white  lawyers.  They  were 
tried  before  a  white  jury,  blacks  being  excluded 
from  jury  duty  in  that  section. 


Y- 


Negro'Li/nching  Problema 

EX-Attorney  General  Gregory  of  Texas  said* 
of  lynching: 
"Lynch  kw  is  th«  most  cowardly  of  erimfla.  Invftri- 
ably  the  victim  ia  unarmed,  whila  the  ra«i  who  lynch 
are  armed  and  in  large  numbera.    It  is  %  deplorable 
thing  under  any  circumstances." 

Homy  Watterson,  Editor  of  the  Louisville 
Courier -Journal  says : 

"LjTichinff  should  not  be  misconstnied.  It  ia  not  an 
effort  to  punish  crime.  It  ia  a  sport  which  has  aa  ita 
excuse  the  fact  that  a,  crinse,  of  greater  or  less  gravity, 
has  been  cormmitted  or  is  alleged.  A  lynching  party 
rarely  is  made  up  of  citizens  indignant  at  the  law's 
delays  or  failures.  It  often  is  made  up  of  a  mob  bent  -',; 
upon  diversion,  and  proceeding  in  a  mood  of  rather 
frolicsome  ferocity  to  have  a  thoroughly  good  time. 
Lynchers  are  not  persons  who  strive  from  day  to  d»y 
toward  social  betterment.  Neither  are  they  always 
drunken  ruffians.  Oftentimes  they  are  ruffians  wholly 
sober  in-so-far  as  alcoholic  indulgence  is  concerned, 
but  highly  stimulated  by  an  opportunity  to  indulge  in 
spectacular  murder  when  there  is  no  fear  that  the  grand 
jury  will  return  murder  indictments  against  them." 

In  the  thirty  years,  1889-1918,  lynching  mobs 
murdered  3,224  persona  in  the  United  States,  of 
whom  2,522  were  Negroes  and  702  were  white 
persons.  Of  the  Negro  victims  fifty  were  women, 
and  of  the  whites  eleVen  were  women. 

What  a  lynching  is  like  in  Christian  America 
may  be  gathered  from  the  following  account       ' 
taken  from  the  Chattanooga  Times: 

"Jim  Mcllherron,  the  Negro  who  shot  and  killed 
Pierce  Rodgers  and  Jesse  Tigert,  two  white  men,  at 
Estill  Springs  last  Friday,  and  wounded  Frank  Tigert, 
wis  tortured  with  a  red-hot  crowbar  and  then  burned 
to  death  here  tonight  at  7  :40,  by  twelve  masked  men. 
A  aowd  of  appro-viroately  3,000  persons,  among  whom 
were  iromen  and  children,  witnessed  the  burning. 

"Mellherron,  who  was  badly  wounded  and  unable  to 
^valk,  was  carried  to  the  scene  of  the  murder,  whert 
preparation  for  a  funeral  pyre  was  begun. 

"The  captors  proceeded  to  a  spot  about  a  quarter  ol 
a  mile  from  the  railroad  station  and  prepared  th«  death 
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lire.  Thn  crowd  followed  and  remained  throughout  the 
horrible  proceedings.  The  Xegro  was  led  to  a  hickory 
iroc,  to  vhiuh  the_v  chained  hiai.  After  securing  him 
tj  the  tree  a  fire  -.vas  laid.  A  short  distance  away  another 
fire  was  kicdicd,  and  into  it  waa  put  an  iron  bar  to  heat. 

■"When  the  bar  became  red.  hot  a  member  of  the  mob 
jabbed  it  toward  the  Xcgro's  body.  Grazed  with  fright, 
the  black  grabbed  hold  of  it,  and  as  it  was  ptilled  through 
his  hands  the  atmosphere  was  filled  wth  the  odor  of 
burning  flesh.  This  ■■  was  the  first  time  the  murderer 
gave  evidence  of  his  will  being  broken.  Scream  after 
scTeam  rent  the  air.  As  the  hot  iron  was  applied  to 
various  parts  of  his  body  his  yells  and  cries  fox  mercy 
could  be  heard  in  the  town. 

"After  torturing  the  Fegxo  several  minutes  one  of 
the  masked  men  poured  coal  oil  on  his  feet  and  trousers 
and  applied  a  match  to  the  pyre.  As  the  flames  rose, 
enveloping  the. blade's  body  he  begged  that  he  be  shot. 
Yells  of  derision  greeted  his  request  The  angry  flames 
consumed  his  clothing,  and  little  blue  blazes  shot  up-ward 
from  his  burning  haix  before  he  lost  consciousness." 

Of  another  Sunday  morning  lynching  in  the 
center  of  a  Christian  city  of  7,000  population 
in  the  same  state  and  not  greatly  unlike  similar 
occurrences  at  Coatesville,  Pa.,  and  Springfield, 
III.,  the  Memphis  News  Scimitar  said: 

■•2fot  a  domino  hid  a  face.  Every  one  was  unmasked. 
Leaders  ■were  designated  and  assigned  their  parts.  Long 
before  the  mob  reached  the  city  the  public  square  was 
choked  with  humanity.  All  waited  patiently.  Women, 
with  babies,  made  themselves  comfortable. 

"At  last  the  irons  were  hot. 

"A  red  streak  shot  out ;  a  poker  in  a  brawny  hand  was 
boring  out  one  of  the  Negro's  eyes.  The  Negro  bore 
the  ordeal  with  courage,  only  low  moans  escaping  him. 
Another  poker  was  working  like  an  auger  on  the  other 
orbit. 

••'Swish.  Once,  twice,  three  times  a  red  hot  iron  dug 
gaping  places  in  Lation  Scott's  back  and  sides. 

'•  •Fetch  a  hotter  one,'  somebody  said.  The  esecution 
went  on. 

"Xow  some  one  had  another  poker — iifabing  its  fiery 
point  into  the  ribs  of  the  doomed  black. 

•'Then  rubbish  was  piled  high  about  the  agonized 
bodyJ~«iuirming  beneath  its  load. 

"llore  and  move  wood  and  nibbish  were  fed  the  firp, 
but  at  three  o'clock  Lation  Scott  was  not  daad.  Life 
finally  (led  at  four  o'clock, 

•"TVomcn  jcarcely  charged  countenance  as  the  Negro's 
back  wal  iroicd  \\-ith  the  hot  brands.  Even  the  execu- 
tioners maintained  their  poise  in  the  face  of  bloody 
creases  left  bv  the  irons — irons  which  some  housewife 
had  been  using. 

"Three  and  a  half  hours  were  required  to  complete 
th';  execution."' 


In  the  year  1919  there  were  78  blacks  and 
6  -whites  lynched  in  the  United  States — 22  in 
Georgia,.  12  in  Mississippi,  10  in  Arkansas,  S ' 
each  in  Alabama  and  Louisiana.  Of  the  re- 
maining number  9  were  in  Northern  states  and 
15  in  various  Southern  states.  Eleven  of  these 
•were  burned  to  death,  two  beaten  to  death  and 
one  cut  in  pieces.  Ten  of  them  were  soldiers  in 
the  World  War.  Thirty-four  of  them  were  taken 
from  officers  and  jails  in  fourteen  states,  me 
causes  of  l^iiching  were  as  follows: 

Murder 27 

.Assault  on  white  woman . 14 

Attempted  assault  on  white  woman 

Insulting  white  woman 

Intimacy  with  white  woman 


Attempting  to  pull  white  woman  from  horse- 
Shooting  white  man  

Assault  on  white  ttiwti 


Altercation  with  white  man- 


Beating  and  robbing  white  man. 


Found  under  bed  in  white  man's  honae. 


_  3 
__  5 
__  3 
__  1 

_  r 

—  1 

—  1 
__  1 
_  1 

—  I 
_  1 
_  1 
_  1 
_  1 

—  1 

Expressing  himself  too  freely  re  lynching  o£  Negro —  1 

Leader  among  Negroes „  1 , 

Circulating  incendiary  literature  : 1 

Member  of  Non-Partisan  Leagn^  .1 

Trouble  between  white  and  colored  cotton  mill -porkera  1 
Abetting  riot ,  ■ -—  4 

Total M 


Not  turning  out  of  road  for  white  boy  in  aat( 

Misleading  mob  — ; 

Insulting   white  man- 


Boastful  remarks  re  V-ini-n^  of  aherifl- 
Kcault  of  race  riot 


Talking  of  Chicago  Siot- 


Causes  unknown 


Negro  Characteristic* 

IT  is  claimed  by  some  that  during  the  World 
War  the  Negroes  though  constituting  but 
ten  percent  of  the  population,  supplied  fift8«n 
percent  of  the  soldiers,  tlius  taking  the  places 
of  others  exempted.  We  do  not  know  the  facta 
of  this  assertion,  but  wo  do  know  that  ■when  tho 
richest  man  in  America  would  surround  his 
home  at  night  with  the  most  trustworthy  guards 
that  his  means  could  provide,  he  chose  colored 
men  for  the  task;  and  the  faithfulness  of  Ne- 
groes has  endeared  them  to  true  Americans  in 
all  ages.  An  instance  of  their  reliability  was 
brought  to  light  in  one  of  the  Northern  race 
riots  in  1919,  when  a  Negro  policeman  shot 
another  Negro  for  fii^iug  at  a  white  policeman. 
The  Negroes  arc  peaceful  and  law-abiding. 
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They  have  never  been  accused  of  night-riding 
and  lynching.  They  have  shown  that  they  can 
suffer  without  becoming  embittered,  and  can 
forgive  those  who  have  done  them  wrong.  As  a 
race  they  are  happy,  gentle,  affectionate  and 
humorous;  and  most  of  them  are  honest  and 
industrious.  To  be  sure  they  have  faults;  but 
so  have  others.  Those  who  have  had  the  free- 
dom of  the  homes  of  the  southland  for  a  hun- 
dred years  have  seldom  betrayed  their  trust. 
Ten  years  ago  an  old  colored  man  of  some 
means  and  education,  acting  as  Santa  Clans  for 
the  Confederate  ^oldiers  Home  at  Atlanta,  Ga., 
found  there  his  old  master,  Thomas  M.  Yopp, 
whom  he  had  rescued  from  the  field  of  battle 
and  nursed  back  to  strength  fifty-six  years  be- 
fore. Since  finding  him  this  Negro  has  visited 
the  Soldiers  Home  annually  at  Christmas  time 
on  the  same  errand.  Moved  by  this  example  of 
love  and  faithfulness,  the  Georgia  legislature 
has  provided  funds  to  carry  on  the  work;  and 
the  Governor  of  the  state  and  other  officials 
were  present  at  the  last  Christmas  colcbration. 

7%e  Negro  and  The  South 

WHILE  the  social  attitude  of  the  South 
toward  the  Negro  is  one  of  aloofness,  it  is 
not  more  so  than  in  the  North;  and  it  is  a 
significant  fact  that  in  the  South  it  is  generally 
recognized  that  there  are  many  good  Negroes 
and  few  bad  ones,  and  that  the  good  ones  are 
valuable  and  useful  citizens.  Mobs  in  the  South 
•never,  as  in  the  North,  vent  their  anger  against 
the  colored  people  as  a  whole. 

The  South  is  still  suffering  from  the  effects 
of  the  Civil  War ;  and  although  she  has  not  done 
for  the  Negro  all  that  could  be  wished,  yet  she 
is  constantly  doing  something;  and  in  sections 
where  the  races  have  known  each  other  for 
generations,  and  where  the  Negroes  own  prop- 
erty and  the  whites  are  educated,  there  is  seldom 
any  trouble  between  them. 

The,  best  lawyers  in  the  South  still  keep  up 
practice  on  both  the  civil  and  the  criminal  side  ■ 
of  the  court.  In  many  localities  Negroes  are 
sure  of  a  fair  trial,  and  there  are  instances 
where  they  have  been  defended  from  mobs  with 
the  greitest'.,  courage.  The  whites  always  aid 
the  coloMd  churches  and  are  always  glad  to 
speak  in  them  when  requested.  The  best  t^-pe 
of  Southerner  tries  to  be  just  to  the  Nejro  and 
to  avoid  pampering  liim. 


Hopes  of  Negro  Well -Wishers 

THE  Negro  educators  of  North  Carolina  mot 
and  proclaimed  a  platform  condemning  all 
advocacy  of  social  equality  with '  the  whites, 
intermarriage  of  the  races  and  all  attempts  to 
settle  racial  disputes  by  violence. 

Dr.  George  Cleveland  Hail,  a  prominent 
Chicago  Negro,  says: 

"Our  enemies  always  emphasize  social  equality.   But    y;. 
j-ou  will  notice  -n-e  put  the  strong  pedal  on  economic 
and  political  equality.    Let  us  have  these  and  social 
equality  will  take  care  of  itself." 

Negroes  Elsewhere 

SAD  as  are  the  injustices  visited  upon  the 
Negro  in  America;  and  horrible  as  are  the 
atrocities  which  an  honest  examination  of  the 
subject  compels  one  to  mention,  yet  America  is 
today  the  best  country  for  the  Negro,  and  the  \ 
race  has  made  greater  progress  here  than  under  ^ 
any  other  government  on  earth. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  Negroes  of  Cape  Colony, 
South  Africa,  who  are  of  exactly  the  same  tv-pe 
as  American  Negroes,  are  allowed  to  do  only 
menial  labor,  for  which  they  receive  an  equiva-w- 
lent  of  37i  cents  per  day.  They  may  travel  only 
on  a  pass  and  on  the  streets  called  for  by  the 
pass,  and  only  at  the  time  called  for  in  the  pass, 
a  pass  being  required  for  every  movement  from 
one  locality  to  another. 

Change  of  employment  cannot  be  made  Avith- 
out  the  written  consent  of  the  previous  em- 
ployer. Married  women  cannot  live  with  their 
husbands  without  paying  a  special  tax  of  one 
shilling  per  month.  Natives  pay  the  same  taxes 
as  whites  and  special  taxes  in  addition,  but  the 
children  of  black  taxpayers  are  rigidly  excluded 
from  the  schools.  Since  1913  it  is  a  criminal  act 
for  a  native  to  buy  real  estate  from  a  white 
owner,  whites  being  allowed  to  sell  only  to 
other  whites. 

The  remedy  for  the  injustices  the  Negro  has 
suffered,  and  still  suffers,  is  the  same  remedy 
that  the  Lord  has  reserved  for  the  downtrodden 
of  every  race  and  clime.  It  is  the  coming  of 
Messiah's  kingdom  of  wisdom,  justice,  love 
and  power,  which  will  remove  all  the  disabil- 
ities under  which  every  race  and  class  of  himian 
beings  suffer,  lifting  up  from  poverty  to  wealth, 
from  ignorance  to  enlightenment,  from  sorrow 
to  joy,  from  weakness  to  .strength,  from  sickness 
to  health  and  from  death  to  life.  Lord,  hasten 
the  day  of  thy  kingdom! 
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An  Alaskan  Gold  Tragedy 

IX  the  suiTLtner  of  1S97  we 
turned  all  our  property  into 
cash  and  went  to  Port  Town- 
(  send,  "Washington,  wliere  we 
formed  a  company  of  seven- 
teen persons,  composed  of  sixteen  men  aiid  one 
•woman.  We  built  and  fitted  out  a  small  boat, 
The  ELk,  and  with  high  hopes  sailed  away  on 
June  11,  1898.  It  was  the  irony  of  fate  that 
out  of  that  company  only  one-third  are  known 
to  have  been  alive  a  year  later,  and  one  of 
them  a  woman,  who  at  that  time  weighed  less 
than  one  hundred  pounds  and  who  escaped 
as  by  a  miracle. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  June  24  we  first  saw 
the  Aleutian  Islands  just  above  the  horizon, 
after  ha^nng  been  out  of  sight  of  land  for 
thirteen  days.  As  we  neared  the  Islands  we 
^"•-passed  reefs,  in  one  place  sailing  between  rocks 
which  did  not  appear  to  be  more  than  fifty 
feet  apart.  B\it  the  captain  thought  we  could 
make  the  passage  safely,  as  we  did  not  draw- 
more  than  six  feet  of  water,  whereas  if  we  went 
around  it  would  take  us  a  good  many  miles  out 
of  our  course.  If  a  storm  had  come  up  at  this 
time  we  would  most  certainly  have  been  sent 
to  the  bottom. 

A  little  later,  after  passing  through  TJnimak 
Pass  into  the  Bering  Sea,  a  terrible  storm  came 
on,  accompanied  by  a  dense  fog.  The  supply  of 
coal  became  exiiausted,  the  men  mutinied  and 
tlireatened  to  hang  the  captain,  and  Mr.  Bens 
the  engineer.  They  sawed  up  the  lumber  which 
we  had  brought  with  us  to  make  sluice  boxes, 
and  for  which  we  had  paid  a  big  price,  to  keep 
the  fires  going  under  the  boilers,  tore  the  mat- 
tresses from  the  beds,  soaked  their  contents 
\riih  kerosene  and  fed  them  to  the  flames,  to- 
gether with  a  ton  of  the  pork  we  had  brought 
with  us  as  food,  ^\'^len  the  storm  abated  and 
the  fog  lil'ted,  it  was  discovered  that  the  boat 
was  in  the  same  position  as  when  the  storm 


AVith  my  husband  I  was  in  the  great  rush 
of  thousands  to  the  Alaskan  gold  fields 
during  the  summer  of  1SS8;  and  I  here 
condense  some  items  from  my  Journal 
which  may  be  ot  interest  to  readers  of 
The  Goldbjj  Aoe. 


To-R-nsend.  The  town  is  situ- 
ated at  the  foot  of  a  low  hill 
on  a  stretch  of  level  land 
running  along  the  beach,  and 
—Bertha  Bent,  in  front  of  it  is  a  smalt  bay, 
both  entirely  surrounded  by 
high  green  mountains,  so  that  a  glimpse  of  the 
ocean  is  caught  at  a  certain  point  in  the  bay. 
The  mountains  had  not  a  tree  or  a  shrub  on 
them,  but  were  covered  with  a  ^owth  of  bcauti- 
f vil  wild  flowers  and  moss  about  a  foot  thick,  and 
looked  greener  to  me  than  any  green  thing  I 
had  ever  seen. 

After  three  days  in  Dutch  Harbor,  laying  in 
coal  and  water,  we  sailed  again,  July  7,  straight 
north  through  the  Bering  Strait,  on  up  past  the 
Arctic  Circle,  and  into  Kotzebue  Sound,  where 
we  engaged  Indians  to  pilot  our  ship  up  the 
Selawik  Biver.  "We  landed  in  the  Sound,  July 
14,  and  had  hardly  dropped  anchor  before  a 
h^  dozen  Indians  boarded  us. 

The  Indians  knew  very  little  English,  l)Ut 
were  friendly  and  always  hungry.  They  had  no 
use  for  the  faiives,  forks  and  spoons  laid  before 
them,  but  saw  only  the  victuals  the  cook  had 
placed  on  the  watertank  on  deck.  This  was 
round  and  about  four  feet  high;  some  climbed 
on  top  while  others  stood  around,  and  a  dozen 
brown  hands  were  stretched  out  at  the  same 
time  to  grab  what  they  could,  a  piece  of  bread 
or  meat  with  one  hand,  and  a  quantity  of  beans 
with  the  other.  They  conveyed  the  food  to  their 
mouths  in  the  way  that  suited  them  best,  and 
then  wiped  their  hands  on  the  front  of  their 
parties  or  outer  shirts,  much  as  a  two-year-old 
child  would  that  had  been  taught  no  better. 

When  the  men  tried  to  teach  them  to  feed 
themselves  with  fork  and  spoon,  they  would 
hold  the  fork  in  the  fist,  thrust  it  into  a  piece  of 
meat,  hold  it  up  in  the  air,  take  the  meat  off  the 
fork  with  the  fingers  and  convey  it  to  the  mouth. 
When  trying  to  feed  themselves  with  a  spoon, 
the  spoon  would  frequently  turn  upside  down 


began,  wliereupon  the  mutineers  returned  the    just  before  it  reached  the  mouth-  This  method 
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boat   to  the'  captain's  control.    In  a  week  he 
brou^-lit'^ts  nndor  nail  into  Dutch  Harbor. 

Dutch  Harbor  i:<  in  the  Aleutian  I.«lands,  SOO 
miles  direflly  soutli  of  Bering  Strait,  and  about 
two  thousand  miles  almost  due  west  from  Port 


of  eating  did  not  satisfy  them  after  they  had 
tried  it  once. 

Both  men  and  women  chew  tobacco,  and  it 
seems  as  if  they  cannot  get  enough.  They  do 
not  chew  as  does  a  white  man,  but  put  a  piece 
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an  inch  square  into  their  moQths,  sack  it  and 
swallow  the  jnice,  so  that  nothing  is  lost.  If 
they  get  tired  sucking,  or  if  they  take  it  out  to 
eat  something,  they  stick  it  behind  the  right 
ear  until  they  want  it  again. 

The  old  Indian  who  served  as  our  pilot  up  the 
Selawik  brought  with  him  his  whole  tribe,  his 
children  and  grandchildren,  and  a  few  near 
relatives,  thirty-five  in  number,  not  counting  the 
dogs.  The  sleds  of  some  of  these  Indiana  were 
sixteen  feet  long,  with  runners  of  solid  ivory, 
some  spliced  while  others  were  all  of  one  piece, 
evidently  from  mastodons.  The  straw  mats 
which  they  make  of  dried  swamp  grass,  braided 
and  sewed  together,  would  be  an  ornament  to 
any  modem  home. 

In  the  winter  the  Indians  build  fires  in  their 
huts  twice  a  day,  seldom  using  more  than  an 
armful  of  sticks  for  either  fire.  When  the  fire  is 
nearly  out  the  coals  are  covered  up  with  ashes, 
and  the  hole  in  the  roof  is  covered  with  a  clari- 
fied skin.  The  hole  through  which  they  crawl 
into  the  hut  is  covered  in  the  sam^  way.  This 
affords  the  women  ample  light  to  sew  by,  and 
they  do  some  very  fine  work  on  their  footwear. 
In  the  morning  they  warm  their  bodies  by  tak- 
ing oflF  the  upper  garments,  and  the  children 
take  off  all  the  clothes  they  have  on. 

We  found  the  Indians  in  this  part  of  Alaska 
strictly  honest.  We  could  trust  them  in  or  out 
of  sig^it.  We  never  thought  of  such  a  thing  as 
locking  our  doors  when  we  left  the  camp,,  even 
to  be  gone  all  day,  and  never  missed  anything 
or  found  anything  disturbed,  although  it  was 
not  uncommon  when  returning  to  camp  to  find 
a  dozen  of  tJiom  stretched  out  on  the  cabin  floor 
so  thickly  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  get 
around  them  without  stepping  on  them.  They 
soon  learned  the  hours  for  meals  and  were 
around  promptly  on  time,  and  sometimes  for  a 
week  or  more  at  a  time,  before  they  proceeded 
on  their  journeys.  Many  of  these  Indians  were 
Chrisflans,  converts  from  the  Quaker  mission  , 
in  Kotzebue  Sound. 

A  young  Indian  cannot  get  married  until  he 
is  the  happy  possessor  of  a  good  blanket.  This 
he  then  tljrows  over  the  girl  of  his  choice,  while 
running  aj^ter  her ;  and  if  she  allows  him  to  catch 
her,  she  thus  gives  consent  to  become  his  wife. 
They  then  live  together  for  a  time,  after  which, 
if  no  one  objects  and  both  are  satisfied,  they  are 
considered  married.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they 


do  not  agree,  or  do  not  care  to  live  together  for 
life,  they  simply  part,  going  their  own  ways. 

If  more  female  children  are  bom  than  are 
desired,  they  are  neglected  at  birth,  with  con- 
sequences fatal  to  the  child  and  frequently  to 
the  mother.  Polygamy  and  polyandry  are  un- 
known. The  natives  are  peace-loving  and  peace- 
able; they  do  not  quarrel  with  one  another. 
They  are  bright  and  learn  rapidly."  One  young 
man  who  visited  our  cabin  learned  all  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet,  and  to  read  and  write  his  name, 
in  two  days. 

Among  the  Kotzebue  Indians  the  summer 
seems  to  be  the  season  for  hunting  game  of  a 
special  Jdnd,  judged  from  what  occurred  while 
the  Elk  was  on  its  way  up  the  Selawik.  Men 
and  women  took  off  a  garment  at  a  time,  their 
costumes  consisting  of  but  two  pieces,  trousers 
and  parka  (loose  shirt),  hunting  for  what  they 
could  find,  and  evidently  expecting  to  find  some- 
thing. As  fast  as  they  found  the  game  they  put 
it  into  their  mouths.  A  favorite  method  was  to 
put  one  end  of  a  seam  into  the  mouth,  biting  and 
running  to  the  end  of  the  seam,  destroying  Aud-^' 
swallowing  anything  in  the  way  of  animal  life 
that  might  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  on  the 
track  of  the  ivory  crushers'  that  were  ronning 
them  down. 

The  girls  are  very  good-looking  up  to  about 
fifteen  or  sixteen  years,  at  which  time  they  are 
usually  married.  They  age  very  rapidly  after 
that ;  and  within  a  few  years  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  judge  their  ages,  and  they  keep  no  age 
records  of  any  kind. 

The  Indians  carried  with  them  walrus-hide 
boats,  decked  over  entirely  except  a  place  in  the 
middle  large  enough  to  receive  the  hips,  the 
feet  being  stretched  out  under  the  covered  part. 
Although  these  kayaks,  as  they  are  called,  are  , 
so  light  that  an  Indian  carries  them  as  easily  as  ' 
a  gun,  and  so  small  that  a  white  man  can 
scarcely  keep  himself  right  side  up  in  one  of 
them,  yet  the  Indians  seemingly  take  as  much 
comfort  in  them  as  a  white  man  does  in  a  rock- 
ing-chair. They  use  a  single  paddle,  with  a 
blade  at  each  end,  dipping  the  water  first  on 
one  side  and  then  on  the  other,  and  speeding 
through  it  like  an  arrow. 

The  Indians  drink  large  quantities  of  water. 
Before  starting  on  a  journey  I  have  seen  four 
or  five  of  them  drain  the  contents  of  a  common 
wooden  water-bucket,  filled  for  the  purpose  only 
a  few  minutes  before.  And  the  first  thing  they 
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ask  for  after  coming  in  from  a  journey  13  a 
drink  of  cold  water. 

In  the  spring  large  quantities  of  salmon  are 
caught  and  dried  for  winter  use.  The  backbone 
is  removed,  and  the  fish  hung  in  the  sun.  There 
are  no  flies  to  "blow"  or  infect  them;  and  ih  a 
short  time  the  flesh  becomes  as  dry  and  hard  as 
a  chip  of  wood.  No  salt  is  used  in  the  drying 
process,  the  air  furnishing  all  the  curing  pro- 
perties required. 

Their  sepulchres  are  log  cribs  built  on  posts 
high  enough  from  the  ground  so  that  a  man  can 
■walk  under  them.  Into  one  of  these  the  body  is 
pot  with  all  its  earthly  belongings,  gun,  krufe, 
blanket  and  other  possessions, .  all  safe  from 
molestation.  In  a  year's  time  there  is  nothing 
left  of  the  body  but  the  bones,  and  it  is  claimed 
that  this  is  entirely  due  to  the  action  of  the  air. 

Aa  we  went  up  the  Selawik  we  saw  vast 
reaches  of  the  so-called  tundra  for  which  Alaska 
la  famous.  The  ground  is  covered  with  a  dense 
growth  of  grass  and  moss  which  looks  smooth 
as  &  lawn,  and  yet  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
travel  over.  This  accounts  for  the  winter  travel 
described  later  in  this  article.  The  grass  forms 
large  stools,  which  mat  together  with  holes 
between  them  filled  with  water  often  more  than 
two  feet  deep.  Large  quantities  of  blueberries 
and  some  cranberries,  salmon  berries  and  red 
currants  grow  in  the  tundra. 

The  tundra  is  the  breeding-place  of  the  mos- 
quitoes  about  which  every  writer  on  Alaska  has 
had  much  to  say.  AVTien  disturbed  these  insects 
fly  in  swarms  so  thick  that  it  is  difficult  to 
hreathe  without  swallowing  them,  and  their 
incessant  attacks  almost  drive  a  person  frantic. 

While  we  were  on  our  way  up  the  Selawik 
ten  of  the  men  went  ahead  on  a  prospecting  trip, 
returning  in  a  few  days  much  discouraged,  with 
hands,  feet  and  faces  badly  swollen  witli  mos- 
quito bites,  with  no  gold,  and  nothins;  to  encouj-- 
age  them  to  look  for  it.  Five  of  these  ten  men 
had  had  enough  and  went  back  down  tlie  !?el- 
awil;  from  here,  eventually  finding  their  wsey 
back'to  the  States  in  safety. 

Although  on  the  edge  of  the  Arctic  Circle  thf 
country  hereabout  was  dotted  with  clusters  of 
straight,  slender  spruce  trees,  some  of  tlu'ni 
8ixteen\to  «[ighteen  inches  through  at  the  butt. 
This  wgod  is  very  soft  and  has  little  .strenajth 
when  dry.  From  the  earliest  growth  of  the  trpe 
the  limbs  all  start  from  the  heart,  making  it 
difficult  to  split 


On  September  first,  the  Elk  was  run  into  a 
little  lake  near  the  head  waters  of  the  Selawik, 
there  to  winter.  Had  she  remained  in  the  open 
channel  she  would  certainly  have  been  crushed 
when  the  ice  floated  out  in  the  spring.  Meantime 
my  husband  and  I  had  made  a  box -shaped  boat 
to  hold  our  belongings,  and  were  now  "ready  to 
set  forth  to  make  our  fortunes. 

I  asked  the  cook  for  our  share  of  the  dishes 
to  keep  house  with;  and  he  gave  me  one  granite 
plate,  one  small  tin  plate,  two  tin  covers  from 
lard  buckets,  one  tablespoon,  one  knife,  one  fork 
and  a  five-pound  lard  bucket  half  full  of  meat 
fryings.  When  I  told  him  this  was  hardly 
enough  dishes  to  keep  house  with,  he  told  me 
that  he  could  spare  no  more  and  that  I  mi^t 
take  them  or  leave  them.  To  supplement  these 
we  had  two  old  paint  buckets,  two  gold-pans  and 
a  little  sheet-iron  kettle,  but  no  stove,  although 
my  hushand  afterwards  made  one  ffom  two 
large  tin  cans  that  he  obtaine*!  by  trading. 

We  left  the  Elk  on  Septemlwr  nintli;  and 
during  the  ensuing  winter,  every  person  on 
board  died  of  the  scurvy,  and  strangers  came 
and  took  possession  of  the  ve"5sel. 

From  reports  received  from  otlier  prospec- 
tors wfe  determined  to  try  our  success  in  the 
head  waters  of  the  Tagragawik,  which  flows 
into  the  Selawik  from  the  north.  The  current  of 
this  river  is  very  strong,  and  it  was  possible 
for  U3  to  ascend  the  stream  but  thirty  idles. 
This  required  fourteen  days  of  the  hardest  kind 
of  work,  most  of  it  in  a  cold  rain  that  chilled 
us  to  the  bone. 

At  one  place  we  came  to  a  rapids  tliat  it 
seemed  impossible  to  cope  with.  But  it  was  a 
case  of  do  or  die.  ily  husband  and  I  shook 
hands  as  old  friends  might  do  before  going  to 
battle.  I  went  aboard  our  box  and  took  my  sear 
at  the  helm,  while  my  husband  took  the  tow- 
line.  Soon  we  were  in  the  edge  of  the  boiling 
rapids.  My  husband  was  in  the  water  above 
his  knees  with  the  tow-line  over  his  shoulder, 
and  stepping  along  as  if  he  were  making 
good  time.  But  for  at  least  ten  minutes  we 
made  not  an  inch  of  headway,  as  I  could  dis- 
tinctly see  by  the  rocks  in  the  water. 

I  dared  not  swing  our  boat  in  shore  further 
for  fear  that  she  would  grind  on  the  rocky 
bottom;  for  we  had  about  a  ton  of  goods  on 
board,  besides  my  own  weight.  My  husband 
dared  not  look  around  for  fear  of  losing  his 
footing.   I  feared  that  our  tow-line  would  break 
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under  the  terrible  strain;  and  if  it  liad  done  so, 
our  lives  would  have  been  the  forfeit.  Finally 
1  turned  the  box  in  a  trifle  toward  the  shore,  and 
to  my  glad  surprise  the  oraft  slowly  moved  up 
stream.  In  ten  minutes  more  we  were  safely 
ashore,  my  husband  drenched  and  sliivering 
Avith  cold  in  the  raw  wind.  A  little  later  I  was 
thrown  into  the  water  and  similarly  drenched. 

We  finally  reached  the  little  mining  settle- 
ment or  prospectors'  settlement  which  we  christ- 
ened Smoky  Point;  and  there  with  seven  other 
prospectors  we  built  log-cabins,  surrounded  by 
stockades  packed  full  of  boughs,  intended  to 
shield  the  cabins  from  the  full  blasts  of  the 
Arctic  winter.  I  helped  cut  the  logs  with  a 
crosscut  saw,  and  learned  that  a  woman  less 
than  five  feet  tall  can  do  many  things  she  would 
not  ordinarily  think  possible.  We  chinked  the 
large  logs  with  smaller  ones  and  packed  the 
interstices  with  moss.  Our  first  stove  was  made 
of  cobble  stones  laid  in  mortar  made  of  mixed 
sand  and  clay.  We  moved  in  on  October  fourth. 

Along  with  the  other  prospectors  we  started 
to  sink  a  hole  in  the  groimd,  looking  for  gold. 
In  about  two  months  several  of  the  holes  had 
struck  bedrock,  with  very  little  indications  of 
gold  and  nothing  to  justify  further  effort  in 
that  vicinity.  The  thermometer  was  now  around 
30"  below  zero.  A  little  later  it  was  56"  below. 

Shortly  after  New  Years  the  men  in  our  party 
began  to  plan  to  leave  the  country  by  crossing 
the  mountains  to  the  Koyukuk  Kiver,  a  branch 
of  the  Yukon,  and  descending  that  stream  to  its 
junction  with  the  Yukon.  They  began  practicing 
to  see  how  mucli  they  could  haul  on  a  sled,  and 
were  very  mnch  surprised  at  first  to  find  how 
little  they  could  haul.  Most  of  them  started  with 
one  hundred  pounds.  A  few  of  them  took  this 
about  five  miles,  while  others  be,?an  lightening 
up  after  making  the  first  nule.  After  weeks  of 
practice  they  could  haul  a  load  of  two  hundred 
pounds.  The  'goods  were  all  put  up  in  packages 
marked  with  the  Aveight,  so  that  they  knew  just 
howij^uch  they  had  in  a  load.  The  men  worked 
in  harnesses  which  they  made  for  the  purpose. 

Early  in  the  winter  the  snow  was  like  sand, 
cansed  by  extremely  cold  weather.  This  snow 
goes  through  the  heaviest  clothing  like  water 
through  a  sieyf.  In  the  midst  of  a  storm  a  man 
cannot  s^  three  feet  ahead  of  htm,  and  ^vithout 
shelter  would  freeze  in  a  short  time.  Travel  was 
impossible  until  these  storms  had  ceased  and 
the  wind  had  packed  down  the  snow. 


Just  before  leaving  Smoky  Point  my  husband 
made  a  trip  back  to  the  Klk  to  obtain  the  last  of 
our  supplies.  When  he  started  it  was  liO*  U^low 
zero.  This  weather  did  not  seem  so  severe  to  us, 
by  this  time,  having  become  somewhat  inured 
to  the  cold,  so  my  husband  took  no  extra  cloth- 
ing with  him,  not  even  an  overcoat;  for  he  said 
this  would  hinder  him  in  his  travelling.  He 
made  the  round  trip  of  sixty  miles,  and  returned 
alive,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  great  ex- 
posure and  fatigue  w-ere  the  direct  cause  of  his 
death;  for  he  never  saw  a  well  day  after  his 
return.  The  round  trip  required  six  days,  and 
during  part  of  that  time  the  thermometer  was 
50°  below  zero. 

Dnring  the  latter  part  of  January  and  the 
early  part  of  February  the  men  carried  our 
goods,  little  by  little,  over  the  moontain  range, 
into  the  camp  selected  on  the  other  side,  some 
thirty  miles  away.  Some  of  this  work  was  done 
with  the  thermometer  standing  at  65°  below 
zero.  When  the  last  oi  our  goods  had  gone,  and 
the  camp  was  deserted,  my  husband  came  down 
with  the  scurvy.  For  a  few  days  I  doctored  him-' 
with  remedies  specially  prepared  for  the  pur- 
pose, but  the  time  came  when  we  must  rejoin 
our  goods  or  perish.  So  on  February  27th,  a 
bright  morning,  with  the  thermometer  at  52' 
below  zero,  we  started  out  for  onr  retnm  to 
civilization.  We  engaged  an  Indian  and  dog 
team  to  make  the  trip  with  us. 

I  did  not  ride,  but  led  the  dogs,  going  before 
them  and  keeping  up  a  little  dog-trot,  the  same 
as  the  Indian  women  do,  to  encourage  them.  It 
was  all  up  hiU  for  many  nules,  and  the  cold  air 
and  high  altitude  made  breathing  very  difficult. 
Travelling  became  more  tedious.  I  suffered 
intense  pain,  and  finally  I  could  not  raise  my 
feet  over  the  little  lumps  in  the  path.  My  hits- 
band  rode  a  little;  but  the  strength  of  all  the 
party,  except  the  Indian  guide,  was  completely 
exhausted  by  the  time  we  reached  the  sununit  of 
the  pass.  Our  first  camp  was  but  a  short  dis- 
itance  down  the  eastern  slope.  We  slept  in  a 
tent  made  of  eight-ounce  duck,  wrapped  in  all 
the  blankets  we  possessed,  but  scarcely  lost 
consciousness  during  the  night. 

I  think  I  suffered  more  pain  that  night  than 
ever  before  in  my  life.  I  could  not  lie  on  my 
side  at  all,  and  once  on  my  back  could  not  raise 
a  hand  or  foot  without  suffering  the  most  excru- 
ciating pain  in  the  muscles  of  the  whole  body. 
I  never  knew  before  what  the  expression  ''"bitter 
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cold"'  meant,  but  I  realized  it  then  in  that  tent ; 
lor  when  I  took  off  my  mittens  and  the  air 
struck  ray  haiida  it  felt  as  it  red  pepper  had 
lieen  sprinkled  on  them.  Our  Indian  went  back 
to  !Smok>-  Point  from  there^  promising  to  re- 
turn after  iive  sleeps  to  help  us  farther  on  our 
journey.  Only  three  white  men  were  now  in  our 
party,  aside  from  my  husband,  the  others  having 
determined  to  try  to  fight  their  way  back  to  the 
Statefs  by  the  Selawik  route. 

My  husband  now  took  to  his  bed,  and  from 
that  bed  never  arose.  I  had  to  learn  to  chop 
wood,  and  finally  became  quite  expert  at  it. 
After  two  days  in  this  camp  I  was  taken  with 
pleurisy.  If  I  had  been  anywhere  else  than  in 
that  wild  country  I  would  have  considered  my- 
■  self  sick  and  sent  for  a  physician ;  but  I  doctored 
myself  as  best  I  could  and  kept  on  with  my 
chopping.  The  three  well  men  were  busy  carry- 
ing the  tilings  of  the  party  forward  to  the  next 
camping  place.  It  was  three  weeks  before  we 
broke  pamp,  but  we  finally  started  on  a  bright 
morning  with  the  thermometer  standing  at  43° 
.."laolow  zero.  This  time  my  husband  was  forced 
to  make  the  entire  jonrney  on  the  sled. 

As  we  came  down  the  mountainside  the  coun- 
try before  us  presented  a  beautiful  picture, 
glittering  in  the  sun  as  if  sprinkled  with  millions 
of  diamonds,  large  and  small,  with  not  a  breath 
of  wind"  nor  a  sound  to  break  the  awful  stillness. 
Surely  this  was  natui'e  in  death,  and  I  could  not 
help  thinking  of  a  beautiful,  white,  spotless 
corpse.  Everything  was  so  cold,  so  pure,  so 
maddening  and  yet  so  fascinating.  We  reached 
the  camp  of  the  three  men,  on  a  tributary  of  tlie 
Little  Koyukuk:  and  they  helped  us  set  up  our 
tent,  after  which  they  went  on  do^vn  the  stream 
to  find  a  better  place  in  which  to  launch  the 
boats  as  .«oon  as  the  ice  should  go  out.  The 
place  where  they  finally  pitched  their  tents  was 
fully  nine  miles  away;  but  they  told  me  it  was 
about  two  nules,  so  as  not  to  make  me  feel  that 
thoy  were  too  far  av-ay.  At  intervals  of  a  week 
or  so  they  visited  u.^  to  see  liow  we  fared.  HaH 
I  fal^n  sick  in  the  periods  between  their  visits 
we  would  l)oth  have  perished  in  a  short  time, 
as  the  thermonietf-r  wa.s  fi-equently  around  50° 
below  zero,  allhough  it  was  now  neai'ing  the 
first  of  April. 

My  tVfiy.s  won?  spent  in  cutting  wood  and  in 
caring  fgr  my  husband.  At  night  I  tucked  him 
up  well  in  the  blankets  and  crawled  in  beside 
him  to  keep  him  as  warm  as  possible.   We  both 


wore  heavy  woolen  caps  and  mittens,  fur  socks 
and  e.xtra  coats  in  bed,  and  covered  our  lieads 
witli  the  blankets.  This  was  cumbersome,  but 
we  had  to  do  it  or  freeze  befox-e  morning.  After 
sleeping  about  two  hours  we  usually  awoke  ach- 
ing with  tiie  cold,  often  not  being  able  to  go  to 
sleep  again;  for  as  sooii  as  the  lire  was  out  it 
was  as  cold  in  the  tent  as  it  was  out  doors. 

When  I  got  up  in  the  morning  our  blankets, 
which  were  dark  brown,  were  as  white  with 
frost  as  if  it  had  snowed"  on  them  during  the 
night.  I  dreaded  getting  up  and  building  a  fire 
worse  than  staying  up  all  night  and  keeping  one. 
When  I  first  pulled  off  my  mittens  to  hold  a 
match  to  the  kindling-wood,  it  felt  like  holding 
the  hands  in  a  red-hot  furnace.  Often  I  made 
two  or  three  attempts  before  I  succeeded  in" 
getting  the  fire  to  burn,  blowing  in  my  hands 
and  rubbing  them,  to  soften  them  so  that  I 
coidd  hold  a  match. 

The  timber  here  was  not  more  tlxxn  seven  or 
eight  inches  through,  and  most  of  it  not  more 
than  three  or  four  inches.  The  trees  are  covered 
with  branches  from  ground  to  top,  all  growing 
dowmvard,  so  that  the  branches  must  be  trim- 
med off  while  the  tree  is  yet  standing  before  it 
can  be  felled.  The  upper  branches  are  full  of 
thousands  of  small  cones.  Had  I  but  known  it, 
a  tea  made  of  these  cones  would  have  saved  my 
husband's  life ;  but  alas !  there  was  nobody  there 
to  teU  me,  and  it  was  not  until  many  weeks 
afterward  that  the  same  remedy  was  used  to 
bring  me  back  from  the  edge  of  the  grave. 

I  could  cut  only  from  eight  to  ten  trees  in  a 
day,  besides  getting  our  meals  and  taking  care 
of  ray  sick  husband.  That  amount  of  wood,  when 
cut  in  stovewood  lengths,  would  keep  us  warm 
for  forty-eight  hours.  I  gathered  it  one  day  and 
cut  it  up  the  next,  so  that  I  always  had  one  day's 
wood  ahead.  I  dared  not  think  what  would  be- 
come of  us  if  I  should  get  sick  for  only  one  short 
day,  or  if  a  very  severe  storm  should  set  in. 

Our  stove  made  of  old  tin  cans  was  not  all 
that  could  be  desired.  Sometimes  the  i^ind ■would 
blow  the  flames  and  ashes  out  of  the  front  of 
the  stove  and  so  fill  the  room  with  smoke  that  we 
could  scarcely  see  or  breathe.  To  add  to  our 
troubles  the  "wind  blew  burning  sparks  on  to  the 
tent,  so  that  there  were  now  thirty-six  small 
iioles  in  it.  When  the  wind  blew  it  was  not  .^atV 
for  me  to  leave  the  tent  for  a  minute. 

On  one  occasion  the  stovepipe  was  down  in 
the  morning;  and  almost  as  fast  as  I  put  it  up, 
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the  wind  blew  it  down  again.  I  tried  to  build  a 
fire;  but  the  mnd  blew  the  tire  and  ashes  out  of 
the  front  of  the  stove,  and  I  had  to  give  it  up 
and  go  back  to  bed  again.  I  tried  it  again  in  the 
afternoon,  with  no  better  results  than  in  the 
morning.  The  wind  grew  fiercer  every  minute 
and  roared  down  the  mountain  like  a  wild  ani- 
mal. "We  had  nothing  to  eat  all  day,  not  even  a 
drink  of  water;  fior  everything  was  frozen  solid. 

The  following  day  was  the  same  as  the  day 
before.  Again  I  tried  to  start  a  fire,  and  again 
I  failed.  We  were,  oh !  so  cold  now,  and  hungry 
too-  At  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  wind 
died  down  somewhat,  and  I  succeeded  in  starting 
a  fire,  although  it  smoked  terribly.  I  managed 
to  cook  some  oatmeal  and  a  cup  of  tea,  after  a 
long  time;  for  I  had  first  to  melt  snow  to  get 
water  for  this.  After  eating  and  drinking  we 
felt  better,  and  let  the  fire  go  out,  to  get  rid  of 
the  blinding  smoke,  and  went  back  to  bed. 

The  long  and  intense  cold  made  my  sore  side 
ache;  the  blankets  were  so  heavy  that  I  could 
hardly  turn  over  under  them ;  and  the  fir  boughs 
under  us  were  getting  badly  worn,  so  that  the 
knots  and  ends  were  sticking  up  aU  over  and 
made  lying  on  them  very  uncomfortable.  The 
weather  lasted  from  the  sixteenth  of  April  up 
to  noon  of  the  twenty-first,  during  which  time  we 
had  only  three  meals.  All  this  time  we  spent  in 
bed  and  without  a  fire.  It  was  too  cpid  to  talk; 
we  had  no  need  of  sleep;  death  would  have 
been  a  relief. 

Early  in  May,  as  I  was  closing  up  the  outside 
work  for  the  day,  and  bringing  in  the  last  arm- 
ful of  wood,  I  saw  the  most  beautiful  rainbow 
I  have  ever  seen.  There  were  four  in  one.  Of 
these  one  was  a  perfect  horseshoe,  rising  and 
setting  on  the  same  mountain.  The  second,  a 
little  higher  up,  was  also  perfect  from  base  to 
base,  as  was  the  third,  still  liigher.  The  fourth 
was  like  a  horseshoe  turned  upside  down,  in  the 
center  of  the  upper  two,  and  touching  both. 
limy  were  as  perfect  as  if  painted  on  canvass. 

Winter  does  not  last  forever,  even  Ln  Alaska} 
and  we  had  days  early  in  May  when  the  thermo- 
meter rose  to  50°  above  zero  at  midday,  with 
not  a  breath  of  air  stirring  and  a  dead  silence 
reigniAg  07;er  the  mountains  as  they  lay  glisten- 
ing injthe  warm  sun.shtne. 

I  wUl  spare  the  reader  the  account  of  the 
death  of  my  Imsbaiid  which  followed,  his  days 
and  nights  ot'  delirium,  the  gradual  encroach- 
ments of  the  terrible  plague  of  scurvy-  which 


iinaUy  brought  his  troubles  to  a  peaceful  end  a 
little" after  midnight,  May  15th,  1899.  I  am 
grateful  that  he  had  a  few  days  of  sunshine  to 
ease  his  last  moments ;  but  they  were  hard  days 
for  me,  aiid  his  cries  for  milk,  eggs,  apples  and 
other  things  impossible  to  secure  within  two 
thousand  miles,  will  ring  in  my  eai's  forever. 

At  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  I  fastened  up  ^ 
the  tent  door  well,  so  that  nothing  could  get  in, 
and  started  in  a  straight  line  in  the  direction 
in  which  I  had  been  informed  our  neighbors  had 
pitched  their  camp.  It  was  freezing  a  little,  and         | 
1  thought  the  snow  would  hold  me  up.  But  I  had 
not  gone  twenty  steps  before  I  was  compelled 
to  turn  back;  for  every  step  I  got  in  deei)er,         ^ 
until  I  simk  in  above  the  waist.  ** 

I  returned  to  the  tent  and  got  my  husband':* 
snowshoes,  but  they  were  not  ready  for  use,  not 
being  slung.  So  I  got  some  cord  that  we  had  for 
the  purpose,  tied  them  on  and  left  the  tent  again,  ; 

taking  nothing  T*i.th  me,  not  even  a  bite  to  eat, 
and  I  had  eaten  nothing  but  one-  small  biscuit  ' 

since  Thursday  morning,  and  this  was  Monday. 

The  first  few  miles  I  made  good  time,  noi 
breaking  through  oftener  than  every  third  or 
fourth  step,  and  not  falling  down  oftener  than 
once  in  five  minutes.  This  was  the  first  time  I 
had  ever  travelled  on  snowshoes,  and  I  did 
better  than  I  had  expected.  I  walked  fast,  trying 
to  run  away  from  myself.  My  heartbeat  rapidly, 
my  eyes  and  cheeks  burned  and  my  brain  whirled 
like  mad.  I  dared  not  stop  a  minute,  fearing 
that  I  might  be  tempted  to  turn  hack.  So  on,  on, 
I  went  toward  the  East,  over  the  hills  and 
through  the  brush,  with  not  even  the  sun  to  ; 

guide  me;  for  heavy  black  clouds  were  coming 
up  that  hid  the  sun.  ; 

It  was  now  getting  warmer  and  the  snow  was 
getting  softer,  so  that  every  step  I  broke  through  , 
six  or  eight  inches  and  the  front  of  the  snow-  ^ 

shoes  slipped  under  the  crust.   They  often  be- 
came untied  because  I  could  not  fasten  them  on 
right,  or  the  heel  or  toe  would  slip  out  because 
they  were  too  large.  And  now  and  then  the  ice 
would  cut  the  strings,  so  that  I  had  to  take  them 
off  entirely  and  mend  them.    At  such  times  I 
dared  not  look  around;  for  I  could  not  tru.st        , 
myself.    Travelling  up  hill  was   harder  work 
than  going  down.     My  tongue  was  dry  and 
rough,  and  I  was  very  thirsty.    1  had  noticed         • 
something  warm  and  wet  on  my  lips  some  time        :  1 
back  and  had  paid  no  attention  to  it;  but  on         i 
putting  my  hand  to  my  face  I  found  it  was  blood         I 
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running  from  cuts  on  my  nose  and  ehin,  that  I 
got  from  falling  on  the  frozen  snow. 

I  had  travelled  many  miles  by  this  time,  and 
no  sign  of  a  human  habitation.  Was  I  travelling 
in  a  circle,  as  people  do  when  they  get  lost,  or 
still  worse,  had  I  lost  my  reason?  It  was  well 
along  in  the  morning,  and  the  snow  -was  getting 
softer  with  every  step.  In  some  places  there  was 
water  under  the  snow.  Two  or  three  times  I 
saw  the  river,  and  I  must  cross  it  somewhere; 
for  the  men  said  they  were  camped  on  the  other 
side.  Sometimes  I  stopped  and  called  at  the  top 
f  of  my  voice.  But  only  the  deepest  silence  reigned 
over  everything ;  not  even  a  bird  was  to  be  seen. 
;  I  stiddenly  came  upon  the  bank  of  the  river, 

« ■  eight  or  ten  feet  high  and  very  steep.  There  was 
a  cut  in  the  snow  wliieh  bore  the  prints  of  snow- 
shoes  that  led  down  to  the  river.  These  I  fol- 
lowed, but  not  far;  for  they  lost  the'mselves  in  a 
pool  of  water  a  foot  deep.  Through  this  I 
Avaded,  hoping  to  see  the  prints  on  the  other 
side,  but  none  were  visible. 
..  My  snowshoes  were  fast  giving  out  and  I  had 
used  up  all  the  cord  I  had  to  mend  them.  I  now 
kept  the  river,  and  after  travelling  about  a  mile, 
with  great  difficulty  keeping  on  my  snowshoes, 
and  mending  them  several  times,  came  to  a 
beaten  path  that  led  up  the  bank  through  a  small 
patch  of  brush,  at  the  end  of  which  the  path  was 
wiped  out  as  by  magic.  This  magic  was  the  sun. 
I  retraced  my  steps,  and  just  as  I  got  to  the 
river  again  one  of  my  snowshoes  gave  out  en- 
tirely, so  that  my  foot  went  through  to  the 
bottom  and  I  had  to  take  the  snowshoe  off.  Then 
I  tried  travelling  with  one  for  a  while,  but  that 
would  not  work.  It  was  like  travelling  with  a 
t  cart  with  the  wheels  oiT  on  one  side.  Then  I 
took  them  both  off,  and  tried  walking  witliout 
*''  ,  them,  but  this  was  still  worse.  Burying  my  face 
.>  in  my  hands,  I  lay  down  in  the  snow  and  prayed 
that  I  might  die  where  I  was. 

Then  another  idea  occurred  to  me.  I  arose, 
placed  one  shoe  before  the  other  on  the  snow,  . 
and  s"t©pped  from  one  to  the  other,  at  each  step 
l)ending  down  and  reaching  the  shoe  behind  and 
placing  it  in  front  again.  This  was  the  eroAvning 
misery  of  the  trip ;  and  a  kind  Providence  had 
so  arranged  it  that  in  a  short  time  I  was  able  to 
reach  a  Irard  path  where  I  walked  for  some  time 
without  t^c  ticod  of  snowshoes  at  all.  The  path 
di;?appeared  at  tlio  ed^^e  of  another  long  pool 
of  ico-cold  water  that  would  have  reached  over 
.the  tops  of  my  boots. 


Xot  wishing  to  wade  through  this  water.  I 
cried,  Halloo!  although  I  saw  no  sign  of  a 
habitation  of  any  kind.  After  calling  five  or  six 
times  I  was  so  hoarse  I  was  ready  to  give  up  in 
despair  when  I  thought  I  heard  a  voice.  I 
listened,  and  in  a  few  seconds  heard  it  agfain. 
I  gathered  all  my  strength,  and  called  once  more, 
which  was  promptly  answered  by  a  man's  strong 
voice,  one  of  the  party  I  sought. 

He  led  me  to  the  camp ;  and  when  I  had  gained 
a  little  strength,  so  that  I  could  control  my 
feelings  enough  to  speak,  I  told  him  what  had 
happened,  in  as  few  words  as  possible.  This 
brought  tears  to  his  eyes  and  he  said  again,  for 
the  fourth  or  fifth  time;  "But,  Lady,  how  did 
you  get  here?  I  can  hardly  believe  it  is  you.  How 
did  you  find  usT  You  must  have  come  at  least 
nine  miles  across  a  trackless  wilderness." 

The  men  were  very  kind.  One  of  them  gave 
me  his  tent,  while  he  found  shelter  outside. 
They  provided  me  vdih  food,  clean  clothing  and 
the  opportunity  for  a  much-needed  bath.  As  I 
changed  my  garments  I  found  that  I,  too,  was 
far  advanced  in  an  attack  of  scurvy,  and  within 
a  day  or  two  Avas  unable  to  move  except  ■with 
assistance.  The  men  inquired  how  I  widied  my 
husband's  body  buried;  I  gave  them  the  direc- 
tions previously  agreed  upon  between  tis  and 
they  Avent  the  next  day  and  built  his  septdchre, 
high  in  the  tops  of  four  pine  trees,  where  his 
bones  lie  bleaching  until  the  Judgment  Day. 
Late  at  night  they  returned,  bringing  some  of 
our  goods  with  them. 

The  following  day,  May  seventeenth,  the  water 
began  to  ooze  ,up  out  of  a  hole  in  the  ice.  In  an 
hour  the  river  was  covered  with  water  from 
shore  to  shore.  The  following  day  the  ice  went 
out,  accompanied  by  large  quantities  of  drift 
wood.  On  the  twentieth,  the  ice  was  all  gone, 
the  snow  had  nearly  all  melted,  only  small 
patches  remaining  here  and  there,  under  which 
the  green  moss  and  grass  were  peeping  through ; 
the  willows  Avere  again  green,  great  swarms  of 
golden-blue  blowflies  were  sunning  themselves 
on  the  bank,  and  a  bumble-bee  or  two  was  con- 
tentedly humming  on  a  fir  bough.  Thus  suddenly 
does  the  Alaska  winter  turn  into  summer. 

On  the  twenty-first  the  men  went  to  our  old 
camp  and  brought  the  remainder  of  our  goods 
down  stream  in  our  boat.  On  the  twenty-fourth 
they  broke  camp,  carrying  me,  a  helpless  invalid, 
Imndreds  of  miles  doAvn  mountain  torrents, 
rushing  rapids,  past  Avhirlpools,  along  the  edge 
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of  vast  lakes  and  on  the  bosom  of  broad  streams 
until  finally  they  landed  me  safely  at  Xulato,  on 
the  Yukon  Eiver,  after  a  journey  lasting  ten 
days.  During  the  latter  part  of  this  trip  all 
hands,  including  myself,  expected  my  death 
momentarily;  but  no  one  ever  knows  what  he 
can  endure  in  this  world  until  put  to  the  test. 
Xulato*  was  much  crowded  when  I  was  there, 
and  with  difiSculty  I  was  finally  quartered  in  the 
Post  Office  building  and  cared  for  until  able  to 
travel.  Here  a  part  of  my  sad  story  was  told 
by  the  kind  men  that  brought  me  down  the  river. 
Many  a  moist  eye  left  that  room  that  day.  The . 
men  here  were  not  ashamed  of  tears.  I  was  safe 
at  all  times  from  molestation,  and  am  glad  and 
proud  to  bear  this  record  that  there  are  more 
good  "men  in  the  world  than  bad  ones. 

While  at  Xulato  a  steamer  passed  down  the 
river  containing  a  cof&n  in  which  reposed  the 
body  of  an  old  sea  captain  who  had  died  of 
scurvy  during  the  winter.  He  had  offered  five 
thousand  dollars  if  his  body  conld  be  sent  home 
to  his  friends,  so  a  water-tight  box  had  been 
made  and  into  this  the  body  was  put  along  with 
sixty-four  gallons  of  whisky.  Where  the  whisky 
was  obtained  I  do  not  know. 

Prices  at  Nulato  remind  one  of  present  prices 
in  the  United  States.  Butter  was  two  dollars  a 
pound,  put  up  in  two-pound  cans.  Sugar  sold 
from  fifty  to  seventy-five  cents  a  pound.  All 
canned  goods  were  seventy-five  cents  to  a  dollar 
a  can.  Flour  varied  in  price  according  to  sup- 
ply, all  the  way  from  one  doUar  to  ten  dollars 
a  fifty-pound  sack. 

I  saw  very  little  gold  while  at  Nolato.  One 
man  came  in  and  had  his  dust  weighed,  but  its 
value  came  to  only  ninety-six  dollars  and  repre- 
sented a  season's  work.  I  asked  where  the  gold 
had  been  found,  but  received  no  answer.  The 
man  who  had  the  gold  did  not  want  to  tell,  and 
no  one  else  seemed  to  know.  I  heard  a  great 
many  gold  stories,  but  they  were  always  sur- 
roui^d  by  secrecy.  Few  of  the  men  I  met  while  • 
there  had  seen  any  gold;  and  most  of  them  were 
thoroughly  discouraged,  disgusted,  and  ready 
to  return  to  the  States  and  work  for  a  living. 
No  doubt  there  is  plenty  of  gold  in  Alaska 
that  has^not'-yet  been  discovered,  but  there  are 
so  many-.drawbaeks  connected  with  hunting  it 
that  the  greater  part  of  it  will  never  be  found. 
Cold  weather  and  lack  of  fuel  in  winter,  wet 
springs  and  falls,  short  summers,  tundra  land, 
mosquitoes,  alternately  high  and  low  water,  all 


are  great  hindrances.  Xo  wonder  that  many  of 
these  men,  as  I  saw  them  at  Xulato,  had  parti- 
ally or  entirely  lost  their  reason.  The  Govern- 
ment eventually  sent  many  of  them  home. 

After  my  recovery,  or  partial  recovery,  and 
before  the  end  of  the  steamboat  season,  I  traded 
my  goods — sis  sacks  of  flour,  two  copper-lined 
gold  pans,  two  picks  and  shovels,  a  handsaw 
and  a  plane,  fifteen  pounds  of  bacon,  coffee, 
sugar,  candles,  soap,  my  husband's  clothing  and 
my  own,  and  the  fifty  cents  in  money  which  I 
had  left^f or  transportation  from  Nulato  to  St 
Michael's  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yukon,  nine  htm- 
dred  miles  distant.  There,  at  the  suggestion  of 
a  noble  woman  who  had  heard  my  story,  the 
kindhearted  miners  who  were  going  out  and 
coming  in  made  up  a  purse  to  pay  my  way  to 
my  mother's  home  in  Michigan. 

Among  my  things  was  a  forty-five  dollar  shot- 
gun that  belonged  to  my  husband,  with  a  box  of 
cartridges  and  a  cartridge  loader.  This  I  tried 
to  sell.  I  offered  it  first  for  ten  dollars,  then  for 
five,  then  for  one ;  and  when  I  found  I  could  nots 
get  that  I  offered  to  give  it  away  and  failed  even 
in  this.  Those  who  already  had  one  or  two  guns 
did  not  want  another,  and  those  who  had  none 
were  glad  of  it,  because  they  had  less  to  carry. 
I  left  Nulato  at  two  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 
June  twenty-ninth.  Of  t^vo  hundred  fifty  pas-  • 
sengers  on  the  boat  fifty-seven  were  deadheads, 
ruined  and  discouraged  men,  trying  to  return 
home.  We  reached  St.  Michael's  on  July  fourth. 
I  sailed  again  on  July  tenth,  reaching  Dutch 
Harbor  on  the  fourteenth,  and  San  Francisco  on 
the  twenty- second.  On  August  third  I  reached 
my  mother's  home. 

Though  I  lost  my  home,  my  husband  and  my 
fortune  on  this  trip,  now  more  than  twenty  - 
years  in  the  past,  I  view  it  all  calmly  in  retro-  ■ 
spect  in  God's  "afterward"  of  peace  (Hebrews 
12 :  11) ;  for  it  has  brought  me  into  a  fellowship 
with  the  Lord  that  makes  all  trials  easy  to  bear. 
Without  these  experiences  I  doubt  not  that  I 
might  stUl  have  been  among  those  whose  ears 
are  dull  of  hearing  the  Good  News  of  the  Better 
Day.  Therefore  I  count  all  these  experiences 
valuable,  and  encourage  others,  who  may  have 
to  suffer  in  the  dark  days  through  which  the 
world  is  now  passing,  to  look  ahead  to  the  time 
when  the  clouds  will  be  lifted  and  tlie  sunlight 
of  God's  favor  A%"ill  shine  again  upon  a  weary 
and  heartsick  world,  bringing  in  the  Golden  Age 
toward  which  we  are  rapidly  coming. 
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Transportation  in  Prophecy 

IN  1828  the  school  hoard  of  Lancaster,  Ohio, 
authorized  the  writing  of  the  following  letter : 
"You  are  welcome  to  use  the  schoolhouse  to  debate 
all  proper  questions;  but  such  things  as  railroads  and 
telegraphis  are  impossibilities  and  rank  infidelity.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  Word  of  God  about  thera.  If  God  had 
designed  that  his  intelligent  creatures  should  travel  at 
the  frightful  speed  of  fifteen  miles  an  hour  by  steam  he 
ivould  have  dearly  foretold  it  through  his  holy  prophets. 
It  is  a  device  of  Satan  to  lead  immortal  souls  down 
to  heU." 

There  are  many  things  in  the  Scriptures  that 
the  Bible  students  of  1828  did  not  know  were 
there.  None  knew  then  the  the  Prophet  Nahum 
2 : 3-6  gave  an  interesting  description  of  a  rail- 
way train  in  motion,  as  an  event  that  would  be 
common  at  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the 
Lord's  kingdom  in  the  earth.  And  yet  that  is 
what  the  passage  seems  to  describe.  We  give 
the  text  and  the  explanation  which  we  find  most 
acceptable: 

The  Prophet  stands  looking  at  an  engine 
coming  toward  him,  and  then  says :  "The  shield 
[the  thing  ahead  of  this  great  warrior — its  pro- 
tection from  danger — the  headlight]  is  made 
red  [shines  brilliantly],  the  valiant  men  [the 
engineer  and  the  fireman]  are  dyed  scarlet 
[when  the  flames  from  the  firebox  illuminate 
the  interior  of  the  cab  at  night,  as  the  fireman 
opens  the  fire-door  to  throw  in  the  coal].  The 
chariots  [the  railway  coaches]  shall  be  with 
[shall  be  preceded  by  locomotives  that,  at  night, 
have  the  appearance  of]  flaming  torches,  in 
the  Day  of  Preparation." 

Next  the  Prophet  takes  his  place  in  the  train 
and  looks  out  of  the  -window.  Then  seemingly, 
''the  fir  trees  shall  be  terribly  shaken  [the  tele- 
graph poles  alongside  the  track  seem  to  be  faii'ly 
datteing].  The  chariots  shall  rage  in  the  streets 
[a  railway  is  merely  an  elaborate,  scientifically 
constructed  street,  or  highway],  they  shall 
justle  one  against  another  in  the  broad  ways 
[the  clanking  and  humping  of  the  cars  together 
is  one  of  the  significant  items  of  railway  travel]. 
They  ghall  seem  like  torehes  [a  railway  train  at 
niglit,  rn.shing  tlirough  a  distant  field,  looks  lik(» 
nothing  so  murh  as  n  vast  toreli,  .^olng  at  thing 
speed],  they  shall  run  liJie  the  lightnings.'' 


Next  the  Prophet  sees  the  conductor  cominjp 
for  his  ticket  and  says:  '•He  shall  recount  his 
worthies  [the  conductor  si^nds  his  entire  time, 
almost,  counting  and  recounting  his  passengers, 
keeping  them  checked  up,,  etc.] ;  they  shaU 
stxmible  in  their  walk  [try  walking  on  a  rapidly 
moving  train] ;  they  fshall  make  haste  to  the  wall 
thereof  [to  the  ne.xt  city  or  town]  £ind  the  coverer 
[the  train  shed,  the  statibn];  shall  be  prepared 
[the  baggageman,:  expressman,  mail  wagon, 
hotel  bus,  intending  passengers,  and  friends  to 
meet  incoming  passengers,  will  all  be  there  wait- 
ing for  the  train. to  come].  The  gates  of  the 
rivers  shall  be  opened  [the  doors  of  the  ears  will 
be  opened  and  the  people  will  flow  out]  and  the 
palace  [car]  shall  be  dissolved  [emptied]." 

Of  similar  import  and  of  equal  interest  is  the 
following  corrected  translation  of  Job  40 :  15  to 
41:  34,  with  comments  thereon  from  the  pen  of 
one  of  Pastor  Russell's  followers,  identifying 
and  describing  the  steam-engine  —  stationary, 
railway  and  marine: 

"BehoJd  now  one  with  great  heat  [the  stationary 
steam-engine],  which  I  have  made  to  be  with  thee;  he 
will  consume  fodder  [peat,  wood,  coal]  as  do  cattle. 
Behold  now  his  strength  is  in  his  loins  [boiler  plates], 
and  his  power  is  ivithin  the  parts  bent  itt  a  circle  [boiler 
shell]  of  his  belly.  His  tail  [smoke-stack,  oppoeite  the 
f{>eding  end]  will  set  upright  like  a  cedar;  the  coujdinga 
of  his  leaping  parts  [connecting  rods,  pitmans]  will  b«, 
clamped  together.  His  bones  are  tubes  of  copper;  hia 
."jolid  bones  [grate  bars]  are  aa  hammered-out  bars  of 
iron.  He  is  the  greatest  of  the  ways  of  power.  He  that 
made ,  him  [the  Lord]  can  make  His  sword  [Word]  to 
approach  unto  [reveal]  him.  (Isaiah  27: 1,  3)  He  shall 
rest  under  thin  shelter  [steam  jackets]  within  a  oorering 
of  fibrous  reeds  [jute]  and  clay  [mortar].  The  willows 
of  the  valley  [the  trees  overhead]  will  encIoM  him 
n  round  about.  Behold  [as  a  pumping-engine]  he  wOI 
ilrink  up  an  overflowing  liver  without  much  exertion; 
be  will  causp  the  people  to  trust  [that  their  cellars  wiU 
keep  dry),  though  a  Jordan  should  rush  forth  orer  ita 
border.  He  will  gather  it  up  in  his  fountains  by  meant 
of  traps  and  with  a  perforated  nozzle. 

'■Thou  wilt  lengthen  out  leviathan  [the  locomotive] 
with  a  liook  [autonxatic  coupler]  or  with  a  snare  [coup- 
liri^'-pinl  wliidi  rhou  wilt  caiiie  his  tongue  [coupling' 
link  I  to  drop  doviii.  Wilt  thou  not  place  a  ring  [piston] 
in  bis  noatrils  [cylinders]  or  pierce  through  his  cheeks 
I  pi^ton-e-mli]  with  a  staJf  [pi=ton-rod]  ?   Will  he  jsaka 
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lepeated  suppJications  anto  thee  [^o  get  off  the  track]  ? 
Or  vill  be  utter  soft  tones  unto  tbee  [when  he  screeches 
with  the  whistle]  ?  Will  he  make  a  coveoaat  with  thee, 
that  thou  mayest  take  him  for  a  servant  forever  [with- 
out repairs]  ?  Wilt  thou  play  with  him  as  with  a  bird 
[make  him  whistle  at  will]  ?  Or  wiltthou  bind  [enslave] 
him  for  thy  maidens  [so  that  you  can  take  them  to  a 
picnic  or  convention]?  Companies  [of  stockholders] 
will  feast  upon  him  [his  nmings] ;  they  will  share  him 
among  speculators.  [Psalm  74: 14]  Thou  wdt  fll  hia 
ddn  witii  pointed  irons  [bolts],  and  his  head  with  a 
Cftfain  of  fisihermen  [a  cab  similar  to  the  cabins  on  fishing 
vvaaels].   Place  thy  hand  upon  him,  be  mindful  of  the 

:  conflict  [raging  within  the  boiler]  and  thou  wilt  add  no 
farther  questions.  Behold  his  confidence  [boiler]  Ijeing 
deceived  [not  properly  supplied  ^vith  water]  shall  not 
at  onfie  his  mighty  form  be  spread  asunder  [by  an  e.t- 
plogion]  ?  There  is  none  so  bold  that  he  will  stir  him  up 
[to  run  at  his  very  highest  possible  speed],  and  none 
vrho  will  then  place  himself  before  him  [to  be  run  over]. 
Who  will  compete  with  this  one  and  endure  [pass  him 
on  the  track]  ?  Under  the  whole  heavens,  none,  unless 
(one  like]  himself. 

*1  will  not  pass  in  silence  his  members,  nor  the  cause' 
of  .his  mighty  forces,  nor  the  beauty  of  his  equipment. 
Who  can  strip  ofi  the  facings  of  his  jacket?  Who  can 
penetrate  between  the  do^ible  lap  of  his  shield  [the  over- 
lapping sections  of  the  boiler-plates]  ?  Who  can  force 
open  the  doors  of  his  shield  [the  boiler-ends]  ?  The 
circoita  of  his  teeth  [rows  of  rivets]  are  formidal>le. 
His  strength  depends  on  cotirscs  of  shields  [sections  of 
plates]  closed  up  tightly  with  a  seal  [calked].  They  shall 
Join  one  upon  anotlier  so  that  a  hiss  of  air  [steam] 
ahail  not  escape  from  Ijstvreen  them.  One  to  the  other 
shall  adhere.  They  wUl  be  welded  together  that  they 
can  not  be  atmdered.  In  his  sneezing  [when  he  puffs 
from  the  cylinders]  light  Trill  shine,  a  ilood  of  light 
pervading  the  mass  of  vapors:  and  his  eyes  [licadlighte] 
will  be  as  the  eyelashes  of  the  morning  [as  rays  of  light 
from  the  rising  sun].  Out  of  his  mouth  [fire-door]  will 
leap  forth  flaming  torches,  and  [from  the  smoke  stack] 
glowing  sparks  will  slip  themselves  awjtv.  From  liis 
nostrils  [cylinders]  will  issue  forth  vajwr  as  from  a 
boiling  pot  or  caldron.  His  inhalicg  [forced  draft]  will 
vivify  burning  coals,  and  a  fiame  will  leap  forth  from 
hia.  month.  Within  his  neck  abideth  strength,  and  a 
desolation  will  dance  with  joy  [become  a  prosperous 
commimity]  at  hia  presence.  The  separable  parts  of  his 
body  are  connected  together ;  all  will  be  made  f a.st  upon 
him;  nothing  will  be  shaky.  His  heart  will  be  indurated 
similar  to  a  stone,  and  will  be  firm  as  a  piece  of  the 
lower  [ro4ks].»,  Wlien  at  his  full  speed  the  most  courag- 
eous win  f^r,  [lest]  from  accidents  they  lose  themselves. 
'■When  (i-yness  e.valteth  him  [or  renders  him  furious], 
he  will  not  have  power  to  withhold;  the  curv-ed  vault 
[fire-box]  being  caused  to  tear  away,  and  also  the  armor. 

'He  will  esteem  iron  as  ^traw.  and  brass  as  rotten  wood. 
The  archer  cannot  make  him  flee;  nmsiles  [of  war] 


Tvill  be  turned  unto  him  as  chart;  he  will  rejoice  at  the 
poking  of  the  fireman.  Hewed  [or  notched]  timbers  of 
the  craftsman  [ties]  are  under  him;  he  will  spread  an 
embankment  [or  trench]  upon  the  mire. 

"He  will  [as  a  marine  engine]  cause  deep  [places] 
to  become  as  a  boiling  pot  [about  his  propellers] ;  he 
will  make  the  sea  appear  like  boiling  ointment.  Ha 
will  make  a  path  to  shine  after  him;  one  will  think  the 
deep  to  be  growing  gray,  [Psalm  104:  26;  Isaiah  2 1 : 1] 
Upon  the  earth  there  is  not  his  like — ^he  that  is  [soj 
constructed  thaiT  he  can  fear  nothing.  He  can  oversee 
[control  by  his  work]  all  that  which  is  great;  he  is 
indeed  king  over  all  conceptions  of  power." 
,  So  then,  those  good  men  of  Lancaster  were 
wrong  in  their  thought  that  the  Scriptures  have 
nothing  to  say  about  railroads.  No  doubt  some 
of  tlie  board  lived  to  travel  bj-  the  very  method 
they  thought  unseripturai,  and  at  a  much  more 
rapid  rate  than  fifteen  miles  an  hour. 

And  they  -were  equally  in  error  in  the  thoughts 
embraced  in  the  last  sentence  of  their  letter. 
It  is  evident  that  they  did  not  understand  the 
Scriptures  which  say  of  Christ  Jesus  that  "He 
hath  poured  out  his  soul  unto  death"  (Isaiah. 
53: 12)  and  of  the  heavenly  Father  that  "Thou 
shalt  make  his  soul  an  offering  for  sin"'.  (Isaiah 
53 :  10)  N'or  did  they  understand  the  prophet's 
statement  that  "the  soul  that  sinneth  it  shall 
die'  (Ezekiel  18:20)  or  the  Lord's  plain  state- 
ment that  we  should  fear  Him  who  is  able  to 
destroy  the  soul.  "There  is  one  lawgiver  who  is 
able  to  save  and  to  destroy.'' — James  4:12. 

They  had  not  yet  seen  that  God  "only  hath 
immor'tftUty'  (1  Timothy  6:16),  and  that  the 
only  mortals  (not  immortals)  that  will  ever 
"put  on  immortality"  (1  Corinthians  15:53) 
■will  be  those  that  do  not  already  have  it  "on" 
at  the  time  they  put  it  on,  but  who  "seek  for 
^lory,  honor  and  unraortality^''  (Romans  2:6, 
7)  as  something  desirable  and  possible  of  at- 
tainment, but  requiring  to  be  sought  for  before 
it  can  be  obtained.  It  is  only  those  who  "seek  for 
inunortalitv"  and  who  "put  on  immortality" 
that  'shall 'be  like  him"  (1  John  3 : 2)  "who  only 
hath  immortality".  How  wrong  and  foolish  it  is 
for  Christian  people  to  imagine  that  the  people 
who  lived  a  hundred  years  ago  Itnew  as  much 
about  the  Bible  as  it  is  our  privilege  to  know! 

Vrom  the  statement  of  the  prophet  Daniel. 
'Many  .shall  run  to  and  t'ro  and  knowledge  shall 
be  increased".  Sir  Isaac  Xewton  formed  the 
opinion  that  some  time  men  would  travel  fifty 
miles  an  hour.  Because  of  this  the  infidel 
Voltaire  referred  to  him  as  a  "poor  old  dotard". 
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As  Noncay  Sees  It  By  .v.  o. 

ME.  Xordahl  Olson  of  Bergen,  Norway,  editor 
of  Refleks,  recently  had  an  interview  with 
Prime  Minister  Chr.  iliekelsen,  in  which  the 
latter  made  some  stirring  statements  regarding 
the  political  situation  of  the  world  in  general. 
Mr.  Olson  inqiiired: 

"You  haye  not  as  yet  \iTitt«n  your  memoirs  have 
vou,  Mr.  Mickelsen?" 

To  which  the  Prime  Minister  replied: 

"Xo,  I  have  not  yet  arrived  at  that  stage ;  but  should 
I  live  to  a  ripe  old  age  and  my  spiritual  digestion  fail 
me  so  1  am  forced  to  play  solitaire,  this  no  doubt  vrould 
be  a  pleasant  diversion." 

Mr.  Mickelsen  stated  furthermore: 

"Our  coming  economical  situation  appears  very  dark 
to  me,  and  I  fear  we  shall  have  to  face  a  serious 
catastrophe.  Whether  or  not  this  wUl  come  very  soon 
or  a  little  later  on,  I  cannot  predict.  It  will  depend 
upon  circumstances  of  which  we  have  no  knowledge," 

"But  can  nothing  be  done  to  reduce  the  present  high 
cost  of  living  and  its  results?" 

"Thia  is  a  very  difficult  question  to  answer.  All  our 
prominent  augurs  in  the  different  countries  state  that 
the  most  effective  preventative  of  this  threktening 
catastrophe  is  more  work  and  more  economy.  But  no 
one  foUows  this  teaching.  Never  before  has  there  been 
more  talk  about  tlia  necessity  of  saving  and  working, 
and  never  before  has  there  been  less  of  it,  or  more 
reckless  spending  of  money.  The  State  and  the  Com- 
raimity  take  the  lead,  borrow  money  unscrupulously  and 
spend  whatever  belongs  to  the  Community  freely  and 
unnecessarily.  And  the  jobbers  and  a  large  percentage 
of  the  working  class  follow  their  example.  This  must 
necessarily  end  iu  the  gutter.  The  large  middle-cla.ss 
and  those  who  have  fixed  salaries  become,  therefore. 
a  new  proletariat.'' 

The  Prime  Miiuster  became  excited.  It  was 
easy  to  see  how  this  matter  gripped  and  lay 
heatHiy  upon  him. 

"Do  you  mean  that  the  condition  is  worse  here  in 
Norway  than  in  the  other  countries  of  the  world?" 

"I  dare  not  make  any  decis^ive  statement  regarding 
this,  but  according  to  my  mind  the  conditions  here  at 
home  are  deplorable  onough.  These  phenomena  are.  to 
a  certain^degree,  all  iutenialional.  .\  large  convention 
was  held  recently  in  one  of  the  Scandinavian  i-apiiah 
for  the  purpose  of  conaiderina;  the  burning  (]uestion^  of 
tlie  day.  Prominent  representatives  I'rom  .Scandinavian 
coantries"  bujineji  world  '.ver.;  present.    The-y  discussed 


for  three  long  davs  the  present  high  cost  of  livinjf  and 
the  conditions  regarding  importation  and  exportation. 
At  last,  tired  and  exhausted,  they  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  only  solution  was  to  save,  kbto  and  save — 
publicly  and  privately.  However,  they  still  had  sufficient 
strength  aft«r  this  strenuous  meeting,  to  hurry  to  & 
banquet  of  ten  courses  and  nine  wines.  Thua  promptly 
and  conscientiously  do  they  practice  their  theories  1" 

To  Mr.  Olson's  question  regarding  the  Peace 
Conference  in  Versailles  the  Prime  Minister 
answered : 

"As  yet  I  have  noticed  no  peace.  The  Peace  Confer- 
ence in  Versailles  created  chaos  and  called  it  peace. 
In  my  opinion  the  Conference  at  Wien  and  the  Holy 
Alliance  was  an  innocent  affair  compared  with  this  one.** 

"But  Wilson?"  interrupted  Mr.  Olson. 

"Wilson  7  It  is  as  yet  too  early  to  predict  whether  or 
not  he  will  remain  in  history  as  a  weak  and  insignificant 
politician,  or  as  a  truly  tragic  character  with  high  ideoli. 
He  came  to  Europe  with  his  Fourteen  Points  which 
contained  the  most  valuable  extracts  of  the  thoughts 
and  hopes  for  the  future's  political  reorganization  of  the 
last  century's  most  broadminded  political  thinkers.  And. 
never  before  has  any  statesman  held  a  better  hand  of 
cai-ds  or  a  stronger  position,  where  everything  depended 
upon  the  building  up  of  a  new  era  of  peace  and  recon- 
ciliation between  the  nations.  But  under  Clemenceau's 
and  Lloyd  George's  strong  hands  the  whole  thing  wa» 
torn  asunder." 

"You  mean  then,  presumably,  that  his  strength  was 
not  of  the  caliber  to  conquer  two  much  stronger-minded 
oo-vyorkers  ?" 

"Yes,  that  is  my  opinion.  Had  he  been  a  more  far- 
seeing  statesman,  or  just  a  man,  he  would  have  stood 
and  fallen  for  his  issue.  He  woidd  have  said  to  hia 
opponents  at  the  card  table  in  Versailles:  'On  these  mj 
I'ourteen  Points  all  warring  nations  laid  down  their 
woapons  of  warfare,  and  in  this  way  only  can  peace  be 
brought  about  if  a  new  era  built  upon  understanding 
and  good-will  will  be  able  to  save  Europe.  I  have  pledged 
my  own  and  my  country's  honor  to  these  points;  and  if 
you  can  not  or  will  not  help  me  put  them  through  you 
will  have  to  bear  the  responsibilities  of  Europe's  fate. 
America  and  I  have  not  come  here  to  create  a  new 
Kuropean  militarism  worse  and  more  dangerous  than 
the  old  one,  which  we  have  with  combined  powers  just 
di><troy?cl.' 

TJut  Wilson  made  none  of  these  statements.  He  did 
net  take  his  hut  and  go,  but  remained  seated  and  was  a 
witness  to  it  that  his  and  the  new  era's  political  ideals 
were  sacrificed  for  French  Chauvinism  and  Britisih 
Imperialism.'' 
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AGRICULTURE  AND  HUSBA^DRy 


Irrigation  Oppression  By  yictor  c.  Luie-r 

MR.  Editor:  Irrigation  has  its  advantages 
but  also  its  disadvantages.  If  the  ^vater 
is  controlled  by  a  private  company  and  the  land- 
owner is  solely  dependent  upon  it  for  the  success 
of  his  crops,  he  stands  "between  the  devil  and 
the  deep  blue  sea'Vor  rather  between  the  com- 
pany and  a  desolate  farm. 

Land  was  bought  from  a  land  and  irrigation 
company  in  this  section  of  B.  C.  Many  of  the 
purchasers  were  poor  and  able  to  pay  only  in 
part,  the  rest  in  installments  or  interest  on  the 
same.  The  water  was  50  cents  an  acre.  Later, 
on  the  company,  wishing  to  pat  in  a  cement 
irrigation  canal  at  a  higher  level,  sent  their 
agent  around  with  a  revised  contract  for  the 
settlers  to  si,gn,  which  in  turn  was  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  government  for  ratification. 

He-  first  Avent  to  _the  English  settlers,  patted 
them  on  the  back,  gave  them  the  contract  to 
sign,  and  then  having  gotten  their  signatures 
came  to  the  two  lone  Canadians  who  felt  that 
they  w^ere  in  such  a  helpless  minority  that  they 
too  must  sign.  Besides,  the  company  had  a 
mortgage  on  their  land.  Result,  they  are  now 
paying  as  high  as  $4.00  per  acre,  and  $2.00 
early  in  the  season. 

In  hard  times  this  took  all  the  profit  out  of  a 
hay  crop,  making  one  go  into  intensive  farming 
to  make  a  bare  living.  WTien  hay  is  $25  per  ton 
one  can  pay  for  water,  but  at  $10  a  ton  if  he 
pays  for  his  water  he  cannot  buy  anything  to 
eat.  This  is  going  on  without  any  redress.  The 
company  was  greedy,  and  the  settlors  were 
easy.  The  rulers  are  singing,  and  the  people 
are  weeping.  Few  people  realize  the  (iifticulties 
with  which  the  farmer  has  to  contenil. 

'■'So  I  returned,  and  considered  all  the  oppres- 
sions that  are  done  under  the  snn:  and  behold 
the  t«4rs  of  the  oppressed,  and  they  had  no 
comforter;  and  on  the  side  of  the  oppressors 
power :  hut  they  had  no  comforter.  .  .  .  If  tliou 
seest  the  oppres.-5ion  of  the  iioor.  and  violent 
pervprting  of  judgnieiit  and  justice  in  a  prn- 
viiu'e,  iu^iVPl,Tiot  at  the  mattei-.  .  .  .  The  profit 
of  the  ea*th  is  for  all.  .  .  .  Snrr-ly  op;n-es?!on 
maketli  a  av!.<p  man  mad." — I'cclesia.^tivs  -1-:  1* 
5:8,  9;  7:7. 


Justice  in  the  Northwest  By  J.  a.  EdmonOt 

MR.  Editor:  In  the  last  three  and  one-half 
years  more  than  $400  worth  of  chickens 
find  producehave  been  stolen  from  my  place, 
and  I  have  been  unable  to  obtain  redress. 
Thieves  came  t(f  my  place  and  hauled  away  two 
loads  of  my  corn,  while  I  •wis  out  in  the  fiel<J 
picking  com,  and  in  a  part  of  the  field  where 
I  could  not  see  my  buildings. 

On  one  of  these  raids  two  boys  ran  a.vta.y  and 
left  a  tub  that  would  hold  a  bushel  of  corn,  I 
kept  the  tub  ten  days,  and  they  came  back  and 
claimed  it.  I  tried  to  get  the  state  attorney  to 
call  a  grand  jury  and  investigate  the  stealing  of 
my  property ;  but  he  refused  to  do  it,  I  took  it 
up  with  the  attorney  general  of  the  state,  and 
he  likewise  would  do  nothing.  I  took  it  up  with 
the  Governor,  and  he  did  nothing  about  it. 

This  state  has  a'hail-insuranee  law.  If  you 
do  not  exempt  your  crops  on  or  before  June 
first  your  crops  are  insured  whether  you  want 
them  insured  or  not.  I  did  not  exempt  my  crops, 
got  hailed  on,  put  in  a  claim  for  damages :  and 
the  adjuster  estimated  ray  damages  at  $4  per 
acre  on  100  acres  of  corn,  a  total  of  $100.  Kow 
they  will  not  pay  me  the  loss.  I  wrote  the 
(lovernor,  and  he  did  not  even  answer  ray  letter. 
I  saw  an  attorney;  and  he  wanted  $100  before 
he  would  bring  suit  against  the  state.  So  I  can- 
not get  justice.    The  poor  man  has  no  chance. 

(Dp  not  become  discouraged.  There  are  better 
times  beyond  the  dark  days  now  enshrouding 
things.) 

Farmers  Not  So  Docile 

E^'EX  nhe  conservative  yeomanry  of  Christ- 
endom", as  it  has  often  been  called,  is  not 
so  conservative  any  more.  Farmers  are  too  well 
informed  to  be  quite  so  docile  as  at  one  time. 
The  Itmal  Xciv  Yorker,  one  of  the  oldest  of 
farm  journals,  says  editorially: 

■■J 3  there  anytliing  in  the  present  political  situation  of 
state  01-  BaTiou  to  lend  coLiiage  or  hope  to  agriculture? 
If  so.  '.ve  confess  that  we  have  not  yet  discovered  it.  We 
say  political  ■situation,  because  after  wealth  is  once  pro- 
liiuail  :he  dirtribiition  ol'  it  is  a  purely  .social  or  political 
pro!>U-m.  It  iinist  hp  prodwced  under  certain  tlxed.  deli- 
iWf  liws  tl'.at  man  ha.s  no  povi-er  to  change,  but  oac  iu 
e\i-reuce  it  i>  sul)J(?ci  to  any  di>position  that  mankind 
liijv  care  to  make  of  it.'' 
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HOUSEWIFERY  AND  HyOIENE 


Preparedness  for  Life  By  ins.  Andrew  ./.  uoime, 
rri  ODAY  we  hear  a  great  deal  about  military 
-I-  preparedness,  b\it  very  little  about  prepar- 
edness for  life.  The  man  or  the  woman  who  is 
best  fitted  is  the  one  who  has  made  a  study  of 
the  human  body  and  its  needs,  something  which 
every  man  and  woman  should  do.  There  are 
preparatory  schools  for  almost  every  human 
-  occupation,  but  there  are  no  schools  that  pre- 
^  pare  one  for  setting  up  and  maintaining  a  home. 
There  should  be  institutions  for  training  men 
to  be  good  husbands  and  for  training  girls  to 
be  good  wives  and  mothers. 

The  man  or  the  woman  wlio  is  most  thorough- 
ly fitted  to  meet  the  obligations  of  marriage  and 
parenthood  is  the  one  who  has  learned  the  laws 
of  right  living  and  who  puts  these  laws  into 
daily  practice.  Every  day  the  blood  must  eir- 
v_  enlate  through' the  body,  the  heart  must  continue 
its  pumping,  and  the  stomach  must,  digest  food. 
The  man  or  the  woman  possessing  a  knowledge 
of  the  laws  governing  exercise,  diet  and  hygienic 
living  is  the  one  best  qualified  to  live  a  right  life. 

The  human  body  is  a  machine  delicately 
constructed  of  flesh,  blood  and  bones;  and  in 
order  to  be  healthy  this  machine  must  be  kept 
in  the  best  possible  condition.  It  is  the  duty  of 
every  man  and  woman  to  learn  the  laws  of  right 
living  and  to  live  according  to  those  laws,  in 
order  to  possess  a  healthy,  strong,  vigorous 
physique.  Then  when  they  assume  the  duties  of 
marriage  and  parenthood  they  are  in  a  physical 
condition  to  ti-ansmit  strong,  robust  constitu- 
tions to  their  children,  and  to  impart  by  precept 
and  example  the  knowledge  which  will  insure 
for  them  the  right  start  in  life  which  should  ])e 
every  child's  heritage.  Unless  children  are  so 
fortunate  as  to  have  parents  intelligent  enough 
to  see  the  need  of  such  instruction  and  educa'tion 
fo'lr^tjieir  children,  they  are  denied  the  benefits 
which' such  knowledge  would  bring  thera. 

The  man  or  the  woman  who  enters  into  a 
marriage  contract  to  malie  a  home  should  have 
a  full  complete  understanding  of  right  living, 
in  ordeV  to'd'alfiH  that  contract  properly.  The. 
husband-.should  Icnow  how  lo  keep  healtliy  and 
strong,  so  that  every  day  he  is  ready  to  do  a 
good  day's  work  efficiently  and  satisfactorily  in 


providing  for  his  home.  The  wife  should  know 
how  to  keep  herself  well  and  strong,  and  to  do 
the  same  for  every  member  of  her  family. 

A  married  woman  shotild  have  enough  com- 
mon sense  to  know  tiat  food  robbed  of  half  of 
its  nutritive  qualities  is  not  fit  for  tise  as  food 
for  human  beings,  and  that  it  is  her  business  to 
see  tliat  her  table  is  not  provided  with  such 
articles.  The  health  of  the  family  lies  in  the 
hands  of  the  wife.  She  should  know  what  con- 
stitutes a  well-balanced  meal.  She  should  know 
the  importance  of  fresh  air  and  should  see  that 
her  home  is  supplied  with  it  all  the  time;  for 
without  fresh  air  it  is  impossible  to  feel  well 
or  to  be  healthy. 

A  \Voman  should  know  the  importance  of 
keeping  the  body  clean  internally  as  well  as 
externally.  She  should  know  how  to  use  hot  and 
cold  water  as  a  remedial  agent  in  relieving  sore- 
ness or  lameness.  She  should  know  that  intel- 
ligently directed  exercise  is  one  of  the  main 
factors  in  promoting  and  maintaining  health 
and  in  preventing  premature  old  age.  She 
should  InioAv  how  to  proceed  in  assisting  nature 
by  natural,  drugless  methods,  in  case  any  mem- 
ber of  her  family  be  sick.  As  her  children  grow 
up,  she  should  instruct  them  in  the  way  that 
tliey  should  go,  and  should  see  to  it  that  the 
laws  of  right  living  are  observed  in  their  daily 
life.— Proverbs  31 :  10  - 12,  25  -  28. 

The  wise  man  or  woman  is  the  one  who  strives 
to  put  into  life  his  or  her  best  efforts,  and  who 
.£?ives  aid  and  assistance  in  all  things  that  bring 
joy  and  happiness  into  the  lives  of  others  by 
radiating  the  cheer  and  genuine  enjoyment 
which  right- living  affords.  Such  a  life  is  a  joy 
to  its  possessor  and  an  inspiration  to  others. 

Life  is  one  continuous  struggle  for  happiness. 
Happiness  is  the  chief  object  of  all  our  endeav-  . 
ors  for  ourselves  and  for  those  we  love.  There 
can  be  no  more  worthy  motive  for  human  happi- 
ness than  that  of  making  a  home  where  good 
principles  and  high  ideals  can  be  practiced  and 
taught.  As  we  study  this  subject,  it  become.'? 
more  and  more  evident  that  the  possession  of 
linppiness  is  dependent  upon  a  strict  obedience 
to  tlie  laws  of  right  living.  The  truth  of  this 
becomes  more  and  more  evident;  and  if  we  break 
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nature's  laws  we  must  pay  the  penalty — ■w'eak- 
ness,  sickness,  disease  aiid  unhappiness.  In 
nearly  every  instance  all  these  could  be  avoided 
if  one  possessed  the  knowledge  of  right  living 
and  applied  it  daily. 

In  our  joumey  through  life  there  are  evils  of 
all  kinds  against  which  we  must  contend.  One 
of  these  evils  is  ignorance  of  the  human  body 
and  its  needs.  The  greatest  need  in  the  world 
today  is  reverence  for  God;  and  a  proper  re- 
spect for  His  creation — the  human  body,  a 
Imowledge  that  will  enable  every  man  and 
woman  to  maintain  a  normal  condition  of  health. 

If  married  life  were  begun  with  a  strict  re- 
spect for  each  other's  rights  and  privileges,  love 
would  be  retained  and  increased.  A  right  he- 
ginning  will  increase  not  only  the  regard  which 
existed  before  marriage,  but  also  love  and  ad- 
miration. The  more  each  respects  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  other,  tiie  more  closely 
will  the  ties  of  love  unite  them.  Let  the  husband 
continue  to  play  the  role  of  the  lover,  just  as  he 
did  before  marriage.  The  old  erroneous  notion 
that  the  marriage  ceremony  entitles  the  husband 
to  tyrannize  over  his  wife,  and  that  she  must 
submit  to  tmbridled  demands,  is  one  of  the 
principal  causes  of  ill-health  for  the  wife  and  of 
the  unhappiness  of  married  life.  In  the  hus- 
band's heart  there  must  be  the  purpose  to  pro- 
mote his  wife's  best  health  and  happiness. 

On  the  other  hand  the  wife  should  have  the 
same  love  and  interest  in  the  husband's  welfare. 
She  should  seek  to  perfect  herself  in  all  ways 
that  will  make  her  a  better  wife  and  mother,  in 
order  that  she  may  carry  her  end  of  the  load. 
No  strong,  healthy  woman  wants  to  be  a  burden 
on  her  husband,  but  to  be  an  efficient,  capable 
helpmate.  And  no  true  man  ^vill  fail  to  show  his 
appreciation  for  such  a  wife. 

A  woman's  chief  ambition  should  be,  not 
merely  to  become  a  wife,  but  to  become  the  most 
capable,  loving,  kind  and  efficient  wife  possible. 
If  she  is  such,  she  need  have  no  fear  that  she 
wUlf^  to  hold  her  husband's  love  and  regard. 
The  ho""ftie  should  be  the  place  where  all  that  is 
best  in  human  character  may  be  developed. 

The  Christian  home,  the  home  where  the  heav- 
enly Father  and  the  dear  Redeemer  are  honored 
and  the  heavspn-sent  Word  of  God  is  studied 
and  practjced^  is  the  most  important  earthly 
institution',  and  if  it  is  to  be  maintained  in  an 
efficient  manner  it.s  founders  must  be  sound 
physically,  as  well  as  ppiritually. 


Claims  to  Cure  Cancer 

MR.  William  Becker,  R.F.D.  4,  Box  136, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  makes  claim,  backed  by 
affidavits,  that  he  has  effected  the  first  cancer 
cure  in  the  world,  on  a  Mrs.  Anna  EZarger,  804 
Broadway,  West  Park,  McKees  Rocks,  Alle- 
gheny County,  Pa.  This  lady  was  diagnosed  by 
him  as  having  "advanced  aeirrhus  cancer".  He 
promised  to  treat  her  if  she  would  have  another 
diagnosis  made  by  a  reputable  physicdan.  Four 
days  later  she  returned  with  a  certificate  from 
Dr.  Charles  G.  Eicher,  McKees  Rocks,  Pa.,  that 
she  was  suffering  from  "moderately  advanced 
carcinoma  of  the  cervix  uteri". 

After  about  seven  months  treatment  Mrs: 
Karger  was  pronounced  cured.  The  cure  was 
attested  by  Dr.  Eicher,  and  an  examinatioii  by 
two  eminent  physicians  reports  her  as  fully 
cured.  The  names  of  the  physicians  are  J.  M. 
Thome,  7036  Jenkins  Arcade,  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
former  President  of  the  Allegheny  County 
Medical  Society,  and  X.  O.  Warder,  a  prominent 
authority  on  cancer,  Penn  Avenue  and  Fifth 
Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Dr.  Samuel  E.  Haythom,  corner  Sandusky 
and  Park  Way,  N.  S.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  recoin- 
mends  that  the  Becker  claims  should  be  investi- 
gated. Dr.  John  L.  Wessels,  presumably  of 
Pittsburgh,  but  address  not  definitely  given, 
states  that: 

"Becker's  treatment  for  carciaooia  should  be  investi- 
gated; and  from  what  we  have  observed,  it  might  bo 
a  cure  for  all  visible  epithelial  [skin]  carcinoma,  acute 
or  advanced." 

The  Becker  claim  is  that: 

"The  main  factors  of  my  cancer  treatment  are  water, 
condensed  sun  and  a  chemical.  The  aforesaid  factors 
remain  constant;  but  they  vary  infinitely  in  their  suc- 
cession and  gradation,  depending  entirely  on  the  devel- 
opment, kind  and  stage  of  the  disease." 

He  declines  to  name  the  chemical  until  his 
cancer  cure  has  been  recognized  by  the  medical 
profession ;  but  we  give  space  to  this  because  of 
its  interest  to  suffering  humanity,  in  the  hope 
that  some  may  receive  a  blessing  from  it.  We 
ask  that  our  readers  refrain  from  writing  us. 
for  further  information  about  this,  as  we  do 
not  know  Mr.  Becker,  having  merely  seen  his 
statements  and  photographs  of  the  affidavits 
accompanying  the  same. 

Possibly  an  investigation  might  be  made  by 
the  Rocket'eller  Institute,  New  York,  if  enough 
readers  bring  the  matter  to  their  attention. 
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Wind  Power  By  h.  b.  conev 

THE  above  phrase  is  apt  to  recall  to  our 
minds  dra'wings  of  the  quaint  old  Dutch 
windmills  with  which  we  are  all  familiar.  Years 
back  in  oar  own  country,  windmills  were  a 
common  source  of  power  for  grinding  wheat  or 
corn  and  for  other  purposes;  and  they  are  used 
quite  extensively  yet  in  the  West  and  South  for 
irrigation  purposes  and  on  large  ranches. 

The  wind  is  an  inexhaustible  source  of  power, 
but  cannot  be  relied  on  at  ail  times  on  account 
of  being  so  variable.  Today  the  gentle  breeze 
that  cooled  your  tired  cheek  or  rustled  the  leaves 
in  your  back  yard  may  develop  into  a  hurricane 
aad  deal  dealii  and  destruction  to  ail  in  its  path. 
At  other  times  a  calm  may  develop,  and  last  for 
days  in  some  parts.  These  calms  were  a  constant 
cause  of  vexation  to  mariners  in  the  past  when 
wind  w^as  their  source  of  motive  power. 

An  inventive  genius  and  skilled  electrician  in 
^orth  Dakota  has  patented  and  is  manufactur- 
ing a  windmiU  for  producing-  electricity.  The 
windmill  and  power  unit  are  designed  to  furnish 
electricity  for  a  farm  or  suburban  home,  al- 
though the  same  principle  could  be  applied  in 
designing  a  plant  with  much  larger  capacity. 
A  number  of  these  electric  windmills  are  al- 
ready in  use.  The  windmill  furnishes  the  power 
for  running,  the  electric  generator,  and  storage 
batteries  are  provided  so  ttiat  when  there  is 
little  breeze  or  a  calm  the  lights  in  the  home 
will  continue  to  give  service.  Already  many 
farm  homes  have  a  somewhat  similar  electric 
power  plant,  except  that  a  gas  engine  is  used 
to  operate  the  generator. 

Mr.  Boot,  of  Florida,  a  user  of  one  of  these 
electric  windraill.s,  writes: 

'■"When  the  miners  refuse  to  mine  the  coal  we  are 
goin^  to  reach  up  and  gi-asp  the  wind,  I  hope;  and 
thaufc-Jpod  for  it!  It  is  trind  electricity  that  giyes  me 
the  light  to  write  this  article,  and  a  wind-propelled 
automobile  will  probably  caiTv  it  to  the  post-office.  I  am 
preparing  to  erect  mr  second  windmill;  and  I  expect 
it  to  'Warm  the  house,  or  help  to  do  so,  and  maybe  do 
the  cookipg.'' j 

This  i^  interesting ;  and  our  imagination  takes 
flights  in  pondering  on  the  possibilities  of  such 
a  useful  invention.  Let  me  lay  a  few  of  these 
on  vour  mental  table. 


Think  of  sitting  comfortably  in  your  eaay- 
back  ciiair  snug  m  the  realization  that  outsid* 
the  wintry  blast  that  sends  a  ouiver  up  your 
spine  is  furnishing  the  power  that  keeps  you 
warm.  No  coal  barons  or  coal  strikes  to  fear! 
Then  imagine  a  spin  through  the  country  on. 
power  developed  by  the  wind,  and  no  high* 
priced  gasoline  to  buy.  The  possibilities  of  this 
invention  are  stupendous.  We  might  look  reluc- 
tantly upon  the  probabilities  of  living  down  into 
the  far  distant  future  when  all  the  coal  and  oil 
are  gone,  but  we  realize  tliat  the  wind  will 
alwliys  blow  and  in  itself  can  furnish  more  than 
sufficient  power  for  alL  The  wind  is  of  great 
assistance  in  plant  growth.  By  its  eonstajut 
shaking  it  causes  the  roots  to  take  deeper  and 
firmer  hold  and  thus  develop.  It  blows  poUen 
from  one  flower  to  another,  and  thus  plants  are 
enabled  to  bear  fruit.  Therefore,  we  think  the 
%vind  will  always  he. 

When  the  long-looked-for  Golden  Age  is  fully 
ushered  in,  doubtless  the  wind  will  cease  its 
destructive  caprices;  for  God  promises,  saying, 
"They  shall  not  hurt  nor  destroy  in  all  my  holy 
mountain  [kingdom]"  (Isaiah  65:25),  when 
Christ  is  "Governor  among  the  tiations". 

We  remember  Jesus'  remarkable  power  over 
the  ^vind  demonstrated  to  his  disciples  on  the 
sea  of  Galilee.  They  were  astounded  and  re- 
marked :  '""What  manner  of  man  is  this,  that  even 
the  winds  and  the  sea  obey  him!"  (Matthew  8: 
27)  It  will  not  require  any  dissimilar  power  to 
bring  the  treacherous  winds  under  control  when 
Christ  "takes  unto  himself  his  great  power 
and  reigns". 

We  have  reason  for  believing  that  some  of 
the  hurricanes  and  cyclones  that  descend  upon 
the  earth  with  sucS  sudden  and  destructive  force 
are  but  the  work  of  the  mischievous  and  wicked 
'prince  of  the  power  of  the  air"  (Ephesians  2: ' 
2) ;  and  probably  he  it  was  that  caused  the 
Galilean  storm  in  the  hope  of  drowning  Jesus, 
who  was  asleep  in  the  boat. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  Christ  on  assuming 
control  of  earth's  affairs,  is  the  binding  of  this 
prince,  Satan,  as  is  plainly  stated  in  the  20tli 
chapter  of  Uevelation.  \Vhen  this  is  done  earth's 
inhabitants  raay  dwell  in  safety  and  without 
fear;  for  Satan  will  have  power  no  more.- 
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Color  and  the  Compaw 

MOST  of  the  world's  history  has  been  made 
in  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  and  it  is  for 
this  reason  that  the  symbolic  import  of  direc- 
tions has  always  given  to  the  North  the  charac- 
teristic of  cold  and  to  the  South  that  of  warmth. 
Many  peoples  and  tribes  of  the  earth  liave 
personified  the  directions  of  the  compass;  but 
none,  perhaps,  more  picturesquely  than  have 
the  Algonquin  Indians,  who  refer  to  the  various 
cardinal  winds  as  "the  fierce  Kabibanoka" 
(North);  "the  gentle  Wauban"  (East);  '-Shaw- 
andassee^  fat  and  lazy"  (South) ;  and  'the 
mighty  Mudjekee^ris"  (West). 

In  Scriptural  symbolism  North  represents 
the  seat  of  divine  empire — "promotion  cometh 
not  from  the  east,  nor  from  the  west,  nor  from 
the  south" — and  the  foundation  or  establish- 
ment of  God's  throne  is  Justice  (Psalm  89: 14, 
margin)  East  represents  the  redemptive  w^ork 
of  Christ,  the  motive  or  actuating  principle  of 


which  is  Love.  (John  3 :  16)  South  seems  to 
have  rfeterence  to  humanity.  To  the  Christian 
it  has  a  double  meaning:  black  is  in  some  re- 
8i)ects  a  picture  of  death,  and  to  the  followers 
of  Christ  human  hopes  are  dead;  black  is  a 
symbol  of  power,  the  power  that  is  necessary 
for  the  bnngihg  of  blessings  to  humanity  and 
the  sole  characteristic  of  God  which  has  not  been 
manifested  in  large  measure  to  the  world.  On 
this  fulcrum  of  Power  are  all  the  other  cardinal 
principles  balanced  and  sustained,  Christ  "up- 
holds all  things  by  the  word  of  his  power  and 


'through  death  he  shall  destroy  lum  that  hath 
the  power  of  death,  that  is  the  devil'.— Hebrews 
1:4;   2:14. 

The  West  is  the  golden  gate  to  wisdom,  sought 
in  vain  by  the  world  by.  its  own  means  and 
methods  ("The  world  by  [its]  -wisdom  knew  not 
God"),  but  attained  in  truth  by  Christ,  the  High 
Priest,  and  His  faithful  underpriests  as  they 
journey  through  the  antitypical  Tabernacle  to 
the  brilliant  Shekiuah  glory  of  God's  all-em- 
bracing perception  where  'we  shall  know  even 
a.s  also  we  are  known'. — 1  Corinthians  13 :  12- 

There  is  also  a  .certain  analogy  existing  be- 
tween the  directions  and  the  seasons.  North 
can  hardly  be  other  than  AVinter ;  East,  Spring ; 
South,  Summer:  and  West,  Fall.  Spring  is  the 
buoyant,  fecund  season:  Summer  the  fruitful 
season ;  Fall  the  accounting  season ;  and  Winter 
the  quiescent  time.  Black  seems  an  anomaly  in 
thinking  of  Summer.  It  is  not,  however,  a 
picture  of  the  atmosphere,  but  a  symbol  of  the 
potentiality  or  dynamic  force  working  in  the 
fruit-bearing  qualities  of  all  nature. 

Too  Strong 

THE  barn  door  was  frozen  fast,  but  the 
farmer  by  a  superhuman  effort  pried  it 
loose :  it  fell  on  him,  and  he  died  on  the  spot. 

He  was  never  seen  again  after  he  walked 
around  the  end  of  the  street-car,  and  stepped 
into  an  open  sewer  manhole. 

Five  years  ago  on  a  Chicago  street-car  she 
jabbed  a  man  witli  the  long  hatpin  women  then 
wore ;  the  man  has  just  died  from  cancer  caused 
by  the  jab. 

It  wrecked  the  stove  and  the  Idtchen  furniture 
— and  the  dishes — when  the  can  of  frozen  toma- 
toes in  the  oven  exploded. 

fhe  cow  didn't  think  of  getting  out  of  the  way 
before  the  engine  hit  her  and  piled  up  a  freight 
train  on  top  of  hor,  killing  two  men. 

He  had  never  been  broken  to  automobiles; 
Ills  auto  backfired;  he  ran  away  from  it,  slipped 
do-vra  and  fractured  his  skull. 

Criminal  oarcles.sness  of  drivers  on  the 
streets  of  New  York  City  causes  the  death  of 
nearly  10.000  persons  a  year  from  accident^!, 
800  a  month,  or  2"  a  day,  including  men  women 
and  childreiL 
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The  Mark  of  Tke  Beast 

PROTESTANT  Church  politicians  were  re- 
sponsible for  the  passage  of  the  prohibi- 
tion law  without  an  expression  of  the  will  of 
the  majority  of  the  people.  Church  politicians 
have  been  responsible  for  the  passage  of  several 
kinds  of  blue  laws,  and  are  still  engaged  in 
angling  for  the  passage  of  other  blue  laws  to 
restrict  the  liberties  of  non-church-goers  on 
Sunday.  No  doubt  these  gentlemen  are  consci- 
entious ;  no  doubt  they  are  well  intentioned.  So 
was  Uzzah  when  ho  steadied  the  ark  and  implied 
by  his  conduct  that  Jehovah,  the  Almighty,  was 
less  interested  in  and  less  able  to  look  after  his 
own  work  than  Uzzali. 

Parts  of  the  report  made  by  tlio  L'nited  States 
Senate  of  the  Twentieth  Congress,  second  ses- 
sion, January  19,  1829,  say: 

"It  should  ....  be  kept  iu  mind  that  the  proper  object 
of  governmcTit  is  to  protect  all  persona  in  the  enjoyment 
of  their  religious  as  vre\\  as  civil  rights,  and  not  to  deter- 
mine for  any  whetlicr  they  shall  esteem  one  day  above 
another,  or  esteem  all  days  alike  holy ....  It  is  not  the 
legitimate  pro^^nce  of  the  legislature  to  determine  what 
religion  is  true  or  what  is  false.   Our  government  is  a 

civil  and  not  a  religious  institution If  the  principle 

is  once  established  that  religion  or  religious  observances 
shall  he  intcnvoven  ivith  oiix  legislative  acts  we  must 

pursue  it  to  its  ultimatum What  other  nations  call 

religious  toleration,  wc  call  religions  rights.  They  arc 
not  exercised  in  virtue  of  governmental  indulgence, 
but  as  rights  of  which  government  cannot  deprive  any 
citizens,  however  small,"' 

The  mark  of  the  beast,  mentioned  in  the  Bible, 
would  seem  to  include  the  impression  on  the 
minds  of  Christians,  of  the  idea  that  civil  power 
must  be  invoked  or  that  it  is  right  to  invoke  civil 
power  to  further  the  interests  of  religious  dog- 
ma or  creed.  Ecclesiastical  politicians  may  be 
conscientious,  but  to  be  conscientious  does  not 
nebe§sarily  mean  to  be  right.  Furthermore, 
efforts  to  advance  the  teachings  and  kingdoni  of 
Christ  by  the  enactment  of  civil  laws  constitute 
a  confession  of  the  pitiable  lack  of  faith  on  the 
part  of  these  be^\^ldered  moralists. 

Partiftulatjy  is  tliis  true  of  the  Sunday  obser- 
vance Isui's.  All  any  one  should  ask  is  a  fair  field 
and  no  favors.  Did  any  one  ever  hear  of  base- 
ball and  mo\nng-picture  theatre  managers 
(Irmmning  up  and  lobbying  through  a  law  to 


keep  people  from  attending  church  services  on 
Sunday  7  Did  any  one  ever  hear  of  their  at- 
tempting to  do  such  a  thing?  No;  they  are  too 
busy  loolcing  after  their  own  affairs.  But  if  they 
should  make  such  an  attempt  it  would  be  enti- 
tled to  just  the  same  amount  of  respect  and  sup- 
port as  are  the  attejnpts  of  ministerial  usocia- 
lions  and  kindred  organizations  to  interfere 
with  the  liljerties  of  non-church-goers.  Are  we 
to  understand  that  preachers  are  less  generous 
than  those  whom  they  attack? 

Preachers  are  advocating  for  Sunday-dosing 
statutes  50  strict  that  men  are  expected  to  go  to 
church  simply  because  they  can  go  to  n«  other 
place.  It  would  really  appear  as  thougfh  such 
ministers  w«re  unwilling  to  compete  in  a  fair 
way  for  public  attention.  Do  they  feel  that  the 
message  which  they  bear  lacks  force  and  power  T 
If  they  do,  would  it  not  be  a  more  honorable 
method  to  retire  than  to  spend  their  efforts  and 
lower  their  dignity  by  really  childish  efforts  at 
getting  a  crowd T  If  there  was  impelling  powpr 
in  their  message,  if  they  had  that  whi<i  dn^ws- 
men,  would  it  be  necessary  to  appeal  for  latni 
wliieh  are  intended  to  drive  mankind  T 

Suppose  there  were  laws  to  close  everything 
on  Sunday  except  the  chorches;  tl^s  ■vronld  not 
make  men  attend  church.  To  accomplish  this 
result  there  would  of  necessity  be  otiier  laws. 
And  if  the  corp^uses  of  men  were  habeased  into 
the  meeting-house,  what  laws  would  control 
their  minds  while  at  "divine"  service!  What 
legislation  would  change  their  hearts?  Compnl- 
sory  attendance  at  worship  is  one  of  the  medi- 
eval relics  still  maintained  in  onr  prisons.  But 
why  extend  it  to  civil  life  f  Why  make  the  whole 
country  a  prison  T  Laws  calculated  to  enforce 
conscience  have  just  two  effects,  both  of  them 
bad:  they  make  either  martyrs  or  hypocrites, 
Kbger  Williamses  or  preachers'  boys. 

Someone  has  well  said: 

'"A  church  or  combination  of  churches  that  seeks  civil 
enactment  for  the  enforcement  of  any  religions  dogmc, 
institution  or  usage,  departs  thereby  from  th»  Lord 
Christ,  denies  the  power  of  the  divine  spirit,  leans  upon 
the  arm  of  flesh,  and  haltingly  walks  by  the  aid  of  the 
crutch  of  human  law.  This  combination  of  civil  and 
religious  power  is  in  the  Scriptures  called  spiritual 
adultery,  or  harlotry." 
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Zionward  via  France 

LEARNING  to  rebuild  Palestine  by  aiding  in 
'  the  restoration  of  war-devasted  Northern 
France,  is  the  remarkable  means  proposed  by 
Polish  Je'trs  to  reach  the  Holy  Land  as  soon  as 
possible  and  aid  in  the  establishment  of  the  Jew- 
ish National  Homeland. 

The  plan,  now  nnder  consideration  by  the 
French  and  Polish  Ministries  of  Commerce  and 
Labor,  was  proposed  by  two  Galician  Jewish 
leaders,  Dr.  Alexander  Hausman  and  Dr.  Her- 
man, both  jonrnalists  of  Lemberg,  and  has  been 
enthiisiastically  approved  by  over  100,000  Pol- 
ish Jews,  according  to  a  report  received  by  the 
Zionist  Organization  of  America,  from  Le 
Peuple  Jtttf,  official  newspaper  of  the  French 
Zionists,  published  in  Paris. 

These  Polish  Jews,  according  to  the  report, 
have  no  means  with  which  to  securo  transporta- 
tion to  Palestine  and,  lacking  the  practical 
training  essential  to  the  efficient  rebuilding  of 
'  the  Ploly  Land,  agree  to  spend  a  minimum  of 
one  year,  aiding  in  the  restoration  of  Northern 
France,  if  at  the  end  of  their  term  of  service  the 
French  government.  >vill  give  them  transporta- 
tion to  Palestine. 

"In  the  Jewish  centers  of  Poland,  many  thousands  of 
iignatures  have  already  been  secured  to  a  memorial, 
urging  the  French  and  Polish  goTcmments  to  adopt 
this  plan  of  fulfiUing  the  hopes  of  these  ardent  Je'n's  and 
at  the  same  time  assisting  France  in  her  problem  of 
reconstructing  the  northern  part  of  France"',  the  report 
reads.  "There  is  every  chance  that  it  wiU  be  favorably 
acted  upon  by  both  governments." 

Dr.  Hausman  explains  liis  plan  as  follows: 

"France,  with  her  present  acut«  shortage  of  labor, 
needs  several  hundred  thousand  laborers  for  the  re- 
building of  its  ruined  provinces.  The  destitute  Jexrs  of 
Poland,  eager  to  reach  Palestine,  need  transportation 
facilities  to  the  coast  and  above  all,  a  preliminary 
training  of  at  leaat  one  year  in  building  construction, 
road  buHdilig,  agriculture  and  all  kinds  of  pioneer  -a-ork. 

"A  pact  with  the  French  government,  dispatching 
labor  battalions  of  Polish  Jews  to  Northern  France,  is, 
under  the  circumstances,  a  providential  arrangement. 
The^lnajor  part  of  the  wages,  after  a  term  of  service 
has  been  agreed  upon,  is  to  consist  of  free  transportation 
to  Palestine." 

To  handle  the  administration  of  this  va^t 
army  of  workmen.  Dr.  Herman  proposes  that  it 
be  organized  and  directed  by  the  Zionist  Organ- 
ization, "%hich  should  assume  full  responsihilily 
and  make  the  necessary  agreements  with  the 
French  government. 


Le  Peuple  JuLf  points  out  that  these  100,000 
Jews  are  almost  all  destitute  because  of  eco- 
nomic boycott,  pogroms  and  the  present  condi- 
tion of  Poland,  and  that  they  are  virtually  all 
city  people  with  no  knowledge  of  the  practical 
problems  of  reconstruction  to  be  faced  in  re- 
storing Palestine. 

These  100,000  Jews  who  have  volunteered  for 
labor  service  in  France,  comprise  but  oue-fifth 
of  the  total  number  of  Jews  ready  to  leave  at 
any  time  for  Falestine,  according  to  the  Zionist 
Organization,  which  has  a  report  from  Dr. 
Jerzy  Kosenblatt,  membei:  of  the  Polish  Diet 
and  now  in  New  York  conferring  with  2iionist 
leaders,  that  500,000  Jews  will  emigrate  to  the 
Holy  Land  as  soon  as  the  British  mandate  is 
established  and  Palestine  made  the  Jewish  Na- 
tional Homeland. 

Unwittingly  perhaps,  France  in  arranging  to 
bring  the  Jews  back  to  the  Fatherland,  is  wori- 
ing  out  a  divine  purpose — one  of  those  tilings 
^\•ritten  long  ago,  which  cannot  fail  of  conaing 
to  pass — 'They  [the  Gentiles  of  France  and 
other  countries]  shall  bring  all  your  brethren 
[the  Jews]  for  an  offering  unto  the  Lord  out 
of  all  nations  upon  horses,  and  in  chariots 
[wagons,  automobiles  and  trnclis],  and  in  litters 
[Hebrew,  eoaelios,  perhaps  railway  cars],  anid 
upon  mules  and  upon  s^nft  beasts,  to  my  holy 
mountain  Jerusalem;  for  as  the  new  heavens 
[religious  arrangements  of  the  Golden  Age], 
and  the  new  earth  [secular  order  of  things  of 
the  Golden  Age],  which  I  ^^•ill  make,  shall  re- 
main before  me,  saith  the  Lord,  so  shall  your 
seed  and  your  name  remain.' — Isaiah  66:20,22. 

The  Golden  Age  Du  l.  d.  Bome* 

THE  Golden  Age  is  a  term  applied  to  the 
future,  when  earth's  troubles  and  disap- 
pointments vdW  gradually  vanish.  In  all  liter- 
ature prophets,  poets,  philosophers,  and  phil- 
anthropists have  foretold  it,  sung  it  and  schemed 
for  its  advent  and  adoption.  In  golden  tones 
and  silver  strains  the  holy  prophets  and  apostles 
of  Scripture  are  foremost,  and  tell  jn  glowing 
'terms  of  that  glorious  day  when  God's  oath- 
clad  promise  to  bless  all  the  familie-s  nations 
and  kindreds  of  the  earth  would  be  effective. 
—  Genesis  22: 15  -  IS. 

In  Leviticus  23  we  find  the  Golden  Age  pic- 
lured  in  ti'pe  as  a  groat  .inbilee,  when  liberty 
v-as  proclaimed,  slaves  set  free,  all  debts  can- 
cs'led,  broken  families  reunited,  'and  the  unfor- 
tunate placed  on  the  road  to  prosperity  and 
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happmesa.  It  was  a  time  of  rest  for  the  land 
and  for  man  and  beast.  It  vas  a  time  of  ^eat 
rejoicing  which  foreshadowed  the  day  of  Christ, 
when  sin's  captives  would  be  set  free  and  all 
enemies,  including  death,  be  destroyed. 

This  great  Golden  Age  of  antitypical  jubilee 
is  foretold  by  all  the  holy  prophets  and  various- 
ly stated  In  Isaiah  35  it  is  the  highway  of 
holiness,  over  which  no  unclean  thing  can  pass, 
but  the  redeemed  shall  walk  there,  the  ransomed 
of  the' Lord  (1  Timothy  2:  6)  will  return  from 
the  tomb,  and  sorrow  and  sighing  shall  flee 
away.  Explanation  is  made  that  then  nothing 
ahaHi  hart  or  offend;  no  lion  of  temptation,  no 
beastly  system,  shall  flourish;  the  blind  shall 
see,  the  deaf  hear,  and  the  way  will  be  made 
so  plain  and  so  smooth  that  a  simpleton  may 
see  it  and  walk  in  it  if  he  chooses. 

St  Peter  in  Acts  3:19-21  refers  to  that 
period  as  times  of  restitution  and  refreshing 
from  the  presence  of  tho  Lord.  Reformation  is 
eshorted.  Jesus  in  Matthew  19 :  28  speaks  of  it 
as  times  of  regeneration.  In  Ephesians  1 :  10 
Paul  calls  it  the  dispensation  of  the  fullness  of 
times,  when  Christ  will  gather  together  in  one 
all  things  unto  himself. 

In  Revelation  21 : 1  the  Golden  Age  is  the  new 
heavens  and  earth — the  new  government  and 
new  social  order  wherein  dwelleth  righteousness. 
(2  Peter  3: 13)  Under  this  glorious  regime  all 
tears  are  to  be  dried,  and  there  shall  be  no  more 
death,  neither  sorrow  nor  crying  nor  pain.  In 
Revelation  20  it  is  called  the  thousand-year 
reign  of  Christ,  and  is  mentioned  five  times. 
The  saints  are  to  reign  with  Christ,  and  Satan 
is  to  be  bound. 

Throughout  the  Scriptures  the  terms  "that 
day"  and  "day  of  judgment"  are  e.xpre3sive  of 
the  Golden  Age,  times  of  restitution,  etc.  In 
that  day  we  are  told  that  the  judgments  of  the 
Lord  will  be  in  the  earth  and  that  the  people 
will  then  learn  righteousness;  that  his  spirit 
will  be  poured  out  on  all  flesh  and  all  shall  know 
hini'-'This  condition  of  things  is  the  desire  of.all 
nations.  The  whole  creation  groans  and  travails 
in  pain,  waiting  for  it.  During  that  happy  day 
Jesus  will  see  the  travail  of  his  soul  and  be 
satisfied ;  fpr  then  the  kingdoms  of  this  world 
will  have  beicome  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord,  and 
th«  reudue  of  men  and  all  tlie  Gentiles  wU  be 
seeking  after  him.  He  will  draw  all  men  unto 
him  and  all  ^nll  be  enlightened,  as  he  declared. 

The  great  prcachor-pliil.inthropist,   Pastor 


Russell,  has  penned  for  us  a  beautiftd  sketch  of 
the  restitutionary  processes  of  the  Golden  Age: 
"CloM  TOUT  ejM  for  a.  moment  to  the  scenes  of  misery 
and  vot,  dej^sdfttion  and  sorrow  that  yet  prerail  od 
account  of  sin;  and  picture  before  your  mental  vision 
the  glory  oi  the  perfect  earth.  Not  a  stain  of  sin  mars 
the  hannony  and  peace  of  a  perfect  society;  sot  •  bitteV' 
thought,  not  an  unkind  look  or  vord:  love,  welling  up 
from  every  heart,  meeti  a  kindred  response  in  every 
other  heart,  and  benevolence  marks  every  act  There 
sickness  ehaQ  be  no  more ;  not  an  ache  sor  a  pain,  nor 
uny  evidences  of  decay — not  even  the  fear  of  such  tbingi. 
Think  of  all  the  pictures  of  comparati'\'e  health  and 
beauty  of  human  form  and  feature  that  you  have  ever 
soMj,  and  know  that  perfect  humani^  will  be  of  still 
surpassing  loveliness.  Th«  inward  purity  and  mental 
and  moral  perfection  will  stamp  and  glorify  every- 
radiant  countenance.  Such  will  earth's  society  ba ;  waqp> 
ing  and  bereaved  ones  will  have  their  tears  wiped  away, 
when  thus  they  realize  the  resurrection  work  complete. 
—Revelation  21 : 4." 

Its  Liberty 

The  liberty  of  the  Golden  Age  will  be  liberty 
to  do  right.  "Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men. 
should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them."  This 
will  be  the  le  .v  between  men,  gradually  written 
in  their  hearts.  Much  that  is  now  permitted  and 
considered  "legitimate"  ^vill  then  be  banned. 

The  gain  of  oppressions  shall  cease.  Earth's 
new  King  shall  judge  the  poor  of  the  people,  he 
shall  save  the  children  of  the  needy,  he  shall 
break  in  pieces  the  oppressor.  (Psalm  72:4) 
For  the  oppression  of  the  poor,  for  the  sighing 
of  the  needy,  now  will  I  arise,  saith  the  Lord; 
I  will  set  him  in  safety  from  him  that  puffeth 
at  him. — Psalm  12:5. 

Evil  doers  shall  be  cut  down  like  grass.  The 
Lord  shall  laugh  at  him;  for  his  day  is  coming. 
The  sword  of  the  wicked  shall  enter  into  their 
own  lieart,  and  their  bows  shall  be  broken. 
(Psalm  37)  Now,  the  wicked  flourish  as  a  green 
bay  tree;  but  then  the  righteous  sh«dl  flourish, 
and  the  wicked  be  converted  or  cut  off. 

Yea,  the  light  of  the  wicked  shall  be  put  out, 
and  the  spark  of  his  fire  shall  not  shine.  The 
snare  is  laid  for  him.  He  shall  be  driven  from 
light  into  darkness  and  chased  out  of  the  world. 
His  strength  shall  be  hunger-bitten,  and  destruc- 
tion shall  be  at  his  side.  Hia  roots  shall  be  dried 
up  beneath,  and  above  shall  hia  branch  be  cut 
off.  They  that  come  after  him  shall  be  astonish- 
ed at  his  day,  as  they  that  went  before  were 
alTrighted.    (Jol)  18)    The  unsalvable  M-icked 
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shall  not  be,  nor  have  place. — Psalm  37 :  10. 

But  it  shdl  be  well  with  the  righteous.  They 
shall  inherit  the  earth;  they  shall  never  be 
moved;  they  shall  be  in  everlasting  remem- 
brance ;  have  abundance  of  peace,  so  long  as  the 
moon  endures.  Kieh  indeed  are  the  promises: 
eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  and  the  half 
has  not  been  told.  In  that  day  the  earth  shall 
yield  its  increase,  and  the  obe^ent  shall  eat  the 
fat  of  the  land ;  they  shall  build  houses,  and 
inhabit  them;  they  shall  not  bmld,  and  another 
inhabit;  they  shall  not  plant,  and  another  eat; 
they  shall  not  labor  in  vain,  nor  bring  forth  for 
trouble ;  sins  wUl  be  blotted  out,  and  all  evil 
suppressed*    This  is  the  hope  held  out. 

Nothing  more  could  be  asked.  Not  one  of  all 
his  ^ood  promises  will  fail.  Our  prayer,  Thy 
kingdom  come,  has  been  answered.  Even  now, 
millions  are  living  who  ^vill  never  die.  To  these, 
the  Lord  seems  to  say:  'Behold  I  stand  at  the 
door,  and  knock;  and  my  reward  is  Avith  me  to 
give  every  man  according  as  his  work  shall  be. 

'If  you  are  obedient  to  the  laws  of  my  king- 
dom, which  I  am  about  to  inaugurate,  blessed 
are  you!  Beyond  the  great  time  of  trouble  in- 
cident to  my  inauguration  as  king  over  all  the 
earth,  you  will  have  right  to  the  trees  and  water 
of  life  and,  entering  my  highway  of  holiness, 
nothing  shall  molest  nor  make  you  afraid, 

'Aa  you  progress  along  this  highway  the 
beauties  of  rishteousnoss  and  holiness  should 
appeal  to  you  more  and  more,  and  in  view  of 
your  precarious  existence  and  experience  with 
sin  and  death,  you  should  progress  rapidly 
beyond  all  danger  of  relapse  and  second  death. 
Tour  great  deliverance  which  I  purchased  for 
you  at  Calvary  is  now  an  accomplished  fact; 
and  tho  possibilities  of  your  future,  with  life 
eternal,  are  so  immense  that  eternity  alone  can 
unfold  them. 

'Entering  that  age,  the  water  of  life  you  may 
drink  abundantly,  and  whosoever  -will  may  drink 
freely.  Having  all  power  in  heaven  and  earth  I 
guairtatee  your  safety  in  the  pursuit  of  peace, 
and  as  long  as  you  pursue  peace  your  feet  shall 
not  stumble.  Every  righteous  thought  and  act 
of  yours  will  be  rewarded,  while  the  opposite  of 
these  will  be  correspondingly  punished. 

■Reme\nbe'r,  you  have  nothing  which  was  not 
given  you :  even  your  life  is  not  your  o\mi,  having 
been  purchased  by  me.  and  must  remain  subject 
to  my  -will.  On  your  loyalty  to  me  and  to  the 
principles  of  righteousness — of  which  you  know 


little  as  yet — will  depend  your  future  happiness 
and  existence.  I,  your  Redeemer  and  Deliverer, 
will  require  absolute  obedience  to  the  best  of 
your  ability,  and  under  my  restitutionary  pro- 
cesses obedience  will  be  possible.  My  body  of 
144,000  members,  selected  from  among  men 
since  my  first  advent,  is  about  complete;  and 
their  love  for  you,  like  mine,  is  unbounded.  The 
resources  of  the  universe  and  myriads  of  angels 
are  at  our  command  and  the  earth  will  be  made 
glorious;  for  it  is  Jehovah's  footstool. 

'My  able  assistants,  the  worthies  and  prophets 
of  the  pa^t,  will  be  among  yon,  living  examples 
of  perfect  men.  These  having  had  their  trial, 
having  been  proved  worthy,  "will  be  made  princes 
in  all  the  earth.  Under  my  direction  they  will 
have  full  control  of  earth's  affairs.  Everything 
-will  be  done  to  lift  you  up  and  make  you  fit  for 
a  life  of  eternal  happiness.  You  may  now  enter 
upon  that  new  and  living  way.  The  past  is 
blotted  out,  AH  things  are  made  new.  The 
customs  of  your  former  day  are  past — folded 
away  as  an  outworn  garment.  The  gods  oi  war 
and  of  finance,  the  political  masters,  the  social 
lions  and  masters  of  trade,  the  sky-pUots,  whose 
inventions  wore  built  up  upon  your  backs  and 
hung  like  millstones  about  your  necks,  have  all 
been  subdued  and  are  subject  to  my  control. 

'Bear  in  mind  that  my  perfect  and  loyal 
ambassadors,  under  my  perfect  system,  will 
keep  perfect  record  of  all  your  movements, 
noting  your  daily  performances;  and  as  these 
conform  to-  righteousness,  3'our  benefits  will 
increase  or  decrease  accordingly.  Even  the 
thoughts  and  intents  of  your  heart  will  be  noted, 
and  to  the  extent  tliat  these  arc  not  in  line  \\itli 
mercy  and  truth  you  will  suffer  loss.  , 

'Enough  for  you  to  know  now.  I  have  placed 
before  you  life  and  death,  and  in  every  danger 
you  vriil  bo  fully  warned.  Choose  life  that  ye 
may  live,  saith  tho  Lord.' 

Its  Day  of  Judgment 
In  the  Golden  Age  "God  will  bring  every 
work  into  judginent,  and  every  secret  thing, 
whether  it  be  c;ood.  or  whether  it  be  evil".  (Ec- 
clpsiastos  12 :  14)  "There  shall  be  nothing  eover- 
rd  that  shall  not  be  revealed ;  and  hid, -that  shall 
not  be  known.''  (ilatthcw  10:  26)  He  will  bring 
to  light  the  hidden  things  of  darkness  and  will 
make  manifest  the  counsels  of  the  hearts.  (1 
Corinthians  4:5)  In  that  day  he  aa-QI  judge  the 
world  in  righteousness,  \vill  lay  judgment  to  the 
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line,  and  the  people  will  learn  righteonsness, 
say  the  Scriptures.  This  would  seem  to  be  the 
great  purgatorial  period  when  sin's  dross  and 
every  base  element  in  the  human  heart  will  he 
purged  away,  for  all  who  •will.  "Purge  mo  Avith 
hyssop,  and  I  shall  be  clean;  wash  me,  and  I 
shall  be  whiter  than  snow." — Psalm  51:7. 

The  inquisitionary  judgments  of  that  order 
will  be  searching — like  refiner's  fire  and  fullers 
soap.  The  great  Judge  ivill  sit  as  a  refiner  and 
purifier  of  men. — Maiachi  3 :  2,  3.    . 

This  oncoming  judgment  is  variously  noted 
in  the  Bible.  In  the  Book  of  Daniel  wc  have  two 
notable  pictures  of  the  kingdoms  of  this  world 
Ijecoming  the  kingdom  of  God.  (Revelation  11: 
15)  In  chapter  2  the  picture  is  that  of  a  great 
image,  head  of  gold,  breast  and  arms  of  silver, 
belly  and  thighs  of  brass,  legs  and  feet  of  iron 
and  clay.  This  was  seen  in  a  dream  by  the 
king  of  Babylon,  and  the  inspired  interpretation 
by  the  Prophet  Daniel  explains  that  it  repre- 
sented empires  of  government. 

In  chapter  7  the  same  empires  are  seen  in 
vision  by  Daniel  himself.  The  picture  is  that  of 
four  great  beasts :  the  first  was  like  a  lion,  the 
.'5econd  a  l>ear,  the  third  a  leopard,  and  the 
fourth  terrible  and  un-namable.  The  four  great 
universal  empires  of  historj',  and  the  nations  of 
earth  ai'e  thus  represented.  In  the  first  picture 
these  are  seen  from  the  standpoint  of  human 
glorj^;  in  the  second  picture  they  are  seen  from 


God's  standpoint  as  beastly.  In  one  picture 
deterioration  is  seen  as  from  gold  to  clay,  and 
in  the  other  from  the  majestic  lion  to  a  dreadful 
and  terrible  beast. 

The  point  we  note  is  that  in  each  picture  these 
empires  of  human  government  are  seen  to  give 
way  to  the  kingdom  of  God.  In  the  king's  dream 
God's  kingdom,  as  a  stone  cut  out  of  the  moim- 
tain,  was  hurled  and  smote  the  image  on  its  feet, 
ground  it  to  powder,  became  a  great  mountain 
and  filled  the  whole  earth. 

In  the  Prophet  Daniel's  vision  the  Ancient 
of  Days  did  sit,  thrones  were  tumbled  down,  the 
Son  of  Man  came;  and  there  was  given  Him 
dominion  and  glory  and  a  kingdom  everlasting, 
in  which  all  people  should  serve  Him. 

In  these  %-isions  Michael  stands  up,  assumes 
control  of  earth's  affairs,  and  begins  His  iron 
rule  v.*hich  is  to  put  down  ail  opposing  author- 
itv.  Christ  takes  His  power  to  reign. — Daniel 
12:1:  Bovelatign  2 :7, 9, 15 ;  1  Corinthians  15  ;24. 

Thus  the  Golden  Age  of  glory  and  blessing  ia 
staged.  The  great  clock  of  the  ages  strikes  the 
hour  of  golden  sunrise,  and  dawn  appears.  The 
binding  of  Satan  and  the  overthrow  of  sin  pro- 
ceed. The  great"  reforms  already  accomplished 
and  the  groat  blessings  in  scientific  discovery 
are  but  foregleams  of  the  new  day.  The  search- 
ing and  healing  rays  of  the  rising  Sun  of  Bight- 
cousness  will  shine  clearly  into  and  upon  all 
and  chase  sin's  dark  night  forever  away. 


DELIVERANCE 

StUl  oVr  earth's  ^ky  thp  clouds -of  anger  roll, 
Anrl  Uod's  rovrngc  hangs  lieavr  on  lipr  soul. 
Yet  :;hall  :-lie  ritp..  though  first  by  God  cliaitiicil. 
In  glory  and  in  beauty  then  liaptiwd. 
Yes.  earth,  thou  .sholt  arise:  thy  Fatlier'.s  aid 
Shall  heal  the  wound  His  chastcniii^  hand  has  made ; 
Shall  judge  the  ]iroud  oppressor's  ruthless  s-^-aj, 
And  burst  his  bonds,  and  cast  his  cords  away. 
Then  on  your  soil  .-Iiail  deathi^fs  lerdurc  faring; 
„.  Break  forth,  ye  mountaini,  and  ye  valleys  fing! 
^o  more  your  thirsty  rocks  shall  froKn  forlorn,  , 
The  unbeiiever'a  jest,  the  heathen's  .scorn: 
The  sultry  .=aTids  thall  tenfold Jia crests  yield. 
And  a  new  Eden  deck  the  thorny  field. 
E"^n  now  wo  see  in'de  waving  o'er  the  land, 
Thfe  mfshty  angel  lifts  his  golden  wand. 
C'onTt3  the  bright  vi.-sion  of  descending  power. 
Tolls  every  gate,  ar.d  raciaures  every  lovrrr; 
And  chides  the  tardy  seals  that  yet  detain 
Thy  Lion.  .Judah,,  from  His  destined  reign! 

—Bifhriy  Ucher 


TELL  IT  OUT! 

"Tell  if  oi'.t  anirtniT  the  nations,  that  the  I.ord  ia  Klnjr; 

Tf'll    it   out:     Tell    it   out: 
Tell  it  out  among-  the  .nations ;  bid  them  shout  and  sing: 

TrI!    if   DIM  :     Tel!    it  Oirt! 
Tcil  it  out  Miiii 'mloiTitinn.  that  Ho  shall  Increase: 
TliEt  tlie  miylity  Kin?  ot  Giory  in  liie  Kinj;  of  Teace; 
Te!l  ].  nr.t  with  j«lHlatii>n;  let  llie  "song  ne'er  cease: 

Tell   i(   cut:     Tell  it  out: 

■Tell   it  out  ainoti;  tlie  people,  that  the  Savior  rcisns! 

Tell   it  out:     Toll   it  out: 
Tell  it  out  amon;  thp  heattiea :  bid  them  break  their  chains: 

Tell   it  out:     Tell  it  out: 
Tell   it  out  unions  tlie  weepin;  ones,  that  Jesus  lives; 
Tell  It  out  amiin;c  tlie  nearj"  ones,  what  rest  Ho  sires;   - 
Tell  it  out  anions  the  sinners,  that  He  came  to  sare; 

Tell  it  out:     Tell  it  out! 

"Tell    it   out   amons  the   people.   Jesus"   rei^    besiti.^; 

Tell   it   out:     Tell   it   out! 
Tell  it  out  anion;  the  nation.*,  He  ,ihall  vanquish  sins. 

Tell    it  out:     Tell   it  out: 
Tell  It  ont  amonj  the  highways  and  the  lanes  at  heme; 
l.t't  it  rins  aovn^s  the  mountains  anil  the  ocean's  foara; 
That   the   weiirv.   heavy-laden    need   ao   lunger   roam; 

Tell   it   out :    Tell  It  out : '' 
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JUVENILE  BIBLE  STUDY 

OXE  question  for  «aeh  day  Is  provided  by  tbis  journal.    The  parent  will  Bad  it  interestlns  and  taelpfnl 
to  have  the  child  take  tip  tbd  question  each  day  and  to    aid  it  in  finding  tlie  answer  in  the  Scriptures, 
tbus  developing  a  knowledge  of  the  Bible  and  learning  where  to  find  In  It  the  iaformatlon  which  Is  desired. 


1.  Was  any  person  or  class  of  persons  on 
earth  to  know  of  these  things  before  they  hap- 
pened; if  so  who? 

Amwer:    See  1  Thcssalbnians  5:1-4. 

2.  At  any  time  have  those  then  living  in  full 
harmony  with  the  Lord  heen  left  in  ignorance 
of  the  truth  then  due  to  he  understood? 

Answer :   No. 

3.  Bid  Noah  know  beforehand  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  "world",  or  arrangement  of  things 
then  existing? 

Answer:    He  did.    See  Genesis  ,6: 13  -  18. 

4.  Was  Noah  in  harmony  with  God's  arravge- 
mentsf 

Answer:    Genesis  6:8,  9,  32. 

5.  Did  Abraliam  and  Lot  knotc  heforehand  of 
the  destruction  of  Sodom? 

Answer:  Genesis  18 :  20  -  23 ;  19:13,13. 

6.  Did  any  at  the  first  advent  hnowf 
Answer :   Matthew  2 :  1,  2 ;   Luke  3:25-38. 


7.  Where  there  any  thorns,  thistles  or  weeds 
in  the  garden  of  Eden? 

Answer :    See  Genesis  3:0. 

8.  What  did  Adam  have  to  do  in  the  garden 
of  Eden? 

Answer :    See  Genesis  2 :  13,  16. 

9.  Was  Adam  a  Jcingf 

Answer :    See  Genesis  1 :  28 ;   Psalm  8:4-8. 

10.  How  was  Adam  created? 
Answer:    Se«  Genesis  2 :  7.  . 

11.  Was  Adam  created  perfect  and  sinless? 

.\nswer:    See  Genesis  1 :  27 -31 ;    Deuteronomy  32: 
i;    Ecclesiastes  7:29; 

12.  Who  was  the  first  woman? 
Answer :   See  Genesis  3 :  20. 

13.  Hate  teas  Eve  created? 
Answer:   See  Geneaisf2i  21,  23.  ■ 

14.  Why  did  Gad  create  Eve? 
Answer :   See  Genesis  2 :  18.  . 
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THE  imagination  of  mankind  is  fired  today  by  the 
picture  of  a  New  Palestine  —  a  Palestine  Restored. 
In  this  the  world  sees  more  than  the  return  of  scattered 
Israel  to  the  Promised  Land — more  than  a  realization  of 
the  age-long  aspirations  of  a  people.  It  sees  the  renewal  of 
a  fount  from  which,  for  centuries  past,  civilization  has 
drawn  rich  inspiration — moral,  intellectual  and  spiritual. 

Once  more  united  on  the  sacred  soil  of  their  fathers.  Inspired 
anew  hy  (heir  traditions  of  old,  their  wisdom  enriched  by  the 
accumulated  lore  of  maay  peoples  and  many  lancts,  the  modem 
sons  of  an  ancient  race  will  give  new  treasures  to  the  world. 

Palestine  Restored  holds  out  new  promise  tu  mankind. 

V.  S.  SENATOR  JOHN  SHARP  WILUAMS  says: 

"I  think  iC  all  constitutes  an  epoch  In  the  historr  of  the 
'Chosen  Race,'  and  still  more  than  that,  it  constitutes  an  epoch 
in    the  history  of  civilization." 
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The  Zionist  Organization  of  America 

55  Fifth  ATenne,  New  York  City 
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HOPE  FOR  DI5TRL55LD 
HUMANITY 

^'STUDIES  IN  THE  SCRIPTURES" 

give  yon  Hope  based  on  Fact  and  Faith.   They  tell  the  meaning  of  present  'world 
events  and  sustain  both  mind  and  heart  in  these  distressing  tunes. 


AHE  TOU  AN  INFIDEL  f 

These  books  -will  jb^vb  you  a  rational  nnder- 
standing  of  the  Bible — so  different  from  other 
works. 


ARE  TOU  A  CHURCH- MEMBER  t 

These  volnmes  ■will  answer  yoor  every  qnes- 
tion  on  Christian  doctrine  and  practice  and 
settle  your  misgivings  and  donbts. 


ARE  TOU  A  SUNDAT  SCHOOL  on  BIBLE  CLASS  TEACHER  on  PUPIL? 
Then  you  cannot  afford  to  be  without  tliis  helpful  series  of  Sckiftdbe  Studom 
in  six  volumes — 3,000  pages. 


Vol.  I    "The  Divine  Plan  of  the  Aaes" 
Tol.  II  "TU  Timt  ii  at  Hand" 
"Vol.  Ill  "Thy  Kingdom  Come" 


Vol.  IV  "TTie  Baitte  of  Armageddon"- 
VoL  V    "The  Atonemenr 
Vol.  VI   "The  New  Creation" 


Posftit'el?  the  Qrcatest  Librarj  of  the  Twentieth  Century 
10,000,000  already  in  circulation,   itavei  yon  obtained  yours  J 
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America's  Great  Merchant  Marine  Problem 


World  Tonnage  and  The  War 

A  GROSS  ton  is  100  cubic  feet  of  freight 
space.  A  deadweight  ton  is  a  ton  of  2,240 
lbs.  of  heavy  freight,  on  which  freight  is  charged 
by  weight  rather  than  by  bulk.  The  gross  tonnage 
of  vessels  is  estimated  as  two-thirds  the  dead- 
weight tonnage.  In  this  article,  unless  otherwise 
stated,  we  speak  only  in 
gross  tons. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the 
"World  War  the  steam  ton- 
nage of  the  world  was  45,- 
404,000  gross  tons.  During 
the  war  the  tonnage  destroy- 
ed, exclusive  of  the  losses  of 
Germany  and  Austria,  was 
equivalent  to  1 4,5 5 5,3 4 4, 
gross  tons,  or  32%  of  all 
vessels  in  use  at  the  time 
war  broke  out. 

During  the  war  Greece  lost 
64.6%  of  her  shipping,  Spain 
lost  19.8%,  Denmark  lost 
18.7%,  Norway  lost  18.4%. 
Sweden  lost  9.7%.  France 
lost  900,000  tons  during  the 
war;  America  lost  354,449 
tons;  and  the  United  King- 
dom lost  7,759,090  tons,  which  was  41%  of  all  the 
ships  she  had  afloat  at  the  beginning  of  the  war. 

This  loss  to  the  United  Kingdom  represented 
2,479  vessels,  14,287  lives  and  an  investment  of 
$300^000,000.  In  addition  to  this  the  United 
Kingdom  had  1,885  vessels  of  8,007,967  tons 
attacked  and  injured,  but  not  sunk.  Total  losses 
and  injuries  together  amounted  to  83.5%.  But 
it  must  not  be  supposed  that  at  any  time  there 
were  83.5%  of  the  United  Kingdom  vessels  out 
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of  commission.  Building  of  new  vessels  pro- 
ceeded rapidly,  to  take  the  place  of  those  sunk; 
and  damaged  vessels  were  quickly  repaired  and 
again  in  use. 

Had  there  been  no  Avar  the  normal  increase 
in  the  world's  shipping  would  have  been  about 
2,500,000  tons  per  year,  so  that  by  the  spring  of 
1920  it  would  have  been  about 
60,000,000  tons.  It  is  not  yet 
nearly  that  amount;  but  in 
June,  1919,  it  had  reached 
47,897,Q00  tons  and  is  increas- 
ing rapidly,  being  now  prob- 
ably over  50,000,000  tons. 

In  June,  1914,  the  TTnited 
Kingdom  had  18,892,000  tons 
of  shipping;  and  in  June, 
1919,  she  had  16,345,000  tons, 
some  of  it  ex-Gterman.  In 
1914  her  imports  -were  55,- 
000,000  tons  annually;  but 
her  imports  are  now  but 
40,000,000  tons,  or  70%  of 
what  they  formerly  were. 
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British  Shipjfing  Notes 

ARCHIBALD  HUBD,  the  Bllt- 
.  ish  naval  critic,  in  an 
extended  article  published  in 
London  in  the  fall  of  1919,  made  the  claim 
that  America  is  now  queen  of  the  ocean  and 
that  British  naval  supremacy  has  passed.  This 
article  may  have  been  published  largely  to 
awaken  the  people  of  Great  Britain  to  the 
changed  conditions  brought  about  by  the  war. 
At  any  rate  it  does  not  seem  to  us  that  his 
conclusions  are  well-founded. 

It  is  true  that  Britain  is  importing  about  70% 
of  what  she  formerly  imported,  jjpid  that  Amer- 
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ica  now  has  an  enormous  marine.  It  is  also  true 
that  British  docks  are  in  the  rrorst  state  of 
congestion  ever  kno■•.^^l.  Dock  warehouses  being 
used  as  storage  depots,  ships  are  compelled  to 
wait  a  month  sometimes  before  they  can  dis- 
charge cargoes,  and  to  leave  with  an  average 
cargo  of  only  70%,  which  it  takes  twice  as  long 
to  load  as  formerly. 

But  many  of  these  conditions  are  temporaiw. 
The  British  Government  will  not  ahvays  be 
using  the  docks  for  warehouses ;  the  dock  Avork- 
ers  will  not  always  be  as  unrestful  as  now ;  and 
if  America  does  have  over  20%  of  the  world's 
shipping,  Britain  still  has  over  34.1%  of  it  and 
is  geographically  in  a  much  more  favorable 
position  to  do  the  general  shipping  business 
for  Europe  than  is  any  other  country. 

The  British  dockers  are  demanding  minimum 
wages  of  $4  per  day,  but  in  America  the  same 
class  of  workers  demand  twice  that  amount. 
Despite  the  handicaps  caused  by  the  Govern- 
ment's fixing  of  freight  rates  on  wheat,  meat, 
sugar,  lumber  and  wool  at  low  figures,  the  profit 
in  shipping,  even  though  the  cargoes  be  not  full, 
is  still  large ;  and  the  Cunard  Company  last  year 
paid  20%  dividends,  besides  adding  a  further 
10%  to  its  reserves. 

World  Shipbuilding 

IN  the  year  ending  June  30,  1919,  the  ship- 
builders of  the  world  and  the  tonnage  they 
produced  in  the  previous  year,  were  as  follows : 

tJnited  States 3,874,143 

TJnited  Kingdom 2,524,050 


Japan 

Italy  

Canada 
Spain  ._, 
France  ., 


282,060 
271,620 
261,643 
118,854 
109,615 


There  was  a  time  when  England  alone  pro- 
duced 80%  of  the  ships  of  the  world;  and 
although  it  is  not  doing  so  at  present,  yet  its 
shipyards  are  tied  up  with  orders  for  two  years 
to  come,  and  one  English  firm  alone  has  secured 
orders  from  Denmark,  -NorAvay,  Sweden  and 
Italy,  amounting  to  $150,000,000.  One  of  these 
larger  concerns  recently  swallowed  six  smaller 
ones.  British  shipbuilders  are  under  some 
handicap  in  the  immediate  present,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  their  yards  are  not  built  for  the  most 
economical  construction  and  that  labor  is  high 
and  going  higher.  The  advance  in  United  States 
and  Japanese  output  was  due  to  the  war. 


World  Needs  Many  Ships 

RUSSIAN  granaries  are  closed  for  the  presT 
ent,  and  the  world's  supplies  of  food  must 
be  brought  from  America,  Argentine  and  Aus- 
tralia. English  coal  exports  are  estimated  to 
fall  short  of  pre-war  totals  by  50,000,000  tons 
a  year  for  many  years  to  come,  and  this  shortage 
must  be  made  up  by  shipments  from  America. 

The  world  is  denuded  of  supplies  of  every 
kind  because  there  is  not  sufficient  shipping  to 
effect  exchange  of  products.  As  an  illustration 
of  this,  a  ship  which  had  been  on  a  reef  off  Cape 
Horn  for  twenty  years  was  salvaged,  and  in  the 
fall  of  1919  brought  a  cargo  of  Patagonian  wool 
into  New  York.  Shipping  officers  are  so  scarce 
that  this  vessel  was  navigated  largely  by  Ger- 
man officers  interned  in  Argentina. 

Experienced  shippers  believe  that  there  is 
still  a  shortage  of  10,000,000  to  15,000,000  gross 
tons  in  the  world's  shipping.  A  large  amount  of 
tonnage  now  in  use  would,  in  other  times,  have 
been  broken  up  and  replaced  by  nioi^e  modern 
vessels  and  more  economical  vessels. 

American  Need  of  Ships 

OUR  world,  and  particularly  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  has  been  getting  smaller  and  smaller. 
'When  Leif  Ericson  crossed  the  ocean  it  proba- 
bly took  him  six  months.  Columbus  made  the 
trip  in  caravels  in  seven  weeks;  the  first  steam- 
ship made  it  in  twenty-six  days ;  the  Mauretania 
in  four  days  and  ten  hours ;  the  Alcock  airplane 
in  sixteen  hours  and  twelve  minutes. 

All  this  reads  very  Avell.  But  to  the  manu- 
facturers, farmers  and  workers  of  all  kinds  in 
America  it  does  not  read  quite  so  well  that 
there  is  capacity  to  produce  and  manufacture 
four  times  the  amount  of  raw  materials  and 
goods  in  America  that  can  be  consumed  in 
America,  or  that  if  shipping  were  available  the 
business  of  the  United  States  Avith  China  could 
be  doubled  in  two  years,  or  that  Australian 
wharves  are  piled  with  products  which  her 
people  would  like  to  sell  in  America  but  which 
cannot  be  sold  here  because  they  cannot  be 
transported  here. 

Statesmen  agree  that  unless  the  national  sur- 
plus can  be  successfully  disposed  of  abroad,  in 
competition  with  foreign  countries,  the  Amer- 
ican producer,  employer  or  worker,  no  matter 
what  his  occupation,  must  of  necessity  suffer 
and  tlie  national  prosperity  be  retarded  accord-  . 
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ingly.  They  also  agree  that  for  reasons  of 
national  defense  and  Avell-being  the  United 
States  should  have  ships  enough  to  handle  its 
own  commerce. 

Just  before  the  Spanish- American  war  Uncle 
Sam  palpitated  around  the  world  buying  every 
tub  that  had  not  been  sold  for  junk.  During  that 
war  the  soldier  boys  had  to  be  sent  to  the 
Philippines  in  cattle  ships.  Ten  years  ago  the 
.South  was  paying  $180,000,000  annually  in 
freight  bills  on  cotton  shipped  to  Europe  in 
foreign  bottoms.  When  the  time  came  to  trans- 
port American  boys  to  France  they  had  to  go 
largely  in  British  ships,  and  the  price  charged 
for  their  trauvsportation  was  enormous.  The 
foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States  now 
exceeds  ten  billion  dollars  annually,  and  an 
American  merchant  marine  is  such  a  si?lf-evident 
necessity  that  no  one  questions  it. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  American  mer- 
chant marine  was  the  best  in  the  world.  The 
history  of  its  fall  is  revealed  by  the  following 
table,  which  shows  the  percentage  of  American 
exports  carried  in  American  bottoms  in  the 
years  named.  As  the  German  merchant  marine 
was  ruined  by  the  World  War,  so  the  American 
merchant  marine  was  ruined  by  the  Civil  War. 
There  were  other  contributory  causes,  however. 


In  1810  American  ships  carried 

In  1830  "  "  "  

In  1860  "  "  "  ., 

In  isro  "  "  "  

In  1880  .       "  "  "  

In  1890  "  "  "  

In  1900  "  "  "  ._ 


..-..93.070 

86.5% 

-70.0% 

- 37.7% 

^-13.1% 
9.4% 


"  "  "       ._ 7.1% 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War  the  United 
States  had  only  fifteen  vessels  of  over  one 
thousand  tons  engaged  in  overseas  trade.  For 
years  the  American  public  has  understood  the 
need  of  a  merchant  marine  and  has  been  Tvdlling 
to  tax  itself  in  order  to  establish  one.  But 
powerful  international  shipping  and  financial 
interests  have  succeeded  admirably  in  so  con- 
fusing the  people  and  so  beclouding  the  issue 
that  practically  nothing  was  done  until  those 
same  owners,  in  fear  for  their  o-wm  safety, 
begged  America  to  build  ships. 

American  Merchant  Marine 

WITH  the  advent  of  America  into  the  war 
came  a  leap  in  the  shipping  world  unpar- 
alleled in  history.    From  a  merchant  marine 


proposed  to  cost  $50,000,000  a  determination 
Avas  suddenly  made  to  produce  one  eighty  times 
as  large,  invohnng  an  expenditure  of  $4,000,000- 
000.  Prior  to  the  war  the  country  had  few  ship- 
yards and  few  people  engaged  in  shipping. 
There  were  at  the  start  only  61  shipyards  Avith 
234  ways;  these  were  increased  to  223  yards 
with  1099  ways. 

A  Shipping  Board  was  organized  that  has 
literally  had  on  its  hands  the  largest  task  ever 
undertaken.  For  a  time  it  produced  more  ship- 
ping than  all  of  the  rest  of  the  world  put  to- 
gether. In  1917  the  Shipping  Board  made  106 
ships,  in  1918  it  made  812  ships  and  in  1919  it 
made  1065  ships.  The  last  of  its  fleet  is  now 
approaching  completion. 

\^^]en  the  plans  of  the  new  ships  were  an- 
nounced, it  was  publicly  charged  that  foreign 
interests  had  influenced  the  construction  of 
vos.sels  too  small  or  of  too  out-of-date  material 
(Avood)  to  be  successful  in  the  peacetime  com- 
petition that  would  follovf  the  war.  For  profit- 
able ocean  transportation  vessels  should  not  be 
constracted  of  wood  and  should  not  exceed  5,500 
gross  tons.  Of  course  it  was  brought  forv/ard 
that  war  was  an  emergency,  when  many  quickly- 
built  vessels  Avere  wanted  of  such  a  size  that  no 
one  ship  Avould  be  a  serious  loss.  Most  of  the 
A^essels  Avere  finished  aft'er  the  armistice  was 
declared. 

Of  the  American  vessels  registered  to  August 
31,  1919,  there  Avere  347  A\-ooden  vessels  and 
1,558  made  of  steel.  The  Ayooden  vessels  were 
all  less  than  4,000  tons.  Of  the  steel  vessels  803 
Avere  less  than  4,000  tons,  132  Avere  less  than 
5,000  tons,  251  Avere  less  than  6,000  tons,  249 
Avere  less  than  7,000  tons  and  123  were  over  • 
7,000  gross  tons.  The  government  now  OAvns, 
controls  or  has  contracted  for  ten  million  tons 
of  ships,  and  tlie  American  merchant  marine 
is  noAv  transporting  26.4%  of  American  exports 
and  imports. 

By  the  close  of  1920  it  is  estimated  that  there 
AA'ill  be,  counting  private  oAvners,  18,000,000 
gross  tons  under  the  American  flag.  Perhaps 
6,000,000  of  this  Avili  be  used  in  coastwise  trade 
and  about  8,000,000  A\dll  be  government  built, 
government  oAATied,  and  available  for  foreign 
trade.  Much  additional  passenger  tonnage  .  is 
needed. 

The  Shipping  Board's  property  includes  1,800 
steamers  Avorth  $3,000,000,000.  In  this  inventory 
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are  95  of  the  German  vessels,  aggregating 
630,000  gross  tons  and  valued  at  $34,193,100. 
The  great  investment  in  shipping  belongs  to  the 
common  people ;  it  was  bought  with  the  proceeds 
of  their  purchases  of  Liberty  Bonds.  They  are 
interested  in  it  and  anxious  to  see  what  is  done 
"with  it.  As  long  as  the  Avorld  is  as  short  of 
shipping  as  at  present,  it  will  be  a  very  valuable 
property. 

American  Shipyards 

SUCCESSFUL  building  up  of  a  vast  mer- 
chant marine  in  tAvo  years  Avas  not  accom- 
plished without  some  unhappy  results.  The 
cost-plus  system  at  the  Hog  Island  shipyards  at 
Philadelphia  and  at  yards  in  the  Puget  Sound 
region  and  elsewhere  led  to  frightful  abuses — 
abuses  so  great  that  the  Ncav  York  Times  re- 
ports the  Government  as  "alleged  to  have  been 
defrauded  of  more  than  a  billion  dollars"  in 
this  connection;  and  Charles  M.  Schwab  in  a 
speech  delivered  in  January,  1920,  affirmed  that 
the  ships  cost  three  or  four  times  as  much  as 
they  should  have  cost. 

For  all  of  this  the  people  have  had  to  pay. 
And  the  morale  of  myriads  of  men  who  worked 
under  dishonest  contractors  was  impaired,  as 
they  saw  how,  under  cost-plus  contracts,  three 
men  were  hired  to  do  one  man's  work  and  hoAV 
the  higher  the  expenses  ran  up  the  more  profit 
there  was  in  it  for  the  contractor. 

But  although  Hog  Island  will,  to  those  who 
know  anything  of  the  facts,  ahvays  be  a  syno- 
nym for  graft  running  far  into  the  millions,  yet 
Hog  Island  finally  got  to  producing  ships,  and 
in  twenty  months  turned  out  98  of  them,  adding 
750,000  tons  to  the  nation's  merchant  marine. 
This  was  20%  of  the  tonnage  launched  in  the 
United  States  during  that  period.  The  Hog 
Island  plant  is  a  vast  establishment  covering 
103  acres  of  floor  space  and  824  acres  of  yard- 
age, and  represents  an  enormous  investment. 
It  employed  30,000  men  during  1919,  but  will  be 
closed  on  June  30  of  this  year.' 

One  shipyard  Avith  only  twelve  slips,  however, 
has  been  turning  out  a  ship  of  5,280  gross  tons 
every  tAvo  weeks,  Avhich  shoAvs  AA^hat  a  relatively 
small  plant  can  accomplish  by  Avise  manage- 
ment. In  the  shipyard  in  question  30%  of  the 
total  tonnage  of  each  vessel  was  pre-assembled 
and  one-seventh  of  all  the  rivets  Avcre  driven 
before  these  units  were  attached  to  the  hull. 
No  doubt  this  yard  made  large  sums  of  money 


on  its  contracts ;  for  the  saAing  in  riveting  alone, 
under  the  conditions  by  Avhich  it  was  done, 
amounted  to  $3,000  per  hull. 

It  is  probable  that  there  are  noAV  more  ship- 
building plants  in  America  than  it  can  sustain, 
although  at  present  they  have  all  the  work  they 
can  handle.  In  February  there  AA-ere  84  tankers 
on  the  Avays,  amounting  to  588,565  gross  tons. 
During  the  Avar  a  very  large  tonnage  Avas  built 
at  yards  on  the  Great  Lakes,  but  none  of  these 
vessels  are  large  enough  to  make  them  desirable 
for  ocean-borne  commerce. 

English  shipbuilders  who  have  inspected 
cargo  and  passenger  ships  built  in  America 
before,  during  and  since  the  Avar  have  admitted 
that,  class  for  class,  they  compare  favorably 
AAdth  the  ships  of  other  nations.  And  what 
reason  can  be  given  why  they  should  not  do  so? 
The  American  builders  themselves  claim  that 
their  structural  Avork  is  superior,  that  their 
yards  are  better  laid  out  and  that  they  have 
more  labor-saAang  devices  in  use  than  other 
shipbuilders  anyAv^here. 

HoAvever,  the  cost  of  manufacturing  first-class 
cargo  ships  in  the  United  States  is  still  around 
$110  per  gross  ton  as  compared  Avith  a  claimed 
cost  of  $87  per  gross  ton  in  Great  Britain,  a 
difference  sufficient  to  bring  the  AmeritJan  yards 
back  to  AA^here  they  Avere  before  the  war  unless 
the  causes  are  found  and  removed.  During  1919 
Great  Britain  built  1,620,000  tons  of  shipping, 
and  the  United  States  4,075,385  tons ;  but  these 
proportions  Avill  not  continue. 

Shipping  Board  Operations 

BY  MEANS  of  its  Shipping  Board  the  United 
States  go  Adornment  has  practically  taken 
over  the  world  business  once  handled  by  Ger- 
many;  and  the  Stars  and  Stripes  are  now  flying 
in  ports  in  Avhich  they  had  not  been  seen  before 
in  a  generation.  The  great  fleet  of  vessels  at  its 
command  has  been  apportioned  to  routes  and 
services  reaching  various  parts  of  the  world 
as  follows: 


Northfim  Europe  

Food  Eelief  Service 

South  American  Trade 

Army  Service  

West  Indies  Trade 


Trans-Pacific  Trade 

Coastwise  Trade  

African  Trade 


19% 
16% 
15% 
14% 
12% 
.-  7% 
..4% 
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During  the  year  1919  the  Shipping  Board 
dispatched  100  steamers  to  Brazil,  129  to  Ar- 
gentina and  other  Platte  Eiver  points,  and  62  to 
west  coast  ports  of  South  America.  Of  this 
number  21  returned  to  America  via  Europe. 

The  net  profits  of  the  Sliipping  Board  on  the 
operation  of  its  ships  from  1917  to  April,  1920, 
totaled  $132,944,614.07.  It  pays  the  highest 
salaries  of  any  department  qf  the  government 
— as  high  as  $30,000  per  year.  Upon  the  Board 
at  one  time  or  another  it  is  claimed  that  there 
have  been  employed  representatives  of  all  the 
principal  American  lines  engaged  in  sliipping — 
the  Barber  Line,  Munson  Line,  Mallory  Line, 
Bull-Insular  Line,  Clyde  Line,  Ward  Line  and 
the  so-called  "American"  Grace  Line,  Pacific 
Mail  and  International  Mercantile  Marino. 

The  law  which  created  the  Shipping  Board 
provides  that  it  shall  go  out  of  existence  five 
years  after  the  termination  of  the  war— if  it 
ever  terminates.  But  there  are  international 
financial  and  shipping  interests  that  would  like 
to  have  it  terminated  much  earlier ;  for  they  fear 
the  success  of  any  government -owned  enter- 
prise. Once  the  government  of  the  people  should 
get  the  idea  that  the  people  can  do  anything  at 
all  as  it  ought  to  be  done,  there  would  be  danger 
that  they  might  try  some  other  experiment. 

Talk  with  any  railroad  man;  and  you  can 
easily  learn  how  zealously  the  railway  officials 
tried,  during  the  period  of  government  manage- 
ment, to  make  the  goverment  operation  a  finan- 
cial failure.  You  can  learn  how  engines  and 
crews  went  out  with  fractional  loads,  how  freight 
schedules  were  purposely  impeded,  how  waste- 
fulness was  aided  and  abetted,  all  to  make 
government  management  a  failure,  until  the 
knowledge  will  make  you  sick  at  heart. 

True,  this  makes  a  poor  outlook  for  any  plan 
designed  to  lift  the  burdens  from  the  plain 
people,  just  as  it  was  intended  to  do ;  but  the  job 
was  too  well  done.  That  is  the  real  cause  of  the 
tmrest  among  railway  employes.  They  know 
they  were  used  by  their  officials  to  help  forward 
a  piece  of  double-dealing,  and  they  resent  it  and 
are  trying  to  bring  their  and  the  people's  be- 
trayers to  account. 

Marine  Freight  Rates 

ADVERTISEMENTS  widely  published  dur- 
ing the  war  told  the  people :  "Undoubtedly 
after  the  war  is  over,  the  ships  which  we  are 


building  will  pay  for  themselves  many  times 
over".  Pew  are  found  to  echo  that  statement  at 
the  present  time,  although  marine  profits  have 
been  very  high,  and  in  some  instances  too  high. 

Before  the  war  coal  Avas  being  carried  from 
the  United  States  to  Italy  at  $4.50  per  ton ;  and 
although  the  increased  cost  of  operation  is  150% 
to  200%,  yet  it  seems  hard  to  think  that  the 
Shipping  Board  authorized  freight  rates  of 
$26.50  to  $27.50  per  ton,  so  that  a  bankrupt  ally 
has  had  to  cut  down  its  olive  trees  for  fuel 
because  it  could  not  afford  to  buy  American  coal 
on  that  basis.  It  may  be  said  that  others  were 
charging  the  same  rate,  and  it  may  be  said  that 
in  general  the  rates  of  the  Shipping  Board  were 
but  three-fourths  the  rates  charged  by  British 
shippers;  but  it  is  too  bad  any  way. 

One  ship  operating  between  San  Francisco 
and  Calcutta  earned  in  one  voyage  of  110  days 
$750,000  net,  after  all  expenses  of  every  kind 
had  been  provided  for — about  50%  of  the  cost 
of  the  vessel.  The  Quistconck,  the  first  ship 
built  at  Hog  Island,  in  a  voyage  of  92  days  made 
a  net  profit  of  $461,151.  The  prevailing  general 
freight  rate  on  transatlantic  cargo  is  around 
$25  per  gross  ton  of  2,240  pounds.  This  is  about 
two  cents  per  can  on  canned  tomatoes,  a  slight 
increase  over  the  cost  of  bringing  the  can  by 
rail  from  California  to  New  York.  It  is  too 
high  a  rate. 

There  is  no  question,  however,  but  that  ocean 
freight  rates  wiR  be  on  a  profiteering  basis  for 
many  years  to  come.  Shipbuilding  costs  are 
high  and  not  liable  to  come  down  much.  Labor 
is  high  and  uftrestful.  Foreign  ships  are  no 
longer  capitalized  at  their  cost,  but  at  their 
earning  values.  These  and  other  items  wiU  tend 
to  keep  up  rates. 

The  Shipping  Board  has  been  operating  its 
fleet  by  paying  the  operators  a  percentage  of 
the  gross  freight  receipts.  There  are  300  firms 
engaged  in  operating  the  ships;  they  employ 
60,000  officers  and  men;  and  there  are  twenty- 
eight  navigation  and  engineering  schools  which 
have  turned  out  12,000  graduate  deck  officers 
and  engineers  for  this  work. 

An  idea  of  the  rapidity  with  which  the  pres- 
ent op]Dortunities  are  being  embraced  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  twenty-four  con- 
cerns with  a  capital  of  $42,485,000  entered  the 
shipping  biTsiness  of  the  United  States  in  July, 
1919 ;  in  August  nineteen  more  concerns  with  a 
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capital  of  $55,950,000  entered  and  in  September 
thirty-five  more  concerns  with  a  capital  of 
$40,870,000  entered. 

Eventually  there  will  be  a  gradual  decline  in 
the  rates,  as  the  troops  and  war  supplies  get 
back  home  and  the  devastated  countries  are 
restocked  with  the  necessaries  of  life;  and  the 
rates-  will  have  to  come  down  in  due  time  if  the 
American  farmer  and  manufacturer  are  to  con- 
tinue competing  with  the  foreign  farmer  and 
manufacturer.  If  America  has  no  ships  slie  will 
trade  in  only  those  ports  in  which  her  compet- 
itors please  to  permit  her,  and  her  goods  will  go 
there  delayed  and  badly  handled. 

Profits  in  the  shipping  business  depend  upon 
ability  and  experience,  as  in  every  other  busi- 
ness. The  International  Merchant  Marine,  ply- 
ing out  of  Wall  Street  under  the  British  flag, 
made  profits  of  $33,000,000  in  1917.  It  is  easy 
to  see  why  the  I.  M.  M.  would  help  the  American 
people  to  believe  that  their  government  could 
not  loam  to  sail  a  ship  at  a  profit.  There  are 
33,000,000  reasons  in  plain  sight. 

Shippers  have  to  have  some  wits.  They  have 
to  know  what  can  be  done  with  a  ship  and  how 
to  do  it.  It  is  a  surprise  to  some  to  learn  that 
tankers  go  from  the  United  States  to  Cuba  and 
Porto  Rico  loaded  down  with  vile -smelling, 
sticky,  greasy  fuel  oil,  and  come  back  with  the 
same  tanks  filled  with  sweet,  clean  new  molasses ; 
yet  such  is  the  fact.  At  the  end  of  the  journey 
the  tank  walls  are  thoroughly  cleansed  -with 
steam  and  caustic  soda  to  prevent  contamina- 
tion and  to  prepare  for  the  new  cargo. 

Farmers  and  Shipping 

FARMERS  of  the  United  States  are  a  unit  in 
wanting  the  government  to  run  its  own 
ships.  They  claim  that  under  private  ownersliip 
and  operation  ocean  freight  rates  have  been 
enormously  increased.  Wall  Street  patrioteers 
having  made  as  high  as  42%  a  year  on  their 
capital  even  before  the  war.  The  farmers  would 
like  to  try  the  experiment  of  seeing  whether  the 
government  (the  people)  can  sail  ships  without 
paying  tribute  to  Morgan. 

American  ship  owners  have  no  just  complaint 
at  the  American  government  making  the  at- 
tempt. They  have  fared  well  at  the  hands  of  this 
people.  When  Great  Britain  commandeered  ships 
under  the  Biritish  flag  for  war  purposes  she 
paid  their  owners  $1.27  to  $2.01  per  deadweight 


ton  per  month ;  but  when  the  American  Shipping 
Board  commandeered  ships  the  own6rs  were 
compensated  at  $4.15  per  deadweight  ton  per 
month,  or  a  little  more  than  25%  per  anntun  on 
the  investment  represented. 

Labor  and  Shipping 

ONE  bugaboo  which  has  always  been  used  to 
coddle  the  American  people  into  the  belief 
that  they  could  not  possibly  learn  how  to  sail 
ships  again  has  been  the  difference  in  the  scale 
of  wages  paid  to  American  and  foreign  sailors. 
The  facts  are  now  coming  to  light ;  and  it  is 
revealed  that  labor  forms  only  12%  of  ship 
operation  cost,  and  that  the  cost  of  living  has 
increased  1.5  times  as  rapidly  in  the  United 
Kingdom  as  in  America.  It  is  also  discovered 
that  the  American  crews,  on  account  of  oil- 
driven  engines,  are  only  slightly  larger  than  the 
British — three  or  four  men  to  a  crew  of  40  to  60. 
Before  the  war  England's  tonnage  was  maimed 
bv  295,652  men.  American  tonnage  is  now  man- 
ned by  266,000  men. 

The  difference  in  wages  between  foreign  and 
American  seamen  was  removed  in  one  stroke 
by  the  wise  LafoUette  Seamen's  Act.  Seamen 
can  no  longer  be  treated  as  slaves  in  American 
ports.  They  can  obtain  half  of  their  wages  at 
any  time,  and  are  not  liable  to  imprisonment  in 
irons  for  changing  employment  while  in  port\ 

The  effect  of  this  act  was  to  cause  thousands 
of  foreign  saUors  to  accept  shore  positions  _ 
while  their  boats  were  in  American  ports. 
Americans  took  their  places  at  American  wages ; 
and  in  an  incredibly  short  time  American  wages 
became  the  rule,  and  there  is  now  very  little  ' 
difference  between  the  wages  of  British  and 
American  seafaring  men. 

The  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company  (dom- 
inated by  British  interests)  claimed  it  would  be 
ruined  by  the  Seamen's  Act  and  offered  for  sale 
its  five  vessels  worth  $3,000,000.  The  Inter- 
national Mercantile  Marine  —  practically  tho 
same  interests — purchased  these  during  the  war 
for  $5,250,000,  made  enormous  profits  from  them 
in  the  Atlantic  carrying  trade,  and  a  year  later 
these  "financiers"  sold  two  of  the  vessels  to  a  " 
Japanese  company  for  the  simi  they  originally  • 
paid  for  the  whole  fleet. 

The  sequel,  showing  how  sincere  are  some  of  ' 
the  people  that  criticise  American  marine  legis-  , 
lation,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  Paeifie,  - 
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Mail  Steamship  Company  is  now  having  twelve 
vessels  made  in  New  York  which,  when  com- 
pleted, are^to  be  the  finest  vessels  on  the  Pacific, 
capable  of  maintaining  a  ten-day  schedule  to 
the  Orient. 

Government  Aid  to  Shipping 

A  PTER  the  Revolutionary  War  Congress 
*»■  passed  a  law  that  any  imports  brought  into 
the  United  States  in  American  bottoms  should 
pay  a  slightly  lower  rate  of  duty  than  imports 
brought  by  foreign  ships;  and  in  less  than  ten 
years  the  percentage  of  goods  brought  in  Amer- 
ican bottoms  had  increased  from  23%  to  90%. 
It  is  proposed  to  revive  this  plan.  Present 
commercial  treaties  are  in  conflict  with  it,  but 
thej''  can  be  changed  if  we  insist. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  war  every  govern- 
ment-o^vned  British  boat  was  sold  to  British 
shipping  interests  at  $100  to  $150  per  dead- 
weight ton.  Thus  practically  every  buyer  was 
•given  a  subsidy;  and  it  is  believed  by  many 
(notably  by  Mr.  Schwab,  who  is  a  shipbuilder 
and  genuinely  interested  in  the  maintenance  of 
a  permanent  merchant  marine)  that  a  subsidy 
at  some  form  must  be  made  by  America  if  she 
is  to  compete  permanently  with  Japanese  and 
other  subsidized  lines. 

\  The  Congress  would  like  to  extend  some  form 
of  aid  to  American  shipowners,  as  soon  as  the 
necessity  of  aid  is  apparent ;  but  it  does  not  yet 
know  what  it  wants  to  do.  The  Shipping  Board 
has  had  four  chairmen  already,  and  as  many 
policies.  Old  timers  fight  shy  of  subsidies,  re- 
membering the  years  before  the  war  during 
which  American  ships  could  not  compete  with 
foreigners,  but  possibly  not  taking  the  changed 
conditions  sufficiently  into  account 

Bills  are  now  under  consideration  which 
provide,  under  certain  circumstances,  for  ex- 
empting profits  of  American  ship-owners,  de- 
rived from  foreign  trade,  from  all  Federal 
excess  profit  taxes  for  ten  years.  Congress 
would  like  to  do  this,  but  is  conscious  of  the  need 
for  revenue  and  inclined  to  go  slowly  on  any 
measure  proposing  elimination  of  taxation. 

The  claim  is  widely  made  that  private  ship- 
owners must  have  government  aid  in  the  oper- 
ation of  their  ships  or  their  purchases  of  gov- 
ernment boats  will  never  be  completed  and  the 
boats  they -have  started  to  purchase  will  find 
their  way  back  to  the  Shipping  Board.   Many 


farmers  and  others  would  not  be  sorry  if  such 
were  the  case.  They  wish  that  one  of  the  officers 
of  the  cabinet  should  be  a  Shipping  Officer, 
whose  duty  it  would  be  to  employ  permanently 
the  most  competent  ship  operator  to  be  found 
as  general  manager  of  the  Shipping  Board  fleet, 
giving  him  a  salary  that  would  induce  him  to 
do  his  best. 

Thoughtful  shipping  men  Avho  have*  the  best 
interests  of  the  whole  country  at  heart  bavt 
suggested  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  Amer- 
ican tonnage  must  be  used  in  tramping,  and 
should  be  chartered  to  operators  on  a  three- 
year  basis,  under  the  obligation  to  purchase  at 
the  end  of  the  three  years.  A  charter  price  of  $3 
per  deadweight  ton  per  month  is  suggested. 

It  is  believed  by  the  advocates  of  this  idea 
that  in  three  years  the  small  operators  who  have 
ability  will  have  developed  that  ability,  com- 
mercial and  financial ;  and  that  by  that  time  the 
entire  tonnage  now  in  the  ha:nds  of  the  Shippinif 
Board  can  be  absorbed. 

Must  the  Ships  be  Sold?  > 

USUALLY  the  answer  to  this  question  is  an 
unreserved  Yes,  but  when  we  take  note  of 
the  interests  represented  by  those  who  thus 
promptly  advocate  the  surrender  of  this  great 
asset  of  the  conunon  people  we  are  led  to  wondet 
whether  the  ansM'er  should  be  Yes  or  No. 

The  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  has 
advised  the  sale  of  all  wooden  and  steel  vessels 
under  6,000  tons  deadweight  to  the  highest 
bidder,  foreign  or  domestic ;  the  sale  of  all  other 
vessels  to  Americans;  the  absorption  by  the 
government  of  the  difference  between  war  costs 
and  present  value  of  ships ;  freedom  from  gov- 
ermnental  regulation  of  routes  and  rates ;  priv- 
ilege of  transferring  larger  vessels  to  foreigners 
after  a  term  of  years ;  no  government  insurance ; 
and  a  declaration  by  Congress  of  a  policy  of 
giving  aid  to  a  privately  owned  and  operated 
American  merchant  marine.  Looks  like  another 
scheme  to  get  the  common  people/  to  give  up 
everything,  including  their  hopes,  but  to  guar- 
antee everything  to  the  other  fellow.  Too  many 
bristles  on  this  meat  to  make  it  pass  for  spring 
lamb. 

A  survey  of  the  situation  by  one  of  the  chair-" 
men  of  the  Shipping  Board  discloses  the  fact 
that  America's  shipowners  could  not  at  present 
take  over  more  than  the  government's  best  300 
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hand-picked  ships,  leaving  it  with  the  least 
profitable  1,800  ships  to  operate  anyway.  Im- 
mediate sale,  therefore,  is  impossible,  at  any 
reasonable  price.  If  sold  too  cheaply  the  dis- 
position of  the  Shipping  Board's  fleet  would 
kill  the  American  shipyards. 

It  is  pointed  out  by  the  thoughtful  that  in 
view  of  the  dearth  of  shipping  in  Europe,  now 
is  the  time  to  dispose  of  such  portions  of  the 
fleet  as  are  least  likely  to  be  profitable  when  the 
time  of  competition  at  much  reduced  rates 
arrives.  Europe  could  take  over  the  wooden 
ships  which  will  never  be  profitable  in  the  day 
of  competition,  and  would  be  glad  to  get  them. 
Many  of  the  smaller  steel  ships  could  also  be 
disposed  of  to  advantage  in  the  same  market. 

As  to  the  price  for  the  ships,  the  world  is 
short  of  ships  today,  and  there  is  no  "difference 
between  war  costs  and  present  value  of  ships" 
so  long  as  this  shortage  exists;  nor  is  there  any 
indication  that  either  labor  or  material,  here  or 
abroad,  will  become  cheaper.  The  Government 
has  already  suffered  a  sufficient  loss  on  many 
of  these  ships,  and  should  not  be  in  a  great 
hurry  to  sell  while  they  can  be  operated  as 
profitably  as  at  present. 

The  hope  that  Congress  will  compel  the  sale 
of  ships  is  holding  buyers  off,  and  agitation  in 
that  direction  is  agitation  against  one  of  the 
great  investments  of  the  common  people.  One 
paper  that  ought  to  Imow  better  has  even  urged 
that  the  Government  donate  these  ships  to  any- 
body who  would  agree  to  operate  them  under 
the  American  flag. 

Of  the  thirty-one  ships  made  for  the  Shipping 
Board,  and  sold  by  them,  the  average  price 
obtained  was  $217  a  deadweight  ton,  considered 
a  fair  price.  Shipping  operators  want  the  fleet 
sold  much  more  cheaply  than  this.  Some  of 
them  argue  for  a  price  of  $150  to  $160  a  dead- 
weight ton,  which  by  their  own  admissions 
would  enable  them  to  pay  for  the  ships  out  of 
the  earnings  of  the  ships  themselves  in  four 
years  tiine;  others  want  to  buy  for  $100  a  ton 
vessels  which  cost  $250  to  $300  per  ton  to  build. 
Tentative  prices  are  $200  to  $225  per  deadweight 
ton.  These  may  have  to  be  reduced  gradually 
from  time  to  time  as  the  market  falls.  The 
ships  cannot  be  sold  in  large  ntunbers  until  the 
country  is  prepared  to  purchase  them,  and  it 
is  not  yet  prepared. 

Besides  the  Shipping  Board  the  navy  has 


boats  for  sale,  a  surplus  of  steam  yachts,  motor 
boats,  barges,  scows,  tugs  and  many  other 
varieties  used  during  the  war  for  locating  sub- 
marines and  for  other  purposes.  Some  of  these 
boats  are  being  absorbed  by  the  fishing  business, 
to  which  they  are  best  suited. 

The  Government  also  has  200  wooden  hulls 
of  the  3,500  ton  class  for  which  it  has  fixed  a 
price  of  $75,000  each,  and  estimates  that  these 
can  be  finished  as  steamers  at  $65.71  per  dead- 
weight ton  each.  Here  is  a  chance  for  some' 
people  who  know  something  about  fitting  out 
ships  to  complete  some  of  these  bargains  and 
dispose  of  them  in  Europe. 

Transport  Agencies 

UNCLE  SAM  as  a  trader  enters  the  field  of 
world  transportation  under  favorable  cir- 
cumstances as  far  as  jealousies  and  animosities 
are  concerned,  but  he  is  without  the  experience 
of  Germany  and  without  either  the  experience 
or  the  influence  of  Great  Britain  in  securing 
and  holding  tonnage. 

Great  Britain  has  at  all  important  ports 
qualified,  capable,  influential  men  who  are  able 
to  pick  up  all  the  best  of  the  trafl&e  for  British 
boats;  and  this  is  quite  right.  This  ability, 
experience  and  influence  is  properly  theirs,  arid 
if  American  boats  are  to  compete  favorably  with 
British  boats  the  same  efforts  that  the  British 
have  used  must  be  made  to  learn  the  needs  arid 
to  fill  them.  American  boys  must  be  taught,  as 
are  British  boys,  that  American  trade  is  a  world 
business,  the  same  as  British  trade.  The  Ship- 
ping Board  sees  the  pinch  of  competition  coming 
in  the  distance,  and  in  March  announced  that  it 
favored  some  kind  of  working  agreement  be- 
tween American  ship  owners  and  the  German 
Hamburg-American  Line,  which  has  a  good 
organization  tliroughout  the  world,  but  no  ships. 

Marine  Insurance 

IF  America  is  to  have  a  merchant  marine 
worthy  of  the  name  she  must  have  her  owri 
marine  insurance  companies.  At  present  two- 
thirds  of  American  ship  insurance  is  handled 
by  foreign  companies.  In  1918  a  total  of 
$71,258,305,186  of  marine  insurance  was  written 
in  the  United  States.  There  are  fifty-two  strictly 
American  companies,  but  a  large  part  of  the 
one-third  handled  by  domestic  companies  was 
handled  by  only  two  of  the  fifty-two  concerns. 
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Australian  Government  Ships 

THE  Australian  government  is  also  wrest- 
ling with  the  shipping  problem,  and  finds 
itself  confronted  with  much  the  same  difficulties 
faced  by  America.  Australians  have  made  large 
sums  out  of  running  their  lines  up  to  the 
present;  and  although  they  are  considering  the 
question  of  selling  out  and  retiring  from  the 
ocean,  they  express  fear  that  in  so  doing  they 
will  be  left  to  the  mercy  of  what  they  call  the 
"British  shipping  ring"  and  forced  to  take  only 
such  goods  as  those  lines  will  handle. 

The  shipment  of  wool  from  Australia  is  still 
under  wartime  restrictions,  as  are  also  meats 
and  other  staple  commodities.  No  Australian 
wool  can  come  to  American  markets  except  via 
England,  but  hides  and  tallow  can  be  shipped 
anywhere,  and  there  is  a  ready  market  in  Amer- 
ica if  shipping  to  move  these  could  be  found. 

Power  of  British  Interests 

THE  Plumb  Plan  League,  in  its  weekly  news- 
letter of  April  24th,  1920,  says: 

*1t  is  charged  by  organizations  which  are  interested 
in  the  development  of  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports 
that  American  railway  managers  are  in  conspiracy  with 
British  shipping  interests  to  injure  a  large  section  of 
the  country  which  under  federal  control  of  the  railroads 
had  been  treated  fairly. 

"The  British  steamship  lines,  it  is  charged,  do  not 
relish  the  diversion  of  traftie  from  northern  and  Canadian 
seaports  to  southern  trade  routes,  and  have  joined  in 
with  the  railroad  executives  in  demanding  that  rates 
established  for  sovithern  ports  be  cancelled.  It  is  about 
the  boldest  bit  of  eifronter)'  that  has  been  witnessed 
for  a  long  time. 

/'While  agitating  for  a  cancellation  of  export  rates  to 
South  Atlantic  ports  the  raiboads  and  British  shippers 
advoeate  a  continuance  of  similar  rates  to  Halifax,  a 
British  port  which  is  served  by  their  lines.  Thoy  ask 
that  export  freight  from  the  middle  west  be  hauled  to 
Halifax  at  practically  the  same  rate  as  to  New  York, 
although  Halifax  is  obviously  much  farther  from  the 
middle  west  than  from  the  South  Atlantic  or  Gulf  ports. 

"The  demand  for  the  breaking  up  of  our  merchant 
marine  is  a  part  of  this  conspiracy.  The  shipping  trust 
does  not  welcome  this  competition. 

"If  they  succeed  in  securing  a  cancellation  of  southern 
export  rates  and  the  destruction  of  our  merchant  marine, 
the  combine  will  be  in  fine  position  to  exploit  the  Amer- 
ican shipper  at  will.  Heretofore  the  railroads  have  got 
all  that  they  sought.  If  they  are  not  successful  in  their 
latest  venture,  it  will  be  the  first  ehec-k  they  have  sus- 
tained since  they .  launched  a  campaign  to  drain  the 
federal  treasury  and  place  the  public  completely  at 
their  mercy." 


Naval  Items 

SINCE  the  wiping  out  of  the  German  xiaxy 
all  the  remaining  navies  and  naval  pro- 
grams in  the  world,  exclusive  of  England, 
do  not  equal  those  of  the  United  States.  It  y^as 
proposed  that  during  1920  the  United  States 
should  spend  $425,000,000  on  its  navy,  during 
the  same  period  in  which  England  is  to  spend 
$184,000,000  for  the  same  purpose.  We  can  but 
wonder  at  these  great  expenditures.  How  fool- 
ish they  will  all  seem  sometime! 

The  American  naval  building  policy  is  ad- 
mittedly predicated  on  the  naval  policies  of 
Great  Britain  and  Japan,  and  calls  for  a  force 
of  638  ships  as  compared  with  a  pre-war 
strength  of  231  ships.  All  the  great  nations  of 
the  world,  aside  from  the  United  States,  have 
stopped  building  these  great  dreadnaughts 
which  take  so  much  of  the  people's  treasure. 

If  the  World  War  was  '"a  war  to  end  war," 
why  do  not  the  nations,  and'  especially  this 
iiation,  stop  getting  ready  for  bigger  wars!  If 
navies  are  to  be  a  mere  ''international  police," 
what  sense  is  there  in  making  any  of  them  more 
formidable  tlian  ever? 

An  interesting  Italian  naval  item  is  the  rais- 
ing of  a  superdreadnaught  which  went  down  in 
1916  in  36  feet  of  water.  The  vessel  turned 
turtle  as  she  sank,  and  buried  the  noses  of 
tiiirteen  12-incli  guns  deeply  in  the  sand.  Never- 
tlieless,  the  ship  was  raised.  This  is  a  great 
trium])h  of  Italian  ability  and  ingenuity. 

During  the  entire  period  of  modern  civiliza- 
tion the  great  maritime  nation  has  been  Eng- 
land, which  has  either  owned  or  controlled  most 
of  the  ^\'orld's  shipping.  This  supremacy  has  not 
been  without  prophetic  notice,  particularly  as 
to  the  British  navy,  which  in  the  estimation  of 
Bible  students,  fig-ures  prophetically  in  its  at- 
tack under  Nelson  at  Trafalgar  against  Napo- 
leon: "For  the  ships  [navy]  of  Cluttim  [Eng- 
land] shall  come  against  him  [Napoleon]." 
(Daniel  11:30)  That  all  may  not  always  be 
smooth  sailing  for  the  trade  of  the  vast  modem 
aggregation  of  merchant  vessels  is  hinted  at  in 
other  expressions  based  upon  a  general  lan- 
guishing of  commerce,  "Howl,  ye  ships  of  Tar- 
shish ;  for  it  is  laid  waste,  so  that  there  is  no 
house,  no  entering  in :  from  the  land  of  Chittim 
it  is  revealed  to  them".  (Isaiah  23:1)  But, 
whatever  the  temporary  setback,  the  Golden 
Age  will  bring  renewed  and  vastly  greater  use- 
fulness for  the  shipping  prepared  for  that  time. 
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The  Preacher's  Commission 


APREACIIEIi  is  one  who  preaches  or  pro- 
claims a  message.  The  gospel  means  glad 
tidings.  A  preacher  of  the  gospel  is  therefore 
one  who  proclaims  the  good  news  of  the  king- 
dom of  the  Lord  and  the  divine  plan  for  the 
salvation  of  the  human  race.  At  the  birth  of 
Jesus  the  angel  announced  to  the  shepherds 
watching  their  flocks  in  the  field:  "Behold,  I 
bring  you  good  tidings  of  great  joy,  which  shall 
be  to.  all  people.  For  unto  you  is  born  this  day 
in  the  city  of  David  a  Savior,  which  is  Christ 
the  Lord."  (Luke  2 :  10, 11)  Tliis  is  the  message 
of  glad  tidings  which  preachers  of  the  gospel 
are  privileged  to  tell  the  people  who  have  an 
ear  to  hear.  It  is  a  wonderful  privilege  to  be  a 
messenger  to  proclaim  the  Lord's  message; 
therefore  the  true  preacher  of  the  gospel  occu- 
pies a  position  of  great  privilege,  as  well  as 
great  responsibility.  There  are  different  kinds 
of  preachers,  however ;  but  the  world  has  come 
to  put  them  practically  all  in  one  class. 

Just  now  thirty  denominations  announce  that 
they  have  formed  a  league  or  federation  under 
the  name  or  title  of  Interehurch  World  Move- 
ment. AJl  the  preachers  of  these  various  denom- 
inations are  expected  to  participate  heartily  in 
this  movement  of  their  various  denominational 
systems,  and  they  would  impress  upon  the 
people  in  general  that  their  work  is  preaching 
the  gospel.  In  January,  1920,  at  a  council  held 
by  the  World-Survey  Conference  of  the  Inter- 
church  World  Movement  at  Atlantic  City,  by 
rising  vote  a  resolution  was  adopted  setting 
forth  the  purposes  of  this  great  organization. 
That  document  says: 

"Since  there  is  no  other  agency  of  tJio  churches,  as 
at  present  constituted,  capable  of  undertaking  the  task 
forced  upon  us  by  the, present  world  situation  and  out- 
lined by  the  Interehurch  World  Movement,  this  organ- 
ization was  called  into  being. 

"We  believe  the  time  is  fully  ripe  for  such  unity  of 
action  on  the  part  of  united  Protestantism,  that  without 
attempting  to  solve  the  problems  arising  from  divergent 
and  conscientiously  held  points  of  view  on  matters  of 
doctrine  and  policy,  the  churches  aie  ready  for  a  common 
program  of  activity." 

Doctrine  means  that  which  is  taught,  put 
forth  as  truth  and   supported  by  authority. 


We  emphasize  the  point  that  the  Interehurch 
World  Movement  is  deliberately  ignoring  the 
doctrines — the  great  truths  of  the  divine  plan 
— and  joining  hands  in  a  movement.  In  this 
connection  it  is  interesting  to  read  the  prophetic 
words  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  applicable  to  the  end 
of  the  age  where  we  now  are :  "For  the  time  will 
come  when  they  will  not  endure  sound  doctrine ; 
but  after  their  own  lusts  shall  they  heap  to  them- 
selves teachers,  having  itching  ears;  and  they 
shall  turn  away  their  ears  from  the  truth,  and 
shall  be  tiirned'unto  fables."— 2  Timothy  4:  3,  4. 

On  April  1,  1920,  a  bulletin  was  issued  by 
the  Interehurch  World  Movement  announcing 
a  financial  campaign,  thus  disclosing  what  is 
meant  by  their  united  action.  This  campaign 
purposes  to  raise  $336,777,000  to  carry  on  in 
the  name  of  the  church  and  in  the  name  of  Christ 
the  expenses  of  a  great  world  movement  which 
boldly  announces  that  it  disregards  the  doetriiies 
that  have  been  taught  by  Christians  for  cen- 
turies. The  people  are  asked,  of  course,  to  con- 
tribute to  this  large  fund;  and  the  people  are 
entitled  to  know  whether  or  not  this  movement 
is  man-made  or  v.'hether  it  has  divine  authoriza- 
tion. Is  the  Interehurch  World  IMovement  in 
the  interest  of  announcing  the  glad  tidings  of 
the  kingdom  for  the  salvation  of  all  mankind, 
or  is  it  a  man-made  movement,  having  as  its 
chief  purpose  the  controlling  of  the  political 
situation  of  the  world? 

It  is  interesting  here  to  examine  the  divine 
commission  given  to  preachers  of  the  gospel. 
A  commission  is  the  authority  granted  or  issued 
to  one  to  do  or  to  perform  certain  things.  A 
man  is  elected  to  a  public  office.  There  is  issued 
to  him  by  the  duly  constituted  authority  a  paper 
writing,  conmiissioning  him  to  perform  the 
duties  of  that  office,  and  his  duties  are  usually 
prescribed  by  the  laws  of  the  land.  One  who 
becomes  a  preacher  of  the  gospel  by  taldng  thQ 
divinely  ordained  steps  is  commissioned  or 
clothed  Avith  authority,  which  commission  .or 
authority  is  set  forth  in  the  Word  of  God  and 
defines  his  duties  and  his  privileges.  This  eonJ- 
mission  came  to  the  Lord  Jesus  at  the  time  Of' 
his  consecration,  at  the  Jordan;  and  every  oite 
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who,  t^i^reafter  by  full  eonseeration,  justification 

•  and  acceptance  was  received  into  the  body  of 
Christ,  was  likewise  conunissioned  to  preach 
the  good  tidings  of  the  kingdom.  The  terms  of 
that  commission  are  plainly  set  forth  in  the 
following  words :  ''The  spirit  of  the  Lord  God 
is  upon  me ;  because  the  Lord  hath  anointed  me 
to  preach  good  tidings  unto  the  meek;  he  hath 
sent  me  to  bind  up  the  brokenliearted,  to  pro- 
claim liberty  to  the  captives,  and  the  opening  of 
the 'prison  to  them  that  are  bound;  to  proclaim 
the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord,  and  the  day  of 
vengeance  of  our  God;  to  comfort  all  that 
mourn;  to  appoint  unto  them  that  mourn  in 
Zion,  to  give  unto  them  beauty  for  ashes,  the  oil 
of  joy  for  mourning,  the  garment  of  praise  for 
the  spirit  of  heaviness ;  that  they  might  be  called 
trees  of  righteousness,  the  planting  of  the  Lord, 

'  that  he  might  be  glorified." — Isaiah  Gl :  1  -  3. 

It  was  God's  intention  that  there  should  be 
preachers  of  the  gospel  in  order  that  the  people 
might  hear  and  understand  the  truth.  The 
Apostle  ^ays:  "Whosoever  shaU  caU  upon  the 
name  of  the  Lord  shall  be  saved.  How  then  shall 
they  call  on  him  in  whom  they  have  not  believed  ? 
And  how  shall  they  believe  in  him  of  whom  they 
h^ve  not  heard!  and  how  shall  they  hear  without 
a  preacher?  And  how  shall  they  preach,  except 
they  ^e  sentr  (Romans  10:13-15)  The  Apostle 
Paul  tells  us  that  it  pleased  God  in  due  time  to 
manifest  His  plan  through  preaching.  (Titus  1 : 
3;  1  Corinthians  1 :  21)  When  St.  Paul  was  re- 
strained of  his  liberty  many  came  to  him  and  he 
received  them,  "preaching  the  kingdom  of  God, 
and  teaching  those  things  which  concern  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ".— Acts  28:31. 

Since  the  conunission  set  forth  in  the  Scrip- 
tures is  the  only  one  granted  to  a  minister  or 
preacher,  it  becomes  tlie  Christian's  duty  to 
examine  it  carefully ;  and  in  so  doing  he  fails  to 
find  any  intimation  whatsoever  authorizing  the 
organization  of  a  great  system  to  go  among  the 
people,  especially  those  who  are  unconsecrated, 
and  to  solicit  from  them  large  sums  of  money. 
No  authority  is  given  in  the  Bible,  and  no  prece- 
dent surely,  where  the  Lord  or  the  apostles  ever 

.  inaugurated  a  big  "drive"  for  the  collection  of 
large  or  small  sums  of  money.  On  the  contrary, 

.  they  went  about  proclaiming  the  message  of 
glad  tidings  concerning  the  kingdom ;  and  Jesus 
said :  "Let  him  who  hath  an  ear  to  hear  hear". 
"Vyhat,  then,  is  the  real  purpose  of  the  Inter- 
ebttrch  World  Movement! 


It  is  manifest  from  statements  issued  by  that 
body  that  its  purpose  is  not  to  enlighten  the 
people  concerning  the  doctrines  of  Jesus  Christ 
and  him  crucified ;  that  it  is  not  its  purpose  to 
teach  the  doctrines  concerning  the  kingdom  of 
Messiah ;  that  it  is  not  its  purpose  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  oathbound  promise  God  made  to 
Abraham,  through  which  blessings  shall  flow  to 
all  the  human  f anuly ;  that  it  is  not  its  purpose 
to  teach  the  people  concerning  the  restitution 
blessings,  which  were  spoken  of  by  all  the  holy 
prophets  from  Moses  to  John  the  Baptist  and 
and  to  which  attention  was  called  by  the  Apostle 
Peter  at  Pentecost.  One  of  its  boldly  announced 
purposes  is  to  coUeet  from  the  people  a  large 
sum  of  money. 

The  Freeport  (Bl.)  Journal  Standard  pub- 
lishes, a  discourse  delivered  by  Dr.  Conant,  in 
which  he  refers  to  the  Interchurch  World  Move- 
ment ;  and  since  Dr.  Conant  is  a  clergyman  and 
should  speak  with  authority  concerning  the 
movement  we  quote  his  words  concerning  this 
great  world  movement.  Among  other  things 
he  said: 

"The  Bible  is  now  the  last  restraint  on  man,  and  he 
is  seeking  to  throw  that  off  and  forget  God, 

"...  And  so  a  union  of  the  churches  under  such 
leaders  as  the  Interchurch  World  Movement  furnishes 
will  be  to  be  taken  into  camp  with  the  devil's  agents. 

"This  movement  is  shot  through  and  through  with, 
fundamental  error.  Our  Lord  tells  us  that  the  mission 
of  the  church  is  to  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature 
—just  that  and  nothing  more.  Bi;t  the  leaders  in  thiS' 
rao\ement  tell  us  that  the  mission  of  the  church  is  to 
'establish  a  civilization,  Christian  in  spirit  and  in 
passion,  throughout  the  world'.  Those  two  conceptions 
will  not  mix  any  more  than  oil  and  water  will. 

"The  leaders  of  this  movement  are  also  seeking  to 
m.anufacture  service  by  the  machinery  of  organization, 
through  which  they  are  trying  to  squeeze  it  out  of -ns 
by  drives,  rallies,  pledges,  and  other  forms  of  external 
pressure,  insteJid  of  quickening  the  spiritual  life  of  the 
church  from  ^vithin,  which  always  residts  in  the  kind 
of  service  that  is  spontaneous  and  that  doesn't  have 
to  be  pressed  out  of  us. 

"And  they  are  reversing  God's  method  for  raising 
money.  For  lie  says,  'Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God, 
and  all  these  things  will  be  added  ixnto  you*. 

"And  by  their  social  service  program  they  are  seeking 
to  capture  the  functions  of  the  state,  and  are  thua 
uniting  church  and  state." 

Dr.  "White,  another  clergyman,  is  reported  a3 
saying :  "The  world  will  be  ruled  by  iJie  forces 
of  Christianity  in  twenty  years". 
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Dr.  A.  T.  Peterson,  an  Illinois  Baptist  minis- 
'  ter,.  says  concerning  the  Interchureh  AVorid 
Movement:  "It  is  a  super-league  of  nations". 

A  comparison  of  the  above  utterances  and 
the  announced  purposes  of  this  movement  is 
interesting  in  the  light  of  the  divinely-given 
commission  to  preachers.  That  commission  says : 
"The  Lord  hath  anointed  me".  This  anointing 
is  of  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  and  is  the  divinely 
authorized  commission  or  authority  to  tell 
others  about  His  great  plan.  They  are  author- 
ized or  commissioned  to  preach  unto  the  meek ; 
L  e,,  to  instruct  the  teachable,  those  who  are 
willing  and  anxious  to  hear  about  the  plan  of 
salvation.  There  never  was  a  time  in  tlie  world's 
history  in  which  the  people  are  so  anxious  to 
hear  the  truth  as  now.  Trouble  always  causes 
one  to  turn  his  heart  toward  the  great  Creator, 
when  nothing  else  will.  The  conunission  further- 
more says:  "He  hath  sent  me  to  bind  up  the 
brokenhearted".  Never  in  the  world's  history 
.  Were  there  so  many  brokenhearted  people  as 
now.  The  great  world  war,  revolutions,  famine, 
pestilenee,  the  oppression  by  profiteers  and 
other  unjust  men,  the  sadness  that  has  come 
into  the  homes  by  reason  of  sickness  and  death, 
have  caused  the  nations  and  peoples  of  earth  to 
bow  down  in  sorrow  with  broken  hearts.  This 
divine'  commission  does  not  authorize  any  one 
to  break  the  hearts  of  the  people  or  to  break 
their  poeketbooks;  but  it  does  authorize  those 
whom  the  Lord  has  anointed  to  carry  to  the 
people  the  soothing  balm  of  His  precious  prom- 
ises, pointing  them  to  a  day  coming  in  which 
order  will  be  brought  out  of  chaos,  and  when 
peace  will  be  established  and  the  blessings  of 
life  iond  liberty  given  to  the  people. 

"To  proclaim  liberty  to  the  captives,  and  the 
opening  of  the  prison  to  them  that  are  bound." 
The  whole  world  is  in  captivity  to  sin;  and 
resulting  from  tliat  sin  are  oppression,  injustice, 
mifighteousness,  sickness  and  death.  The  Lord 
throngh  His  Word  points  to  the  fact  that  with 
the  passing  away  of  the  great  world-trouble  the 
old  order,  or  world,  completely  ends  and  Mes- 
siah's kingdom  shall  be  established,  and  that 
then  the  glad  tidings  of  great  joy  will  be  given 
to  all  the  people  and  all  will  be  released  from  the 
prison-hoTise  of  death,  and  all  will  have  an 
opportmiity  to  know  of  God's  great  plan  of 
solvation.  It  is  the  privilege  of  the  preacher  to 
comfort  the  hearts  of  those  who  are  now  in 
Boiarow,  with  the  assurance  that  a  blessing  is  in 


the  future  not  only  for  them,  but  for  their  loved 
ones  who  have  gone  down  into  death. 

'•To  proclaim  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord" 
means  to  point  the  Christian  to  the  fact  that  the 
time  of  acceptance  of  sacrifices  in  order  to  be  a 
part  of  the  body  of  Christ  is  before  the  kingdomr 
is  set  up;  and  that  day  of  sacrifice  is  now 
about  ended. 

•'And  the  day  of  vengeance  of  our  God"  means 
that  the  preacher's  commission  is  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  peoples  of  earth  the  fact  that 
the  great  war,  famine,  pestilence,  distress  of 
nations,  etc.,  are  but  in  fulfillment  of  the  divine 
prophecies  concerning  God's  vengean6e  upon 
the  unrighteous  systems  of  the  earth.  These 
have  reached  a  fullness ;  and  Messiah's  kingdom 
is  now  being  installed  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
I)elling  all  unrighteousness  and  of  bringing 
peace  and  happiness  to  the  people. 

The  glad  tidings  which  all  truly  consecrated 
preachers  are  commissioned  to  proclaim  in  brief 
are:  That  our  first  parents,  Adam,  when  per- 
fect, violated  God's  law,  resulting  in  the  for- 
feiture of  life,  liberty  and  happiness,  and  that 
this  disability  passed  upon  all  pf  Adam's  off- 
spring ;  that  God  promised  to  redeem  man  from 
this  condition  of  death  and  suffering  (Hosea 
13 :  14) ;  that  He  made  promise  to  Abraham, 
saying,  "In  thy  seed  shall  all  the  families  of  the 
earth  be  blessed"  (Genesis  12:  3) ;  that  the  seed 
of  Abraham,  according  to  the  promise,  is  the 
Christ — Jesus  the  head,  the  church  his  body 
members  (Galatians  3: 16,  27,  29;  Colossians  1: 
18) ;  that  the  seed  must  be  developed  and  in- 
stalled fully  into  office  before  the  blessings  can 
come  to  the  world  (Acts  15:14-17);  that  the 
beginning  of  the  selection  of  the  seed  of  pronu.se 
was  with  Christ  Jesus  at  the  Jordan  and  the 
body  members  at  Pentecost,  and  that  this  selec- 
tion progresses  from  that  time  until  the  Lord 
comes  again  to  receive  His  owm  unto  Himself 
(John  14:1-3);  that  the  second  coming  of  the 
Lord  and  the  ending  of  the  world,  i.  e.,  the 
ending  of  the  old  social  order,  would  be  specially 
marked  b}^  world-war,  famine,  pestilenee,  revo- 
lutions, distress  of  nations,  falling  away  from 
the  faith,  and  a  general  time  of  trouble  (Mat- 
thew 24) ;  that  then  will  foUow  the  establishnient 
of  Messiah's  kingdom,  in  the  days  of  these  un- 
righteous Idngs  (Daniel  2: 44;  12: 1) ;  that  then 
would  follow  "times  of  refreshing  .  .  .  from 
the  presence  of  the  Lord;  .  .  .  times  of  restitu- 
tion [restoration]  of  aU  things  which  God  hath 
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spoken  by  the  mouth  of  all  his  holy  prophets 
since  the  Avoiid  began'  (Acts  3 :  19-24) ;  that  this 
period  of  the  reign  of  Messiah,  now  shortly  to 
begin,  vill  mean  the  blessing  of  all  the  obedient 
ones  of  earth  and  will  result  in  the  restoring 
of  such  obedient  ones  to  fulness  of  life  lost  by 
father  Adam's  disobedience,  and  the  full  re- 
storation to  conditions  of  peace  and  happiness 
and  the  complete  destruction  of  all  unrighteous 
things  —  everything  that  makes  sorroAvful,  in- 
cluding death  itself  (1  Corinthians  15:20-26; 
Bevelation  21: 1-5) ;  that  all  this  great  blessing 
is  coming  to  the  human  race  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  Jesus  Christ,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
tasted  death  for  every  man  (Hebrews  2:  9,  10; 
1  Timothy  2:5,  6) ;  and  that  his  resurrection 
from  the  dead  was  a  guarantee  that  all  the 
"world  shall  "be  tried  in  righteousness  and  be 
given  an  opportunity  for  the  blessings  that  God 
has  in  store  for  tliem. — Acts  17 :  31. 

What  a  wonderful  opportunity  preachers  now 
have  of  comforting  the  people  and  binding  up 
the  brokenhearted  by  fulfilling  the  diAdnely- 
given  commission  instead  of  turning  away  from 
the  doctrines  themselves  and  turning  the  peo- 
ple's minds  away  from  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible. 
Why  should  they  solicit  men  who  make  no  pre- 
tense of  Christianity,  or  any  one  else  for  that 
matter,  to  give  up  their  money  to  carry  on  a 
campaign  which  is  not  authorized  by  the  Bible, 
and  which  brings  neither  comfort,  joj^,  peace, 
nor  satisfaction  to  the  groaning  creati  on  1  Woul  d 
to  God  that  the  clergymen  of  the  land  would 
awaken  to  their  great  privileges  and  duties  at 
this  time.  Would  that  they  would  re-examine 
carefully  the  divine  commission  and  seize  the 
opportunity  to  put  it  into  practice  by  teaching 
the  people  the  great  divinely- given  doctrines 
and  truths  instead  of  purposely  ignoring  them. 

At  this  time,  as  never  before,  the  people  need 
instruction,  correction  and  teaching  in  right- 
eousness. Nothing  is  so  helpful  as  the  doctrine 
of  the  Bible.  "All  scripture  given  by  inspiration 
of  God  is  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof, 
for  correction,  for  instruction  in  righteousness." 
(2.  Timothy  3:16)  The  Interchurch  World 
Movement  says:  "We  have  ignored  the  doc- 
trines." "AVhosoever  transgressetli  and  abidcth 
not  in  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  hath  not  God.  He 
that  abideth  in  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  he  hath 
both  the  Father  and  the  Son."— 2  John  9. 

Are  the  people  being  honestly  dealt  -with  and 
honestly  treated  by  the  clergy  when  these  tell 


them  they  should  unite  in  a  common  action,  in 
a  great  drive  to  get  money  to  carry  on  .an 
organised  system  which  admittedly  mixes  poli- 
tics with  religion,  and  which  frankly  states  that 
it  ignores  doctrine! 

We  are  here  reminded  of  the  words  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln :  "You  can  fool  some  of  the  people 
all  the  time,  and  all  the  people  some  of  the  time ; 
but  you  can't  fool  all  the  people  all  the  time". 
Ere  long  the  eyes  of  the  people  shall  be  opened 
to  the  truth,  and  then  the  knowledge  of  the 
glory  of  the  l^ord  shall  fill  the  earth  as .  the 
waters  fill  the  deep. 

Accused  Bible  Students  Exonerated 

THE  officers  of  the  International  Bible  Stu- 
dents Association,  generally  known  as  Bus- 
sellites,  were  indicted  in  May,  1918,  tried  before 
a  court  and  jury  and  sentenced  to  80  years 
imprisonment  for  an  alleged  violation  of  the 
Espionage  law.  They  applied  for  bail  on  appeal, 
but  bail  was  denied  and  they  were  incarcerated 
in  the  peniteniary.  At  the  end  of  nine  months 
they  Avere  released  on  bail  and  two  months  later 
the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
reversed  the  judgment  because  "they  did  not 
have  a  fair  trial".  They  were  the  only,  men  in 
the  country  arrested  under  this  act  who  wer6 
denied  bail.  The  reversal  of  this  judgment  ^33 
equivalent  to  saying  that  these  men  were  illegal- 
ly and  unjustly  convicted  and  sentenced  and 
illegally  imprisoned.  On  May  5, 1920,  on  motion 
of  the  United  States  District  Attorney,  the 
cases  were  dismissed,  thus  completely  removing 
the  charge  and  vindicating  each  one  of  them. 

The  Brooklyn  Eagle  is  a  sample  of  certain 
papers  that  did  not  make  a  fair  report  of  the 
facts,  with  desire  still  to  prejudice  the  minds  of 
the  people  against  a  religious  organization.  On 
May  6  the  publishers  of  that  paper  requested 
an  interview  from  Mr.  Joseph  F.  Rutherford, 
President  of  the  International  Bible  Students 
Association,  concerning  the  case.  He  declineid 
to  give  it,  assigning  as  a  reason  that  the  Eagle 
would  not  make  a  fair  report.  Upon  a  promii^ 
from  that  paper  that  it  would  publish  exactly 
what  he  said  or  nothing,  he  prepared  a  state- 
ment and  furnished  it  Avith  the  distinct  under- 
standing between  himself  and  the  Eagle  thB,t 
they  would  either  publish  the  statement  as  made 
by  him  or  nothing.  In  keeping  with  its  course, 
it  broke  faith  and  published  a  garbled  state- 
ment, misquoting  him.    The  Golden  Age  has 
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been  furnished  a  copy  of  the  statement  sent  to 
the  Eagle  and  we  here  insert  it: 

"Of  course  we  are  pleased  to  be  relieved  of  the  prose- 
cution that  we  might  give  our  time  wholly  to  the  Lord's 
work  in  which  we  have  been  engaged  for  a  number  of 
years.  As  a  Christian  I  endeavor  not  to  murmur  nor 
complain,  knowing  that  my  experiences  come  to  me  bv 
the  permission  of  the  Lord.  The  Bible  makes  a  clear 
distinction  between  a  Christian  and  a  churchman  or 
religionist.  It  has  been  the  rule  to  persecute  Christiann. 
The  Master  Christ  Jesus  vvas  not  only  misunderstood, 
but  charged  with  sedition  at  the  instance  of  the  religion- 
ists of  his  time  and  caused  to  be  put  to  death.  St. 
Stephen,  St.  Paul,  St.  John,  John  Bunyan,  and  a  long 
list  of  other  followers  of  the  Master  have  been  similarly 
misunderstood,  charged  with  being  against  the  go-'.eni- 
ment  and  prosecuted.  This  is  not  strange,  in  y'w.w  of 
the  fact  that  Jesus  said:  'The  servant  is  not  above  iiis 
master ;  if  they  have  persecuted  me,  they  will  persecute 
you  also'. 

"War  inflames  the  minds  of  the  people  and  often 
advantage  is  taken  of  such  condition  to  accomplisii  a 
selfish  desire. 

"Pastor  Eussell  organized  the  International  Bible 
Students  Association  and  its  work  in  1879.  Because  cf 
adhering  strictly  to  the  Scriptural  teachings,  the  work 
of  this  association  has  not  been  popular  with  ('hureh- 
ianity.  Its  members  have  always  been  conscientiously 
opposed  to  taking  human  life,  believing  in  the  Scriptural 
injunction  r'Thou  shalt  not  kill'  and  'Though  we  walk 
in  the  flesh,  we  do  not  war  after  the  flesh'. 

"At  the  annual  meeting  of  this  association  held  in 
Pittsburgh  Januarj'  6,  1918,  a  resolution  was  adopted 
defining  the  position  of  the  Bible  Students  concerning 
combatant  ser\'ice  in  the  war,  and  asking  that  its  mem- 
bers be  given  the  privileges  of  Section  4  of  the  Selccti-ve 
Service  Act.  Amongst  other  things  that  resolution  said : 
*  The  kingdoms  of  earth  have  mixed  the  religion  nf 
Jesus  Christ  with  the  politics  of  the  world,  which  lias 
resulted  in  confusion  amongst  Christian  peoples,  and 
which  the  Lord  denounces  as  Babylon  and  as  an  abom- 
ination in  his  sight,  .  .  .  and  which  would  bring  upon 
both  the  indignation  of  God,  causing  wars,  revolution 
and  anarchy.' 

"A  committee  bearing  this  resolution  called  upon 
President  Wilson  and  personally  read  and  presented  it 
to  him.    Our  troubles  began  shortly  thereafter. 

"Prior  to  the  war,  a  small  wireless  receiving  instru- 
ment was  placed  on  the  roof  at  Bethel.  It  was  a  gift  to 
Pastor  Eussell  and  was  used  only  by  the  boys  there 
trj'ing  to  learn  the  code.  It  had  no  sending  attachment. 
It  was  impossible  to  send  a  message.  Early  in  1917 
this  apparatus  was  dismantled  and  stored  in  the  base- 
ment. In  the  spring  of  1918,  over-zealous  agents  of  the 
secret  service  had  it  hauled  out  of  the  basemicnt  and 
then  deliberately  delivered  the  false  statement  to  the 
Associated  Press,  and  had  it  heralded  over  the  world, 


that  our  institution  was  m.aintaining  a  powerfiil  wireless, 
sufficient  to  send  messages  across  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Germans.  It  is  obvious  that  the  purpose  was  to  create 
public  prejudice. 

"It  happened  about  this  time  that  a  lawyer  was  placed 
in  charge  cf  the  espionage  cases  at  Washington  who  had 
previously  distinguished  himself  by  prosecuting  Dr. 
Crapsey  for  heresy.  On  May  4,  1918,  a  report  from  that 
quarter  was  filed  in  the  United  States  Senate,  stating 
in  regard  to  our  association:  'We  found  that  its  head- 
quarters have  long  been  reported  as  the  resort  of  German 
agents.'  This  statement  was  either  recklessly  made 
without  any  proof,  or  else  was  a  deliberate  falsehood 
to  create  public  prejudice. 

"Upon  the  theory  that  we  were  in  league  with  the 
Germans,  our  books  of  account  were  seized  and  for  five 
weeks  experts  examined  them,  and  then  returned  them, 
not  having  found  one  penny  which  came  from  a  ques- 
tionable source.  These  reports  appearing  from 'time  to 
time  in  the  press,  however,  increased  the  prejudice 
against  us. 

"  'The  Finished  Mystery'  was  the  seventh  volume  of 
a  series  of  'Studies  in  the  Scriptures'  which  Pastor 
Russell  began  31  years  before  the  war;  and  on  his  death- 
bed he  requested  that  this,  the  seventh  volirme,  be  com- 
pleted by  some  one  else.  The  manuscript  was  practically 
all  complete  before  the  United  States  got  into  'the  war. 
It  is  a  book  of  608  pages,  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
explanation  of  the  prophecy  cf  Ezekiel,  the  book  of 
Revelation,  and  the  Song  of  Solomon. 

"Thousands  of  Bible  Students  had  ordered  this  book 
years  before  the  \var,  knowing  that  it  was  the  intention.. 
to  publish  it.  No  one  connected  with  it  ever  had  any 
thought  of  interfering  with  the  goVernment  or  the  draft. 
This  book  explains  1700  verses  of  the  Bible.  Serious 
objection  was  found  by  the  government  to  the  explana- 
tion of  only  a  part  of  one  verse.  As  quickly  as  it  was- 
ascertained  that  objection  was  made  to  this,  I  personally 
visited  the  Department  of  Justice,  advised  them  that  I 
had  stopped  the  circulation  of  the  book  all  over  the 
United  States,  and  offered  to  take  out  any  objectionable 
part  of  the  book,  that  we  might  go  on  with  our  religious 
work.  From  then  until  now  we  have  not  attempted  to 
sell  or  dispose  of  any  of  those  volumes. 

"Our  trial  came  on  at  a  time  of  great  public  excitement, 
when  the  Germans  Avere  driving  the  Allies.    With  the 
public  prejudice  created  by  the  false  statements  pub- 
lished broadcast,  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  we  were 
convicted  by  the  jury.   Myself  and  associates  took  it  as 
being  permitted  of  the  Lord  for  some  good  purpose  und 
calmly  submitted.  We  hold  no  eimiity  against  any  one. 
Our  purpose  is  to  do  good  and'*  not  to  do  evil.   We  have  . 
never  had  a  feeling  against  the  government;  no  desire 
to  do  any  injuiy  to  the  government;  always  have  heen 
loyal  citizens  and  are  yet  loyal,  recognizing  that  it  is  ' 
one  of  the  highest  duties  of  the  Christian  to  be  law-- 
abiding. .         ,,^ 
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'"When  a  petition  \ra,s  circulated  asking  that  ^re  be 
released  ircm  jail,  700,000  people  signed  it  in  two  weeks. 

"We  are  engaged  in  a  fight  against  no  one.  Our  work 
is  pnrely  to  preach  the  gospel  of  Messiah's  kingdom,  for 
which  he' taught  all  his  followers  to  pray;  and  we  are 
glad  that  it  is  near  at  hand. 

"Since  my  release  from  jail  and  my  recovery  from  a 
great  illness  resulting  from  imprisonment,  I  have  spoken 
to  thousands  of  people  on  the  timely  and  up-to-date 
subject:  'Millions  Now  Living  Will  Never  Die',  and 
made  glad  many  hearts. 

"By  the  Lord's  grace  we  purpose  to  continue  to  make 
proclamation  of  His  message;  because  we  are  convinced 
beyond  a  doubt  that  ivitjiin  five  years  the  people  will 
awaken  to  the  fact  that  they  are  entering  the  period  of 
the  greatest  blessings  man  has  ever  dreamed  could  come 
to  the  world.  We  are  perfectly  ^viUing  to  be  misunder- 
stood and  persecuted  in  order  that  we  might  have  a  part 
in  making  knoi-vn  these  glad  tidings. 

"Our  proseciition  and  persecution  in  the  last  two  years 
has  cost  us  a  great  amount  of  money  and  time,  physical 
inconvenience,  and  has  retarded  our  work ;  but  we  neither 
murmur  nor  complain,  believing  that  in  due  time  the 
I>ord  will  overrule  this,  as  He  has  at  other  times  the 
WTath  of-m.an,  to  his  own  praise. 

"If  every  one  in  the  United  States  were  as  loyal  as 
the  Bible  Students,  there  would  be  no  agitation  against 
the  government,  there  v/ould  be  no  revolutions,  no 
violence,  no  disturbance  of  any  kind.    Everywhere  I  go 


I  urge  the  people  to  calmness  and  to  avoid  strife  and 
contcntio]!,  and  I  appeal  to  the  clergy  that  instead  of 
lending  their  influence  to  persecuting  humble  laymea 
who  are  preaching  the  gospel,  they  tell  the  people  the 
truth  as  to  the  meaning  of  this  great  time  of  stress,  viz., 
that  it  is  a  forerunner  of  the  inauguration  of  Messiah's 
glorious  kingdom  for  the  blessing  of  mankind.  I  do 
this  becatise  His  message  is  the  only  thing  that  will 
comfort  the  hearts  of  the  distressed  an'l  bring  orde? 
out  of  the  present  chaotic  condition. 

"A  distinguished  government  official  has  recently  said ; 
"The  world  is  staggering  on  the  brink  of  chaos.'  If  it 
must  go  into  this  condition,  our  desire  is  that  it  go  in 
with  some  knowledge  upon  which  to  base  a  hope  for  tlx9 
early  reconstruction  of  society  and  the  blessing  of  mail- 
kind.  Whether  persecuted  and  interrupted,  or  permitted 
to  pursue  the  even  tenor  of  our  way,  we  will  continue 
to  strive  to  do  as  we  have  in  the  past,  to  tell  the  people 
of  Messiah's  kingdom,  the  only  panacea  for  the  present 
ills  of  mankind." 

Mr.  Upton  Sinclair  has  recently  published  a 
book  entitled  "The  Brass  Check",  a  study  in 
American  journalism,  in  which  he  exposes  the 
unrighteous  practices  to  which  certain  metro- 
politan papers  will  resort,  the  breaking  of  faith 
such  as  above  indicated  being  a  common  thing. 
In  due  season  we  mil  give  a  full  review  of  Mr. 
Sinclair's  book. 


Shipping  and  Prohibition 

AGEEJAT  hue  and  cry  has  been  made  about 
the  impossibility  of  American  shipping's 
being  a  success  because  of  national  prohibition. 
There  may  be  something  in  this;  but  if  tlie 
liquor  traffic  is  a  curse  to  humanity,  then  better 
forfeit  every  ship  than  carry  the  curse  to  others. 

Twenty-one  vessels  returned  empty  from 
Marseilles  in  December,  for  the  reason  that 
most  of  the  exports  from  that  port  are  of  wine, 
which  is  now  contraband  in  America.  This  is 
not  the  only  loss  that  American  shipping  has 
sustained  on  this  account;  for  when  the  first 
passenger  ship  sailed  for  South  America  and  it 
was  found  she  would  not  carry  liquor,  half  of 
the  bookings  were  cancelled.  This  speaks  better 
for  the  class  of  ships  than  for  the  passengers. 

Chairman  Payne,  of  the  Shipping  Board,  held 
that  since  the  sale  of  liquor  in  the  United  States 
is  prohibited,  its  sale  should  be  prohibited  on 
government-o-wTied  vessels;  and  v/e  think  that 
his  decision  Avas  quite  right.  Besides,  it  may  be 
true,  as  he  suggested,  that  when  the  travelling 
public  finds  there  is  no  liquor  on  American  ves- 
sels, millions  of  people  will  prefer  to  sail  in  them. 


Marine  Repairs 

THE  cost  of  repairs  to  the  Shipping  Board's 
vessels  is  now  about  $1,000,000  per  month. 
During  the  Avar  it  Avas  almost  impossible  to 
spare  vessels  from  the  service  to  maie  repairs; 
and  as  a  consequence  all  drydocks  are  very 
busy,  and  will  be  for  a  long  time  to  come,  thus 
cutting  down  the  available  tonnage  ready  for 
immediate  use.  A  great  many  drydocks  have 
been  added  to  the  American  equipment.  Norfolk 
has  three  new  ones,  built  of  concrete  and  com- 
pleted in  less  than  a  year.  This  is  considered 
a  remarkable  engineering  feat. 

Canals  and  Waterways 

SHIPS  to  the  number  of  2,396  made  use  of 
the  Panama  Canal  in  the  year  1919.  These 
vessels  paid  in  tolls  $6,972,004,  or  about  $3,000 
per  vessel.  The  Canadian  government  has  an 
important  canal  in  view.  It  is  to  consider  a  plan 
for  deepening  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  to  allow 
passage  of  vessels  of  30  feet  draft  to  and  from 
Lake  Ontario.  If  carried  into  effect  this  would 
make  seaports  of  several  great  cities,  now  cut 
off  from  the  high  seas. 
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JUVENILE  BIBLE  STUDY 

ONE  question  f(ir  each  Oay  is  providotl  by  tliis  .lounial.     The  parent  will  find  it  interesting  and  helpful 
to  liave  tlie  child  take  up  the  queslion  each  day  and  to    aid  it  in  finding  the  answer  In  the  Scriptures, 
thus  developing  a  knowledge  oC  the  Cibie  and  learning  vrhere  to  fuul  in  it  the  infoi'ination  wiiich  is  desired. 


1.  Did  God  create  only  Adam  of  dust? 
Answer:    See  Genesis  1:11,  12,  24;    2:9.  in. 

2.  Who  named  all  of  the  beasts,  birds,  fish,  etc.? 
Answer:    Sec  Genesis  2:19,  20. 

3.  Why  did  God  jyrcpare  tJ>c  garden  for  A'Jani? 
Answer;    Because   the  earth   was   Jiot   th^n   perleet. 

He  made  the  pcrfcet  garden  for  Adam's  home. 

4.  What  ivere  Adam  and  Eve  comnianded  to  do? 
Ans^ver :    See  Genesis  1 :  28. 

5.  When  and  how  will  the  earth  he  filled — re- 
[»•  plenished — ivith  Adam's  race? 

Answer:  Sec  John  ."5:28,  20;  Acts  2i:l."i;  Tsa^ah 
35:X0;  Acts  17:  31,  32;  3:20,21;  i:.:  14-17;  Zeph- 
aniah  3:8,  9. 

6.  Were  Adam  and  Eve  on  trial  for  life? 
Answer:    See  Genesis  2:17;    Roniaris  5:12. 

7.  If  Adam  had  obeyed  God,  would  he  have 
gone  to  heaven? 

Answer:  God  did  not  promise  Adam  a  heavenly 
home,  but  an  earthly  one. 


8.  T)id  Adam  and  Eve  fail  in  their  trial  for  lifcf 

An.-'wer:    Yes. — Genesis   3:6. 

9.  Did  God  blame  Eve  for  Adam's  sin? 
Answer  :  Sec  1  Timothy  2  :  14;  Romans  5 :  12,  16, 18. 

10.  Hoiv  did  God  ininish  Adam?  ■ 

Answer:    See  Gencins  2:17:    3:19,  20;   Eomans  6: 
23;    5:12,16,18;   1  Corinthians  15 :  23. 

11.  Arc  the  dead  conscious? 

Answer :  See  Ecclesiastes  9 :  5,  10 ;  3 :  19,  20 ;  Psalm 
14G:4;   6:5;    1  Corinthians  15:18;   2  Peter  2:12.  ' 

12.  Will  the  dead  ever  live  again?  : 
Ansv,-er:    See  .John  5:28.  29;   1  Corinthians  15:12, 

22,  23;    Acts  17:31;    24:15;    Revelation  20:13,  13'. 

13.  Why  will  all  of  the  dead  he  raised? 
Answer :    See  1  Timothy  2 :  5,  6  ;  Hosea  13  :  14 ;  Acis 

24:14.  15;    Lnivc  9:11;'  1  Corinthians  15:13-18. 

14.  Did  Adam  alone  suffer  the  death  penalty? 

Answer:    See  Romans  5:12,  18;   Ezekiel  18:2;    1 
'Corinthians  15 :  22 ;  Ecclesiastes  3 :  30 ;  Rom.  3 :  10,  23. 
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Another  Boll -Worm  Coming 


By  n.  E.  Coffc.]) 


Another  Boll-Worm  Coming... 

Distress   In    Alberta 

Is  It  a  Fair  Wase? 


COTTON"  is  the  money  crop  of  the  Soutli,  a 
most  essentia]  contribution  to  civilization. 
Its  fleecy  staple  clothes  the  teeming  millions, 
and  the  by-products  from  the  seed  are  an  im- 
portant source  of  food  for  man  arfti  bed'st. 
Hence  the  welfare  of  this  plant  engages  our 
attention  and  causes  us  all  concern  directly  or 
indirectly. 

The  Mexican  boll-weeyjl 
was  the  first  serious  pest  to 
attack  the  cotton-plant.  In 
1893  it  made  its  appearance 
in  a ,  far-off  comer  of  the 

.  '"Sunny  South"  (Texas),  mi- 
grated into  the  United  States ' 
•via  the  Mexican  border,  and 
thus  getting  its  name.  In 
1907  it  had  crossed  Louis- 
iana into  the  United  States 
from  Texas  and  had  invaded 
Mississippi.  It  has  now  ad- 
vanced over  the  principal 
cotton-growing  sections  of 
the  South  and  causes  an  es- 

,  timated  annualloss  of  $40,- 
OQ0,OOO,  Avhile  another  $20,- 
000,000  loss  is  accredited  to 

,  insects  of  less  destructive 
tendencies. 

Another  and  yet  deadlier  insect  now  threatens 
King  Cotton  in  his  adopted  habitat,  the  Southern 

'  States,  Avhere  seven-tenths  of  the  world's  supply 
is  produced.  The  pink  boU-worm  has  crossed 
over  from  Mexico  and  made  its  appearance  in 
Texas.  This  boll-v/orm  is  cotton's  most  deStruc- 

'  tive  insect  enemy.  It  frequently  reduces  the 
yield  of  lint  fifty  percent  and  greatly  diminishes 
the  amount  of  oil  produced  by  the  seed.  Once  it 
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gains  a  foothold,  it  spreads  like  wildfire  and  is 
impossible  to  control.  This  insect  has  reduced 
the  yield  on  what  Avas  formerly  some  of  Mexico's 
best  cotton  land  to  a  point  where  cotton-growing_ 
lias  had  to  be  aiiandoiiod  as  unprofitable.  It  is 
conservatively  cslianated  that  were  this  pest  t^ 
gain  a  foolhold.it  would  cause  the  cotton  farmer 
an  annual  loss  of  $50,000,000, 
a  total  almost  as  great  as  tfie 
loss  from  all  other  insect  en- 
emies comjiined. 

Therefore,  speedy  steps 
were  taken  to  eradicate  the . 
noxious  worm.  An  embargo 
was  placed  on  cotton-seed 
shipments  from  Mexico ;  and 
as  a  first  step  toward  eradi- 
cating the  pest  10,000  acres 
of  land  were  completely 
razed,  i.  e.,  cleared  of  all 
stalks,  bolls,  leaves,  etc ' 
Hunting  for  a  needle  in  a 
haystack  would  hardly  be. 
less  tiresome  than  tMs  huge 
task  undertaken  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  at  a 
large  outlay  of  time  and 
money.  It  is  claimed  that 
the  undertaking  was  a  success ;  but  all  danger  is 
evidently  not  passed,  since  Louisiana  has  re- 
cently passed  an  embargo  on  cotton,  seed,  etc., 
coming  from  Texas.  Close  watch  and  vigilance 
wUl  be  necessary  in  order  to  keep  the  pink  boll- 
v/orm  from  making  further  inroads. 

At  present  man  is  struggling  against  great 
odds,  but  the  Bible  promises  that  it  will  not  be 
always  thus.  Before  the  Scripture,  "They  shall 
not  hurt  nor  destroy  in  my  holy  mountain  [kin®^| 
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dom]"  (Isaiah  11:9),  becomes  an  actuality, 
injurious  insects  and  parasites  must  go.  God 
v/ith  His  boundless  resources  will  devise  a  way 
for  their  elimination,  and  a  natural  way.  There 
6re  scientists  who  claim  that  the  earth  is  envel- 
oped in  an  electrical  ring,  and  that  its  descent 
upon  the  earth  shortly  will  bring  about  the 
destruction  of  injurious  insects,  parasites,  etc. 
This  may  be  the  method  the  Lord  will  use ;  and 
if  so,  these  wise  men  have  reasoned  correctly. 
Meantime,  let  us  look  forward  expectantly  in 
anticipation  of  the  Golden  Age  when  the  promis- 
ed blessings  will  be  ours;  for  not  one  of  God's 
promises  can  fail. — Matthew  5 :  18. 

Distress  in  Alberta  By  ciaua  mtchum 

MB.  Editor  :  In  one  of  your  recent  issues  you 
spoke  of  a  "creeping  famine".  It  looks  to 
me  as  if  we  are  face  to  face  with  something  of 
that  kind  in  this  western  country.  Our  winter 
started  October  20,  1919,  which  is  unusually 
early  for  us.  A  deep  snow,  came,  followed  by 
severe  cold  v/eather  with  no  let-up.  We  usually 
have  four  to  six  weeks  of  Indian  summer  in 
November  and  December,  but  had  none  in  1919. 

The  result  of  this  unusually  severe  weather 
was  that  the  animals  and  birds  on  our  farms  had 
not  time  to  grow  their  winter  coats,  and  I  lost 
most  of  my  fowl  right  at  the  start.  The  stock 
also  suffered.  The  feed  was  out  in  the  field ;  and 
as  the  weather  did  not  break  up,  the  getting  of 
this  food  to  the  animals  was  slow,  hard  work. 

This  weather  also  deprived  us  of  means  for 
getting  our  threshing  done.  Neighbors  could  not 
assist  one  another  as  usual.  This  left  us  with 
almost  nothing  to  feed  to  our  stock,  and  we  have 
had  to  seU  off  everj^thing  that  the  butcher  would 
take,  to  save  feed.  Old  hay  and  straw  brought  a 
big  price,  and  now  there  is  none  to  be  had  at  any 
price  in  the  section  in  which  I  live. 

Spring  is  now  here,  but  our  horses  are  thin 
and  weak  from  insufficient  food.  Some  of  them 
are  too  weak  to  stand,  and  some  of  them  have 
died.  The  brood  mares  are  too  weak  to  keep 
colts  and  work,  so  we  are  one-third  short  on 
horses  and  are  unable  to  feed  those  we  do  have 
until  we  can  get  our  crops  in. 

The  spring  is  late  and  wet.  There  are  very 
few  places  where  a  tractor  will  go  through 
muddy  fields ;  and  even  if  we  could  use  tractors 
we  cannot  get  them,  for  credit  is  very  hard  to 
obtain,  after  such  a  season  as  we  have  passed 
through.  When  we  were  forced  to  sell  off  our 


stock  last  faU  the  butchers  gave  us  almost  noth- 
ing for  good  stock — $3  to  $15  a  head  for  calves 
up  to  two  years  old — so  that  we  have  no  funds 
•with  which  to  buy  tractors  outright. 

With  a  wet  spring  the  seed  will  not  root  low 
and  the  hot  summers  burn  up  the  young  plants 
before  they  mature,  while  wet  summers  result 
in  lots  of  straw  and  chaff,  but  wheat  kernels 
mil  iiot  form.  Present  indications,  therefore, 
are  for  a  very  poor  crop  in  1920;  and  this  has 
happened  frequently  in  recent  years  throughout 
aU  Western  Canada. 

Under  these  conditions,  with  grain  at  its 
present  market  price,  and  hay  for  the  farmer 
costing  $60  to  $100  a  ton  and  straw  costing  $30 
to  $50  a  ton,  what  has  become  of  our  life  work, 
what  will  keep  life  together,  where  shall  we 
get  broad  for  our  babies,  and  what  will  the  world 
do  that  is  looking  to  us  for  foodi  I  suppose  you 
win  say  that  your  Golden  Age  will  solve  these 
problems,  and  it  looks  as  though  it  is  the  only 
thing  that  would  do  so.  Well!  Let  it  come. 
I  am  ready! 

Is  It  a  Fair  Wage? 

ACCORDING  to  an  ancient  system  of  eco- 
nomics the  basic  or  lowest  wage  a  man 
could  work  for  would  be  one  that  would  barely 
keep  him  and  a  family  alive.  This  was  tenned 
the  subsistence  wage.  Any  higher  wage  was  so 
much  gain  for  the  worker ;  for  he  was  thus  much 
farther  from  the  starvation  line.  The  subsist- 
ence wage  is  small.  It  talces  but  little  to  Iceep 
people  alive  in  some  countries.  For  example, 
the  susbsistence  wage  in  China  and  in  India' 
would  be  measured  with  a  few  cents. 

But  Americans  do  not  want  any  one  in  their 
country  to  live  on  the  native  Chinese  or  Indian 
basis.  The  subsistence  wage  is  not  the  American 
wage;  and  the  minimum  American  standard  of 
living,  according  to  the  National  Industrial  Con- 
ference of  Lawrence,  Massachusetts,  calls  for  ■ 
$1,385.79  a  year.  The  country,  however,  is  not 
desirous  of  having  its  people  live  on  a  minimum 
standard ;  and  a  slightly  more  liberal  American 
standard  is  set  at  $1,658.04,  for  a  family  of  five. 
This  may  be  taken  as  a  normal  minimum  in 
estimating  the  wage  condition  of  individuals 
or  classes,  though  some  authorities  suggest  a-, 
higher  figure. 

When  the  railway  express  employes  in  Middle 
West  cities  were  getting  $107.50  to  $119  a  month 
and  asked  for  a  flat  increase  of  $35  a  month,  was 
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it  a  reasonable  demand?  On  a  yearly  basis  of 
300  days  the  salaries  were  $1,290  to  $1,428,  or 
22%  to  14%  under  a  minimmn  American  wage. 
The  wage  asked  for  was  $1,710  to  $1,848,  or  3% 
to  11%  above  the  American  wage,  as  figured 
for  a  laborer.  Is  it  reasonable  to  pay  a  man 
cariying  the  responsibility  and  calling  for  the 
intelligence  and  fidelity  of  an  express  position 
only  3%  to  11%  more  than  a  day  laborer? 

Considerable  ado  was  made  over  the  10% 
increase  given  by  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration to  its  employes,  shortly  after  the  steel 
strilce  had  failed.  Much  was  made  of  the  fact 
th£!,t  since  1915  the  laborers  had  been  advanced 
144%.  The  day  laborers  had  been  getting  $4.C2 
and  went  to  $5.08  for  a  10-hour  day,  including 
two  hours  overtime.  This  makes  tiie  new  wage 
$1,524  a  year,  if  a  man  works  300  days  a  year, 
which  few  do.  On  the  $1,658  American  labor 
basis  the  Steel  laborers  are  still  8%  under  the 
wage  that  such  a  worker  ought  to  get  in 
America.  The  fairness  of  the  former  vrage  of 
$2  a  day,  or  $600  a  year,  may  be  estimated  by 
making  use  of  the  Bradstreet  price  index  for 
1915,  which  was  10.65,  and  that  for  February, 
1920,  which  was  20.87.  This,  when  divided  into 
the  total  wage,  gives  the  number  of  articles  of 
the  same  kind  purchasable  with  the  money  at 
the  time.  The  $600  wage  divided  by  the  10.65 
price  index  gives  563;  and  the  $1,658  wage 
divided  by  the  20.87  price  index  gives  794.  In 
other  words,  a  fair  American  wage  for  a  laborer 
would  buy  794  articles,  and  to  enjoy  that 
standard  of  living  the  1915  laborer  should  have 
been  able  to  buy  that  number  of  articles  -with 
his  wage.  But  his  1915  wage  would  buy  him  only 
563  articles.  Therefore,  he  was  obliged  to  live 
on  a  standard  of  living  Smiths  of  a  fair  living 
or  expressed  as  a  percent,  71%  of  a  fair  living, 
or  29%  below  what  he  ought  to  have  been  living 
at.  The  $2  wage  was  unfair  to  the  laborer  and 
Ms  family  by  about  30%.  To  come  up  to  a  fair 
living,  the  $2  wage  should  have  been  increased 
from  1915,  not  144%,  but  176%  ;  and  until  it  is, 
the  Steel  worker  must  keep  living  on  standards 
below  what  Americans  ought  to  have  the  chance 
to  live  on. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  and  Eubber  Company 
announced  that  it  would  make  the  minimum 
wage  for  male  employes  $6  a  day  or,  on  full 
time,  $1,800  a  year.  This  is  about  9%  higher 
than  the  American  standard  foregoing;  and  the 
question  whether  it  is  a  fair  wage  for  a  laborer, 


hangs  on  the  question  whether  a  day  laborer  in 
the  rubber  industry,  with  its  peculiar  require- 
ments and  temptations,  ought  to  get  at  least 
9%  more  than  the  average. 

In  New  York  City  the  18,000  elevator  oper- 
ators recently  asked  for  a  raise  from  $6.50  for 
an  eight-hour  day,  to  $8.00,  or  from  $1,950  to 
$2,400  a  year,  if  the  work  called  for  300  days  a 
year.  The  fairness  of  the  $2,400  wage  depends 
on  when  the  $1,950  wage  Avas  established,  on  the 
principle  that  it  is  right  for  the  wage  to  purchase 
at  least  the  same  amount  of  goods  from  year  to 
year,  and  wrong  to  penalize  a  worker  merely 
because  prices  go  up.  The  comparison  may  be 
made  by  using  the  Bradstreet  price  index,  which 
was  respectively  by  years,  1915,  9.85;  1916, 
11.83;  1917,  15.66;  1918,  18.72;  1919,  18.66; 
and  February  1920, 20.87.  The  quotient  obtained 
by  dividing  this  average  price  into  the  wage  for 
the  year,  gives  the  number  of  articles  of  the 
same  kind  purchasable  with  the  wage,  and  makes 
possible  a  comparison  of  the  real  value  of  the 
Avage.  Some  discrepancy  might  come  from  the 
fact  that  this  price  index  is  the  average  price 
of  96  articles  at  wholesale,  whUe  the  man  on  the 
street  buys  only  the  things  that  he  and  his 
family  use.  But  the  resulting  figures  are  not 
materially  different.  For  the  wage  of  each  of 
the  years  to  equal  the  $2,400  asked  for  now, 
it  should  have  been  respectivelv,  1919,  $2,145; 
1918,  $2,152;  1917,  $1,800;  1916,  $1,358;  1915, 
$1,132.  To  put  the  matter  where  it  can  be 
figured  readily,  for  every  dollar  of  wage  re- 
ceived in  1915,  the  worker,  without  receiving 
any  raise  in  the  purchasing  power  of  his  wages, 
ought  to  receive  the  following  amount  each  year, 
1916,  $1.20;  1917,  $1.59;  1918,  $1.90;  1919,  $1.90; 
February,  1920,  $2.12.  With  these  figures  any 
one  can  calculate  what  his  real  wage  position  is 
compared  with  1 915  or  the  following  years,  and 
see  whether  with  all  the  increase  received  he 
has  been  going  ahead  or  astern  in  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  his  wages,  measured  in  terms  of 
tlie  Bradstreet  price  index. 

Among  the  most  poorly  paid  workers  are 
those  in  the  textile  industry.  In  Massachusetts 
the  average  weekly  wage  of  9,598,  or  17%  of 
the  men  workers,  was  imder  $15 ;  that  of  28,621, 
or  51%,  was  tinder  $20;  that  of  43,356,  or  87%, 
was  under  $25.  It  is  seldom  that  textile  workers 
can  get  300  days  work  a  year ;  but  even  if  they 
did,  the  annual  wage  would  have  been  $780, 
$1,040  and  $1,300,  or  47%,  63%  and  78%  of  a 
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fair  American  living,  as  fignred  for  a  laborer 
with  a  family  of  four.  The  effect  is  that  several 
members  of  a  family  have  to  work  in  order  to 
earn  the  living  for  the  family. 

It  is  not  likely  that  the  existing  situation  can 
be  helped  very  much  under  present  conditions. 
To  raise  the  real  wage  of  all  the  men  of  the 
country  to  the  $1,658  American  basis  is  impos- 
sible; for  though  the  money  wage  might  be  in- 
creased, there  are  not  the  goods  produced  to 
give  all  the  people  the  Idnd  and  quantity  of 
things  they  ought  to  have  to  meet  this  standard. 
A  variety  of  factors  has  combined  to  reduce  the 
volume  of  goods  produced,  the  producing  power 
of  workers  being  stated  to  have  declined  about 
40%  from  what  it  was  before  the  war.  There 
does  not  seem  to  be  the  incentive  to  rouse  the 
people  to  the  pitch  of  efficient  work  requisite  for 
all  to  enjoy  a  really  American  standard  of  living. 

Such  an  incentive,  however,  is  destined  to 
appear  ere  long.  The  Golden  Age  is  at  the 
doors;  and  when  men  everywhere  have  the  feel- 
ing that  they  are  to  one  another  as  brothers,  as 
they  will  when  the  .present  period  of  unrest  is 
passed,  everyone  will  be  a  worker,  and  will 
Avork  for  the  happiness  to  be  found  in  fruitful, 
artistic  work,  and  for  very  love  of  all  the  human 
members  of  the  universal  brotherhood  that  will 
then  exist  in  that  good  time  coming. 

Sharing  Ford's  Prosperity 

IF  the  earnings  of  the  Foi'd  Motor  Company 
(Avhere  the  minimum  wages  are  $6  per  day, 
and  not  $8  as  previously  stated  in  The  Golden 
Age)  permit,  the  holders  of  employes'  6%  cer- 
tificates will  be  credited  a  higher  return  than 
the  6%  guarantee.  Only  employes  are  permit- 
ted to  secure  or  hold  these  certificates,  and  the 
arrangement  is  designed  to  enable  the  workers 
in  Ford  plants  to  share  in  Ford  prosperity. 

Up  to  one-third  of  his  pay  an  employe  may 
devote  his  earnings  to  an  investment  in  these 
highly  desirable  securities.  The  money  cannot 
be  paid  from  bank  deposits  or  other  funds,  but 
must  be  authorized  from  current  earnings  with- 
in five  days  after  pay-day.  As  not  every  worker 
can  take  in  a  single  month  one  of  the  $100, 
$500  or  $1,000  units,  he  is  credited  interest  at 
3%  on  amounts  subscribed  until  the  proper 
amount  is  reached. 

On  30  days'  notice  an  employe  may  demand 
the  money  for 'his  certificates;  but  the  30-day 
provision  is  for  emergency  use,  as  the  certifi- 


cates are  paid  off  on  demand,  with  interest  at 
6%.   At  death  the  certificates  become  payable 
to  the  employe's  personal  representative,  though^ 
the  directors  of  the  Company  may  hold  the 
investment  for  them  as  an  income-producing 
fund,  this  being  evidently  for  the  protection  of  - 
survivors  liable  to  be  imposed  on.  If  the  Ford 
concern  should  decide  to  issue  a  more  favorable  - 
form  of  certificate,  it  may  exchange  them  for 
the  less  desirable  ones  held  by  employes,  and 
it  may  pay  them  off  in  cash  at  any  time. 

This  is  a  good  addition  to  the  Ford  1914  - 
profit-sharing  plan  and  the  cash-bonus  plan  of 
1920,  and  is  an  indication  of  the  steps  being 
taken  by  many  right-minded  employers  to  do 
the  right  thing  by  those  that  work  for  them. 
The  Ford  industries  are  notable  among  Amer- 
ican concerns,  not  merely  for  their  size  and  ■ 
their  success,  but  for  the  Golden-Age  attitude 
of  the  management. 

Are  Workers  Abandoning  Seattle? 

SEATTLE,  it  is  reported,  is  not  enjoying  the 
business  boom  of  the  remainder  of  the  .- 
country.  Perhaps  the  city  was  overdone  in  the 
extraordinary  rise  it  had  for  several  decades. , , 
Just  now  another  cause  seems  to  be  operating;^^ 

The  foUoAving  items  show  the  temporary  de-Q 
cline  of  the  city.  Houses  are  beginning  to  stand  '^ 
vacant  in  the  workers'  section.  Increasing  jf 
immbers  of  small  mortgages  are  sought  by  small  ^ 
house  owners  apparently  unable  to  contintie  ^^ 
their  payments.  In  one  industrial  district  there  ^ 
is  a  decrease  of  40%  in  the  number  of  men  using  3 
the  street-cars.  The  street  railway  concern  is'i? 
said  to  show  a  groAving  deficit  in  receipts  from  '^J 
rides  by  working  people.  Many  thousands  of-'i 
dollars  are  being  withdrawn  from  banks  that.-*? 
carry  deposits  of  workers.  Many  joumejrmen  .-^ 
tailors  are  reported  to  be  about  to  leave  the  city,  /t 

The  movement  of  Avorkingmen  eastward  is  "li 
said  to  be  helped  by  the  Seattle  trades  unions.'^ 
One  union  reports  200  vacancies  in  the  East,-^ 
which  are  to  be  filled  by  Seattle  workers.  The  % 
Seattle  carpenters'  imion  has  sent  letters  td  & 
every  city  to  be  posted  in  union  halls  to  tbe^^ 
effect  that  they  do  not  regard  that  city  a  good^^ 
place  for  union  men  to  come  to.  The  metal; 
trades  unions  are  assisting  the  exit  of  workers, 
Tliis  astonishing  condition  in  a  hitherto  ex- 
tremely prosperous  and  attractive  city  is  re-  J*| 
garded  as  owing  to  the  attitude  of  .employers'-^ 
toward  union  men.    Since  the  great  ■  strike  &":^ 
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year  or  so  ago,  every  effort  has  been  made  in  the 
name  of  Americanism  to  break  do-wn  the  labor 
unions.  Union  men  have  been  discharged  and 
locked  out,  until  they  have  begun  to  retaliate 
with  a  systematic  campaign  for  the  removal  of 
labor  from  the  Pacific  coast  to  more  hospitable 
sections  of  the  country. 

It  is  a  long  cry  from  the  discord  of  Seattle  to 
'  the  conditions  that  are  promised  in  the  Golden 
Age;  but  there  is  absolutely  no  doubt  that  the 
time  is  at  hand  when  the  better  day  will  dawn 
and  workers  and  employers  will  labor  together, 
-not  merely  in  peace,  but  in  brotherliness, 

Negro  Facts  Appreciated         By  Arthur  n.  Jennings, 

(Chairman,  So7ia  of  Confederate  Veterans) 

ly/TR.  Editor:  I  wish  to  congratulate  you  upoji 
•1-Vi.  the  fairness  and  justice  which  distinguishes 
your  article  entitled  "American  Negro",  in  this 
May  26th  number  of  The  Golden  Age,  whicli  I 
have  just  seen. 

It  is  astonishing  to  see,  in  a  journal  published 
in  the  North,  an  article  which  shows  in  every 
line  a  determined  effort  to  be  fair  and  to  present 
the  truth,  without  prejudice  toward  one  section 
or  hypocritical  pretensions  toward  another. 

Your  remarks  regarding  the  beginning  of 
slavery  are  true,  but  they  could  have  gone  much 
farther;  for  it  is  a  fact  that  the  North  (New 
England  and  New  York)  had  a  practical  mo- 
nopoly on  the  slave  trade.  Hundreds  of  ships 
plying  from  Boston,  Newport,  Providence  and 
New  York  made  the  Congo  regularly,  trading 
mm  for  negroes,  whom  they  brought  here  and 
sold  to  South  American  countries  and  the 
Southern  states.  Faneuil  Hall  of  Boston,  the 
famed  '"Temple  of  Liberty",  was  built  with  slave 
money,  it  is  said;  for  Peter  Faneuil  was  a 
slave  dealer  and  made  his  fortune  that  way. 
Much  of  the  prominence  of  the  slave-trading 
cities  mentioned  above  came  from  their  slave- 
.  trading  prosperity.  Girard  College  was  fomided 
with  money  that  Girard  made  on  his  slaves, 
whom  he  worked  on  a  Louisiana  plantation. 
The  first  slave  ship  was  the  "Desire",  which 
sailed  from  Marblehead,  Mass, ;  and  the  last  one, 
tlie  "Nightingale",  captured  by  a  U.  S.  man- 
of-war  off  the  African  coast  with  900  slaves 
aboard  after  the  war  between  the  States  had 
started,  was  a  New  England  ship.  It  was  a 
pre-war  taunt  tliat  "the  North  sold  slaves,  the 
South  only  bought  them";  and  it  is  a  historic 
;tibat  the  reasons  why  there  were  no  resident 


slaves  in  the  North  were  purely  economic,  not 
in  any  way  whatever  humanitarian. 

In  no  one  way  is  the  history  of  our  country 
more  distorted  (and  it  is  a  fabric  of  distortions) 
than  on  the  subject  of  slavery — its  institution, 
its  progress,  and  its  abolishment.  And  the 
section  most  responsible  for  it  all  points  the 
finger  of  reproach  at  the  section  least  respon- 
sible, while  jingling  in  their  pockets  the  money 
they  obtained  for  the  slaves  they  sold  them. 

The  Real  Trouble 

A  Baptist  pastor  in  Toledo  said  to  a  min- 
isterial conference :  "Not  until  we  min- 
isters get  religion  ourselves  can  we  expect  to 
deal  wisely  with  the  Negro  problem" ;  and  The 
Federal  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  Amer- 
ica has  issued  a  call  urging  that  the  Negro  be 
granted  economic  and  coimnunity  justice.  They 
denounce  the  treason  and  anarchy  of  lynch  law, 
and  add;  "Communities  that  have  expressed 
horror  over  atrocities  abroad,  have  seen,  almost 
unmoved  and  silent,  men  beaten,  hanged  and 
also  burned  by  the  mob". 

The  Mulatto  Question 

IN  South  Africa  there  are  600,000  mulattoes, 
in  the  West  Indies  a  like  number,  and  in 
the  United  States  tliere  are  close  to  3,000,000. 
The  colored  population  of  Porto  Eico  is  more 
than  six-sevenths  mulatto.  Since  1850  the  per- 
centage of  mulattoes  among  the  blacks  has  in- 
creased from  11%  to  20%.  However,  this  does 
not  mean,  as  some  have  hastily  concluded,  ih&t 
3,000,000  children  in  the  United  States  have 
white  fathers  and  black  mothers.  It  merely 
means  that  there  are  3,000,000  who  have  some 
white  blood  in  them,  and  in  a  few  generations 
it  might  easUy  happen  that  all  the  colored  race 
would  become  mulattoes  through  the  intermar- 
riage of  blacks  and  mulattoes  without  the  ad- 
dition of  any  white  blood  whatever. 

Education  in  Palestine 

SIXTY-TWO  Hebrew  schools  with  390  teach- 
ers and  8,805  pupils  are  being  operated  in 
Jerusalem  by  the  Board  of  Education  of  the 
Zionist  Commission,  a  report  to  the  Zionist 
Organization  of  America  states.  The  schools 
are  conducted  entirely  in  Hebrew. 

Practically  all  education  in  Palestine  is  di- 
rected by  the  Zionist  Commission,  whose  activ- 
ities in  establishing  schools  have  extended  as 
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far  as  the  estat)lishment  of  a  Jewish  school 
solely  for  Arab  children.  Included  in  the  schools 
maiiitained  by  the  Zionists  in  Jerusalem  are  a 
Hebrew  Teadiers'  Senainary,  two  high  schools, 
an  art  school,  nine  primaxy  schools,  twelve  kin- 
dergartens, seven  technical  schools  and  twenty- 
eight  religious  schools. 

The  technical  schools  include  schools  for 
embroidery  and  lace  work,  sewing,  copper  work, 
filigree  and  weaving.  Evening  classes,  including 
law  lectures  and  advanced  courses  in  Hebrew, 
are  held  in  many  of  the  schools. 

The  Hebrew  University,  now  under  construc- 
tion on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  -niU  have  several  of 
its  buildings  completed  by  tlie  end  of  this  year, 
according  to  a  recent  announcement  of  its 
desigAer  and  builder,  Prof.  Patrick  Geddes  of 
the  tJniversity  of  Edinburgh,  a  noted  town- 
planner,  working  on  the  restoration  of  Palestine 
under  commission  from  the  Zionist  Organiza- 
tion. 

No  other  nation  has  been  so  distinguished  as 
the  Jews  for  their  cultivation  of  education. 
Under  their  hand,  schools,  colleges  and  univer- 
sities have  sprung  up  wherever  there  have  been 
prosperous  Jewish  communities.  True  to  their 
traditions  the  first  move  is  to  equip  their  Home 
Land  with  what  will  doubtless  become  the  best 
institutions  of  the  world. 

Insurance  Business  Profitable 

THE  annual  report  of  Frank  T.  Ellsworth, 
Commissioner  of  Insurance  for  Michigan, 
shows  that  for  the  year  1919  the  peoplie  of 
Michigan  paid  to  stock  and  mutual  life  insur- 
ance companies  in  premiums  the  sum  of  $32,- 
166,294,  while  the  total  death  loss  in  the  state 
of  Michigan  during  the  same  period  amounted 
to  $9,524,911.  The  difference  between  these  two 
amounts  is  $22,641,383.  Obviously  the  insurance 
business  is  a  profitable  business.  Obviously,  too, 
the  insurance  companies  are  in  a  position  to 
give  22,641,383  reasons  to  the  politicians  of 
Michigan  why  insurance  should  continue  to  be  a 
private  business,  and  why  the  state  should  not 
conduct  it  in  the  efficient,  not  to  say,  profitable 
way  in  which  it  is  now  conducted. 

An  elderly  friend,  calling  attention  to  these 
figures,  says: 

"The  average  policy  runs  seven  years.  In  other  words, 
ibt  every  doUar  the  public  pays  in'  seven  years  they 
secure  back  thirty  cents.  They  could  have  put  this 
money  in  a  bank  and  divided  $32,166,294  immediately. 


They  could  have  bought  city  bonds  and  had  abovtt  .  j 
$34,000,000  to  divide  in  seven  years."    . 

What  is  going  on  in  Michigan  is  going  on  in 
every  state  in  the  Union. 

Improvements  in  Ships 

A  COMPELLING  emergency,  the  war,  forced  to 
•  the  front  some  inventions  that  would  have 
been  long  in  attaining  the  importance  they  so 
quickly  developed.  One  of  these  was  the  eleciric 
welding  process.  This  process  was  used  in  tit© 
repair  of  the  sabotaged  German  ships  seized  in 
American  ports,  and  has  worked  so  remarkably 
well  that  it  bids  fair  to  revolutionize  the  ship- 
building of  the  future. 

It  has  been  discovered  that  the  tensile  strength' 
of  welded  joints  is  90%  to  95%  of  the  original 
plates  as  against  65%  to  70%  in  riveted  joints, 
and  microscopic  and  metallurgical  tests  hav© 
shown  that  the  two  metals  are  fused  together  so 
perfectly  that  no  line  of  demarcation  between 
them  can  be  discerned.  The  riveted  joints  are 
slightly  more  elastic  tlian  the  welded  joints. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  ships  specially 
designed  for  electric  welding  can  be  built  at  a 
saving  of  25%  over  present  methods  and  in  , 
25%  less  time.  There  is  also  a  saving  of  10% 
in  material  as  compared  to  the  riveting  process. 
This  means  that  a  ship  of  9,500  deadweight  tons 
carries  500  tons  of  useless  rivets  and  over* 
lapped  plates,  and  that  in  lieu  of  these  could 
carry  500  tons  more  of  cargo. 

The  reenforced  concrete  vessel  was  an  inter- 
esting experiment.  It  is  too  early  yet  to  pass  , 
final  judgment  upon  this  form  of  construction, 
but  at  this  time  it  seems  somewhat  doubtful. 
The  hope  that  they  could  be  built  more  quickly  ,-; 
than  steel  vessels  was  not  justified,  and  the 
designs  first  made  required  strengthening,  but 
this  difficulty  was  not  unlocked  for  and  wa.8 
easily  surmounted.  The  average  time  of  con- 
structing a  concrete  hull  was  seven  months,  the 
same  as  steel.  This  could  probably  be  reduced 
considerably. 

The  largest  concrete  vessels  thus  far  built  wm'i'-, 
420  feet  long  between  perpendiculars,  36  feet    ' 
moulded  depth  and  54  feet  beam.   They  have 
behaved  well  in   all  weathers,   showing  less 
vibration  than  steel  ships,  with  a  considerably 
increased  period  in  the  roll.  A  few  shear  cracks 
have  been  observed  in  all  the  shells  and  bxiUfr  ■ 
heads  of  the  three  cargo  vessels  and  tw^o^^ 
barges  fixst  placed  in  use.  Concrete  ships -tof" 
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easily  damaged  in  docldng.  Any  severe  con- 
•  eentrated  blow  shatters  the  concrete ;  but  repairs 
»re  simple,  cost  little  and  can  be  effected  with  a 
minimum  loss  of  time.  One  of  the  concrete  ships 
ran  onto  a  reef  on  the  Maine  coast,  and  ripped 
both  sides  open  the  whole  length  of  the  vessel. 
But  the  frames  were  uninjured,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  vessel  can  be  raised  and  put  into  use. 
Concrete  ships  have  a  greater  carrying  ca- 
pacity for  bulky  cargoes,  such  as  cotton  or  fruit, 
and  a  smaller  capacity  than  steel  for  heavy 
cargoes  such  as  steel,  coal  or  oil,  in  which  the 
deadweight  capacity  is  reached  before  the  hold 
spaces  are  filled. 

Many  of  the  new  American  ships  are  fitted  to 
use  oil  as  fuel.  There  is  10%  more  cargo  space 
in  a  motor  ship  than  in  one  fitted  to  operate 
with  triple-expansion  steam  engines.  Such  ves- 
sels require  smaller  crews,  the  steaming  radius 
is  three  or  four  times  as  great  as  that  of  a  coal- 
using  vessel,  the  fuel  can  be  carried  more  con- 
veniently and  is  not  more  than  50%  as  great. 
-These  vessels  are  slower,  are  more  liable  to 
break  down  and  are  more  difficult  to  repair, 
but  are  belter,  all  things  considered,  for  long 
voyages. 

The  Shipping  Board  program  caUs  for  oil- 
tank  facilities  at  St.  Thomas  (in  the  West 
Indies),  Virgin  Islands  (also  in  the  West 
Indies),  Honolulu  (in  the  Hawaiian  Islands), 
Manila  (in  the  Philippine  Islands),  Punta  Del- 
gada  (in  Portugal),  the  Azores  (two-thirds  the 
way  across  the  Atlantic  on  the  way  to  Portugal), 
Bizerta  (in  Tunis)  and  at  Constantinople. 

An  advantage  in  the  use  of  oil  as  fuel  is  the 
possibility  of  omitting  bulkhead  doors  in  the 
construction  of  the  vessel.  These  doors  are 
extremely  hard  to  shut ;  and  it  has  been  general- 
ly found  in  case  of  accidents  that  they  are  not 
closed.  Consequently  bulkheads  have  failed  of 
their  mission,  and  the  ship  has  gone  down. 

In  ship  fittings,  a  safe  has  been  invented 
which  automatically  releases  itself  from  a  sink- 
ing ship,  sends  up  a  rocket  every  hour  for  the 
first  twelve  hours,  emits  a  loud  sound  signal 
and  gives  forth  a  light  continuously  for  three 
months.    The  safe  is  unsinkable. 

In  ship  operation  the  Sperry  gyroscope  com- 

'pass  has  shown  the  possibility  of  non-rolling 

ocean  liners,  and  its  use  has  lowered  the  speed 

record  between  Jacksonville  and  New  York  by 

two  hours.    With  the  aid  of  this  compass  the 

rator  knows  tlie  true  North  at  all  times. 
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A  revolution  in  sliip  design  has  been  proposed 
by  an  inventor  who  would  make  his  ships  in 
two  detachable  parts.  The  cargo  part  is  a  scow 
A\dth  a  huge  notch  in  its  rear  end.  The  power 
part,  carrying  engines,  boilers,  propellers  and 
crew  space,  is  constructed  to  fit  into  the  notch 
in  the  cargo  part,  and  to  be  fastened  securely 
to  it.  The  purpose  is  to  save  the  time  of  the 
power  part  while  the  cargo  part  is  dispatching 
and  receiving  cargo. 

Marine  Legislation 

MARINE  legislation  will  have  to  be  over- 
hauled. To  this  day,  although  wooden 
vessels  are  virtually  obsolete,  the  navigation 
laws  of  the  United  States  provide  that  before 
any  American-built  ship  can  be  admitted  to 
American  registry  a  certificate  must  be  pro- 
duced under  the  hand  of  the  principal  or  master 
"carpenter"  by  whom  the  vessel  has  been  built. 

The  United  States  is  the  only  great  govern- 
ment giving  no  individual  or  body  the  authority 
to  investigate  maritime  easualities.  Some  years 
ago,  when  a  fuel  tank  exploded  on  a  steamer 
.in  one  of  our  large  ports,  a  city  coroner  was  the 
only  official  having  authority  on  the  premises. 

A  law  is  needed  which  will  arrange  a  standard 
for  determining  the  number  of  passengers  that 
may  be  carried  on  a  steamer.  As  this  matter  is 
now  fixed  it  would  be  possible  for  a  captain  to 
sail  from  one  port  with  the  number  of  passen- 
gers permitted  by  the  port  of  departure ;  and  on 
arrival  at  the  port  of  call  the  number  on  the 
vessel  would  be  illegal,  or  vice  versa. 

Passenger  Service 

THE  Shipping  Board  is  getting  a  passenger 
service  under  way  and  expects  in  a  few 
months  to  have  a  steamer  sailing  every  other 
week  to  eastern  South  America.  Three  of  their 
five  boats  are  now  about  going  into  commission. 
In  addition,  forty  large  ships,  each  535  feet 
long,  and  with  accomodations  for  700  passen- 
gers, are  approaching  completion  and  are  also 
to  be  used  in  passenger  service. 

A  Delightful  Nerve  Tonic 

BEAT  until  very  light  an  egg  seasoned  to 
taste  vnih  sugar,  salt,  and  cocoa;  add  a 
large  cup  of  hot  milk.    Good  at  any  time. 
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Efficiency  in  Dietetics    By  Mrs.  AMdrew  j.  soimes 

COMBINATIONS  of  food  are  often  spoiled 
because  of  false  economy  in  substituting 
ingredients  of  a  combination  which  renders  the 
food  value  almost  nil  For  instance,  wiieii  cream 
is  required,  and  milk  is  tised  instead,  the  food 
is  deficient  in  fat,  as  a  result. 

We  are  living  in  an  age  when  efficiency  counts- 
And  efficiency  in  selecting  and  combining  foods 
for  building  health  and  strength  is  just  as  im- 
portant for  the  house"wife  as  efficiency  in  any 
other  occupation.  In  all  lines  of  endeavor  we  try 
to  get  the  most  work  with  the  least  waste  of 
energy.  So  if  you  aspire  to  be  a  person  of 
efficiency,  look  to  it  that  you  do  not  put  into 
your  stomach  indigestible  food;  for  sooner  or 
later  you  will  pay  the  penalty  in  weakness,  sick- 
ness and  a  general  break-down  of  your  health. 

Dietetics  has  come  to  be  a  science.  The  old 
dietetics,  based  on  guess-work  and  experimen- 
tation, has  had  its  day,  and  gone  the  way  aU 
ignorance  must  eventually  go.  Wien  dietetics 
is  taught  in  the  school,  that  to  retain  our  effici- 
ency we  must  eat  to  live  and  not  live  to  eat, 
only  then  wiU  the  average  length  of  life  be 
extended  from  thiziy-five  to  one  Ihimdred  axtd 
fifty  years  or  longer. 

The  dishes  which  appear  on  the  tables  of  the 
average  homes  of  our  so-eaUed  better-class  are 
far,  far  better  adapted  to  the  promotion  of 
disease  than  the  promotion  of  health.  We  are 
divided  into  two  classes  today — ^those  who  are 
sick  and  those  who  are  going  to  be  sick. 

Justice  and  The  Poor         »"  '^"^^ifilTt^'^'J^ 

THE  Second  Defect:  Coitet  Costs  am)  Fees. 
(Part  1.) — "Believing  that  courts  as  gov- 
ernmental agencies  are  operated  as  a  part  of 
our  social  system  for  the  benefit  of  aU,  we  are 
unwiUing  to  subscribe  to  the  view  that  the  liti- 
gant shoxild  pay  aU  the  expenses  of  maintaining 
the  court.  Inasmuch  as  the  law  of  the  state  re- 
quires that  fees  and  costs  be  taxed  and  charged 
to  the  litigants,  and  has  conferred  no  power 
upon  this  court  to  abolish  them  entirely,  we 
could  not  consider  doing  away  with  aU  fees  how- 
ever desirable  that  might  seem." — Committee  on 
Costs  of  the  Cleveland  Municipal  Court 

The  entire  question  of  the  costs  and  fees  paid 
to  courts  and  court  officers  is  one  that  has  been 
neglected  in  discussions  concerning  the  better- 
ment of  the  administration  of  justice.  While  the 


total  expense  of  litigation  and  the  injustice 
which  it  causes  is  a  common  topic,  the  precise 
part  played  by  the  system  of  imposts  fixed  and 
levied  by  the  state  on  persons  who  are  compelled 
to  resort  to  the  courts  for  protection  or  redress 
has  never  received  any  general  or  extended  con- 
sideration. The  American  Bar  Association's 
"Special  Committee  to  Suggest  Eemedies  and 
Formulate  Proposed  Laws  to  Prevent  Delay 
and  Unnecessary  Cost  in  Litigation",  which  has 
been  in  existence  since  1907  and  has  submitted 
annual  reports,  has  laid  almost  all  of  its  empha- 
sis on  procedure  and  has  done  but  littie  with 
the  subject  of  costs. 

This  is  but  natural;  for  the  present  system 
and  tariff  of  fees  is  so  curious  that,  witii  the 
exception  of  the  taxing  clerk  and  those  attor- 
neys who  live  by  costs,  few  lawyers  imderstand 
its  details  or  why  many  of  the  items  exist.  And 
yet,  inasmuch  as  these  costs  form  no  inconsid- 
erable item  and  are  a  prolific  source  of  denial 
of  justice  to  the  poor,  they  require  careful  state- 
ment and  examination. 

Natubb  asd  Histobx  op  Coses  astd  Fees. 
Costs  have  existed  so  long  that  tiiere  is  a  gen- 
eral disposition  to  regard  them  as  fundamental, 
as  immutably  bound  up  with  our  legal  institu- 
tions. This  is  a  mistake.  Costs  are  not  estab- 
fished  by  our  constitutions;  they  are  not  the 
product  of  common  law;  they  exist  solely  and 
entirely  as  oxeatores  of  statute. 

The  early  English  law  had  no  system  of  costs. 
An  unsuccessful  plaintiff  or  defendant  might  be 
amerced  "pro  clamore  falso^  (for  false  accusa- 
sion) ;  that  is,  the  court  might  imjKrse  a  fine  for 
setting  up  a  false  claim  or  defense;  but  it  is 
doubtful  if  this  was  done  to  any  ext6at.  So  far 
as  costs  played  any  part,  they  were  included  in 
the  damages  or,  on  occasion,  assessed  in  the 
arbitrary  discretion  of  the  judge.  It  is  true  that 
it  was  the  royal  prerogative  of  the  earlier  kings 
to  charge  suitors  for  writs  in  the  king's  court, 
but  it  was  an  accepted  maxim  that  the  poor 
should  have  their  writs  for  nothing.  "Before 
the  Statute  of  Gloucester  no  person  was  entitied 
to  recover  any  costs  of  suit  either  in  plea,  real, 
personal  or  mixed." 

With  this  statute  of  Edward  I  the  system  of  - 
fixed  costs  begins.  The  motivating  causes  which 
led  to  the  establishment  of  court  fees  are  not" 
clear.  They  seem  to  have  been  a  survival  of  the ; 
idea  of  revenue,  a  carrying  over  of  the  concep-  „ 
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tion  of  fines  for  a  false  claim  (for  in  theory  only 
the  wrongdoer  bears  costs),  and  a  desire  to  im- 
pose a  deterrent  to  litigation.  At  the  same  time 
there  was  a  clear  idea  that,  while  revenue  and  a 
deterrent  were  desirable,  costs  ought  never  to 
operate  as  prohibition;  and  by  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII  ample  provision  had  been  made  to 
safeguard  the  rights  of  the  poor. 

The  Statute  of  11  Henry  VTI,  cap  12,  permit- 
ting poor  persons  to  sue  without  payment  of 
costs  merits  quotation;  for  the  centuries  which 
have  intervened  between  its  enactment  in  1495 
and  the  establishment  of  the  small  claims  court 
in  Cleveland  in  1913  bear  witness  to  no  more 
comprehensive  attempt  to  secure  freedom  of 
justice  to  the  poor.  The  tendency  has,  in  fact, 
until  recently  been  entirely  iix  an  opposite  direc- 
tion.  It  was  provided: 

**That  every  poor  person  or  persons  which  have  or 
hereafter  shall  have  causes  of  action  against  any  pcisoii 
withia  this  realm  shall  have  by  the  discretion  of  the 
Chancellor  of  this  realm,  for  the  time  being,  T,Tit  or 
writs  original,  and  subpoenas  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  causes,  therefore  nothing  paying  to  your  Highness 
for  the  seals  of  the  same,  nor  to  any  person  for  the 
■writing  of  the  said  writs  to  be  hereafter  sued;  and  that 
thte  said  Chancellor  shall  assign  clerks  to  write  the  same 
writs  ready  to  be  sealed;  and  also  learned  counsel  and 
attorneys  for  the  same,  without  any  reward  taken  there- 
for ;  and  if  the  said  writ  or  writs  be  retvirned  before  the 
king  in  his  bench,  the  justices  shall  assign  to  the  same 
poor  person  or  persons,  counsel  learned  by  their  discre- 
tions,  which  shall  give  their  counsels,  nothing  taking 
for  the  same;  and  the  justices  shall  likewise  appoint 
attorney  for  such  poor  person  or  persons  and  all  other 
officers  requisite  and  necessary  to  be  had  for  the  speed 
of  the  said  suits,  which  shall  do  their  duties  without 
any  reward  for  their  counsels,  help  and  business  in  the 
same;  and  the  same  law  shall  be  observed  of  all  such 
suits  to  be  made  before  the  King's  justices  of  his  com- 
mon pleas  and  barons  of  his  exchequer,  end  all  otiicr 
justices  in  the  courts  of  record  where  any  such  suit 
shall  be." 

This  was  the  origin  of  the  "in  forma  pmiperis" 
proceeding.  It  is  an  important  landmark  which 
has  been  too  much  forgotten.  Because  it  gives 
effect  to  the  spirit  of  Magna  Charta  it  has  been 
regarded  as  establishing  a  constitutional  prin- 
ciple. This  enactment  was  carried  to  its  logical 
completion  by  23  Henry  Vin,  cap  15,  which 
freed  a  pauper  plaintiff  from  imposition  of 
costs  if  he  failed  to  obtain  a  verdict  or  was 
nonsuited.  The  statute  left  the  defeated  poor 
STiitor  to  be  subjected  to  such  other  punishment 
-Ijs  the  judges  deemed  reasonable.  The  old  books 


state  that  if  a  pauper  abused  the  proceeding  or 
was  nojipuitod,  he  might  be  taken  to  the  market- 
].laee  and  whipped;  but  tlie  general  spirit  of 
the  lav/  was  such  that  when  a  motion  came 
before  Lord  Chief  Justice  Holt  to  order  a  non- 
suited pauper  to  be  v\'hipped,  he  denied  the 
motion,  observing  that  tliere  was  no  officer  for 
tlie  i3urx)ose  and  that  he  had  never  loiown  it 
to  be  done. 

These  statutes  remained  in  force  in  England 
until  I8S0,  when  by  the  Statute  Law  and  Civil 
Procedure  Act  they  were  repealed,  and  Avith 
them  these  riglits  and  privileges  swept  away. 
h^nglish  law  remained  inhospitable  to  poor  suit- 
ors until  the  great  changes  inaugurated  in  1913. 

Tlie  American  states  carried  over  into  their 
judicial  system  the  plan  of  costs  and  fees,  but 
many  neglected  to  include  the  necessary  cor- 
ollary oi"  the  proceeding  in  forma  pauperis.  In 
Pennsylvania  it  has  been  held  that  the  statute  of 
11  Henry  VII,  cap  12,  is  part  of  the  common  -i 
law  of  the  state;  but  in  practice  the  statute  is 
ignored.  Today,  the  permission  to  sue  without 
costs  is  granted  in  about  half  the  states.  Even 
in  such  states  the  right  is  a  good  deal  hedged 
about,  by  limiting  it  to  certain  specified  types  »  - 
of  cases,  as  wage  claims,  by  confining  it  to  pro- 
ceedings in  certain  courts,  and  by  holding  it 
inapplicable  to  cases  on  appeal.  In  several 
states  it  has  fallen  into  disuse. 

The   Present   Situation.    It  is   extremely     , 
difficult  to  present  with  any  coneise^iess  the 
existing  costs  and  fees  in  the  United  States. 
The  items  are  innumerable.    They  vary  frorfl 
state  to  state ;  and  within  a  state  they  differ  in 
different  courts,  in  different  proceedings,  and  a 
line  of  cleavage  runs  through  law  and  eqtiity. 
In  the  Boston  Municipal  Court  service  of  proc- 
ess must  be  made  by  a  sheriff  or  constable 
whose  fees  are  paid  by  the  plaintiff;  in  the 
Cincinnati  court  the  constable  must  serve  proc- 
ess, but  he  is  paid  a  salary  by  the  city;  in 
Cleveland  the  mail  is  used;  in  New  York  any 
disinterested  person  may  serve  the  smnmons. 
In  some  states  fees  are  charged  for  marking    . 
cases  on  the  calendar,  for  entering  judgment, 
for  issuance  of  execution;  in  others  such  costs 
are  unlaio-\^m.  If  a  cook,  suing  for  wagfes  earned  ,. 
on  land  in  Boston,  takes  an  appeal  from  Muni?-   ; ; 
ipal  Court  to  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court,  the  f^ 
entry  fee  is  three  dollars ;  but  if  a  cook,  smag  ~':^ 
for  wages  earned  on  a  vessel  ■which  comes  into  \', 
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the  port  of  Boston,  takes  an  appeal  from  the 
District  •Court  to  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals, 
the  entry  fee  is  $35.  In  Oregon,  to  the  regular 
filing  fee  in  the  county  court  there  has  been 
added  a  one-dollar  fee  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Multnomah  County  law  library.  In  many  states 
•     jury  fees  varying  greatly  in  amounts  are  charg- 
ed— California  $24  a  day,  Connecticut  one  pay- 
ment of  $6,    Minnesota  $3,    Pennsylvania  $4, 
Virginia  $1.50,  Oregon  $6  (jury  of  six) ;  in  Ohio 
a  law  prescribing  a  jury  fee  of  $5  was  declared 
.  tmconstitutional.    In  California,  until  changed 
in  1915  at  the  instance  of  the  Public  Defender, 
,    the  costs  of  entering  and  marking  a  case  on 
appeal  was  borne  by  the  plaintiff,  although  the 
judgment  in  the  lower  court  was  in  his  favor 
and  he  had  not  taken  the  appeal.     In  some 
jurisdictions  the  defendant  must  pay  a  fee  be- 
fore he  can  appear  and  file  an  answer.  In  Illi- 
nois the  respondent  in  a  divorce  case  has  been 
t    oWiged  to  pay  three  dollars  for  the  privilege  of 
contesting;  while  in  Missouri  the  court  was 
doing  it  utmost  to  prevent  divorces  by  default, 
thereby  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  state. 
It  is  impossible  to  find  any  principle  by  which 
costs  are  determined  and  regulated.  They  are 
too  low  to  deter  the  i-ich,  but  high  enough  to 
prohibit  the  poor.   They  bear  little  relation  to 
the  actual  disbursements  of  the  parties.  "Term 
'  fees"  which  taxed  in  favor  of  the  successful  party 
represent  no  cash  expenditure  by  anybody.  The 
biU  of  costs  includes  one  dollar  for  a  writ  that 
can  be  purchased  at  any  law  stationer's  for  five 
cents.    It  allows  to  the  prevailing  party  tAvo  or 
three  dollars  as  an  attorney's  fee,  while  the 
actual  charge  made  by  the  attorney  to  his  client 
is  probably  ten  times  that  amount. 

The  fees  paid  by  the  litigants  bear  no  closer 
relation  to  the  state's  expense  in  maintaining 
the  judicial  organization.  The  average  cost  to 
the  state  for  a  trial  with  jury  is  variously 
'  estimated  to  be  from  $50  to  $150.  The  total 
fees  paid  by  litigants  for  such  a  trial  range 
-from  $3  to  $32. 

If  the  existing  system  were  brought  forward 
de  novo,  it  would  be  ridiculed  as  absurd.  Con- 
sidering it  as  a  part  of  our  traditional  method 
of  working  out  justice,  it  is  fairer  to  call  it  an 
,*  anachronism.   The  Cleveland  report  accurately 

^anBnarizes  the  situation: 
;^      "The  old  standards  worked  serious  inequalities  and 
_--.J^ueiitly    discriminated   against    the    smaller    cases. 
'•CQuages  axe  made  in  smaller  cases  for  services  which 


are  not  charged^  in  the  larger.  For  example,  in  the 
justice  code  fees  are  charged  for  services  of  the  judge  in 
trying  the  case  and  in  entering  judgment,  while  for 
similar  services  rendered  by  judges  of  common  pleas  no 
charge  is  made.  There  are  also  instances  of  greater 
charge  for  purely  clerical  or  ministerial  work;  for 
example,  taking  affidavits,  bonds,  undertakings,  issuing 
process,  orders  of  attachment,  poxmdage,  etc.  The  com* 
mittee  was  of  opinion  that  like  services  should  be  char|;ed 
for  equally. 

"In  making  the  revision  we  have  endeavored  to  adapt 
the  charges  to  modem  conditions.  The  present  schedule 
is  a  relic  of  tlie  stage-coach  days,  and  in  many  respects 
has  come  down  to  us  unchanged  from  the  lawa  of  the 
Northwestern  Territory  and  from  the  first  enactments 
of  Ohio  after  achieving  statehood,  passed  in  February, 
1805.  These  schedules  of  fees  were  enacted  under  dif- 
ferent conditions  when  communication  was  difficult, 
facilities  of  transportation  were  scarce  and  labor-saripg 
devices  unknown. 

"An  iniipection  of  the  old  schedule  under  modem 
conditions  shows  also  disproportionate  charges  and 
absurdities ;  for  instance,  the  charge  of  twenty-five  ceats 
for  copies  which  are  now  made  by  using  carbon  paper 
and  not  by  long  hand,  as  was  necessary  before  the  day  of 
the  typewriter.  So  is  the  method  of  charging  mileage  or 
travelling  expenses  inexcitsable.  For  these  reasons  your 
conimitt(?e  deemed  revision  of  many  fees  necessary." 

By  eliminating  all  fictitious  costs  and  leaving 
the  worry  over  that  puzzle  to  the  taxing  clerk, 
and  narrowing  the  inquiry  to  the  actual  cash 
expense  for  costs  which  must  be  met  by  persons 
desiring  to  use  the  courts,  it  is  possible  to  make 
a  more  concrete  presentation.  Because  of  radical 
differences,  it  is  convenient  to  separate  costs 
into  three  groups :  First,  costs  in  the  trial  court 
paid  to  the  court  or  its  officers ;  second,  costs  on 
appeal;  third,  costs  for  witnesses,  transciipts 
of  evidence,  and  briefs.  As  to  the  first,  there 
being  several  trial  courts,  each  with  its  own 
costs,  it  is  advisable  to  study  only  the  inferior 
courts  where  the  cases  of  the  poor  are  generally 
heard,  except  where  the  inferior  court's  limit  of 
jurisdiction  is  so  low  that  cases  are  necessarily 
brought  in  the  superior  courts. 

[AU  statements  are  taken  from  such  authorities  as  the  Am^r- 
ir-an  Bar  Association  Review,  American  Judicature  Society 
Reviyw  Bulletin,  Chief  .Justice  Olson  in  the  Annual  Reports 
of  the  Cliicago  Alunicipal  Courts,  various  law  books,  and 
other  works.  This  is  one  of  a  series  of  articles  reprinted 
from  a  work  of  limited  circulation  published  by  the  CameSl^ 
Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching  and  entitled 
".lustlce  and  the  Poor".  The  articles  are:  (1)  Freedom  and 
Kquality  of  Justice:  The  Ideal;  (2)  Denial  of  Justice;  The 
Fact;  (.<?)  Defects  in  the  Administration  of  Justice;  (4) 
The  First  Defect:  Delay:  (5)  The  Second  Defect:  Court 
Costs  and  Fees ;  (6)  The  Third  Defect :  Expeuse  of  Gounwl. 
Letters  are  welcome  from  readers  Ktvtng  on  account  Oj' 
their  e:q?erlence9  with  the  administration  of  justice.] 
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Morning  Cometh:    A  Night  Also 


'Watchman,  what  of  the  night? . 


The  morning  cometh,  and  a  night  also." — Isaiah  SI:  11,  lH, 


if-' 

ft.' 


THE  literature  of  the  world  shows  that  intel- 
ligent men  have  refused  to  believe  that  the 
divine  purpose  in  the  creation  of  our  earth  has 
yet  been  attained.  Continually  we  find  refer- 
ences to  "the  morning  of  the  new  day,"  to  the 
"golden  age,"  etc.,  etc.  Yet  not  to  the  longings 
of  men's  hearts,  but  to  the  promises  of  our  God, 
do  we  look  for  real  instruction  on  this  subject. 
The  Bible  most  emphatically  declares  that  the 
entire  period  of  human  history  thus  far  has 
been  a  night  time. 

The  Prophet  David  explains,  "Weeping  may 
endure  for  a  night,  but  joy  cometh  in  the  morn- 
ing". (P^alm  30:5)  Thus  prophetically  we 
are  assured  that  there  will  be  a  morning  whose 
glory,  brightness  and  blessings  will  fully  com- 
pensate for  all  the  darlc  shadows  of  the  night 
time  past.  Our  text  is  another  prophecy  along 
tiie  same  line.  The  message  of  the  Lord  is: 
"The  morning  cometh !"  •  St.  Paul  writes  that 
up  to  his  time  the  world  had  been  under  a 
reign  of  sin  and  death,  not  tinder  a  reign  of 
righteousness  and  life.  (Romans  5:21)  He 
points  out  also  that  the  day  of  the  Lord  will 
come,  and  will  come  gradually,  stealthily  taking 
the  world  unawares,  "as  a  thief  in  the  night". — 
1  Thessalonians  5:1-6. 

AU  of  the  apostles  assure  us  that  it  is  not 
God's  purpose  to  permit  the  reign  of  sin  and 
death  to  continue  forever.  They  tell  us  that 
the  divine  program  is  that  Messiah,  in  the 
Father's  appointed  time,  will  take  to  himself 
His  great  power  and  reign  King  of  kings  and 
Lord  of  lords — ^putting  down  sin  and  every  evil 
thing,  uplifting  humanity  and  granting  a  divine 
blessing  where  for  six  thousand  years  there  has 
bteen  a  divine  curse.  The  Bible  writers  explain 
that  this  does  not  signify  a  change  in  the  divine 
purppse,  but  that  God  had  planned  this  thing 
in  Himself  from  before  the  foundation  of  the 
world;  and  that  although  He  had  permitted  sin 
to  enter  and  death  to  reign.  He  had  made  fullest 
provision  for  the  Bedeemer  to  die  for  our  sins 
and  eventually  to  become  the  Eestorer  and  Life- 
giver  to  Adam  and  his  race — to  as  many  as  will 
accept  everlasting  life  on  the  divine  terms. 

The^postles  tell  us  that  during  the  "night 
tisae",  since  Jesus'  death,  God  has  been  doing  a 
special  work — selecting  from  mankind  a  special 


class,  a  saintly  few — "the  church  of  the  first- 
borns ,  whose  names  are  written  in  heaven". 
These  are  not  taken  from  any  one  nation  or 
denomination.  This  "little  flock",  to  whom  it  is 
the  Father's  good  pleasure  to  give  the  kingdom 
(Luke  12:32),  is  composed  of  all  the  saintly 
followers  of  Jesus,  who  walk  in  His  steps  in  the 
narrow  way  during  this  gospel  age.  Their  ex- 
periences are  to  qualify  them  for  associatioa 
with  their  Redeemer  in  His  Messianic  kingdom. 
Their  trials,  their  obedience,  and  their  suffer- 
ings for  righteousness'  sake  are  to  work  out  for 
these  a  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight 
of  glory.  Suffering  with  the  Master  for  the 
truth's  salce  in  the  present  life,  they  are  to  share 
His  gloiy,  honor  and  immortality  in  the  life  to 
come.  They  are  to  be  His  joint-heirs  in  His 
kingdom.— Qalatians  3 :  29 ;  2  Timothy  2 :  11, 12. 

The  Kingdom  Sunrise  Nearing. 

Amongst  the  Lord's  people  even,  few ,  yet 
understand  that  Jesus  distinctly  teaches  that  the 
"Sun  of  Righteousness",  which  will  arise  with 
healing  in  His  beams  and  whose  light  will  con- 
stitute the  new  day,  will  be  composed  of  th© 
church  of  Christ  glorified— changed  from  human 
to  divine  nature  by  participation  in  the  first  res- 
urrection. Our  Lord  Jesus  tells  this  in  the  par- 
able of  the  Wheat  and  the  Tares.  He  declares 
that  in  the  end  of  this  gospel  age  all  of  th© 
wheat  class  will  be  gathered  into  the  heavenly 
garner,  and  that  "then  shall  the  righteous  shine 
forth  as  the  SUN  in  the  kingdom  of  their 
Father".  (Matthew  13: 43)  We  must  not  think, 
hoAvever,  that  this  signifies  the  church  without 
the  Redeemer,  but  must  remember  that  Jesus 
is  "the  head  over  the  church  which  is  His 
body".— Ephesians  1 :  22,  23. 

How  wonderful,  how  beautiful,  how  appropri- 
ate are  the  word-pictures  of  the  Bible  I  No  one 
but  the  Lord  knew  of  the  great  divine  plan.  No 
one  but  Him,  therefore,  could  give  these  pic- 
tures of  its  development.  In  various  terms  and 
figures  of  speech  the  Bible  attempts  to  ^ve  us 
a  little  glimpse  of  the  glorious  conditions  of 
that  day.  The  new  day  and  the  kingdom  will 
be  "the  desire  of  all  peoples".  In  that  day  tlbe 
righteous  will  flourish,  and  evil-doers  will  be  cift, 
off  from  life.    During  that  thousand-year  day 
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of  Messiali's  kingdom,  Satan  is  to  be  bound, 
"that  he  may  deceive  the  nations  no  more". 
(Revelation  20 :  2,  3)  Landlordism  will  come  to 
an  end;  for  "they  shall  not  build  and  another 
inhabit;  they  shall  not  plant  and  another  eat 
the  fruit  thereof",  but  "shall  long  enjoy  the  work 
of  their  hands". — Isaiah  65 :  22. 

The  earth  is  to  yield  her  increase.  (Psalm 
67 :  6)  Streams  are  to  come  forth  in  the  desert ; 
the  solitary  places  are  to  be  made  glad.  The 
entire  earth  is  to  become  like  the  Garden  of 
Eden.  It  is  God's  footstool,  and  He  declares  that 
He  wUl  make  it  glorious.  It  is  not  to  be  burned 
up  with  literal  lire,  as  once  we  supposed.  It  is 
to  "abide  forever".  (Ecclesiastes  1:4;  Psalm 
104 :  5)  "He  formed  it  not  in  vain ;  He  formed  it 
to  be  inhabited." — Isaiah  43 :  18 ;  66: 1 ;  GO :  13 ; 
35:1,7. 

I  Wonderful  Foregleams  of  Light. 

The  most  wonderful  thing  that  the  Bible  tells 
us  respecting  that  new  day  is  that  it  will  bring 
great  intelligence  and  enlightenment  to  every 
creature.  The  Ught  of  the  Imowledge  of  the 
glory  of  God  shall  fill  the  whole  earth  as  the 
waters  cover  the  face  of  the  great  deep.  (Isaiah 
11 :  9 ;  Habakkuk  2 :  14)  "And  they  shall  teach 
no  more  every  man  his  neighbor,  and  every  man 
his  brother,  saying,  Eoiow  the  Lord;  for  they 
shall  all  know  me,  from  the  least  of  them  vmto 
the  greatest,  saith  the  Lord."  (Jeremiah  31 :  34) 
Ultimately  every  knee  shaU  bow  and  every 
tongne  shall  confess,  to  the  glory  of  God. — Phil- 
ippians  2:11;  Isaiah  45:23. 

What  an  enthusing  prospect  the  Bible  holds 
out  before  the  church  and  before  as  many  of 
the  world  as  can  exercise  a  measure  of  faitli 
to  believe!  The  world  indeed  sees  to  some  ex- 
tent that  great  blessings  are  coming;  but  just 
what  these  are  and  how  they  are  to  come  man- 
kind know  not ;  for  "the  world  by  wisdom  knows 
not  God".  (1  Corinthians  1:21)  The  worldly 
■wise  have  rejected  the  Bible,  and  do  not  trust  it 
as  a  revelation  from  God.  Thus  the  wise  are 
paught  in  their  own  craftiness.  (1  Corinthians 
3:19)  Their  boasted  wisdom  ensnares  them 
and  blinds  them  to  the  divine  revelation. 

Nevertheless,  some  of  our  greatest  thinkers 
-^Mr.  Edison  and  others — ^are  rapidly  seeing 
tliat  the  world  is  just  on  the  verge  of  the  most 
wonderful  inventions  and  knowledge,  which  will 
transform  the  face  of  the  earth  and  the  people 
thereof.    They  are  corroborating  the  Bible  un- 


wittingly ;  for  they  believe  it  not  and  know  not 
of  its  message. 

The  Dawning  Begun  in  A.  D.  1874. 

Let  us  not  stop  now  to  discuss  the  dai-kuess  of 
the  night  and  its  weeping.  Let  us  awake,  and 
take  note  of  the  fact  that  the  dawning  of  the 
new  age  is  already  here.  For  the  past  forty- 
two  years  we  have  been  in  it  and  enjoying  some 
of  its  blessings.  But  those  blessings  came  so 
stealthily — "Liice  a  thief  in  the  night" — that  few 
recognize  their  import  So'me  few  have  been 
calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  have  been 
in  the  Millennial  dawn  ever  since  1874. 

Bible  chronology  quite  clearly  teaches  that 
the  six  thousand  years  since  Adam's  creation 
have  ended — six  great  days  of  a  thousand  years 
each,  mentioned  by  St.  Peter — "a  day  witli  the 
Lord  is  as  a  thousand  years".  (2  Peter  3:8) 
Now  the  great  seventh  day,  also  a  thousand 
years  long,  has  commenced.  We  have  been  en- 
joying its  dawning.  It  is  to  be  a  grand  dayl 
AVhat  wonder  if  the  dawning  be  remarkable! 

It  may  surprise  some  to  be  told  tliat  the  past 
forty-two  years  mean  more  to  the  world  in  in- 
crease of  education,  increase  of  wealth,  increase 
of  all  manner  of  labor-saving  inventions  and 
conveniences,  increase  of  safe-guards  and  pro- 
tections for  hmnan  life,  tlian  did  all  the  six 
thousand  years  which  preceded  them — many 
times  over.  The  world  has  probably  created  a 
thousand  times  as  much  wealth  during  these 
forty-two  years  as  during  the  entire  six  thou- 
sand years  preceding.  Yet  these  changes  have 
come  so  gradually  tliat  few  have  noticed  them. 

Fulfilment  of  Prophecy  Everytvhere. 
Forty-two  years  ago  man  labored  from  sun 
to  sun;  today  we  are  rapidly  approaching  an 
eight-hour  day.  Forty -two  years  ago  nearly  all 
the  labor  of  the  Avorld  was  done  with  sweat  of 
face ;  today  it  is  nearly  aU  accomplished  by  ma- 
chinery. Forty-two  years  ago  the  sowing-ma- 
chine was  just  reacliing  perfection;  today  it  is 
everjn^^here  indispensable.  So  with  the  thou- 
sand household  conveniences.  So  with  nearly 
all  of  our  sanitary  and  plumbing  arrangements. 
So  with  farming  implements.  Reapers  and 
binders,  mowers,  automobiles,  gas  engines,  etc,, 
etc.,  all  belong  to  these  forty-two  years.  In  our 
cities  the  modern  conveniences  are  wonderful, 
Solomon  in  all  his  glory  never  even  dreamed  of 
such  things  as  the  poorest  htmian  being  in  Amer- 
ica may  enjoy! 
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Prophecies  respecting  streams  in  tlie  desert 
and  the  wilderness  blossoming  as  the  rose  are 
having  fulfilment— not  miraculously,  but  in  har- 
mony with  the  divine  order  of  an  increased  in- 
telligence amongst  men.  Artesian  wells  are 
being  drilled,  irrigating  canals  constructed,  not 
only  in  the  western  part  of  tlie  United  States 
and  Canada,  but  also  in  far-off  Mesopotamia. 
The  results  arc  marvelous.  Tjand  previously  not 
worth  fencing  is  valued  at  $oOO  per  acre  today. 
The  increase  of  knowledge  has  been  supple- 
mented by  governmental  arrangements  for  the 
distribiition  of  that  knowledge  amongst  the 
people.  The  soils  of  various  localities  are  being 
analyzed  at  public  expense ;  and  the  tillers  of  the 
soil  are  given  knowledge  as  respects  what  kind 
of  fertilizers  vail  bring  satisfactory  results. 

Under  these  conditions  it  does  not  surprise 
us  to  knoAv  that  as  much  as  1 56  bushels  of  corn 
have  been  raised  to  one  acre,  and  that  600 
bushels  of  potatoes  and  over  are  not  an  uncom- 
mon record.  Is  not  the  Bible  being  fulfilled! 
Who  can  dispute  these  facts?  What  do  they 
signify?  We  answer  that  they  exactly  corrobo- 
rate the  divine  declaration  which  describes  our 
day:  Many  shall  run  to  and  fro;  knowledge 
shall  be  increased ;  the  wise  of  God's  people  shall 
understand;  and  "there  shall  be  a  time  of  trou- 
ble such  as  never  was  since  there  was  a  nation". 
—Daniel  12 : 4, 10, 1 ;  Matthew  24 :  21. 

Increase  of  World-Wide  Discontent. 

We  are  in  the  morning  of  our  text.  Ah,  what 
a  glorious  morning!  How  changed  the  human 
conditions  from  those  of  oiir  grandfathers! 
How  thankful  the  whole  world  should  be !  Pteans 
of  praise  should  be  rising  from  all  the  people 
of  the  favored  lands  of  civilization ;  and  helping 
hands  should  be  outstretched  to  carry  the  same 
blessings  to  heathen  lands.  But  is  it  so?  Are 
the  people  happy  and  rejoicing?  Are  they  ap- 
preciative of  the  new  day? — of  the  gifts  of 
divine  providence? 

No!  In  proportion  as  the  blessings  of  God 
have  come,  the  discontent  and  unbelief  of  hu- 
manity have  increased,  not  only  in  respect  to  the 
Bible  as  the  divine  revelation,  but  in  many  in- 
stances in  respect  to  the  very  existence  of  an 
intelligent  Creator,  Notwithstanding  the  great 
increase  in  the  world's  wealth,  and  the  fact  that 
there  are  some  noble  souls  who  are  using  their 
share  of  the  wealth  in  a  praiseworthy  manner, 
nevertheless  the  general  operation  of  the  law  of 


selfishness  prevails;  and  all  the  legislation 
wliich  has  been  enacted,  or  which  can  be  enacted, 
fails  to  restrain  the  giant  institutions — coi-po- 
rations — of  our  day,  fails  to  hinder  them  froni 
the  exploiting  of  the  masses  in  the  interests  of 
the  comparatively  few. 

Did  God  know  all  these  things?  What  wilj 
Ho  do  about  them?  Will  He  bring  in  the  Millen- 
nial blessings,  and  risk  that  men  shall  take  for 
granted  that  they  have  won  the  secrets  of  nature 
l)y  tlioir  own  wisdom  and  perseverance,  and  for- 
got God  entirely?  Will  they  become  more  dis- 
contented ?  AVouId  a  Millennium  of  discontent 
be  advantageous?    What  ^\dll  God  do  about  it? 

T7ic  Dark  Night  Already  Settling. 

According  to  the  Bible,  God  foreknew  of  the 
conditions  of  our  day  as  Ave  are  now  reviewing 
them ;  and  in  our  text  He  gives  a  key  to  the  sit- 
uation— elsewhere  in  the  Scriptures  made  very 
plain.  Through  the  Prophet,  God  tells  of  the 
dark  night  coming — after  the  morning  dawn  had 
been  well  ushered  in — a  dark  storm-cloud  just  at 
sunrise.  This  dark  hour  is  described  in  the 
prophecy  of  Daniel,  and  also  in  that  of  our  Lord 
Jesus,  to  be  "a,  time  of  trouble,  such  as  never 
was  since  thei'e  was  a  nation". 

Bible  students  see  this  great  time  of  tronble 
already  beginning  in  the  letting  loose  of  the, 
winds  of  strife  in  Europe.  In  the  light  of  the 
Bible  they  perceive  that  the  result  of  this  pres- 
ent war  will  be  the  great  wakening  of  the  na- 
tions— of  the  governments  of  the  earth— an 
increased  knowledge  and  discontent  amongst  the 
people  everj-w^here. 

The  next  phase  of  the  trouble,  according  to 
the  Bible,  is  to  be  the  "great  earthquake,  such 
as  was  not  since  men  were  upon  the  earth,  so 
mighty  an  earthquake,  and  so  great".  (Kevela- 
tion  16:18)  This  is  not  a  literal  earthquake, 
but  a  symbolic  one — revolution.  Then  the  third 
phase  of  the  calamity — the  darkest  of  all — ^will 
be  the  symbolic  fire  of  anarchy,  which  will  ut- 
terly destroy  our  present  civilization.  Then,  in 
the  midst  of  that  most  awful  time  of  trouble, 
Messiah,  the  great  King,  will  take  His  groat 
power  and  will  exercise  it,  with  the  restdt  that 
the  raging  waves  of  the  sea  of  human  passion 
will  all  be  quieted,  the  fires  of  anarchy  will  all 
be  extinguished,  and  the  reign  of  righteousness 
and  peace  will  begin. 

Cannot  we  see  the  wisdom  of  the  great  Crea- 
tor's program?    He  has  determined  to  pexmit 
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mankind  to  convince  themselves  of  their  own 
impotency,  of  their  need  of  a  God,  and  of  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  God,  and  that  His  glorionis 
purposes  for  humanity  are  revealed  in  His 
Woi:d.  Ah,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  Bible  si^eaks 
of  that  revelation  of  the  Lord  as  the  "still  small 
voice  of  God",  spealdng  to  mankind  through 
Messiah's  kingdom!  No  wonder  the  Lord  de- 
clares that  "then  He  mil  turn  to  the  people  a 
pure  message,  that  they  may  all  call  upon  the 
name  of  the  Lord,  to  serve  Him  with  one  con- 
sent I" — Zephaniah  3 :  8,  9. 

Messiah  Will  "Make  All  Things  New". 

St.  Peter  gives  us  a  vivid  picture  of  the  neAv 
order  of  things  in  Messiah's  kingdom.  He  says, 
"The  day  of  the  Lord  will  come  as  a  thief  in 
the  night;  in  the  which  the  heavens  shall  pass 
away  with  a  great  noise,  and  the  elements  shall 
melt  with  fervent  heat;  the  earth  also,  and  the 
works  that  are  therein,  shall  be  burned  up.  .  .  , 
the  heavens,  being  on  fire,  shall  be  dissolved.  .  . 
Nevertheless  we,  according  to  His  promise,  look 
for  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth,  wherein 
dwelleth  righteousness."— 2  Peter  3 :  10, 12, 13. 

The  "new  heavens"  will  be  the  glorified  church, 
consisting  of  Jesus  the  Head  and  His  bride 
cla!3s,  selected  from  the  world  during  the  past 
eighteen  centuries.  The  "new  earth"  will  be 
the  new  social  order  under  the  control  of  the 
new  heavens.  There  will  be  no  patching  of 
present  institutions,  but  a  clean  sweep  of  them 
by  the  fire  of  divine  wrath  preceding  the  estab- 
ishment  of  the  new  order,  wherein  only  that 
which  is  righteous,  just,  equitable,  true,  will  be 
recognized  in  any  degree. 

We  rejoice  that  such  glorious  things  are  com- 
ing— even  though  the  world  must  necessarily 
reach  them  through  the  tribulation  of  the  time 
of  trouble.  Happy  are  those  whose  eyes  and 
ears  of  understanding  are  open  now,  and  who 
are  in  such  heart  relationship  with  the  Lord 
that  He  can  make  known  to  them  in  advance 
something  of  the  riches  of  His  grace,  and  shoAv 
them  how  the  coming  troubles  will  work  out 
blessings  for  the  human  family. 

Life  and  The  Life-Giver    By  j.  w.  cooUdge,  a.  n. 

AS  a  matter  of  pure  reason,  it  must  infallibly 
be  that  the  proper  means  and  agencies  for 
the  care  and  preservation  of  our  bodies  have 
been  provided ;  that  is  only  a  wise  provision  of 


a  kind  and  beneficent  Creator.  What  are  these 
agencies  and  are  all  discoverable  by  man?  All 
human  experience  affirms  that  they  are.  They 
exist  as  naturally  and  continually  acting  forces 
revealed  to  and  under  the  control, of  the  intel- 
ligence of  men.  Tliey  exist  in  nature  eveiywhere 
— most  wonderful,  so  varied,  such  a  great  multi- 
plicity and  so  adaptable — in  the  air,  the  water, 
the  food,  in  fact  in  all  nature — the  mineral,. the 
vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms. 

Let  us  instance  the  almost  countless  numbers 
of  medical  plants  for  man's  use  growing  by  the 
neglected  wayside,  in  field,  forest  and  garden. 
They  are  medicines  of  nature  for  man  and  also 
for  animal  life.  The  former  finds  these  proper- 
ties and  applications  through  human  energy  and 
education:  the  latter  by  instinct. 

New  discoveries  are  always  consequent  upon 
new  effort ;  first  the  sense  of  the  need,  then  the 
finding  of  what  has  always  been  in  nature 
simply  awaiting  its  day — just  another  step  for- 
ward and  the  unknoAvn  is  revealed. 

Society  functions  at  its  best  and  highest  when 
it  studies  how  to  promote  the  physical  well- 
being  of  the  individual,  not  to  the  neglect  of  the 
spiritual,  but  as  the  very  foundation  of  prin- 
ciple upon  which  the  higher  Hfe  is  based.  As 
St.  Paul  so  finely  says :  "Know  ye  not  that  ye 
are  the  temples  of  the  Holy  Spirit?"  We  may, 
therefore,  accept  it  as  an  axiom  that  the  Spirit 
cannot  function  at  its  highest  when  the  body 
does  not — that  it  is  our  chief  duty  to  keep  well, 
to  use  every  known  preventive  means  to  this 
end,  as  well  as  to  seek  creative  and  restorative 
measures  when  there  are  departures  from  nor- 
mal bodily  conditions. 

In  this  our  day  came  the  discovery  of  elec- 
tricity and  of  radium.  These  discoveries  did 
not  happen  by  accident;  for  nothing  happens 
by  accident.  But  the  discovery  of  electrical 
energy  and  radio-activity  came  at  the  ■  exact 
time  when  human  intelligence  was  sufficiently 
advanced  to  understand  them  and  to  grasp 
their  true  import. 

All  of  us  are  in  a  general  way  familiar  witli 
electricity  and  tlie  multiplicity  of  benefits  which 
its  discovery  and  development  have  conferred 
upon  our  race.  So  it  needs  no  mention  here. 
But  radium  is  of  itself  such  a  spectacular  ele- 
ment and  its  discovery  is  so  recent  that  many 
of  the  romantic  features  of  its  advent  into  the 
human  world  are  yet  unwritten.  T)iat  it  was 
discovered  by  a  woman  and  that  her  .diseoveyy 
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was  awarded  the  Nobel  Prize  of  $40,000,  and 
that  it  was  heralded  as  the  greatest  scientific 
discovery  of  the  century  are  in  themselves  but 
merely  interesting  side-lights  of  this  remark- 
able substance. 

Locked  up  within  that  mysterious  element 
are  secrets  far  more  important  to  this  and  other 
worlds  than  any  discovery  yet  made  by  man. 
It  has.  revolutionized  and  knocked  the  very 
foundation  stones  from  under  our  preconceived 
ideas  of  matter  and  the  law  governing  things 
material. 

It  has  destroyed  and  set  at  naught  many  of 
our  old  theories  of  chemical  action.  Even  the 
force  of  gravity  has  been  overcome  bj'  the  power 
locked  up  within  this  subtle  substance,  as  evi- 
denced by  its  power  to  discharge  from  itsfelf 
real  particles  of  matter  at  terrific  velocity. 

Moreover,  it  has  given  us  a  new  branch  of 
human  wisdom  and  that  branch  is  the  science  of 
radio-activity,  the  science  that  deals  with  the 
very  base  of  things  and  bridges  the  gulf  that 
separates  the  real  from  the  unreal,  the  ponder- 
able from  the  intangible.  This  wonderful 
energy  finds  its  principal  use  and  application  in 
dealing  with  our  physical  bodies  in  the  relief  of 
human  suffering.  Its  force  is  strikingly  akin  to 
the  actual,  vital  forces  of  the  cells  of  the  body 
by  which  all  the  life  functions  of  our  bodies 
are  sustained. 

Does  it  seem  like  a  far-fetched  statement  to 
say  that  we  can  apply  at  will  to  any  portion  of 
our  anatomy,  or  to  any  of  the  organs,  the  same 
kind  of  force  of  life  inherent  in  them  by  nature? 
Some  experimental  facts,  now  quite  fully  estab- 
lished, point  to  this ;  and  if  this  is  true,  then  this 
strange  substance  or  form  of  energy  called 
radium,  a  solar  energy  or  sun  product,  or  what 
not,  is  more  wonderful  than  all  the  dreams  and 
imaginations  of  the  human  mind  since  the  dawn 
of  creation. 

Comment  on  the  Foregoing  By  j.  f.  Rutherford 

THE  article  by  Dr.  Coolidge  concerning  the 
application  of  radium  as  a  vital  force  is 
interesting  to  me.  About  a  year  ago  I  suffered 
from  a  severe  case  of  pleuro-pneumonia,  and 
Dr.  Coolidge  was  my  physician.  During  the 
period  of  convalescence  he  provided  me  Avith  a 
radio-solar  pad,  or  belt,  which  I  wore  with  great 
profit  to  myself.  I  have  since  recommended  it 
to  others,  who  have  likewise  benefited  by  it. 
This  pad  I  understand  is  manufactured  by  the 


Radium  Appliance  Company  of  Los  Angeles, 
California,  and  the  proces?  of  laanufa-cture  is 
to  diffuse  through  a  mass  of  I)aste  by  the  power 
of  electricity  a  small  quantity  of  radium,  and 
out  of  this  the  pad  is  manufactured.  If  the  pad 
is  held  in  the  sunlight  for  five  minutes,  it  can  ba 
taken  into  a  dark  room  and  will  photograph 
itself.  In  other  words,  it  absorbs  the  energy 
of  the  sun  and  transmits  that'  k»  the  human 
system.  I  believe  that  this  wUlf prove  very 
beneficial  to  humanity;  and  so  recognizing  it, 
I  am  glad  to  call  attention  to  it 

Palestine  Items 

Newspapers  of  Palestine  have  been  printing 
instructions  from  the  Medical  Unit  on  how  to 
prevent  tlie  spread  of  Spanisb  influenza,  which 
is  prevalent.  The  pupils  in  the  schools  liave 
been  receiving  lectures  from  the  Vaad  Hach-, 
inuch  on  the  prevention  and  cure  of  influenza, 
which  has  caused  many  deaths. 

The  severe  economic  straits  of  doctors  in 
Palestine  were  discussed  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Hebrew  doctors'  association  in  Jaffa.  Due  to 
the  larger  number  of  new  doctors  who  had 
immigrated  in  proportion  to  other  immigrants, 
the  situation  of  the  doctors  was  growing  worse 
daily.  It  was  decided  to  publish  an  open  letter 
to  Hebrew  doctors  abroad,  depicting  the  pres- 
ent situation  and  the  impossibility  of  organiza- 
tion while  immigration  was  riot  free  and  while 
sanitary  and  hygiene  work  had  not  been  taken 
up  on  a  national  scale. 

Tlie  Zionist  Commission  in  Palestine  lias 
decided  on  the  following  plan  of  work: 

1.  To  settle  60  members  of  the  Jewish  Battalion  in 
upper  Giililee,  20  in  Kfar  Giladi,  20  in  Tel  Hal,  and 
20   in  Hanara. 

2.  To  reconstruct  the  houses  destroyed  during  the 
war  at  Givat  Saul,  near  Jerusalem. 

3.  To  create  in  cooperation  with  the  Anglo-Palestine 
Company,  a  special  fund  for  loaiivS  for  the  development 
of  commercial  industry  in  Jerusalem,  Jaffa  and  Haifa. 

4.  To  arrange  surveying  co-urses  In  Jerusalem  fot 
24;  pupils  for  a  period  of  five  months  under  the  direction 
of  Engineer  Krause. 

5.  To  support,  up  to  lialf  its  budget  (£15  per  month) 
the  Beth  Haani  of  Jerusalem. 


Darkness  and  Sunshine 

"How  Thou  canst  love  me  as  I  am, 

Antl  be  the  God  Thou  art, 
Is  darkness  to  my  Intellect, 
But  sunshine  to  my  heart" 
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JUVENILE  BIBLE  Si!l 

ONE  questiojj  5:oj-  eti'ch  dayis  pi-oviiled  by  this  .lournal.     The  parfe^ijAill  find  it  interesting  aiui  helpful 
to  have  the  cliiW  talje  up  the  question  eacli  il.iy  and  to    aid  it  roTtinQing  tlie  answer  in  the  Scriptures,    * 
thus  developing  a  knowledge  of  the  Blbie  and  learning  where  to  find  \q  it  t}\o  information  which  is  desired. 
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1.  Who  was  the  first  person  that  ever  v;ent  to 
heaven?    ■ 
■■   j^-ts.wex:    S(^.  John  3:13.- 

2t;  Is  ^otjpavid,  the  sweet  singer  of  Israel,  in 
'JieoA^en?      f 

■Answer:    See  Acts  2:  34. 

,3.  Did  God  promise  to  take  Abraham,  Bis 
friend,  to  heaven?  , 

Answer ;     See  Genesis  13:14-16. 
%  Did  Abraham  ever  get  that  land? 
Answer:    See  Acts  7:5. 

5.  Can  Jehovah  break  His  word,  or  will  He 
resurrect  AbraKam  and  give  him  that  promised 
land?' 

.    "Answer:    See  Hebrews  6: 18. 

6.  Did  the  patriarch  Job  expect  to  be  raised 
from  the  dead  and  live  on  the  earth  again? 

Answer :    See  Job  14 :  13  - 15. 

7.  Did  any  of  the  old  patriarchs  receive  th» 
promised-blessings  before  they  died? 

Answer:     See  Hebrews  11 :  13. 


8.  What  is  faith?  \ 
Answer:     Sec  Hebrews,  11: 1,  6. 
•  9.  Who  was  the  first  one  to  receive  a  prom- 
ise of  a  heavenly  home? 

Answer :  See  1  Corinthians  15 :  30 ;  Colossians  1 :  18. 
10.  When  was  the  "kingdom  of  heaven"  first 
preached? 

Answer : '   Sec  Luke  16:16;  Matthew  3 : 1,  3. 
,11.  Who  was  the  first  to  speak  ohout  the 
"great  salvation'  or  "high  calling"? , 
Answer :     Sec  Hebrews  2:3.  r  I  . 

12.  What  nan^s  are  given  to  the' class  who 
receive  the  heavenly  home? 

Answer :    See  I^uke  12:32;  Mark  13 :  27 ;  Galatiana 
3:29:  John    15:5;   1   Peter  2:5,9;  2  Corinthians 
G  :  2';  Eomans  8  :  7  -  9. 17  ;  Eevelation  21 :  2,  9 ;  Mat- 
thew 25 : 1 ;  I'salm  45 :  9  ;  Eevelation  19 :  7. 
lo.  Ho'tv  many  will  be  in  this  bride,  class? 
Answer :     Sec  '  Revelation   7 :  3,  4,  9, 15 ;   14 : 1.     , 

14.  What  will  this  class  do  in  heaven? 
Answer :     See  Eornans  8 :  16. 17V^i  Cor.  6 :  2,  3. 


The  Great  Bible  Commentary 
Every  Christian  and  order-loving  person  shquld  read  it 

Exposes  the  duplici^-tif  the 4l0"gy ;  explains--  ■' 
the  cause  of  the  distress  of  natiSgns;  aixd^.io-re- 
tells  the  blessing  of  me  people  in  tlie  near  futurte. 

For  the  publication  and  circulation  of  this  book 
during  the  war  many  Christiana  suffered  great  persecu- 
tion— being  beaten,-  tarred  and  J^Bathercd,  imprisoned,, 
and  killed.— Mark  13 :  9. 
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AMERICA  is  still  at  war  with  Germany, 
.  technically,  and  -wall  continue  to  be  until  the 
League  of  Nations  question  is  settled.  Various 
reasons  as  to  why  the  United  States  entered  the 
^ar  have  been  assigned,  which  we  STimmarize: 
.  Representative  Williain  J.  Graham  has  stated 
that  his  examination  of  the 
minutes  of  the  Council  of 
National  Defense  "discloses 
the  fact  that  a  commission 
of  seven  [Wall  Street],  men, 
chosen  by  the  President 
[October  li,  1916,  twenty- 
seven  days  before  his  re- 
elertion]j  seems  to  have  de- 
vised the  entire  system  of 
purchasing  war  supplies, 
planned  a  press  censorship, 
designed  a  system  of  food 
control,  and  selected  Herbert 
Hoover  as  its  director,  deter- 
mined on  a  daylight-saving 
scheme  and,  in  a  word,  de- 
signed practically  every  war 
measure  which  the  Congress 
subsequently  enacted,  and 
did  all  this  behind  closed  doors,  weeks  and 
even  months  before  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  doclar'^d  n-jir  against  Germany". 

February  26, 1017,  in  his  address  to  Congress, 
President  Wilson  said :  "I  am  not  proposing  or 
contemplating  war  or  anv  steps  that  may  lead 
to  it".  On  if  arch  22,  1917,  E.  P.  C.  Harding, 
President  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  Board  of 
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the  United  States,  issued  a  statement  that  "as 
banlcer  and  creditor,  the  United  States  would 
have  a  place  at  the  Peace  Conference  table,  and 
be  in  much  better  position  to  resist  any  pro- 
posed repudiation  of  debts".  On  April  6,  1917, 
the  war  was  duly  declared, 

"        September  28,  1917,  in  a 

speech  delivered  before  tha 
American  Bankers  Associa- 
tion at  Atlantic  City,  Mr. 
William  G.  McAdoo,  then 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
said :  "It  has  been  repeatedly 
stated  that  the  United  States 
entered  this  war  to  make 
liberty  and  democracy  secure 
throughout  the  world.  While 
this  is  true,  it  must  be. 
remembered  that  America 
entered  this  war  for  a  more 
immediate  reason"  —  the 
Kaiser's  biimptious  order 
that  America  should  cease 
trading  with  England  and 
Prance.  And,  said  Mr.  Mo- 
Adoo,  if  this  order  had  been 
obeyed,  *Tie  would  have  destroyed  by  one  stroke 
of  his  pen  more  than  $3,400,000,000  of  our 
commerce"  and  "would  have  accomplished  more  • 
destruction  on  our  farms,  in  oxur  factories,  and 
in  our  mines  tham  he  could  achieve  with  ail  the 
armies  and  navies  of  the  German  Empire". 

The  object  of  the  war  was  to  whip  the  75,000,- 
000  Germans  and  prevent  the  one-legged  and 


Explanatory  Note 

The  Khortafv  of  pc.per  still  contlnTies,  bat^ 
besloDlos  October  first  Thm  Golden  Acn 
will  renume  its  tucal  size  and  Increase  tba 
price  flftr  teata  to  cover  the  sraatly  in- 
creased coats.  This  wOl  make  the  price  after 
October  first  *2.00  in  tho  Cnited  !!tateB  and 
S2.50  in  Cacada  and  In  foreign  terriCory. 
Meantime,  however,  rabscrlptions  and  r^ 
nerrals  will  be  accepted,  nntll  Scpeeaber 
thirtletli  indosiTa,  at  the  present  price— 
ll.SOdomestic,  and  }2.00  Canadaandforeiz*. 
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one-armed  Tentonic  snrvivors,  after  England, 
France,  Italy,  Belgium,  Japan  and  Eussia  got 
through  with  them,  from  placing  the  remaining 
1,600,000,000  of  mankind  under  everlasting  mis- 
government  and  serritnde.  The  war  was  also 
to  be  "a  war  to  end  war". 

Tlie  President  and  the  League 

WHEN'  President  Wilson,  much  against  the 
wishes  of  many  of  his  admirers,  and  con- 
trary to  the  custom  of  the  presidential  office, 
left  "Washington  to  proceed  to  a  foreign  capital 
and  there  negotiate  a  peace  on  the  basis  of  his 
famous  Fourteen  Points  of  justice  and  mercy, 
he  enjoyed  a  prestige  and  a  rboral  influence  in 
the  world  unparalleled  in  history. 

Unlike  American  diplomatic  practice,  the  for- 
eign offices  of  European  countries  are  filled  with 
men  tirained  aU  their  lives  to  say  one  thing  and 
mean  another,  to  scheme,  plot,  intrigue,  deceive 
and  tmdermine;  and  it  was  fundamentally  im- 
possible for  men  of  that  type  to  comprehend  the 
reverence  with  which  honest  men  everj'where 
regarded  those  Fourteen  Points. 

It  was  unfortunate  for  Mr.  Wilson  after  he 
had  stipulated  as  one  of  his  Fourteen  Points, 
that  hereafter  the  peace  of  the  world  should  rest 
not  on  secret  treaties  but  on  open  covenants 
openly  arrived  at,  that  the  covenants  at  Paris 
promptly  began  behind  barred  doors.  No  one 
likes  to  doubt  that  the  President  would  have 
preferred  to  have  these  conferences  held  in  the 
open,  or  doubts  that  the  European  foreign  offices 
preferred  to  have  them  in  secret.  Yet  Mr.  Clem- 
enceau,  who  did  as  much  or  more  than  any  one 
else  to  wreck  the  President's  high  ideals,  caused 
■word  to  be  sent  out  that  it  was  President  Wilson 
that  was  responsible  for  the  secret  meetings. 

The  freedom  of  the  seas,  one  of  the  widely 
heralded  "points",  was  never  mentioned  at  the 
peace  table,  Britain  having  served  notice  that 
the  subject  mtist  not  be  discussed.  According  to 
Dr.  Dillon,  of  the  London  Daily  Telegraph,  none 
of  the  "points"  were  considered ;  no  official  min- 
utes of  the  proceedings  were  recorded;  commu- 
nications were  never  issued  to  the  press,  and  the 
five,  four  or  three  men  shut  themselves  in  a 
room  and  agreed  on  what  disposition  they 
should  make  of  the  interests  of  earth's  1,600,- 
000,000  inhabitants. 

It  is  said  to  be  a  prominent  charalcteristic  of 
the  President's  temperament  seldom  to  accept 


guidance  or  advice.  On  this  occasion,  if  never 
before  or  never  again  in  his  life,  he  had  need 
to  lean  strongly  upon  "the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate',  as  the  Constitution  requires  in 
the  exercise  of  the  treaty-making  prerogative; 
but  he  incurred  the  ill-will  of  the  Senate  by  fail- 
ure to  do  so.  Premier  Lloyd  George,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  with  him  in  Paris  a  British 
imperial  delegation  which  was  virtually  an  in- 
formal senate ;  and  he  took  no  action  without  its 
approval.  Lloyd  George  came  with  complete 
plans  for  everything,  and  it  was  Lord  PHlll- 
more's  plan  for  a  league,  modified  by  General 
Smuts,  that  served  as  a  basis  for  the  conference. 

Without  Mr.  'Wilson  the  Conference  would 
have  been  an  even  wUder  orgy  of  land-grabbuig 
and  imperialism  than  it  was,  and  it  was  bad 
enough ;  but  he  exercised  a  restraining  influence 
and  the  United  States  came  away  from  the 
peace  tables  with  just  what  it  desired — nothing. 
So  difficult  were  the  conditions  that  he  had  to 
meet,  and.  so  dissatisfied  was  he  at  times  with 
the  mental  attitude  of  those  with  whom  he  was 
trying  to  arrange  a  better  world,  that  it  is  said 
on  one  occasion  he  nearly  quitted  the  city  in  dis- 
gust He  received  some  honors  and  gifts  in- 
tended, no  doubt,  to  lessen  the  sting  of  the  dis- 
appointment which  he  must  feel  over  his  failure 
to  produce  such  a  covenant  as  he  desired.  The 
University  of  Paris  conferred  upon  him  the 
degree  of  "Doctor  Honoris  Tausea",  whatever 
that  is ;  and  the  gifts  presented  to  him  were  of 
considerable  value. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  were  not 
really  represented  at  Paris.  President  Wilson 
went  to  the  conference  after  a  most  spectacular 
defeat  in  the  1918  elections.  Apparently  he  had 
the  thought  of  redeeming  himself  in  the  eyes  of 
his  fellow  men  by  inaugurating  the  League  and 
becoming  a  president,  as-it-were,  of  the  world- 
To  that  end  he  caused  the  League  to  be  inter- 
woven with  the  peace  treaty  proper.  When  he 
returned  to  the  United  States,  Mr.  Clemenceau 
and  his  colleagues  separated  the  League  Cove- 
nant from  the  treaty,  but  on  his  return  Mr.  WU- 
son  insisted  that  they  be  put  back"  together. 

The  Treaty  of  Versailles 

ON"  April  2,  1917,  in  his  war  message,  the 
President  said :  "We  act  not,  to  enmity  toward 
a  people,  nor  with  the  desire  to  bring  any  injury 
or  disadvantage  upon  them,  but  only  in  opposi- 
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tion  to  an  irresponsible  government.  We  are, 
let  me  say  again,  sincere  friends  of  the  German 
people."  But  these  temperate  words  found  no 
real  fulfillment  in  the  peace  treaty. 

Mr.  Herbert  Hoover,  speaking  at  Johns  Hop- 
kins University  February  23,  1920,  said: 

"The  Treaty  as  distinguished  from  the  Covenant  was 
bora  in  fire  and  suffering,  a  sense  of  wrong,  the  passions 
of  revenge  and  fear  that  grew  from  them." 

Mr.  Maynard  Keynes,  at  the  head  of  the  Brit- 
ish negotiators,  next  to  Lloyd  George,  says  of 
the  treaty  that  it  is  a  shameful,  dishonorable 
and  dishonoring  document,  and  because  it  ren- 
ders Germany  prostrate,  bankrupt  and  unable 
to  rise  again,  all  Europe  trill  surely  go  to  ruiii. 
He  says  that  after  the  armistice  -was  declared 
and  Germany  had  been  rendered  helpless  the 
Tvorld  was  treated  to  a  spectacle  on  the  part  of 
the  Allies  of  "a  breach  of  engagements  and  of 
international  morality  comparable  Trith  her 
offense  in  the  invasion  of  Belgium".  He  de- 
clares further:  "If  I  had  influence  at  the  United 
States  Treasury,  I  would  not  lend  a  penny  to  a 
single  one"  of  present  European  governments. 

The  President  of  the  French  Chamber  styled 
the  peace  terms  accorded  to  Germany,  "France's 
glorious  revenge". 

Lloyd  George  spoke  of  the  terrible  severity 
of  the  peace  terms.  He  intimated  that  in  the 
matter  of  information  concerning  p^'isonersi 
identification  and  care  of  gn^aves,  disposition  of 
colonics,  settlement  of  debts,  restoration  of  for- 
mer treaties,  resumption  of  commercial  rela- 
tions, navigation  of  German  inland  waterways, 
determination  of  frontiers,  and  forced  confes- 
sion of  guilt  for  starting  the  war,  every  effort 
had  been  made  to  humiliate  the  German  people. 

General  Smuts,  whose  plan  for  the  Lea^e  of 
Nations  was  used  as  a  basis  for  the  completed 
scheme,  says: 

"The  promise  of  the  new  life,  the  victory  for  which 
the  people  have  shed  their  blood  end  their  treasnre 
without  stint,  the  fulfillment  of  their  aspirutiona  toward 
a  new  international  order  and  a  fairer,  better  world  are 
not  written  in  this  treaty." 

Senator  Knox,  of  Feimsylvania,  though  ap- 
proving of  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  says  that 
"it  is  a  hard  and  cruel  peace". 

Lord  Eobert  Cecil,  British  member  of  the 
Peace  Conference,  and  one  of  the  strongest  ad- 
vocates of  the  League  of  Nations,  says  that  "in 
the  application  of  the  principles  of  Christianity 


to  international  relations  lies  the  only  solution 
of  the  problem". 

With  these  words  of  Lord  Cecil  in  mind,  how 
ominous  are  the  comments  of  the  London  N'ation 
upon  the  conditions  laid  down  to  the  former 
subjects  of  the  Kaiser !    The  article  says : 

"And  those  peace  terms  ?  Well,  look  at  them  again ! 
Suppose  they  were  presented  to  us.  Suppose  onr  cause 
were  wrong  to  the  last  item,  our  fault  like  midnight,  our 
community  in  ruin.^,  the  enemy  within  our  gates,  and 
we  disarmed.  Would  we  Britons  submit?  Would  we? 
Not  while  one  of  us  was  left  alive,  and  there  was  yet 
another  stone  in  the  road." 

Dr.  Felix  Adler,  leader  of  the  ethical  culture 
movement,  says: 

"It  ia  true  that  tha  darker  foroei  of  the  world 
triumphed  at  Paris  when  the  onjuat  treaty  of  peace 
was  written". 

So  terrible  were  the  conditions  laid  down  that 
the  Buddhists  and  Shintoists  of  Japan,  in  pros- 
elyting among  the  Chinese  of  Shantung  prov- 
ince, are  pointing  to  the  way  other  Protestant 
nations  are  maltreating  Protestant  Germany  as 
proof  that  there  is  no  truth  nor  reality  in  the 
Christian  religion.  The  House  of  Bishops  of 
the  Episcopal  Church,  at  its  Triennial  General 
Convention,  held  at  Detroit  in  October,  took 
note  of  this  and  by  a  vote  of  58  to  44  repTuSoted 
a  resolution  approving  the  Peace  Treaty  and 
the  League  of  Nations. 

Not  the  Bird  We  Expected 

THE  one  advantage  that  Germany  gets  oxit  of 
the  treaty,  if  she  has  sense  enough  to  ar^afl 
herself  of  it,  is  disarmament.  A  complete  dis- 
armament would  be  a  great  advantage  to  h«r  in 
her  efforts  to  regain  a  footing  and  pay  her  in- 
demnity and  other  colossal  debts.  The  von  Kapp 
fiasco  in  Berlin  seems  to  show  conclusively  that 
the  German  people  are  sick  of  militarism. 

The  United  States  is  in  a  predicament  regsxrd- 
ing  the  German  ships  that  were  seissed  here. 
Senator  Hitchcock  says  that  xmless  the  treaty  is 
ratified,  "there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
Germany  could  wrest  these  vessels  from  us  by 
perfectly  peaceful  means",  i.  e.,  by  the  courts 
declaring  that  the  seizures  were  unjust.  The 
United  States  is  in  another  predicament  because 
it  sold  the  property  of  Germans  in  this  country, 
and  unless  the  treaty  is  ratified  it  has  no  lawful 
means  of  withholding  this  money  and  using  it 
as  planned  for  the  settlement  of  damages  to 
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American  property  in  Grermany,  Austria,  Bul- 
garia and  Turkey,  and  the  payment  to  Ameri- 
cans of  debts  o-wing  by  Germans. 


NOT'JHE  BIRD  WE  EXPECTED 


^AtSttMOf-^ 


From  BaStimort   imtrieai^ 

"It  Might  Have  Been" 

IF  there  had  been  a  real  der-iro  on  the  part  of 
Ciemenceau,  Lloyd  George.  Orlando  and  Mak- 
kino,  prime  ministers  rcspootivciy  of  France, 
England,  Italy  and  Japan,  for  a  quick  settle- 
ment on  the  basis  of  a  sincere  adheronco  to  Wil- 
son's Fourteen  Points  a  satisfactory  peace  could 
have  been  obtained  in  sixty  days. 

A  mere  statement  by  the  United  States,  Eng- 
land, France,  Italy  and  Japan  tliat  they  would 
stand  together  for  the  defense  of  the  liberties 
of  the  world,  for  peace  and  for  riglit,  -would 
have  been  a  poorer ful  and  raluablo  document. 
The  League  can  do  little  more  than  give  point 
to  such  a  statement. 

Europe  did  not  seek  a  leag-je  of  nations.  The 
idea  -was  pressed  from  the  American  end.  On 
America's  side  of  the  question  it  -was  natural 
enough,  and  is  still  natural,  to  \\-i5h  that  some 
kind  of  covenant  could  be  made  uMiich  would 
prevent  a  repetition  of  the  World  War,  and 
make  all  wars  difficult  henceforth. 

The  World  War  cost  the  United  States  100,- 
000  lives  and  an  expenditure  of  $26,000,000,000. 
The  revenue  law  now  in  force  exacts  $6,000,000,- 


000  annually  (with  current  expenditures  of 
$9,000,000,000). 

The  loans  to  America's  allies  total  $10,000,- 
000,000.  If  America  goes  into  the  League  as 
originally  drawn,  and  fails  to  measure  up  to 
what  is  expected  of  her  in  keeping  the  League 
rules,  those  who  have  borrowed  these  vast  sums 
might  refuse  to  repay  them  as  a  penalty,  and 
could  use  the  League  to  enforce  their  decision- 
Tlie  League  also  provides  for  a  general  boycott 
of  any  offending  nation,  the  most  effective  war 
measure  short  of  actual  invasion  of  a  country. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  mandate  prin- 
ciple, but  the  traditions  of  America  would 
make  it  impossible  to  apply  the  mandate  prin- 
ciple as  illustrated  in  the  past  activities  of 
the  East  India  Company,  or  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company,  or  the  South  African  Company.  As 
America  has  been  unaccustomed  to  such  colo- 
nial activities  it  would  be  more  difficult  to  raise 
armies  here  for  that  purpose  than  in  England. 

The  fact  that  the  Administration  anticipated 
trouble  from  an  effort  to  put  the  League  plans 
into  effect  may  be  sho-wn  by  the  proposed  in- 
crease of  the  peace  army  from  80,000  to  500,000 
men,  and  the  proposition  to  build  the  greatest 
fighting  fleet  in  the  world,  with  sixteen-inch 
guns,  and  manned  by  250,000  sailors,  at  an 
expense  of  $013,000,000  at  one  time.  The  state- 
ments that  the  Tieague  was  supposed  to  make 
war  a  thing  of  the  past  were  tempered  by  the 
knowledge  tliat  at  the  time  of  its  announcement 
the  United  States  had  in  process  of  construction 
four  battleships  of  42,000  tons  each. 

The  Women's  International  Conference  for 
Permanent  Peace,  held  at  Switzerland  in  the 
summer  of  1919.  condemned  the  League  of  Xa-- 
tions  in  the  following  langnage: 

"Bj  gnaranteeing  the  fruits  of  secret  treaties  to  the 
conquerors  the  terms  of  peace  have  tacitly  sanctioned 
secret  diplomacy,  denied  the  principle  of  self -detcrmi ra- 
tion, reco^fnizcd  the  rights  of  the  nctors  to  the  spoil?, 
and  created  all  over  Plurope  discords  and  animosities 
which  can  only  lead  to  future  wars.  By  demanding  dis- 
armament from  one  set  of  belligerents  only,  the  princi- 
ple of  justice  is  violated  and  the  rule  of  force  continued." 

Senator  France  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  population  of  the  self-determinative  nations 
v.-ithin  the  League  is  only  one-fourth  of  the 
population  of  the  world,  and  that  outside  of 
it  are  1.200.000,000  Germans,  Russians,  Turks, 
Giincso,  Hindus,  and  Negroes  that  contain 
witliin  themselves  possibilities  of  another  league 
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capable  of  destro^dng  the  Paris  League  with 
all  it  contains. 

The  v/orld  would  better  be  summoned  in  a  new* 
council  if  it  wishes  a  lasting  and  useful  league 
of  nations.    There  should  be  a  different  basis 
of  representation  agreed  upon,  one  representing 
the  peoples  of  earth  and  not  their  politicians. 

The  practical  showing  of  the  League  to  date 
is  that  it  puts  the  whole  world  under  the  arbi- 
trary power  of  England,  France  and  Japan, 
with  three  or  four  men  dictating  to  the  entire 
world.  It  is  just  this  kind  of  centralized  power 
that  brought  on  the  World  War;  it  bodes  no 
good  to  the  liberties  of  the  masses  of  mankicd 
to  have  so  much  power  vested  in  so  few  men. 

Wky  America  Halts 

THE  American  Government,  prior  to  the  pres- 
ent administration,  stood  in  much  the  same 
relation  to  the  American  people  that  the  father 
of  a  home  occupies  toward  his  children.  It  is 
obligated  by  its  basic  law  to  provid<;  large  liiv 
erties  of  thought,^  speech  and  action,  and  is 
loved  because  of  this;  and  the  people  who  left 
the  execrably  governed  countries  of  Europe 
to  find  a  haven  of  refuge  here  will  not  willingly 
put  the  American  people  back  permanently  into 
the  hands  of  a  league  of  th«  Idnd  of  tyrants 
from  whom  they  escaped,  nor  flatter  themselves 
too  strongly  with  the  belief  that  a  perfect  plan 
has  been  suddenly  devised  whereby  nations  and 
I)eoples  differing  in  beliefs,  standards,  customs, 
colors,  languages,  religions  and  governments, 
can  work  harmoniously  I'or  the  common  good. 

In  the  League  of  Nations  the  white  races  of 
the  world  would  be  in  a  minority  in  voting 
power,  and  largely  in  the  minority  as  to  the 
total  population  represented;  and  it  remains  to 
be  proven  that  the  relegation  of  the  white  races 
to  the  rear  would  be  for  the  general  welfare. 

The  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  veterans 
of  the  Civil  War,  at  their  annual  convention  at 
Columbus,  O.,  adopted  a  resolution  opposing  the 
League  as  jeopardizing  American  independence. 

Millions  of  Americans  believe — ■with  all  the 
Prt'sidtnts  from  Washington  to  Grant — that 
this  nation  should  have  gotten  out  of  Europe 
at  the  time  of  the  annistice,  free  and  independ- 
ent, as  heretofore,  master  of  its  own  destiny, 
and  able  to  work  for  the  benefit  of  mankind 
without  taking  part  in  the  age-long  squabbles 
and  intrigues  of  Europe  and  Asia,  or  becoming 


the  guarantors  of  a  world  that  was  remodeled 
in  secret  by  men  whose  diplomacy  is  far  below 
the  American  standard  of  honor  and  fair  play. 
It  is  likely  that  if  the  United  States  had  ratified 
the  League  when  first  presented,  it  would  by  this 
time  have  250,000  men  in  Europe,  involving  an 
additional  fmancial  burden  of  $500,000,000  to 
$1,000,000,000  per  year. 

The  discussion  of  the  League  in  the  United 
States  Senate  centered  about  Article  X,  in  which 
the  members  of  the  League  undertook  to  pre- 
serve the  territory  and  existing  political  inde- 
pendence of  all  members  of  the  Leagu^.  It  was 
the  contention  of  the  friends  of  the  League  that 
nobody  supposed  that  military  force  could  be 
used  without  the  consent  of  the  United  States 
Congress ;  but  an  increasing  number  have  come 
to  sharis  the  view  that  the  League  would  have 
no  more  effect  in  keeping  the  United  States  out 
of  war  than  did  the  slogan,  "He  kept  tis  out  the 
war",  of  the  last  presidential  campaign. 

And  then  there  are  the  financiers!  .  They  re- 
member what  prodigies  of  valor  were  performed 
by  the  American  troops  in  the  Argonne;  and 
they  reflect,  ^Vhat  wonderful  collectors  of  in- 
terest on  bonds  those  troops  would  make  I'  But 
they  do  not  reflect  that  they  themselves  would 
not  be  willing  to  go  to  the  Far  East  or  into  the 
ice  and  snow  of  Siberia;  and  at  heart  they  are 
not  anxious  that  their  own  sons  should  go. 

Soldiers  who  actually  saw  the  firing  lines  are 
strongly  opposed  to  any  league  or  alliance  with 
other  powers.  The  American  Legion,  an  organ- 
ization composed  entirely  of  oflBcers  and  soldier 
boys  who  participated  in  the  World  War,  has 
never  ventured  to  bring  this  subject  to  a  vote. 

League  and  the  Constitution 

NEITHER  President  nor  Senate  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  possesses  the  power  legally  to 
transfer  to  a  super-government  the  rights  of  the 
sovereigns  of  the  United  States,  who  are  the 
common  people.  Any  treaties  that  are  executed 
must  be  in  harmony  with  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution, or  be  made  so  by  amendments  to  that 
Constitution  before  they  can  become  effective. 
The  citizen-sovereigns  of  the  country  can  trans- 
fer their  sovereignty  to  a  super-government,  if 
they  choose ;  but  their  elected  servants  and  rep- 
resentatives cannot  do  so  and  the  only  proper 
way  to  settle  the  question  is  at  the  ballot  box,  by 
a  special  election.   It  is  the  business  of  French 
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statesmen  to  look  after  France,  of  Britisli  states- 
men to  look  after  Britain,  and  of  American 
statesmen  to  look  after  America.  No  one  would 
suggest  that  a  man  shonld  destroy  his  ovm 
family  in  order  that  he  might  divide  his  affec- 
tions among  the  members  of  other  families,  and 
no  oub  should  expect  America  to  surrender  to 
a  oooQcil  of  Exiropean  politicians  American 
judicial,  legislative  and  executive  po-wer. 

The  London  Times  saya :  "There  is  a  deplor- 
able tendency  to  cast  the  major  responsibility 
for  Europe's  troubles  on  America's  shoulders" 
'     —to  use  the  assets  of  the  United  States  to  liqui- 
date European  debts. 

Ability  to  get  into  the  Leagne  does  not  imply 
ability  to  withdraw  easily.  Virginia  was  one  of 
the  several  states  that  entered  the  Union  of  the 
United  States  of  America  with  the  express  res- 
ervation that  she  could  withdraw  at  any  time 
she  saw  fit  During  the  years  IS6I-I860  she  at- 
tempted to  exercise  these  rights  which  she  liad 
expressly  reserved  to  herself;  and  the  decision 
that  she  had  lost  the  right  to  withdraw  was 
arrived  at  upon  the  battlefield. 

The  League  provides  that  a  nation  may  with- 
draw from  it  only  when  the  League  itself  votes 
that  the  one  that  wishes  to  withdraw  has  dis- 
charged all  its  obligations  to  the  League;  and 
the  nation  that  wishes  to  withdraw  is  excluded 
from  the  privilege  of  voting  upon  the  question. 
The  Senate  attempted  to  rectify  this  matter  by 
a  reservation.  But  this  and  other  reservations 
calculated  to  preserve  the  independence  of  the 
country  had  no  more  tlian  passed  the  Senate 
before  the  Parisian  and  London  press  were  dis- 
cussing the  advisability  of  going  ahead  -with  the 
inclusion  of  the  United  States  in  the  League,  and 
later  refusing  to  recognize  any  of  the  reserva- 
tions under  threat  of  war.  Expulsion  or  with- 
drawal of  any  strong  nation  from  the  League 
would  be  almost  sure  to  result  in  another  war. 

Senate  and  the  League 

MR.  Wilson's  viewpoint  changes.  Years  ago 
he  TVTOte :  "Xo  government  can  be  admin- 
istered with  the  highest  efficiency  unless  there 
be  close  cooperation  and  an  intimate  under- 
standing between  its  administration  and  its  leg- 
islature"; and  in  referring  to  President  Polk's 
course  in  beginning  a  war  without  consulting 
Congress  and  undertaking  to  conclude  peace 
without  consulting  the  Senate,  he  declared  that 
Polk's  course  was  due  to  his  lack  of  patriotism. 


his  natural  love  of  secrecy  and  his  aversion  to 
consulting  other  persons.  These  are  the  charges 
now  lodged  against  himself. 

The  Senate  let  it  be  known  in  March,  1919, 
that  a  number  of  their  body,  sufficient  to  defeat 
the  treaty,  were  against  the  treaty  and  the 
League  as  then  projected.  Subsequent  to  that 
date  there  was  no  good  reason  to  believe  that 
the  League  would  be  adopted  by  the  American 
people  -without  careful  discussion  and  probable 
revision  of  its  terms.  It  would  have  been  wise 
for  tlie  President,  even  at  that  late  date,  to  re- 
vise his  entourage  and  include  among  his  coun- 
sellors members  of  the  Senate. 

On  his  return  to  the  United  States  the  Pres- 
ident conamitted  the  error  of  assuming  that  the 
League  as  he  brought  it  must  be  accepted  with- 
out investigation,  analysis,  amendment  or  res- 
ervation. This  niade  the  Senate  the  more  deter- 
mined to  subject  the  plan  to  the  closest  criti- 
cism; and  at  one  time  there  were  more  than  fifty 
proposed  changes  in  its  terms.  These  changes 
were  not  the  work  of  enemies  of  the  idea,  how- 
ever, but  of  friends,  of  those  who  really  desired 
to  save  the  good  features  of  the  Covenant.  At 
least  eighty  of  the  ninety-six  senators  are  in 
favor  of  some  sort  of  league,  but  are  unwilling 
to  concede  that  the  work  at  Paris  was  infallible. 

The  League  Covenant  was  first  presented  to 
the  Senate  July  10,  1919,  and  has  since  been 
the  chief  subject  of  national  discussion.  A  few 
months  after  the  debate  began  it  leaked  out  that 
the  Secretary  of  State  had  said  that  if  the  Sen- 
ate knew  what  the  peace  treaty  let  the  country 
in  for,  it  would  never  stand  for  the  contract. 
The  Senate  seems  to  have  come  to  that  con- 
clusion. — 

Reservations  were  adopted  preserving  the 
limitations  of  armaments,  open  diplomacy,  the 
settlement  of  national  differences  peaceably, 
and  leaving  the  obligation  of  the  United  States 
to  participate  in  international  crises  to  the 
discretion  of  Congress.  Lord  Grey,  British 
Ambassador,  stated  that  Great  Britain  would 
accept  these  reservations.  Ribot,  the  former 
premier  of  France,  stated  that  all  the  Allies 
would  accept  them.  Europe  would  be  glad  to 
have  the  country  join  on  its  own  terms,  the  same 
as  Switzerland  has  done. 

Senator  Owen,  a  staunch  supporter  of  the 
President,  said  in  a  speech  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate: 
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"1  do  not  believe  there  is  a  sicelft  Democratic  senator 
who  would  net  vote  for  this  resolution  of  ratification 
(with  reservationa)  if  it  were  cot  for  the  belief  of  such 
senators  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  desires 
them  to  defeat  the  resoiutiou  of  ratification  novr  pend- 
ing". 

The  treaty  was  rejected  in  the  Senate  the  first 
time  on  November  19  by  41  to  51,  and  again  on 
March  19, 1920,  by  a  vote  of  12  Republicans  and 
23  Democrats  against  ratification  and  28  Re- 
publicans and  21  Democrats  for  ratification.  To 
ratity,  the  vote  must  stand  56  for  to  38  against. 
There  are  32  senators  to  he  returned  next  No- 
vember; and  even  if  all  of  them  are  elected  on 
a  pledge  to  vote  for  the  treaty  unamended  there 
would  not  even  then  be  two-thirds  in  favor  of  it 
•without  change.  It  follows  then,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  that  th^  treaty  ivill  never  be  ratified  in 
its  present  form. 

There  are  several  things  that  the  President 
can  do— return  the  treaty  with  acceptance  of  the 
reservations  demanded  by  the  Senate,  return  it 
in  its  original  form,  or  make  a  new  treaty.  He 
has  refused  to  accept  the  Senate's  proposed 
peace  by  proclamation,  or  to  repeal  the  war 
laws,  with  their  extraordinary  powers  for  the 
executive  branch  of  the  government 

China  and  the  Treaty 

IN  HIS  speech  to  the  Senate,  January  22, 1917, 
President  Wilson  wisely  and  truthfully  said : 
"No  right  anywhere  exists  to  hand  peoples  about 
from  sovereignty  to  sovereignty  as  if  they  were 
property".  In  our  issue  of  October  29, 1919,  we 
have  written  upon  the  transfer  of  Shantung, 
with  its  38,000,000  Chinese  republicans,  to  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Japanese  emperor. 

It  is  not  generally  kno"wn  that  one  of  the 
clauses  of  the  treaty  between  China  and  Ger- 
many under  which  the  sovereignty  of  Shantung 
was  originally  wrested  away  from  the  Chinese 
by  the  German  imperial  forces,  was  that  the 
rights  of  Germany  were  unassignable  and  non- 
transferable, and  that  if  in  any  way  the  rights 
of  Germany  should  be  terminated  they  should 
at  once  revort  to  China.  "VDien  German  power 
was  broken  in  Shantung,  therefore,  tliat  was  the 
full  end  of  the  Shantung  lease.  Japan  pos- 
sessed not  a  shadow  of  right  to  that  lease. 

The  way  in  which  China  was  induced  to  enter 
the  war  on  the  side  of  the  Allies  was  by  the 
assurance  of  the  American  Ambassador  at 
Tokio  that  if  China  would  break  with  Germany 


the  United  States  would  uphold  her  at  the  coun- 
cil table  in  her  effort  to  regain  control  of  the 
heart  of  China,  the  Shantimg  province,  then  in 
Japanese  hands.  At  the  time  the  Ambassador 
made  that  statement  the  cables  were  not  work.- 
ing,  but  the  United  States  did  not  until  after 
the  war  was  over  notify  China  that  she  would 
not  back  up  this  promise. 

While  Chinese  republicans  were  digging 
trenches  in  France,  under  the  guns  of  imperisd 
Germany,  the  secret  treaty  was  made  between 
England,  France  and  Japan,  ceding  to  Japan 
the  German  "rights"  in  Shantung,  which  had 
ceased  to  exist  in  the  Fall  of  1914  Tliia  secret 
treaty  was  not  made  until  the  early  part  of  1917, 
t-<xo  and  a  half  years  after  the  Japanese  troops 
had  forced  the  German  surrender  at  Eliao  Chau. 

Japan  is  steeped  in  German  ideas,  and  re- 
gards war  as  an  industry.  It  is  by  war  that  she 
has  gained  her  vast  territories  in  Korea,  Man- 
churia, Formosa,  Caroline  Islands  and  more 
recently  in  Eastern  Siberia  and  Shantung;  and 
there  is  little  doubt  that  she  is  planning  the 
su1)jugation  of  all  Northern  Asia,  with  a  view 
of  using  for  that  purpose  the  millions  of 
Chinese,  even  as  Germany  and  Austria  made 
26,000,000  Slavs  fight  their  battles  for  them, 
even  while  those  Slavs  hated  the  Teutonic  mas- 
ters for  whom  they  fought. 

Japan  refused  to  enter  the  League  of  Nations 
unless  guaranteed  the  right  to  retain  Shantung; 
and  although  Lloyd  George  and  Clemenceau 
would  have  been  glad  to  be  freed  from  the  secret 
treaty,  and  put  into  Wilson's  hands  the  power 
to  decide  whether  or  not  the  treaty  should  be 
cancelled,  the  President  was  so  eager  to  get 
Japan's  consent  to  join  the  League  that  he  sup- 
ported tlie  agreement. 

Japan  delivered  a  verbal  promise  to  the  Coun- 
cil of  Five  in  Paris  last  Spring  that  as  soon  as 
the  League  became  effective  she  would  set  a 
definite  time  for  the  political  and  military  evac- 
uation of  Shantung.  But  her  good  faith  went 
bankrupt  twice  over  Korea,  which  she  annexed 
after  (1)  a^jsuring  the  world  that  she  had  no 
intention  of  ec-tablishing  a  protectorate  over  it 
and  (2)  after  assuring  the  world  again  that  she 
had  no  intention  of  annexing  it  Under  the 
Japanese  rule  over  Korea,  a  nation  thousands 
of  years  old  has  been  deprived  of  its  independ- 
ence, free  speech  and  learning  have  been  sup- 
pressed,   modest    Christian    girls    have    been 
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marched  naked  through  the  streets,  and  Christ- 
ian men  have  been  crucified.  Meantime  the 
Mikado  pleads  for  the  League,  urges  his  sub- 
jects to  abide  by  the  principles  of  universal 
justice,  and  agrees  with  other  imperial  male- 
factors "to  respect  and  preserve  as  against  ex- 
ternal aggression  the  territorial  integrity  and 
existing  political  independence  of  all  members 
of  the  League". 

France  and  the  League 

THE  French  never  wanted  the  League  and 
shaped  it  to  their  ends  of  defense,  revenge 
and  aggression.  Premier  Clemenceau  made  no 
pretense  at  any  time  of  considering  himself 
boxmd'by  the  Fourteen  Points  and,  it  is  said, 
never  read  them  until  after  the  armistice  was 
declared,  when  he  said  cynically,  "Now  bring 
on  the  Fourteen  Points". 

That  France  never  entered  into  the  original 
spirit  of  the  League  is  manifest  from  the  fact 
that,  contrary  to  its  own  provisions,  she  de- 
manded a  separate  alliance  with  Great  Britain 
and  America  against  Germany  and  now  has 
under  process  of  construction  the  largest  army 
she  has  ever  had. 

Italy  and  the  League 

IF  the  French  were  cold  on  the  subject  of  the 
League  the  Italians  were  frigid.  They  went 
into  the  war  against  their  former  allies,  Ger- 
many and  Austria,  as  a  result  of  a  cold-blooded 
bargain  for  Fiume  and  other  possessions  on  the 
eastern  shores  of  the  Adriatic  Sea.  It  was  their 
intervention  that  saved  the  Allies  from  defeat 
in  the  second  year  of  the  war.  Now  they  are 
unable  to  appreciate  the  nice  distinctions  of 
morality  by  which  the  Allies  today  deny  to  them 
what  they  promised  in  secret  to  induce  them  to 
enter  the  war,  and  when  they  grant  to  Japan 
what  was  also  promised  in  secret  two  and  one- 
half  years  after  Japan  had  grabbed  the  coveted 
territory. 

Keasoning  that  Italy  made  a  mistake  in  not 
grabbing  first  and  negotiating  afterwai'd,  tho 
same  as  Japan  had  done,  the  aristocratic  poet 
lyAzmunzio  seized  Fiume  whUe'  the  dispute  was 
on,  and  still  retains  control  of  it  At  Fixune  the 
Italians  are  in  a  minority  in  the  city  population 
and  the  Serbs  hold  the  back  country.  It  is  Ser- 
bia's natural  ontiet  to  the  Adriatic  Like  the 
Kaiser,  D'Annnnzio  is  alleged  to  give  evidence 


of  having  trouble  with  evU  spirits.  A  dispatch 
says:  '"He  thinks  himself  above  all  laws  and 
proclaims  that  he  is  led  by  divine  inspirations". 

Britain  and  the  League 

WTTTT.F.  there  was- no  spontaneous  or  wide- 
spread support  of  the  League  idea  in  Brit- 
ain before  President  "VVUson  went  to  Paris,  yet 
Lloyd  George  made  the  statement  that  "the 
Allied  governments  are  pledged  to  the  League's 
noble  ideals'.  Would  that  they  had  been  I  The 
Manchester  Gtiardian,  speaking  of  the  efforts  of 
the  British  statesmen  at  Paris,  said: 

"It  seemed  perfectly  safe  to  press  to  the  utmost  limit, 
because,  no  matter  how  top-heavy  the  structure  was 
created,  America  was  there  to  steady  it,  and  Mr.  Wilson 
was  there  to  hallow  it". 

Although  one  o'f  the  Fourteen  Points  of  Pres- 
ident Wilson  was  "the  freedom  of  the  seas", 
which  was  something  that  Britain  denied  to  the 
United  States  from  the  first  day  that  she  de- 
clared war  upon  Germany,  and  something  she 
has  not  yet  restored.  Her  statesmen  announced 
without  hesitation  that  she  proposed  to  main- 
tain her  supremacy  upon  the  waters  of  the  seven 
seas.  This  killed  the  spirit  of  tlie  League  from 
the  start. 

The  London  and  Manchester  Daily  News 
says: 

"Europe  needed  food,  and  work,  and  peace  to  heal 
its  wounds.  But  it  was  denied  these  things.  Its  wounds 
were  kept  open  and  inflamed.  Six  precious  weeks  were 
wasted  on  the  'Hang-the-Kaiser'  election  in  this  coun- 
try, an  election  in  which  the  mind  of  the  nation,  instead 
of  beiTig  moved  to.  great  issues,  was  saturated  with  the 
basest  appeals  to  revenge  and  ignorance ;  and  we  emerged 
from  that  saturnalia  to  the  discussion  of  peace  with  the 
abnosphere  poisoned  by  falae  issues  and  shameful  com- 
mitments. We  hare  never  recovered  from  the  indelible 
crime.  It  involved  us  in  the  French  peace  of  revenge 
instead  of  the  American  peace  of  healing;  and  Its 
fruits  are  scattered  over  Europe  in  famine,  disease,  rev- 
olutioo,  war,  and  all  the  miseries  of  a  great  continent 
collapsing  deeper  and  deeper  into  barbarism." 

Austin  Harrison,  editor  of  The  English  Re- 
view, says: 

"The  rejection  of  the  Peace  Treaty  by  the  American 
Seniite  is  by  far  the  most  momentous  event  since  the 
annistice.  The  bitter  truth  is  simply  this:  Politicians 
at  Paris  made  a  peace  which  is  economically  unworkable. 
The  action  of  the  American  Senate  will,  in  the  end,  be 
bene£cial  to  Europe  and  to  the  wgrld.  This  warning  to 
retxim  to  sanity,  coming  from  the  quarter  which  now 
owmvntni/^nj  contToL^  most  therefore  be  heeded." 
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The  famous  Enjjli.sh  author,  H.   G.  Wells, 
writes  similarly: 
"\VhPTi  the  principal  powers  of  Europe  can  agree  upon 

•  sciieme  tiiat  is  not  simply  a  plan  for  the  partition  of 
Asia  and  Africa  among  thcmselvea — and  hj  1922  tliey 
ought  to  be  chastened  to  the  pitch  of  such  an  agreement 
—I  have  no  doubt  that  the  American  people  will  be 
found  ready  and  \villing  to  come  into  a  real  brotherhood 
of  nations". 

The  noted  English  author,  Jerome  K.  Jerome, 
says : 

"The  Lea«nie  of  Xationa  has  come  into  the  world 
stillborn.  The  sooner  its  poor,  unsavory  little  corpse  is 
buried  and  forgotten  the  better  for  the  health  of 
Europe.  Its  sponsors,  holding  their  noses  tight  between 
their vthumbs  and  fingers,  invite. oa  t&  the  christening. 
Ono  ofr  two  of  them  are  honest  men:  ''They  hoped  for 

•  new  Messiah.  Tliey  seen  to  have  persuaded  themselves 
that  by  much  shouting  and  prostrating  of  themselves 
they  can  raise  it  from  the  dead.  The  League  of  Nations 
was  founded  upon  violence.  It  was  built  up  of  lies  ce- 
mented by  hypocrisy.    Its  cornerstone  is  injustice." 

The  London  Herald  says  of  the  League: 
"There  is  no  honor  left  for  any  of  us.  The  League  of 
Nations  is  a  body  without  a  souL  President  Wilion  has 
been  beaten.  He  forced  public  acceptance  of  his  ideals 
on  Hxe  other  powers,  but  they  have  beaten  him  secretly. 
He  oompromised  on  essentials,  and  therefore  the  details 
have  gone  astray.  From  the  moment  he  abandoned  the 
first  of  tlie  Fourteen  Points  he  abandoned  them  olL" 

The  London  Daily  News  says: 

"Sightly  or  wrongly  lovers  of  world  peace  have  got  it 
into  their  heads  that  the  allied  governments  and  many 
of  ouur  leading  men  do  not  have,  if  they  ever  did  have, 
any  real  faith  in  the  League  which  they  have  persistently 
damned  with  faint  pcaiie''. 

•  The  London  Standard  says : 

"A  League  of  Nations  in  which  no  one  believes,  but 
to  which  lip  service  is  paid  by  everybody,  is  simply  a 
sham,  and  a  most  dangerous  sham.  The  League,  in  fact, 
is  becoming  a  jest  aiiJ^La  treated  by  many  public  men 
as'siich." 

The  London  Morning  Post  says  the  League 
should  be  scrapped  as  a  failure. 

L\  the  New  York  American  Senator  Johnson 
quotes  Lloyd  George  to  this  effect:  "The  United 
States  must  enter  upou  foreign  war  automati- 
cally if  England  calls".  Probably  Lloyd  George 
wishes  the  stateujeiu  were  true ;  for  it  is  a  grsat 
undertaking  for  a  lictle  country  like  England, 
with  oidy  ;54,rj(}0;000  neuple,  to  govern  650,000,- 
000  people  now  liibutary  to  her. 

Great  Britain  as  a  result  of  the  war  added 
800,000  conquered,  seized  or  "mandated"  square 


miles  to  her  territory;  there  being  little  thought 
by  any  that  the  "mandated"  countries  will  ever 
regain  their  liberties.  That  this  was  the  Ihouglit 
running  in  the  minds  of  the  statesmen  that  are 
guiding  Great  Britain's  affairs  is  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  after  the  adoption  of  the  League 
Great  Britain  laid  plans  for  an  army  of  925,000 
men  to  be  obtained  by  conscription,  and  aban- 
doned these  plans  only  in  the  face  of  the  .threat 
of  a  general  stnie,  when  it  was  agreed  to  re- 
store the  army  to  its  pre-war  size.    • 

British  troops  are  less  and  less  enthusiastic 
over  the  imperialist  plans  which  hava  always 
been  so  much  a  part  of  British  policy;  and  it 
would  have  been  far  better  for  Britain  in  the 
end  if  a  just  and  generous  peace  had  been  ar- 
ranged than  the  scheme  outlined  in  the  League 
of  Nations. 

The  League  and  India 

WILL  Lidia's  membership  in  thfe  League  be 
a  real  membership  that  will  do  her  some 
good  or  a  paper  membership  that  will  be  used 
against  her  best  interests? 

A-  J.  Wilson,  in  The  Fortnightly  Review, 
March,  18S4,  states: 

"In  one  form  or  another,  we  draw  fully  £30,000,000 
a  year  from  that  unhappy  country  [India],  and  then 
the  average  wage  of  the  natives  is  about  £2  per  annus]^. 
less,  rather  than  more,  in  many  parts.  Our  Indian 
tribute,  therefore,  represents  the  entire  earnings  of 
upward  of  six  million  heads  of  families,  say  of  thirty 
millions  of  people.  It  means  the  abstraction  of  more 
than  one-tenth  of  the  entire  sustenance  of  India  every 
year."  •    ■■••.-;       *'  ...:.:     .. 

Keir  Hardie  stated : 

"The  amount  of  taxes  raised  direct  from  the  peasaBt" 
is  from  50  per  cent  to  75  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the 
yield  of  the  land,  in  addition  to  which  they  have  to  pay 
local  cesses,  and  various  other  small  items,  so  that  prob- 
ably not  less  than  73  per  cent,  of  the  harvest  goes  in 
taxca.  It  is  this  fact  which  keeps  the  people  of  India 
in  a  condition  of  hopeless  grinding  poverty." 

The  liondon  Daily  Herald,  in  June,  1919,  said : 

'•About  half  the  people  of  India  get  only  one  meal  a 

day  and  that  is  not  a  sufficient  meal.    The  average  life 

of  on  individual  is  only  22  years;  in  England  it  is  40 

years  and  in  New  Zealand  60  years. 

The  per  capita  expense  for  the  ediication  of 
iialives  in  the  Philippines  is  two  hnudred  and 
sixiy-six  times  that  devoted  to  the  edujation  of 
:he  natives  in  India,  witJi  the  reMiir  that  iu 
twenty  years'  time  iUiterauy  of  the  Philippines 
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has  been  reduced  to  oG%.  In  India,  after  140 
years  of  British  rule,  only  7%  of  the  natives  can 
read  or  write.' 

Labor  end  the  League 

rnHE  British  labor  party  constitntes  a  body  of 
J-  the  most  intelligent,  progressive,  and  noble- 
minded  men  in  the  world.  Directly,  or  by  their 
leaders,  they  have  issued  manifestoes  regarding 
the  LeagTie  of  Nations  embodying  the  following 
declarations : 

"We,  the  undersigned,  declare  our  most  emphatic  re- 
pudiation of  the  action  by  which  Germany  has  been 
forced  to  put  her  signature  to  what  ail  sane  men  know 
is  destined  to  be  but  a  scrap  of  paper.  Germany  has 
been  forced  to  sign  a  peace  pledging  herself  to  hand 
over  enormous  indemnities  and  at  the  same  time  to 
give  up  those  mineral  and  ag^icul^a^aI  resources  which 
alone  would  have  made  possible  not  only  the  payment 
of  indemnities  but  tho  barest  sustonance  of  millions 
.  of  her  own  people.  Germany  has,  in  fact,  been 
forced  to  promise  the  impossible.  Had  she  cot  done  so, 
the  food  supply  on  wiiich  the  lives  of  her  people  de- 
pended would  have  been  ruthlessly  cut  off.  In  other 
words  we  put  the  women  and  children  into  the  firing 
line,  and  the  Germans  had  to  give  in.  In  any  event  one 
of  the  first-fruits  of  the  Peace  Treaty  will  be  the 
massacre  of  babies,  who  by  the  cession  of  cows  are  to  be 
deprived  of  their  milk.  Thousands  of  others  will  perish 
as  their  fathers  find  themselves  deprived  of  the  means  of 
earning  a  living.  Labor  has  had  no  part  in  the  making 
of  the  treaty.  It  is  a  settlement  opposed  to  every  ideal 
for  which  labor  stands."      ' 

"The  League  of  Nations,  in  order  to  establish  and 
maintain  world  peace,  must  be  based  on  direct  repre- 
sentation from  parliapaents,  and  not  merely  from 
governments,  so  as  to  sscure  and  maintain  its  dem- 
ocratic character  and  prevent  its  being  used  as  a 
buttress  to  executive  authority.  It  should  impose  upon 
the  signatory  nations  the  responsibility  of  holding  col- 
onies and  dependencies  in  wardsliip  for  the  purpose  of 
training  and  educating  them  in  political  qualities  that 
vrill  enable  them  iiitiinately  to  practice  self-determina- 
tion, and,  in  accordance  with  the  proposals  in  the  labor 
war  aims,  this  provision  should  apply  to  all  such  colo- 
nies and  not  merely  those  lately  under  German  controL" 

The  French  Federation  of  Labor,  taking  note 
of  the  fact  that  no  workingman,  no  woman  and 
no  representative  of  the  colored  races  were 
among  the  commissioners  that  sought  to  put  the 
world  in  order,  has  condemned  the  League  on 
the  ground  that  it  is  a  project  offered  by  diplo- 
mats and  is  "not  the  society  of  nations  such  as 
was  prescribed  In  the  Fourteen  Points  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson". 


The  Leagiie  contained  provi:iions  for  an  Inter- 
national Labor  Conference,  to  v.hicii  the  L'nitcd 
States  would  send  four  delegates,  Great  Britain 
and  the  colonies  twenty-four,  and  other  nations 
four  each.  The  decisions  of  this  Labor  Confer- 
ence were  to  become  binding  upon  all  the  nations 
having  membership  in  the  League,  under  threat 
of  boycott. 

The  first  aieeting  of  this  conference  took  place 
at  Washington  in  October,  but  accomplished 
little  because  the  League  itself  was  not  yet  in 
effect.  President  Gompers  of  the'  American 
Federation  of  Labor  chose  all  of  the  American 
delegates,  modestly  assuming  to  speak  for  the 
40,000,000  workers  of  this  country. 

Russia  and  the  League 

IT  was  President  Wilson  who  said  that  the 
Allies'  treatment  of  Russia  would  be  tlie  acid 
test  of  their  good  faith.  This  was  before  the 
unauthorized- war  upon  that  country  in  which 
222  American  boys  were  killed.  Here  is  a  peo- 
ple, one  of  the  greatest  nations  of  earth,  with 
180,000,000  population,  that  has  recently  over- 
thrown a  monarchy  and  is  proceeding  to  govern 
itself  along  lines  of  its  own  choosing.  That  its 
plans  of  government  may  be  impractical  and 
may  result  in  failure  is  none  of  the  League's 
business.  Russia  has  offered,  if  granted  peace, 
to  pay  the  interest  on  all  outstanding  bonds. 
What  more  do  financiers  want?  Apparently 
they  want  a  great  deal  more;  for  they  have 
raised  large  sums  of  money  to  publish  and  cir- 
culate literature  to  try  to  offset  the  literature 
which  is  said  to  be  put  out  by  the  Russian 
Soviets,  and  which,  they  say,  "threatens  to  con- 
vert the  whole  world  into  thinking  that  these 
Russians  have  hit  upon  a  good  plan  of  govern- 
ment". And  they  think  this  would  be  dan- 
gerous. Maybe  so — but  who  made  the  promise 
to  let  them  alone  and  let  them  see  what  they 
could  do? 

In  February,  1919,  the  statesmen  of  the  Peace 
Conference  said  that  they  would  not  permit 
themselves  to  be  forced  to  interfere  in  Russian 
internal  affairs  and  that  Russia  was  free  to  gov- 
ern itself  in  its  own  way.  In  October  the  same 
statesmen  declared  a  blockade  against  it — what 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  called  a  "death  cordon".  Just 
what  the  object  of  this  death  cordon  is  has  been 
concealed.  If  one  dares  suggest  that  these 
harassments  of  Russia  are  done,  possibly,  at  the 
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suggestion  of  "big  business",  and  maybe  at  its 
command,  one  is  called  by  names  wiiich  chiefly 
betray  the  ignorance  of  those  >vho  use  thorn. 

One  thing  that  withheld  iDublic  confidence 
from  the  League  was  that  when  Poland  made 
v/ar  upon  Russia  the  League  took  not  a  move  to 
stop  it,  and  it  is  currently  reported  that  the  men, 
money  and  munitions  for  Poland's  war  were 
supplied  with  the  loiowledge  and  approval  of 
the  imperialists'  tack  of  the  League. 

Persia  and  the  League 

AS  soon  as  it  became  apparent  that  the  prin- 
■^^ciples  which  President  Wilson  advocated 
would  not  be  incoi-porated  in  the  League,  Eng- 
land seized  Constantinople — the  door  to  the  Near 
East — shaving  previously  sent  an  army  to  put 
Persia  under  a  British  protectorate.  The  Per- 
sian Government  was  loaned  £2,000,000  at  7%, 
and  signed  an  agreement  to  accept  "whatever 
expert  advisers  may  be  considered  necessary  for 
the  several  parts  of  the  Persian  administra- 
tion". This  looks  like  the  end  of  Persia's  "self- 
determination  of  peoples",  to  quote  an  expres- 
sion in  the  Fourteen  Points. 

The  simple-hearted  and  the  simple-headed 
may  think  that  this  administration  of  Persia  is 
only  temporary;  but  thinking  people  do  not  for- 
get that  England  annexed  Egypt  after  three 
British  prime  ministers  had  pledged  the  honor 
of  Great  Britain  never  to  do  it.  After  the  up- 
risings in  Egypt,  due  to  the  President's  refusal 
to  receive  representatives  of  the  Eg3rptian  par- 
liament, a  number  of  British  army  units  in 
Egypt  held  meetings  and  decided  that  they 
wanted  to  go  home  on  the  first  ship  rather  thati 
stay  and  shoot  unarmed  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren ;  and  home  they  went.  The  Egyptian  rep- 
resentatives merely  wanted  to  see  the  President 
in-  order  to  remind  him  that  they  too  fought 
against  Germany  in  reliance  upon  his  an- 
nounced principle  of  "self-determination  of 
peoples". 

Honesty  and  the  League 

IN  his  speech  at  Manchester,  Deci3mber  30, 
1918,  President  "Wilson  said: 
"There  is  only  one  thing  that  can  bind  peoples  to- 
gether, and  that  is  common  devotion  to  right". 

It  is  too  bad  that  the  sponsors  of  the  League 
"did  not  have  that  motto  before  them  all  the  time 
they  were  deliberating. 


The  League- was  to  remove  economic  barriers 
betAveen  nations  and  it  has  multiplied  them- 
There  vrere  to  be  no  more  secret  treaties,  but 
there  are  more  of  them  than  ever.  The  arma- 
ments were  to  be  reduced,  and  tJiey  are  larger. 
Serbia  was  to  be  given  a  port,  and  she  has  none. 
Everything  was  to  be  done  in  the  open,  and 
everything  of  importance  is  done  in  secret.  Only 
two  out  of  nine  of  the  last  meetings  were  public. 
There  was  to  be  a  "free,  open-minded,  and  abso- 
lutely impartial"  adjustment  of  all-  colonial 
claims,  but  there  was  none.  Germany's  colonies 
were  taken  away  and  given  to  England  and  that 
was  all  there  was  to  that.  The  world  was  to 
be  safe  for  democracy.  The  German  colonies 
were  misgoverned,  no  doubt,  though  probably 
not  as  badly  as  Congo  colonies  of  at  least  one 
of  the  Allies — Belgium. 

It  was  announced  that  the  object  of  the 
League  of  Nations  is  to  keep  justice  between 
nations,  but  that  does  not  square  with  the  clause 
which  renders  the  spoil  of  tliis  and  of  all  past 
wars  the  inalienable  property  of  the  present 
conquerors.  Three  despoilers  sitting  down  in 
conference  with  one  honest  man  solemnly  agreed 
to  protect  one  another,  and  that  the  honest  man 
shall  also  protect  them  against  any  despoiler 
in  the  future.  This  is  first  cousin  to  compound- 
ing a  felony.  ■-.■, 

The  League  of  Nations  does  not  represent 
the  nations  of  the  world.  It  placed  and  leaves 
all  the  power  in  the  hands  of  a  few  countries. 

The  way  the  matter  was  broached,  there  was 
to  be  one  American  in  the  councU;  but  there  is 
no  one  man  in  the  United  States  or  in  the  world 
capable  of  speaking  for  106,000,000  of  the  most__ 
intelligent  and  progressive  people  of  earth.  If 
it  takes  the  whole  Congress  of  tiie  whole  people 
to  decide  America's  domestic  matters,  it  is  even 
more  important  that  they,  or  their  representa- 
tives, should  decide  her  world  policies.  Anyway, 
it  looks  a  trifle  incongruous  for  the  United 
States  to  enter  an  assembly  where  its  one  vote 
is  counted  on  a  par  with  the  vote  of  Hedjaz, 
Haiti,  or  Liberia,  insignificant  settlements  of 
Mohammedans  and  other  backward  peoples. 

The  League  was  not  founded  on  principle  and 
contains  no  expressions  of  mutual  penitence, 
forgiveness  or  reconciliation.  If  it  had  been 
founded  on  principle  it  might  have  become  a 
great  reality. 

The  League  has  done  soviaihing.    It  has  held 
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nK'tjiings  January  16  at  Paris,  February  11  at 
London,  Marcli  13  at  Paris,  April  U  at  Paris  and 
Jlay  17  at  Rome.  It  has  approved  a  plan  lor 
en  International  Court  of  Justice  to  consist  of 
twelve  of  the  world's  most  famous  jurists,  in- 
cluding Lord  Phillimorr.  cf  England,  who  draft- 
ed the  original  Covenant  for  the  League  of 
Nations,  aiid  Elihu  Root  of  the  United  States, 
counsel  for  the  liquor  interests. 

The  membership  as  of  March  20  was  Argen- 
tina, Australia,  Belgium,  Bolivia,  Brazil.  Brit- 
ish Empire,  Canada,  Chile,  Colombia,  Czecho- 
slovakia, Denmark,  France,  Greece,  Guatamala, 
India,  Italy,  Japan,  Liberia,  Xetherlands,  Xew 
Zealand,  Norway,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Persia, 
Pe?u,  Poland,  Salvador,  Siam,  South  Africa, 
Spain,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Uruguay  and  Ven- 
ezxiela. 

Cuba,  Ecuador,  Haiti,  Jugo-Slavia,  Hedjaz, 
Honduras,  Nicaragua,  Portugal,  Rumania  and 
President  "Wilson  have  sig-aed,  but  no  ratiliea- 
. tion  has  yet  occurred;  and  Georgia,  Iceland, 
Luxembourg  and  San  Marino  have  made  ap- 
plication for  membership. 

Almighty  God  and  the  League 

IN  a  telegram   May  9,  1920,   the  President 
said: 

■"  "li  is  tiiue  that  the  party  should  proudly  avow  that  it 
Bieiaiirto  try  without  llinching  or  turning  at  any  time 
awoiy  from  the  path  for  reasons  of  expcdienc}-,  to  apply 
moral  and  Christiaa  princioles  to  the  problems  of  the 
world". 

Yet  it  is  a  curious  commentary  on  the  fate  of 
the  League  that  the  President  went  av>ay  on  the 
greatest  task,  in  some  respects,  that  ajiy  man 
ever  undertook,  without  any  public  acknowl- 
edgment of  his  dependence  upon  God,  or  \vithout 
any  request  to  anybody  to  seek  Divine  guidance 
for  him.  The  Peace  Conference  at  Paris  delib- 
erately refused  to  incorporate  in  the  document 
provisions  for  protecting  the  missionaries  in 
their  work  and  when  some  Christians  then  in 
Paris  sent  a  written  request  to  President  Wil- 
son that  the  Peace  Conferonce  be  opened  with 
some  form  of  Divine  worship  or  of  prayer  to 
Almighty  God  for  guidance,  tlie  reply  was  sent 
back  that  there  was  no  time  for  religious  serv- 
ices. The  Covenant  was  a  Godless  one.  and  Ihe 
Peace  Conference  deliberately  made  it  so. 
Whether  this  was  done  to  please  the  lioathen 
emperor  of  Japan,  and  the  rulers  of  the  other 
he-athen  countries  that  were  invited  to  partici- 


pate in  the  League,  does  not  matter.  It  was  a 
strange  proceeding. 

The  Niroku,  a  Japanese  newspaper,  says : 

"Tlie  imperial  family  of  Japan  is  as  worthy  of  respect 
as  God,  and  is  the  emlwdinient  of  b<3ievolencc  and  jus- 
tice. It  is  the  parent  not  only  of  her  60,000,000  but  of 
all  mankind  on  earth.  The  League  of  Nations,  proposed 
to  saro  mankind  from  tha  horrors  of  vrar,  can  only  attain 
its  real  ol>Ject  by  placing  the  imperial  family  of  Japan 
at  its  head,  for  to  attain  its  object  tlie  League  must  have 
a  strong  punitive  force  and  a  supernational  and  super- 
racial  character,  and  this  force  can  only  be  found  in 
the  imperial  family  of  Japan." 

It  is  probable  that  when  President  Wilson 
%-isited  the  Pope  he  gave  the  latter  to  understand 
that  though  refused  admission  to  the  League  in 
the  firiit  instance,  he  should  be  granted  the  priv- 
ilege of  coming  in  toward  the  last  to  bless  the 
efforts  of  those  who  made  the  League  a  reality. 
We  notice,  looking  in  this  direction,  a  dispatch 
from  Brussels  that  the  Conunittee  of  the  Confer- 
ence of  the  Associations  for  the  League  of  Na- 
tions decided  '-that  the  papacy  could  not  be 
regarded  as  a  nation,  but  expressed  the  view 
that  it  was  a  power,  and  that  there  was  no 
important  reason  for  its  exclusion  from  repre- 
sentation in  the  League  of  Nations". 

The  League  of  Nations  seems  to  be  referred 
to  in  the  following  Scriptures:  "Associate  your- 
selves, 0  ye  people,  and  ye  shall  )je  broken  in 
pieces ;  and  give  ear,  all  ye  of  far  countries ;  gird 
yourselves,  and  ye  shall  )3e  broken  in  pieces ;  gird 
yourselves,  and  ye  shall  be  broken  in  pieces. 
Take  counsel  together  and  it  shall  come  to 
naught :  speak  the  word,  and  it  sliall  not  stain! : 
for  God  is  with  us.  For  the  Lord  God  spake 
tlius  to  me  with  a  strong  hand,  and  instructed 
me  that  I  should  not  walk  in  the  way  of  this 
people,  saying.  Say  ye  not,  A  confederacy,  to 
all  them  to  whom  this  people  shall  say,  -A.  con- 
federacy; neiilter .  tVar  ye  their  fear,  nor  be 
afraid.  Sanctify  the  Lord  of  hosts  himself; 
and  let  him  I)e  vour  fear,  and  let  him  be  your 
dread."— Isaiah'S:9-13. 

Marshmallow  Creme  <'^v  Ktr-iit) 

OXF.  pint  Marslimallow  Creme  (this  can  be 
procured  from  K.  C.  Williams  &  Co.,  N'ew 
York),  whites  of  G  cs'^s.  1  cup  sugar.  Beat 
thorouglily  the  whites  of  egirs.  add  sugar,  th^-n 
the  Marshmallow  Cn'me.    Beat  well. 

Whites  of  tea  eggs  arc-  sufficient  for  two  pints 
of  Marslmiallow  Creme, 
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The  Spirits  in  Prison" 


JCST  now  a  stupondons  effort  is  being  made  to 
convince  the  people  everj-whore  that  the  dead 
are  alive  and  not  dead ;  that  the  dead  are  really 
spirit  beings  and  are  able  to  communicate 
through  medituus  vith  those  -who  arc  living. 
The  largest  magazines  and  newspapers  in  the 
country  are  employed  to  spread  this  doctrine. 
One  of  the  favorite  texts  used  from  the  Bible 
to  prove  that  the  dead  are  alive  and  can  be 
preached  to  are  the  words  of  St.  Peter,  who, 
speaking  of  Jesus,  said:  "By  which  also  He 
■went  and  preached  unto  the  spirits  in  prison", 
■rr-l  Peter  3:19.  .. 

"Who  are  those  spirits  to  whom  the  preaching 
was  done  and  how  did  Jesus  preach  ?  It  is  quite 
evident  that  those  to  Avhom  Jesus  preached  were 
not  human  beings;  for  this  text  says  that  they 
were  spirits.  This  statement  will  be  contested 
.hy  those  who  advocate  the  thoorj-  that  tlie  dead 
are  alive  and  that  these  spirits  were  in  fact  the 
spirits  of  men.  But  the  Bible  wholly  contradicts 
this  theory.  "Grod  formed  man  of  the  dust  of 
the  earth  and  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the 
breath  of  lives;  and  man  became  a  living  crea- 
ture"— a  human  being.  (Genesis  2:  7)  He  was 
not  a  spirit  being  but  a  human  l)eing.  If  we  are 
to  take  the  Bible  as  evidrncp,  wo  find  conclusive 
proof  in  the  words  of  St.  Paul :  'The  first  man 
is  of  the  earth,  earthy". — I  Corinthians  15:  47. 

OxiT  knowledge  of  ppirit  beings  and  of  the 
powers  granted  to  thorn  by  Johovah  is  limitod, 
of  course,  to  the  Bible  record.  That  spirit  be- 
ings have  had  the  power  in  tini<»s  past  to  mate- 
rialize in  human  form  and  have  done  so,  is 
clearly  proved.  For  instance,  the  angels  who 
appeared  as  young  men  at  our  Lord's  sepulchre 
and  again  at  Ilis  ascension  appeared  in  human 
form  and  as  soon  as  they  had  accomplished  the 
purpose  of  their  visit  they  vanished.  Again, 
Abraliam  sat  in  the  door  of  his  tent  and  three 
men  appeared  unto  him  as  he  sat  there.  He 
received  them  and  entertained  Ihcm,  and  tlicy 
talked  with  him.  They  appeared  in  human  form 
and  likewi.se  disappeared.  They  dematerialized 
and  vanished  away.  (Genesis  18:1-15)  The 
Bible  informs  us  in  Genesis  6:1-5  that  the  priv- 
ilege Johovah  granted  angels  to  materialize  as 
human  beings  was  misused  by  some  of  the  angels 
as  an  opportunity  for  sinful  intercourse  with 


human  beings.  This  was  in  the  early  part  of 
the  world's  histoiy;  just  when  this  was  is  not 
definitely  stated,  but  "Avhen  men  began  to  mul- 
tiply on  the  face  of  the  earth".  This  was  prob- 
ably several  hundred  years  before  the  flood  and 
during  that  period  of  time,  up  to  and  including 
the  flood,  these  spirit  beings  materializing  in 
human  form  took  wives  from  among  the  race  of 
Adam's  stock ;  "and  they  bare  children  to  them, 
the  same  became  mighty  men  which  were  of  old, 
men  of  renown"'.  They  were  giants.  These 
spirit  beings  had  materialized  evidently  with 
the  avowed  purpose  of  supervising  the  human 
race  and  having  control  over  them.  (Hebrews 
2 :  5)  The  children  of  these  angels  are  not  men- 
tioned as  boy.'!,  but  arc  spoken  of  in  the  Scrip- 
tures as  mighty  men.  They  were  propagated 
\\ithout  the  di\'ino  permission. 

The  powers  of  these  angels  were  used  for  a 
selfish  purpose;  and  the  licentious  example  of 
these  materialized  spirit  beings  had  a  demoral- 
izing effect  upon  the  human  family  as  well  as 
upon  their  own  offspring.  "And  God  saw  that 
the  wickedness  of  man  was  great  in  the  earth, 
and  that  every  imagination  of  the  thoughts  of 
his  heart  was  only  evil  contLnuany."  Here,  wb 
have  a  vi'vid  picture  of  the  miserable  condition 
that  prevailed  just  before  the  flood.  Jehovah  in- 
formed Xoah  then  that  his  purpose  was  to  bring 
on  the  earth  a  gieat  flood  and  destroy  all  flesh. 
Ho  therefore  instructed  Xoah  to  prepare  an  ark 
for  the  saving  of  himself  and  his  family.  For 
12  years  Xoah  builded  the  ark  and  preached,  to 
tiio  people,  telling  them  that  the  world  was  com- 
ing to  an  end  and  that  a  great  catastrophe  would 
follow.  They  scoffed  and  mocked  at  'h\m  and 
gave  no  heed :  but  in  due  timo  the  flood  came, 
and  only  Xoah  and  the  members  of  his  family 
were  saved.  They  were  saved  because,  as  we 
read,  "Xoah  was  perfect  in  his  generation".  The 
spirit  beings  had  nothing  to  do  with  generating 
Xoah  or  any  of  his  family. — (Jenesis  6: 9  -  22. 

"While  these  spirits,  materialized  as  human 
beings,  lived  in  human  bodies,  yet  they  could,  not 
be  overwhelmed  like  humanity  in  the  flood,  but 
had  the  power  to  dematerialize  or  disappear 
just  as  the  angels  had  at  the  time  of  the  resur- 
rection of  the  Lord,  and  at  the  time  they  ap- 
peared unto  Abraham-  Jehovah  could  have  de- 
stroyed them  in  some  way ;  but  it  evidently  was 
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not  His  purpose  to  do  so,  as  otter  Scriptures 
shew  that  His  purpose  ■was  to  teach  them  a  won- 
derful lesson,  showing  them  -what  blessings  obe- 
dience to  His  law  will  bring.  Therefore,  instead 
of  destroying  them  He  isolated  them  from  ,Him- 
self  and  from  the  holy  angels,  and  Imprisoned 
them  in  the  sense  that  He  no  longer  permitted 
them  to  materialize;  and  being  restrained  in 
darlcncss,  they  are  said  to  be  imprisoned. 

The  same  Apostle  Peter  -who  speaks  of  Jesus 
preaching  to  these  spirits  wrote:  "God  spared 
not  the  angels  that  sinned,  but  cast  them  down 
to  hell  [Greek,  tariarus,  a  condition  existing  out- 
side the  atmosphere  of  the  earth],  and  delivered 
them  into  chains  of  darkness,  to  be  reserved 
tmto  judgment".  (2  Peter  2:4)  We  know  that 
the  hell  here  referred  to  is  not  a  place  of  tor- 
ture ;  for  if  there  were  fire  and  brimstone,  there 
■would  be  light,  and  this  Scripture  plainly  says 
that  they  are  in  darkness.  The  word  here  trans- 
lated hell  is  nowhere  else  found  in  the  Bible. 
"WTien  St.  Peter  says  they  -were  cast  down  he 
means  that  they  were  reduced  to  an  ignominious 
state.  Their  chains  were  not  of  iron  heated  red 
hot,  but  the  chains  are  darkness — clearly  show- 
ing that  the  word  chains  is  xised  symbolically  to 
represent  restraint.  St  Jude  corroborates  this 
'when  he  says  (verse  6) :  "The  angels  which  kept 
not  their  first  estate,  but  left  their  own  habita- 
tion, he  hath  reserved  in  everlasting  chains 
under  darkness  unto  the  judgment  of  the  great 
day".  The  first  estate  which  they  had  was  the 
state  in  which  they  v.-ere  created — a  spirit  con- 
dition. They  left  that  proper  condition  of  being 
or  estate  in  violation  of  the  divine  will,  and  lived 
licentiously  on  the  human  plane.  Being  them- 
selves in  darlcness  explains  why  the'  spiritist 
mediums  operate  in  the  dark.  "We  would  not 
be  at  all  surprised,  however,  if  in  the  very  near 
future  they  may  appear  in  the  light,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  now  ii;  the  time  of  their  judgment. 
•  In  what  sense,  then,  did  Jesus  go  and  preach 
to  these?  Did  He  after  His  death  enter  tartarus 
and  there  deliver  oral  addresses?  We  answer. 
No;  there  are  more  efiective  ways  of  preaching 
than  by  oral  speech.  It  is  a  common  expression 
that  one  speaks  louder  by  his  actions  than  by  his 
words.  St.  I'eter  clearly  shows  (1  Peter  3:  20) 
that  the  spirits  to  whom  Jesus  preached  were 
these  disobedient  ones — '''which  some  time  were 
disobedient,  when  once  the  long-suffering  of  God 
waited  in  the  days  of  Noah,  while  the  ark  was 


a  preparing".  These  spirit  beings  saw  the  de- 
graded condition  in  which  the  human  race  was 
as  a  result  of  Adam's  sin.  They  had  the  oppor- 
tunity, ]jy  themselves  remaining  pure  and  holy, 
of  rendering  aid  to  the  human  family.  Just  how 
much  the  Scriptures  do  not  say.  But  instead  of 
doing  this  they  violated  their  obligations  to  God 
and  did  evil  to  mankind,  debauching  the  entire 
'race,  aside  from  Noah  and  his  household. 

Jesus,  in  the  beginning  the  Logos,  was  a  spirit 
being  on  the  spirit  plane  and  He  by  God's  ^vill 
was  made  flesh  and  dwelt  amongst  men.  (John 
1:1-3, 14)  When  He  reached  His  legalmajority 
we  find  Him  coming  to  the  Jordan,  as  it  was 
prophetically  written  of  Him,  saying,  "Lo,  I 
come  to  do  thy  will,  0  my  God;  for  thy  law  is 
■written  in  my  heart".  He  rendered  Himself  in 
absolute  obedience  to  the  Father's  will.  "\\Tiat 
was  the  Fathers  will  concerning  Jesus?  The 
Apostle  Paul  tells  us  that  Jesus  was  made  a 
little  lower  than  the  angels,  made  a  man,  in 
order  that  according  to  God's  ■will  He  might 
taste  death  for  the  human  race.  (Hebre^ws  2:9) 
And  again,  "There  is  one  God  and  one  mediator 
between  God  and  men,  the  man  Christ  Josus. 
who  gave  himself  a  ransom  for  aU,  to  be  testified 
in  due  time".  (1  Timothy  2 : 5, 6)  "He  poured 
out  his  soul  unto  death"  and  made  "his  soul  an 
offering  for  sin".  (Isaiah  53: 10  - 12)  He  died 
that  mankind  might  live.  (John  10:10;  Matt- 
hew 20:28)  In  other  words,  He  was  wholly 
obedient  to  Jehovah's  will.  Therefore,  tlio 
Apostle  argues,  "It  is  bettor,  if  the  will  of  God 
be  so,  that  ye  suffer  for  well  doing,  than  for 
e^vil  doing.  For  Christ  also  hath  once  sufTeri^d 
for  sins,  the  just  for  the  unjust,  that  he  mj^ht 
bring  us  to  God,  being  put  to  death  in  the  flesh, 
but  quickened  in  the  spirit:  by  which  also  he 
w'ent  and  preached  unto  th^  spirits  in  prispn. ' 
To  paraphrase  this  language:  Jesus,  because  of 
Kis  full  obedience  to  Jehovalv swill,  suffered  for 
doing  well.  He  suffered  death,  the  most  igno- 
minious death,  and  because  Ho  did  this,  "God 
also  hath  highly  exalted  him,  and  given  him  a 
name  which  is  above  every  name:  that  at  the 
name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bow,  of  things 
in  heaven,  and  things  in  earth,  and  things  under 
the  earth ;  and  that  every  tongue  should  confess 
that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord,  to  the  glory  of  God 
the  Father"'.— Philippians  2 :  9  - 11. 

The  imprisoned  spirits  were  looking  on  and 
beholding  the  course  that  Jesus  took.   We  know 
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this  is  so ;  for  time  and  again  He  cast'  them  out 
of  human  beings  and  rebuked  them,  and  they 
cried  unto  Him :  "Art  thou  come  to  torment  us 
before  the  timet"  (Matthew  8 :  29)  They  clearly 
saw  then  that  their  own  course  had  led  to  their 
degradation  and  that  the  course  of  Jesus,  ren- 
dering Himself  in  full  obedience  to  the  Father's 
will,  even  to  the  suffering  of  an  ignominious 
death,  had  exalted  Him  to  the  highest  place  in 
heaven,  which  action  on  Jesus'  part  was  the 
(greatest  preaching  that  could  possibly  Juive  been 
given  to  them. 

Thus  the  Apostle  clearly  indicates  who  these 
spirit  beings  are  and  how  Jesus  preached  to 
them. "  Instead  of  this  proving  that  the  dead  are 
alive,  it  shows  exactly  the  contrary;  for  Jesus 
went  into  death  in  order  that  He  might  make. 
it  possible  for  men  to  live,  and  through  His  death 
and  resurrection  provided  for  the  resurrection 
of  mankind,  which  is  a  guarantee  that  aU  men 
shall  be  resurrected. 

It  is  not'  at  all  improbable  that  this  full  obe- 
dience of  Jesus,  resulting  in  His  exaltation,  in- 
spired hope  in  some  of  these  spirits  to  repent- 
ance; and  since  both  St.  Jude  and  St  Peter 
show  that  these  spirits  are  to  have  a  judgment, 
it  is  not  unreasonable  to  conclude  that  they  have 
learned  a  lesson  from  Jesus'  actions  and  that 
some  of  them,  therefore,  may  be  restored  by 
Jehovah  to  their  former  estate  of  perfection. 

In  the  seventh  chapter  of  Revelation  we  fmd 
a  strong  intimation  that  approximately  at  the 
judgment  of  these  spirit  beings  in  tartarus  they 
will  have  much  to  do  with  the  great  time  of  trou- 
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ble  upon  the  earth.  Their  method  of  attacking 
the  human  race  is  by  evil  suggestions  to  the 
mind.  There  never  has  been  a  time  in  the 
world's  history  in  which  so  much  hatred,  ill- 
will,  selfishness,  malice  and  wickedness  has  ex- 
isted ;  and  since  we  know,  chronologically  speak- 
ing, that  we  are  ip  the  time  of  the  judgment  of 
tliese  demons,  without  a  doubt  they  are  having 
much  to  do  with  causing  so  much  trouble.  This 
is  another  reason  why  they  are  injecting  into  the 
minds  of  learned  men  the  thought  of  a  wide 
publication  of  spiritism.  Their  hope  would  be 
to  thoroughly  impress  the  i>eople  with  the 
thought  that  their  dead  friends  are  alive,  and 
that  the  living  can  talk  with  the  dead;  and  hence 
they  would  draw  mankind  away  from  the  Bible 
teaching  of  the  redemption  and  resurrection, 
and  thus  lay  them  open  to  a  complete  demorali- 
zation, resulting  in  a  time  of  trouble  such  as  the 
world  has  never  known,  and  which  the  Lord  has 
most  clearly  set  forth  in  Matthew  24; 

We  may  be  assured  that  if  these  wicked 
spirits  were  so  active  in  debauching  the  human 
race  prior  to  the  flood,  their  minds  now  are 
still  inclined  to  evil  and  they  would  seek  to  pro- 
duce a  saturnalia  of  crime  amongst  the  human 
f  anuly.  Their  dupes  in  the  earth  are  numerous 
and  are  leading  the  blind  people  into  the,.dit<;h. 
The  great  trouble  is  now  on  the  earth.  But  these 
wicked  ones  will  be  destroyed;  and  following 
this  groat  time  of  trouble  the  Messiah  will  reign 
in  justice  and  power,  ministering  blessings  to 
all  the  human  family,  and  teaching  the  people 
the  way  to  travel  back,  over  the  highway  of 
holiness,  to  perfection  of  Ufe  and  happiness. 


I7l«  Rights  of  Mnoriiies        '"»»  ii"*/*  "jrirof- 

AND  it  must  not  be  thought  that  only  Catholics  are 
.  in  danger  of  religious  proscription  in  this  country. 
The  International  Bible  Students  Association  has  been 
dastardly  and  damnably  dealt  -mth  by  the  Deportment  of 
Justice.  Its  preachers  and  teachers  have  been  held  in 
jail  for  long  periods  without  bail  for  nothing  but  their 
pacifist  belief.  Their  religious  literature  has  been  sup- 
pressed, though  the  members  of  the  organization  like 
the  Quakers,  Seventh  Day  Adventists,  Dunkards,  etc., 
were  willing  to  render  non-combatant  service  in  the  war. 
Four  of  their  teachers  have  been  sent  to  prison  in  Cal- 
ifornia in  spite  of  pleas  for  pardon  by  the  judge  who 
tried  them  for  obstructing  the  draft  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral released  the  Students  held  in  Brooklyn  when  there 
WM  foond  to  be  no  ease  against  them,  bat  they  were 


held  for  more  than  a  year  in  prison  in  violation  of  fha 
rights  accorded  common  criminals.  Louis  AlV  was 
never  more  lawless  in  his  use  of  the  lettre  de  cachet  for 
burying  objectionable  persons  in  hia  oviliettea,  then 
Mitchel  Palmer*  has  been.  The  Department  of  Justice 
has  made  a  harlot  of  the  goddess. 

Americanization  propaganda  in  some  aspects  is  the 
most  ant  i- American  thing  in  America.  It  surpasses  in 
despicabiJity  much  of  what  we  were  taught  to  regard  as 
the  essence  of  Teutonism.  Its  ultimate  aim  would  seem 
to  be  an  autocracy  rendered  more  malignant  by  a  strong 
infusion  of  theocracy.  All  Americans  of  truly  liberal 
spirit  must  fight  it  This  issue  is  bigger  than  the  League 
of  Nations  or  any  other  pending  question.  There  can 
be  no  freedom  without  freedom  of  opinion. 

(•Parhap*  Tkomaa  W.  Qnt^rj,  tormtt  Attoni«7  G«B<nl  la  iMTrtJ; 
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JUVENILE  BIBLE  STUDY 

O'SE  qnesUon  for  eacb  day  Is  provided  by  this  Journal.    Tba  parent  will  Qnd  It  tstercsttns  and  belpfal 
to  have  the  child  take  up  the  question  each  day  and  to   aid  it  In  flndins  the  ans\rer  in  the  Scriptures, 
thus  developine  a  iuowledse  of  the  Bible  and  Icamins  where  to  And  io  It  the  informution  which  is  desiced. 


1.  What  one  thing  did  God  tell  Adam  he  mtist 
not  do? 

AnsTTcr :  See  Genesis  2 :  17,  first  half. 

2.  What  did  God  tell  Adam  tcould  happen  if 
he  disobeyed? 

Answer :   See  Genesis  2 :  17,  last  half. 

3.  What  did  the  serpent  tell  Eve? 
Answer :   See  Genesis  3 :  4. 

4.  Did  Adam  disobey  God? 
Answer :   See  Genesis  3:6. 

5.  Who  was  proved  a  liar?    Did  Adam  die? 
Answer :  Sec  John  S :  44 ;  Genesis  5 :  5. 

'6.  Did  Adam  die  in  one  day? 

Answer:   Yes,  in  o-p  of  the  Lord's  daj?,  a  thousand 
▼ears.    See  2  Peter  3:8;    Genesis  5:5. 

7.  What  is  the  allotted  age  of  fallen  man? 
Answer:    See  Psalm  90:10,  first  part. 

8.  Is  this  the  number  of  years  less  than  a  thou- 
sand that  Adam  did  not  live? 

Answer :    See  Genesis  5 :  6. 


9.  Besides  losing  life,  what  else  happened  to 
Adamf 

Answer:    He  was  driven  from  his  beautiful  home, 
Eden.— Genesis  3 :  23,  24. 

10.  Woidd  Adam  have  lived  forever  if  God  hal 
let  him  stay  in  Eden? 

Answer:   Yes.   See  Genesis  3:  22,  last  part  and  first 
part  of  verse  23. 

11.  What  does  "therefore"  mean  in  verse  23f 
Answer:    For  that  reason. 

12.  After  God  had  driven  Adam  out  of  Eden, 
how  did  He  arrange  to  keep  him  out? 
Answer :    See  Genesis  3 :  24. 

13.  //  a  perfect  man  should  cat  perfect  food, 
what  would  be  the  effect? 

Answer:    Perfect,  everlasting  life. 

14.  Can  an  imperfect  man  work  without  becom- 
ing tired,  weary,  and  hoxc  is  this  expressed? 
Answer :   See  Genesis  3:19. 


"Qllt^  3FtmsIt^&  iHgsti^rg 
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Tlie  Great  Bible  CommentaTjj—600  pages 
Every  ChrUtian  and  order-loving  penon  should  read  it 

Exposes  the  dnplicity  of  the  clergy;  explains 
the  cause  of  the  distress  of  nations;  and  fore- 
tells the  blessing  of  the  people  in  the  near  future. 

I'or  the  publication  and  circulation  of  this  book 
duriiig  the  war  many  Christians  suffered  great  persecu- 
tion— being  beaten,  tarred  and  feathered,  imprisoned, 
and  killed.— Mark  13 :  9. 
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The  Marvel  of  Sight 

By  Frederic  Lardent,  London 


Ths  Marvel  of  Sight 

Twelve   Versns   Ten 

Crooked   Patent   Attorneys^ 

HisU  Cost  of  Dying_ 

England  and  Ireland 

Now  is   the  Judgment 

Practical  Horse   Sense 

America's  "Edith  Cavell" 

Ecce  Ventt  - 

Where  Are  the  Dead? 


THE  beneficent  Creator  has  bestowed  trpon 
us  many  valuable  and  essential  gifts,  the 
preeiousness  of  which  is  not  fully  realized  by 
the  majority  of  mankind.  It  is  only  when  a 
particular  gift  is  taken  from  some  one,  that  its 
true  value  is  discerned,  reminding  us  of  the 

familiar  adage — "We  never  

miss  the  water  till  the  well 
runs  dry". 

Take  the  gift  of  sight 
Once  remove  this  inestimable 
boon  and  the  sun  with  all 
its  manifold  glories  reflected 
from  earth  and  sky  disap- 
pears beneath  the  horizon  of 
human  existence.  Pathetic- 
ally did  Handel,  the  musician 
who  became  blind,  express  it : 
"Total  eclipse:  no  sun,  no  moon, 
All  dark  amidst  the  blaze  of 
noon ! '' 

Again,  the  poet  Milton 
wrote,  .  after  meeting  with 
the  same  affliction: 

"0  loss  of  sight. 
Of  thee,  I  most  complain ! " 

"We  recall  Samson  and  his  tragic  loss  of 
strength  and  vision,  and  Ave  seem  to  hear  those 
pleading,  burning  words  again  before  that 
mighty  fall — "0  Lord  God,  remember  me,  I  pray 
thee,  and  strengthen  me,  only  this  once,  that  I 
may  be  avenged  of  the  Philistines  for  my  two 
eyes". — Judges  16 :  28. 

Seeing  the  importance  of  this  faculty  let  us 
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Explanatory  Note 

The  shortage  of  paper  still  continnes,  bnt 
beginning  October  fii-st  Tub  Golden  Aob 
will  resume  its  usual  size  and  increase  the 
price  fifty  cents  to  cover  the  greatly  in- 
creased costs.  This  will  make  the  price  after 
October  first  $2.00  In  the  United  States  and 
52.50  in  Can.ada  and  in  foreign  territory. 
Meantime,  however,  subscriptions  and  re- 
newals will  be  accepted,  until  September 
thirtieth  inclusive,  at  the  present  price — • 
51.50  domestic,  and  $2.00  Canada  and  forolsn. 


ponder  for  a  little  while  over  some  of  its  note- 
worthy features.  In  the  first  place,  with  what 
telling  force  the  scenery  of  sight  declares  the 
state  of  the  mind.  Supreme  happiness  may  be 
written  there,  as  well  as  Iveen  sorrow,  and  love, 
pity,  determination,  anger — ^whatever  the  emo- 
tion— we  instinctively  look 
at  the  eyes  to  index  the 
mental  condition- 
Moreover,  as  though  the 
eyes  would  teU  at  a  glance 
the  story  of  the  inner  work- 
ings of  the  soul,  invariably 
when  confronted  by  a 
stranger  we  fix  our  atten- 
tion upon  the  region  of  sight, 
which  seems  to  form  a  good 
mirror  reflecting  the  general 
disposition  of  a  person.  In 
a  very  little  we  may  teU  if 
a  person  is  trustworthy  or 
otherwise,  strong  in  purpose 
or  weak,  generous  and  large- 
hearted,    or   narrow    and 

severe.     So    remarkable    is 

the  law  that  though  words 
and  manners  may  overcome  much  of  this  first 
impression,  yet  the  former  guide  has  eventually 
been  found  the  most  trustworthy.  Looks,  how- 
ever, may  deceive,  but  there  is  One  who  knows 
the  hearts  of  all.  "A  proud  look"  is  an  abomi- 
nation to  Him,  but  the  day  of  humbling  is  at 
hand !— Proverbs  6: 16,  17;"  Isaiah  2: 11,  12. 
Through  the  Psalmist  we  have  the  words: 
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"He  that  formed  the  eye  shall  He  not  see  V  The 
formation  of  the  eye  is  so  wonderful  that  some 
few  thoughts  thereon  should  be  both  interesting 
and  instructive.  The  delicate  organ  is  enclosed 
in  a  strong  socket  of  bone  and  there  it  may  be 
said  to  safely  reside  "mid  walls  of  strength  siir- 
rounded".  Were  it  otherwise,  we  can  easily  see 
how  so  important  an  organ  would  be  placed  at 
great  disadvantage  and  be  continually  liable  to 
suffer  injury,  especially  during  the  reign  of 
evil.  How  wise  therefore  is  this  provision  of 
nature,  reminding  us  of  the  loving  care  and 
protection  of  God  for  His  chosen,  Avho,  as  they 
sojourn  amid  the  strife  and  discord  of  this  prcs- 
e'^'  world,  cry  to  Him  continually:  "Keep  me  as 
•  -^-Dle  of  thine  eye".  (Psalm  17:  8)  To  these 
ord  is  pleased  to  answer :  "Thy  walls  are 
continually  before  me". — Isaiah  49 :  16. 

The  eye-ball  is  embedded  in  a  soft  cushion  of 
oily  fat  and  by  the  aid  of  its  six  muscles  it  nxaj 
move  in  any  direction  as  freely  as  if  it  floated 
on  water.  '^Vhile  the  various  parts  that  make  up 
the  eye  are  many  and  complicated,  yet  all  its  ves- 
sels, ligaments,  nerves  and  fluid  tubes  work  in 
perfect  accord  v/ithout  jar  or  friction. 

That  bright  jewel-like  polish  of  the  front  re- 
gion termed  the  cornea  is  preserved  by  those  oil- 
secreting  folds — the  eyelids.  The  unconscious 
habit  of  winldng  serves  the  useful  purpose  of 
keeping  the  cornea  clean  and  moist:  so  essen- 
tial is  even  this  little  service  that  were  it  to 
suddenly  cease  the  eye  would  lose  its  luster, 
become  hazy  and  dim,  and  blindness  soon  result. 
The  eyelashes  form  a  pleasing  decoration,  and 
being  supplied  with  delicate  nerves  they  act  as 
feelers  to  warn  in  case  of  danger  against  the 
intrnsion  of  small  objects. 

The  eyes  have  been  aptly  termed  "the  win- 
dows of  the  soul",  for  without  them  it  would  be 
like  dwelling  in  a  dark  place  without  light  of 
any  kind.  Now  ordinary  vdndows  are  usually 
supplied  with  curtains  for  regulating  the 
amount  of  light;  so  with  the  eye,  its  curtain  is 
that  colored  circular  portion  surrounding  the 
pupil  and  termed  the  iris.  The  word  iris  means  a 
rainbow,  arising  from  the  fact  that  its  color 
varies  in  different  individuals,  though  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  the  eyes  of  new-born  babes 
are  always  blue.  Bible  students  declare  that 
the  color  blue  symbolizes  faithfulness.  In  the 
Grolden  Age  all  those  regenerated  will  have  blue 
eyes ;  or  in  other  words  the  eyes  of  their  under- 


standing will  be  clarified  by  childlike,  teachable 
faith  in  the  Redeemer's  sacrifice. — ^John  3 :14-17. 

That  the  iris  regulates  the  amount  of  light 
entering  the  eye  is  evidenced  that  when  passing 
into  the  glare  of  sunlight  the  pupil  instinctively 
contracts,  thus  protecting  the  eye  from  an  irri- 
tating fiood  of  light ;  on  the  other  hand  the  pupil 
expands  or  dilates  on  entering  a  darkened  room, 
in  order  to  admit  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
deficient  light. 

Turning  our  attention  to  the  anatomical  ar- 
rangement of  the  eye  we  find  that  it  bears  a 
striking  resem.blance  to  a  photographic  camera. 
The  lens  of  the  camera  is  represented  by  the 
cornea  and  crystalline  lens,  the  diaphragm  by 
the  iris,  the  body  of  the  camera  by  the  eye-ball 
and  the  focussing  screen  or  sensitive  film  by 
the  retina.  Whereas  in  the  camera  the  focus- 
sing is  accomplished  by  a  turn  screw,  in  the  eye 
this  is  done  by  a  delicate  muscular  action  ex- 
erted upon  the  crystalline  lens.  The  retina  at 
the  back  of  the  eye  receives  the  image  of  the 
objects  looked  at  as  in  the  photographic  plate. 


^  «,if  J. .  •■ 


How  few  realize  that  a  tiny  picture  of  whatever 
they  see  is  formed  mthin  the  eye!  If,  for  in- 
stance, a  person  is  beholding  a  table  or  any 
other  article  or  scene  a  tiny  pictorial  illustra- 
tion is  throAvn  upon  the  retina — upside  down 
— precisely  as  indicated  in  the  camera.  The 
office  of  the  optic  nerve  is  to  carry  this  illustra- 
tion to  the  brain  for  recognition. 

There  is  an  interesting  point  of  difference 
between  the  sensitive  film  of  a  camera  and  that 
of  the  eye;  whereas  the  former  is  confined  to 
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one  "impression  only,  the  capacity  of  the  latter 
is  unlimited.  Instantly — like  the  changing  pic- 
.  tures  of  a  kinematograph — pictures  are  formed 
and  dissolved  into  others  as  fast  as  the  eye 
changes  its  point  of  view.  One  realizes,  too,  how 
very  sensitive  is  the  brain  when  unnsnal  scenes 
are  flashed  upon  the  retina.  In  a  moment  of 
time  an  incident  may  be  recorded  upon  the  eye- 
screen  ;  and  while  it  instantly  disappears,  yet  the 
fact  is  never  forgotten,  because  of  the  deep  im- 
pression made  upon  the  brain  organism  where 
it  is  kept  and  stored  for  recollection  in  the  last- 
ing halls  of  memory. 

Now  the  eye-baU  is  a  tiny  globular  apartment 
filled  with  a  jelly-like  substance  as  transparent 
as  water.  Its  walls  are  coated  with  black  pig- 
ment and  were  it  not  for  tliis  important  provi- 
sion light  would  rebound  instead  of  beiag  ab- 
sorbed. It  would  be  like  a  kinema  hall  the  walls 
of  which  are  illuminated  while  the  pictures  are 
showing — ^but  all  is  well  and  comfortable  when 
all  such  unnecessary  lights  are  switched  off.  It 
is  essential  therefore  for  the  interior  of  the  eye 
to  be  a  little  dark  room,  particularly  while  its 
pictures  are  showing.  In  the  case  of  albinos 
(La.tin  albus,  white)  such  are  named  because 
they  lack  pigment  in  the  blood.  Hence  the  hair 
is  silvery  white  as  in  old  age  and  the  pupils  of 
the  eyes  instead  of  appearing  quite  black  are 
pinkish — such  are  painfully  sensitive  to  the 
light,  preferring  the  dusk  to  see  best.  White 
mice,  white  rabbits,  white  crows,  white  ele- 
phants are  albinos ;  and  this  condition  exists  as 
a  disease  in  certain  of  the  human  race,  though 
the  body,  may  be  otlienvise  normal. 

We  are  all  familiar  more  or  less  with  the 
careful  manner  in  which  a  photographer  seeks 
the  best  and  most  distinct  impression  of  an 
object.  The  eye  is  dependent  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple. In  its  normal  condition  it  is  an  optical 
apparatus  of  such  form  that  parallel  rays  of 
light — that  is,  rays  proceeding  from  a  distance 
of  twenty  feet  or  more — are  precisely  focussed 
upon  the  retina  without  any  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  eye,  thus  imprinting  on  this  sensitive  mem- 
brane a  sharply  defined  image  of  all  the  objects 
from  which  these  rays  emanate.  Such  a  condi- 
tion is  knoAWQ  as  emmetropia — a  word  derived 
from  two  Greek  words  signifying  that  "it  is  in 
measure".  When  this  normal  condition  is  de- 
parted from,  in  any  direction,  then  we  have  the 
condition  known  as  ametropia,  signifying  that 


it  is  out  of  measure.  A  correct  artificial  lens  is 
usually  the  only  means  to  remedy  such  a  defect ; 
otherwise — so  dependent  is  the  human  organism 
on  these  important  organs — the  nervous  system 
is  liable  to  suffer  in  one  way  or  another.  Owing 
to  the  fall  of  man,  accelerated  by  the  strain  of 
modem  life,  by  far  the  majority  of  people  are 
ametropic,  although  many  are  unaware  of  it. 
Some  go  through  life  with  a  blurred  perception 
of  objects ;  and  it  will  not  be  till  the  Golden  Age 
is  established  that  they  will  realize  the  true 
beauty  and  synometry  of  the  wonders  that 
abound  in  nature.  Meanwhile,  to  all  in  doubt, 
it  is  a  wise  procedure  to  visit  some  competent 
sight  specialist  for  frank  advics ;  for  many  have 
been  enabled  thereby  to  see  normally  tb'  si:^ 
lens  adaptation,  whereas  formerly  their  .sion 
was  perhaps  only  half  the  acuteness  or  leos. 

While  the  perception  of  objects  by  the  organ 
of  sight  makes  an  impression  on  the  brain  or- 
ganism we  are  also  aware  of  another  avenue  of  • 
seeing  things,  namely,  by  a  process  of  reasoning 
or  imagination.  (2  Corinthians  4:4)  Thus 
scenes  may  arise  before  the  mental  vision  \rMGh 
have  never  been  impinged  upon  the  retina  of  tjie 
eye.  Also  the  term  is  used  for  viewpoints  in 
general.  "I  see  things  clearly  now,"  says  one; 
while  another  exclaims,  ''When  he  spoke  to  me 
I  saw  my  error  immediately". 

Again,  articles  may  be  clearly  perceived  in 
the  mind  before  they  ever  appear  in  the  coix- 
crete,  thereby  resulting  in  many  inventions.  It 
is  related  of  an  eminent  sculptor  who  said  he 
saw  a  beautiful  angel  in  a  rough  block  of  JXtar^ 
ble  that  one  who  heard  this  remark  thought  flie 
expression  strange  till  a  period  had  elapsed  and 
that  which  was  only  in  the  mind's  eye  of  £be 
artist  was  now  in  substance.  The  Scriptures 
abound  with  both  aspects  of  vision.  Now  the 
poor  world  are  said  to  be  blinded.  (2  CorinthiaDS 
4:4)  Then,  in  the  Golden  Age,  the  eyes  of  the 
blind  shall  be  opened. — ^Isaiah  35 : 5. 

Now  eyes  are  "closed",  "sleepy",  and  the 
precious  message  of  God's  Word  is  "sealed"  even 
to  teachers  so-called.  Then  the  deaf  shall  hear 
the  words  of  the  book  and — ^love  so  amazinj^— 
the  reasoning  faculties  will  begin  to  work  and 
the  beautiful  visions  hinted  at  by  the  holy 
prophets  will  arise  and  the  hitherto  Mnd  shall 
see  out  of  obscurity.  (Isaiah  29:10-18)  Now  - 
the  majority  hide  their  faces  from  the  Grociftifed 
One;  then  every  eye  shall  see  Him.  (Eevelation 
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1:7)  Moreover,  it  -will  depend  on  their  clear- 
ness of  mental  vision,  rather  than  on  their  organs 
of  natural  sight,  if  the  people  living  in  the  New 
Era  would  be  filled  with  that  -essential  over- 
flowing love  and  appreciation  of  the  great  things 
arranged  in  the  divine  plan — the  issue  being 
either  eternal  life  or  destruction. — Heb.  9 :  27, 28. 
In  conclusion,  as  we  look  upon  the  eye  and 
see  in  it  a  wonderful  illustration  of  divine 
handiwork,  combining  skilful  packing,  firmness, 
elasticity,  mobility,  safety  and  efficiency  to  a 
degree  of  perfection  unequalled  by  human  in- 
ventive art,  we  can  truly  voice  our  appreciation 
in  the.  words  of  the  Psalmist  (139: 14) :  "I  will 
praise  thee,  for  I  am  fearfully  and  wonderfully 
~~m  ''e;  marveious  are  thy  works,  and  that  my 
so-    ^cno^^eth  right  well". 

Twelve  Versus  Ten  By  r.  e.  w.  Gooandge 

ME.  Editor:  In  No.  14  of  The  Golden  Age, 
page  436,  is  an  article  favoring  the  adop- 
tion of  the  decimal  system  in  the  division  of  our 
time  and  advising  that  the  day,  at  present  of 
twenty-four  hours,  be  divided  into  ten  spaces 
only.  If  this  backing  of  the  decimal  system  be 
favored  it  would  likely  mean  its  adoption  for 
all  other  divisions  of  money,  weights,  measures 
of  capacity,  etc.  This  is  all  very  well  as  long  as 
we  have  and  retain  the  decimal  system.  But 
there'  is  a  much  better  one  pointed  out  to  us  by 
our  Creator,  when  the  tribes  of  Israel  were 
divided  into  twelve,  after  the  number  of  the  sons 
of  Jacob,  a  typical  forerunner  of  the  twelve 
apostles.  The  Bible  also  quotes  the  multiple 
144,000  in  the  Eevelation. 

As  a  means  of  computing  quantities,  twelve  is 
twice  as  good  as  ten,  as  it  can  be  divided  evenly 
by  two,  three,  four  and  six,  while  ten  can  only 
be  divided  evenly  by  t^vo  and  five,  or  four  divi- 
sions against  two.  If  the  pound  Aveight  were 
fixed  at  ten  ounces,  it  would  not  be  so  easily 
divided  into  portions  as  one  of  twelve  ounces, 
or  even  our  present  one  of  sixteen  ounces,  which 
can  be  divided  by  two,  four  and  eight. 

Another  phase  of  twelve  is  sho-\vn  in  the  num- 
ber of  notes  in  the  musical  scale :  seven  full  and 
five  half  notes,  or  twelve  in  all.  They  could  be 
better  charted  by  perpendicular  instead  of  hori- 
zontal ruled  spaces^starting  from  the  central 
C— with  groupings  of  six  spaces,  marked  off  by 
thicker  or  colored  lines  to  right  or  left  for  treble 
or  bass  and  eliminating  the  confusing  marks  for 


fiats  and  sharps,  giving  each  separate  note  a 
permanent  place  of  its  own.  The  music  could 
then  be  played  on  piano  or  organ  as  written, 
moving  the  hands  to  right  or  left  to  follow  the 
notes  in  their  distance  from  the  central  C. 

The  duodecimal  system  is  not  new;  but  the 
decimal  system  has  been  allowed  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  field,  and  possession  it  has  been 
said  is  nine-tenths  of  the  law. 

Crooked  Patent  Attorneys 

TpVEN  with  the  American  patent  laws  w^iat 
-L '  they  are,  there  are  here  and  there  inventors 
that  obtain  valuable  patents  and  make  some 
money  from  them.  But  the  number  is  legion  who 
ascertain  in  the  hard  school  of  experience  that 
while  their  inventions  may  be  valuable,  the 
patents  supposed  to  cover  them  are  worthless. 

This  is  owing  in  no  small  measure  to  the 
unscrupulousness  and  incompetence  of  many  of 
the  advertising  patent  attorneys.  The  manner 
of  operation  of  these  thieves  is  well  illustrated 
in  an  experience,  related  in  the  American 
Machinist,  of  a  machinist  who  had  spent  eighteen 
months  in  developing  what  he  believed  was  a 
marketable  device.  He  wrote  to  patent  attorneys 
who  advertise  in  the  magazines,  and  received 
the  usual  booklets  telling  about  the  many  years' 
successful  experience  and  the  thousands  of 
satisfied  clients  of  each  attorney.  All  the 
lawyers  agreed  on  one  proposition — that  thfey 
would  make  an  examination  as  to  patentability 
for  $5;  and  some  said  they  would  not  require 
the  last  part  of  the  fee  earned  by  the  attorney 
until  the  patent  was  issued. 

The  machinist  sent  the  $5,  then  $25  with  some 
papers,  among  them  the  application  for  patent, 
which  by  the  attorney's  direction  he  signed  in 
blank.  Three  months  passed,  during  which  the 
remainder  ($35)  was  paid,  but  nothing  whatever 
was  heard  from  the  laAA^er,  who  had  promised 
to  keep  him  informed.  The  machinist  dropped 
in  on  an  attorney  doing  a  local  business  in  his 
city  to  inquire  whether  his  friends  were  right 
in  telling  him  he  was  now  protected  and  might 
safely  manufacture  and  sell  the  device. 

"The  first  thing  I  did,"  says  the  local  patent  attorney, 
"was  to  call  the  attention  of  the  inventor  to  the  fact 
that  his  invention  was  not  protected ;  at  least  not  legally ; 
for  his  monopoly  on  the  right  of  manufacture  and  sale 
would  not  begin  until  his  patent  had  been  issued  to  him. 
I  asked  him  whether  he  had  a  copy  of  the  patent  drawing 
and  his  application.    He  said  that  he  had  not  seen 
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anything  besides  the  papers  he  had  signed.  He  had  not 
seen,  let  alone  read,  the  specification  and  claims  as  set 
forth  by  his  attorney.  The  application  of  my  client  was 
void  at  the  time  it  was  being  filed. 

"I  told  him  to  ask  his  attorney  to  furnish  him  with 
a  copy  of  the  drawings,  specifications  and  claims.  He 
followed  my  advice  and,  after  corresponding  back  and 
forth,  received  copies  and  brought  them  to  me.  Togetlier 
we  started  to  examine  the  application.  Everything  was 
all  right  until  we  came  to  the  claims.  There  we  found 
tliat  the  attorney  had  not  grasped  the  idea  or  the  spirit 
of  the  invention  at  all.  The  claims  set  forth  everything 
but  the  essential  part  of  the  invention.  They  covered 
nothing  but  incidental  parts ;  and  if  the  patent  had  been 
granted  as  applied  for,  it  would  have  been  absolutely 
worthless;  for  anybody  could  evade  what  was  covered 
by  those  claims. 

"The  inventor  grew  angry,  and  was  for  taking  the 
case  out  of  the  hands  of  this  attorney,  if  it  could  be  done. 
'This  can  be  done',  I  told  him,  'by  the  simple  act  of 
revoking  the  power  of  attorney  filed  in  the  Patent  Office. 
However,  it  is  better  to  try  another  way  first.  Let  us 
write  to  your  attorney,  call  his  attention  to  the  things 
he  overlooked  and  suggest  some  claims  v,'hich  will  cover 
the  invention  thoroughly.'  This  we  did,  and  as  answer 
received  a  letter  from  the  attorney  saying  that  he  was 
taking  care  of  the  case  as  well  as  anybody  could  do  it, 
that  ttiere  was  one  claim  allowed,  and  that  he  was  ready 
to  accept  this  and  have  the  patent  issued. 

"If  we  had  let  him  do  tliis,  the  resulting  patent 
would  have  been  simply  a  scrap  of  paper  limited  to  one 
narrow  claim.  Therefore,  the  inventor  revoked  the  power 
of  attorney  given  the  patent  attorney,  and  txirned  the 
case  over  to  our  local  patent  attorney.  After  going  over 
all  the  papers,  the  local  attorney  started  the  case  all 
over  again.  He  told  the  inventor  that  the  search  he 
would  make  would  be  an  exhaustive  one,  that  it  would 
include  all  patents  issued  in  the  United  States  along  the 
lines  of  his  invention,  but  would  not  include  foreign 
patents  and  patents  pending  in  the  United  States 
Patent  Office. 

"After  the  search  was  made  the  local  attorney  worked 
out  a  new  application,  gave  the  inventor  a  chance  to 
examine  and  approve  the  specification  and  claims,  and 
then  asked  him  to  sign  the  papers. 

"This  case  shows  exactly  what  the  source  of  most  of 
the  trouble  is,  and  why  there  are  so  many  worthless 
patents  which  cost  the  patentee  a  lot  of  money  and  do 
not  bring  any  returns. 

"If  you  are  living  in  Iowa  and  your  attorney  is 
located  in  New  York  or  Washington,  you  do  not  know 
what  he  is  doing.  His  practice  comes  to  him  mostly 
through  advertising  in  magazines  and  Sunday  papers ; 
and  if  you  are  not  satisfied  with  his  services,  you  cannot 
hurt  him.  But  if  you  employ  your  local  patent  attorney, 
or  one  that  you  can  reach  by  making  short  trips,  you 
have  the  oppoitunity  to  talk  to  him  personally,  and  he 
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has  to  satisfy  you ;  for  you  can  depend  on  it  that  there 
is  no  business  man,  be  he  patent  attorney  or  shoemaker, 
who  does  not  want  to  be  helped  along." 

High  Cost  of  Dying         By  Thomas  Oimilett,  Walea 

MR.  Editoe :  I  appreciate  your  magazine  je- 
cause  it  is  one  of  the  few  publications  one 
can  rely  on  for  valuable  and  genuine  informa- 
tion. Living  in  a  place  where  the  "flu"  epidemic 
is  in  much  effect,  claiming  its  victims  with  but 
little  notice,  funerals  are  very  often  observed. 
Our  observation  in  this  respect  renders  us  con- 
scious of  some  sad  tales,  of  how  tender  ties  a,re 
broken  Avhen  families  lose  their  loved  one.  Very 
often  father  and  mother  are  taken  as  its  victims, 
leaving  in  some  instances  familxfls  of  from  five 
to  ten  children  to  weather  the  storms  of  life 

Notwithstanding  the  trying  expefietrdfis  en- 
countered by  the  bereaved  ones,  it  seems  that 
the  dominating  spirit  of  our  day  does  not  per- 
mit of  painstaking  to  minimize  the  expenses 
incurred  on  such  occasions  as  these.  For  in- 
stance, without  mentioning  everything,  for  bury- 
ing plot  about  £10;  for  the  imdertaker's  job, 
about  £15;  for  admitting  a  headstone  into  the 
graveyard,  about  £3 ;  a  suit  of  mourning  for  an 
adult,  about  £10,  and  various  other  little  ex- 
penses. On  the  top  of  all  this  many  relatives, 
neighbors  and  friends  gather  together  and  form 
a  regular  tea  party.  These  expenses  are  iU 
afforded  by  the  majority. 

Hail  the  day  "wherein  dwelleth  righteous- 
ness" when  such  distressing  conditions  will  not 
obtain — The  Golden  Age! 

The  spirit  of  that  age  will  be  different.  "Love 
thy  neighbor  as  thyself"  will  be  the  earnest  en- 
deavor of  all  who  will  submit  themselves  to  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  that  kingdom.  People 
will  not  be  permitted  to  exercise  oppression  in 
various  ways  over  one  another,  but  all  will  be 
taught  of  God  and  of  Christ  to  appreciate  their 
common  interests.  Hasten  the  day  when  groan- 
ings  and  travailings  will  cease! 

Removing  Mountains 

AT  Jerome,  Arizona,  the  entire  top  of  a  mine 
400  by  800  feet  in  area  and  400  feet  deep  is 
to  be  removed  to  uncover  and  subdue  fires  which 
have  been  burning  in  the  sulphur  in  which  the 
ores  abound.  Giant  steam  shovels  will  be  us^d 
in  this  work,  which  will  require  several  years. 
The  cost  will  be  enormous,  but  an  offset  will  be 
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the  complete  discovery  of  the  ore  body,  and  the 
engineers  have  figured  that  it  will  pay. 

In  Utah,  for  some  years,  one  of  the  world's 
most  profitable  mines  has  been  operated  in  a 
somewhat  similar  manner.  An  engineer  figured 
that  the  best  way  to  get  at  the  ore  body  would 
be  to  remove  the  whole  mountain  top.  This  was 
done,  and  the  results  have  fully  demonstrated 
the  wisdom  of  his  advice. 

The  Lord  speaks  of  this  matter  of  removing 
mountains,  saying,  "If  ye  have  faith  as  a  grain 
of  mustard  seed  [which  grows  very  vigorously 
in  Palestine],  ye  shall  say  unto  this  mountain, 
Bemove  hence  to  yonder  place ;  and  it  shall  re- 
move". (Matthew  17 :  20)  The  word  "mountain" 
a*  tised  in  prophetic  Scripture  always  means 
"^n^dom",  and  it  is  evident  that  our  Lord  was 
here  calling^tention  to  the  fact  that  it  would 
be  the  prayers  of  His  followers  that  would  over- 
throw Satan's  empire  or  kingdom,  and  inaugu- 
rate His  own  in  its  place.  It  is  for  this  that  we 
pray  when  we  voice  the  prayer  He  taught  us, 
"Thy  kingdom  come".  (Matthew  6 :  10)  He  was 
not  advising  His  followers  to  try  to  uproot  lit- 
eral mountains,  as  is  being  done  in  Arizona  and 
as  was  done  in  Utah. 

Vertical  Mine  Boundaries 

IN  Mexico  mineral  rights  are  limited  by  the 
vertical  boundaries  of  the  claims,  and  this  is 
the  way  it  ought  to  be  But  in  the  United 
States,  as  a  left-over  from  the  old  customs  of  the 
California  "Forty-niners",  we  have  what  are 
called  "Apex"  laws,  which  under  certain  con- 
ditions enable  miners  to  proceed  beyond  their 
vertical  boundaries.  This  causes  endless  legal 
•  coxiftifioix  and  is  sometimes  taken  advantage  of 
by  tricky  men,  to  defeat  the  ends  of  justice. 

An  Underground  Mill 

IT  IS  a  well-known  fact  that  many  of  the  most 
interesting  features  of  New  York  City  are 
tmdergroxmd;  subways,  sewers,  steam  mains, 
gas  mains,  water  mains,  telegraph  conduits,  tel- 
ephone conduits  and  underground  stories  run- 
ning sometimes  to  the  fourth  story  underground 
— all  attest  the  fact 

But  an  underground  mill  away  up  on  the  side 
of  a  mountain  is  a  novelty.  However,  in  Ouray 
cotmty,  Colorado,  such  a  naill  is  being  erected. 
The  object  in  thus  placing  the  mill  is  to  avoid 
the  immense  avalanches  of  snow  which  hitherto 


have  been  burying  or  sweeping  into  ravines  tiw 
strongest  buildings  that  could  be  erected.  The 
new  location  of  the  mill  enables  the  mine  and  its 
mill  to  operate  every  day  in  the  year,  instead 
of  shutting  down  for  the  winter  as  heretofore. 

England  and  King  Coal 

WITH  30,000  more  workers  in  the  mines  in 
1919  than  before  the  war,  the  production 
of  coal  in  1919  was  200,000,000  tons  as  against 
287,000,000  tons.  This  has  made  coal  quite 
scarce ;  and  it  is  said  that  in  the  time  of  greatest 
scarcity  the  economically  impossible  happened, 
and  coals  were  really  "carried  to  Newcastle"  on 
one  occasion.  At  many  places  in  the  early  win- 
ter the  arrival  of  a  carload  of.  coal  brought  a 
rush  of  the  inhabitants  for  mUes  around,  aiid 
queues  of  people  desiring  fuel  formed,  as  dttring 
the  fuel-shortage  days  of  the  war.  A  ton  of,  coal 
which  used  to  cost  ten  shillings  now  costs 
twenty-six  shillings. 

The  seams  of  English  coal  belong  to  40CK) 
owners,  who  draw  a  royalty  on  every  ton,  in 
addition  to  the  operator's  profits.  There  are 
1500  mining  operators.  The  condition  of  the 
miners  in  England  has  been  very  hard.  The 
majority  of  their  families  live  in  houses  of  thrfee 
rooms,  and  the  miner  has  to  wash  and  change 
in  the  living-room  of  his  house.  The  miners  aire 
bent  on  doing  something  to  end  such  a  state  of 
affairs,  and  seem  in  a  fair  way  to  do  it  through 
the  pressure  they  are  now  exerting  upon  the 
government  to  nationalize  the  mines. 

England  and  Ireland  By  Robert  WhUaker 

MR.  Editoe:  We  are  profoundly  disappointed 
in  your  comment  on  "England  and  Ire- 
land" in  your  issue  of  April  14.  The  writer  of 
this  is  English  born  and  of  English  blood  that 
goes  back  to  the  Norman  conquest.  Not  only  am 
I  familiar  with  English  history  from  my  boy- 
hood, but  in  1911 1  made  a  personal  tour  tlirough 
Ireland  and  a  very  particular  study  of  Irish 
conditions  in  both  the  north  and  the  south  of 
Ireland.  Your  statement  that  "those  who  ought 
to  know  say  that  there  are  more  people  in  Ire- 
land who  do  not  want  an  Irish  Republic"  merely 
indicates  that  "those  who  ought  to  know"' are 
often  lacking  in  knowledge  or  in  the  fair-minded- 
ness to  face  facts.  Even  Lloyd  George  admitted 
in  Parliament  recently:  "If  the  people  of  Ire- 
land were  asked  what  plan  they  would  accept,' 
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they  would  say  by  an  emphatic  majority,  'We 
want  independence  and  an  Irish  Kepublic' ". 

Moreover,  even  if  this  thing  were  true,  v/hich 
it  is  not,  that  there  are  more  people  in  Ireland 
who  do  not  want  independence  and  an  Irish 
Republic  than  there  are  of  those  who  do  want  it, 
the  implication  would  not  justify  your  para- 
graph. Undoubtedly  this  was  true  of  the  situa- 
tion in  America  when  George  Washington  was 
fighting  for  independence  here,  as  I  remember 
to  have  seen  the  statement  that  more  Americans 
fought  under  General  Howe  against  American 
independence  than  ever  fought  under  Washing- 
ton for  it 

Nor  is  it  true  that  conditions  in  the  north  of 
Ireland  are  as  you  intimate.  I  myself  saw  con- 
ditions of  poverty  there  among  the  striking  fac- 
tory workers  on  the  streets  of  Belfast  which 
would  be  a  disgrace  to  Turkey  or  Japan.-  To 
say  that  Ireland  has  not  been  and  is  not  op- 
pressed under  English  rule  is  to  deny  or  obscure 
one  of  the  most  shameful  tyrannies  under  the 
sun,  and  is  wholly  unworthy  of  such  a  magazine 
as  The  Golden  Age.  I  love  England  and  the 
English  people,  as  I  love  all  countries  and  all 
peoples ;  but  I  am  sick  and  ashamed  of  the  cruel, 
cowardly,  lying,  t5''rannous  rule  of  England  in 
Ireland,  and  of  the  unworthy  apologies  of  all 
England's  defenders  in  her  most  indefensible 
treatment  of  the  unhappy  island.  There  is  only 
one  way  out  for  Ireland,  and  that  is  the  way 
of  independence  and  self-government ;  and  if  the 
British  Empire  stands  in  the  way  much  longer 
the  British  Empire  will  go  the  way  of  the  Ger- 
man Emi)ire,  and  its  Roman  and  Babylonian 
predecessors.  Kindly  give  this  letter  publicity, 
as  you  did  your  editorial. 

Now  Is  the  Judgment  By  Rolert  Banson 

MR.  Editor:  In  the  year  1856  Dr.  Joseph 
Augustus  Seiss,  of  Philadelphia,  looking 
forward  to  the  times  in  which  we  now  live, 
wrote  as  follows: 

"Tlioiightful  people  will  be  startled  at  the  amazing 
upheavings  in  society;  they  will  tremble  at  the  mighty 
/  agitations  that  confuse  and  trouble  everything  in  church 
and  state;  they  will  grow  pale  at  the  gigantic  moves  of 
revolutionist?  and  military  despots  and  their  hearts  sliall 
fail  them  as  they  look  forward  as  to  what  the  end  of  all 
shall  be. 

"Some  will  call  it  progress;  some  will  say  it  is  the 
wrong  education  of  the  masses ;  some  will  attribute  it  to 
mistaken  or  ambitious  legislation;  some  will  think  it  is 


liberty  arising  from  her  sleep  of  ages  to  take  dominion 
of  the  world;  and  a  thousand  theologians,  philosophers 
and  jurists  vvill  have  as  many  different  solutions  of  the 
problem  of  what  is  coming  upon  the  world,  without  onca 
striking  upon  the  real  truth :  that  the  day  of  judgment 
has  begun." 

Some  years  later  he  writes: 

''Signs  of  the  coming  judgment  are  being  manifested 
on  every  side ;  all  fingers  point  to  the  crisis  as  near  at 
hand;  the  times  Vve  live  in  are  freighted  xvith  intense 
and  limitless  issues;  we  stand  upon  a  point  where  the 
last  fading  rays  of  a  dying  world  mingle,  with  the  dawn 
of  an  opening  eternity. 

"Nations  and  churches.,  superstitions  and  error*  Are 
seen  crumbling  and  tottering  to  their  final  fall. 

"The  long  stored  up  fires  are  beating  against  thidt 
prison  walls  and  clamor  for  the  ptotoise  of  a  Speesdy,. 
release.    The  time  has  come  when  judgment  must  jsCfgin, 
May  a  beneficent  heaven  prepare  us  to  t:^*et,QUrjiocL*' 


M' 


Practical  Horse  Sense  By  s.  S.  Oott^it 

OST  of  us  are  admirers  of  good  practical 
sense.  Among  farmers  and  those  that 
train  or  break  horses  for  tlieir  own  use  or  for 
others  this  is  an  admirable  trait  of  which  they 
all  boast.  But.  comparatively  few  apply  it  in 
this  phase  of  their  work.  Few  have  learned 
that  the  secret  of  successfully  training  an  ani- 
mal to  be  absolutely  reliable  lies  in  permanently 
fixing  the  proper  impressions  upon  his  mind. 
Habits  are  neither  good  nor  bad  to  th.e  korsft. 
Bad  habits  are  the  result  of  improper  training 
or  accidents.  Good  habits  are  the  logical  result 
of  proper  training. 

The  false  idea  that  a  horse  can  reason  ia  not 
a  benefit  to  the  animal,  but  has  resulted  in  Blttch 
harm  being  done.  The  harm  is  often  caused  by 
people  punishing  the  horse  for  not  obeying  • 
signal  or  command  which  he  hp,d  never  beea 
taught,  and  which  because  of  his  inability  to 
reason  he  cannot  understand.  The  horse  is  much 
larger  and  stronger  than  man,  but  is  far  his  in- 
ferior in  brain  development  and  capacity.  The 
several  parts  of  the  horse's  brain  are  not  con- 
nected, but  separate.  This  fact  is  borne  ont 
both  ])y  an  examination  of  the  animal's  brain 
and  by  experience  in  horse  training.  This  ex- 
plains why  a  horse  wiU  shy  at  an  object  from 
one  side  and  not  from  the  other  side ;  or  why  a 
horse  may  have  a  particular  foot  which  he  does 
not  want  shod  (that  portion  of  his  brain  has  not 
had  the  proper  impression  made  on  it). 
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America's  "Edith  Cavell" 

Judge  Butherfofd,  President  International  Bible  Students  Association,  in  Return  Address  in  San  Francisco  in 

Scottish  Bite  Auditorium  on  the  Topic  "Millions  Now  Living  Will  Never  Die" 

was  Greeted  ly  an  Immense  and  Attentive  Aiidience. 


SPEAKEE  positively  de- 
clared that  those  Uving 
in  1925  would  not  need  to 
die  if  they  obeyed  the 
plain  Scriptural  injunctions 
respecting  righteous  living, 
etc.  His  arguments  were 
based  primarily  upon  proph- 
ecies that  have  been  fulfilled 
during  the  past  five  years, 
supplemented  by  other 
Tj^^ecies  which  have  been 
^  the\coijrsi;  of  fulfillment 
since  I8f8,  and  w^hieh  will 
have  their  culmination  in 
1925,  the  official  beginning  of  the  new  era  during 
which  everlasting  life  wiU  be  possible  to  whoso- 
ever wiU  have  it. 

Judge  Rutherford,  in  closing  his  address 
this  afternoon,  asked  the  question,  "Are  events 
iranspiring  in  this  country  that  parallel  the 
religious  persecution  of  the  times  of  inquisition 
of  the  dark  ages?^'  He  answered  his  OAvn  ques- 
tion by  emphatically  declaring,  "Yes,  and  I 
want  to  teU  you  of  a  case  almost  within  the 
limits  of  your  own  city". 

Judge  Rutherford  then  described  the  case  of 
Mrs.  Emma  Martin,  a  gentle  Christian  woman 
of  Southern  California,  grey-haired  and  saintly, 
a  physician's  widow,  who  about  a  month  ago 
was  incarcerated  in  San  Quentin  prison  in  a 
ward  with  vile-mouthed  negro  women.  He  told 
how  this  case  was  framed  up  by  the  Attorney 
General's  representatives  in  Southern  Califor- 
nia, who  came  to  Mrs.  Martin's  Bible  class, 
posed  as  interested  in  Bible  study,  and  begged 
her  to  let  them  have  a  copy  of  "The  Finished 
Mystery",  a  Bible  commentary  exclusively  de- 
voted to  explaining  the  mysteries  of  the  book  of 
Ezekiel,  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  book  of 
Revelation,  They  then  arrested  her  for  this; 
and  now,  more  than  eighteen  months  after  the 
armistice,  she  has  been  incarcerated  to  serve 
several  years  in  Saia  Quentin  penitentiary  for 
selling  this  Bible  commentary. 

During  the  recital  of  tliis  most  astonishing 
case,   Colonel  J.  Arthxir  Petersen,  who  with 


A  Golden  Age  reporter  now  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  sends  us  the  following  account  of  a 
great  mass  meeting  addressed  at  San  Fi-an- 
cisco,  June  twentieth,  at  which  W.  L.Dimock, 
Federal  Government  Inspector,  presided.  The 
San  Francisco  Call  was  the  only  paper  which 
published  a  full  report  of  this  Important 
meeting,  and  it  was  not  given  wide  jjublicity 
by   any   of   tlie   so-called   press  associations. 

Frank  I.  Cobb,  editor  of  the  New  York 
World,  addressing  the  Women's  City  Club  of 
New  York,  intimated  that  the  press  of  Amer- 
ica, as  a  whole,  has  been  so  deceived,  bluffed, 
bulldozed,  lied  to,  aiid  fed  with  propaganda 
that  it  no  longer  dares  or  is  able  to  get  the 
real  news  to  the  people;  and  he  might  have 
added  tliat  it  seems  nc  ionger  able  to  recognize 
a  truly  great  news  item  when  one  happens. 


many  others  was  seated  on 
the  platform,  framed  the 
following  resolution,  which 
he  requested  the  privilege 
of  putting  to  the  entire 
audience  assembled.  The 
chairman,  after  assuring 
himself  respecting  the  nature 
of  the  motion,  granted  the 
Colonel  the  privilege  of  pre- 
senting his  resolution,  which 
was  done  in  high-sounding 
patriotic  language,  inter- 
mixed with  effective  strains 
evidencing  great  emotion  and 
sincere  indignation. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Colonel  Petersen's  re- 
marks many  persons  throughout  the  audience 
arose  to  second  his  motion,  and  shouts  of  "I 
second  the  motion"  were  heard  from  all  parts  of 
the  auditorium.  Mr.  J.  E.  Brookes,  recently  a 
non-commissioned  officer  in  Uncle  Sam's  army, 
repeatedly  requested  the  privilege  of  seconding 
this  resolution,  stating  that  surely  the  proper 
officials  will  take  immediate  action  to  undo  such 
a  wrong — a  remark  which  well  expresses  the 
general  sentiment  of  aU  seconding  the  motion. 
The  question  being  put,  the  resolution  was  pass- 
ed unanimously,  followed  by  an  unusual  out- 
burst of  applause  and  approval. 

Following  this  demonstration.  Colonel  Peter- 
sen again  arose  to  his  feet  and  requested  the 
privilege  of  offering  the  same  motion  with 
the  names  of  Messrs.  Hamm,  Sonnenberg  and 
Stevens,  now  imprisoned  at  McNeill's  Island 
federal  penitentiary,  who  were  convicted  on 
similarly  framed  up  cases,  and  that  the  Presi- 
dent should  be  requested  to  take  favorable 
action  in  their  cases  also. 

The  seconding  and  passing  of  this  second 
motion  was  fully  as  spontaneous  and  dramatic 
as  the  first,  and  many  were  the  sober-minded 
and  sober-faced  who  emerged  from  this  memor- 
able meeting. 

In  presenting  this  resolution  Colonel  Petersen 
read  a  very  dramatic  article  from  the  Seattle 
Record,  in  which  the  writer  stated  that  the 
manner  of  conviction  and  imprisonment  of  these 
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men  strongly  indicated  that  we  had  already- 
entered  into  another  period  of  darkness  and 
inquisition. 

The  article  from  the  Seattle  Record  follows: 


WHO  WOULD  HAVE  SUPPOSED? 

By  Anise 

Out  on  the  wliarvee  of  Los  Angeles  as  tlie  steamer 
"President"  left  for  Seattle  came  hundreds  of  Bible 
students  bearing  flowers  and  singing  songs  in  farewell 
to  four  of  their  number  who  were  going  away  to 
prison!  They  were  simple  folk,  deeply  religious,  not 
over-much  interested  in  politics,  but  concerned  with 
the  corBlng  of  the  Lord  as  explained  by  Pastor  Russell. 
Arid  three  years  back,  in  wartime,  they  circulated  a 
book,  "The  Finished  Mystery,"  containing  chiefly  dis- 
cussions of  Ezeklel  and  Revelation,  and  incidentally 
denouncing .  war !  They  were  a  quiet  people,  and 
unobtrusive,  desiring  no  quarrel  with  any  governments, 
and  wh*n  they  heard  their  book  ^dd  been  accr-inted 
seditious,  they  ceased  at  once  to  use  it !  But  some  of 
tbem  had  sold  it  already,  not  knowing  it  was  unlawful, 
and  these  were  at  once  arrested  and  brought  to  trial ! 

Honest,  industrious  citizens,  men  of  family,  men 
■with  sons  in  our  army,  men  who  had  never  before 
been  haled  to  court,  yet  thoy  were  sente.nced  to  prison 
for  selling  "The  Finished  Mystery"  !  Month  after 
month  their  case  dragged  its  way  through  the  courts, 
tin  now,  nearly  two  years  after  armistice,  their  last 
appeal  is  denied,  and  they  are  shipped  from  Los 
Angeles  up  to  McNeill  Island  to  spend  three  years  in 
jail  for  their  religion !  Down  on  tlie  dock  as  they  left, 
laden  with  many  flowers,  arose  the  song  of  the  church : 

"God  be  with  you  until   we  meet  again!" 
And  the  prisoners  spoke,  saying  how  glad  they  wesre 
to  bear  witness  of  their  faith  before  the  world !.  It  was 
like  a  scene  in  the  days   of  the  early  church  when 
heathen  emperors  imprisoned  the  new  believers. 

Who  would  have  supposed  It  could  happen  today 
in  America? 


As  provided  for  in  the  resolution  the  chair- 
man of  the  mass  meeting,  W.  L.  Dimoek,  pre- 
pared and  forwarded  to  President  Wilson  the 
following  telegram: 

President  Woodrow  Wilson,  WasMngton: 

In  response  to  your  recent  declaration  that  no  one  had 
been,  and  to  your  invitation  to  the  Eepublican  party  to 
produce  a  single  instance  in  which  any  person  had  been, 
unjustly  convicted  or  punished  for  violation  of  the 
Espionage  Act,  a  very  large  number  of  patriotic  Amer- 


ican citizens  this  afternoon  in  mass  meeting  assembled 
in  the  Scottish  Eite  auditorium  in  this  city  unanimously 
and  enthusiastically  passed  the  follov/ing  resolution: 

WHEREAS  a  Christian  lady  home  missionary,  Mrs. 
Emma  Martin,  is  held  in  prison  at  San  Quentin  under 
the  Espionage  law  for  selling  one  copy  of  "The  Finished  , 
Mystery",  a  Bible  commentary,  to  Federal  officers  at 
their  solicitation; 

AND  WHEREAS  this  Christian  home  missionary  is 
now  daily  compelled  to  associate  with  vile  and  immoral 
negro  women,  being  held  in  prison  almost  two  years 
after  the  war  is  over; 

AND  WHEREAS  she  could  not  possibly  have  intend- 
ed to  impede  the  draft  law  by  selling  to  Federal  officers 
at  their  solicitation  this  book; 

Now,  therefore,  RESOLVED  by  this  mass  meeting 
of  American  citizens  at  San  Francisco  assembled,  who 
are  and  always  have  been  loyal  to  the  American 
Government:  ^\i^^^ 

That  we  regard  the  conviction  and  impfisom^ent  </t' 
Mrs.  Martin,  the  said  Christian  home  missionary,  under 
the  Espionage  law  as  unjust,  tm-Christian  and  un- 
American  ; 

That  the  action  of  Federal  officers  in  using  the  power 
of  their  office  to  inveigle,  entrap  and  induce  said 
Christian  home  missionary,  Mrs.  Martin,  to  sell  them 
the  copy  of  "The  Finished  Mystery"  and  then  to  frame ' 
up  against  her  a  case  to  have  her  sent  to  prison  we 
denounce  as  infamous,  outrageous,  dishonest,  imjust,  as 
in  flagrant  violation  of  American  principles,  as  a  dis- 
grace to  American  institutions,  and  as  destructive  of  the 
time-honored  religious  and  civil  freedom  which  are  the 
very  foundation  principles  of  the  American  Government; 
AND  RESOLVED,  that  the  facts  in  this  case  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  President  Wilson,  and  that 
he  be  requested  immediately  to  release  said  Mrs.  Martin 
from  prison  and  to  restore  her  to  full  citizenship. 

Subsequent  to  the  adoption  of  the  foregoing  resolu- 
tion, inf orm.ation  was  called  for  respecting  the  im- 
prisonment of  Messrs.  Hamm,  Son  n  en  berg  and  Stevens 
at  McNeill's  Island  federal  penitentiary  for  violating 
the  Espionage  Act.  The  iiiformation  comprising  the 
testimony  of  the  government's  agents  so  clearly  in- 
dicated that  these  cases  also  had  been  framed  up  by  the 
Department  of  Justice  of  Southern  California,  that  a 
resolution  calling  for  immediate  action  in  their  favor 
on  your  part  was  tmanimously  adopted,  and  you  are 
hereby  apprised  in  accordance  therewitii." 

W.  L.  Dimoek,  Chairman  Mass  Meeting, 


Ecce    Venit   [Behold  He  Comes] 

He  comes  to  make  the  long  injustice  right —  Who  holds  the  swift  heavens  in  their  starry  fate. 

Comes  to  push  back  the  shadow  of  the  night.  Yea,  He  will  lay  on  hearts  the  power  of  peace. 

The  gray  tradition  full  of  flint  and  flaw.    ...  ^.nd  send  on  kingdoms  torn  the  sense  of  home — 

Yea,  He  will  bear  the  safety  of  the  state,  More  than  tlie  fire  of  joy  that  burned  on  Greece, 

For  in  His  still  and  rhythmic  steps  will  be  More  than  the  light  of  law- that  rose  on  Rome. 

The  power  and  music  of  Alcyone^  .—Edwin  Itariham 
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Where  Are  the  Dead? 

"Men  and  brethren,  let  me  freely  speak  to  you  of  the  patriarch  David,  that  he  is  both  dead  and 
buried,  qmA  his  sepulchre  is  with  us  unto  this  day.  For  David  is  not  ascended  into  the  heavens." 
{Acts  2: 29, 34)  "And  no  man  hath  ascended  up  to  heaven,  but  he  that  came  down  from  heaven, 
even  the  Son  of  man." — John  3:13.  ■ 

FOE  a  man  to  declare  himself  uninterested  in  we  lived  on  earth  before,  perhaps  as  cats,_dog3, 

this  subject  would  be  to  proclaim  himself  mice,  elephants,'  or  what  not,  and  that  if  iha 

idiotic— thoughtless.    If  the  ordinary  affairs  of  present  life  has  been  wisely  used,  we_may  reap- 

this  present  life,  food,  raiment,  fmeaicc,  politics,  pear  as  men  of  nobler  talents,  as  philosopherSr 

etc.,  which  concern  us  but  for  a  few  years,  are  etc. ;  but  if,  as  usual,  life  has  been  misspent,  at 


deemed  worthy  of  thought,  study,  how  much 
more  concern  should  we  have  in  respect  to  the 
eternal  future  of  ourselves  and  neighbors  and 
mankind  in  general ! 


death  we  shall  be  remanded  to  some  lower  form 
of  being — an  elephant,  a  worm,  or  what  not.  It 
is  because  of  this  belief  that  we  are  so  careful  in 
respect  to  our  treatment  of  the  lower  animala 


We  begin  our  examination  by  asking  our  ag-  .  and  refuse  to  eat  meat  of  any  kind.   Were  we  to 


c  friend-i,  who  boast  of  their  untranmieled 
freedsMSr^f thought,  What  say  you,  Free-think- 
ers, j.4  reply  to  our  query,  "Where  are  the  dead? 
Their  answer  is,  'We  do  not  know.  We  would 
lilie  to  believe  in  a  future  life,  but  we  have  no 
proof  of  it.  Lacking  the  evidences  our  conclu- 
sion is  that  man  dies  as  does  the  brute  beast. 
If  our  eoneltision  disappoints  your  expectations, 
it  certainly  should  be  comforting  to  all  as  re- 
spects the  vast  majority?  of  our  race,  who  cer- 
tainly would  be  much  better  off  perished  lilce 
the  brute  beast  than  to  be  preserved  in  torture, 
as  the  majority  believe.' 

We  thank  our  agnostic  friends  for  the  reply, 
btit  feel  that  the  answer  is  not  satisfactory, 
either  to  our  heads  or  to  our  hearts.  These  cry 
out  that  there  must,  or  should  be,  a  future  life ; 
that  the  Creator  made  man  with  powers  of  mind 
and  heart  so  superior  to  the  brute  that  his  pre- 
eminence in  the  divine  plan  should  be  expected. 
Furthermore,  the  brevity  of  the  present  life,  its 
tears,  its  sorrows,  its  experiences,  its  lessons, 
■will  nearly  all  be  valueless,  useless,  unless  there 
be  a  future  life — an  opportunity  for  making  use 
of  these  lessons.  We  must  look  further  for  some 
more  satisfactory  answer  to  our  question. 

Since  three-fourths  of  the  world  are  heathens, 
the  weight  of  numbers  implies  that  they  next 
should  be  asked  for  their  solution  to  the  question 
— ^Where  are  the  deadf  Heathenism  answers: 
(1)  Prominent  are  those  who  hold  to  Trans- 
migration. These  reply  to  us,  'Our  view  is  that 
when  a  man  dies,  he  does  not  die,  but  merely 
changes  his  form.  His  future  estate  will  cor- 
respond to  his  present  living  and  give  him  either 
a  higher  or  a  lower  position.    We  believe  that 


tramp  ruthlessly  on  the  worm,  our  punishment 
might  be  a  form  in  which  we  ourselves  would 
be  treated  ruthlessly  after  thfe  change  which  we 
call  death.' 

(2)  The  other  large  class  of  heathen  believe 
in  a  spirit  world  with  happy  hunting  grounds 
for  the  good  and  a  hell  of  different  torments  for 
the  wicked.  We  are  told  that  when  people  seem 
to  die  they  really  become  more  alive  than  ever 
and  that  the  very  minute  they  cross  the  river 
Stjoc  they  go  to  the  realms  of  either  the  blessed 
or  the  ever  doomed,  and  that  there  are  stepa 
or  degrees  of  punishment  and  reward.  We  in- 
quire. Where  did  you  receive  these  views?  The 
answer  is,  'They  have  been  with  us  for  a  long, 
long  time.  We  know  not  where  they  came  from. 
Our  learned  men  have  handed  them  down  to  US 
as  truths,  and  we  have  accepted  them  as  such/ 

But  heathenism's  aiiswer  is  not  satisfactory 
to  our  heads  and  hearts.  We  must  look  fur- 
ther. We  must  not  trust  to  speculation.  We 
must  look  for  divine  revelation;  the  message 
from  Him  Avith  whom  we  have  to  do— our  Crea» 
tor.— Isaiah  45 :  22. 

Turning  from  heathenism  we  address  our 
question  to  that  intelligent  one-fourth  of  the 
world's  population  known  as  Christendom.  Wfe 
say,  Christendom,  what  is  your  answer  to  the 
question?  The  reply  is,  'We  are  divided  in  oui* 
opinion,  more  than  two-thirds  of  us  holding  the 
Catholic  and  nearly  one-third  the  general  Prot- 
estant view*. 

Let  us  hear  the  Catholic  view  (Greek  and 
Roman)  first  then,  because  age,  as  well  as  num- 
bers, suggests  such  precedence.  Catholic  friends, 
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give  tis,  please,  the  results  of  your  labors  and 
studies,  the  conclusions  of  your  ablest  thinkers 
and  theologians,  in  respect  to  the  revelation 
wMch  you  claim  to  have  from  God  on  this  sub- 
ject, Where  are  the  dead!  We  will  hear  you 
thoughtfully,  patiently,  unbiasedly. 

Our  Catholic  friends  respond:  'Our  teachings 
are  vei'y  explicit  along  the  lines  of  your  ques- 
tion. We  have  canvassed  the  subject  from  every 
Standpoint  in  the  light  of  divine  revelation.  Our 
conclusion  and  teaching  are  that  v/hen  any  one 
dies,  he  goes  to  one  of  three  places.  First,  the 
saintly,  of  whom  we  claim  there  are  but  a  few, 
go  immediately  to  the  presence  of  God,  to 
hfeaven.  Those  who  faithfully  bear  the  cross  are 
the  'little  flock",  the  "elect".  Respecting  these 
Jesus  says,  "Strait  is  the  gate,  and  narrow  is 
the  way,  that  leadeth  to  life,  and  few  there  be 
that  find  it^'.  (Matthew  7:14)  These  saintly 
do  not  include  our  clergy,  not  even  our  bishops, 
cardinals  and  popes ;  for  you  v/ill  find  that  when 
any  of  these  die,  it  is  a  custom  of  the  church  that 
masses  be  said  for  the  repose  of  their  souls. 
We  would  not  say  masses  for  any  we  believe  to 
be  in  heaven,  because  there  surely  is  repose  for 
every  soul;  neither  would  we  say  masses  for 
them  if  we  believed  them  to  be  in  eternal  hell, 
for  masses  could  not  avail  them  there.  We 
might  remark,  however,  that  we  do  not  teach 
that  many  go  to  the  eternal  hell.  It  is  our 
teaching  that  only  incorrigible  heretics — per- 
sons who  have  had  a  full  knowledge  of  Catholic 
doctrines  and  who  have  wilfully  and  deliber- 
ately opposed  them-— these  alone  meet  the  awful, 
hopeless  fate. 

'The  dead  in  general,  according  to  our  teach- 
ing, pass  immediately  to  purgatory,  which  is, 
as  the  name  indicates,  a  place  of  purgation  from 
sin,  a  place  of  penances,  sorrows,  woes,  anguish 
indeed,  bui  not  hopeless.  The  period  of  con- 
finement here  may  be  centuries  or  thousands  of 
years,  according  to  the  deserts  of  the  individual 
and  the  alleviations  granted.  If  you  would  know 
more  particularly  the  Catholic  teaching  on  this 
subject,  we  refer  you  to  the  writings  of  one  of 
our  great  Catholics,  the  noted  poet  Dante,  a 
loyal  Catholic,  at  one  time  an  abbot,  who  died  in 
a  monastery  with  the  full  rites  of  the  church. 
Dtmte's  poem,  "Inferno,"  graphically  describes 
the  tortures  of  hell,  as  we  understand  the  mat- 
ter. You  can  procure  at  almost  any  library  an 
illtistrated  copy  of  this  great  Catholic  poem. 


Dore,  the  artist,  was  also  a  prominent  Catholic 
and  he  portrayed  Dante's-  poem  vividly  and 
truthfully.  The  illustrations  show  the  torments 
of  hell  vividly— how  the  demons  chase  some 
iintil  they  leap  over  precipices  into  boiling 
water.  They  ply  others  with  fiery  darts.  Others 
are  burned  with  heads  downward;  others  with 
feet  downward  in  pits.  Some  are  bitten  by  ser- 
pents. Still  others  are  frozen,  etc.  We  advise 
that  you  see  Dante's  work,  "Inferno";  for.it 
gives*  our  Catholic  view  of  the  proper  an&wer 
to  your  question,  "SMiere  are  the  dead!  The  vast 
majority  are  in  purgatory.  The  billions  of  the 
heathen  are  there;  for  ignorance  does  not  save, 
does  not  qualify  for  the  heavenly  condition.  All 
who  enter  heaven  must  previously  have  been 
fitted  and  prepared  in  a  manner  impossible-Jo  _ 
the  heathen.  Millions  of  Protestantii-are^ there.' 
They  could  not  enter  heaven,  except  throu^  the 
portals  of  the  Catholic  church ;  neither  would 
God  deem  them  worthy  of  eternal  hell,  because 
their  rejection  of  Catholicism  was  due  to  the 
confession  of  faith  under  which  they  were  bora 
and  environed.  Nearly  all  Catholicb  go  to  pur- 
gatory also,  because,  notwithstanding  the  good 
ofiiees  of  our  church,  our  holy  water,  confes- 
sions, masses,  holy  candles,  consecrated  burying 
ground,  etc.,  nevertheless,  not  having  attained 
to  saintship  of  character,  they  would  be  excluded 
from  heaven  until  the  distressing  experiences 
of  purgatory  would  prepare  their  hearts  for 
heaven.  We  hold,  however,  that  for  the  reasott 
stated.  Catholics  will  not  need  to  remain  as  long 
in  purgatory  as  wiU  Protestants  and  heathen-' 

We  can  thank  our  Catholic  friends  for  so 
kind  a  statement  of  their  case.  We  will  not  ask 
them  where  their  purgatory  is,  nor  how  they 
obtain  the  details  of  information  respecting  it; 
for  such  questions  might  offend  them,  and  we 
have  no  desire  to  offend. 

Having  found  all  the  other  answers  unsatis- 
factory, and  having  now  come  to  the  one-twelftibi 
portion  of  our  race  which  has  had  most  advant- 
age every  way,  we  might  reasonably  expect  to 
find  in  its  answer  the  quintessence  of  wisdom 
and  proof  from  every  quarter  and  from  every 
age.  But  what  do  we  find! — an  answer  which 
is  put  to  shame  by  the  Catholics,  the  heathen 
and  the  agnostics. 

Protestants  got  their  name  from  the  fact  that 
our  intelligent  and  well-meaning  forefathers, 
who  were  Catholics,  thou^t  that  they  discovered 
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inconsistencies  and  unscripturalness  in  Catholic 
doctrines  in  which  they  had  been  reared.  They 
protested  against  these,  and  hence  came  the 
name  Protestants. 

One  of  their  points  of  protest  was  that  our 
forefathers  couid  find  nothing  of  purgatory  any- 
where on  earth,  nor  any  declaration  respecting 
it  in  the  Bible.  With  a  simplicity  that  is  cer- 
tainly marvelous  to  us,  they  concluded  that  they 
would  merely  pick  up  their  views  of  purgatory 
and  throw  them  away  forever.  This  left  them 
heaven  and  hell,  into  one  of  which,  they  said, 
every  member  of  the  race  must  go  at  death  and 
there  spend  his  eternity. 

Theoretically,  Protestant  doctrines  stand  with 
the  Bible  and  with  Catholics  and  declare  that 
-*^e?"sren  is  a  place  of  perfection ;  that  there  can 
— ^  be  no'x?li&*ige  to  any  who  enter  there ;  hence  that 
all  trial,  all  refinement,  all  chiseling,  all  polish- 
ing of  character  must  be  accomplished  in  ad- 
vance of  an  entrance  into  the  abode  of  the  saints. 
In  a  word,  we  agree  that  only  the  saints  will 
ever  enter  there,  the  "pure  in  heart",  "the  over- 
comers",  the  "little  flock",  who  now  walk  in  the 
footsteps  of  Jesus.  What  about  the  remainder 
ofmanldnd?    Ah!  there  is  the  diifieulty. 

Our  creeds  perplex  us ;  for,  as  our  hearts  will 
not  permit  us  to  think  of  these  poor  creatures 
going  to  an  eternity  of  misery,  neither  will  our 
heads  permit  us  to  say  that  they  are  fit  for 
heaven.  Indeed  it  would  be  at  variance  not  only 
with  the  Scripture,  but  also  with  reason  itself, 
to  suppose  heaven  with  three-fourths  of  its  in- 
habitants unregenerate  in  every  sense  of  the 
,  word.  Our  forefathers  merely  spoiled  things 
for  us  when  they  threw  away  purgatory  and 
kept  the  remainder  of  the  arrangement.  If  we 
must  object  to  purgatory  as  being  unscriptural, 
niust  we  not  equally  object  to  the  eternal  tor- 
ment of  all  the  families  of  the  earth  as  being 
unscriptural,  especially  when  the  Bible  declares 
that  "all  the  families  of  the  earth  shall  be 
blessed"  through  Christ — blessed  with  a  knowl- 
•edge  of  the  truth  and  opportunity  to  come  into 
heart  harmony  with  God  and  attain  everlasting 
life  through  Christ? 

The  clear,  plain,  reasonable,  just,  loving  and 
wise  program  of  our  Heavenly  Father  has  been 
b6  long  overlooked,  so  long  buried  under  the 
rubbish  of  human  tradition  of  the  "dark  ages" 
that  today  "Truth  is  stranger  than  fiction".  Well 
did  our  Lord  through  the  prophet  declare:  "As 


the  heavens  are  higher  than  the  earth,  so  are 
my  ways  higher  than  your  ways,  and  my  plans 
higher  than  your  plans". — Isaiah  55 : 9. 

All  of  the  foregoing  theories,  be  it  noticed,  are 
based  upon  the  assumption  that  death  does  not 
mean  death — that  to  die  is  to  become  more  alive 
than  before  death.  In  Eden  it  was  God  who 
declared  to  our  first  parents:  "Ye  shall  surely 
die".  It  was  Satan  who  declared :  "Ye  shall  not 
surely  die".  Notice  that  the  heathens,  as  well 
as  the  Christians,  have  accepted  Satan's  lie  and 
correspondingly  rejected  God's  truth.  We  have 
followed  the  wrong  teacher,  the  one  of  whom 
our  Lord  said,  "He  abode  not  in  the  truth",  and 
that  he  is  the  father  of  lies. — John  8 :  44. 

If  our  forefathers  had  believed  God's  testi- 
mony, "Thou  shalt  surely  die",  there  would  have 
been  no  room  for  the  introduction  of  prayers 
for  the  dead,  masses  for  their  sins,  frightful 
thoughts  respecting  their  torture.  The  Scrip- 
tures agree  from  first  to  last  that  "the  dead 
know  not  anything"  (Ecelesiastes  9:  5)  and  that 
"their  sons  come  to  honor  and  they  know  it 
not;  they  come  to  dishonor  and  they  perceive 
it  not  of  them".  (Job  14:21)  It  is  the  Scrip- 
tures that  tell  us  where  the  dead  are  and  their 
condition;  that  they  are  experiencing  neitlier 
joy  nor  sorrow,  pleasure  nor  suffering;  that 
they  will  have  no  knowledge  of  anything  done 
under  the  sun  until  their  awalcening  in  the  res- 
urrection. "Do  with  thy  might  what  thy  hand 
findeth  to  do,  for  there  is  neither  wisdom  nor 
knowledge  nor  device  in  [sheol]  the  grave, 
Avhither  thou  goest".  (Ecelesiastes  9: 10)  In  the 
Old  Testament  and  in  the  New  Testament  it  is 
written  of  both  the  good  and  the  bad  that  they 
fell  asleep  in  death.  The  Apostle  speaks  of  those 
Avho  "sleep  in  Jesus",  and  of  those  who  have 
"fallen  asleep  in  Christ"  and  who,  he  declares, 
are  perished,  if  there  be  no  resurrection  of  the 
dead.  Could  they  perish  in  heaven  or  in  put-' 
gatory  or  in  a  hell  of  torment?  Assuredly  uo 
one  so  teaches.  They  are  already  in  a  perished 
condition  in  the  tomb ;  and  the  perishing  would 
be  absolute,  complete,  unless  a  resurrection  be 
provided  for  their  deliverance  from  the  power 
of  death.  Hence  we  read:  "God  so  loved  the 
world  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that 
whosoever  believeth  on  him  should  not  perish, 
but  have  eternal  life". 

In  a  word,  then,  the  Bible  teaching  is  that 
man  was  made  superior  to  aU  the  brute  creation 
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— in  the  image  and  likeness  of  his  Creator;  that 
he  possessed  life  in  a  perfect  degree  in  Eden 
and  might  have  retained  it  by  full  obedience. 
But  in  his  trial,  his  testing,  he  failed  and  came 
under  the  death  sentence.  "In  the  day  that  thou 
eatest  thereof,  dying  thou  shalt  die."  (Genesis 
2: 17)  There  the  dying  began,  which,  after  930 
years,  brought  father  Adam  to  the  tomb  and 
involved  all  of  his  children  in  his  weaknesses 
and  death  sentence.  He  died  in  the  very  day, 
which  the  Apostle  Peter  explains  was  not  a 
twenty-four-hour  day,  but  a  thousand-year  day, 
sajdng,  "One  day  is  with  the  Lord  as  a  thousand 
years".  (2  Peter  3 :  8)  During  six  of  these  great 
days  the  death  sentence  has  brouglit  man  down 
in  some  respects  to  the  level  of  the  brute  and 
left  him  without  hope  of  future  life,  except  as 
God  might  take  compassion  upon  him  and  bring 
him  some  relief.  This  was  hinted  at  in  the  state- 
ment that  "the  seed  of  the  woman  should  bruise 
the  serpent's  head".  It  was  yet  further  elabo- 
rated to  Abraham,  saying,  "In  thee  and  in  thy 
seed  shall  all  the  families  of  the  earth  be 
blessed". — Genesis  28 :  14. 

But  not  untU  four  of  the  great  thousand-year 
days  had  passed  did  God  send  forth  his  Son  to 
redeem  the  race,  by  paying  father  Adam's  pen- 
alty, by  dying,  "the  just  for  the  unjust,  that  he 
might  bring  us  to  God".  (1  Peter  3: 18)  As  a 
result  of  that  redemptive  work  accomplished  at 
Calvary  there  is  to  be  "a  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  both  of  the  just  and  of  the  unjust"- — a 
recovery  from  the  death  sentence,  from  the 
■prison-house,  the  tomb. 

Note  well  the  mistake  made  in  assuming  eter- 
nal torment  the  wages  of  original  sin,  when 
the  Scriptures  explicitly  declare  that  "the  wages 
of  sin  is  death" — not  eternal  torment.  (Eomans 
6: 23)  We  search  the  Genesis  account  of  man's 
fall  and  the  sentence  imposed,  but  find  no  sug- 
gestion of  a  future  punishment,  but  merely  of 
a  death  penalty.  Kepeating  it,  the  second  time 
the  Lord  said :  "Dust  thou  art,  and  unto  dust 
shalt  thou  return".  (Genesis  3 :  19)  But  he  said 
not  a  word  respecting  devils,  fire  and  torment. 
How,  then,  did  the  adversary  deceive  our  fath- 
ers during  the  "dark  ages"  with  his  errors, 
which  the  Apostle  styles  "doctrines  of  devils"? 
Note  the  fact  that  none  of  the  prophecies  men- 
tion any  other  than  a  death  penalty  for  sin. 
Note  that  the  New  Testament  likewise  declares 
the  same.    St.  Paul,  w^ho  wrote  more  than  one- 


half  of  the  New  Testament,  and  who  assures  us 
that  he  did  "not  shun  to  declare  the  whole  coun- 
sel of  God"  (Acts  20:  27)  says  not  a  word  about 
torment.  On  the  contrary,  discussing  this  very 
matter  of  sin  and  its  penalty,  he  says :  "Where- 
fore, as  by  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world, 
and  death  by  sin;  and  so  death  passed  upon  all 
men,  for  that  all  have  sinned".  (Romans  5:12) 
Note  that  it  was  not  eternal  torment  that  passed 
upon  one  man  nor  upon  all  men,  but  death.  If 
some  one  suggests  that  death  would  not  be  a 
sufficient  penalty  for  sin,  all  we  would  need  to 
do  Avould  be  to  point  him  to  the  facts  and  thus 
prove  his  suggestions  illogical.  For  the  sin  of 
disobedience  Adam  lost  his  paradisaic  home — 
lost  eternal  life  and  divine  fellowship,  anx^  in- 
stead got  sickness,  pain,  sorrow,  d"?^^.  -Addi- 
tionally all  of  his  posterity,  reasonably  esti- 
mated at  tAventy  thousand  millions,  disinherited  ' 
so  far  as  the  blessings  are  concerned,  have  in- 
herited Aveaknesses,  mental,  moral  and  physi- 
cal, and  are,  as  the  Apostle  declares,  "a  groaning 
creation". — Romans  8 :  22. 

Let  no  one  think  the  deatJi  penalty  unjust  and 
too  severe.  God  could  have  blotted  out  Adam, 
the  sinner,  thus  fulfilling  the  sentence.  He  could 
have  blotted  out  the  race  instantly.  But  would 
we  have  preferred  that?  Assuredly  not.  Life 
is  sweet,  even  amidst  pain  and  suffering.  Be- 
sides it  is  the  divine  purpose  that  present  trials"" 
and  experiences  shall  prove  useful  as  disci- 
plines, to  prepare  us  for  a  wiser  course  than 
father  Adam  took,  when  we  shall  be  privileged 
to  have  a  further  individual  trial.  Our  race 
would  have  been  without  hope  of  future  exist- 
ence, just  as  agnosticism  claims,  had  it  not  been 
for  divine  compassion  and  the  work  of  redemp- 
tion.— John  3 :  16. 

Notice  again  why  our  Lord  died  for  our  re- 
demption and  see  in  that  another  evidence  of 
the  penalty.  If  the  penalty  against  us  had  been 
eternal  torment,  our  redemption  from  it  would 
have  cost  our  Lord  that  price.  He  would  have 
been  obliged  to  suffer  eternal  torment,  the  just 
for  the  unjust.  But  eternal  torment  was  not  ■ 
the  penalty;  hence  Jesus  did  not  pay  that  pen- 
alty for  us.  Death  was  the  penalty  and  hence 
"Christ  died  for  our  sins".  "By  the  grace  of  God 
he  tasted  death  for  every  man."  Whoever  could 
pay  Adam's  penalty  could  settle  with  divine 
Justice  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  because 
Adam  alone  had  been  tried — Adam  alone  had 
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been  condemned.  "We,  his  children,  were  in- 
volved through  him.  Behold  the  wisdom  and 
the  economy  of  our  Creator!  The  Scriptures 
assure  us  that  he  condemned  the  whole  world 
for  one  man's  disobedience,  in  order  that  he 
might  have  mercy  upon  all  through  the  obedi- 
ence of  another — Christ.  We  were  condemned 
tOideath  without  our  consent  or  knowledge.  We 
were  redeemed  from  death  without  our  consent 
or  knowledge. 

Some  one  may  inquire,  "Are  we,  therefore, 
without  responsibility?  Will  there  be  no  indi- 
vidual penalty  upon  us  for  individual  wrong 
doings  1"  '\^''e  answer,  "A  just  recompense  of 
reward"  will  be  meted  out  to  all.  But  our  eter- 
i^Ai  destiny,  can  be  settled  only  by  ourselves,  by 
'  our  L^dividual  acceptance  or  rejection  of  the 
grace  of  God.  The  Scriptures  clearly  inform 
us  that  every  sin,  in  proportion  to  its  wilfulness, 
brings  a  measure  of  degradation  which  in- 
volves "stripes",  chastisements,  corrections  to 
regain  the  lost  standing.  Thus  the  more  mean 
and  more  wicked  a  man  or  a  woman  may  be,  the 
greater  will  be  his  or  her  disadvantage  in  the 
resurrection  time,  and  the  more  he  wiU  then 
itave  to  overcome  to  get  back  to  all  that  was  lost 
m  Adam  and  redeemed  by  Christ. 

At  his  first  advent  our  Lord's  miracles  fore- 
shadowed the  great  work  which  He,  with  His 
glorified  church,  will  accomplish  for  the  world 
during  the  Millennium — ^then  all  the  sick,  lame, 
blind  and  dead  will  be  revived  and,  if  obedient, 
will  be  brought  ultimately  to  full  perfection. 
The  disobedient  will  be  destroyed  in  the  second 
death.  The  most  notable  miracle  which  our 
Lord  performed  was  the  awakening  of  Lazarus, 
His  friend.  Jesus  was  gone  several  days  when 
La?arus  took  sick  and,  of  course,  knew  not  about 
the  matter.  Nevertheless,  Martha  and  Mary  sent 
Him  a  special  message,  saying,  'TJord,  behold  he 
whom  thou  lovest  is  sick".  (John  11:3)  They 
knew  of  Jesus'  power  to  heal,  even  by  the  word 
of  His  mouth.  They  had  faith  that  if  He  could 
help  strangers.  He  would  surely  be  glad  to  assist 
His  friend.  But  Jesus  remained  where  He  was 
and  permitted  Lazarus  to  die  and  a  rude  shock 
to  come  to  the  dear  sisters.  Then  He  said  to 
His  disciples,  "Our  friend  Lazarus  sleepeth". 
(John  11 ;  11)    Then,  coming  down  to  their  com- 

frehension,  He  added,  "Lazarus  is  dead;  and 
am  glad  for  your  sakes  that  I  was  not  there". 
— John  11:14,15. 


He  was  glad  to  let  His  friend  fall  asle,6p  in 
death,  because  it  would  pro^dde  a  special  opjwr- 
tunity  for  a  special  miracle.  Then;  with  His 
disciples,  he  began  the  three  days'  journey  to 
Bethany.  We  cannot  blame  the  sorrowing  sis- 
ters that  they  felt  hurt  that  the  Messiah  shcdld 
apparently  neglect  their  interests.  They  kaew 
that  He  had  the  power  to  relieve  them.  Marth»'s 
gentle  reproof  was,  "Lord,  if  thou  hadst  been 
here,  my  brother  had  not  died.  Jesus  said  unto 
her.  Thy  brother  shall  rise  again.  Martha  saith 
unto  him,  I  Imow  that  he  shall  rise  again  In  the 
resurrection  at  the  last  day."  (John  21 :  23, 24) 
Notice  that  our  Lord  did  not  say,  'Thy  brother 
is  not  dead ;  thy  brother  is  more  alive  than  lie 
ever  was;  he  is  in  heaven  or  in  purgatory'. 
Nothing  of  the  kind!  Purgatory  had  not  yet 
been  invented,  and  He  knew  nothing  of  it.  And 
as  for  heaven,  our  Lord's  testimony  is,  in  our 
text,  "No  man  hath  ascended  into  heaven,  but 
he  that  came  down  from  heaven".  Martha  was 
also  well  informed.  The  errors  of  the  dark 
ages  had  not  yet  supplanted  the  truth.  Her  hope 
for  her  brother  was  the  Scriptural  one ;  that  he 
would  rise  in  the  resurrection,  in  the  last  day, 
the  Millennial  day,  the  seventh  of  the  great 
thousand-year  days  from  creation. 

Our  Lord  explained  that  the  power  of  resur- 
rection was  vested  in  Himself,  that  He  was  there 
with  her,  and  could  give  relief  to  them  without 
waiting.  Martha  told  our  Lord  that  it  was  too 
late ;  that  putrefaction  had  set  in  by  this  time. 
But  Jesus  insisted  on  seeing  the  tomb  and  when 
He  arrived  at  it,  He  said,  "Lazarus,  come  forth". 
And  we  read,  "He  that  was  dead  came  forth". 
(John  11:43,44)  Mark  well  that  it  was  not 
the  living  that  came  forth,  but  that  LazarUs  was 
really  dead.  Mark  well  that  he  was  not  called 
from  heaven  nor  from  purgatory. 

Wliat  Jesus  did  for  Lazarus  He  intiinated  He 
would  ultimately  do  for  Adam  and  his  entire 
race.  Note  His  words :  "The  hour  is  coming,  in 
the  which  aU  that  are  in  the  graves  shall  hear 
his  voice,  and  shall  come  forth".  (John  5:28, 
29)  Does  this  astonish  us?  If  so,  the  reason  is 
not  far  to  seek.  It  is  because  we  have  gotten  *o 
far  away  from  the  teachings  of  the  Bibl6-*~6o 
fully  immersed  in  the  "doctrines  of  devils"  so 
fully  to  believe  in  the  serpent's  lie,  "Te  shaB  not 
surely  die" — so  blinded  to  the  Ijord's  dedara* 
tion,  'Te  shall  surely  die",  and  "iHi©  wag^s  of 
sin  is  death". 
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The  remainder  of  John  5 :  29  explains  that 
there  will  be  two  general  classes  of  the  dead  to 
come  forth:  First,  those  who  have  had  their 
trial  and  who  have  passed  it  successfully;  the 
second,  all  the  remainder  of  mankind  who  have 
thus  far  failed  to  have  divine  approval.  The 
approved  will  come  forth  from  the  tomb  unto  a 
resurrection  of  life — perfection.  The  disap- 
proved will  come  forth  unto  a  resurrection  of 
judgment,  (see  Beyised  Version)  The  coming 
forth  is  one  thing.  The  resurrection  is  another. 
The  Apostle  explains  that  they  will  come  forth 
"every  man  in  his  own  order".  (1  Corinthians 
15:23)  On  thus  being  awakened  the  privilege 
will  be  their  rising  up,  up,  up  out  of  present 
degradation,  mental,  moral,  physical,  to  the 
glorious  perfection  which  father  Adam  enjoyed 
in  the  image  and  likeness  of  his  Creator.  The 
uplifting  or  resurrection  work  St.  Peter  refers 
to  as  the  "restitution  of  all  things  wluch  God 
hath  spoken  by  the  mouth  of  all  his  holy  proph- 
ets since  the  world  began". — Acts  3 :  21. 

Nor  does  this  mean  universal  everlasting  life, 
for  the  Scriptures  declare  that  such  as  refuse 
to  profit  by  the  glorious  opportunities  of  the 
Millennium,  such  as  refuse  to  be  uplifted  to  per- 
fection, shall  be  destroyed  from  among  the  peo- 
ple in  the  second  death.  "They  shall  be  as 
though 'they  had  not  been."  (Obadiah  16)  The 
Scriptures  declare  that  a  part  of  our  Lord's 
work  is  "to  open  the  prison  doors  and  set  at 
liberty  the  captives".  Our  Lord  did  not  open 
any  of  the  literal  prisons,  such  as  John  the  Bap- 
tist was  confined  in.  He  made  no  effort  to  suc- 
cor him.  The  prison-house  which  Christ  will 
(jpen  is  the  great  prison-house,  the  tomb,  which 
now  holds  approximately  twenty  thousand  mil- 
lions of  our  race.  In  due  time  and  beginning 
shortly  our  Lord  will  open  this  great  prison- 
house  and  allow  all  the  prisoners  to  come  forth, 
just  as  truly  as  He  did  in  the  example — in  the 
case  of  Lazarus.  Nor  will  He  call  them  from 
heaven,  purgatory  and  hell;  but,  just  as  He 
declared,  'Tjazarus,  come  forth,"  "all  that  are 
in  their  graves  shall  hear  his  voice  and  come 
forth". 

We  have  now  heard  the  testimony  of  God's 
Word — the  divine  declaration  as  to  "Where  are 
the  dead  V  Harkening  to  the  voice  from  heaven 
we  are  assured  that  they  are  really  dead  and 
that  all  their  hopes  as  respects  the  future  are 
centered,  first,  upon  the  redemptive  work  of  our 


Lord  Jesus,  accomplished  at  Calvary;  and,  sec- 
ondly, upon  the  work  of  resurrection  which,  at 
His  second  advent.  He  is  to  accomplish  for  those 
whom  He  redeemed.    If  perchance  you  have  a 
shade  of  disappointment  as  respects  a  saintly 
brother  or  sister,  father  or  mother  or  child,  wIk) 
you  hoped  was  already  in  heaven,  then  as  a  con- 
solation look  at  the  other  side  of  the  question-— 
behold  how  many  of  your  loved  ones,  Mth  aM 
kin,  friends  and  foes  and  neighbors,  according 
to  your  theory  and  all  the  prevalent  theories, 
have  been  suffering  unteilable  woe  since  th*"*' 
death  and  would  be  suffering  similarly  fo" 
centuries  to  come — consider  t'     xelief  of 
and  heart  you  get  from  the  knowledge  01 
truth;  that  they  are  not  alive  anj^rhere, 
simply   dead,    or   more    poetically,    &-r^   are 
"asleep  in  Jesus",  in  the  sense  that  He  is  their 
Redeemer,  in  whom  all  their  hopes' of  a  future 
awakening  reside. 

Palestine  from  Day  to  Day 

ANEW  Yiddish-Hebrew  dictionary  is  being 
prepared  by  "Stefatenu",  a  Hebrew-speak- 
ing organization,  wliich  now  has  a  membership 
of  more  than  400  in  Jerusalem.  It  is  also 
issuing  a  list  of  useful  words  in  Hebrew, 
English,  French,  etc. 

The  parents  of  the  pupils  attending  the 
Herzliah  Gymnasium  in  Jaffa  participate  in 
the  management  of  that  institution.  It  was 
decided  to  open  a  preparatory  school  to  the 
Gymnasium  to  teach  Hebrew  to  the  many  new 
immigrants  that  are  expected.  This  school  is  td 
be  controlled  exclusively  by  the  Gymnasium  and 
receives  no  subvention  from  the  Vaad  Hach- 
inuch  (Board  of  Education). 

A  Iritchen  financed  by  the  Orphan  Committee 
has  been  opened  in  Jerusalem  to  supply  meals 
to  the  trade  apprentices  who  attend  Hebrew 
evening  classes,  and  many  of  whom  are  orphans. 

The  great  lack  of  modem  agricultural  ma- 
chinery which  has  long  been  felt  in  Palestine 
has  caused  representatives  of  the  colonies  <** 
Eishon,  Petach  Tikvah,  Nes  Zionah,  Reho' 
Gederah,  Beer  Jacob  to  negotiate  with  t^ 
C.  A.,  to  open  a  store  in  Jaffa,  wb 
implements  will  be  sold  on  the  insta^' 
Machines  for  pealing  almonds  a- 

A  course  in  agricult        ^'^aa  " 
the  Mikveh  Israel  Schr 
Haavoda. 
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JUVENILE  BIBLE  STUDY 

ONE  question  for  each  day  is  provided  by  this  Joumtl.    The  parent  will  find  It  Interesting  and helpful 
to  have  the  child  take  up  the  question  each  day  and  to    aid  It  in  finding  the  answer  In  the  Scrlptares, 
thus  developing  a  knowledge  ot  the  Bible  and  learning  where  to  find  in  It  the  Information  which  Is  desired 


1.  Did  death  pass  upon  Adam  only  or  upon 

all  menf 
Ans.:  See  Eomans  5: 12. 

2.  7s  death  an  enemy  of  man? 
Ans. :    See  1  Corinthians  15 :  26. 

3.  Did  God  give  any  hope  to  fallen  man? 
-^ns. :   See  Qenesis  3: 15. 

d  God  1      r  give  further  hope? 
o. :   He  did.     dee  Genesis  12 :  3 ;  22 :  16  - 18. 
Fhat  other  promise,  connected  ivith  the  bless- 
ing of  all,  was  made  to  Abraham? 
Ans. :   Possession  of  the  land  of  Canaan.    See  Gene- 
Bis  13  :.12, 14, 15. 

6.  When  Abraham  moved  into  Canaan  did  he 

then  inherit  the  land? 
Ans. :    Stephen  said,  "No".     See  Acts  7 :  4,  5. 

7.  Was  Abraham  sometime  actually  to  possess 

the  land,  or  ivas  he  to  go  to  Heaven  and 
from  there  with  his  seed  to  bless  all  "fami- 
lies and  nations"? 
Ans. :   Eead  again  Genesis  13 :  15. 


8  Does  the  Bible  say  that  he  went  to  Heavenf^'x 

Ans. :   No. 

9.  What  does  it  say? 
Ans. :   He  died  and  was  gathered  to  his  people.    See  ."' 

Genesis  25 :  8. 

10.  Who  ivere  "his  people"? 
Ans. :    Heathen. 

11.  Was  the  promise  to  "bless  all  families  and 
nations"  fulfilled  in  Isaac  and  Jacob? 

Ans. :   See  Hebrews  11 :  13. 

12.  Since  a  dead  man  cannot  own  land  or  bless 

any  one,  how  is  Abraham  to  have  part  in 
blessing  "all  families  and  nations"? 
Ans. :   See  John  5 :  28, 29.   Revised  Version. 

13.  Will  the  resurrection  of  the  ancient  worthies 
be  "to  life"  {perfect  life)  or  "to  judgment"? 

Ans. :  They  are  to  get  "  a  better  resurrection"  than  the 
world  in  general  and  be  "made  perfect"  (Hebrews- 11 : 
35,  40) ;  consequently  it  wlH  be  to  perfect  life. 

14.  Did  God  "bless  all  families  and  nations"  be- 

fore Christ's  first  advent? 
Ans. :   See  Amos  3:2;  Ephcsians  2 :  11, 12. 
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The  Great  Bible  Commentary— 600  pages 
Every  Christian  and  order-laving  person  should  read  it 

Exposes  the  duplicity  of  the  clergy;  explains 
the  cause  of  the  distress  of  nations;  and  fore- 
tells the  blessing  of  the  people  in  the  near  future. 

For  the  publication  and  circulation  of  this  book 
during  the  war  many  Christians  suffered  great  persecu- 
tion— being  beaten,  tarred  and  feathered,  imprisoned, 
and  killed.— Mark  13 :  9. 
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Getting  at  the  Bottom  of  Mexico's  Troubles 


The  Aztec  and  Hts  EjUIo_ 

Many  Lovablfl  Traits 

Mexico's  Political  Ftght 

Carranza  a  Tme  Patriot... 
Process  la  Mexico 


THE  tiiioves  and  murderers  of  Europe  were 
always  fond  of  the  fields  and  mines  and  per- 
sonal property  of  the  denizens  of  other  lands; 
and. they  remain  so  to  this  day.  When  Pope 
Alexander  VI  drew  his  famous  line  through  the 
Azores,  .from  pole  to  pole,  giving  everything 
west,  of  that  line  to  the  Span- 
ish monarch,  he  probably 
never  once  thought  of  the 
'  command,  "Thou  shalt  not 
steal";  and  when  Cortez  in- 
vaded Mexico  and  covered 
the  land  ^vith  blood  it  is 
doubtful  whether  he  knew 
there  is  such  a  mandate  from 
the  Almighty  as  ''Thou  shalt 
not  kill"'.  Mexico  traces  her 
present-day  trouble  to  these 
errors. 

The  Mexico  of  today  is 
1,900  rmles  long,  with  a 
breadth  varying  from  750  to 
130  miles.  '  It  is  a  plateau 
country;  and  the  combina- 
tion of  a  tropic  sun,  a  high 
elevation  and  a  rich  soil  en- 
ables it  to  produce  90%  of  all  the  different  agri- 
cultural products  known  to  man,  at  the  same  time 
giving  to  a  larger  part  of  the  interior  the  climate 
of  eternal  spring — 65*  to  75'  the  year  around. 
The  rainfall  is  liberal ;  and  the  streams  from  the 
tablelands  to  the  sea  have  cut  wonderful  can- 
yons, 800  to  1,000  feet  deep,  creating  a  beauty 
and  variety  of  scenery  of  remarkable  interest. 
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In  this  beautiful  land  of  Anahuac,  as  it  was 
then  called,  the  Aztecs  of  long  ago  developed  a 
form  of  civilization  blemished,  it  is  true,  but 
probably  not  worse  than  that  which  Cortez  rep- 
resented ;  and  in  some  respects  it  may  have  been 
better.  At  any  rate  it  was  a  "self-determination 
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Explanatory  Note 

The  ihortacc  of  rap«"  «H11  contlnaes,  bnt 
kccinnins  October  drat  Thi  Golobh  Asa 
win  resume  '\i»  luaai  size  and  increase  the 
price  flfty  cents  to  cover  the  greatly  In- 
ere<i>ed  costs.  This  will  mnke  the  price  after 
October  first  $2.00  in  the  United  States  and 
$2.60  In  C.inntia  and  In  forelsn  territory. 
Meantime,  however,  subscriptions  and  re- 
ne«-als  will  be  accepted,  until  September 
thirtieth  inclusive,  at  the  present  price— 
11.50  domestic,  and  $2.00  Canada  and  forelxx. 


The  Aztec  and  His  Ejido 

THE  Ejido  is  the  key  to 
tlie  Mexican  question. 
The  Aztec  government  was  a 
tribal  one,  and  so  devised 
that  absolute  poverty  was  an 
impossibility.  Around  every 
village  was  a  great  tract  of 
land  owned  by  the  village  as 
a  whole.  Every  year  the  na- 
tives, by  their  elders  in  the 
town  council,  parcelled  out 
the  land  that  was  to  be 
worked  by  each  family.  Such 
a  thing  as  private  property 
in  land  was  never  known 
among  the  Aztecs.  None  among  them  could 
become  wealthy  at  the  expense  of  the  others, 
and  none  among  them  could  become  destitute 
if  willing  to  work. 

The  ill  and  the  aged  were  cared  for,  rights  of 
person  and  property  were  enforced,  marriago 
was  sacred,  and  intemperance  was  frowui^l 
upon.    There  were  courts  of  appezd;  and  even 
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the  Aztec  emperor  himself  was  held  in  check  by 
a  supreme  court  that  protected  the  humblest 
subject  against  any  attempted  aggression. 
Great  post-roads  girdled  the  entire  country. 
Upon  these  roads  trained  ronners  relayed  mes- 
sages to  and  from  the  remotest  parts  of  the 
empire  in  an  incredibly  short  time.  Intensive 
farming,  canals  and  irrigation  ditches  made 
Mexico  a  flower  garden.  The  mines  yielded 
almost  illimitable  treasures.  The  wealth  of  ihe 
Aztec  nation  knew  no  bounds.  Gold,  silver  and 
precious  stones  were  more  plentiful  with  them 
than  with  any  other  nation  of  the  ancient  or 
modem  world. 

Upon  this  scene  of  peace  and  plenty  the  Euro- 
pean savage  Cortez  landed  in  April,  1319,  with 
11  vessels,  700  Spaniards,  18  horses  and  10 
pieces  of  artillery.  For  hundreds  of  years  the 
Mexicans  had  had  the  superstition  that  at  some 
time  white  "gods"  ( !)  would  come  from  the 
East  and  dispossess  them  of  their  country.  The 
landing  of  Cortez  filled  the  people  with  terror; 
for  they  esteemed  him  and  his  followers  to-be  im- 
mortal gods  whom  it  would  be  useless  to  resist. 

Montezuma,  the  Aztec  emperor,  sent  embas- 
sies to  Cortez  while  he  was  still  at  Vera  Cruz, 
attempting  to  dissuade  him  from  invading  the 
■country.  These  embassies  carried  with 'them 
helmets  full  of  gold  dust,  beautifully  engraved 
gold  and  silver  plate,  and  collars  and  bracelets 
of  gold  and  silver,  inlaid  with  precious  stones. 
The  more  Cortez  and  his  followers  saw  of  these 
gifts  the  more  rapacious  they  became ;  and  Cor- 
tez himself,  a  man  of  intrepid  courage  and  un- 
spealcable  devilishness,  forced  the  issue  by  burn- 
ing his  .«hip^  and  sending  one  of  Montezuma's 
embassies  back  with  both  hands  of  every  one  of 
the  fifty  men  cut  off  at  his  wrists. 

By  November  18  of  the  same  year  Cortez  had 
reached  iCexico  City,  then  called  Tenochtitlan ; 
and  although  received  with  the  greatest  courtesy 
by  the  people  he  imprisoned  their  emperor,  oblit- 
erated all  records  of  the  Aztec  civilization, 
burned  their  great  library,  razed  their  monu- 
ments, killed  their  most  intelligent  representa- 
tives and  left  not  a  vestige  of  their  original  city 
when  he  began  the  rebuilding  of  the  city  in  1522. 

Among  the  acts  of  Cortez  which  mark  the 
character  of  the  man,  were  the  burning  alive  of 
an  Aztec  governor  and  sixty  of  his  followers  and 
the  butchery  of  six  hundred  of  the  nobility  in 
their  temple,  after  he  had  given  them  permis- 


sion to  assemble  there  for  religious  services,  and 
had  stipulated  that  they  must  come  unarmed. 
In  the  city  of  Cholula,  while  the  streets  of  the 
city  were  thronged  with  people  attending  a  fes- 
tival, he  became  suspicious ;  and  at  a  given  sig- 
nal his  men  opened  fire  and  killed  thousands  .of 
them.  By  these  and  similar  methods  of  cruelty 
and  terrorism  he  seized  Mexico  in  the  name  ot 
the  Spanish  sovereign.  It  is  estimated  that  he 
and  his  brothers  in  arms  in  North  and  South 
America  put  to  death  fifteen  million  innocent 
persons  within  the  first  half  century  after  the 
discovery  of  America ;  but  there  were  sections  of 
Mexico,  notably  Taqui  land,  that  he  did  not  coiw 
quer  and  that  have  never  been  subjugated  even 
to  this  day. 

But  bad  as  were  the  things  that  Cortez  did  to 
the  generation  then  living,  the  thing  that  he  did 
to  the  unborn  generations  of  Mexicans  for  hun- 
dreds of  years  to  come  was  worse.  He  took 
away  from  the  people  their  ejidos,  located  obvi- 
ously in  the  centers  of  the  richest  areas,  and 
gave  these  lands  to  the  Spaniards  who  came 
■with  him  and  who  followed  him.  The  natives 
were  driven  away  from  the  fertile  and  well 
watered  valleys  to  hilly,  wooded  or  semi-arid 
lands,  there  to  struggle  for  a  livelihood  under 
much  less  favorable  conditions,  although  millions 
of  them  were  denied  even  that  privilege,  and 
were  branded  with  hot  irons  and  made  slaves  of 
the  colonists  who  now  began  to  come  from  Spain 
in  large  numbers. 

Unfamiliar  with  the,  to  the  Aztec,  vicious  and 
unexplainable  system  of  private  ownership  of 
land,  the  Mexicans  lost  more  and  more  of  their 
lands,  some  to  the  nobility,  the  great  landlords, 
and  some  to  the  church,  until  today  the  descend- 
ant of  the  Aztec  is  virtually  landless  and  home- 
less in  the  land  of  his  fathers.  Not  aU  of  the 
ejidos  were  lost  at  once;  indeed,  some  of  them 
are  in  existence  to  this  day,  and  there  are  places 
in  Mexico  even  now  where  the  live  stock  of  any 
villager  may  be  pastured  free  of  charge  on  the 
outsldrts  of  the  village,  in  a  space  allotted.  But 
transfer  of  title  away  from  the  people  who  prop- 
erly owned  these  areas  into  the  hands  of  great 
and  wealthy  land  holders  has  progressed  from 
the  time  of  Cortez  onward. 

The  original  idea  of  most  of  the  so-called 
colonizing  countries  of  Europe  was  to  use  the 
new  countries  merely  as  sources  of  raw  mate- 
rial, and  to  do  everything  poscible  to  repress 
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their  industries,  the  same  as  is  still  done  in  our 
generation  with  the  cotton  industries  of  India 
and  Egypt ;  and  until  1821  Mexico  was  so  com- 
pletely in  subjection  to  Spain  that  no  person 
bom  outside  of  Spain,  even  if  of  Spanish  par- 
ents, could  hold  office  of  any  kind  in  Mexico. 
Some  of  these  Spanish  viceroys  were  good  men ; 
many  of  them  were  bad  men.  Most  of  them 
•were  cruel  and  selfish,  and  not  interested  in 
Aztecs  except  as  slaves.  In  many  of  them  the 
capacity  to  think  and  act  independently  and 
effectively  was  stunted  by  the  law  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion, "Thon  shalt  not  think";  and  force  and  cun- 
ning inevitably  superseded  true  statesmanship. 

The  most  conspicuous  example  of  what  priv- 
ate ownership  of  lands  leads  to  in  a  country 
where  the  common  people  are  ignorant  of  snch 
a  custom  is  that  of  General  Luis  Terrazas.  At 
one  time  this  man,  now  living  in  El  Paso,  held 
70,000,000  acres  in  the  state  of  Chihuahua— one- 
half  of  the  state.  He  could  ride  all  day  north, 
south,  cast  or  west  and  never  go  outside  of  his 
own  land.  The  whole  city  of  Chihuahua  belonged 
to  him-  No  one  in  the  city  could  borrow  money 
or  buy  property  without  his  consent;  and  if  any 
borrowed  they  paid,  toward  the  last,  12%  for  the 
use  of  their  money,  all  of  which  went  into  his 
coffers.  He  paid  no  taxes  to  anybody,  had  30,000 
natives  in  his  immediate  service,  worked  them 
to  the  limit,  paid  them  tliirty  or  forty  cents  a 
day,  compelled  them  to  trade  at  his  stores  and 
virtually  held  them  as  slaves.  He  was  supposed 
to  be  the  largest  land  owner  in  the  world-  A 
comparison  of  the  condition  of  the  people  under 
Terrazas  vvith  what-  it  might  be  if  the  ejidos 
which  belonged  to  them  were  returned  to  their 
rightful  ovmers  led  the  gentleman  and  scholar 
and  patriot,  Francisco  Madero,  one  of  the  finest 
characters  of  history,  to  devote  his  own  great 
fortune  of  $30,000,000  to  the  overthrow  of  Diaz 
in  the  successful  revolution  of  1911.  This  land 
question  in  Mexico  is  really  at  the  bottom  of  all 
Mexican  troubles,  and  is  one  that  will  not  down. 

So  many  of  the  ejidos  had  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  a  few  aristocrats,  and  so  many  more  had  come 
under  the  control  of  the  church,  that  when  in 
1857  the  constitution  was  changed  and  the  lands 
of  the  church  were  confiscated,  the  ejidos  were 
confiscated  with  them,  the  thought  apparently 
being  to  restore  all  their  lands  to  the  people, 
bat  by  a  system  of  private  ownership  instead 
of  community  o^vnership.    The  actual  effect  of 


the  law  was  to  make  the  condition  of  tho  people 
still  worse  than  it  had  been;  for  the  confiscated 
lands  passed  very  quicldy  from  religious  to  sec- 
ular control,  the  great  landlords  bought  thorn  up 
for  a  song  and  tho  people  in  general  were 
brought  to  a  condition  which  amounted  to  slav- 
ery, as  on  the  Terrazas  estates. 

The  natives  have  never  ceased  to  v/ant  their 
ejidos  back.  From  generation  to  generation 
they  talk  about  them ;  and  in  Carranza's  time  an 
earnest  effort  was  made  to  fulfill  the  promises 
many  times  made  to  them  that  this  would  be 
done.  Carranza  did  actually  bring  about  the 
restoration  of  117  ejidos,  covering  230,244  acres. 
Ten  acres  of  this  rich  soil,  bearing  tliree  crops  a 
year,  is  sufficient  to  maintain  a  family  of  five 
persons,  so  that  it  may  be  said  that  Carranza, 
with  all  he  faUed  to  do,  succeeded  in  repatriat- 
ing 140,000  human  beings  on  the  soil  which  be- 
longed to  them  and  to  their  families.  And  who 
shall  say  that  this  was  not  a  great  workt  How 
many  other  statesmen  do  we  know  that  have 
succeeded  in  restoring  140,000  of  the  poor  to 
their  lost  lands  and  lost  liberties  t  Persons  in 
Mexico  at  the  time  that  some  of  these  ejidos 
were  returned  to  the  people  state  that  good  sol- 
diers to  whom  some  of  these  ejidos  belong  in 
communal  ownership  suddenly  threw  away  titeir 
guns  and  became  the  most  pacifie  of  farmers, 
not  even  waiting  to  finish  the  tasks  in  hand. 

Parentage  and  Education 

MEXICO  has  approximately  two  million 
white  people  of  Spanish  descent,  six  million 
Indians,  largely  Aztecs,  and  six  million  Mesti- 
zos, as  they  are  called,  descendants  of  tho  two 
races  combined.  Of  the  one  hxmdred  thousand, 
foreigners,  about  thirty  thousand  are  Americans 
and  five  thousand  are  British.  Few  of  the 
Indians  are  acquainted  with  the  Spanish  tongue ; 
they  are  largely  a  passive  element  in  the  popula- 
tion- By  the  six  million  natives  that  do  not 
speak  Spanish  there  are  spoken  fifty  different 
languages  and  almost  innumerable  dialects.  It 
is  claimed  that  SO^c  of  the  people  are  illiterate ; 
and  some  have  used  this  as  an  argnament  that 
they  are  not  adapted  to  self-government..  But 
we  reflect  that  it  is  only  a  few  generations  since 
England  passed  laws  providing  for  such  of  the 
English  lords  as  could  neither  read  nor  write; 
and  it  does  not  at  ail  follow  that  one  who  is  with- 
out ability  to  read  and  write  may  not  have  as 
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much  good  common  sense  as  some  people  who 
have  had  great  educational  advantages. 

The  Indians  who  were  able  to  keep  in  a  meas- 
ure aloof  from  the  whites  have  fared  better  than 
those  who  were  enslaved  and  brought  into  closer 
contact  with  their  conquerors.  Many  of  the  lat- 
ter lost  their  original  tribal  morality  and  ac- 
quired the  vices  which  have  been  carried  by 
European  civilization  throughout  the  earth — 
lying,  stealing,  immorality  and  drunkenness. 
Upon  these  poor  peons,  as  they  are  called,  has 
fallen  the  work  of  producing  whatever  Mexico 
has  produced,  whether  in  the  mines  or  on  the 
great  estates.  Forty  years  ago  these  peons  were 
paid  as  little  as  six  cents  per  day ;  but  now  they 
receive,  in  some  places,  as  high  as  $1.50  to  $2 
for  a  day's  work. 

Many  Lovable  Traits 

MAYOR  Charles  Davis,  of  El  Paso,  Texas, 
after  thirty-eight  years  of  experience  says : 
"There  are  no  better  people  than  the  Mexican 
merchants  and  professional  men,  while  the  Mex- 
ican peon  is  no  trouble  at  all,  and  is  not  blood- 
thirsty if  he  is  let  alone".  Travelers  report  that 
the  Mexicans  are  among  the  politest  people  in 
the  world.  A  common  form  of  salutation  is, 
"May  God  go  with  you",  a  form  of  salutation 
far  above  that  which  prevails  in  the  most  exclu- 
sive and  self-satisfied  portions  of  the  United 
States.  Hospitality  and  general  goodness  of 
heart  are  manifest  everywhere.  Orphans  are 
never  left  without  homes ;  and  in  cases  of  sick- 
ness, bereavement  or  misfortune  the  sympathy 
of  the  neighbors  and  of  the  whole  community 
is  generous,  sincere  and  practical.  Reverence 
for  the  Lord  and  marital  faithfulness  are  said 
to  be  national  traits.  These  things  speak  well 
for  a  land  about  which  so  much  evil  is  alleged. 

The  family  ties  of  the  Mexicans  are  so  strong 
that  the  men  wiU  go  nowhere  ^\ithout  their 
•wives.  If'the  men  are  in  service  as  engineers, 
firemen,  conductors  or  trainmen,  the  wives  go 
along  as  a  matter  of  course.  If  the  men  go  into 
battle  the  wives  go  along  to  care  for  the  sick 
and  wounded,  to  forage  for  food  and  to  prepare 
meals  for  their  husbands.  The  meals  prepared 
under  the  most  trying  conditions  are  said  to  be 
remarkable  for  their  neatness  and  delicacy. 

Mexico  has  been  pictured  as  a  land  of  som- 
breros and  bare  feet ;  and  while  it  is  a  fact  that 
there  are  no  sky-scrapers,  yet  there  are  compen- 


sating advantages.  The  people  move  leisurely 
in  the  streets,  the  flowers  are  more  plentiful,  the 
food  is  simpler,  the  houses  arc  simpler  and  more 
beautiful,  and  the  people  are  sunnier,  and 
sweeter  far  than  some  of  their  neighbors — not 
mentioning  any  names. 

The  Mexicans  have  great  fondness  for  art, 
for  literature  and  for  the  sciences.  They  have 
an  instinctive  taste  for  music,  a  music  noted  for 
its  pathos,  simplicity,  and  passionate  love.  A 
gnitar  goes  with  every  regiment  into  battle ;  and 
the  music  which  it  yields  is  not  only  wild,  bar- 
baric and  impelling,  as  one  would  expect  in  the 
descendant  of  the  Aztec,  but  it  has  in  it  also  the 
grace  and  romance  of  the  Castilian.  When 
Caruso  sang  in  Mexico  City  a  few  months  ago 
fifteen  thousand  people  came  out  to  hear  him 
in  the  old  Plaza  de  Toros,  where  the  bull  fights 
were  formerly  held. 

A  collection  of  photographs  of  the  governors 
of  Mexican  states  shows  that  they  compare  fav- 
orably with  an  equal  number  of  governors  of 
American  states.  The  faces  bespeak  intelli- 
gence, refinement  and  good  breeding. 

Mexico's  Political  Fight 

AS  IN  every  other  country,  the  political  war 
-which  has  been  waged  in  Mexico  in  the  past, 
and  which  the  country  still  faces,  is  a  fight  be- 
tween liberals,  and  reactionaries.  The  struggle 
has  taken  different  forms  at  different  times ;  and 
occasionally,  as  in  the  United  States,  men  who 
were  elected  as  liberals  have  turned  out  to  be 
reactionaries,  and  the  fight  has  had  to  be  fou.T!  c 
all  over  again.  Too  long  a  lease  of  power  niak.-s 
any  party  or  any  man  a  reactionaiy.  Ev-i 
Moses,  the  greatest  lawgiver  of  history,  couM 
not  stand  forty  years  of  uninterrapted  pai\ir. 
and  at  the  last  arrogated  to  himself  an  authority 
which  prevented  his  entering  the  promised  laml. 
The  fight  in  Mexico  has  ranged  around  tho 
landless  condition  of  the  common  people,  and 
the  liberals  have  at  all  times  had  the  end  in  vifnv 
of  trying  to  do  something  worth  while  toward 
the  bettering  of  their  condition.  "Wlion  the  lisht 
first  opened  in  1S57  it  was  largely  against  tl'.e 
church,  on  account  of  the  fact  that  at  that  time 
the  church  held  in  fee  simple  three-fourths  of 
the  most  valuable  real  estate  in  Mexico  City; 
and  vast  tracts  of  land  and  haciendas  of  fal)u- 
lous  richness  were  in  the  possession  of  the  priest- 
hood all  over  the  country  while  three-fourllis  of 
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the  population  were  absolutdy  landless.  Many 
of  these  great  estates  were  not  cultivated,  but 
merely  held,  tax  free,  for  purposes  of  specula- 
tion. Much  of  the  best  real  estate  in  and  about 
Washington,  D.  C,  is  now  held  in  the  same  way. 

The  Constitution  of  1857,  with  its  amendments 
of  1S73,  called  the  Laws  of  Reform,  provided'for 
liberty  of  speech,  Liberty  of  the  press,  liberty 
of  faith  and  worsidp,  the  right  of  aU  denomina- 
tions to  establish  schools  and  colleges,  lawful 
-intermarriage  of  Catholics  and  Protestants,  pub- 
lic schools  for  secular  education,  complete  sepa- 
ration of  church  and  state,  prohibition  of  laws 
establishing  or  suppressing  any  religion,  prohi- 
bition of  legal  recognition  of  religious  festivals, 
prohibition  of  clerical  vestments  on  the  streets, 
prohibition  of  religious  processions  in  the 
streets,  prohibition  of  discourses  advising  diso- 
bedience to  the  law  or  advocating  violence  to 
any  one,  prohibition  of  gifts  of  real  estate  to  re- 
ligious institutions  except  for  religious  edifices, 
prohibition  of  monasteries  and  convents,  prohi- 
bition of  any  law  permitting  the  reestablishment 
of  Jesuits  or  Sisters  of  Charity,  prohibition  of 
religious  vows  swearing  away  one's  liberty,  the 
civil  inspection  of  cemeteries  and  the  opening  of 
cemeteries  for  burial  of  all  creeds  and  classes. 

While  these  laws  were  in  process  of  discus- 
sion, and  as  an  evidence  of  how  a  really  good 
man  in  the  CathoUc  church  viewed  the  situation, 
we  quote  from  the  Abbe  Domenech,  Chaplain  of 
Napoleon's  Expeditionary  Force  to  Mexico, 
words  written  in  1867 : 

**If  the  Pope  should  abolish  all  dmoniacal  livings,  and 
excommunicate  all  the  priests  having  concablnes,  the 
Mexican  clergy  would  be  reduced  to  a  very  iranU  affair. 
Nevertheless  there  are  some  worthy  men  among  them, 
whose  conduct  as  priests  is  irreproachable.  In  aU  Span- 
ish America  there  are  found  among  the  priests  the 
veriest  wretches,  knaves  deserving  the  gallows,  men  who 
make  infamous  traffic  of  religion.  Mexico  has  her  share 
of  these  wretches.  One  of  the  greatest  evils  in  Mexico 
is  the  exorbitant  fee  for  the  marriage  ceremony.  The 
priests  compel  the  poor  to  live  without  marriage,  by 
demanding  for  the  nuptial  benediction  a  sum  that  a 
Mexican  mechanic,  with  his  slender  wage,  can  scarcely 
accumulate  in  fifty  years  of  the  strictest  economy.  Thia 
is  no  exaggeration." 

We  are  glad  these  words  were  written  by  the 
Abbe  Domenech ;  for  if  they  had  been  written  by 
others  we  should  have  been  inclined  to  think 
they  were  exaggerated. 

John  Lind,  former  governor  of  Minnesota, 


and  President  Wilson's  personal  representative 
to  Mexico,  in  the  Savannah  Morning  Netvs  of 
April  28,  1920,  speaking  on  the  same  general 
subject  said : 

""What  poor  Mexico  needa  is  education,  and  it  is  very 
unfortunate  that  the  influence  of  the  Catholic  church  has 
been  against  schools  in  Mexico.  As  in  the  United  States, 
its  influence  has  not  been  lq  the  direction  of  establishing 
and  maintaining  public  schools." 

A  Century  of  Liberty 

NEXT  year  Mexico  will  celebrate  her  centen- 
nial. The  struggle  for  liberty  did  not  end 
with  the  overthrow  of  Spanish  power  in  1821.  It 
has  been  going  on  ever  since  that  time,  with  the 
usual  disorders  common  to  a  thinly  settled  coun- 
try, and  especially  a  country  where  such  a  multi- 
tude of  the  people  have  been  dispossessed  of 
their  lands.  But  the  general  course  has  been  for- 
ward; and  considering  the  difficulties  Mexico 
has  had  to  face,  the  progress  has  been  all  that 
could  be  expected. 

In  1876  Porfirio  Diaz  was  elected  President  and 
in  many  respects  made  an  excellent  one,  although 
there  is  something  to  be  said  on  both  sides  of  the 
subject  He  believed  frankly  that  his  country 
would  prosper  best  under  a  benevolent  dictator- 
ship, and  he  so  shaped  his  course  and  so  em- 
ployed the  military  powers  of  the  Republic  that 
for  seven  terms  of  five  years  each  he  was  the 
only  candidate  for  the  presidential  office.  He 
virtually  made  it  a  misdemeanor  to  vote  for 
anybody  but  himself;  and  thus  weakened  the 
powers  of  political  perception  of  the  people  just 
at  the  time  when  they  most  needed  development. 

Diaz  was  a  capable  administrator.  He  opened 
his  country  to  foreign  capital  and  thus  indirectly 
educated  the  common  people  by  enabling  them 
to  earn  larger  wages  than  previously.  More- 
over, in  the  larger  cities,  he  established  free 
schools,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  honestly 
aimed  at  the  education  of  the  people.  But  this 
was  opposed  by  both  the  landlords  and  the  clergy, 
and  he  had  a  difficult  path  to  follow.  Moreorer, 
when  Morgans,  Rockefellers  and  Guggenheims 
invest  millions  in  foreign  enterprises  they  seem 
entirely  indifferent  to  the  real  interests  of  the 
people  of  those  lands,  but  have  a  mania  for  ex- 
tracting the  last  dollar,  by  fair  means  or  foul, 
no  matter  what  the  effect  may  be  on  either  the 
people  or  the  government.  Diaz  had  to  deal  with 
these  men,  and  with  others;  and  many  tjidos 
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and  other  assets  of  the  people  found  their  way 
into  the  "holdings"  of  these  great  corporations 
ere  they  could  be  induced  to  make  the  invest- 
ments upon  which  the  prosperity  of  the  country 
so  much  depended.  American  oil,  copper,  gold, 
silver,  cattle  and  plantation  interests  are  in- 
tricately woven  into  Mexican  affairs  from  the 
time  of  Diaz  (1876-1911)  onward. 

In  1910,  some  eleven  thousand  families  owned 
44  percent  of  the  national  territory,  including 
the  bulk  of  the  best  arable  sod.  These  estates 
were  almost  entirely  free  of  taxation,  the  bulk 
of  the  taxes  being  laid  against  tlie  smaller  hold- 
ings. Many  of  the  great  landlords  held  thou- 
sands of  acres  idle  right  at  the  time  when  thou- 
sands of  the  common  people  were  wandering, 
landless  and  homeless,  from  one  mine  or  planta- 
tion to  another,  seeking  a  chance  to  earn  bread. 
Moreover,  many  of  the  lands  which  v/ere  used 
were  misused  to  the  detriment  of  the  poor,  in- 
stead of  to  their  benefit,  by  being  given  over 
to  the  production  of  the  native  liquor,  pulque; 
and  the  producers  of  this  liquor  were  and  are 
against  the  efforts  of  the  real  statesmen,  who 
are  seeking  prohibition  for  the  same  reasons 
that  it  was  sought  in  the  United  States,  L  e.,  as 
a  step  in  the  abolishment  of  shiftlessness,  pov- 
erty and  crime. 

The  thing  that  finally  caused  the  overthrow 
of  Diaz  and  forced  him  to  flee  was  tlie  action  of 
Francisco  Madero,  in  an  effort  to  improve  this 
condition  of  affairs.  Madero  was  influenced  also 
by  the  arbitrary  way  in  which  election  returns 
were  handled  by  Diaz.  Himself  an  anti-clerical 
he  saw  his  able  and  patriotic  friend,  Vestuniano 
Carranza,  deprived  of  a  governorship  to  which 
he  had  been  elected,  and  the  clerical  candidate 
inducted  into  office ;  and  the  result  was  the  Mexi- 
can Revolution,  which  was  victorious  after  three 
years  of  fighting. 

There  is  a  groat  amount  of  literature  afloat  to 
lead  one  to  think  tliat  tlie  clxronic  condition  of 
ilexico  is  that  of  revolution,  but  this  is  not  true. 
There  is  a  great  cause  of  tmrest  there,  the  land- 
less condition  of  tiie  comr.ion  people.  These  peo- 
ple are  seeking  relief ;  and  it  is  a  fact  that  since 
the  days  of  Madero  there  has  been  more  tmrest 
than  ever  beiore,  because  the  people  have  had 
their  hopes  aroused  and  not  fully  realized. 
Madero  was  a  prince  among  men,  but  was  not 
able  to  overcome  the  wealth,  power  and  influ- 


ence arrayed  against  giving  the  people  a  fair 
deaL  The  circumstances  under  which  he  was 
murdered  by  the  assassin  Huerta  indicate  a  con- 
spiracy of  base,  subtle  and  tyrannical  forces 
against  him.  President  Wilson  very  properly 
refused  to  recognize  Huerta  in  any  way,  and 
backed  Carranza,  the  friend  of  Madero,  in  his 
successful  fight  to  drive  Huerta  out  of  power. 

Carranza  a  True  Patriot 

IN  THE  seven  years  in  which  he  guided  the 
affairs  of  the  Mexican  people  Carranza  showed 
that  he  had  their  best  interests  at  heart.  Be- 
cause of  2Jimmerman's  unaccepted  advances  he 
was  frequently  accused  in  the  American  press  as 
pro-German  in  his  sympathies,  and  somewhat 
vain  and  tactless;  but  the  usual  estimate  of  him 
was  that  he  was  a  sincere  man,  honest,  and  try- 
ing to  make  Mexico  a  good  place  for  Mexicans. 

Carranza  was  instrtmiental  in  procuring  some 
changes  in  the  Mexican  constitution  which  have 
been  much  criticised  by  the  oil  men,  and  we  will 
have  more  to  say  of  this  hereafter.  But  the  in- 
tent of  these  changes  was  to  aid  Mexico,  and 
they  are  changes  such  as  have  been  made  in 
other  lands  and  strongly  advocated  in  the 
United  States. 

He  gradually  brought  the  entire  country  into 
a  state  of  good  order,  and  until  recent  years  was 
liberally  supplied  with  arms  and  ammunition 
for  that  purpose  by  the  United  States,  according 
to  the  testimony  of  S.  G.  Hopkins  before  the 
Senate  Mexican  Committee.  In  1915  he  abol- 
ished btill  fights  by  presidential  decree.  In 
March  11,  1917^  he  was  elected  President  at  an 
orderly  election,  and  took  the  oath  of  office  May 
1,  1917.  His  administration  was  anti-clericaiy- 
and  not  favorable  to  either  the  privileged  land- 
owners or  the  foreign  intere'sts  which  were  en- 
gaged in  exploiting  the  natives,  as  indeed  it 
could  not  be  if  he  were  to  do  for  these  poor  peons 
aU  he  hoped.  There  is  no  doubt  that  certain  of 
these  powerful  enemies  encouraged  men  to  join 
Carranza's  armies  so  that  they  could  secure 
rifles,  cartridges  and  belts  to  be  used  against  his 
efforts  to  maintain  law  and  order.  The  great 
desertions  from  the  ranks  are  thus  explained. 

Carranza's  troubles  vrith  his  armies  date  from 
the  beginning  of  his  regime.  Never  a  lover  of 
gilt  braid,  brass  buttons  and  titles,  he  was  un- 
^\•illing  to  assume  for  himself  the  title  of  Gen- 
eral, but  in  his  campaign  requested  to  be  called 
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merely  First  Chief.  He  has  been  blamed  for 
not  catching  Villa;  but  if  Pershing  with  100,000 
American  troops  was  not  able  to  catch  him,  it  is 
no  wonder  Carranza  failed.  Villa  helped  Car- 
ranza  to  conquer  Huerta ;  but  the  two  disagreed, 
and  Villa  was  a  thorn  in  Carranza's  Life  for 
seven  years.  Carranza  forced  Huerta  to  resign 
on  July  15, 1914,  and  Villa  declared  wa^  against 
Carranza  Septenaber  23,  1914.  But 'Villa  is  no 
longer  a  serious  factor  in  Mexican  matters.  He 
suffered  a  military  defeat  at  Celaya,  at  the 
hands  of  General  Obregon,  and  has  never  been 
able  to  regain  his  lost  prestige. 

This  ^orifying  of  successful  warriors  and 
belittling  the  achievements  of  great  men  who 
lose  a  single  encounter  is  a  common  thing  in 
history.  Millions  idealize  the  successful  fighter, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  if  General  Pershing 
had  ever  gotten  anywhere  near  the  front  line 
trenches  he  would  today  be  the  most  popular 
figure  in  American  life.  His  star  fell  when  it 
came  out  in  the  Senate  that  in  France  he  kept 
the  security  of  the  remote  rear  and  avoided  the 
fighting  man's  chances  of  being  killed. 

Carranza  believed  that  militarism  is  a  curse  in 
Mexico,  as  it  was  in  Germany  and  as  it  is  in 
every  coxmtry,  and  tried  to  persuade  the  Mexi- 
can people  to  elect  as  his  successor  an  anti-mili- 
tarist, Senor  Bonillas,  Mexican  ambassador  to 
the  United  States.  The  pressing  of  this  candi- 
dacy caused  his  own  downfall  and  death. 

As  in  the  United  States,  so  in  Mexico,  when 
anything  goes  wrong  in  the  country  the  Presi- 
dent is  blamed  for  it ;  and  when  he  experiences 
failing  fortunes  or  defeat  his  followers  begin  to 
abandon  him.  He  starts  in  as  an  idol ;  but  when 
he  is  unable  to  do  all  he  wishes  to  do,  he  grad- 
ually gains  enemies,  and  when  the  tide  starts  to 
turn  against  him  it  turns  quickly.  As  in  the  po- 
litical conventions  of  the  United  States  some 
men  show  great  earnestness  in  their  desire  to 
pick  the  winning  side  early  and  to  be  found 
promptly  on  that  side,  so  in  Mexico. 

Carranza  went  down  in  the  rising  of  just  such 
a  tide.  He  had  been  declaiming  against  mili- 
tarism as  one  of  the  curses  of  liis  country, 
whereupon  several  of  his  generals  suddenly  de- 
serted him  and  combined  together  against  him. 
He  warned  the  Mexican  people  that  those  who 
had  deserted  him  would  quarrel  among  them- 
selves (a  not  unlikely  thing) ;  and  he  appealed  to 
the  people  for  support,  but  too  late. 


Seeing  what  was  coming,  Carranza  shifted 
liis  son-in-law.  General  Aguilar,  to  tne  command 
of  the  federal  forces  in  Vera  Cruz  on  May  1, 
1920,  so  as  to  leave  open  a  way  of  escape.  He 
abandoned  Mexico  City  May  7  and  started  for 
Vera  Cruz;  but  at  the  last  moment  the  Vera 
Cruz  government  went  over  to  the  revolution- 
ists, and' he  had  nowhere  to  go.  Determined  to 
attempt  to  retain  the  government,  of  which  he 
was  president,  he  properly  took  ■with  him  the 
funds  in  the  treasury,  $13,500,000,  taken  over  at 
the  time  of  his  death. 

It  is  claimed  that  strict  orders  were  given  to 
spare  Carranza's  life  and  permit  his  escape; 
but  if  so,  these  orders  were  violated.  The  night 
that  he  was  killed  the. troops  of  General  Her- 
rera  were  acting  as  Carranza's  bodyguard. 
General  Herrera  himself  assigned  Carranza, 
not  to  adjoining  stone  houses,  but  to  the  wooden 
cottage  in  which  his  body  was  found,  and  helped 
to  prepare  his  bed.  At  3 :30  A.  M.,  while  it  was 
pitch  dark,  and  the  rain  was  falling,  Carranza 
was  killed  by  eight  bullets  entering  his  body. 
His  last  words  were  a  request  for  a  rifle  that  he 
might  defend  himself.  General  Herrera's  father 
had  been  executed  by  order  of  Carranza  a  few 
days  earlier.  When  Carranza's  body  was  found, 
his  shoes  had  been  removed  and  his  pockets 
turned  inside  out. 

Senor  Lopez,  confidential  agent  of  Carranza, 
claims  that  Carranza  was  killed  to  prevent  the 
publication  of  important  papers  which  he  car- 
ried, showing  the  conspiracy  of  Wall  Street  in- 
terests in  the  United  States,  in  cooperation  with 
political  and  ecclesiastical  American  and  Mexi- 
can factions  to  overthrow  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment and  constitution.  The  one  who  is  supposed 
to  have  caused  Carranza's  death,  General  Her- 
rera, volunteered  to  serve  as  his  bodyguard, 
although  he  had  been  for  years  in  the  employ  of 
General  Pelaez,  admittedly  in  the  pay  of  the  oil 
companies  and  in  revolt  against  Carranza's 
efforts  to  execute  the  laws  on  the  Mexican 
statute  books.  He  deceived  Carranza  by  pro- 
fessing loyalty  to  him  in  his  hour  of  need.  Car- 
ranza's o'wn  brother  had  a  somewhat  similar 
experience.  He  was  imprisoned  by  his  own 
escort,  and  executed. 

The  death  of  Carranza  was  promptly  fol- 
lowed by  a  United  States  Senate  resolution  call- 
ing, for  the  policing  of  Mexico  by  the  United 
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States  army;  but  there  is  no  Lnformation  to  the 
effect  that  Mexico  contemplated  such  action  to- 
ward the  United  States  after  the  assassinations 
of  Lincoln,  Garfield,  or  McKinley. 

America  has  sometimes  been  at  a  loss  to  know 
how  to  make  the  best  use  of  her  ex-presidents ; 
but  they  do  not  seem  to  have  such  embarrass- 
ments in  Mexico,  for  they  never  have  any.  It 
seems  to  be  the  usual  custom  to  kill  them  or 
drive  them  out  of  the  country.  Madero  and 
Carranza  were  killed;  Diaz  and  Huerta  were 
driven  out  of  Mexico. 

Progress  in  Mexico 

SLAVEKY  was  abolished  in  Mexico  three 
years  before  it  was  abolished  in  the  United 
States.  I'he  republic  has  20,000  miles  of  up-to- 
date  American  railroads,  a  greater  range  of 
remarkable  vegetation  than  any  other  country 
in  the  world ;  and  before  the  World  War  it  pro- 
duced one-third  of  the  world's  sUver,  one-ninth 
of  its  lead  and  a  good  share  of  its  gold.  It  pro- 
duces three  crops  annually  and  was  pronounced 
by  Humboldt  the  treasure  house  of  the  world. 
Mexican  linens  are  among  the  best. 

The  city  of  Mexico  has  nine  hundred  streets, 
bat  the  streets  follow  the  London  custom  of  sev- 
eral different  names  for  the  same  continuous 
thoroughfare.  These  streets  are  broad,  well 
paved,  well  kept  and  bordered  with  good  side- 
walks. An  efficient  and  up-to-date  traction  serv- 
ice covers  the  city  and  its  environs.  In  1902 
these  lines  carried  thirty  million  passengers. 
Mexico  has  140  cotton  nuUs. 

The  city  also  Has  a  wonderful  sewage  system, 
piercing  a  mountain  thirty  miles  distant. by  a 
tunnel  seven  miles  in  length.  Through  this  tun- 
nel are  led  away  the  surplus  waters  which  at 
various  times  in  the  past  have  flooded  portions 
of  the  city. 

The  crops  of  Mexico  in  1919  were  the  best  in 
years;  every  one  of  its  thirty  states  is  highly 
productive.  Under  Carranza  paper  money  gave 
way  to  metallic  money;  trade  became  better 
than  was  ever  before  known;  public  revenues 
were  greatly  improved. 

When  some  American  women,  well  fed  on  the 
propaganda  which  was  flooding  the  papers  of 
the  United  States  a  year  ago,  offered  to  spend 
$2,000,000  to  $4,000,000  in  charitable  work  in 
Mexico,  the  Mexican  women  sent  back  word  that 
in  their  judgment  the  American  women  would 


perhaps  make  a  wiser  use  of  the  money  in  doing 
something  for  the  three  million  to  six  million 
school  children  of  the  United  States  which  the 
Children's  Bureau  at  Washington  claims  are 
slowing  dying  of  insufficient  food. 

Financial  Notes 

CAERANZA  was  blacklisted  by  the  great 
financial  powers  of  New  York,  London  and 
Paris  because  his  attitude  toward  big  business 
was  not  considered  the  correct  one.  None  of 
these  financiers  would  lend  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment a  cent ;  and  as  Carranza  had  various  diffi- 
culties to  face  for  which  money  was  an  urgent 
necessity,  he  resorted  to  means  which  other 
governments  have  used  in  such  emergencies. 

He  took  over  and  operated  the  railroads,  tele- 
graph, telephone  lines,  express  companies  and 
the  street  railway  company  of  the  city  of  Mex- 
ico. Foreign  interests  were  largely  represented 
in  all  of  these  plants.  Americans  had  a  40% 
interest  in  the  railways,  the  WeUs-Fargo  Com- 
pany o^Tied  the  express  lines,  the  Pearson  Cana- 
dian-American syndicate  o^vned  the  street-car 
lines. 

The  operation  of  the  railroads  xmder  Car- 
ranza is  said  to  have  netted  the  government 
$5,500,000  a  year,  which  is  hundreds  of  millions 
better  than  the  public  press  alleges  that  the 
L^nited  States  government  did  while  engaged  in 
the  same  business;  and  the  operation  of  the 
Traction  Company  is  said  to  have  netted  a  profit 
of  $6,000,000  in  the  one  year  in  which  the  gov- 
ernment had  charge  of  it.  The  express  business 
was  also  a  money  maker,  so  that  in  the  fall  of 
1919  the  receipts  of  the  ifexican  Treasury  were 
running  ahead  of  expenditures  by  three  million— 
to  four  million  pesos  a  month  or,  say,  $2,000,000. 

During  the  seven  years  in  which  Carranza 
was  in  power,  and  in  which  he  was  unable  to 
borrow  anything,  nothing  was  paid  on  the  na- 
tional debt' of  $100,000,000,  owed  principally  to 
France  and  Belgium;  but  had  it  not  been  for  his 
deatli  h(>  might  soon  iiave  ])een  able  to  begin 
thp  making  oL"  payments.  He  had  a  very  diffi- 
cult pos^itioa  to  (ill. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  is  about  $2,000,000,- 
000  of  foreign  capital  invested  in  Mexico,  of   • 
which  one-half  is  American. 

Europe's  system  of  doing  business  with  Mex- 
ico is  to  give  four  to  eight  months  credit,  while 
America's  system  is  to  demand  cash  with  order. 

(r«  »•  Ctmtimied.) 
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What  Say  The  Scriptures  About  Hell? 

'To  tk«  law  and  to  the  testimony;  if  they  speak  not  according  to  this  u-ord,  it  ;.>•  because  there  is  no  light 

in  them." — f.'iaiahS:J9. 


A  CORRECT  understanding  of  this  subject  has 
> become  ahnost  a  necessity  to  Christian 
steadfastness.  For  centuries  it  lias  been  the 
teaching  of  "orthodoxy"  of  all  shades  that  God, 

;  before  creating  man,  had.  created  a  great  abyss 
of  fire  and  terrors,  'capable  of  containing  all  the 
billions  of  the  human  family  which  He  purposed 
to  bring  into  being;  that  this  abyss  He  had 

^  named  "heU";  and  that  all  of  the  promises  and 
threatenings  of  the  Bible  were  designed  to  deter 
as  many  as  possible  (a  '"little  flock")  from  such 
■wrong-doing  as  would  make  this  awful  place 
their  perpetual  home. 

As  knowledge  increases  and  superstitions 
fade,  this  monstrous  view  of  the  divine  arrange- 
ment and  character  is  losing  its  force ;  and  think- 
ing people  cannot  believe  this  legend,  which  used 
to  be  illustrated  on  the  church  walls  in  the  high- 
est degree  of  art  and  realism,  samples  of  which 
are  still  to  be  seen  in  Europe.  Some  now  claim 
that  the  place  is  literal,  but  the  fire  symbolic, 

-  etc.,  etc. ;  whUe  others  repudiate  the  doctrine  of 
•"Tieir'  in  every  sense  and  degree.  While  glad 
to  see  superstitions  fall,  and  truer  ideas  of  the 
great,  wise,  just  and  loving  Creator  prevail,  we 
are  alarmed  to  notice  that  the  tendency  with  all 
who  abandon  this  long-revered  doctrine  is  to- 
ward doubt,  skepticism,  infidelity. 

Why  should  tliis  be  the  case,  when  the  mind 
is  merely  being  delivered  from  an  error,  do  you 
askt  Because  Christian  people  have  so  long 
been  taught  that  the  foundation  for  this  awful 
blasphemy  against  God's  character  and  govern- 
ment is  deep-laid  and  finnly  fixed  in  the  Word 
of  God — the  Bible;  and  consequently  to  what- 
ever degree  tliat  belief  in  "hell"  is  shaken,  to  that 
extent  their  faith  in  the  Bible,  as  the  revelation 
of  the  true  God,  is  shaken  also,  so  that  those  who 
have  dropped  their  belief  in  a  "hell"  of  some 
kind  of  endless  torment,  are  often  open  infidels 
and  scoffers  at  God's  Word.  Pi  very  step  they  pro- 
gress in  real  intelligence  and  brotherly  kindness, 
which  hinders  belief  in  etenial  torment,  is  in 
most  cases  a  step  away  from  God's  Word,  which 
is  falsely  accused  of  being  the  authority  for  this 
teaching. 

Guided  by  the  Lord's  providence  to  a  realiza- 
tion that  the  Bible  has  been  slandered,  as  well 


as  its  divine  Author,  and  that  rightly  under- 
stood it  teaches  nothing  on  this  subject  deroga- 
tory to  God's  character  nor  to  an  intelligent  rea- 
son, we  will  attempt  to  lay  bare  the  Scripture 
teaching  on  this  subject,  that  thereby  faith  in 
God  and  His  Word  may  be  reestablished  in  the 
hearts  of  His  people,  on  a  better,  a  reasonable 
foundation.  Indeed,  it  is  our  opinion  that  who- 
ever shall  hereby  find  that  his  false  view  rested 
upon  human  misconceptions  and  misinterpreta- 
tions, will  at  the  same  time  learn  to  trust  here- 
after less  to  his  own  and  other  men's  imagin- 
ings, and  by  faith  to  grasp  more  firmly  the  Word 
of  God,  which  is  able  to  make  wise  unto  salva- 
tion.—2  Timothy  3:15, 

That  the  advocates  of  the  doctrine  of  eternal 
torment  have  little  or  no  faith  in  it  is  very  mani- 
fest from  the  fact  that  it  has  no  power  over  their 
course  of  action.  While  all  the  denominations 
of  Christendom  sustain  the  doctrine  that  eternal 
torment  and  endless,  hopeless  despair  wiU  con- 
stitute the  punishment  of  the  wicked,  they  are 
mostly  quite  at  ease  in  aUowing^  the  wicked  to 
take  their  course,  while  they  pursue  the  even 
tenor  of  their  own  way.  Chiming  bells,  pealing  or- 
gans, artistic  choirs,  costly  edifices,  upholstered 
pews  and  polished  oratory  which  more  and  more 
avoids  any  reference  to  this  alarming  theme, 
afford  rest  and  entertainment  to  fashionable 
congregations  that  gather  on  the  Lord's  day  and 
are  known  to  the  world  as  churches  of  Christ 
and  representatives  of  His  doctrines.  But  they 
seem  little  concerned  about  the  eternal  welfare 
of  the  multitudes  or  even  of  themselves  and  their 
own  families,  though  one  would  naturally  pre- 
sume that  with  such  awful  possibilities  in  view 
they  would  be  almost  frantic  in  their  efforts  to 
rescue  the  perishing. 

The  plain  inference  is  that  they  "do  not  believe 
this  teaching.  The  only  class  of  people  that  to 
any  degree  show  their  faith  in  it  by  their  works 
is  the  Salvation  Army;  and  these  are  the  sub- 
jects of  ridicule  from  almost  all  other  Christ- 
ians, because  they  are  somewhat  consistent  with 
their  belief.  Yet  their  peculiar  and  often  abstird 
methods,  so  strikingly  in  contrast  with  those  of 
the  Lord  of  whom  it  was  written,  "He  shall  not 
cry,  nor  lift  up,  nor  cause  his  voice  to  be  heard 
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in  the  street"  (Isaiah  42 :  2),  are  very  mild  com- 
pared with  what  might  be  expected  if  they  were 
fully  convinced  of  the  doctrine.  "We  cannot  im- 
agine how  sincere  believers  of  this  terrible  doc- 
trine go  from  day  to  day  about  the  ordinary 
affairs  of  life,  or  meet  quietly  in  elegance  every 
Sunday  to  hear  an  essay  from  the  pulpit  on  the 
peculiar  subjects  often  advertised.  Could  they 
do  so  while  really  believing  all  the  time  that  fel- 
low mortals  are  djing  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred 
a  minute,  and  entering 

"That  lone  land  of  deep  despair,"  where 
"No  God  r^ards  their  bitter  prayer"? 
If  they  really  believed  this,  few  saints  could 
complacently  sit  there  and  think  of  those  hurry- 
ing every  moment  into  that  awful  state  de- 
scribed by  that  good,  well-meaning  but  greatly 
deluded  man,  Isaac  Watts  (whose  o-wn  heart  was 
immeasurably  warmer  and  larger  than  that  he 
ascribed  to  the  great  Jehovah),  when  he  TVTote 
the  hymn — 

"Tempests  of  angrv  fire  shall  roll 

To  blast  the  rebel  worm. 
And  beat  upon  the  naked  soul 
In  one  eternal  storm." 

People  often  become  frantic  with  grief  when 
friends  have  been  caught  in  some  terrible  catas- 
trophe, as  a  fire  or  a  wreck,  though  they  know 
they  will  soon  be  relieved  by  death.  Yet  they 
pretend  to  believe  that  God  is  less  loving  than 
themselves,  and  that  He  can  look  with  indiffer- 
ence, if  not  with  delight,  at  billions  of  His  crea- 
tures, enduring  an  eternity  of  torture  far  more 
terrible,  which  He  prepares  for  them  and  pre- 
vents any  escape  from  forever.  Not  only  so,  but 
they  expect  that  they  ^vill  get  literally  into  Abra- 
ham's bosom,  and  vnR  then  look  across  the  gulf 
and  see  and  hear  the  agonies  of  the  multitudes 
(some  of  whom  they  now  love  and  weep  over) ; 
and  they  imagine  that  they  will  be  so  changed, 
and  become  so  like  their  present  idea  of  God,  so 
hardened  against  all  pit>-,  and  so  barren  of  love 
and  sympathy,  that  they  will  deUght  in  such  a 
God  and  in  such  a  plan. 

It  is  wonderful  that  otherwise  sensible  men 
and  women,  who  love  their  fellows,  and  who  es- 
tal)lish  hospitals,  orphanages,  asylums,  and 
societies  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  even  to 
the  brute  creation,  are  so  unbalanced  mentally 
that  they  can  believe  and  subscribe  to  such  a 
doctrine,  and  yet  be  so  indifferent  about  investi- 
gating its  authorityl 


Only  one  exception  can  we  think  of — those 
who  hold  the.ultra-CalvinistIc  doctrine;  who  be- 
lieve that  God  has  decreed  it  thus,  that  all  the 
efforts  they  could  put  forth  could  not  alter  the 
result  with  a  single  person;  and  that  all  the 
prayers  they  could  offer  would  not  change  one 
iota  of  the  awful  plan  they  believe  God  has 
marked  out  for  His  and  their  eternal  pleasure. 
These  indeed  could  sit  still,  as  far  as  effort  for 
their  fellows  is  concerned:  but  why  sing  the 
praises  of  such  a  scheme  for  the  damnation  of 
their  neighbors  whom  God  has  told  them  to  love 
as  themselves? 

Why  not  rather  begin  to  doubt  this  "doctrine 
of  devils",  this  blasphemy  against  the  great  God, 
hatched  in  the  "dark  ages",  when  a  crafty  priest- 
hood taught  that  it  is  right  to  do  evil  that  good 
may  result! 

But,  says  one,  has  not  the  error  done  some 
good?  Have  not  many  been  brought  into  the 
churches  by  the  preaching  of  this  doctrine  in 
the  past? 

No  error,  we  answer,  ever  did  real  good,  but 
always  harm.  Those  whom  error  brings  into  a 
church,  and  Avhom  the  truth  would  not  move,  are 
an  injury  to  the  church.  The  thousands  terror- 
ized, but  not  at  heart  converted,  whom  this  doc- 
trine forced  into  the  church,  and  who  swelled  her 
numbers  and  her  wealth,  diluted  what  little  truth 
was  held  before,  and  so  mingled  it  with  their  un- 
holy sentiments  and  errors  that  to  meet  the 
changed  condition  of  things  the  "clergy"  found 
it  needful  to  add  error  to  error,  and  resorted  to 
methods,  forms,  etc.,  not  taught  in  the  Scrip- 
tures and  useless  to  the  truly  converted  whom 
the  truth  controls.  Among  these  were  pictures, 
images,  beads,  vestments,  candlc-s,  grand  cathe- 
drals, altars,  etc.,  to  help  the  unconverted  heath- 
en to  a  form  of  godliness  more  nearly  corre- 
sponding to  their  former  heathen  worship,  but 
lacldng  aU  the  power  of  vital  godliness. 

The  heathen  were  not  benefited ;  for  they  were 
still  heathen  in  God's  sight,  deluded  into  aping 
what  they  did  not  understand  or  do  from  the 
heart.  They  were  added  "tares"  to  choke  the 
''wheat'"',  without  being  profited  themselves.  The 
Lord  tolls  who  sowed  the  seed  of  this  enormous 
crop.  (Matthew  13:39)  The  same  is  true  of 
those  who  assume  the  name  "Christian"  today, 
and  who  are  not  rep.lly  at  heart  converted  by  the 
truth,  but  merely  frightened  by  the  error  or  al- 
lured by  promised  earthly  advantages  of  a  social 
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or  business  kind.  Such  add  nothing  to  the  true 
church.  By  their  ideas  and  manners  they  be- 
come stumbling  blocks  to  the  truly  consecrated, 
and  by  their  inability  to  digest  the  truth,  the 
real  food  of  the  saints,  they  lead  even  the  few 
true  pastors  to  defraud  the  true  "sheep"  in  order 
1)0  satisfy  the  demands  of  these  "goats"  for  some- 
thing pleasing  to  their  unconverted  tastes.  No ; 
in  no  way  has  this  error  accomplished  good  ex- 
cept in  the  sense  that  God  is  able  to  make  even 
the  wrath  of  man  to  praise  Him.  So  also  He 
will  overrule  this  evil  thing  eventually  to  serve 
His  purposes.  When  by  and  by  all  men  (during 
the  Millennium)  shall  come  to  see  through  this 
great  deception  by  which  Satan  has  blinded  the 
world  to-  God's  true  character,  it  will  perhaps 
awaken  in  them  a  warmer,  stronger  love  for  God. 
Seeing,  then,  the  unreasonableness  of  man's 
view,  let  us  lay  aside  human  opinions  and  theo- 
ries and  come  to  the  Word  of  God,  the  only  au- 
thority on  the  subject,  remembering  that 
"God  is  Hii  o\Tii  interpreter,  and  He  Tfc-ill  make  it  plain". 

"Hell"  as  an  English  Word 

In  the  first  place,  bear  in  mind  that  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures  were  written  in  the 
Hebrew  language,  and  the  New  Testament  in  the 
Greek.  The  word  "hell"  is  an  EngHsh  word 
sometimes  selected  by  the  translators  of  the 
English  Bible  to  express  the  sense  of  the 
Hebrew  word  Sheol  and  the  Greek  words  Hades, 
Tartaroo  and  Gehemia — sometimes  rendered 
"grave"  and  "pit". 

The  word  "hell"  in  old  English  usage,  before 
the  theologians  picked  it  up  and  gave  it  a 
new  and  special  significance  to  suit  their  own 
purposes,  simply  meant  to  conceal,  to  hide,  to 
cover;  hence  the  concealed,  hidden  or  covered 
place.  In  old  English  literature  records  may  be 
found  of  the  helling  of  potatoes — putting  pota- 
toes into  pits^— and  of  the  helling  of  a  house — 
covering  or  thatching  it.  The  word  hell  was 
tlierefore  properly  used  s}nion\-mously  with  the 
words  "grave"  and  "pit",  to  translate  the  words 
Sheol  and  Hades  as  signifying  the  secret  or  liid- 
den  condition  of  death.  However,  the  same 
spirit  which  was  veiling  to  t^\•ist  the  word  to  ter- 
rorize the  ignorant  is  willing  still  to  perpetuate 
the  error — presumably  sajing,  "Let  us  do  evil 
that  good  may  follow". 

If  the  translators  of  the  Revised  Version  Bible 
had  been  thoroughly  disentangled  from  all  cleri- 


cal error  and  thoroughly  honest,  they  would 
have  done  more  to  help  the  English  student  than 
merely  to  substitute  the  Hebrew  word  Sheol  and 
the  Greek  word  Hades,  as  they  have  done.  They 
should  have  translated  the  words.  But  they 
were  evidently  afraid  to  tell  the  truth  and 
ashamed  to  tell  the  lie;  and  so  xhej  gave  us 
Sheol  and  Hades  untranslated,  and  permitted 
the  inference  that  these  words  mean  the  same  as 
the  word  "hell"  has  become  perverted  to  mean. 
Their  course,  while  it  for  a  time  shields  them- 
selves, dishonors  God  and  the  Bible,. which  the 
common  people  still  suppose  teaches  a  "hell"  of 
torment  in  the  words  Sheol  and  Hades.  Yet  any 
one  can  see  that  if  it  was  proper  to  translate  the 
word  Sheol  thirty-one  times  "grave"  and  three 
times  "pit",  it  could  not  have  been  improper  so 
to  translate  it  in  every  other  instance. 

A  peculiarity  to  be  observed  in  comparing 
these  cases,  as  we  will  do  shortly,  is  that  in  those 
texts  where  the  torment  idea  would  be  an  ab- 
surdity the  translators  of  the  King  James  ver- 
sion have  used  the  words  "grave"  or  "pit" ;  while 
in  all  other  cases  they  have  used  the  word  "hell". 
The  reader,  long  schooled  in  the  clerical  idea  of 
torment,  reads  the  word  "hell"  and  thinks  of  it 
as  signifying  a  place  of  torment,  instead  of  the 
grave,  the  hidden  or  covered  place  or  condition. 
For  example,  compare  Job  14:13  with  Psalm 
86: 13.  The  former  reads,  "Oh,  that  thou  wouldst 
hide  me  in  the  grave  [Sheol]"  etc.,  while  the  lat- 
ter reads,  "Thou  hast  delivered  my  soul  from  the 
lowest  hell  [Sheol]".  The  Hebrew  word  being 
the  same  in  both  cases,  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  same  word  "grave"  should  not  be  used  in 
both.  But  how  absurd  it  would  have  been  for 
Job  to  pray  to  God  to  hide  him  in  a  hell  of  eter- 
nal torture.  The  English  reader  would  have 
asked  questions,  and  the  secret  would  have  got- 
ten out  speedily. 

AMiile  the  translators  of  the  Reformation 
times  are  somewhat  excusable  for  their  mental 
bias  in  tliis  matter,  as  they  were  just  breaking 
away  from  the  old  Papal  system,  our  modem 
translators,  especially  those  of  the  recent  Re- 
vised Version,  are  not  entitled  to  any  such  con- 
sideration. Theological  professors  and  pastors 
of  congregations  consider  that  they  are  justified 
in  following  the  course  of  the  revisers  in  not  ex- 
plaining the  meaning  of  either  the  Hebrew  or 
Greek  words  Sheol  or  Hades;  and  by  their  use 
of  the  words  they  also  give  their  confiding  flocks 
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to  understand  that  a  place  of  torture,  a  lake  of 
fire,  is  meant.  ^XTiile  attributing  to  the  ignorant 
only  t]ie  best  of  motives,  it  is  manifestly  sheer 
duplicity  and  cowardice  v?hich  induces  educated 
men,  who  know  the  truth  on  this  subject,  to  pre- 
fer to  continue  to  teach  the  error  inferentially. 

But  not  all  ministers  know  of  the  errors  of  the 
translators  and  deliberately  cover  and  hide  those 
errors  from  the  people.  Many,  indeed,  do  not 
know  of  them,  having  merely  accepted  without 
investigation  the  theories  of  their  seminary 
srofessors.  It  is  the  professors  and  learned  ones 
who  are  most  blameworthy.  These  have  kept 
back  the  truth  about  "hell"  for  several  reasons. 
First,  there  is  evidently  a  sort  of  understanding 
or  etiquette  among  them,  that  if  they  ^^^sh  to 
maintain  their  standing  in  the  "profession"  they 
"must  not  tell  tales  out  of  school";  i.  e.,  they 
must  not  divulge  professional  secrets  to  the 
"common  people",  the  'laity".  Second,  they  all 
fear  that  to  let  it  be  known  that  they  have  been 
teaching  an  unscriptural  doctrine  for  years 
would  break  down  the  popular  respect  and  rev- 
erence for  the  "clergy",  the  denominations  and 
the  theological  schools,  and  unsettle  confidence 
in  their  wisdom.  And,  oh,  how  much  depends 
upon  confidence  and  reverence  for  men,  when 
(j^'s  "Word  is  so  generally  ignored!  Third, 
they  know  that  many  of  the  members  of  their 
sects  are  not  constrained  by  "the  love  of  Christ" 
(2  Corinthians  5:14),  but  merely  by  the  fear 
of  hell;  and  they  see  clearly,  therefore,  that  to 
let  the  truth  be  known  now  would  soon  cut  loose 
the  names  and  the  dollars  of  many  in  their 
flocks;  and  this,  to  those  who  "desire  to  make  a 
fair  show  in  the  flesh"  (Galatians  6:12)  would 
seem  to  be  a  great  calamity. 

But  what  will  be  the  judgment  of  God,  whose 
character  and  plan  are  traduced  by  the  blasphe- 
mous doctrine  which  these  untranslated  words 
help  to  support!  Will  He  commend  these  un- 
faithful servants  T  Will  He  justify  their  course  7 
Will  the  Chief  Shepherd  call  these  His  beloved 
friends,  and  make  known  to  them  His  further 
plans  (John  15: 15),  that  they  may  misrepresent 
these  also  to  preserve  their  own  dignity  and  rev- 
erence! WUl  He  continue  to  send  forth  'things 
new  and  old",  "meat  in  due  season",  to  the  house- 
hold of  faith^  by  the  hand  of  these  mifaithful 
servants!  No,  such  shall  not  continue  to  be  His 
mouthpieces  or  to  shepherd  His  flock.  ( Ezekiel 
34: 9*  10)    He  will  choose  instead,  as  at  the  first 


advent,  from  among  the  laity — "the  common 
people" — mouthpieces,  and  mil  give  them  words 
which  none  of  the  chief  priests  shall  be  able  to 
gainsay  or  resist.  (Luke  21: 15)  And,  as  fore- 
told, "the  wisdom  of  their  wise  men  shall  perish, 
and  the  imderstanding  of  their  prudent  men 
shaU  be  hid".— Isaiah  29 :  9  - 19. 

"Hell"  in  the  Old  Testament 

The  word  "hell"  occurs  thirty-one  times  Ln  the 
Old  Testament,  and  in  every  instance  it  is  Sheol 
in  the  Hebrew.  It  does  not  mean  a  lake  of  fire 
and  brimstone,  nor  anything  at  all  resembling 
that  thought :  not  in  the  slightest  degree !  Quite 
the  reverse :  instead  of  a  place  of  blazing  fire  it 
is  described  in  the  context  as  a  state  of  "dark- 
ness" (Job  10:21);  instead  of  a  place  where 
shrieks  and  groans  are  heard,  it  is  described  in 
the  context  as  a  place  of  "silence"  (Psalm  113: 
17) ;  instead  of  representing  in  any  sense  pain 
and  suffering,  or  remorse,  the  context  describes 
it  as  a  place  or  condition  of  forgetfulness. 
(Psalm  88 :  11, 12)  "There  is  no  work,  nor  de- 
vice, nor  knowledge,  in  the  grave  [Sheol] 
whither  thou  goest." — Ecclesiastes  9 :  10. 

The  meaning  of  Sheol  is  "the  liidden  state", 
as  applied  to  man's  condition  in  death,  in  and 
beyond  which  all  is  hidden,  except  to  the  eye  of 
faith;  hence,  by  proper  and  close  association,  the 
word  was  often  used  in  the  sense  of  grave — the 
tomb,  the  hidden  place,  beyond  which  only  those 
who  have  the  enlightened  eye  of  the  understand- 
ing can  see  resurrection,  restitution  of  being. 
And  be  it  particularly  noted  that  this  identical 
word  Sheol  is  translated  "grave"  thirty-one 
times  and  "pit"  three  times  in  our  common  ver* 
sion  by  the  same  translators — more  times  than 
it  is  translated  'lieU";  and  twice,  where  it  is 
translated  "hell",  the  statement  seemed  so  ab- 
surd, according  to  the  present  accepted  meaning 
of  the  English  word  '"hell",  that  scholars  have 
felt  it  necessary  to  explain  in  the  margin  of 
modern  Bibles,  that  it  means  grave.  (Isaiah  14: 
9  and  Jonah  2 :  2)  In  the  latter  case,  the  hidden 
state,  or  grave,  was  the  belly  of  the  fish  in  which 
Jonah  was  buried  alive,  and  from  which  he  cried 
to  God. 

All  Texts  in  Which  "Sheol"  Is  Translated  "Hell" 

(1)  Amos  9 :  2. — "Though  they  dig  into  hell,  thence 
shall,  mine  hand  take  them."  [a  figurative  expression; 
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but  certainly  pits  of  the  earth  are  the  only  hells  men 
can  dig  into] 

(2)  Psalm  16: 10. — "Thou  will  not  leave  my  soul  in 
hell ;  neither  wilt  thou  suffer  thine  Holy  One  to  see  cor- 
ruption." [This  refers  to  our  Lord's  thice  days  in  the 
tomb.— Acts  2 :  31 ;  3 :  15  j 

(3,4)  Pi-alm  18:5  and  2  Samuel  32 :  6— margin.— 
"The  cords  of  hell  compassed  me  about."  [A  figure  in 
which  trouble  is  represented  as  hastening  one  to  the 
tomb] 

(3)  Psalm  55:15. — "Let  them  go  down  quick  into 
hell" — ^margin,  "the  grave". 

(6)  Psalm  9: 17. — "The  wicked  shall  be  turned  into 
hell,  and  all  the  nations  that  forget  God."  [This  text 
will  be  treated  later,  under  a  separate  heading] 

(7)  Psalm  86:13.— "Thou  hast  delivered  my  soul 
from  the  lowest  hell" — margin,  "the  grave". 

(8)  Psalm  116 : 3. — "The  sorrows  of  death  compassed 
me,  and  the  pains  of  hell  gat  hold  upon  me."  [Sickness 
and  trouble  are  the  figurative  hands  of  the  grave  to 
grasp  us] 

(9)  Psalm  139:  8.— "If  I  make  my  bed  in  heU,  be- 
hold, thou  art  there."  [God's  power  is  unlimited:  even 
over  those  in  the  tomb  He  can  and  will  exert  it  and  bring 
forth  ail  that  are  in  the  graves. — John  5 :  28] 

(10)  Deuteronomy  32:  22. — "For  a  fire  is  kindled  in 
mine  anger,  and  shall  bum  into  the  lowest  hell."  [A  fig- 
urative representation  of  the  destruction,  the  utter  ruin, 
of  Israel  as  a  nation,  "wrath  to  the  uttermost,"  as  the 
Apostle  called  it,  God's  anger  burning  that  nation  to  the 
"lowest  deep,"  as  Leeser  here  translates  the  word  SheoL 
— 1  Thessalonians  2 :  16J 

(11)  Job  11:  8.— "It  [God's  wisdom]  is  as  high  as 
heaven;  what  canst  thou  do?  deeper  than  hell  [than  any 
pit]  ;  what  canst  thou  know  ?" 

(12)  Job  26:6.— "Hell  [the  tomb]  is  naked  before 
him,  and  destruction  hath  no  covering." 

(13  Proverbs  5 :  5. — "Her  feet  go  down  to  death;  her 
steps  take  hold  on  hell  [i.  e.,  lead  to  the  grave]." 

(14)  Proverbs  T:  27.— "Her  house  is  the  way  to  hell 
[the  grave],  going  down  to  the  chambers  of  death." 

(15)  Proverbs  9:18.— "He  knoweth  not  that  the 
dead  are  there,  and  that  her  guests  are  in  the  depths  of 
hell."  [Here  the  harlot's  guests  are  represented  as  dead, 
diseased  oi  dying,  and  many  of  the  victims  of  sensuality 
in  premature  graves  from  diseases  which  also  hurry  off 
their  posterity  to  the  tomb] 

(16)  Proverbs  15 :  11. — "Hell  and  destruction  are  be- 
fore the  Ijord."  [Here  the  grave  is  associated  with  de- 
struction and  not  with  a  life  of  torment] 

(17)  Proverbs  15 :  24.— "The  path  of  life  [leadeth] 
upward  for  the  wise,  that  he  may  depart  from  heU 
beneath."  [This  illustrates  the  hope  of  resurrection  from 
the  tomb] 

(IS)  Proveibs  23:14.— "Thou  shalt  beat  him  with 
the  rod,  and  shall  deliver  his  soul  from  hell"  [i.  e.,  wise 
correctioa  will  save  a  child  from  vicious  ways  which 


lead  to  premature  death,  and  may  also  possibly  prepare 
him  to  escape  the  "second  death"]  \ 

(19)  Proverbs  27:20.— "Hell  [the  gravej^and  de- 
struction are  never  full:  so  the  eyes  of  man  are  never 
satisfied."  ^ 

(20)  Isaiah  6 :  14.— "Therefore  hell  hath  enlarged 
herself  and  opened  her  mouth  without  measure."  [Her« 
the  grave  is  a  sj-mbol  of  destruction] 

(21,22)  Isaiah  14 :  9, 15.— "HeU  [margin,  grave] 
from  beneath  is  moved  for  thee,  to  meet  thee  at  thy 
coming."  ." ,  .  "Thou  shalt  be  brought  down  to  hell" 
[the  grave — so.  rendered  in  verse  11] 

(23)  Isaiah  57:9.— "And  didst  debase  thyself  even* 
unto  helL"  [Here  figurative  of  deep  degradation] 

(24,25)  Ezekiel  31 :  15  -  17.— 'In  the.day  when  he 
went  down  to  the  grave,  ...  I  made  the  nations  to 
shake  at  the  sound  of  hia  faU,  when  I  east  him  down  to 
hell  with  than  that  descend  into  the  pit  .  .  .  They  also 
went  down  into  hell  with  him,  unto  them  that  be  slain 
with  the  sword."  [Figurative  and  prophetic  description 
of  the  fall  of  Babylon  into  destruction,  silence,  the  grave] 

(26)  Ezekiel  32 :  21. — "The  strong  among  the  mighty 
shall  speak  to  him  out  of  the  midst  of  hell  with  them 
that  help  him."  [A  continuation  of  the  same  figure  rep- 
resenting Egypt's  overthrow  aa  a  nation  to  join  Babylon 
in  destruction — buried] 

(27)  Ezekiel  32:  27.— "And  they  shaE  not  lie  with 
the  mighty  that  are  fallen  of  the  uncircumcised,  which 
ere  gone  down  to  hell  with  their  wesponx  of  war:  and 
they  hare  laid  their  swords  under  their  beads ;  but  their 
iniquities  shall  be  upon  their  bones,  thoogh  they  were 
the  terror  of  the  mighty  in  the  land  of  the  liviog."  [The 
grave  is  the  only  "hell"  where  fallen  ones  are  buried  and 
lie  with  their  weapons  of  war  under  tbeis  heads] 

(28)  Habakkuk  2 :  5.— "Who  enlargeth  hia  desire  aa 
hell  [the  grave]  and  as  death,  and  cannot  be  satisfied." 

(29)  Jonah  2:1,2.— "Then  Jonah  prayed  unto  the 
Lord  his  God,  out  of  the  fish's  beUy,  and  said,  I  cried 
by  reason  of  mine  affliction  unto  the  Lord,  and  he  heard 
me;  out  of  the  belly  of  hell  cried  I,  and  thou  hcardest 
my  voice."  [The  belly  of  the  fish  wis  for  a  *^rni-  hja 
grave. — See  margin] 

(30,31)  Isaiah  28:15-18. — ^"Becauae  ye  have  said, 
We  have  made  a  covenant  with  death,  and  with  hell  [the 
grave]  are  we  at  agreement;  when  the  overflowing 
scourge  shall  pass  through,  it  shall  not  come  unto  us,  for 
we  have  made  lies  our  refuge,  and  under  falsehood  have 
we  hid  ourselves :  Therefore,  saith  the  Lord,  .  .  .  Your 
covenant  with  death  shall  be  disannulled,  and  your 
agreement  with  hell  [the  grave]  shall  not  stand."  [God 
thus  declares  that  the  present  prevalent  idea,  by  which 
deatli  and  the  grave  are  represented  as  friends,  rather 
than  enemies,  shall  cease;  and  men  shall  learn  that  death 
is  the  wages  of  sin,  and  that  it  is  in  Satan's  power 
(Romans  6:  23;  Hebrews  2: 14)  and  not  an  angel  sent 
by  God] 
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All  Other  Texts  Where  "Sheol"  Occurs— 
Rendered  "Grave"  and  "Pit" 


Genesis  37:  35. — '"I  will  go  down  into  the  grave  un- 
to my  son." 

Genesis  42 :  38. — "Tlien  shall  ye  bring  down  my  gray 
hairs  witJi  boitow  to  thejn'ave."  TSee  also  the  same  ex- 
pression in  44:29,31,  The  translators  did  not  like  to 
send  God's  servant,  Jacob,  to  hell  simply  because  his 
sons  were  evil] 

1  Samuel  2 :  6. — "The  Lord  tilleth,  and  maketh  alive : 
he  bringeth  down  to  the  grave,  and  bringeth  up." 

1  Kings  2 :  6,  9. — "Let  not  his  hoar  head  go  down  to 
the  grave  withi  peace.  .  .  .  His  hoar  head  bring  thou 
down  to  the  grave  with  blood." 

Job  7 :  9. — "He  that  goeth  down  to  the  grave." 

Job  14 :  13. — "Oh,  that  thou  wouldst  hide  me  in  the 
grave,  that  thou  wouldest  keep  me  secret  until  thy  wrath 
be  past,  that  thou  wouldst  appoint  me  a  set  time,  and 
remember  me  [resurrect  me]  !" 

Job  17 :  13. — "If  I  wait,  the  grave  is  mine  house : 
I  have  made  ray  bed  in  the  darkness."  [Job  waits  for 
resurrection — "in  the  morning"] 

Job  17 :  16. — "They  shall  go  down  to  the  bars  of  the 
pit  [grave],  when  our  rest  together  is  in  the  dust." 

Job  21 :  13. — "They  spend  their  days  in  mirth,  and 
in  a  moment  go  down  to  the  grave." 

Job  24 :  19,  20. — "Drought  and  heat  consume  the  snow 
waters:  so  doth  the  grave  those  v,-hich  have  sinned." 
[All  have  sinned,  hence  '•death  passed  upon  all  men," 
and  all  go  down  to  the  grave.  But  all  have  been  re- 
deemed by  "the  precious  blood  of  Christ" ;  hence  all  shall 
be  awakened  and  come  forth  again  in  God's  due  time — 
"in  the  morning". — Romans  5 :  12, 18, 19] 

Psalm  6 :  5. — "In  death  there  is  no  remembrance  of 
thee;  in  the  grave  who  shall  give  thee  thanks?" 

Psalm  30 :  3. — "0  Lord,  thou  hast  brought  up  my  soul 
from  the  grave:  thou  hast  kept  me  alive,  that  I  should 
not  go  down  to  the  pit."  [This  passage  expresses  grati- 
tude for  recovery  from  danger  of  death] 

Psalm  31: 17. — "Let  the  wicked  be  ashamed;  let  them 
be  silent  in  the  grave." 

Psalm  49 :  14, 15,  margin. — "Like  sheep  they  are  laid 
in  the  grave :  death  shall  feed  on  them ;  and  the  upright 
[the  saints — Diniel  7:27]  shall  have  dominion  over 
them  in  the  morning  [the  Millennial  morning] ;  and 
their  beauty  shall  consume,  the  grave  being  an  habita- 
tion to  every  one  of  them.  But  God  will  redeem  my 
soul  from  the  power  of  the  grave." 

Psalm  S8 :  3. — "lly  life  draweth  nigh  unto  the  grave." 

Psalm  89 :  48.— '-Shall  he  deliver  his  soul  from  the 
hand  of  the  grave?" 

Psalm  141 :  7. — "Our  bones  are  scattered  at  the  grave's 
mouth." 

Proverbs  1 :  12. — "Let  us  swallow  them  up  alive  as  the 
grave:  and  whole,  as  those  that  go  down  into  the  pit" 
[L  eL,  as  of  an  earthquake,  as  in  Numbers  16 :  30  -  33]. 


Proverbs  30 :  15, 16. — 'Toux  things  say  not,  It  ia 
enough :  the  grave,"  etc. 

Ecclesiastes  9 :  10. — "Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to 
do,  do  it  with  thy  might;  for  there  is  no  work,  nor  de- 
vice, nor  knowledge,  nor  wisdom,  in  the  grave,  whither 
thou  goest." 

Song  of  Solomon  8:6. — "Jealousy  is  cruel  aii  the 
grave."  s, 

Isaiah  14:11. — "Thy  pomp  is  brought  down  to  the 


Isaiah  38: 10. — "I  shall  go  to  the  gate«  of  the  grave: 
I  am  deprived  of  the  residue  of  my  years." 

Isaiah  38: 18. — "The  grave  cannot  praise  thee,  death 
cannot  celebrate  thee:  they  that  go  down  into  the  pit 
cannot  hope  for  thy.  truth." 

I7umbers  16 :  30  -  33. — "If  .  .  .  they  go  down  quick 
into  the  pit,  then  shall  ye  understand.  .  .  .  The  ground 
clave  asunder  that  was  under  them,  and  the  earth  opened 
her  mouth  and  swallowed  them  up,  and  their  houses,  and 
all  the  men  that  appertained  unto  Korah,  and  all  their 
goods.  They  and  all  that  appertained  to  them  went 
down  alive  into  the  pit,  and  the  earth  dosed  upon  them : 
and  they  perished  from  among  the  congregation." 

Ezekiel  31 :  15. — "In  the  day  when  he  went  down  to 
the  grave." 

Hosea  13 :  14. — ^"I  will  ransom  them  from  the  power 
of  the  grave ;  I  will  redeem  them  from  death.  0  death,  I 
will  be  thy  plagues;  0  grave,  I  will  be  thy  deathiction. 
repentance  shall  be  hid  from  mine  eyes."  [The  Lord  did 
not  ransom  any  from  a  place  of  fire  and  torment,  for 
there  is  no  such  place ;  but  He  did  ransom  all  mankind 
from  the  grave,  from  death,  the  penalty  brought  upon  ail 
by  Adam's  sin,  as  this  verse  declares] 

The  above  list  includes  every  instance  of  the 
nse  of  the  English  word  'Tiell"  and  the  Hebrew 
word  Sheol  in  the  Old  Testament.  From  this 
examination  it  must  be  evident  to  all  readers 
that  God's  revelations  for  four  thousand  years 
contain  not  a  single  hint  of  a  "hell",  such  as  the 
"word  is  now  understood  to  signify.  ~ 

"Hell"  in  the  New  Testament        "~  ' 

In  the  New  Testament,  the  Greek  word  Hades 
corresponds  exactly  to  the  Hebrew  word  Sheol. 
As  proof  see  the  quotations  of  the  Apostles  from 
the  Old  Testament,  in  which  thoy  render  it 
Hades.  For  instance,  Acts  2 :  27,  "Thou  wilt  not 
leave  my  soul  in  Hades,"  is  a  quotation  from 
Psalm  1(5 :  10,  "Thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in 
Sheol".  And  in  1  Corinthians  15 :  54,  55,  "Death 
is  swallowed  up  in  victory.  0  death,  where  is 
thy  sting?  0  grave  [Hades],  where  is  thy  vic- 
tory?" is  an  allusion  to  Isaiah  25:8,  "He  will 
swallow  up  death  in  victory",  and  to  Hosea  13 : 
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14,  "O  death,  I  will  be  thy  plagues;  0  Sheol,  I 
•v^  be  thy  destruction." 

"Hell"  from  the  Greek  "Hades" 

Matthew  11 :  23. — "And  thou,  Capernaiun,  which  art 
exalted  unto  heaven,  shalt  be  brought  down  to  hell," 
Luke  10 :  15 :  "Shall  be  thrust  down  to  heU".  [In  priv- 
il^^  of  knowledge,  and  opportunity  the  city  was  highly 
favored,  or,  figuratively,  "exalted  unto  heaven";  but  be- 
cause  of  misuse  of  God's  favors,  it  would  be  debased,  or, 
figiuativclj,  cast  down  to  Hades,  overthrown,  destroyed. 
It  is  now  80  thoroughly  buried  in  oblivion,  that  even  the 
site  where  it  stood  is  a  matter  of  dispute.  Capernaum 
is  certainly  destroyed,  thrust  down  to  Hades] 

Luke  16 :  23.— "In  hell  he  lifted  up  his  eyes,  being 
in  torments."  [A  parabolic  figure  explained  further 
along,  under  a  separate  heading] 

Bevelation  6 :  S. — "And  behold  a  pale  horse :  and  his 
name  that  sat  on  him  was  Death,  and  Hell  followed  with 
him."    [Symbolic  of  destruction  or  the  grave] 

Matthew  16 :  IS. — "Upon  this  rock  I  wiU  build  my 
church;  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against 
it."  [Although  bitter  and  relentless  persecution,  even 
unto  death,  should  afflict  the  church  during  the  gospel 
age,  it  should  never  prevail  to  her  utter  extermination; 
and  eventually,  by  her  resurrection,  accomplished  by  her 
t.Lord,  the  chi\rch  will  prevail  over  Hades — the  tomb] 

Christ  in  "Hell"  {Hades)  and  Resurrected  from 
"HeU"  (Hades)— Acts  2 : 1, 14, 22  -  31 

"And  when  the  day  of  Pentecost  was  fully  come,  .  .  . 
Peter  .  .  .  lifted  up  his  voice  and  said,  ...  Ye  men 
of  Israel,  hear  these  words:  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  a  man 
approved  of  God  among  you,  .  .  .  being  delivered  by  the 
determinate  counsel  and  foreknowledge  of  God  ['He  was 
delivered  for  our  offenses'],  ye  have  taken  and  by  wicked 
hands  have  crucified  and  slain :  whom  God  hath  raised 
up,  having  loosed  the  pains  [or  bands]  of  death,  because 
it  was  not  possible  that  he  should  be  holden  of  it  [for  the 
Word  of  Jehovah  liad  previously  declared  His  resurrec- 
tion] ;  for  David  speaketh  concerning  him  [psrsonating 
or  speaking  for  Him],  'I  [Christ]  foresaw  the  Lord 
[Jehovah]  always  before  my  face ;  for  he  is  on  my  right 
hand,  that  I  should  not  be  moved.  Therefore  did  my 
heart  rejoice,  and  my  tongue  was  glad;  moreover  also 
my  flesh  shall  rest  in  hope,  because  thou  wilt  not  leave 
my  soul  in  hell  [Hades,  the  tomb,  the  state  of  death], 
neither  wilt  thou  suffer  thine  Holy  One  to  see  corrup- 
tion. Thou  [Jehovah]  hast  made  known  to  me  [Christ] 
the  ways  of  life'."'  Here  our  Lord,  as  personified  by  the 
prophet  David,  expresses  his  faith  in  a  resurrection. 

Peter  then  proceeds,  saying,  "Men  and  brethren,  let 
me  freely  speak  imto  you  of  the  patriarch  David,  that  he 
is  both  dead  and  buried,  and  his  sepulcher  is  with  us  unto 
this  day  [so  that  this  prophecy  could  not  have  referred 


to  himself  personally ;  for  David's  soul  was  left  in  "hell** 
— Hades,  the  tomb,  the  state  of  death — and  his  flesh 
did  see  corruption]  :  Therefore  being  a  prophet,  and 
knowing  that  God  had  sworn  with  an  oath  to  him,  that 
of  the  fruit  of  his  loins  according  to  the  flesh,  he  would 
raise  up  Christ  to  sit  on  his  throne ;  he,  seeing  this  before 
[prophetically],  spake  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ  [out 
of  "hell" — Hades,  the  tomb — ^to  which  He  must  go  for 
our  offenses],  that  his  soul  was  not  left  in  hell  [Hades 
— the  death  state],  neither  his  flesh  did  see  corruption." 
Thus  Peter  presents  a  strong,  logical  argument,  based 
on  the  words  of  the  prophet  David — showing  first,  that 
Christ,  who  was  delivered  by  God  for  our  oifenses,  went 
to  "hell",  the  grave,  the  condition  of  death,  destruction 
(Psalm  16: 10) ;  and,  secon^,  that  according  to  promise 
he  had  been  delivered  from  hell,  the  grave,  death,  de- 
struction by  a  resurrection — a  raising  up  to  life ;  being 
created  again,  the  same  identical  being,  yet  more  glorious 
and  exalted  even  to  "the  express  image  of  the  Fathers 
person''.  (Hebrews  1:3)  And  now  "this  same  Jesus" 
(Acts  3 :  36),  in  His  subsequent  revelation  to  the  church, 
declares : 

Revelation  1 :  18. — **1  am  he  that  Uveiih  and  was  dead, 
and,  behold,  I  am  alive  forevermore^  Amen;  and  have 
the  keys  of  hell  [Hades,  the  grave]  and  of  death." 

Amen !  Amen !  our  hearts  respond ;  for  in  His 
resurrection  we  see  the  glorious  outcome  of  the 
whole  plan  of  Jehovah  to  be  accomplished 
through  the  power  of  the  Resurrected  One  who 
now  holds  the  kejrs  of  the  tomb  and  of  death  and 
in  due  time  will  release  all  the  prisoners  who 
are,  therefore,  called  the  "prisoners  of  hope". 
( 2Jechariah  9 :  12 ;  Luke  4 :  18)  No  craft  or  cun- 
ning can  by  any  possible  device  wrest  these 
Scriptures  entire  and  pervert  them  to  the  sup- 
port of  that  monstrous  and  blasphemous  clerical 
tradition  of  eternal  torment.  Had  that  been  our 
penalty,  Christ,  to  be  our  vicarious  sacrifice, 
must  still,  and  to  all  eternity,  endure  such  tor- 
ment, which  no  one  will  claim.  But  death  was 
our  penalty,  and  "Christ  died  for  our  sins",  and 
"also  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world". — 1  Cor- 
inthians 15 : 3 ;  1  John  2:2. 

Revelation  20 :  13,14. — "And  the  sea  gave  up  the  dead 
which  were  in  it ;  and  death  and  hell  [the  grave]  deliv- 
ered up  the  dead  which  were  in  them:  and  they  were 
judged,  every  man,  according  to  their  works.  And  death 
and  hell  [the  grave]  were  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire: 
this  is'the  second  death."  [The  lake  of  fire  is  the  symbol 
of  final  and  everlasting  destruction.  Death  and  hell 
[the  grave]  both  go  into  it.  There  shall  be  no  more 
death ;  "the  last  enemy  that  shall  be  destroyed  is  death."* 
—1  Corinthians  15 :  26 ;  Revelation  21 :  4] 
(To  'be  Continued.) 
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JUVENILE  BIBLE   STUDY 

ONE  question  for  each  day  is  provided  by  this  journal.     Tte  parent  will  And  It  tntereetlng  and  helpful    W 
to  have  the  child  take  up  a  question  each  day  and  to  aid  it  in  finding  the  answer  la  the  Scriptures, 
thus  developing  a  knowledge  of  the  Bible  and  learning  where  to  find  In  it  the  Informatioa  whldi  Is  desired. 


1.  How  did  the  Lord  teach  us  to  prayf 
Answer :    "Thy  kingdom  come.    Thy  will  be  done  on 

earth  as  it  is  iii  Heaven."    See  Matthew  6 :  10. 

2.  Hoio  is  God's  will  done  in  Heaven f 
Answer:  It  is  done  perfectly. 

3.  Is  God's  tcill  done  on  earth  noio  as  it  is  in 

Heaven? 
Answer:  No.    See  Romans  3: 10. 

4.  What  advantage  had  the  Jeiv  up  to  the  time 

of  Christ's  first  advent? 
Answer :  See  Bomans  3 : 1, 2. 

5.  Did  Jesus  recognize  the  Jeus  as  His  people 

when  He  came? 

Answer:  See  John  1: 11. 

6.  Did  any  "receive  Him"? 

Answer:  A  very  few  did,  but  the  rest  rejected  Him. 
See  John  1:11, 12. 

7.  Was  God  disappointed,  or  did  He  foreknow 

that  Jesus  u-ould  be  rejected? 
Answer :  See  Isaiah  53 : 1  -  7. 


8.  What  advantage  did  the  Jews  h^e  thap  ac-  i 

cepted  Jesus  then?  ,..  ^  ^  -2^' 

Answer:  The  advantage  of  becoming  "sons  of  Go^.; ' 
See  John  1:12.  *;  " 

9.  Was  not  the  house  of  Moses  a  house  of  sons? 
Answer :  No.   Thejt  were  a  house  of  servants.     See 

Hebrews  3 :  3,  6. 

10.  Did  Jesus  preach  to  the  Gentiles  or  recog- 
nize them  as  proper  recipients,  of  God's 
blessings? 

Answer.  No.    See  Matthew  15 :  22  -  29. 

11.  To  whom  did  Jesus  tell  His  apostles  to 
preach?  ^ 

Answer :  See  Matthew  10 :  5,  6. 

12.  Was  the  Jetiish  house  aftericards  cast  of? 
Answer:  See  Matthew  23:37,38. 

13.  Who  was  the  first  Gentile  convert? 
Answer:  See  Acts,  10th  and  11th  chapters. 

14.  How  did  God  show  St.  Peter  that  the  Gospel 
message  was  to  go  to  the  Gentiles?  ,^ 

Answer :  By  a  vision  of  "clean  and  unclean"  animals.  ■^ 
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The  Great  Bible  Commentary — 600  pages 
Every  Christian  and  order-loving  person  should  read  it 

Exposes  the  duplicity  of  the  clergy;  explains 
the  cause  of  tlie  distress  of  nations;  and  fore- 
tells the  blessing  of  the  people  in  the  near  future. 

YoT  the  publication  and  circulation  of.  this  booR 
duriii^?  the  war  many  Cr.ristians  sufrered  great  persecu- 
tion— being  beaten,  tarred  and  feathered,  imprisoned, 
and  killed.— Mark  13:9. 
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Getting  at  the  Bottom  of  Mexico's  Troubles 

(Part  Two) 

WHICHEVER  way  we  turn  in  consideration 
of  Mexico's  difficulties,  we  are  confronted 
anew  with  the  problems  arising  out  of  the  pos- 
session of  almost  all  of  her  soil  by  a  few  families. 
So  great  are  these  estates  that  the  average  size 
of  the  Mexican  hacienda  is  eighty  times  as  great 
as  that  of  Cuba  and  four 
thousand  times  as  great  as  in 
Porto  Rico.    Three  of  these 
vast  estates,  taken  together, 
are  as  large  as  the  whole  of 
France. 

The  owners  of  these  great 
estates  have  peons  working 
for  them  for  wages  that  are 
contrived  to  be  always  a  lit- 
tle less  than  the  peon  can  live 
upon.  He  must  borrow  money 
to  Uve;  he  can  borrow  only 
from  the  haciendado,  and 
sometimes  must  pay  as  high 
as  90%  for  the  use  of  the 
money.  If  he  cannot  pay  the 
money  when  it  falls  due  he 
cannot  legally  leave  the  haci- 
enda; and  there  are  peons  in 
Mexico  today  who  are  toiling  their  lives  away 
trying  to  pay  back  money  thus  borrowed  by 
their  great  grandfathers  a  hundred  years  ago. 

Moreover,  the  owners  of  these  great  estates 
pay  next  to  nothing  in  the  way  of  taxes  and  are 
so  powerful  that  taxes  cannot  be  collected  even 
when  levied.  It  frequently  happens  that  a  haci- 
enda covering,  literally,  milliona  of  acres  pays 
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Explanatory  Note 

Tbe  sbortace  of  paper  still  contlnaes,  bat 
becionlos  October  first  Ths  Goloe.h  Ag> 
will  resume  its  usaal  size  and  Increase  the 
price  titty  cents  to  cover  the  greatly  In- 
creaMd  -costs.  Tbis  vill  malce  the  price  a/ter 
October  first  13.00  in  the  United  States  and 
$2.90  in  .Canada  and  in  foreign  territory. 
Meantime,  hovever,  subscriptions  and  re- 
newals nin  be  accepted,  until  September 
thirtieth  inclusiTe,  at  the  present  price— 
fl.SO  domestic,  and  {2.00  Canada  and  foreisn. 


less  taxes  than  an  adjoining  estate  of  very  lim- 
ited acreage.    The  owners  of  these  estates  were 
the  ones  who  brought  about  the  death  of  Madero 
and  probably  of  Carranza ;  and  their  power  and 
influence  are  such  as  to  make  it  impossible  under 
present  conditions  either  to  assess  their  estates 
properly  or   to  collect  the 
taxes  assessed.  The  Mexican 
agrarian  problem  resembles 
the    American    corporation 
problem. 

There  are  in  Mexico  767,- 
000  square  miles,  of  which 
500,000  square  miles  are  till- 
able.    The  tillable  area  is 
therefore  330,000.000  acres. 
In  1914  the  total  appraise- 
ment  of  this   acreage   was- 
$800,000,000,  or  less  than  $3 
per  acre.    As  some  of  this 
land  is  now  changing  hands 
at  $1,000  per  acre,  oce  can 
see  at  a  glance  where  much 
of  the  Mexican  financial  trou- 
ble comes  from.  In  short,  the 
people   who   are   financially 
most  interested  in  maintaining  a  good  govern- 
ment in  Mexico,  are  doing  ever3^hing  humanly 
(or  inhumanly)  possible  to  make  it  impossible 
to  have  such  a  government. 

Great  Oil  Discoceriea 

OIL  was  discovered   in  Mexico  in  1904;  the 
first  shipments  to  the  United  States  were 
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made  in  1911.  At  present  Mexico  is  producing 
75,000,000  barrels  annually.  The  flow  is  unusu- 
ally steady,  indicating  vast  quantities  available. 
Long  before  oil  was  produced  from  drilled  wells 
the  seepages  supplied  asphalt,  and  the  streets  of 
Vera  Cruz  are  paved  with  asphalt  from  nearby 
seepage.  The  Standard  Oil  Company  put  into 
operation  the  first  large  fleet  of  tank  steamers  in 
which  to  carry  Mexican  crude  oil  to  other  mar- 
kets. The  greatest  Mexican  oil  wells  are  about 
20  miles  back  from  the  ocean  and  are  connected 
with  the  ocean  by  railways.  The  oU  is  pumped 
out  to  vessels  a  mile  from  shore. 

Mexico  is  now  second  only  to  the  United  States 
among  the  oil-producing  countries  of  the  world. 
It  is  calculated  that  its  production  during  1920 
will  be  between  130,000,000  and  135,000,000  bar- 
rels, one-fifth  of  the  oil  of  the  world,  and  more 
than  that  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world  outside  of 
the  United  States.  Moreover,  it  is  calculated 
that  in  eighteen  years  the  oil  deposits  of  the 
United  States  will  be  worked  out,  while  those  of 
Mexico  seem  almost  inexhaustible. 

The  wells  of  Mexico  have  been  wonderful  pro- 
ducers. One  of  these  wells,  the  Dos  Bocas, 
which  came  in  without  being  controlled,  flowed 
thousands  of  barrels  a  day.  It  caught  fire  and 
burned  for  sixty  days  until  it  extinguished 
itself,  the  flow  of  oil  having  been  replaced  by  a 
geyser  of  hot  water.  This  well  is  now  a  salt- 
water volcano,  the  crater  being  half  a  mile  in 
diameter,  and  producing  about  one  million 
barrels  of  boiled  salt  water  a  day. 

In  1917  the  Mexican  people  adopted  a  new 
constitution  containing  two  articles  that  bear 
upon  the  oil  question.  Article  27  (based  upon 
the  old  constitution)  declares  the  separation  of 
the  ownership  of  the  land  from  ownership  of 
mineral  deposits,  and  provides  that  in  the 
nation  is  vested  the  direct  ownership  of  all  min- 
erals, solid,  liquid  or  gaseous,  and  that  royalties 
or  rentals  must  be  paid  to  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment for  all  mineral  deposits  taken  from  the 
land.  In  adopting  this  policy  that  Mexican  oil 
resources  shall  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Mexican 
nation,  Mexico  has  only  been  follo^ving  the  lead 
of  the  most  enlightened  nations  of  the  earth. 

Article  28  of  the  same  constitution  reads: 
"Only  Mexicans  by  birth  or  naturalization  and 
Jfexican  companies  have  any  right  to  acquire 
ownership  in  land,  waters,  and  their  appurte- 
nances,  or   to  obtain   concessions   to   develop 


mines,  waters  or  mineral  fuels  in  the  Republic  of 
Mexico.  The  nation  may  grant  the  same  right 
to  foreigners,  provided  they  agree  before  the 
Department  of  Foreign  Affairs  to  be  considered 
Mexicans  in  respect  to  such  property,  and  ac- 
cordingly not  t6  invoke  the  protection  of  their 
governments  in  respect  to  the  same."  Stated  in 
other  phrase  this  merely  means  that  the  Mexi- 
can nation,  acting  through  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment, has  the  absolute  right  to  control  the 
resources  of  Mexico,  without  dictation  or  Inter- 
ference from  outside  sources. 

It  is  these  foreign  oil  owners,  insisting  upon 
operating  Mexican  oil  wells  under  American 
laws,  that  have  filled  the  newspapers  with 
clamor  against  Mexico.  The  parties  directly 
interested  in  trying  to  force  American  laws 
upon  Mexico,  if  one  may  judge  from  their  activ- 
ities, are  the  National  Bank  of  Commerce,  Texas 
Company,  Inter-Continental  Rubber  Company, 
Pan-American  Petroleum  and  Transport  Com- 
pany, Montezuma  Copper  Company,  Greene 
Cananea  Copper  Company,  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co., 
Guaranty  Trust  Company,  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany of  Xew  Jersey  and  Yaqui  Delta  Land  and 
Water  Company,  these  being  the  interests  com- 
posing the  Association  for  the  Protection  of 
American  Rights  ( I)  in  Mexico— whose  acts  are 
those  of  a  combination  lobby  and  propaganda 
bureau.  These  concerns  appear  to  uphold  the 
theory  that  if  Mexico  should  be  governed  by  the 
Mexicans  they  and  their  stockholders  would 
suffer  a  wrong. 

Since  the  death  of  Carranza  these  oil  men  ot 
the  United  States,  operating  in  Mexico,  have 
issued  an  ultimatum  to  the  Mexican  Gosexn- 
ment,  demanding  the  cancellation  of  all  decrees 
promulgated  by  Carranza,  and  the  new  provi- 
sional president,  de  la  Huerta,  though  declining 
to  accede  to  all  their  presumptuous  demand?, 
has  promised  to  do  what  he  can  toward  reducing 
tlie  taxes  of  which  they  complain. 

Mexico  imposes  an  export  tax  of  only  11  cents 
per  barrel  on  oil.  The  shipments  for  the  last 
three  months  of  1019  were  as  follows:  October, 
8,.561.002  barrels:  November,  7.020,729  barrels; 
December,  7,999,738  barrels.  The  Mexican  gov- 
emment  received  last  year  from  such  taxes 
about  $8,000,000,  or  5%  of  its  revenue.  You 
who  buy  gasoline  and  oth^r  oils,  do  you  consider 
11  cents  a  barrel  an  exorbitant  tax?  It  is  less 
than  4%  oftheoost  to  consumers  of  $3  per  barrel 
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As  far  as  the  rentals  and  taxes  for  oil  prop- 
erty in  Mexico  are  concerned,  they  are  only  five 
pesos  per  hectare  (50c  per  acre)  and  are  lower 
than  in  either  Texas  or  Oklahoma ;  and  the  pay- 
ment of  these  taxes,  which  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Oil  Producers  in  Mexico  refnses  to 
make,  would  have  meant  only  $380,000  in  1919, 
or  about  one  cent  per  barrel  on  the  output.  Is 
there  anything  in  this  for  the  American  people 
to  get  excited  about!  Let  us  admit,  for  the  sake 
of  argument,  that  Mexican  oil  laws  are  narrow 
and  unwise.  Has  Mexico  a  monopoly  of  unwise 
lawst  How  about  the  wonderful  Espionage  Act 
of  the  United  States? 

Franklin  K.  Lane,  former  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  but  now  employed  by  one  of  America's 
large  oil  companies,  desires  American  interven- 
tion in  Mexico,  frankly  giving  as  a  reason,  "We 
have  got  to  get  an  outside  supply  of  oil  for 
development  of  the  United  States".  A  statement 
widely  published  in  Mexico,  and  credited  to 
another  American  oil  man  doing  business  there, 
is:  'If  Mr.  Carranza  won't  give  Us  what  we 
want,  m  go  down  into  Mexico  City  and  set  up 
a  government  that  will".  "With  a  view  of  pos- 
sibly doing  something  of  the  kind,  the  oU  men  in 
and  about  Tampico  employed  the  rebel  chief- 
tain, General  Pelaez,  at  a  monthly  expense 
stated  by  Congressman  La  Guardia  to  be  $190,- 
000,  to  stand  between  them  and  Carranza.  It 
was  one  of  General  Pelaez's  lieutenants.  General 
Herrera,  that  assassinated  Carranza.  The  first 
pronunciamento  of  the  new  government  in  Mex- 
ico  w^as  distinctly  soothing  to  the  <Jil  interests. 

Before  the  death  of  Carranza  an  enthusiastic 
writer  in  the  Manufacturer's  Record  gave  an  elo- 
quent description  of  what  he  would  like  to  have 
happen  in;Mexico.  He  said:  "How  great  a  bur- 
den Latin  America  could  lift  by  bringing  the 
world's  production  of  metals  back  to  normal! 
How  tremendous  would  be  the  burden  lifted  if 
Latin  America  would  develop  her  oil  fields  and 
supply  the  mercantile  marine  of  the  earth  ■with 
fuel  and  the  tractors  -v\'ith  gasoline!  "WTiat  a 
great  help  it  would  be  in  these  troubled  days  if 
Mexican  railroads  were  paying  good  dividends 
and  if  other  Mexican  securities  were  at  a  pre- 
mium on  the  world's  exchanges!"  One  can 
almost  feel  the  great  heart  that  is  beating  in 
sympathy  for  the  poor  landless,  homeless  Mexi- 
can peon — or  somebody  else,  say  Wall  street! 


Or  is  it  the  wail  of  the  lost  dollar,  invested  in 
Mexico  when  peon  wages  were  25  cents  a  day 
and  dividends  were  50%  to  100%  a  year! 

The  same  paper,  under  another  date,  says 
astutely:    . 

"A  country  possessed  of  exceptional  resources  in  raw 
materials  becomes  subject  to  external  pressures  unless  it 
facilitates  the  proper  use  and  distribution  of  these  prod- 
ucts. Mexico  is  blessed,  or  cursed,  according  to  one's 
point  of  view,  by  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  oil  fields 
in  the  world." 

Much  of  the  foreign  protest  against  Carranza 
was  against  the  legislation  which  put  limits  upon 
the  exploitation  of  the  peons.  Before  his  presi- 
dency it  was  said  that  four-fifths  of  the  natural 
resources  of  Mexico  were  in  the  hands  of  for- 
eigners, and  that  except  in  the  south,  where 
wages  on  the  large  haciendas  have  been  good 
and  the  conditions  fairly  comfortable,  their  lot 
was  a  hard  one.  The  peon  needs  to  be  educated 
and  lifted  tip.  He  needs  to  leam  how  to  live. 
In  many  districts,  back  in  the  interior,  the  huts 
are  of  but  one  room,  and  for  safety's  sake  all  of 
the  livestock  of  the  family  is  brought  into  the 
room  at  night — pig,  hens,  burro  and  dogs.  Car- 
ranza wanted  to  rectify  these  conditions  and  to 
make  it  possible  "for  the  peon  to  occasionally 
have  other  food  than  the  tortillas  (corn  cakes) 
and  coffee,  which  usually  make  his  meal. 

Eespecting  the  American  oil  interests  in  Mex- 
ico, Mexican  citizens  living  in  Los  Angeles  have 
issued  a  manifesto  charging  that  the  very  men 
in  the  United  States  who  were  loudly  demanding 
intervention  last  year,  were  the  same  men  ^vho 
helped  Villa  and  Polaez  by  arms,  ammunition 
and  money,  and  in  the  same  breath  urged  an 
embargo  on  arms  to  Carranza.  In  other  words 
they  helped  to  maintain  a  condition  of  banditry, 
and  blamed  Mexico  and  the  Mexican  people  for 
it.  They  wish  "law  and  order",  but  laws  must  be 
of  their  making  and  "order"  on  their  approval. 

Senator  Capper  said  in  the  United  States 
Senate  that  this  country  has  become  a  den  of 
robbers,  and  named  scores  of  great  financial  in- 
terests in  his  statement.  Well,  if  these  great 
corporations  have  so  defied  and  violated  the  let- 
ter and  spirit  of  American  laws  which  sought  to 
curb  them  here,  what  could  we  expect  them  to  do 
or  be  in  Mexico?  ^Vhen  Mexicans  come  to  the 
United  States  they  expect  to  obey  American 
laws,  and  why  should  Americans  who  go  to  Mex- 
ico object  to  living  up  to  the  laws  of  Mexico ! 
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Senate's  Mexican  Committee 

IE  IS  not  customary  for  governments  of  one 
country  to  investigate  governments  of  another; 
but  the  United  States  Senate  has  a  Mexican 
committee,  all  of  the  sittings  of  which  are  held 
on  this  side  of  the  line.  This  enables  the  com- 
mittee to  get  one  side  of  the  story.  Learning  of 
these  sittings  Luis  Cabrera,  Minister  of  Finance 
of  Mexico,  invited  the  chairman,  Senator  Fall, 
to  come  over  and  take  a  trip  through  Mexico, 
so  as  to  learn  just  what  kind  of  country  it  is, 
stating  with  some  force  that  'looking  into  the 
Mexican  situation  through  the  keyhole  of  the 
door,  your  official  investigation  is  distorted  by 
the  lenses  of  the  prejudice  of  specially  interest- 
ed parties.  Come  to  Mexico  to  see  how  our 
country  is  living  and  fighting  its  way  to  recon- 
struction through  all  sorts  of  obstacles  both  in- 
ternal and  external." 

Senator  Fall  did  not  accept  this  invitation, 
although  it  would  have  been  better  for  his  repu- 
tation had  he  done  so.  He  has  admitted  that  he 
has  $75,000  invested  in  Mexican  mining  proper- 
ties, and  it  is  feared  that  this  condition  does  not 
make  for  judicial  cahriness  and  fairness.  Thus 
far  237  \\-itnesses  were  heard  by  the  Fall  com- 
mittee, and  the  so-called  Association  foi-  the 
Protection  of  American  "Eights"  in  Mexico  has 
seen  to  it  that  everything  that  should  be  said 
against  the  Mexican  government  or  the  Mexican 
people  came  to  the  attention  of  the  committee 
and  was  straightway  sent  out  as  propaganda  to 
all  American  newspapers. 

The  way  these  reports  affected  the  papers  to 
which  they  were  sent  can  be  judged  from  a  char- 
acteristic editorial  from  the  reactionary  Boston 
Transcript,  which  we  quote : 

"To  put  an  end  once  and  for  all  to  the  anarchy  that 
has  laid  waste  the  land  and  ended  the  orderly  life  of  the 
nation's  next  door  neighbor  to  the  south  is  a  duty  that 
America  owes  first  of  all  to  her  own  self-protection  and 
self-respect,  to  her  injured  living  and  her  massacred 
dead;  a  duty  that  America  owes  to  the  peace  and  order 
of  the  western  hemisphere,  a  duty  that  America  owes  to 
the  peace  and  order  of  the  world.  In  the  discharge  of 
that  duty  America  neither  needs  nor  should  America 
accept  a  mandate  from  any  international  alliance.  It 
is  a  duty  to  be  discharged  upon  American  initiative  and 
under  the  compulsion  of  .America's  conscience.  For  the 
pacification  of  Mexico  is  the  next  contribution  that 
America  must  and  will  make  to  the  peace  of  the  world." 

Or  take  thfe  following  in  the  reactionary  New 


York  Times,  accredited  to  Henry  Lake  Wilson, 
former  ambassador  to  Mexico,  and  accused  by 
the  Mexicans  as  having  been  constantly  plotting 
against  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  country 
and  as  in  league  with  all  the  ecclesiastical  and 
financial  princes  that  have  brought  Mexico  into 
its  difficulties.  He  said  of  President  Wilson's 
Mexican  policy: 

"To  date  it  has  cost  the  people  of  the  United  States 
upwards  of  half  a  billion  dollars.  It  has  led  to  the  vio- 
lent death  of  300,000  Mexicans  and  to  the  death  by  pes- 
tilence and  famine  of  500,000  more.  It  has  caused  up 
to  this  week,  the  murder  of  665  American  citizens  within 
Mexico ;  it  has  kept  80,000  of  our  troops  on  the  border ; 
it  has  left  in  the  Mexican  Treasury  a  deficit  of  more 
than  $300,000,000  to  replace  a  surplus  of  $100,000,000 
left  by  Diaz." 

Don't  these  statements  have  a  grand  sound! 
Don't  they  make  you  feel  like  rushing  right  in 
and  cleaning  things  up  in  Mexico  ?  They  do,  and 
that  is  what  they  were  intended  to  do.  But  wait 
untU  you  get  some  of  the  real  facts.  Let  us  con- 
sider some  of  them. 

Real  Facts  About  Mexico 

MAJOR  Lynn  Dinfcins,  president  of  the 
Interstate  Bank  of  New  Orleans,  after  six 
weeks'  tour  of  Mexico,  stated  in  the  New  York 
Tribune  of  April  11, 1920,  that  practically  all  the 
land  which  he  saw  in  a  trip  which  begem  at  Vera 
Cruz  and  extended  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  Mexico  bore  every  evidence  of  close 
cultivation  and  great  prosperity.    He  said : 

"We  did  not  see  a  single  bandit  or  hear  of  any.  W'c 
found  conditions  politically,  financially  and  socially  dif- 
ferent from  the  impressions  we  entertained  before  our 
departure.  We  travelled  more  than  two  thousand  miles- 
by  railroad  within  the  limits  of  the  Mexican  republic, 
and  our  trains  were  oH  on  time.  The  roadbeds  of  the 
Mexican  railroads  are  better  than  those  of  the  American 
lines." 

William  H.  Ellis,  banker  and  broker  of  63 
Wall  Street,  New  York,  is  authority  for  the 
statement,"Mexico  without  a  doubt  is  the  richest 
spot  on  the  face  of  the  earth  and  I  have  often 
thought  that  this  is  why  there  is  so  much  trouble 
in  that  country". 

Joseph  Guffev,  of  Pittsburgh,  president  of  the 
Atlantic,  Gulf  and  West  Indies  Corporation, 
after  a  seven  weeks'  visit  in  Mexico  ending  in 
March,  1920,  declared  that  at  that  time  Mexico 
was  more  prosperous  than  at  any  other  time  in 
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its  history  and  that  American  investments  were 
as  safe  as  ilexican  investments.  He  considered 
Carranza  "an  intelligent,  high-type,  constructive 
and  honest  statesman,  a  man  who  has  a  definite 
objective  and  who  is  making  rapid  and  system- 
atic progress  toward  its  attainment".  He  said : 
"Disorders  are  isolated  and  sporadic,  and  any 
one  who  says  conditions  in  Mexico  are  chaotic 
talks  without  advantage  of  facts". 

E.  Fred  Eastman,  director  of  the  Educational 
Department  of  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  after  an  extensive  trip 
along  the  Mexican  border  returned  with  the  pro- 
found conviction  "that  at  least  as  many  Mexi- 
cans are  killed  on  this  side  of  the  border  as  there 
are  Americans  on  the  other  side ;  but  that  when 
a  Mexican  is  killed  on  this  side  of  the  border  the 
newspapers  say  little  or  nothing  about  it, 
whereas  every  murder  or  holdup  on  the  Mexican 
side  is  magnified  in  the  American  press". 

The  official  list  of  Americans  killed  in  Mexico 
in  a  period  of  eight  years,  made  public  by  the 
American  ambassador  in  July,  1919,  totalled 
217.  This  number  included  those  killed  in  the 
various  invasions  by  American  military  and 
naval  forces,  those  who  were  members  of  Mexi- 
can rebel  forces,  Americans  killed  by  Ameri- 
cans, Americans  killed  by  bandits  who  were  sup- 
ported by  American  money,  and  Americans 
killed  by  bandits  who  had  ceased  to  be  thus  sup- 
ported and  wished  revenge.  To  offset  this  list 
is  the  statement  that  after  the  Villa  raid  300 
unoffending  Mexican  farmers  on  the  American 
side  of  the  line,  unarmed  and  defenseless,  were 
killed  by  Americans,  to  the  slogan,  "America 
for  Americans"  I 

Mexico  has  never  offered  to  come  into  the 
ynited  States  and  clean  it  up,  despite  the  fact  that 
in  the  eight  years  following  the  overthrow  of 
Diaz,  in  which  the  217  Americans  were  killed  in 
Mexico,  469  American  negroes  were  lynched'on 
tliis  side  of  the  line.  The  whole  country  has 
been  stirred  by  the  stories  which  have  been  told 
about  these  Mexican  atrocities,  some  even  going 
so  far  as  to  see  a  plot  by  the  Bolsheviki  or  the 
I.  W.  W.  or  the  pro-Germans  or  somebody  else' 
planning  together  to  extend  the  Mexican  reign 
of  terror  northward  and  overthrow  the  United 
States.  Sounds  like  some  story  gotten  up  by  the 
same  parties  that  got  up  Mr.  Palmer's  May' Day 
riots  and  for  the  same  purpose. 


Senator  LaFollette  says:  "More  American 
citizens  have  been  killed  in  the  past  two  years 
in  this  country  in  lynching  bees  and  race  riots 
than  have  been  kjlled  fr-om  all  causes  during 
eight  years  of  revplution  in  Mexico".  One  thing 
that  has  greatly  deceived  the  American  people 
in  this  regard  is  the  fact  that  New  York  papers 
have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  give  detailed  stories 
of  a  revolt  in  Mexico  City  at  a  time  when  the 
city  was  absolutely  calm. 

Mexicans  could,  if  they  would,  point  to  Amer- 
ica's record  of  3,889  men  and  women  hanged, 
shot,  roasted  and  otherwise  brutally  lynched  in 
America  during  the  thirty-three  peaceful  years 
from  1885  to  1918,  and  inquire  why  we  should 
be  so  disturbed  over  their  troubles.  They  might 
remind  us  of  the  old  adage,  "Physician,  heal 
thyself. 

John  Lind,  ex-governor  of  Minnesota,  and 
President  Wilson's  personal  representative  in 
Mexico,  says  that  anarchistic  American  business 
men  in  Mexico  have  attempted  to  evade  payment 
of  taxes  in  Mexico  that  were  proper  and  right, 
and  that  they  have  caused  annoyance  and  em- 
barrassment by  objecting  to  laws  and  taxes 
which  tlie  Mexican  govenmient  imjKJsed  and  at- 
tempted to  enforce. 

He  states  that  many  Americans  have  not 
treated  the  natives  well,  adding,  "I  saw  Ameri- 
can-owned plantations  where  peons  were  herded 
by  guards  armed  with  revolvers,  sawed  off  shot- 
guns and  blacksnake  whips.  They  were  slaves 
to  all  intents  and  purposes.  I  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  is  impossible  for  Americans  to 
operate  tropical  estates  without  these  coildr- 
tions,  and  that  it  was  a  very  great  misfortune 
that  they  ever  became  involved  in  them.  It  only 
begets  strife,  ill  feeling  and  revolution." 

Mexicans  claim  that  no  honest,  fair-minded 
Americans  ever  came  to  Mexico  to  go  into  busi- 
ness who  did  not  succeed,  but  that  they  have 
noticed  that  Americans  have  always  given  sup- 
port to  every  anti-governmental  outbreak,  and 
that  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  such  citi- 
zens are  viewed  with  suspicion.  There  are  thou- 
sands of  Mexican  laborers  in  Texas,  New  Mex- 
ico and  Arizona,  on  the  ranches,  in  stores,  at 
work  on  the  roads ;  and  there  are  no  more  law- 
abiding  or  capable  worker?  to  be  found.  If  is 
estimated  that  since  the  downfall  of  Madero 
500,000  Mexicans,  mostly  pore  Aztecs,  have  en- 
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tered  the  Southwest,  100,000  of  them  since  last 
Christmas.  The  arrival  of  these  Mexicans  has 
enabled  Texas  to  surpass  in  agricultural  prod- 
ucts every  other  stato  in  the  Union.  Of  the 
American  soldiers  in  one  of  the  regiments  at  El 
Paso  32%  are  of  Mexican  birth.  This  shows  a 
friendliness  by  Mexicans  for  American  institu- 
tions that  ought  to  operate  reversely. 

That  money  can  be  made  Lq  Mexico  is  shown 
by  the  records  of  the  recent  past.  The  Aguila 
Company  had  an  original  investment  of  $30,000- 
000  American  gold  in  Mexico  and,  utilizing  en- 
tirely the  resources  of  Mexico  as  a  source  of 
profit,  reported  net  profits  of  $14,000,000  in 
1918.  The  Dutch  Shell  Company  paid  a  dividend 
of  48%  on  its  preferred  stock  and  37%  on  its 
common  stock  in  the  same  year,  while  the  Pan- 
American  Petroleum  and  Transport  Company 
paid  a  dividend  of  28%  a  quarter  during  the 
same  period. 

In  the  first  nine  months  of  1919  Mexico  pur- 
chased more  automobiles  from  the  United  States 
than  did  France.  During  the  last  three  years  im- 
ports from  Mexico  gained  70%  over  the  1913 
record,  and  exports  to  Mexico  increased  110%. 
The  leading  newspaper  of  Mexico  City,  El  Uni- 
versal, claims  that  Mexico  is  now  as  safe  for 
purposes  of  trade  and  development  as  the  Unit- 
ed States;  and  the  St.  Louis  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce declares  that  during  the  darkest  days  of 
the  revolution  the  merchants  of  Mexico  invari- 
ably discharged  their  St.  Louis  obligations. 

If  it  be  claimed  that  in  Mexico  there  isantipathy 
to  aliens,  let  us  in  the  United  States  remember 
the  treatment  innocent  Germans  and  Russians 
have  received  here  within  the  past  few  years, 
and  say  nothing.  In  the  past  special  privileges 
were  given  to  foreigners  in  Mexico,  but  if  now 
all  foreigners  will  be  treated  the  same  as  the 
Mexicans  themselves,  is  that  not  just?  Other  na- 
tionalities can  get  along  with  the  Mexicans. 
There  are  more  than  three  thousand  Japanese 
families  on  one  ranch,  and  there  are  other  thou- 
sandsof  Japane.se merchants, restaurant  keepers 
and  coffee  house  proprietors  located  all  over 
the  republic.  In  November  more  than  3,400,000 
acres  were  granted  as  concessions  under  a  plan 
to  bring  45,000  German  colonists  a  year  into 
the  republic. 

The  relations  between  Mexico  and  America 
win  be  better  when  the  people  know  one  another 


better  and  when  both  nationalities  try  to  learn 
the  other's  good  points.  There  are  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  Americans  now  in  Mexico  who  manage 
to  get  along.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  many  peons 
have  been  killed  by  Americans  in  Mexico  of 
whom  we  never  hear.  It  is  certain  that  along 
the  border  many  Americans  have  been  guilty  of 
cattle  stealing  and  of  the  murder  of  Mexican 
citizens,  no  account  of  which  ever  gets  into  the 
American  press. 

The  fairness  of  the  press  toward  Mexico  may 
be  judged  from  the  fact  that  recently  American 
employment  agents  went  into  Mexico  to  obtain 
help.  So  many  responded  that  the  Mexican  gov- 
ernment sent  out  circulars  to  all  the  Mexican 
governors  warning  them  against  unscrupulous 
agents  and  pointing  out  that  many  Mexicans 
in  southern  states  were  at  that  time  unemployed. 
The  way  this  was  stated  in  the  American  papers 
was  that  a  horde  of  Mexicans  had  fled  across  the 
border  to  escape  the  carnage  which  was  then 
going  on  in  Mexico  1 1 

Those  who  have  practiced  or  condoned  plug- 
hat  anarchy  in  the  recent  past  should  not  shriek 
too  loudly  over  the  lawlessness  of  others ;  and  an 
examination  of  history  in  America  during  the 
past  few  years  leads  any  honest  mind  to  inquire 
why  those  who  have  failed  to  provide  security 
for  either  Mexican  or  American  lives  in  America 
could  hope  to  provide  such  security  for  either 
Mexican  or  American  lives  if  they  had  charge  of 
Mexico. 

One  of  the  things  that  nearly  led  the  United 
States  into  war  with  Mexico  last  fall  was  the 
case  of  Jenkins,  the  American  consul  at  Puebla. 
Jenkins  was  accused  of  conniving  with  bandits 
to  discredit  the  Mexican  government.  Bail  was 
fixed  at  $500  and  friends  paid  it,  but  Jenkins 
insisted  upon  going  to  jail.  Subsequently  he 
made  application  for  Mexican  citizenship,  and 
the  case  dropped  from  sight.  Jenkins  was  ac- 
cused by  Carranza  of  being  self-captured,  but 
the  American  Department  of  State  scouted  the 
idea  that  he  would  go  so  far  as  to  sustain  indig- 
nities and  maltreatment  merely  for  the  sake  of 
bringing  down  the  WTath  of  the  American  gov- 
ernment upon  Mexico. 

The  sum  total  of  all  the  disorders  in  Mexico 
during  the  seven  years  of  Carranza's  adminis- 
tration may  be  fairly  judged  by  the  following 
item  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  for  December 
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17, 1919.  The  trivial  size  of  the  American  claims 
shows  just  how  much  fire  there  has  been  back 
of  all  the  smoke  about  Mexican  disregard  of 
American  rights: 

"Washington. — According  to  reports  received  here 
today,  claims  of  approximately  $30,226,235  have  been 
made  against  the  Mexican  government  by  foreign  in- 
terests owning  property  in  Mexico,  for  damages  sustained 
since  the  present  government  came  into  power.  Amer- 
ican claims  against  the  government  totaled  139,914 
pesos  (half-dollars).  Spanish  interests  have  presented 
claims  totaling  14,764,453  pesos.  The  Turks,  3,530,467 
pesos;  Germans,  1,095,400  pesos ;  French,  282,841  pesos ; 
Italians,  272,497  pesos;  Swiss,  40,540  pesos;  Chinese, 
38,663  pesos;  Guatemala,  20,000  pesos;  English,  9,907 
pesos;  Holland,  7,770  pesos;  Austria,  3,225  pesos,  and 
Mexican  10,020,558  pesos." 

In  other  words,  the  Mexicans  did  one  hundred 
and  five  times  as  much  damage  to  the  Spanish, 
twenty-five  times  as  much  damage  to  the  Turks, 
eight  times  as  much  damage  to  the  Germans, 
twice  as  much  damage  to  the  French,  twice  as 
much  damage  to  the  Italians  and  seventy-one 
times  as  much  damage  to  themselves  as  they  did 
to  the  Americans. 

President  Wilson  Correct 

T6'  IT  be  judged  from  the  foregoing  study  of 
■■•Mexican  affairs  that  we  believe  President 
"Wilson's  course  with  regard  to  Mexico  has  been 
the  correct  one,  then  that  is  just  what  we  desire. 
Let  no  one  think  that  The  Golden  Age  favors 
either  of  the  Wall  Street  parties.  Thoughtful 
men  are  looking  away  from  both  of  them.  Nev- 
ertheless where  a  man  has  performed  a  real 
service  for  the  cause  of  liberty  and  right,  as 
President  Wilson  has  done  \\-ith  respect  to  Mex- 
ico, he  should  not  be  deprived  of  the  credit  due 
him. 

The  executive  council  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  in  a  statesmanlike  manifesto, 
has  said: 

"We  call  upon  our  people  to  be  of  all  possible  assist- 
ance to  the  people  of  Mexico  in  working  out  most  serious 
problems  under  most  distresoing  circumstances.  We 
conceive  it  to  be  our  province  to  be  of  serxice  to  the 
people  of  ilexico,  to  make  every  effort  to  understand 
their  difficulties  and  their  problems  and  to  work  with 
them  in  harmony  in  the  solution  of  problems  common  to 
both  peoples.  We  are  unalterably  opposed  to  any  exer- 
cise of  force  by  the  United  States  to  satisfy  the  desires 
of  those  Americans  whose  sole  interest  in  Mexico  is  the 
exploitation  of  its  workers,  its  boundless  wealth  of  oil 
and  minerals.    In  spite  oi  tremendoua  obstacles  and  in 


spite  of  difSculties  of  long  standing,  the  Mexican  peo- 
ple have  continually  striven  toward  the  establishment  of 
democracy,  toward  the  elevation  of  their  standard  of 
living,  and  have  never  willingly  consented  to  the  imposi- 
tion of  autocratic  power.  We  commend  the  course  of 
President  Wilson  in  his  conduct  of  policies  toward  Mex- 
ico and  declare  our  approval  and  support  of  that  policy 
of  non-intervention  and  non-interference,  not  only  in  the 
past  but  for  the  future." 

The  President's  policy  of  friendliness  and  for- 
bearance regarding  Mexico  has  been  the  right 
one.  He  said  in  1915:  "We  shall  triumph  as 
Mexico's  friends  sooner  than  we  could  triumph 
as  her  enemies,  and  how  much  more  handsomely, 
with  how  much  higher  and  finer  satisfaction  of 
conscience  and  honor".  We  believe  that  the 
President's  partial  recovery  of  health  was  the 
only  thing  that  kept  this  country  out  of  war  with 
Mexico  in  December,  1919,  and  that  it  was  prob- 
ably Lansing's  attitude  toward  Mexico  that 
called  for  the  latter's  resignation. 

Prof.  Frederick  Starr  of  Chicago  University 
was  quoted  as  saying  at  Chicago  on  March  12, 
1920,  that  "a  war  with  Mexico  was  planned  and 
fixed  up  at  the  peace  conference  in  Paris".  The 
GoLDEJT  Age  is  unwilling  to  believe  that  Presi- 
dent Wilson  had  anything  to  do  with  such  an 
arrangement,  no  matter  what  representations 
were  made  by  the  association  of  oil  and  mining 
interests,  styled  the  National  Association  for 
the  Protection  of  American  "Rights"  in  Mexico, 
which  has  been  working  to  bring  about  such  a 
war.  These  interests  are  always  very  ready  for 
war  and  very  patriotic,  though  never  without 
profit.  An  oflScial  of  the  National  City  Bank  is 
quoted  as  saying,  "The  reestablishment  of  its 
[Mexico's]  government  may  be  confidently -ex- 
pected when  the  European  war  no  longer  stays 
the  hands  of  the  other  nations  who  have  invest- 
ments there". 

Mr.  George  Agnew  Chamberlain,  former  Con- 
sul General  in  Mexico,  is  authority  for  the  state- 
ment that  ^lexican  commercial  and  official  life 
is  "stained  ^vith  graft  from  the  lowest  tally  clerk 
to  the  highest  cabinet  officer".  We  are  glad  that 
he  refrained  from  mentioning  anj-thing  about 
graft  in  America.  This  would  be  too  sad  a  sub- 
ject to  have  been  so  gently  dismissed.  It  is  con- 
fidently believed  by  millions  of  Americans  that 
the  loot  and  graft  in  America  during  and  since 
the  war  would  have  made.  Alaric  or  Attila  or 
Ghenghis  Khan  look  like  a  beggar.  And  before 
the  war,  who  did  not  hear  of  New  York,  and 
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Philadelpliia,  and  Pittsburgh,  and  Chicago,  and 
San  Francisco  ?  Name  almost  any  city,  and  the 
story  was  the  same. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  wants  a  "benevolent"  as- 
similation of  Mexico,  preferably  after  the  man- 
ner in  which  Britain  assimilated  Persia.  He 
says : 

"We  should  offer  a  loan  sufficient  to  put  its  finances  in 
shape,  bound  up  with  a  treaty  which  would  give  us  direct 
supervision  of  its  economic  affairs.  The  second  step 
should  be  to  withdraw  the  present  recognition  unless 
that  was  accepted.  Still  failing  acceptance,  the  third 
step  should  be  embargo;  the  fourth,  commercial  block- 
ade; the  fifth,  a  naval  demonstration;  lastly,  a  military 
occupancy  I" — simply  a  high-toned  Mexican  "hold-up". 

If  such  a  program  becomes  "necessary" 
The  Goloest  Age  is  of  the  opinion  that  there  are 
numeroos  politicians,  financiers  and  ecclesias- 
tics that  could  better  be  spared  for  military 
hardships  than  the  fine  type  of  American  boy 
that  would  ordinarily  be  selected. 

The  minute  the  United  States  undertakes  to 
occupy  Mexico,  that  moment  and  for  good  it 
loses  the  confidence  and  the  trade  of  all  Central 
and  South  America.  Such  a  war  would  take 
three  years,  require  400,000  troops,  and  would 
cost  every  year  more  than  the  present  total 
American  investments  in  Mexico.  The  people 
of  France  and  Britain  do  not  desire  the  United 
States  to  intervene  in  Mexico ;  and  in  case  of  an 
invasion  all  the  Americans  now  there  would 
perish,  and  many  more.  Among  the  people  that 
live  on  the  border  war  is  desired  by  no  one. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  a  treaty  exists  which 
guarantees  to  Mexico  immediate  Japanese  as- 
sistance if  Mexico  should  be  attacked  by  another 
nation;  and  some  color  is  lent  to  this  claim  by 
the  enthusiastic  reception  in  Mexico  City  early 
in  January,  1920,  extended  to  the  Japanese  crew 
of  the  vessel  which  brought  eighteen  carloads  of 
arms  and  ammunition  to  Mexico  by  way  of 
Pacific  coast  ports. 

Millions  of  Americans  would  believe  that  a 
war  against  Mexico  would  be  simply  a  war  for 
loot.  They  would  believe  that  it  is  folly  to  add 
12,000,000  Indians  to  American  population  until 
America  has  solved  the  problem  of  how  to  treat 
the  10,000,000  Negroes  already  in  her  borders. 
And  they  do  not  forget  that  it  is  but  a  little  time 
since  100,000  young  Americans  died  to  establish 
the  principle  of  "self-determination  of  peoples" ; 
and  the  Mexicans  have  it  now  and  should  keep  it 


The  Obregon  Revolution 

THE  latest  Mexican  revolution  would  not  have 
occurred  if  Mr.  Carranza  had  shown  more 
confidence  in  the  institutions  of  Mexico.  The 
Mexican  constitution  forbids  the  president  to 
run  for  reelection  or  to  interfere  in  any  way 
with  the  popular  vote.  The  term  of  office  is  four 
years.  Carranza's  term  was  to  have  expired  in 
December.  The  elections  of  the  country  were  to 
have  been  held  July  4,  but  have  been  postponed 
to  Stmday,  September  5. 

Three  principal  candidates  were  in  the  field, 
Generals  Obregon  and  Gonzales  and  Senor  Bonil- 
las,  referred  to  on  page  647.  General  Obregon 
hails  from  the  state  of  Sonora,  on  the  Ameri- 
can border.  Within  this  state  are  located  the 
richest  copper  deposits  in  the  world,  all  owned 
by  American  capitalists. 

The  government  of  (he  state  of  Sonora  has 
been  exceptionally  good.  The  civil  governor, 
de  la  Huerta  (not  the  Huerta  who  assassinated 
Madero),  is  an  educated  business  man  and  a 
good  administrator.  The  military  head,  General 
P.  Elias  CaUes,  formerly  a  schoolmaster,  is  also 
an  exceptionally  capable  man,  of  high  integrity 
and  proven  ability.  He  has  always  stood  for 
decency  and  morality  and  has  excluded  both 
liquor  and  the  dance  hall  from  places  under 
his  conamand. 

In  Sonora  the  American  dollar  is  the  medium 
of  exchange.  Sonora  is  in  fact  an  Americanized 
state.  It  is  the  most  prosperous  state  in  Mexico 
at  this  time,  having  enormous  cattle  interests  as 
well  as  mining  and  agriculture. 

Carranza  rightly  concluded  that  the  state  of 
Sonora  would  be  strongly  in  favor  of  General 
Obregon,  instead  of  the  candidate  Bonillas,  upon 
whom  he  had  set  his  heart.  Perhaps  he  had  no 
thought  of  attempting  to  overawe  the  elections ; 
but  it  looked  that  way  to  the  Sonorans  when,  in 
violation  of  the  constitution,  he  attempted  to 
send  national  troops  into  the  state  before  they 
had  been  requested  by  the  state  government. 
The  excuse  made  on  his  behalf  is  that  he  thought 
that  the  Yaqui  Indians  were  about  to  revolt,  and 
that  he  was  afraid  of  Sonora's  loyalty  to  Mex- 
ico in  such  an  event;  for  the  Yaquis  had  but  a 
little  time  before  elected  the  civil  governor  of 
the  state,  de  la  Huerta,  their  Supreme  Chief. 
The  Yaquis  are,  so  to  speak,  the  hobUity  among 
Mexican  Indians.    They  oceufj  high  groond 
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from  which  they  have  never  been  dislodged,  are 
uncojiquered,  unconquerable,  well  equipped  and 
well  armed.  It  is  said  they  are  able  to  do  twice 
the  work  of  an  ordinary  Indian. 

Sonora  was  -vnlling  to  stay  in  the  union  if 
given  assurances  that  federal  troops  would  be 
kept  out,  but  when  this  assurance  was  denied 
the  Sonorans  declared  their  independence.  This 
was  a  severe  blow^  to  Carranza;  for  the  state  had 
been  contributing  $1,000,000  per  month  to  the 
central  government  and  was  almost  incapable  of 
invasion  except  through  American  territory. 
Critics  of  Carranza  claim  that  he  had  already 
forced  his  own  candidates  into  office  in  Xuevo 
Leon,  Tamaulipas,  Guanajuato  and  other  places 
where  opposing  candidates  had  been  elected. 

General  Obregon  of  Sonora  was  Carranza's 
minister  of  war,  no  doubt  the  ablest  soldier  in 
Mexico.  He  resigned  as  Minister  of  War  on  May 
1,  1917.  He  is  said  to  be  part  Yaqui  and  part 
Irish,  surely  a  formidable  fighting  combination. 
He  has  the  reputation  of  being  the  only  Mexi- 
can General  that  never  lost  a  battle.  His  thou- 
sand-mile march  from  Sonora,  through  Sinaloa, 
Tepic,  Jalisco  and  Michoacan  to  the  city  of 
Mexico  in  19J4,  which  deposed  Huerta  and  put 
Carranza -in  power,  was  a  remarkable  military 
achievement.  Obregon  is  less  than  forty  years 
of  age,  a  good  horseman,  deft  with  the  machete, 
and  has  but  one  arm.    He  is  a  popular  hero. 

When  Sonora  declared  her  independence  Car- 
ranza ordered  Obregon  to  Mexico  City,  appar- 
ently to  watch  his  movements,  and  then  forbade 
him  to  leave.  But  he  did  leave,  fleeing  from  the 
capital  by  automobile  April  13,  placed  himself 
at  the  head  of  all  the  brands  of  discontent  in 
Mexico,  and  in  a  few  days  returned  with  three 
armies.  Then  Carranza  fled.  The  revolution 
was  a  bloodless  one.  The  civil  governor  of 
Sonora,  de  la  Huerta,  was  made  provisional 
president,  to  remain  in  office  until  November. 
Meantime  the  presidential  election  will  be  held, 
and  it  is  expected  that  General  Obregon  will  be 
chosen  president.  Pespimists  say  his  election 
wil  mean  the  turning  of  Mexico  over  bodily  to 
American  oU,  copper,  and  land  interests.  It  is 
too  early  to  detennine  this.  Obregon's  record  in 
Sonora  does  not  seem  to  justify  such  a  gloomy 
view,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  death  of 
Carranza  the  Mexican  people  lost  a  better  cham- 
pion than  Obregon  is  likely  to  make. 


The  Los  Angeles  Times,  referring  to  a  visit  of 
General  Obregon  to  that  city  in  September, 
1917,  intimates  that  it  was  at  that  time  that  ''the 
seeds  that  grew  into  the  overthrow  of  Carranza 
were  implanted".  Julia  Carranza,  daughter  of 
Carranza,  has  filed  a  statement  with  the  Ameri- 
can State  Department  claiming  that  she  has 
documents  to  prove  that  General  Obregon  was 
guUty  of  Carranza's  death. 

Obregon  was  trained  for  his  prospective  posi- 
tion in  1918  by  being  taken  by  American  army 
officers  from  one  end  of  the  United  States  to  the 
other.  He  was  given- a  clear  idea  of  America's 
strength  as  a  fighting  nation,  so  as  to  convey  to 
his  mind  the  hopelessness  of  Mexico  if  it  came  to 
a  question  of  war  between  the  two  countries.  He 
is  reported  to  have  said  that  he  would  rather 
teach  the  Mexicans  to  use  the  tooth-brush  than 
the  rifle,  would  rather  see  them  in  schools  than 
on  the  battlefields,  and  prefers,  any  day,  a  good 
electrician,  machinist,  carpenter,  or  fanner  to  a 
soldier.  In  June,  1920, 15,000  soldiers  were  de- 
mobilized, and  5,000  in  July.  Most  of  them  have 
been  set  to  work  cultivating  idle  lands. 

Mexico's  troubles  will  not  be  settled  until  the 
lands  that  were  stolen  from  the  common  people 
400  years  ago  are  returned.  They  have  some  of 
their  ejidos  back,  but  they  want  them  all.  Those 
who  hold  the  lands  cry  out  in  "holy  horror"  that 
Carranza  and  his  followers  are  wicked  com- 
munists. And  communism  is  such  a  dreadful 
thing  that  if  you  are  a  Russian,  and  came  to  this 
country  when  you  were  two  years  old,  and  if  you 
believe  in  ejidos,  or  anything  that  looks  like 
them,  back  you  go  to  Russia;  for  this  is  thetand 
of  the  free  and  we  do  not  stand  for  anything 
like  ejidos  here.  No,  siree!  In  this  country  we 
believe  in  letting  the  wealth  get  into  the  hands  of 
the  few,  the  same  as  in  Mexico,  and  doing  every- 
thing possible  to  keep  it  there.  That  the  people 
should  not  desire  land,  except  plots  large 
enough  to  hold  them  when  they  are  ho  longer 
able  to  w<-rk,  seems  to  be  the  view  of  some. 

The  Bible  does  not  teach  communism.  The 
experiment  was  tried  in  the  early  church  and 
failed.  The  Scriptural  proposition  regarding 
restored  humanity  is,  "They  shall  sit  every  man 
under  his  vine  and  under  his  fig  tree"  (Micah  4: 
4),  subject  to  neither  landlords  nor  communal 
ownership.  In  the  Golden  Age,  now  at  hand, 
this  will  be  the  arrangement  in  all  the  earth. 
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What  Say  the  Scriptur'es  About  Hell? 

(Continued) 


HAVING  examined  the  word  Sheol,  the  only 
word  in  the  Old  Testament  rendered  "hell", 
and  the  word  Hades,  most  frequently  in  the  New 
Testament  rendered  "hell",  we  now  notice  every 
remaininj?  instance  in  Scripture  of  the  EngUsh 
word  "hell".  In  the  New  Testament  two  other 
trords  arc  rendered  "hell";  namely,  Gehenna  and 
Tartaroo,  which  we  wiU  consider  in  the  order 
named. 

"Gehenna"Rendered  "Hell" 
This  word  occurs  in  the  following  passages, 
in  all  twelve  times :— Matthew  5;  22, 29,30;  10: 
28;  18: 9;  23: 13, 33;  Mark  9: 43  -  47;  Luke  12:5; 
James  3:6.    It  is  the  Grecian  mode  of  spelling 
the  Hebrew  words  which  are  translated  "Valley 
of  Hinnom".    This  valley  lay  just  outside  the 
city  of  Jerusalem,  and  served  the  purpose  of 
sewer  and  garbage  burner  to  that  city.    The 
offal,  garbage,  etc.,  were  emptied  there,  and 
fires  were  kept  continually  burning  to  consume 
utterly  all  tMngs  deposited  therein,  brimstone 
being  added  to  assist  combustion  and  insure 
complete  destruction.    But  no  living  thing  was 
ever  permitted  to  be  cast  into  Gehenna.    The 
Jews  were  not  permitted  to  torture  any  creature. 
When  we  consider  that  in  the  people  of  Israel 
God  was  giving  us  object  lessons  illustrating  his 
dealings  and   plans,  present   and  future,  we 
should  expect  that  this  Valley  of  Hinnom,  or 
Gehenna,  would  also  play  its  part  in  illustrating 
things  future.  We  know  that  Israel's  priesthood 
and  temple  illustrated  the  royal  priesthood,  the 
Christian  church  as  it  will  be,  the  true  temple 
of  God ;  and  we  know  that  their  chief  city  was  a 
figure  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  the  seat  of  king- 
dom power  and  center  of  authority — the  city 
(government)   of  the  Great  King,  Immanuei. 
We  remember,  too,  that  Christ's  government  is 
represented  in  the  book  of  Revelation  (Revela- 
tion 21:10-27)  under  the  figure  of  a  city— the 
New  Jerusalem.     There,  after  describing  the 
class  permitted  to  enter  the  privileges  and  bless- 
ings of  that  kingdom — the  honorable  and  glori- 
ous, and  all  who  have  right  to  the  trees  of  life — 
we  find  it  also  declared  that  there  shall  not  enter 
into  it  anything  that  defileth,  or  that  worketh 
abomination,  or  maketh  a  lie ;  but  only  such  as 
the  Lamb  shall  write  as  worthy  of  life.    This 
city,  which  thus  will  represent  the  entire  saved 


world  in  the  end  of  the  Millennium,  was  typified 
in  the  earthly  city,  Jerusalem;  and  the  defiling, 
the  abominable,  etc.,  the  class  unworthy  of  life 
everlasting,  who  do  not  enter  in,  were  represent- 
ed by  the  refuse  and  the  filthy,  lifeless  carcasses 
cast  into  Gehenna  outside  the  city,  whose  utter 
destruction  was  thus  symbolized — the  second 
death.    Accordingly,  we  find  it  stated  .that  those 
not  found  worthy  of  life  are  to  be  east  into  the 
"lake  of  fire"  (Revelation  20: 15)— fire  here,  as 
everywhere,  being  used  as  a  symbol  of  destruc- 
tion, and  the  symbol,  lake  of  fire,  being  drawn 
from  this  same  Gehenna,  or  Valley  of  Hinnom. 
Therefore,  while  Gehenna  served  a  useful  pur- 
pose to  the  city  of  Jerusalem  as  a  place  for 
garbage  burning  it,  like  the  city  itself,  was  typi- 
cal, and  illustrated  the  future  dealings  of  Gk)d  in 
refusing  and  committing  to  destruction  aU  the 
impure  elements,  thus  preventing  them  from 
defiling  the  holy  city,  the  New  Jerusalem,  after 
the  trial  of  the  Millennial  age  of  judgment  shall 
have  fully  proved  them  and  separated  with  un- 
erring accuracy  the  "sheep"  from  the  "goats". 

So,  then,  Gehenna  was  a  type  or  illustration  of 
the  second  death — final  and  complete  destruc- 
tion, from  which  there  can  be  no  recovery;  for 
after  that,  "there  remaineth  no  more  sacrifice 
for  sins",  but  only  "fiery  indignation  %vhieh  shall 
devour  the  adversaries". — Hebrews  10 :  26. 

Let  us  remember  that  Israel,  for  the  purpose 
of  being  used  as  types  of  God's  future  dealing 
with  the  race,  was  typically  treated  as  though 
the  ransom  had  been  given  before  they  le^t 
Egypt,  though  only  a  typical  lamb  had  been" 
slain.  "When  Jerusalem  was  built,  and  the  Tem- 
ple, representative  of  the  true  temple,  the  church, 
and  the  true  kingdom  as  it  will  be  established  by 
Christ  in  the  Millennium — her  people  tj-pified 
the  world  in  the  Millennial  age.  Their  priests 
represented  the  glorified  royal  priesthood,  and 
their  law  and  its  demands  of  perfect  obedience 
represented  the  law  and  conditions  under  the 
New  Covenant,  to  be  brought  into  operation  for 
the  blessing  of  all  the  obedient,  and  for  the  con- 
demnation of  all  who,  when  granted  fullest 
opportunity,  will  not  heartily  submit  to  the 
righteous  ruling  and  laws  of  the  Great  King. 

Seeing  then,  that  Israel's  polity,  condition, 
etc.,  prefigured  those  of  the  world  in  the  coming 
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age,  how  appropriate  that  we  should  find  the 
valley  or  abyss,  Gehenna,  a  figure  of  the  second 
death,  the  utter  destruction  in- the  coming  age 
of  all  that  is  unworthy  of  preservation ;  and  how 
aptly,  too,  is  the  symbol,  "lake  of  fire  burning 
with  brimstone"  (Be velation  19 :  20),  drawn  from 
this  same  Gehenna,  or  Valley  of  Hinnom,  burn- 
ing continually  with  brimstone.  The  expression, 
'^burning  with  brimstone,"  adds  force  to  the  sym- 
bol "fire",  to  express  the  utter  and  irrevocable 
destructiveness  of  the  second  death;  for  burn- 
ing brimstone  is  the  most  deadly  agent  known. 
Hov,'  reasonable,  too,  to  expect  that  Israel  would 
have  courts  and  judges  resembling  or  prefigur- 
ing the  judgments  of  the  next  age ;  and  that  the 
sentence  of  those  (figurative)  courts  of  that' 
(figurative)  people  under  those  (figurative) 
laws  to  that  (figurative)  abyss,  outside  that 
(figurative)  city,  would  largely  correspond  to 
the  (real)  sentences  of  the  (real)  court  and 
judges  in  the  next  age.  If  these  points  are  kept 
in  mind,  they  will  greatly  assist  us  in  under- 
standing the  words  of  our  Lord  in  reference  to 
Gehenna;  for  though  the  literal  valley  just  at 
hand  was  named  and  referred  to,  yet  His  words 
carry  with  them  lessons  concerning  the  future 
age  and  the  antitypieal  Gehenna — second  death. 

Shall  be  in  Danger  of  Gehenna.— Matt.  5 :  21, 22 

"Ye  have  heard  that  it  was  said  by  them  of  old 
time,  Thou  shalt  not  kill;  and  whosoever  shall 
kill  shall  be  amenable  to  the  judges;  but  I  say 
unto  you  that  whosoever  is  angry  with  his 
brother  without  a  cause  shall  [future — under  the 
regulations  of  the  real  kingdom]  be  amenable  to 
the  judges;  and  whosoever  shall  say  to  his 
brother,  Baca  [villain],  sliall  be  in  danger  of 
the  high  council  but  whosoever  shall  say,  Thou 
fool,  shall  be  in  danger  of  hell  [Gehenna]  fire." 

To  understand  these  references  to  council  and 
judges  and  Gehenna,  all  should  know  something 
of  Jewish  regulations.  Tlie  "Court  of  Judges" 
consisted  of  seven  men  (or  twenty-three — the 
number  is  in  dispute),  who  had  power  to  judge 
some  classes  of  crimes.  The  High  Council,  or 
Sanhedrin,  consisted  of  seventy-one  men  of  rec- 
ognized learning  and  ability.  Tliis  constituted 
the  highest  court  of  the  Jews,  and  its  supervi- 
sion was  over  the  gravest  offenses.  The  most 
serious  sentence  was  death ;  l)ut  certain  very  ob- 
noxious criminals  were  subjected  to  an  indignity 
after  death,  being  refused  burial  and  cast  with 


the  carcasses  of  dogs,  the  city  refuse,  etc.,  into 
Gehenna,  there  to  be  consumed.  The  object  of 
this  burning  in  Gehenna  was  to  make  the  crime 
and  the  criminal  detestable  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people,  and  signified  that  the  culprit  was  a  hope- 
less case.  It  must  be  remembered  that  Israel 
hoped  for  a  resurrection  from  the  tomb,  and 
hence  they  were  particular  in  caring  for  the 
corpses  of  their  dead.  Not  realizing  fuUy  God's 
power,  they  apparently  thought  that  He  needed 
their  assistance  to  that  extent.  (Exodus  13: 19; 
Hebrews  11 :  22 ;  Acts  7 :  15, 16)  Hence  the  de- 
struction of  the  body  in  Gehenna  aft^r  death 
(figuratively)  implied  the  loss  of  hope  of  future 
life  by  a  resurrection.  Thus  to  such  Gehenna 
represented  the  second  death  in  the  same  figura- 
tive way  that  they  as  a  people  represented  or 
illustrated  a  future  order  of  things  under  the 
New  Covenant. 

Notice  that  our  Lord,  in  the  above  words, 
pointed  out  to  them  that  their  construction  of 
the  law,  severe  though  it  was,  was  far  below  the 
real  import  of  that  law,  as  it  shall  be  interpreted 
under  the  real  kingdom  and  its  judges,  which 
theirs  only  typified.  He  shows  that  the  com- 
mand of  their  law,  "Thou  shalt  not  kill,"  reached 
much  farther  than  they  supposed;  that  mali- 
cious anger  and  vituperation  "shall  be"  consid- 
ered a  violation  of  God's  law,  under  the  New 
Covenant ;  and  that  such  as,  under  the  favorable 
conditions  of  that  new  age,  will  not  reform  so 
thoroughly  as  to  fidly  observe  God's  law  will  be 
counted  worthy  of  that  which  the  Gehenna  near 
them  typified — the  second  death.  However,  the 
strict  severity  of  that  law  will  be  enforced  only 
in  proportion  as  the  discipline,  advantages  and_ 
assistance  of  that  age,  enabling  each  to  comply 
■with  its  laws,  shall  be  disregarded. 

The  same  thought  is  continued  in 

Matthew  5 :  27  -  30 

"Ye  have  heard  . . .  But  I  say  unto  you  ...  It  is 
lietter  for  thee  to  lose  one  of  thy  members,  than 
that  thy  whole  body  should  be  cast  into  Ge- 
henna." 

Here  again  the  operation  of  God's  law  under 
the  New  Covenant  is  contrasted  with  its  opera- 
tion under  the  Old  or  Jewish  Covenant,  and  the 
lesson  of  self-control  is  urged  by  the  statement 
that  it  is  far  more  profitable  that  men  should  re- 
fuse to  gratify  depraved  desires  (though  these  be 
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dear  to  them  as  a  right  eye,  and  apparently  in- 
dispensable as  a  right  hand)  than  that  they 
should  gratify  these,  and  lose,  in  the  second 
death,  the  future  life  provided  through  the 
atonement  for  all  who  will  return  to  perfection, 
holiness  and  God. 

These  expressions  of  our  Lord  not  only  serve  to 
show  us  the  perfection  (Rom.  7 :12)  of  God's  law, 
and  how  fully  it  will  be  defined  and  enforced  in 
the  Millennium,  but  they  served  as  a  lesson  to 
the  Jews  also,  who  previously  saw  through 
Moses'  commands  only  the  crude  exterior  of  the 
law  of  God.  Since  they  found  it  difficult  in  their 
state  to  keep  inviolate  even  the  surface  signifi- 
cance of  the  law,  they  must  now  see  the  impossi- 
bility of  their  keeping  the  finer  meaning  of  the 
law  revealed  by  Christ.  Had  they  understood 
and  received  His  teaching  fully,  they  would  have 
cried  out,  Alas !  If  God  judges  us  thus,  by  the 
very  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart,  we  are 
all  unclean,  all  undone,  and  can  hope  for  naught 
but  condemnation  to  Gehenna  (to  uttei"  destruc- 
tion, as  brute  beasts).  They  would  have  cried, 
Show  us  a  greater  priesthood  than  that  of 
Aaron,  a  high  priest  and  teacher  able  fully  to 
appreciate  and  sj-mpathize  with  our  fallen  state 
and  inherited  weaknesses,  and  let  him  offer  for 
us  better  sacrifices,  and  apply  to  us  the^  needed 
greater  forgiveness  of  sin,  and  let  him  as  a 
great  physician  heal  us  and  restore  us,  so  that 
we  can  obey  the  perfect  law  of  God  frorn  our 
hearts.    Then  they  would  have  found  Christ. 

But  this  lesson  they  did  not  learn ;  for  the  ears 
of  their  understanding  were  "dull  of  hearing". 
Hence  they  knew  not  that  God  had  already  pre- 
pared the  very  priest  and  sacrifice  and  teacher 
and  physician  they  needed,  who  in  due  time  re- 
deemed those  under  the  typical  Law  Covenant, 
as  Well  as  all  not  under  it,  and  who  also  in  due 
time,  shortly,  will  begin  His  restoring  work — 
restoring  sight  to  the  blind  eyes  of  their  under- 
standing, and  hearing  to  their  deaf  ears.  Then 
the  "vail  shall  be  taken  away" — tlie  vail  of  ignor- 
ance, pride  and  human  wisdom  whioli  Satan  now 
uses  to  blind  the  world  to  God's  true  law  and 
true  plan  of  salvation  in  Christ. 

And  not  only  did  our  Lord's  teaching  here 
show  the  law  of  the  New  Covenant,  and  teach 
the  Jew  a  lesson,  but  it  is  of  benefit  to  the  gospel 
church  also.  In  proportion  as  we  learn  the  ex- 
actness of  God's  law,  and  what  would  constitute 


perfection  under  its  requirements,  we  see  that 
our  Redeemer  was  perfect,  and  that  we,  totally 
unable  to  commend  ourselves  to  God  as  keepers 
of  that  law,  can  fmd  acceptance  with  the  Father 
only  in  the  merit  of  our  Redeemer,  while  none 
can  be  of  that  "body",  covered  by  the  robe  of  His 
righteousness,  except  the  consecrated  who  en- 
deavor to  do  only  those  things  well  pleasing  to 
God,  which  includes  the  avoidance  of  sin  to  the 
extent  of  ability.  Yet  their  acceptability  with 
God  rests  not  in  their  perfection,  but  upon  the 
perfection  of  Christ,  so  long  as  they  abide  in 
Him.  These,  nevertheless,  are  beneficed  by  a 
clear  insight  into  the  perfect  law  of  God,  even 
though  they  are  not  dependent  on  the  perfect 
keeping  of  it.  They  delight  to  do  God's  will  to 
the  extent  of  their  ability,  and  the  better  they 
know  His  perfect  law,  the  better  they  are  able  to 
rule  themselves  and  to  conform  to  it.  So,  then, 
to  us  the  Lord's  words  have  a  lesson  of  value. 

The  point,'  however,  to  be  specially  noticed 
here  is  that  Gehenna,  which  the  Jews  knew,  and 
of  which  our  Lord  spoke  to  them,  was  not  a  lake 
of  fire  to  be  kept  burning  to  all  eternity,  into 
which  all  would  be  cast  who  get  "angry  with  a 
brother"  and  call  him  a  "fool".  No;  the  Jews 
gathered  no  such  extreme  idea  from  the  Lord's 
words.  The  eternal  torment  theory  was  un- 
kno\\Ti  to  them.  It  had  no  place  in  their  theol- 
ogy, as  will  be  seen.  It  is  a  comparatively 
modem  invention,  coming  down,  as  we  have 
sho\\ni,  from  apostasies  of  the  dark  ages.  The 
point  is  that  Gehenna  symbolizes  the  second 
death — utter,  complete  and  everlasting  destruc- 
tion. This  is  clearly  sho^^^l  by  its  being  con- 
trasted with  life  as  its  opposite.  "It  is  better 
for  thee  to  enter  into  life  halt,  or  maimed,  than 
otherwise  to  he  cast  into  Gehenna."  It  is  better 
that  you  should  deny  yourselves  sinful  gratifica- 
tions than  that  you  should  lose  all  future  life, 
and  perish  in  the  second  death. 

Able  to  Destroy  both  Soul  and  Body  in  Gehenna 
Matthew  10:28;  Luke  12:5 

'Fear  not  them  which  Idll  the  body,  but  are 
not  able  to  kill  the  soul:  but  rather  fear  him 
v.hich  is  able  to  destroy  both  soul  and  body  in 
hell  [Gehenna]."  See  also  another  account  of 
the  same  discourse  by  Luke — 12 :4,  5. 

Here  our  Lord  pointed  out  to  His  followers 
the  great  cause  they  had  for  courage  and  brav- 
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er>'  under  the  most  trying  ciccunistances.  They 
were  to  expect  persecution,  and  to  have  all  man- 
ner of  evil  spoken  against  them  falsely,  for  His 
sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  "good  tidings"  of 
•which  He  made  them  the  ministers  and  heralds ; 
yea,  the  time  would  come,  that  Avhosoever  would 
kill  them  would  think  that  he  did  God  a  service. 
Their  consolation  or  reward  for  this  was  to  be 
received,  not  in  the  present  life,  but  in  the  life  to 
come.  They  were  assured,  and  they  believed  that 
He  had  come  to  give  His  life  a  ransom  for  many, 
and  that  all  in  their  graves  must  in  consequence, 
in  due  time,  hear  the  Deliverers  voice  and  come 
forth,  either  to  reward  (if  their  trial  had  been 
passed  in  this  life  successfully),  or  to  future 
trial,  or  judgment,  as  must  be  the  case  with 
the  great  majority  who  do  not,  in  this  present 
life,  come  to  the  necessary  knowledge  and 
opportunity  essential  to  a  complete  trial. 

Under  present  conditions  men  are  able  to  kill 
our  bodies,  but  nothing  that  they  can  do  will  af- 
fect our  future  being  (soul),  which  God  has 
promised  shall  be  revived  or  restored  by  His 
power  in  the  resurrection  day — the  Millennial 
age.  Our  revived  souls  will  have  new  bodies 
(spiritual  or  natural — "to  each  seed  his  own 
[kind  of]  body"), and  these  none^^ill  have  liberty 
to  kill.  God  alone  has  power  to  destroy  utterly 
soul  and  body.  He  alone,  therefore,  should  be 
feared ;  and  the  opposition  of  men  even  to  the 
death  is  not  to  be  feared,-  if  thereby  we  gain 
divine  approval.  Our  Lord's  bidding  then  is: 
'Fear  not  them  Avhich  can  terminate  the  present 
(dying)  life  in  these  poor,  dying  bodies.  Care 
little  for  it,  its  food,  its  clothing,  its  pleasures, 
in  comparison  with  that  future  existence  or  being 
which  God  has  proWded  for  you,  and  which, 
if  secured,  may  be  your  portion  forever.  Fear 
not  the  threats,  or  looks,  or  acts  of  men,  whose 
power  can  expend  no  farther  than  the  present 
existence;  who  can  harm  and  kill  these  bodies, 
but  can  do  no  more.  Bather  have  respect  and 
deference  to  God,  with  Avhom  are  the  issues  of 
life  everlasting — fear  Him  who  is  able  to  de- 
stroy in  Gehenna,  the  second  death,  both  the 
present  dying  condition  and  all  hope  of  future 
existence.' 

Undying  Worms  and  Qucyichless  Fires 
Matthew  18:8,  9;  Mark  9:43-48 

Here  it  is  conclusively  shown  that  Gehenna  as 
a  figure  represented  the  second  death — the  utter 


destruction  which  must  ensue  in  the  case  of  all 
Avho,  after  having  fully  recei,ved' the  opportuni- 
ties of  a  future  being  or  existence  through  our 
Lord's  sacrifice,  prove  themselves  unworthy  of 
God's  gift,  and  refuse  to  accept  it,  by  refusing 
obedience  to  His  just  requirements.  For  it  does 
not  say  that  God  will  preserve  soul  or  body  in 
Gehenna,  but  that  in  it  He  caq  and  will  "destroy* 
both.  Thus  we  are  taught  that  any  who  are  con- 
denmed  to  the  second  death  are  hopelessly  and 
forever  blotted  out  of  existence. 

[Since  these  two  passages  refer  to  the  same 
discourse,  we  quote  from  Mark — pointing  out 
that  verses  44  and  46,  and  part  of  45,  are  not 
found  in  the  oldest  Greek  MSS.,  though  verse 
48,  which  reads  the  same,  is  in  all  manuscripts. 
We  quote  the  text  as  found  in  these  ancient  and 
reliable  MSS.]  "If  thy  hand  offend  thee,  cut  it 
off:  it  is  better  for  thee  to  enter  into  life 
maimed,  than  having  two  hands  to  go  into  Ge- 
henna, into  the'  fire  that  never  shall  be  quenched. 
And  if  thy  foot  offend  thee,  cut  it  off:  it  is  better 
for  thee  to  enter  halt  into  life,  than  having  two 
feet  to  be  cast  into  Gehenna.  And  if  thine  eye 
offend  thee,  pluck  it  out:  it  is  better  for  thee  to 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God  with  one  eye,  than 
having  two  eyes  to  be  cast  into  Gehenna,  where 
the  worm  dies  not  and  the  fire  is  not  quenched." 

After  reading  the  above,  all  must  agree  with 
the  prophet  that  our  Lord  opened  his  mouth  in 
figures  and  obscure  sayings.  (Psa.  78:2;  Matt. 
13 :35)  No  one  for  a  moment  supposes  that  our 
Lord  advised  the  people  to  mutilate  their  bodies 
by  cutting  off  their  limbs,  or  gouging  out  their 
eyes.  Nor  does  He  mean  us  to  understand  that 
the  injuries  and  disfigurements  of  the  present - 
life  will  continue  beyond  the  grave,  when  we 
shall  "enter  into  life".  The  Jews,  whom  our 
Lord  addressed,  having  no  conception  of  a  place 
of  everlasting  torment,  and  who  knew  the  word 
Gehenna  to  refer  to  the  valley  outside  their  city, 
which  was  not  a  place  of  torment,  nor  a  place 
where  any  living  thing  was  cast,  but  a  place  for 
the  utter  destruction  of  whatever  might  be  cast 
into  it,  recognized  the  Lord's  expression  regard- 
ing limbs  and  eyes  to  be  figurative,  and  knew  that 
Gehenna  also  was  used  in  the  same  figurative 
sense,  to  symbolize  utter  destruction. 

The  Lord  meant  simply  this :  'The  future  life, 
which  God  has  provided  for  redeemed  man,  is  of 
inestimable  value,  and  it  will  richly  pay  you  to 
make  any  sacrifice  to  receive  and  enjoy  that  life. 
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Shoxild  it  cost  even  an  eye,  a  hand  or  a  foot,  go 
that  to  all  eternity  you  would  be  obliged  to 
endure  the  loss  of  these,  yet  life  would  be  cheap 
at  even  such  a  cost.  Thatwould  be  better  farthan 
to  retain  your  members  and  lose  all  in  Gehenna.' 
Doubtless,  too,  the  hearers  drew  the  lesson  as 
applicable  to  all  the  affairs  of  life,  and  under- 
stood the  Master  to  moan  that  it  would  richly 
repay  them  to  deny  themselves  many  comforts, 
pleasures  and  tastes,  dear  to  them  as  a  right 
hand,  precious  as  an  eye,  and  serviceable  as  a 
foot,  rather  than  by  gratification  to  forfeit 
the  life  to  come  and  be  utterly  destroyed  in  Ge- 
henna— the  second  death. 

But  what  about  the  undying  worms  and  the 
unquenchable  fire? 

We  answer.  In  the  literal  Gehenna,  which  is 
the  basis  of  our  Lord's  illustration,  the  bodies  of 
animals,  etc.,  frequently  fell  upon  ledges  of 
rocks  and  not  into  the  fire  kept  burning  below. 
Thus  exposed,  these  would  breed  worms  and 
be  destroyed  by  them,  as  completely  and  as 
surely  as  those  which  burned.  No  one  was  al- 
lowed to  disturb  the  contents  of  this  valley; 
hence  the  worm  and  the  fire  together  completed 
the  work  of  destruction — the  fire  w;as  not 
quenched  and  the  worms  died  not.  This  would 
not  imply  a  never-ending  fire  nor  everlasting 
worms.  The  thought  is  that  the  worms  did  not 
die  off  and  leave  the  carcasses  there,  but  contin- 
ued and  completed  the  work  of  destruction.  So 
with  the  fire :  it  was  not  quenched,  it  burned  on 
untn  all  was  consumed.  Just  so  if  a  housf;  were 
ablaze  and  the  fire  could  not  be  controlled  or 
quenched,  but  burned  until  the  building  was  de- 
stroyed, we  might  properly  call  such  an  "un- 
quenchable fire". 

Our  Lord  wished  to  impress  the  thought  cf 
the  completeness  and  finality  of  the  second 
death,  sjTnbolized  in  Gehenna.  All  who  go  into 
the  second  death  will  be  thorougldy,  complet-ly 
and  forever  destroyed.  No  ransom  ^^nll  encr 
again  be  given  for  any  (Rom.  6:9):  for  nc^ne 
worthy  of  life  will  be  cast  into  the  second  death, 
or  lake  of  fire,  but  only  those  who  love  unright- 
eousness after  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth. 

Not  only  in  the  above  instances  is  the  second 
death  pointedly  illustrated  by  Gehenna,  but  it  is 
evident  that  the  same  Teacher  used  the  same 
figure  to  represent  the  same  thing  in  the  symbols 


of  Revelation,  though  there  it  is  not  called  Ge- 
henna, but  a  "'lake  of  fire". 

The  same  valley  was  once  before  used  as  a 
basis  of  a  discourse  by  tlxe  Prophet  Isaiah. 
(Isa.  6G:24)  Though  he  gives  it  no  name,  he  de- 
scribes it ;  and  all  should  notice  that  he  speaks, 
not  afe  some  with  false  ideas  might  expect,  of  bil- 
lions alive  in  flames  and  torture,  but  of  the  car- 
casses of  those  who  transgressed  against  the 
Lord,  who  are  thus  represented  as  utterly  _ 
destroyed  in  the  second  death. 

The  two  preceding  verses  show  the  time  when 
this  prophecy  will  be  fulfilled,  and  it  is  in  perfect 
harmony  with  the  symbols  of  Revelation;  for  it 
appertains  to  the  new  dispensation,  the  Millen- 
nium, the  "new  heavens  and  new  earth"  condi- 
tion of  things.  Then  all  the  righteous  will  see 
the  justice  as  well  as  the  wisdom  of  the  utter  de- 
struction of  the  incorrigible,  wilful  enemies  of 
righteousness,  as  it  is  written:  "They  shall  be 
an  abhorring  unto  all  flesh"*. 

Matthew  2Z:lo,  33 

The  class  here  addressed  were  not  the  heathen 
who  had  no  knowledge  of  the  truth,  nor  the  low- 
est and  most  ignorant  of  the  Jewish  nation,  but 
the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  outwardly  the  most 
religious,  and  the  leaders  and  teachers  of  the 
people.  To  these  our  Lord  said:  "How  can  ye 
escape  the  judgment  of  Gehenna?"  These  men 
were  hypocritical;  they  were  not  true  to  their 
convictions.  Abundant  testimony  of  the  truth 
had  been  borne  to  them,  but  they  refused  to  ac- 
cept it,  and  endeavored  to  counteract  its  influ- 
ence and  to  discourage  the  people  from  accept- 
ing it.  And  in  thus  resisting  the  holy  spirit  of 
light  and  truth,  they  were  hardening  their 
hearts  against  the  very  agency  which  God  de- 
signed for  their  blessing.  Hence  they  were 
wickedly  resisting  his  grace,  and  such  a  course, 
if  pursued,  must  eventually  end  in  condemna- 
tion to  the  second  death,  Gehenna.  Every  step 
in  the  direction  of  wilful  blindness  and  opposi- 
tion to  the  truth  makes  return  more  difficult,  and 
makes  the  wrongdoer  more  and'  more  of  the 
character  which  God  abhors,  and  which  the  sec- 
ond death  is  intended  to  utterly  destroy.  The 
Scribes  and  Pharisees  were  progressing  rapidly 
in  that  course :  hence  the  warning  inquiry  of  our 
Lord,  ••'Bow  can  ye  escape?"  etc.  The  sense  is 
this :  Although  you  boast  of  your  piety,  you  wUl 
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surely  be  destroyed  in  Gehenna,  unless  you 
change  your  course. 

Set  on  Fire  of  Gehenna — James  3 :6 

"So  [important]  is  the  tongue  among  our 
members,  that  it  defileth  the  whole  body,  and 
setteth  on  fire  the  course  of  nature,  and  [or 
when]  it  is  set  on  fire  of  Gehenna." 

Here,  in  strong,  symbolic  language,  the  Apos- 
tle points  out  the  great  and  bad  influence  of  an 
evil  tongue — a  tongue  set  on  fire  (figuratively) 
by  Gehenna  (figuratively).  For  a  tongue  to  be 
set  on  fire  of  Gehenna  signifies  that  it  is  set  go- 
ing in  evil  by  a  perverse  disposition,  self-willed, 
selfish,  hateful,  malicious,  the  sort  of  disposition 
which,  in  spite  of  knowledge  and  opportunity, 
unless  controlled  and  reformed,  will  be  counted 
worthy  to  be  destroyed — the  class  for  whom  the 
"second  death,"  the  real  'Hake  of  fire,"  the  real 
Gehenna,  is  intended.  One  in  that  attitude  may 
by  his  tongue  kindle  a  great  fire,  a  destructive 
disturbance,  which,  wherever  it  has  contact,  will 
work  evil  in  the  entire  course  of  nature.  A  few 
malicious  words  often  arouse  all  the  evil 
passions  of  the  speaker,  engender  the  same  in 
others  and  react  upon  the  first.  And  continu- 
ance in  such  an  evil  course  finally  corrupts  the 
entire  man,  and  brings  him  under  sentence  as 
utterly  unworthy  of  life. 

"Tartaroo"  Rendered  "Hell" 

The  Greek  word  tartaroo  occurs  but  once  in 
the  Scriptures,  and  is  translated  hell.  It  is 
found  in  2  Pet.  2 : 4,  which  reads  thus : 

"God  spared  not  the  angels  who  sinned,  but 
cast  [them]  doivn  to  hell  [tartaroo],  and  deliv- 
ered them  into  chains  of  darkness,  to  be  re- 
served unto  judgment." 

Having  examined  aU  other  words  rendered 
'Tiell"  in  the  Bible,  and  all  the  texts  in  which  they 
occur,  we  conclude  the  examination  with  this 
text,  which  is  the  only  one  in  which  the  word  tar- 
taroo occurs.  In  the  above  CLUOtation,  all  the 
words  shown  in  Italic  type  are  translated  from 
the  one  Greek  word  tartaroo.  Evidently  the 
translators  were  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to  trans- 
late the  word,  but  concluded  they  knew  where 
the  evil  angels  ought  to  be,  and  so  they  made 
bold  to  put  them  into  ''liell",  though  it  took  six 
words  to  t"\vist  the  idea  into  the  shape  they  had 
pr«-determined  it  must  take. 


The  word  tartaroo,  used  by  Peter,  very  close- 
ly resembles  Tartarus,  a  word  used  in  Grecian 
mythology  as  the  name  for  a  dark  abyss  or 
prison.  But  tartaroo  seems  to  refer  more  to  an 
act  than  to  a  place.  The  fall  of  the  ansels  who 
sinned  was  from  honor  and  dignity  into  dis- 
honor and  condemnation,  and  the  thought  seems 
to  be:  "God  spared  not  the  angels  who  sinned, 
but  degraded  them,  and,  delivered  them  into 
chains  of  darkness." 

This  certainly  agrees  with  the  facts  known  to 
us  through  other  Scriptures  for  these  fallen 
spirits  frequented  the  earth  in  the  days  of  our 
Lord  and  the  apostles.  Hence  they  were  not  cast 
down  in  some  place,  but  "down"  in  the  sense  of 
being  degraded  from  former  honor  and  liberty, 
and  restrained  under  darkiwsi^  as  by  a  chain. 
Whenever  these  fallen  spirits,  in  spiritualistic 
seances,  manifest  their  powers  through  medi- 
ums, pretending  to  be  certain  dead  human 
beings,  they  must  always  do  their  work  in  the 
dark,  because  darkness  is  the  chain  by  which 
they  are  bound  until  the  great  Millennitd  day  of 
judgment.  Whether  this  implies  that  in  the 
immediate  future  they  will  Ije  able  to  materialize 
in  daylight  is  difficult  to  determine.  If  so,  it 
would  greatly  increase  Satan's  power  to  blind 
and  deceive  for  a  short  season — until  the  Sun  of 
Righteousness  has  fully  risen  and  Satan  is  fully 
bound. 

Thus  we  close  our  investigation  of  the  Bible 
use  of  the  word  "hell".  Thank  God,  we  find  no 
such  place  of  everlasting  torture  as  the  creeds 
and  hymn-books  and  many  pulpits  erroneously 
teach.  Yet  we  have  found  a  "hell,"  Shed, 
Hades,  to  which  all  our  race  were  condemned-on 
account  of  Adam's  sin,  and  from  which  all  are 
redeemed  by  our  Lord's  death ;  and  that  "hell" 
is  the  tomb — the  death  condition.  And  we  find 
another  "hell"  (Gehenna — the  second  death — 
utter  destruction)  brought  to  our  attention  as 
the  final  i>€nalty  upon  all  who,  after  being  re- 
deemed and  brought  to  the  full  knowledge  of  the 
truth,  and  to  full  ability  to  obey  it,  shall  yet 
choose  death  by  choosing  a  course  of  opposition 
to  God  and  righteousness.  And  our  hearts  say, 
Amen !  "True  and  righteous  are  thy  ways,  thou 
King  of  nations !  Who  shall  not  venerate  theo, 
O  Lord,  and  glorify  thy  name!  For  thou  art 
entirely  holy.  And  all  nations  shall  come  and 
worship  before  thee,  because  thy  righteous  deal- 
ings are  made  manifest." — Bev.  15 : 3,  i. 
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JUVENILE   BIBLE   STUDY     - 

ONE  question  tor  each  dsy  is  provided  by  this  Journal.    The  pnrent  will  fliid  It  InterestlnR  and  helpful 
to  have  the  child  take  up  a  question  each  day  and  to  aid  it  in  finding  the  answer  In  the  Scriptures, 
thus  dereloplns  a  knowledge  of  the  Bible  and  learnlus  where  to  find  In  It  the  Information  which  is  desired. 


1.  What  did  the  unclean  animals  of  Peter's 

vision  representf 
Answer:  The  Gentile?.    See  Acts  10 :28. 

2.  Were    the    Jewish    converts    "astonished" 

because  God  had  visited  the  Gentiles? 
Answer:  See  Acts  10:45. 

3.  Were,  the  other  apostles  astonished  also? 
Answer:  See  Acts  11 :1  -  3. 

4.  What  is  meant  by  the  expression  "they  of  the 

circumcision"? 
Answer :  The  Jews. 

5.  Has  God  been  trying  to  convert  the  world? 
Answer:  No;  for  God  is  almighty  and  all  wise,  and 

does  just  what  He  plans  to  do.    See  Isa.  55:10,  11. 

6.  Then  what  has  God  been  doing  during  the 

Gospel  age? 
Answer:  See  Acts  13:14. 

7.  When  a  young  man  takes  out  from  a  certain 

family  a  girl  "for  his  name",  what  does  the 
phrase  mean? 
Answer ;  He  takes  her  for  his  bride. 


8.  To  "take  out  of  them"  a  bride  implies  what? 
Answer:  That  there  wer^  others  in  the  family  whom 

he  did  not  take  as  his  bride. 

9.  Would  this  imply  that  he  hated  the  others 
and  had  no  favors  for  them? 

.\nswer:  No. 

10.  When  Isaac  took  Rebecca  did  other  members 
of  her  family  receive  gifts  also?    . 

Answer :  Sec  Genesis  24 :  3?. 

11.  What  does  the  word  Christ  mean? 
Answer:  Anointed. 

12.  Is  the  title  Christ  applied  to  Jesus  alone  or 

is  it  also  applied  to  the  true  church? 
Answer:  See  Romans  12:  5  ;  1  Corinthians  13:  12,  27. 

13.  In  olden  times  were  persons  anointed  to  be 

kings? 
Answer:  See  1  Samuel  13:1. 

14.  Was  David  anointed  to  be  king  some  time 
before  he  actually  became  king? 

Answer :  Yes ;  about  seven  years  before.    See  1  Sam- 
uel 16 :13  ta2  Samuel  2 :4. 
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Americans  Lost  Liberties — A  Symposium 

(Part    One) 


BORN  in  the  throes  of  revolution,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  rests 
not  upon  bayonets,  the  divine  right  of  kings,  the 
sanction  of  ecclesiastical  politicians  or  the 
tyranny  of  financial  potentates,  but  upon  the 
^\ill  of  the  American  people,  a  ■v\-ill  which 
functions  at  the  ballot  box  in 
obedience  to  public  opinion. 
If  the  time  ever  comes,  or  if 
it  has  already  come,  when  in 
America  the  right  of  free 
and  public  discussion  of  all 
questions  is  forbidden,  and  a 
rule  of  force  or  craft  or  both 
takes  the  place  of  the  rule  of 
reason,  then  the  American 
Republic  as  a  democracy 
ceases  to  exist.  We  give  a 
few  cpxotations,  which  might 
be  multiplied  indefinitely, 
showing  the  truth  of  these 
statements. 

"They  that  can  give  up  essen- 
tial liberty  to  obtain  a  little  tem- 
porary safety  deserve  neither 
liberty  nor  safety." — Benjamin 
Franklin. 

"It  is  a  Constitutional  right  of  this  people  to  canvass 
public  measures  and  public  men.  This  privilege  I  shall 
defend  in  time  of  war  and  in  time  of  peace." — Daniel 
AVebster. 

"How  shall  \vc.  ercr  learn  toleration  for  what  wc  do  not 
believe  ?  The  last  lesson  a  man  ever  learns  is  that  liberty 
of  thought  and  speech  is  the  right  for  all  mankind; 
that  the  man  who  denies  every  artiofe  of  our  creed  is 


Every  Order-Loving 

person  should  read  "The  Dis- 
tress of  Nations,  Cause — Remedy;" 
and  "TJxe  Beast  at  War",  in  a 
subsequent  issueof  this  Journal, 
by  Judge  Rutherford. 


Explanatory  Note 

Tlio  sliortage  of  p;ipor  ?:U1]  rontinnpf>,  hnt 
bc?:iT3Ttins  October  lirst  TiiE  Got,i>f..\  Agk 
v.ill  rosunic  itfl  ii^iual  size  and  increase  t!ic 
rrice  fifty  cents  to  cover  the  frrcatJy  In- 
CT'oased  costs.  This  will  make  the  |)rice  after 
October  first  .f2.00  in  the  Tnited  States  and 
•52. no  in  Canada  and  in  foreiftn  territory. 
Menntiine,  ho\Tever,  snbscriptien'^  and  re- 
newals «iU  be  accepted,  nntil  September 
thirtieth  inclu.sire,  at  the  pie;-ent  price — ■ 
$1.50 domestic,  and  S2.00  CanadaandforeiKn. 


to  be  allowed  to  preach  just  as  often  and  just  as  loud  as 
ourselves.  A\'e  have  learned  this — have  been  taught  it 
by  poi-secution  on  the  question  of  slavery.  No  matter 
whose  the  lips  that  would  speak  they  must  be  free  and 
unjiagged.  Let  us  rcmembor  that  he  does  not  really 
believe  his  own  opinions  who  dares  not  give  free  scope 
to  his  opponent."— \yendell  I'hillips,  at  the  twentieth 
anniversary  of  the  Garrison  mob 
in  Boston. 

"If  there  is  one  thing  we  love 
more  than  another  in  the  United 
States,  it  is  that  every  man  should 
have  the  privilege  unmolested  to 
utter  the  convictions  of  his  mind." 
— Woodrow  Wilson,  President  of 
the  United  States. 

"I  have  a  right,  I  think,  to 
advocate  in  the  way  of  free  speech, 
the  altering  and  reforming  of  this 
Government  of  ours  into  either  a 
socialism  or  a  monarchy  if  I 
choose'  to  do  so;  and  no  law  of 
this  country  should  close  my 
mouth." — Thomas  E.  Marshall, 
Vice-President  of  the  United 
States,  in  address  to  representa- 
tives of  The  Associated  Press, 
Waldorf  -  Astoria  Hotel,  New 
York,  AprU  20,  1920. 
"To  punish  men  for  their  beliefs  is  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  American  institutions  and  American  history. 
It  is  right  to  punish  overt  acts;  but  the  only  way  to 
deal  with  beliefs  is  to  meet  them,  expose  their  fallacy 
and  present  the  facts  which  prove  them  wrong.  That 
is  the  American  way." — Calvin  Coolidge,  Governor  of 
ilassachuseits.  Republican  candidate  for  Vice-President 
of  the  United  States.  ^ 

"The  tendency  to  crave  and  assert  arbitrary'  power,  to 
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use  power — either  economic  or  political  power — ruth- 
lessly, is  more  apparent  with  us  than  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  liberty.  The  true  method  is  to  trust  the  truth 
to  find  the  remedy.  Does  a  grievance  exist  ?  If  it  does 
not.  then  show  that  it  does  not.  If  it  is  exaggerated, 
limit  it  to  the  facts.  To  the  degree  that  it  exists,  search 
for  the  remedy.  If  a  wrong  remedy  is  proposed,  expose 
it.  If  the  remedy  proposed  is  worse  than  the  grievance, 
demonstrate  it.  The  motto  for  democracy  must  be, 
Educate,  educate,  educate.  You  can  find  no  other 
security  than  the  conscience  and  intelligence  of  the 
people,"  [The  purpose  of  this  journal  is  to  educate  the 
people.] 

"But  you  cannot  at  once  educate  and  stifle  opinion. 
There  is  hope  in  the  free  air.  There  is  tonic  in  confi- 
dence in  ultimate  success  of  what  you  strongly  believe 
to  be  true ;  but  the  policy  of  denying  free  expression  of 
political  opinions  is  death  to  the  Eepnblic;  for  that 
expression  is  its  vital  force.  The  practice  of  putting 
large  discretionary  powers  at  the  disposal  of  officers 
needs  a  curb.  The  patriot  in  peace  demands  a  govern- 
ment upon  established  pri^iciples ;  and  he  should  alv/ays 
be  ready  to  contest  officialism  and  bureaucracy,  with  its 
readiness  to  suppress  individual  freedom  by  capricious 
administrative  action  and  to  install  in  departments  of 
a  supposed  free  government  what  is  nothing  short  of  a 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

"The  law  has  no  business  whatever  to  interfere  with 
any  individual's  opinion  nor  with  any  organization  to 
epread  that  opinion.  Opinion  is  absolutely  free  in  this 
country.  In  so  far  as  it  is  not  we  are  defective  in  liberty, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  our  inalienable  rights. 
If  I  attack  a  priest,  the  courts  should  punish  me  for 
plain  assault,  and  not  for  being  a  Presbyterian." — Dr. 
Frank  Crane,  noted  editorial  writer,  in  the  New  York 
Globe. 

Suppression  of  Free  Speech 

"1X7 E  CAN  scarcely  afford  to  ignore  snch 
»  '  instances  of  suppression  of.  free  speech  as 
that  at  Ardmore,  Oklahoma,  where  United 
States  Senator  James  A.  Eeed  was  rotten- 
egged,  and  the  electric  wires  were  cut,  when  he 
attempted  to  give  an  address  on  the  League  of 
Nations. 

We  certainly  cannot  pass  by  in  silence  the 
worse  offense  at  Ortonville,  Minnesota, 
-November  17,  1919,  when  Congressman  Ernest 
Lundeen  was  arrested  by  Sheriff  Gowan  as  he 
■was  about  to  begin  his  speech  on  the  same 
Stibject,  was  taken  to  the  railway  station,  pushed 
into  a  refrigerator  car  and  the  door  locked,  and 


was   rescued   only   after   the   train  had   gone 
twenty  miles. 

And  in  no  possible  way  can  we  afford  to  pass 
by  such  a  calm,  dispassionate  arraignment  as 
is  contained  in  the  address  of  Frank  I.  Cobb, 
editor  of  the  New  York  World,  December  11, 
1919,  before  the  Women's  City  Club  of  New 
York.  Mr.  Cobb  is  now  acknowledged  as  the 
greatest  newspaper  man  in  America;  and  his 
Avords,  from  which  we  make  selections,  are  those 
of  a  thoughtful  and  experienced  man.  He  said : 

"Thomas  Jefferson  said  that  'The  spirit  of  resistance 
to  government  is  so  valuable  on  certain  occasions  th&t  I 
wish  it  always  to  be  kept  alive.  It  will  often  be  exercised 
when  wTong,  but  better  so  than  not  to  be  exercised  at 
all.'  If  the  author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
were  to  utter  such  a  sentiment  today  the  Post  Office 
Department  could  exclude  him  from  the  mail;  grand 
juries  could  indict  him  for  sedition  and  criminal  syndi- 
calism ;  legislative  committees  could  seize  his  private 
papers  and  search  them  for  evidence  of  Bolshevism,  and 
United  States  Senators  would  be  clamoring  for  hia 
deportation  on  the  ground  that  he  had  been  tainted  with 
the  ribald  doctrines  of  the  French  Revolution,  and 
should  be  sent  back  to  live  with  the  rest  of  the  terrorists." 

"This  theory  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  government  to 
protect  the  people  from  propaganda  is  Prusaianism.  It 
v/as  the  gospel  of  his  Imperial  Majesty,  the  German 
Kaiser." 

"The  moment  that  a  republican  form  of  government 
sets  itself  up  as  the  nursemaid  of  the  people,  to  train 
their  immature  minds  to  suit  its  own  purposes,  and  to 
guard  them  from  all  influences  that  it  considers  con- 
taminating, we  already  have  a  revolution  and  a  revolu- 
tion backward,  a  revolution  by  usurpation." 

"God  forbid  that  our  supreme  achievement  in  this 
war  should  be  the  Prussianizing  of  ourselves." 

"The  policy  of  repression  that  has  been  generally 
adopted  by  governors,  mayors  and  police  officials — in 
some  cases  by  federal  authority — to  meet  this  propa- 
ganda of  radicalism  is  fatal.  Two  thousand  years  of 
history  bear  witness  to  its  folly.  Nobody  ever  succeeded 
in  bettering  the  weather  by  putting  the  thermometer 
in  jail,  and  nobody  will  ever  remove  the  causes  of  unrest 
and  discontent  by  trying  to  suppress  their  manifesta- 
tions." 

The  Times-Independent  of  Streator,  Illinois, 
after  noting  the  attempt  made  in  that  city  to 
suppress  a  lecture  on  economics  by  Scott 
Nearing,  and  after  admitting  that  though  not 
an  advocate  of  Nearing's  philosophy  the  editor 
had  received  great  benefit  from  the  address  and 
wished  that  every  person  in  the  city  might  ha^ 
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enjoyed  it,  concluded  with  the  following  obser- 
vation : 

"We  fought  the  -war  to  kill  tyranny  and  despotism. 
We  seem  now  to  be  in  danger  of  establishing  the  most 
sinister  of  all  tyrannies,  a  dictatorship  of  force  1o  curb 
the  free,  spontaneous  expression  of  ideas.  We  are  getting 
hysterical  and  losing  our  sense  of  perspective,  damning 
everybody  who  does  not  wear  a  conventional  label.  It  is 
one  thing  to  deport  aliens  who  repudiate  our  institutions 
and  preach  violent  resistance  to  them  and  quite  another 
to  look  with  suspicion  on  every  liberal-minded  person 
who  seeks  drastic  reforms,  instead  of  being  content  to 
platitudinize  about  them." 

Debauchment  of  the  Press 

PEEHAPS  the  worst  fonn  of  suppression  of 
free  speech  is  that  form  of  suppression 
which  silences  important  news,  information  of 
vital  interest  to  all  the  people  because  it  affects 
them  financially  or  socially  or  spiritually,  and 
which  by  artificial  playing  up  of  murders,  sports 
and  other  items  of  little  or  no  real  value  keeps 
the  people  from  giving  any  serious  attention  to 
the  things  that  are  of  real  importance  to  them. 

But  the  debauchment  of  the  press  goes  further 
than  the  suppression  of  important  news  and  the 
magnifying  of  unimportant  news.  There  is 
almost  no  limit  to  the  damage  that  can  be  done 
to  a  just  cause  by  its  deliberate  misrepresenta- 
tion heralded  to  millions  of  people  through 
thousands  of  widely  circulated  sheets  in  the 
same  way  and  on  the  same  day. 

Mr.  Cobb,  in  the  great  address  to  which  we 
have  referred,  even  went  so  far  as  to  say  that 
during  the  war  "Government  suppressed  the 
truth,  government  distorted  the  truth;  govern- 
ment lied  glibly  and  magnificently  when  occasion 
seemed  to  require". 

Not  out  of  harmony  with  Mr.  Cobb's  statement 
is  that  of  Judge  George  W.  Anderson  in  an 
address  before  the  Harvard  Liberal  Club  in 
Boston  in  January.  Judge  Anderson  was 
District  Attorney  in-Boston  while  the  scare  over 
German  spies  was  at  its  height,  and  therefore 
had  the  best  of  opportunities  to  know  the  facts. 
He  said :  - 

"I  assert  as  my  best  judgment,  grounded  on  the  infor- 
mation that  I  can  get,  that  more  than  99%  of  the  adver- 
tised and  reported  pro-German  plots  never  existed.  I 
think  it  is  time  that  publicity  was  given  to  this  xiev.:  I 
doubt  the  Bed  menace  having  more  basis  in  fact  that 
the  prQ-Grennan  peril.    I  assert  the  significant  fact  that 


many  of  the  same  persons  and  newspapers  that  were 
faking  pro-German  plots  are  now  promoting  'the  lied 
Terror'.  There  are  Eeds;  probably  there  are  dangejous 
Reds.  But  they  are  not  half  as  dangerous  as  the  prating 
pseudo-patriots  who  under  the  guise  of  Americanisni  are 
preaching  murder,  'shooting-at-sumrise',  and  to  whom 
our  church  parlors  and  other  public  forums  have  hitherto 
been  open." 

In  view  of  what  happened  in  the  primaries  of 
Michigan  and  other  states  no  one  doubts  that  if 
the  voters  of  the  Bepublican  party  could  have 
had  their  way  they  would  have  chosen  as  their 
candidate  for  President  Hiram  W.  Johnson,' 
United  States  Senator  from  California;  but  he 
is  not  as  acceptable  to  Wall  Street  as  a  man  who 
Tvill  stand  in  any  position  mthout  hitching,  and 
who  can  be  trusted  to  do  at  all  times  exactly  as 
he  is  told  by  the  men  higher  up.  Senator 
Johnson,  in  a  speech  delivered  January  13, 1920, 
before  the  Brooklyn  Bepublican  County  Com- 
mittee, gave  his  opinion  of  the  condition  of  a 
large  section  of  the  press  in  this  country  in  the 
following  remarks: 

"The  fathers  of  this  country  recognized,  and  none, 
since  has  dared  to  differ  with  them,  that  a  republic  snch 
as  ours,  where  legitimate  op tuion  of  the  majority  rules, 
can  last  only  as  long  as  there  is  freedom  of  speech, 
freedom  of  the  press  and  the  right  of  the  people 
peaceably  to  assemble.  Public  opinion  is  formed  by  a 
free  press,  peaceable  assemblage  and  free  speech.  Censor- 
ship, propaganda  and  big  business  interests  have  ifiAde 
of  a  large  part  of  the  press  anything  but  the  medinro  of 
expression  of  legitimate  and  honest  public  opinion.  We 
must,  therefore,  the  more  zealously  guard  free  speech 
and  the  right  of  peaceable  assemblage.  We  can  oontinue 
as  a  republic  only  by  free  public  opinion." 

"Censorship  and  governmental  propaganda  fir?t  oar- 
tail  and  limit  freedom  and  then  destroy  it.  In  the  last 
few  years  we  have  been  filching  from  taxpayers  milUons 
of  money  for  governmental  propaganda,  not  to  diaeeuai- 
nate  information,  but  to  hide  defects  and  deficiemeieB 
and  to  praise  what  was  not  always  praiseworthy.  If  toy 
group,  even  a  governmental  group,  has  the  ri^ht  with 
the  public  funds  to  feed  misinformation  to  the  people, 
the  shackling  of  freedom  is  not  fax  distant." 

Dangers  of  Suppressing  Free  Speech 

THE  statement  of  Benjamin  Franklin  is  still 
true  that  "Freedom  of  speech  is  a  principal, 
pillar  of  free  government ;  when  this  support  is 
taken  away  the  constitution  of  a  free  society  is 
dissolved  and  tyranny  is  erected  on  its  ruins'*. 
The  worst  of  it  is  that  the  Mnd  of  tyranny  tliat 
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is  inevitable  is  not  evident  on  the  surface.  A 
"benevolent"  tyrant  who  honestly  believes  that 
radical  papers  should  be  suppressed  in  the 
interests  of  all  the  people  thereby  extends  an 
urgent  invitation  to  the  radicals  to  get  into 
power  by  fair  means  or  foul,  and  when  they  do 
get  into  power  to  suppress  all  the  reactionary 
papers.  It  was  noteworthy  at  Berlin  that  the 
first  seizures  by  the  radicals  Avere  the  newspaper 
offices.  In  a  message  to  Congress  President 
Wilson  has  said  pointedly  and  truthfully :  "The 
seed  of  revolution  is  repression". 

Another  natural  effect  of  an  atteinpt  at  sup- 
pression is  the  common  knowledge  of  students  of 
history  that  every  effort  to  suj^press  a  teaching 
greatly  extends  the  influence  of  that  teaching 
because  it  whets  the  public's  curiosity  in  the 
doctrines  banned.  AVhen  the  Germans  invaded 
Belgium  and  suppressed  all  the  Belgian  papers, 
one  paper  managed  to  live  on  for  four  years, 
during  the  entire  time  of  the  occupancy  of  the 
country.  This  paper.  La  Libre  Belgiqve,  was 
A^Titten,  jirinted  and  circulated  under  the  very 
noses  of  the  Germans,  pasted  on  the  Avails  of 
their  apartments  and  even  carried  into  the 
prisons  and  circulated  among  the  inmates  right 
while  an  army  of  spies  Avas  hunting  for  those 
responsible  for  its  publication,  and  sentences  of 
fifteen  years  in  prison  aAvaited  the  guilty  if 
found.  Similarly,  Avhen  Avorkers  in  Seattle  con- 
cluded they  Avere  not  given  proper  opportunity 
for  the  exercise  of  free  speech,  they  found  an 
.  opportunity  to  exercise  their  prerogatives  by 
purchasing  a  plot  of  fifty  acres  of  land  just 
outside  of  the  city ;  and  here,  on  occasion,  eight 
thousand  people  have  assembled  in  the  open  to 
hear  such  subjects  discusseft  as  one  may  hear 
any  Sunday  afternoon  in  Hj'de  Park,  in  the 
center  of  the  great  cit^'^  of  London,  without  any 
interference  from  anybody. 

It  is  unfavorable  conditions  and  not  unfavor- 
able AA'ords  that  lead  to  discontent.  The  expres- 
sion of  the  discontent  in  Avords  is  a  safety  valve 
against  expression  in  deeds.  Almost  any  person, 
ynth.  even  a  moderate  amount  of  brains,  per- 
ceives the  utility  of  a  safety  valve  and  knoAvs 
the  futility  of  attempting  to  do  aAvay  AAuth  the 
unpleasant  noises  it  sometimes  makes.  We  give 
a. number  of  expressions  on  this  subject  from 
sources  that  should  command  respect: 
"No  people,  no  institiition  whose  histoi-y  is  recorded 


in  the  annals  of  ciA'ilization,  that  ever  sought  saf  etty  upon 
the  road  of  intolerance  survived,  or  deserved  to  surviye. 
That  road  was  laid  out  by  bigotrjr,  inspired  by  indolence, 
abetted  by  stagnation.  It  is  lighted  by  the  flickering 
fires  of  fanaticism.  It  is  not  the  road  for  us." — Bulletin 
of  The  American  Exchange  National  Bank. 

"Why  are  some  of  us  so  afraid  today  to  let  its 
[democracy's]  aims  and  methods  be  OA'erhauled?  Mob 
mind,  repression  and  fanatic  denunciation  of  radicalism 
are  no  way  to  correct  maladjustments.  To  remedy  the 
shortcomings  of  democracy  by  suppressing  freedom  of 
discussion  is  like  burning  doAvn  the  house  to  destroy 
the  rats." — Professor  David  Saville  Muzzey,  of  Columbia 
University,  April  '?.5,  1920.. 

"Xo  problem  can  be  intelligently  solved  in  a  represen- 
tative democracy  without  the  fullest  and  freest  discus- 
sion. We  must  rely  for  our  political  aAd  economic 
stability — for  the  permanence  of  our  institutions— -not 
upon  the  prosecuting  attorney  and  the  jailer,  but  upon 
that  organized  self-control,  Avhich  is  both  the  substance 
and  the  soul  of  popular  government.  I  am  well  aware 
that  unrestricted  freedom  of  speech  in  respect  to  political 
and  economic  matters  may  often  be  a  nuisance  and  niiay 
sometimes  be  a  menace ;  but  life  is  filled  with  nuisances 
and  menaces,  and  clumsy  attempts  to  cure_.  them  by 
drastic  remedies  have  uniformly  proved  worse  than  the 
disease." — Frank  I.  Cobb,  Editor  of  the  New  York 
World,  in  an  address  before  the  Economic  Club  of  New 
York. 

"Ours  is  a  government  by  public  opinion  and  its  pros- 
perity depends  on  the  freedom  of  forces  which  mold 
public  opinion.  If  you  deny  to  a  group  of  men  the 
right  to  say  w  hat  you  think  is  wrong,  it  Avill  not  be  long 
before  you  will  lose  the  right  to  say  what  you  think  is 
right.  You  can  retain  freedom  of  speech  for  yourself 
only  by  granting  it  to  others.  Defense  of  their  freedom 
is  self-defense.  When  men  are  emotionally  stirred  over 
real  or  supposed  wrongs  they  need  the  safety  valve  which 
speech  gives  them.  It  may  be  dangerous  to  permit  some 
opinions  to  be  expressed;  it  is  more  dangerous  not  to 
permit  them  to  be  expressed.  The  attempt  to  prevent 
an  explosion  in  the  boiler  by  sitting  on  the  safety  valve 
is  obviously  futile  and  foolish.  It  invites  disaster. 
'Suppression  is  the  seed  of  revolution.'  History  has 
demonstrated  it." — Dr.  Henry  E.  Jackson,  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education. 

"Thoughtful  individuals  assumed  as  a  matter  of  course 
that  as  soon  as  the  war  ended  the  free  expression  of 
opinion  would  be  resumed.  They  took  it  for  granted 
that  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  free  speeeh  and  free 
assemblage  and  a  free  })ress  Avere  as  sound  as  ever,  and 
that  no  one  Avould  dispute  them  in  time  of  peace.  But 
there  have  been  two  unexpected  and  alarming  develop- 
ments in  this  connection.  The  first  is  that  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  people  seem,  as  a  result  of  the  suspen- 
sion of  their  habii  of  thinking,  to  have  lost  that  habit. 
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Their  mental  faculties  seem  to  have  atrophied  from 
disuse. 

"The  second  is  that  an  even  larger  proportion  of  the 
people  have  grown  so  accustomed  to  censorship  and 
suppression  that  they  want  these  continued.  They  don't 
want  free  speech  and  free  assemblage  and  a  free  press 
any  more.  It  doesn't  occur  to  them  that  wliile  the  ideas 
which  are  now  being  suppresseci  are  obnoxious  to  them, 
the  day  will  surely  come,  if  the  principle  of  suppression 
is  established,  wlien  ideas  of  their  own  \\ill  be  denied 
utterance.  The  Eussian  monarchists  were  highly  agree- 
able to  the  institution  of  a  censorship  under  the  Czar; 
they  are  not  so  pleased  with  the  censorship  established 
by  Lenine." 

Is  American  Liberty  To  Be  Destroyed? 

UNITED  STATES  Senator  Joseph  I.  France, 
in  an  article  in  the  New  York  Atnerican, 
January  14,  1920,  gave  in  caustic  language  his 
opinion  of  the  forces  which  have  been  working 
together,  and  are  still  working  together,  in  a 
conspiracy  to  destroy  the  last  vestiges  of 
American  liberty  and  to  make  this  a  land  in 
which  only  special  interests  dare  have  a  word  to 
say  about  how  things  sliould  be  done,  no  matter 
what  the  efforts  or  sufferings  or  achievements 
of  others  on  behalf  of  the  common  people  may 
have  been.     He  said: 

"And  now  we  see,  0  strange  and  self -revealing  incon- 
sistency, these  same  stone-faced,  bone-lieaded  and  hard- 
hearted Bourbon  reactionaries  who,  but  a  few  short 
weeks  ago  in  holy  surplices,  witli  deep  emotion,  were 
with  such  cant  and  smug  phrase  telling  us  tliat  we  were 
now  our  brother's  keeper,  advocating  the  policy  of 
cleansing  our  own  country,  not  by  the  educational  eradi- 
cation of  false  doctrines  from  the  unfortunate  minds 
which  dwell  in  darkness;  not  by  the  disinfecting  power 
of  free  discussion ;  not  by  the  resistless  power  of  reason, 
but  by  ruthless  repression  of  violence  and  the  wholesale 
deportation  of  the  undesirable  unfortunates." 

On  the  Senate  floor,  at  about  the  same  time, 
this  great  statesman  said: 

"We  fought  for  democracy  and  liberty,  and  we  are 
threatened  with  losing  both.  The  Espionage  Act  should 
be  repealed.  If  we  would  restore  the  liberties  which  the 
American  people  enjoyed  before  the  v.'ar,  discontent 
wovild  be  very  largely  dissipated.  The  cure  for  discon- 
tent is  not  less  liberty,  but  more  liberty.  Autocracy  is 
government  by  repression.  Democracy  is  government 
by  discussion.  We  'have  been  substituting  repression  for 
discussion.  While  we  were  democratizing  the  rest  of  the 
world  v,'e  have  been  autocratizing  ourselves." 

Laurence  Housman,  noted  British  author,  in 
a  sarcastic  letter  printed  in  the  New  York 


Times,  May  23,  1920,  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  there  is  vast  difference  between  an  active, 
l^ulsating,  vital  liberty  and  a  liberty  which,  he 
suggests,  is  merely  a  "statue"  of  one  that  has 
really  ceased  to  exist.  He  makes  a  p^ay  upon 
words  by  referring  to  our  "Statue  of  Liberty" 
as  being  only  a  statue  of  what  we  once  had.  Of 
what  he  learned  had  happened  in  the  United 
States  within  a  few  months  prior  to  his  visit  he 
told : 

"Hov>'  at  the  fiat  of  a  certain  'legion'  lawful  public 
meetings  were  forbidden;  how  difficult  it  was  in  certain 
states  for  colored  men  to  obtain  even  a  semblance  of 
their  legal  rights;  how  certain  labor  demonstrators  in 
the  Far  West  had  been  shot  down  from  a  landing  stage, 
tried  for  their  own  murder,  acquitted  and  released,  but 
none  of  their  self-confessed  assailants  charged  in  their 
place;  how  Social iste  elected  by  the  people  were  not 
allowed  to  take  their  seats;  how  police  raiders  made 
domiciliary  search  without  warrant ;  how  arrest,,  apd 
imprisonment  of  suspects  for  deportation  took  place  with 
so  little  regard  for  legal  sanction  that  a  judge  from  the 
bench  denounced  the  whole  process  as  an  outrage  upon 
the  Constitution;  how  for  months  at  one  big  industrial 
center  the  local  authorities  denied  to  organized  labor  Ihfe 
right  to  hold  open  meetings  as  'not  conducive  to  the 
])ublic  welfare' ;  how  for  testing  out  that  right  as  guar- 
anteed by  the  Constitution  (after  applying  for  a  permit 
and  being  refused)  six  men  were  sent  to  jail  for  a 
month." 

Suppression  of  Economic  Discussion 

WHAT  subject  is  it  that  today  is  on  every- 
body's lips  I — The  industrial  situation,  is 
it  nott  What  subject  is  it  that  workingmen  and 
other  men  ought  to  discuss  until  they  a,rrive  at 
basic  truths? — The  relations  of  master  arid 
workmen,  is  it  not?  Here  is  what  the  Church 
Tjcague  of  Industrial  Democracy,  a  national 
organization  composed  of  liberal  members  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  had  to  say  on 
this  matter  in  the  Baltimore  News  of.  May  1, 
1920 ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  read  the  statement 
without  admiring  the  courage  of  the  noble- 
minded  men  who  made  the  manifesto  (and  paid 
for  its  insertion  at  advertising  rates).  The 
statement  follows ; 

"The  defense  of  these  constitutional,  time-honored 
rights  thus  falls  upon  some  who  are  opprobriously  called 
radicals.  It  seems  at  first  to  be  a  curious  paradox.  A 
conservative  press,  bench,  bar  and  pulpit  hound  the 
officials  who  are  sworn  to  uphold  the  laws  not  to  be  too 
squeamish  about  the  legality  of  their  acts;  and  subserv- 
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lent  officials  hot  unwillingly  invade  the  home,  club  the 
defenseless,  use  evidence  obtained  illegally,  flout  the 
spirit  of  the  Constitution  and  even  the  letter  of  the  law. 
Judges,  generals,  prosecuting  attorneys,  editors,  candi- 
dates for  high  office,  university  officials,  constabulary 
and  detectives  vie  with  one  another  in  their  incitement 
to  revolutionary  and  lawless  acts. 

"There  are  evidences  of  social  breakdown  which  we 
cannot  afford  to  ignore.  There  is  dead  festering  tissue 
to  be  removed  from  the  wounds  of  the  body  politic.  At 
this  very  moment  ideas  are  taking  shape  in  the  minds 
of  common  men  everywhere,  which  shovild  freely  be 
aIl<?W€d  to  make  their  way,  if  they  can,  into  laws  and 
itgxilations.  Their  champions  are  pioneers,  statesmen, 
saber  builders,  forerunners  of  a  new  and  better  social 
order.  Old  things  mil  pass  aM-ay;  and  the  foolish, 
scared  people  who  are  trying  to  hold  on  to  them  are  not 
true  conservatives  at  all,  but  blind  and  reckless  revolu- 
.tipBists,  instinctively  ready  to  tip  over  the  table  when 
th«y  do  not  like  the  way  the  game  is  going,  crying  out 
for  new  laws — ^not  to  meet  a  need,  but  to  prevent 
reformers  from  pointing  out  a  need  and  from  talking 
about  remedies." 

Wiat  is  the  meaning  of  the  expression  so 
often  and  so  gliby  quoted,  "One-hnndred-percent 
American"?  Does  it  mean  a  man  who  happens 
to  agree  with  ns  in  one  hundred  percent  of  our 
private  opinions?  Does  it  mean  a  man  who  is 
for  one  hundred  (or  more)  percent  profit  in  his 
own  business,  or  does  it  mean  a  man  who  is  one  ■ 
hundred  percent  strong  for  the  interests  of  all 
the  people,  and  not  merely  for  such  of  them  as 
happen  today  to  have  more  of  this  world's  goods 
than  their  fellows  f  Is  it  "One-hundred-percent 
American"  to  insist  that  the  minority,  whether 
right  or  wrong,  must  cease  to  spealc  and  cease  to 
think?  President  Wilson  once  wrote :  "The  only 
way  to  keep  men  from  agitating  against  griev- 
ances is  to  remove  the  grievances".  That  state- 
ment is  still  true,  but  there  are  some  among  us 
who  seem  to  reason  that  the  only  way  to  keep 
men  from  agitating  against  grievances  is  to 
break  their  heads  and  imprison  them  if  they 
attempt  to  try  to  use  the  brains  with  which 
nature  has  endowed  them. 

The  Baltimore  Sun,  in  its  issue  of  October 
14,  1919,  said: 

"Any  man,  woman  or  child  who  believes  that 
Bolshevism,  Socialism  or  sjmdicalism  is  a  good  thing 
has  8  right  to  say  sd,  provided  they  do  not  advocate 
violence  or  disobedience  to  the  laws  of  the  country  in 
connection  with  their  propaganda.  Unless  we  have 
absolute  freedom  of  speech  in  regard  to  all  public  ques- 
tions,  many   reforzns   as   desirable   as   Bolshevism   is 


undesirable  would  be  rendered  impossible,  and  progress 
would  be  a  dream." 

Federal  Judge  Bourquin,  of  Montana,  in 
releasing  one  John  Jackson  on  a  writ  of  Habeas 
Corpus  in  March,  1920,  made  the  following 
statements  from  the  bench : 

"Prom  August,  1916,  to  February,  1919,  the  Butte 
union  of  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World  was  dis- 
satisfied with  working  places,  conditions  and  wages  in 
the  mining  industry,  and  to  remedy  them  were  discus- 
sing ways  and  means  including  strike  if  necessary.  In 
consequence  its  hall  and  orderly  meetings  were  several 
times  raided  by  employers'  agents,  federal  agents  and 
soldiers  duly  officered,  acting  by  federal  authority  and 
without  warrant.  The  members,  men  and  women,  many 
of  whom  a  familiar  principle  concludes  are  citizais  of 
the  United  States,  made  no  resistance  save  oral  protests, 
no  retaliation,  and  there  was  no  disorder  save  by  the 
raiders. 

"These,  armed,  forcibly  entered,  broke  and  destroyed 
property,  searched  effects  and  papers,  seized  papers  and 
documents,  cursed,  insulted,  beat,  dispersed  and  bayo- 
netted  members  by  order  of  the  captain  commanding, 
likewise  entered  petitioner's  adjacent  living  apartment, 
insulted  his  wife,  searched  and  seized  his  papers,  several 
times  arrested  him  and  others,  and  in  general  in  an 
orderly  and  populous  city  perpetrated  an  orgy  of  terror, 
violence  and  crime  against  citizen  and  alien  in  public 
assemblage,  whose  only  offense  seems  to  have  been 
peaceable  insistence  upon  and  exercise  of  a  legal  right. 

"...  They  [the  raiders]  are  the  spirit  of  intolerance 
incarnate,  and  the  most  alarming  manifestation  in 
America  today.  Thoughtful  persons  who  love  this- 
country  and  its  institutions  see  more  danger  in  them 
and  in  their  practices,  and  the  government  by  hysteria 
that  they  stimulate,  than  in  the  miserable,  baited  'Eeds' 
that  are  "the  ostensible  occasion  of  it  all." 

The  Hidden  Hand  of  Wall  Street 

IN  his  book  on  "The  New  Freedom",  page  136, 
President  Wilson  made  the  statement  that 
"We  have  become  one  of  the  worst  governed 
countries  in  the  civilized  world,  no  longer  a 
govermnent  by  the  will  and  conviction  of  the 
majority,  but  a  government  by  the  will  and 
duress  of  small  groups  of  dominant  men."  As 
this  statement  was  made  before  he  took  office, 
President  Wilson  might  not  endorse  this  view  at 
the  present  time ;  but  it  shows  what  was  once  his 
expressed  thought,  even  though  he  held  and 
holds  different  views  not  publicly  expressed. 

Despite  this  severe  statement  these  "dominant 
men"  have  fared  well  at  President  Wilson's 
hands.     Immediately  after  the  armistice  he 
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recommended  that  Congress  should  at  once 
remove  all  the  restrictions  which  had  been 
imposed  upon  them  during  the  war — restrictions 
so  light  that  their  profits  made  during  that 
I)eriod  stagger  the  mind.  But  he  deliberately 
vetoed  a  Congressional  act  repealing,  the 
Espionage  law  under  which  honest  Christian 
citizens  were  persecuted,  and  forgot  to  request 
that  the  people  should  have  restored  to  them 
at  once  the  rights  of  free  speech,  free  press  and 
free  assembly  that  would  enable  them  to  exercise 
a  measure  of  supervision  over  these  great  and 
powerful  interests,  and  thus  protect  themselves 
from  what  many  men  now  see  impending — a 
government  by  plutocracy.  One  of  these  men  is 
James  Couzens,  the  millionaire  mayor  of 
X)etroit.    He  has  stated  that : 

"A  smoke  screen  is  being  spread  to  mask  the  operations 
of  a  predatory  minority  in  this  country,  and  that  screen 
is  labeled  'Bolshevism'.  It  is  an  epithet  used  to  brand 
those  who  woidd  in  any  way  change  our  social  condition." 

Are  there  no  social  conditions  in  this  country 
that  need  to  be  improved  ?  How  about  the  steel 
business,  for  example,  where  the  inhuman 
twelve-hour  day  still  persists,  with  its  seven-day 
week,  and  w^here  seventy-two  percent  of  the 
workers  have  a  Avage  that  is  below  the  bare- 
comfort  level  1  Why  should  any  thinking  man 
who  loves  this  country  be  opposed  to  a  discus- 
sion of  these  conditions  or  of  the  supplementary 
fact  that  the  profits  of  the  steel  trust  nov/ 
amount  to  fourteen  million  dollars  per  month? 

Eepresentative  Huddleston,  of  Alabama,  in 
a  speech  in  Congress  January  17,  1920,  said : 

"It  is  amazing  to  observe  the  champions  of  the 
reactionary  hysteria,  which  is  part  of  the  aftermath  of 
iiife  war,  charging  furiously  at  paper  dragons,  calling 
them  'Bolsheviks'  and  'radicals'.  They  beat  their 
tomtoms  and  shout;  from  their  noise  one  would  think 
there  was  a  real  conflict.  For  their  personal  or  class 
advantage  they  work  upon  the  people's  fear:  But  all 
this  is  mere  stage  play.  The  profiteer  who  would  escape 
unscathed,  the  war  contractor  who  would  stand  secure 
in  his  mask  of  patriotism,  speculators,  big  financiers, 
imperialists,  and  those  who  would  gain  money  and  place 
out  of  the  agony  of  the  world — they  would  strilce  at  their 
critics  and  those  who  impeach  their  methods  and  their 
tystem." 

The  Committee  of  Forty-eight,  whose  activi- 
ties had  much  to  do  with  the  new  Farmer-Labor 
party   at   Chicago,   in   its   manifesto    to   the 


American    people    has    made    the    following 
statements : 

"The  present  and  the  future  are  in  the  hands  of  two 
political  parties  who  have  no  differences  in  aim' excepting 
plunder.  They  are  revealed  to  themselves  and  to  the 
people  as  a  single  group  moved  only  by  their  common 
purpose  of  making  government  a  profitable  business  for 
themselves  an<1  f"^  the  interests  v.T»rt  finance  thei? 
periodical  sham  battles.  Partisan  plots  form  their 
habitual  answer  to  the  cry  for  popular  reforms.  Oui 
government  wiU  remain  irresponsive  and  irresponsible 
to  the  people  so  long  as  it  is  controlled  by  men  who  are 
responsive  and  responsible  to  the  enemies  of  the  people. 

"The  dominating  groups  of  the  two  political  orgasi- 
zations  have  turned  over  the  actual  government  of  the 
land  to  reactionary  and  predatory  interests  and  contented 
themselves  with  the  honors  and  emoluments  of  office  as 
the  servants  of  those  interests.  They  have  challea^d 
our  right  to  free  speech  and  free  assembly,  and  igaotei 
our  right  to  a  decent  living  for  a  day's  work.  They 
have  met  the  nation-wide  demand  for  constructive 
thought  and  deed  with  vague  rhetoric  and  the  aimless 
repetition  of  dusty  political  phrases  that  have  no  |nean- 
ing  in  a  world  of  facts.  In  the  face  of  these  [and  othet 
stated]  grave  problems  they  have  shown  that  they  are 
without  the  vision  of  statesmanship,  the  courage  <rf 
leadership,  or  the  conviction  of  patriotism." 

Will  Durant,  writing. in  The  Nation,  May  1, 
1920,  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  captains  of 
industry  in  America  are  deliberately  trying  to 
destroy  the  United  States  Constitution  and 
everything  for  which  it  stands.  His  artiel* 
declares : 

"There  will  be  no  need  for  freedom  in  a  world  in 
which  a  few  men  will  undertake  to  decide  everythinjj. 
In  short,  a  small  number  of  powerful  and  cultureless 
men  are  bringing  about,  by  violence  and  bloodshed  and 
illegality  of  every  kind,  a  revolution  in  America:  the 
rapid  replacement  of  our  nineteenth  century  structure  of 
freedom  of  work,  thought,  and  speech  by  a  system  in 
which  a  handful  of  men  with  open  brutality  rule  millions 
of  men  reduced  to  open  slavery. 

"For  this  end  labor  organizations  must  be  broken, 
whether  by  provoking  strikes  when  the  workers  are  weak 
and  the  company  is  ahead  with  orders,  or  by  using  the 
military  power  of  the  goverimient  to  enforce  submission 
to  reduced  standards  of  life.  For  this  end,  all  sincere 
political  opposition  must  be  eliminated,  even  if  the:  " 
Constitution  must,  for  this  purpose,  be  overridden  and 
broken  into  fragments. 

"The  only  parties  who  may  share  in  the  game  of 
legislation  must  be  those  who  accept  the  situation  with 
grace,  and  promise  their  cooperation  to  maintain  it.  And 
if  any  man,  agitated  by  a  sentimental  preference  for  'our 
ancient  liberties',  or  other  nonsense  of  that  kind,  shall 
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endeavor  to  arouse  his  fellows  to  the  reaiity  growing 
up  about  them  and  upon  them,  he  will  find  every 
newspaper  in  the  land  proving  to  a  docile  public  that  he 
is  disloyal  to  the  government  and  is  advocating  the 
nationalization  of  women." 

As  a  sample  of  the  power  of  plutocracy 
abroad,  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the 
British  South  Africa  Company  has  illegally 
taken  from  the  natives  seventy-two  millions  of 
acres  of  tilled  land  and  pasturage  and  divided 
the  natives'  cattle  among  the  agents  of  the  com- 
pany. The  natives  now  have  to  pay  heavily  for 
permission  to  remain  in  their  own  homes,  homes 
which  have  been  in  the  possession  of  their 
ancestors  from  time  immemorial. 

Invasion  of  the  Right  of  Assembly 

T  miTED  STATES  Senator  Hardmek,  in  an 
^  address  in  New  York,  January  28,  1920, 
said: 

"The  right  of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble  has 
become  a  dead  letter.  That  it  should  be  restored  to  the 
old  vigor  it  once  had  in  America  no  lover  of  liberty  can 
dispute.  There  are  other  rights  for  which  we  Americans 
have  always  stood,  which  in  these  days  of  manufactured 
hysteria  we  are  losing.  The  right  to  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  is  one  of  them.  It  is  one  of  the  bulwarks  of 
American  liberty.  Another  principle  of  Americanism 
that  has  been  violated  is  that  the  property  and  home  of 
the  American  resident  shall  remain  immune  from  seizure 
and  unreasonable  search." 

A  case  which  attracted  much  attention  was 
that  which  occurred  at  Duquesne,  Pennsylvania, 
on  Sunday,  May  9,  1920.  Duquesne  is  a  small 
steel  towTi  on  the  outskirts  of  Pittsburgh.  Its 
mayor  is  its  chief  magistrate  and  is  president  of 
its  national  banlc.  Although  the  Constitution  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  harmony  with  the  Constitution 
■  of  the  United  States,  provides  that  "the  citizens 
have  a  right  in  a  peaceable  manner  to  assemble 
together  for  their  common  good,"  the  mayor  has 
the  power  to  decide  whether  such  meetings  are 
"detrimental  to  the  public  interest"  and  has 
made  the  boast  that  "Jesus  Christ  could  not 
spealc  in  Duquesne  under  the  auspices  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor". 

This  statement  was  tried  out  on  the  date 
named,  after  four  successive  notices  had  been 
served  on  the  mayor,  a  week  apart,  by  regis- 
tered mail,  telling  him  of  the  time  and  place 
where  the  test  would  be  made.  The  result  was 
that  Six  speakers  were  arrested  and  jailed  before 


they  could  finish  a  sentence  apiece,  seven 
spectators  were  arrested  for  obstructing  traffic, 
a  newspaper  man  was  compelled  to  give  up  his 
camera  and  plates,  another  man  was  arrested 
for  taking  a  snapshot,  and  one  man  was  ridden 
down  by  the  state  troopers  brought  to  the  scene 
by  the  mayor. 

Judge  Kennedy  imposed  a  fine  of  $25  on  each 
of  the  six  organizers,  stating  in  his  opinion,  "It 
is  not  the  cause  of  organized  labor  to  which  the 
mayor  objects;-  it  is  the  discussion  of  such  a 
subject".  We  hope  everybody  understands  just 
what  the  judge  meant  by  this  remark.  It  is 
certainly  a  very  illuminating  one,  but  probably 
not  illuminating  in  the  way  he  meant  it  to  be. 

THE  Quakers  of  Pennsylvania,  Delaware, 
New  Jersey  and  Maryland,  a  peace-loving 
class  of  Christian  people,  have  come  out  with 
tlie  following  resolutions: 

"From  many  quarters  we  hear  of  speakers  being 
prohibited  from  delivering  addresses  and  of  meetings 
prevented  or  broken  up.  In  recent  strikes  the  police  and 
powers  of  government  have  been  invoked  to  enforce  the 
prohibition  of  gatherings,  instead  of  to  protect  men  in 
their  rights  of  peaceable  assembly.  The  menacing  and 
pernicious  interference  with  meetings  by  unorganized 
groups  of  private  citizens  in  the  name  of  patriotism  is 
a  sinister  blow  to  our  American  liberties  which  shoiild 
not  go  unchallenged." 

The  papers  contain  numerous  references  to 
peaceful  meetings  broken  up.  One  of  these 
occurred  at  Clairton,  Pennsylvania.  At  this 
place,  after  permission  had  been  given  to  hold  a 
meeting,  state  troopers  rode  down  the  assembly, 
men  and  women  were  arrested,  beaten  up  and 
jailed,  and  some  were  beaten  while  in  jail. 
Friends  who  came  to  provide  bail  were  also 
arrested.  Workers  who  stopped  to  read  a  notice 
on  a  bulletin  board  were  attacked  by  state 
troopers  who  used  their  clubs,  breaking  the 
scalp  of  one  of  the  workers. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Central  Labor  Union, 
Philadelphia,  on  the  night  of  March  26,  1920, 
while  five  speakers  were  peacefully  and  lawfully 
conducting  a  meeting,  and  while  the  first 
speaker  was  reading  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, two  detectives  from  the  Bomb  Squad 
rushed  to  the  platform,  arrested  the  speakers, 
had  the  lights  put  out  and  ordered  the  police  to 
clear  the  hall.  '\¥hat  is  there  about  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  that  makes  the  reading  of 
it  in  our  day  so  objectionable  I 
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At  Passaic,  New  Jersey,  in  May,  1920,  the 
CoTumissioner  of  Public  Safety,  Preiskel, 
refused  to  permit  the  Amalgamated  Textile 
"Workers  to  meet  without  first  securing  a  permit ; 
and  when  they  did  hold  an  orderly  meeting,  and 
while  they  were  engaged  in  reading  the  Consti- 
tution of  New  Jersey,  policemen  with  night- 
sticks drove  out  the  workers  and  put  out  the 
lights.  What  is  tliere  about  the  Constitution  of 
New  Jersey  that  makes  it  an  inflammatory 
document  ? 

Dr.  Frank  Crane,  commenting  on  a  somev/hat 
similar  incident  in  New  York  City,  said  in  an 
editorial  in  the  GZofee : 

"The  raid  of  the  police  some  time  ago  on  the  I.  W.  W. 
headquarters  in  New  York  (where  a  copy  of  the  New 
Testament  was  among  the  'dangerous  red'  literature 
seized)  and  their  destruction  of  the  furniture  and 
beating  up  of  the  folks  they  found  playing  checkers 
there  was  simply  an  outrage,  and  the  officials  guilty  of 
it  should  be  deposed  and  punished.  That  is  not  the 
way  to  stop  rebellion.  It  is  the  way  the  Czar  tried,  and 
landed  his  country  in  the  arms  of  the  Bolsheviki." 

WTiat  is  there  in  the  New  Testament  that  makes  its 
possession  such  a  serious  offense,  and  to  whom  ? 

Abuse  of  Striking  Workingmen 

THE  student  of  these  outrages  upon  the 
liberties  of  American  citizens  and  law-abid- 
ing aliens  within  our  gates,  is  struck  Avith  the 
oft-recurring  evidence  of  villainous  abuse  of 
striking  workingmen,  and  the  damage  is  always 
to  the  heads  and  hearts  of  the  workers,  and 
never  to  those  who  cause  the  outrages.  The 
"riots"  are  always  one-sided;  and  the  evident 
purpose  is  to  break  the  strike  through  terrorism 
in  the  pose  of  law  and  order.  We  present  some 
of  the  evidence  that  has  come  to  our  notice 
respecting  the  brutalities  inflicted  upon  workers 
in  Pennsylvania  during  the  steel  strike  last  fall  : 
At  Homestead,  homes  were  invaded,  property 
was  destroyed,  men  and  women  were  dragged 
out  of  bed  to  jail,  undressed,  and  medical  aid 
was  refused.  At  McKeesport,  attorneys  and 
stenographers  were  forbidden  to  secure  affi- 
davits and  were  ordered  from  toAvn.  At 
Braddoek,  men  and  women  were  attacked  by  the 
state  constabulary  in  church,  and  school  children 
were  ridden  down  in  the  school  yard;  a  man 
chopping  wood  was  dragged  out  of  his  cellar  and 
arrested  without  cause,  and  another  man  was 
clubbed  for  walking  slowly  while  counting  the 
money  he  had  just  received  from  a  pay  window. 


At  Newcastle,  all  the  lawyers  were  made 
deputies  so  that  none  could  be  had  for  the 
strikers ;  men  and  women  were  picked  iip  on  the 
streets,  taken  from  their  homes,  beaten  and 
jailed  by  hundreds;  homes  were  broken  into; 
I^roperty  was  damaged;  and  men  were  robbed 
and  terrorized,  but  were  promised  immediate 
freedom  if  they  would  return  to  work.  Where 
does  all  this  authority  come  from?  "Who  is  at 
the  bottom  of  such  proceedings? 

At  Woodlawn,  private  detectives  of  a  steel 
company  arrested  newcomers,  beat,  kicked  and 
fined  them,  and  sent  them  back  on  the  next  train. 
It  happened  that  the  sufferers  in  this  case  were 
two  boys  who  had  gone  there  to  visit  a  cousin. 
The  kicking,  punching  and  beating  was  done  in 
the  home  of  the  village  burgess  (answering  to 
the  office  of  mayor). 

At  Donora,  Negro  strikebreakers  shot  white 
strikers  without  provocation.  At  Monessen,  old 
men  and  women  were  beaten  with  clubs  and 
ridden  down  by  horses;  women  and  children 
were  jailed  without  food;  men  were  locked  in 
cellars;  homes  were  searched  and  the  entire 
city  terrorized. 

At  Butler,  horses  were  ridden  upon  men, 
women,  children  and  cripples;  horses  were 
ridden  into  business  places,  and  one  man  was 
clubbed  into  unconsciousness  when  told  to-move 
while  the  horse's  hoof  was  upon  his  foot. 

At  Monessen,  the  wife  of  a  railway  worker 
was  arrested  by  a  constable,  released  on  fifty 
dollars  bail,  with  instructions  to  report  in  court 
the  following  morning  between  eight-thirty  and 
•nine-thirty.  When  she  appeared  next  morning, 
she  was  notified  that  the  case  had  been  disposed 
of  and  the  fifty  dollars  forfeited.  This  woman 
weighs  118  lbs.  and  was  charged  with  havinsj 
defied  the  police  with  a  club. 

In  Pittsburgh  vicinity  the  cases  against 
strikers  were  determined  without  giving,  the 
persons  arrested  ah  opportunity  to  })e  heard; 
cruel  and  unusual  punishments  and  excessive 
fines  were  inflicted,  and  in  the  meantime  state, 
county  and  city  officials  offered  remissions  of 
fines,  suspensions  of  sentence,  acquittals  and 
discharges  conditioned  upon  the  return  of  the 
striker  to  work.  How  about  this,  you  law-and- 
order-men?  "What  do  you  say  to  this  method 
of  educating  our  alien  citizens  to  be  /otf -abid- 
ing?   Is  this  the  way  to  do  it? 
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Parable  of  the  Rich  Man  and  Lazarus 

Luke  16 :  19  -  31 


THE  great  difficulty  with  many  in  reading  this 
Scripti^re  is  that,  thon.di  they  regard  it  as  a 
parable,  they  reason  on  it  and  draw  conclusions 
from  it  as  though  it  Avere  v.  literal  statement. 
To  regard  it  as  a  literal  statement  involves 
several  absurdities;  for  instance,  that  the  rich 
man  went  to  '•helF'  because  he  had  enjoyed  many 
earthly  blessings  and  gave  nothing  but  crumbs 
to  Lazarus.  Not  a  word  is  said  about  his 
■wickedness.  Again,  Lazarus  was  blessed,  not 
because  he  was  a  sincere  child  of  God,  full  of 
faith  and  trust,  not  because  he  was  good,  but 
simply  because  he  was  poor  and  sick.  If  this 
be  interpreted  literally,  the  only  logical  lesson 
to  be  drawn  from  it  is,  that  unless  we  are  poor 
beggars  full  of  sores,  we  shall  never  enter  into 
future  bliss ;  and  .that  if  now  we  wear  any  fine 
linen  and  purple,  and  have  plenty  to  eat  every 

'day,  we  are  sure  of  future  torment.  Again,  the 
coveted  place  of  favor  is  "Abraham's  bosom"; 
and  if  the  whole  statement  be  literal,  the  bosom 
must  also  be  literal,  and  it  surely  would  not  hold 

very  many  of  earth's  millions  of  sick  and  poor. 

But  why  consider  absurdities  ?  As  a  parable, 
it  is  easy  of  interpretation.  In  a  parable  the 
thing  said  is  never  the  thing  meant.  We  know 
this  from  our  Lord's  own  explanations  of  His 
parables.  When  He  said  "wheaf.  He  meant 
"children  of  the  kingdom" ;  when  He  said  "tares", 
He  meant  "the  children  of  the  devil",  when  He 
said  "reapers"  His  servants  were  to  be  under- 
stood, etc.  (Matt.  13)  The  same  classes  were 
represented  by  different  symbols  in  different 
parables.  Thus  the  "wheat"  of  one  parable  cor- 
respond to  the  "faithful  servants"  and  the  "wi-se 
virgins"  of  others.  So  in  this  parable  the  "rich 
man"  represents  a  class,  and  'Xazarus"  repre- 
sents another  class. 

In  attempting  to  expound  a  parable  such  as 
this,  an  explanation  of  which  the  Lord  does  not 
furnish  us,  modesty  in  expressing  our  opinion 
regarding  it  is  certainly  appropriate.  Therefore 
we  offer  the  following  explanation  without  any 
■attempt  to  force  our  views  upon  the  reader, 
except  as  his  own  truth-enlightened  judgment 
may  commend  them  as  being  in  accord  with 
Gk>d's  Word  and  plan :  To  our  understanding) 
Abraham  represented  God,  and  the  "rich  man" 
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represented  the  Jewish  nation.  At  the  time  of 
the  "utterance  of  the  parable,  and  for  a  long  time 
previous,  the  Jews  had  "fared  sumptuously 
every  day" — being  the  especial  recipients  of 
God's  favors.  As  Paul  says :  "^^Tiat  advantage, 
then,  hath  the  Jew!  Much  every  way:  chiefly, 
because  to  them  were  committed  the  oracles  of 
God  [law  and  prophecy]."  The  promises  to 
Abraham  and  David  and  their  organization  as 
a  typical  kingdom  of  God  invested  that  people 
with  royalty,  as  represented  by  the  rich  man's 
"purple".  The  typical  sacrifices  of  the  law 
constituted  them,  in  a  typical  sense,  a  holy 
(righteous)  nation,  represented  by  the  rich 
man's  "fine  linen" — symbolic  of  righteousness. 
—Rev.  19:8. 

Lazarus  represented  the  outcasts  from  divine 
favor  under  the  law,  Avho,  sin-sick,  hungered  and 
thirsted  after  righteousness.  "Publicans  and 
sinners"  of  Israel,  seeking  a  better  life,  and 
truth-hungry  Gentiles  who  were  "feeling  after 
God"  constituted  the  Lazarus  class.  These,  at 
the  time  of  the  utterance  of  this  parable,  were 
destitute  of  those  special  divine  blessings 
which  Israel  then  enjoyed.  They  lay  at  the  gate 
of  the  rich  man.  No  rich  promises  of  royalty 
were  theirs;  not  even  typically  were  they 
cleansed;  but,  in  moral  sickness,  pollution  and 
sin,  they  were  companions  of  "dogs".  Dogs  were 
regarded  as  detestable  creatures  in  those  days, 
and  the  typically  clean  Jew  called  the  outsiders 
"heathen"  and  "dogs",  and  would  never  eat  with 
them,  nor  marry,  nor  have  any  dealings  with 
them.— John  4:9. 

As  to  how  these  ate  of  the  "crumbs"  of  divine 
favor  which  feU  from  Israel's  table  of  bounties, 
the  Lord's  words  to  the  Syro-Phenieian  woman 
give  us  a  key.  He  said  to  this  Gentile  woman: 
"It  is  not  meet  [proper]  to  take  the  children's 
[Israelites']  bread  and  to  cast  it  to  dogs 
[Gentiles]";  and  she  answered,  "Truth,  Lord, 
but  the  dogs  eat  of  the  crumbs  that  fall  from 
their  masters'  table."  (Matt.  15:  26,  27)  Jesus 
healed  her  daughter,  thus  giving  the  desired- 
crumb  of  favor. 

But  there  came  a  great  dispensational  change 
in  Israel's  history  when  as  a  nation  they  rejected   . 
and  crucified  the  Son  of  God.  Then  their  typical 
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;eotisness  ceased — then  the  promise  of 
r-'toyalty  ceased  to  be  theirs,  and  the  kingdom  was 
n  from  them  to  be  given  to  a  nation  bringing 
I?  forth  the  fruits  thereof — the  gospel  church,  "a 
Miply  nation,  a  peculiar  people".  ( Titus  2 :  14 ; 
ra'Pet.  2:7,  9;  Matt.  21:43)     Thus  the  "rich 

JEtAn"  died  to  all  these  special  advantages,  and 
Ptj^ovi  he  (the  Jewish  nation)  found  himself  in  a 
!  cast-off  condition, — in  tribulation  and  affliction. 

1b  such  a  condition  that  nation  has  suffered 

from  that  day  to  this. 

^  Lazarus  also  died  (the  condition  of  the  humble 
Gentiles  and  the  God-seeking  "outcasts"  of  Israel 
,;•  underwent  a  great  change)  being  carried  by 
the  angels  (messengers — the  apostles,  etc.)  to 
I' Abraham's  bosom.  Abraham  is  called  the 
I  father  of  the  faithful,  and  receives  all  the 
, -children-  of  faith,  who  are  thus  recognized  as  the 
I'-'  heirs  oi  all  the  promises  made  to  Abraham;  for 
|-  the  children  of  the  flesh  are  not  the  children  of 
|.  God,  "but  the  children  of  promise  are  counted 
|i  for  the  seed"  (children  of  Abraham) ;  "which 
|v  seed  is  Christ";  "and  if  ye  be  Christ's,  then  are 
i,  ye  [believers]  Abraham's  seed  [children],  and 
I  heirs  according  to  tlie  [Abrahamic]  promise." 
I    —Gal.  3: 29. 

f  Yes,  the  termination  of  the  condition  of  things 
i  then  existing  was  well  illustrated  by  the  figure 
I.  of  death — the  dissolution  of  the  Jewish' polity 
i  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  favors  which  Israel 
^,  bad  so  long  enjoyed.  There  they  were  cast  off 
;  •  and  have  since  been  shown  "no  favor",  while  the 
r-.  poor  Gentiles,  who  before  had  been  "aliens  from 
l".  the  oommonwealth  [the  polity]  of  Israel  and 
f  strangers  from  the  covenant  of  promise  [up  to 
[,  this  time  given  to  Israel  only]  having  no  hope 
^} .  and  without  God  in  the  world",  were  then  "made 
|,  nigh  bv  the  blood  of  Christ"  and  reconciled  to 
r-    God.— Eph.  2:12, 13. 

^  To  the  symbolisms  of  death  and  burial  used 
:■-'  to  illustrate  the  dissolution  of  Israel  and  their 
i  btirial  or  hiding  among  the  other  nations,  our 
I  Lord  iadded  a  further  figure — "In  hell  [Hades, 
I  the  grave]  he  lifted  up  his  eyes,  being  in 
4  torments,  and  seeth  Abraham  afar  off,"  etc. 
The  dead  cannot  lift  up  their  eyes,  nor  see 
either  near  or  far,  nor  converse ;  for  it  is  -dis- 
tinctly stated,  "There  is  no  work,  nor  device, 
nor  knowledge,  nor  wisdom,  in  the  grave" ;  and 
the  dead  are  described  as  those  who  "go  down 
inio  silence".    (Eccl.  9:10;  Psa.  115:17)    But 


the  Lord  wished  to  show  that  great  sufferings 
or  "torments"  would  be  added  to  the  Jews  as  a 
nation  after  their  national  dissolution  and 
burial  among  the  other  peoples  dead  in  tres- 
passes and  sins;  and  that  they  would  plead  in 
vain  for  release  and  comfort  at  the  hand  of  the 
formerly  despised  ijazarus  eiass. 

And  history  has  borne  out  this  parabolic 
prophecy.  For  eighteen  hundred  years  the  Jews 
have  not  only  been  in  distress  of  mind  over  their 
easting  out  from  the  favor  of  God  and  the  loss 
of  their  temple  and  other  necessaries  to  the 
offering  of  their  sacrifices,  but  they  have  been 
relentlessly  persecuted  by  all  classes,  including 
professed  Christians.  It  was  from  the  latter  that 
the  Jews  have  expected  mercy,  as  expressed 
in  the  parable — "Send  Lazarus,  that  he  may  dip 
the  tip  of  his  finger  in  water  and  cool  my 
tongue" ;  but  the  great  gulf  fixed  between  them 
hinders  that.  Nevertheless,  God  still  rcognizes 
the  relationship  established  in  His  covenant 
wth  them,  and  addresses  them  as  children  of 
the  covenant.  (Verse  25)  These  "torments" 
have  been  the  penalties  attached  to  the  violation 
of  their  covenant,  and  were  as  certain  to  be 
\^sited  upon  them  as  the  blessings  promised  for 
obedience. — See  Lev.  26. 

The  "great  gulf  fixed"  represents  the  wide 
difference  between  the  gospel  church  and  the 
Jew — the  former  enjoying  free  grace,  joy, 
comfort  and  peace,  as  true  sons  of  God,  and  the 
latter  holding  to  the  law,  which  condemns  and 
torments.  ,  Prejudice,  pride  and  error,  from  the 
Jewish  side,  form  the  bulwarks  of  this  gulf 
which  hinder  the  Jew  from  coming  into  the  con- 
dition of  true  sons  of  God  by  accepting  Christ 
and  the  gospel  of  His  grace.  The  bulwark  of 
this  gulf  which  hinders  true  sons  of  God  from 
going  to  the  Jew — under  the  bondage  of  the  law 
— is  their  knowledge  that  by  the  deeds  of  the  law 
none  can  be  justified  before  God,  and  that  if 
any  man  keep  the  law  (put  himself  under  it  to 
try  to  commend  himself  to  God  by  reason  of 
obedience  to  it),  Christ  shall  profit  him  nothing. 
(Gal.  5:2-4)  So,  then,  we  who  are  of  the 
Lazarus  class  should  not  attempt  to  mix  the  law 
and  the  gospel,  knowing  that  they  cannot  be 
mixed,  and  that  we  can  do  no  good  to  those  who 
still  cling  to  the  law  and  reject  the  sacrifice  for 
sins  given  by  our  Lord.  And  they,  not  seeing 
the  change  of  dispensation  which  took  place, 
argue  that  to  deny  the  law  as  the  power  to  salve 
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would  be  to  deny  all  their  past  history  of  their 
race,  and  to  deny  all  of  God's  special  dealings 
with  the  "fathers"  (promises  and  dealings  which 
through  pride  and  selfishness  they  failed  rightly 
to  apprehend  and  use) :  hence  they  o^.nnot  come 
over  to  the  bosom  of  Abraham,  into  the  true  rest 
and  peace — the  portion  of  all  the  true  cliildren 
of  faith.— John  8:  39;  Eom.  4: 16;  Gal.  3:  29. 

True,  a  few  Jews  probably  came  into  the 
Christian  faith  all  the  way  down  the  gospel  age, 
but  so  few  as  to  be  ignored  in  a  parable  which 
represented  the  Jevash  people  as  a  whole.  As 
at  the  first.  Dives  represented  the  orthodox  Jews 
and  not  the  ''outcasts  of  Israel",  so  down  to  the 
close  of  the  parable  he  continues  to  represent  a 
similar  class,  and  hence  does  not  represent  siich 
Jews  as  have  renounced  the  LaAv  Covenant  and 
embraced  the  Grace  Covenant  or  such  as  have 
become  infidels. 

The  plea  of  the  "rich  man"  for  the  sending  of 
'Tiazarus"  to  his  five  brethren  we  interpret  as 
follows : 

The  people  of  Judea,  at  the  time  of  our  Lord's 
utterance  of  this  parable,  were  repeatedly 
referred  to  as  "Israel",  "the  lost  sheep  of  the 
house  of  Israel,"  "cities  of  Israel,"  etc.,  because 
all  of  the-  tribes  vrere  represented  there ;  but 
actually  the  majority  of  the  people  were  of  the 
two  tribes,  Judah  and  Benjamin,  but  fcAV  of  the 
ten  tribes  having  returned  from  Babylon  under 
Cyrus'  general  permission.  If  the  nation  of  the 
Jews  (chiefly  tAVo  tribes)  were  represented  in 
the  one  "rich  man",  it  would  be  a  harmony  of 
numbers  to  understand  the  "five  brethren"  to 
•represent  the  ten  tribes  chiefly  scattered  abroad. 
The  request  relative  to  them  Avas  doubtless  intro- 
duced to  showthat  all  special  favor  of  God  ceased 
to  all  Israel  (the  ten  tribes,  as  well  as  to  the  two 
more  directly  addressed).  It  seems  to  us  evident 
that  Israel  only  was  meant,  for  no  other  nation 
than  Israel  had  "Moses  and  the  prophets"  as 
instructors.  (Verse  29)  The  majority  of  the 
ten  tribes  had.- so  far  disregarded  Moses  and 
the  prophets  that  they  did  not  return  to  the 
land  of  promise,  but  preferred  to  dwell  among 
idolaters;  and  hence  it  would  be  useless  to 
attempt  further  communication  with  them,  even 
by  one  from  the  dead — the  figuratively  dead,  but 
now  figuratively  risen,  Lazarus  class. — Eph.  2 :5. 

Though  the  parable  mentions  no  bridging  of 
tMs  "great  gxdf",  other  portions  of  Scripture 


indicate  that  it  was  to  be  "fixed"  only  throughout. 
the  gospel  age,  and  that  at  its  close  the  "rich 
mair",  having  received  the  measurement  of  pTin- 
ishment  for  his  sins,*  will  walk  out  of  his  fiery 
troubles  over  the  bridge  of  God's  promises  yet 
unfulfilled  to  that  nation. 

Though  for  centuries  the  Jews  have  been 
bitterly  persecuted  by  pagans,  Mohammedans 
and  professed  Cliristians,  they  are  now  grad- 
ually rising  to  political  freedom  and  influence; 
and  although  much  of  "Jacob's  trouble"  is  just  at 
hand,  yet  as  a  people  they  will  be  very  prom- 
inent among  the  nations  in  the  beginning  of  the 
Millennium.  The  "vail"  (2  Cor.  3:13-16)  of 
prejudice  still  exists,  but  it  Avill  be  gfaduall)^ 
taken  away  as  the  light  of  the  Millennial  morning 
dawns;  nor  should  we  he  surprised  to  hear  of 
great  awakenings  among  the  Jcavs,  and  many 
coming  to  acknowledge  Christ.  They  Avill  thus 
leave  their  Hadean  state  (national  death)  and 
torment,  and  come,  the  first  of  the  nations,  to  be 
blessed  by  the  true  seed  of  Abraham,  which  is 
Christ,  Head  and  body.  Their  bulwark  of  race 
prejudice  and  pride  is  falling  in  some  places, 
and  the  humble,  the  poor  in  spirit,  are  beginning 
already  to  look  upon  him  whom  they  have 
pierced,  and  to  inquire,  Is  not  this  the  Christ? 
And  as  they  loolc  the  I^ord  pours  upon  them  the 
s])irit  of  favor  and  supplication.  (Zech.  12: 10) 
Therefore,  "Speak  ye  comfortably  to  Jerusalem, 
and  cry  unto  her  that  her  appointed  time  is 
accomplished." — Isa.  40:1,  2,  margin. 

In  a  word,  this  parable  seems  to  teach  pre- 
cisely what  Paul  explained  in  Eom.  11:19-32. 
Because  of  unlielief  the  natural  branches  Avere 
broken  off,  and  the  Avild  branches  grafted  into 
the  Abrahamic  root-promise.  The  parable 
leaA^es  the  JeAvs  in  their  trouble,  and  does  not 
refer  to  their  final  restoration  to  favor— doubt- 
less because  it  Avas  not  pertinent  to  the  feature 
of  the  subject  treated ;  but  Paul  assures  us  that 
AA'hen  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles — the  full 
number  from  among  the  Gentiles  necessary  to 
make  up  the  bride  of  Christ— is  come  in,  "they 
[natural  Israel]  shall  obtain  mercy  through 
your  [the  church's]  mercy".  He  assures  us  that 
this  is  God's  covenant  with  fleshly  Israel  (who 
lost  the  higher,  spiritual  promises,  but  are  still 
the  possessors  of  certain  earthly  promises),. to 
become  the  chief  nation  of  earth,  etc.  • 

*See  Isaiah  40 : 1,  2,  margin  ;  Romans  11 :  27  -  31,  ftud 
ScBiPTUBE  Studies,  Volume  II,  page  227^ 
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Parable  of  the  Sheep  and  the  Goats 

*These  shall  go  away  into  everlasting  punishment,  hut  the  righteous  into  life  eternal."- — Matthew  S5:Sl--lfS 


That  the  parable  of  the  sheep  and  the  goats 
.refers  to  the  Millennial  age  is  clearly  indicated 
ill' verses  31  and  32 — "When  the  Son  of  Man 
ishall  come  in  His  glory,  and  all  the  holy  angels 
.with  Him,  then  shall  He  sit  upon  the  throne  of 
His  glory,  and  before  Him  shall  be  gathered  all 
nations;  and  He  shall  separate  them  one  from 
another,  as  a  shepherd  divideth  his  sheep  from 
the  goats."  As  in  the  present  age  eveiy  act  of 
tho§e  on, trial  (the  church)  goes  to  make  a  part 
of  that  character  which,  in  due  time,  will  deter- 
'  mine  the  final  decision  of  the  Judge  in  oiir  case, 
so  will  it  be  with  the  world  (the  "nations")  in  the 
'  age  to  come.  As  in  the  present  age,  the  trial  of 
the  majority  of  the  individual  members  of  the 
church  ends,  and  the  decision  of  their  case  is 
reached,  long  before  the  end  of  the  age  (2  Tim. 
4:7,  8),  so  under  the  Millennial  reign  the  deci- 
sion of  some  indi\'idual  cases  will  be  reached 
long  before  the  end  of  the  age  (Isa.  65 :  20) ;  but 
in  each  age  there  is  a  'Tiarvest"  or  general 
separating  time  in  the  end  of  the  age. 

In  the  dawn  of  the  Millennial  age,  after  the 
"time  of  trouble",  there  will  be  a  gathering  of 
the  living  nations  before  Christ,  and,  in  their 
appointed  time  and  order,  the  dead  of  all 
nations  shall  be  called  to  appear  before  the 
jjadgment  seat  of  Christ — not  to  receive  an 
immediate  sentence,  but  to  receive  a  fair  and 
impartial,  individual  trial  (Ezekiel  18:  2  -  4,  19, 
20)  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  the 
result  of  which  trial  Avill  be  a  final  sentence,  as 
worthy  or  unworthy  of  everlasting  life. 

The  scene  of  this  parable,  therefore,  is  laid 
after  the  time  of  trouble,  when  the  nations  shall 
have  been  subdued,  Satan  bound  (Revelation 
20:1,2)  and  the  authority  of  Christ's  kingdom 
established.  Ere  this,  the  bride  of  Christ  (the 
overcoming  church)  will  have  been  seated  with 
Him  in  His  throne  of  spiritual  power  and  Mall 
have  taken  part  in  executing  the  judgments  of 
the  great  day  of  wrath.  Then  the  Son  of  Man 
and  His  bride,  the  glorified  churcji,  will  be 
revealed  and  be  seen  by  men,  with  the  eyes  of 
their  understanding,  and  shall  "shine  forth  as 
the  sun  in  the  kingdom  of  their  Father". — 
Matthew  13 :  43. 

Here  is  the  New  Jerusalem  as  John  saw  it 
(Revelation  21),  "that  holy  city   [symbol  of 


government]  . .  .coming  doMTi  from  God  out  of 
heaven".  During  the  time  of  trouble  it  -vvill  be 
coming  down ;  and  before  the  end  of  that  time 
it  will  have  touched  the  earth. 

Here  is  that  glorious  city  (government), 
prepared  as  a  bride  adorned  for  her  husband 
(Revelation  21:  2).  jind  early  in  the  dawn  of  the 
JNlillenium  the  nations  -wiTl  begin  to  walk  in  the 
light  of  it.  (Verse  24)  These  may  bring  their 
glory  and  honor  into  it,  but  "there  shall  in  no 
wise  enter  into  it  [or  become  a  part  of  it] 
anything  that  defileth",  etc.  (Verse  27)  Here, 
from  the  midst  of  the  throne,  proceeds  a  pure 
river  of  water  of  life  (truth  unmixed  with 
error),  and  the  spirit  and  the  bride  say.  Come, 
and  take  it  freely.  (Revelation  22: 17)  Here 
begins  the  world's  probation,  the  world's  great 
judgment  daj' — a  thousand  years.* 

But  even  in  this  favored  time  of  blessing  and 
healing  of  the  nations,  when  Satan  is  bound,  evil 
restrained,  mankind  in  process  of  release  from 
the  grasp  of  death,  and  when  the  knowledge  of 
the  Lord  fills  the  earth,  two  classes  will  be 
developed,  which  our  Lord  likens  here  to  sheep 
and  goats.  These,  He  tells  us.  He  mil  separate. 
The  sheep  class,  those  who  are  meek,  teachable 
and  Milling  to  be  led,  shall,  during  the  Millennial 
age,  be  gathered  at  the  Judge's  right  hand- 
symbol  of  His  approval  and  favor ;  but  the  goat 
class,  self-willed  and  stubborn,  always  climbing 
on  the  rocks — seeking  prominence  and  approval 
among  men — and  feeding  on  miserable  refuse, 
wliile  the  sheep  graze  in  the  rich  pastures  of  the 
truth  furnished  by  the  Good  Shepherd— these 
arc  gathered  to  the  Judge's  left  hand,  the 
opposite  of  the  position  of  favor — as  subjects  of 
His  disfavor  and  condemnation. 

This  work  of  separating  sheep  and  goats  will 
require  all  of  the  Millennial  age  for  its  accom- 
plishment. During  that  age,  each  individual,  as 
he  comes  gradually  to  a  laiowledge  of  God  and 
His  Mill,  takes  his  place  at  the  right  hand  of 
favor  or  the  left  hand  of  disfavor,  according  as 
he  improves  or  misimproves  the  opportunities 
of  that  golden  age.  By  the  end  of  that  age,  all 
the  world  of  manlrind  will  have  arranged  them- 
selves, as  shown  in  the  parable,  into  two  classes. 

*Spe  ScniTTrKE  Stxjdies,  Volume  I,  Chapter  8, "The  Day 
of  Judgment". 
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The  end  of  that  age  "will  be  the  end  of  the 
world's  trial  or  judgment,  and  then  final  disposi- 
tion will  be  made  of  the  two  classes.  The 
reward  of  this  ''sheep''  class  will  be  granted 
_  them  because,  during  the  age  of  trial  and  disci- 
pline, they  cultivated  and  manifested  the  beau- 
tiful character  of  love,  which  Paul  describes  as 
the  fulfilling  of  the  laAv  of  God.  (Romans  13 :10) 
They  will  have  manifested  it  to  each  other  in 
their -iimes  of  soi-est  need;  and  what  they  will 
have  done  for  one  another  the  Lord  will  count 
as  done  unto  Him,  counting  them  all  as  His 
brethren — children  of  God,  though  they  will  be 
of  the  human  nature,  while  He  is  of  the  divine. 

The  condemnation  of  the  "goaf  class  is 
shown  to  be  for  the  lack  of  this  spirit  of  love. 
Under  the  same  favorable  circumstances  as  the 
"sheep",  they  wilfully  resist  the  moulding  influ- 
ence of  the  Lord's  discipline,  and  harden  their 
hearts.  The  goodness  of  God  does  not  lead  them 
to  true  repentance ;  but  like  Pharaoh  they  take 
advantage  of  His  goodness-  and  do  evil.  The 
"goats",  who  will  not  have  developed  the  element 
of  love,  the  law  of  God's  being  and  kingdom, 
will  be  counted  unworthy  of  everlasting  life,  and 
will  be  destroyed;  while  the  "sheep",  who  will 
have  developed  God-likeness  (love),  and  who 
will  have -exhibited  it  in  their  characters,  are 
to  be  installed  as  the  subordinate  rulers  of  earth 
for  future  ages. 

In  the  end  of  the  Millennial  age,  in  the  final 
adjustment  of  human  affairs,  Christ  thus 
addresses  His  sheep:  "Come,  ye  blessed,  .  .  . 
inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for  you  from  the 
foundation  of  the  world". 

It  is  manifest  the  "sheep"  here  addressed,  at 
the  close  of  the  Millennium,  are  not  the  sheep 
of  the  gospel  age,  the  gospel  church,  but  those 
"other  sheep"  to  whom  the  Lord  referred  in 
John  10 :  16.  And  the  kingdom  prepared  for 
them  in  the  divine  plan,  from  the  foundation  of 
the  world,  is  not  the  kingdom  prepared  for  the 
gospel  church.  The  church  mil  receive  her 
kingdom  at  the  beginning  of  the  Millennium; 
but  this  is  the  kingdom  prepared  for  the  "sheep" 
of  the  Millennial  age.  Their  kingdom  will  be 
the  dominion  of  earth  which  was  originally 
given  to  Adam,  but  which  was  lost  through  sin, 
and  which  is  again  to  be  restored  when  man  is 
brought  to  perfection,  and  so  made  fit  to  receive 
and  enjoy  it.     That  dominion  will  not  be  a 
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dominion  of  some  of  the  race  over  others,  but  ^'/J 
joint  dominion,  in  which  every  man  will  b6:|h,^ 
,  king,  and  all  will  have  equal  rights  and  piiyj*^r;^ 
leges  in  appropriating  and  enjoying  *vef^% 
earthly  good.  It  will  be  a  sovereign  people—j;:^ 
a  great  and  grand  republic  on  a  basis  of  pftrffli^lg 
righteousness,  wherein  the  rights  of  every  njn^f^ 
will  be  conserved ;  because  the  golden  rule  ^w|ft.^ 
be  inscribed  on  every  heart,  and  every  man  "wSt"^ 
love  his  neighbor  as  himself.  The  dominion, dl,^ 
all  will  be  over  the  whole  earth,  and  all  its  ri^,;^ 
and  bountiful  stores  of  blessing. — Genesis  1: 28iM 
Psalm  8:5-8.  '^ 

The  kingdom  of  the  world,  to  be  given  to  tlie"^'^ 
perfected  and  worthy  ones  of  the  redeemed  ra^-'g 
at  the  close  of  the  Jklillennium,  is  clearly  disti||«f^f 
guished  from  all  others  by  being  called  13t«- j^- 
kingdom  prepared  for  them  "from  the  foundfj.  ^^ 
tion  of  the  world",  the  earth  having  been  ma^**  li} 
to  be  the  everlasting  home  and  kingdom  of  pKCf^^^ 
feet  men.  But  the  kingdom  bestowed  tipott''i 
Christ,  of  which  the  church.  His  'Taride",  beconw!!^  -i* 
joint-heir,  is  a  spiritual  kingdom,  "far  above'l^ 
angels,  principalities  and  powers" ;  and  it  also ,  -1 
shall  "have  no  end" — Christ's  Millennial  king-  § 
dora,  which  will  end,  being  merely  a  beginning  pi  -u- 
Christ's  power  and  rule.  (1  Corinthians  15 ;  25  -  / 
28)  This  endless  heavenly,  spiritual  kingdom  •  * 
was  prepared  long  before  the  earth  was  foimded  ':.•. 
— its  inception  being  recognized  in  Christ,  "tjjie "  '■ 
beginning  of  the  creation  of  God".  It  "was  '. ' 
intended  for  Christ  Jesus,  the  First  Begotten;  / 
but  even  the  church.  His  bride  and  joint-heiy,  :' 
was  chosen  or  designed  also,  in  Him,  before  the  ''f 
foundation  of  the  world. — Ephesians  1:4, 

The  kingdom  or  rule  of  earth  is  the  kingdom 
that  has  been  in  preparation  for  mankind  from  -: 
the  foundation  of  the  world.  It  was  expedient  ■ 
that  man  should  suffer  six  thousand  years  under  '] 
the  dominion  of  evil,  to  learn  its  inevitable  •;' 
results  of  misery  and  death,  in  order  by  contrant  '■) 
to  prove  the  justice,  Avisdom  and  goodness  of  .- 
God's  law  of  love.  Then  it  will  require  the  ■' 
seventh  thousand-year,  under  the  reign  of "  ' 
Christ,  to  restore  him  from  ruin  and  death,  to  -' 
the  perfect  condition,  thereby  fitting  lum.to;^' 
"inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for  him  from  Qie  . ' 
foundation  of  the  world".  - ; 

That  kingdom,  in  which  all  will  be  kings,  tHU  ' 
be  one  grand,  universal  republic,  whose  stabiiityf  v^ 
and  blessed  influence  will  be  assured  by  "SiiiM 
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perfection  of  its  every  citizen,  a  result  now 
much  desired,  but  an  impossibility  because  of 
sin.  The  Idngdom  of  Christ  during  the  Millen- 
ftium  will  be,  on  the  contrary,  a  theocracy,  which 
mil  rule  the  world  (during  the  period  of  its 
imperfection  and  restoration)  without  regard 
to  its  consent  or  approval. 

The  brethren  of  the  gospel  church  are  not  the 
only  "brethren"  of  Christ.  All  who  at  that  time 
wpl  have  been  restored  to  perfection  will  be 
recognized  as  sons  of  God — sons  in  the  same 
sense  that  Adam  was  a  son  of  God  (Luke  3:  38) 
— human  sons.  And  all  of  God's  sons,  whether 
on  the  human,  the  angelic  or  the  divine  plane, 
are  brethren.  Our  Lord's  love  for  these,  His 
human  brethren,  is  here  expressed.  As  the 
world  now  has  the  opportunity  to  minister  to 
those  who  are  shortly  to  be  the  divine  sons  of 
God,  and  brethren  of  Christ,  so  they  will  have 
abundant  opportunity  during  the  age  to  come  to 
minister  to  (each  other)  the  human  brethren. 

The  dead  nations  when  again  brought  into 
existence  "wdll  need  food,  raiment  and  shelter. 
However  great  may  have  been  their  possessions 
in  this  life,  death  Avill  have  brought  all  to  a 
common  level.  The  infant  and  the  man  of 
mature  years,  the  millionaire  and  'the  pauper, 
the  learned  and  the  unlearned,  the  cultured  and 
the  ignorant  and  degraded — all  will  have  an 
abundant  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  benev- 
olence, and  thus  they  will  be  privileged  to  be 
.  co-workers  with  God.  We  are  here  reminded  of 
the  illustration  given  in  the  case  of  Lazarus : 
Jesus  only  awakened  him  from  death,  and  then 
the  rejoicing  friends  were  permitted  to  loose 
him  from  his  grave  clothes  and  to  clothe  and 
feed  him. 

Further,  these  are  said  to  be  "sick  and  in 
prison"  (more  properly,  under  ward  or  watch). 
The  grave  is  the  great  prison  where  the  millions 
of  humanity  have  been  held  in  unconscious 
«Aptivity;  but  when  released  from  the  grave, 
the  restoration  to  perfection  is  not  to  be  an 
instantaneous  work.  Being  not  yet  perfect,  they 
may  properly  be  termed  sick,  and  under  ward ; 
not  dead,  neither  are  they  yet  perfected  in  life : 
and  any  condition  between  those  two  may  be 
properly  symbolized  by  sickness.  And  they  will 
continue  to  be  under  watch  or  ward  until  made 
Well— physically,  mentally  and  morally  perfect, 
^ring  that  time  there  will  be  abundant  oppor- 
tunity   for    mutual    helpfulness,     sympathy, 


instruction  and  encouragement  and  any  failure 
to  assist  will  mark  a  lack  of  the  Lord's  spirit. 

Since  all  mankind  A\dll  not  be  raised  at  once, 
but  gradually,  during  the  thousand  years,  each 
new  group  vnll  find  an  army  of  helpers  in  those 
who  ^\^.U  have  preceded  it.  The  love  and  benev- 
olence which  men  -w-I!  then  show  to  each  other 
(the  brethren  of  Christ)  the  King  will  count  as 
shown  to  Him. 

"Inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for  you  from 
the  foundation  of  the  world"  does  not  signify  a 
rule  independent  of  the  divine  law  and 
supremacy:  for  although  God  gave  earth's 
dominion  to  man  at  first,  and  designs  restoring 
it  to  him  Avhen  he  has  been  prepared  for  the 
great  trust,  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  God 
purposes  man  to  rule  it,  otherwise  than  as 
under,  or  in  harmony  with,  his  supreme  law. 
'"Thy  will  be  done  in  earth  as  in  heaven"  must 
forever  be  the  principle  of  government.  Man 
thenceforth  Avill  rule  his  dominion  in  harmony 
Avith  the  law  of  heaven — delighting  continually 
to  do  His  will  in  whose  favor  is  life,  and  at 
whose  "right  hand  [condition  of  favor]  there 
are  pleasures  forevermore".  (Psalm  16:11) 
Oh,  who  would  not  say:  "Haste  ye  along,  ages 
of  glory!"  and  give  glory  and  honor  to  Him 
whose  loving  plans  are  blossoming  into  sucll 
fulness  of  blessing? 

Let  us  now  examine  the  message  to  those  on 
the  left — "Depart  from  me,  ye  cursed"  (con- 
demned)— condemned  as  unfit  vessels  for  the 
glory  and  honor  of  life,  who  would  not  yield  to 
the  moulding  and  shaping  influences  of  divine 
love.  When  these  "brethren"  were  hungry  and 
thirsty,  or  naked,  sick,  and  in  prison,  ye  minis- 
tered not  to  their  necessities,  thus  continually 
proving  yourselves  out  of  harmony  with  the 
heavenly  city  (Idngdom) ;  for  "there  shall  in 
no  case  enter  into  it  anything  that  defileth". 
The  decision  or  sentence  regarding  this  class  is 
— "Depart  from  me  into  everlasting  fire  [symbol 
of  destruction],  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his 
angels".  Elsewhere  (Hebrews  2:14)  we  read 
without  symbol  that  Christ  "will  destroy.. . .  him 
that  had  the  power  of  death,  that  is,  the  devil". 

"And  these  [the  "goats"]  shall  go  away  into 
everlasting  [Greek,  aionios — lasting]  punish- 
ment, but  the  righteous  into  life  eternal  [Greek, 
aionios — lasting]."  The  punishment  -will  be  as 
lasting  as  the  reward.   Both  will  be  everlasting; 
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JUVENILE   BIBLE  STUDY 

OXK  question  for  each  dny  is  pro\-ide<l  by  this  journal.     The  parent  will  And  it  intereetins  nnd  helpful 
to  have  the  cliikl  take  up  a  question  eat-li   day  and  to  aid  it  in  finding  the  ans^ver  in  the  Scriptures,; 
thus   developing  a   knowledge  of  the   Bible  and  learning  where  to  find  in  it  tlie  information  which  is  desired. 


1.  Was  Jesus  anointed  by  God  ivhile  here  in  the 
flesh? 

Ans.:    See  Acts  10:38. 

2.  Was  the  Lord  Jesus  to  he  a  king? 

Ans. :   See  Eevelation  19  :  16  ;  1  Corinthians  15  :  35. 

3.  Is  the  church  anointed  hy  God  uhile  still  in 
the  flesh? 

Ans. :    See  3  Corinthians  1 :  21. 

4.  Are  the  Lord's  faithful  overcomers  of  the 
gospel  age  to  become  kings? 

Ans. :   See  Eevelation  5  :  10,  first  half. 

5.  Where  are  they  to  reign? 

Ans. :   See  Revelation  5 :  10,  last  half. 

6.  How  far  is  the  kingdom  of  Christ  to  extend? 
Ans.:   See  Daniel  7:  27,  first  part. 

7.  Is  the  kingdom  of  Christ  to  pass  away? 
Ans. :   See  Daniel  7 :  27,  last  part ;  2 :  44. 

8.  What  does  Isaiah  2:2  show  will  happen  "in 
the  last  days"? 


Ans. :  "The  mountain  [kingdom]  of  the  Lord's  house 

shall  be  established." 

9.  What  shall  then  happen  to  "all  nations"?-     : 

Ans.:    Sec  I^saiah  2:2,  la«.t  part.  »*     j- 

10.  In  tvhat  part  of  the  earth  is  the  Jiinff4^1gk^^ 
first  to  be  established?  ''*'^.  ?%"" 
Ans. :    See  Isaiah  2:3.                                   '  '    '^-^ 

11.  What  uill  people  of  other  nations  say^it'i^^ltM 
they  see  the  kingdom  established  at  J ermalew^^^ 
Ans. :    See  Isaiah  2 :  3,  iirst  part. 

12.  When  is  the  "kingdom  of  the  Lord's  h<Mied^,''^^ 
to  be  established?  ^  •  .',^^ 
Ans.:    After  He  has  taken  out  of  the  Geaf'itet.  t%y';*| 

people  for  His  name".     See  Acts  15 :  17.  /       / 

13.  For  what  purpose  is  "the  tabertmc^  1^ 
"house  of  the  Lord"  to  be  "set  up"? 

Ans.:    See  Acts  15:17. 

14.  Will  the  Jjord's  kingdom  he  the  desire  of  att 
nations? 
Ans. :    See  Haggai  2:7. 
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The  Great  Bible  Commentary — 600  pages 
Every  Christian  and  order-loving  person  should  read  it 

Exposes  ^he  duplicity  of  the  clergy;  explains 
the  cause  of  the  distress  of  nations;  and  fore- 
tells the  blessing  of  the  people  in  the  near -future. 

I'or  the  publication  and  circulation  of  this  book 
during  the  war  many  Christians  suffered  great  persecu- 
tion— being  beaten,  tarred  and  feathered,  imprisoned, 
and  killed.— Mark  13 :  9. 

Revisfd,  Illustrated    ot-t   nf\    .r\n.ei4-nniA 
edition,  cloth-bound    Jpl.UU    pOSipalU 

('The  Finished  Mystery"  and  one  year's  subscription  to  this  journal,  $3.23) 
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Americans  Lost  Liberties — A  Symposium 

(Part    Two) 


IN  1 856  a  Soutli  Carolina  newspaper  made  the 
following  statement : 
"The  great  evil  of  Northern  free  societj  is  that  tt  is 
burdened  with  a  senile  class  of  mechanics  and  laborers 
unfit  for  Belf-goyemmcnt  and  yet  clothed  with  the 
attributes  and  po-srers  of  citizens.  Master  and  sla:ve  is 
a  relation  as  necessary  as  that  of 
parent  and  child,  and  the  North- 
em  States  will  yet  have  to  intro- 
duce it.  Slavery  is  the  natural 
and  normal  condition  of  the 
laboring  man,  whether  white  or 
black." 


Tlie  cast  of  mind  that  for- 
mulated the  above  statement 
is  still  in  existence,  and, 
today  is  manifesting  itself  in 
a  series  of  laws  aimed  to 
prevent  strikes.  We  will 
have  more  to  say  upon  this 
subject  in  a  later  issue,  but 
merely  note  here  that  the 
President  of  the  United 
States  is  authority  for  the 
remark  that  "the  right  of 
individuals  to  strike  is  invio- 
late and  ought  not  to  be  interfered  with  by  any 
process  of  government":  and  in  this  statement 
he  but  echoes  a  sentiment  expressed  a  genera- 
tion earlier  by  Abraham  Lincoln. 

In  a  speech  delivered  February  19,  1920, 
before  the  New  York  Republican  Convention, 
Elihu  Root  said: 

'•'More  important  than  all  is  the  necessity  that  we 
ehall  restore  our  Eepublican  form  of  government,  with 


Why  such  a  tendency 
now  to  autocracy? 

Read  Judge  Rutherford's  two 
great  articles  in  September  29 
issue  of  this  journal:  "TJie  Dis- 
tress of  Nations — Cause,  Remedy", 
and  "The  Beast  at  War". 


Explanatory  Note 

The  shortage  of  paper  sti)!  cotititines,  bnt 
beginning  October  first  The  Goi.df.n  Agr 
•^Ul  resume  it.s  usual  size  and  increase  the 
price  fifty  cents  to  cover  tbe  greatly  in- 
creased costs.  This  will  make  the  price  after 
October  first  $2.00  in  the  United  States  and 
$2.50  in  Canada  and  in  foreign  territory. 
iVIeantime,  however,  subscriptions  and  re- 
newals is-ill  be  accepted,  until  September 
thirtieth  inclusive,  at  Uie  present  price — 
$1.50  domestic,  and  $2.00  Canada  and  foreign. 


the  liberty  of  the  individual  citizen  preserved  by  limita- 
tion.s  upon  ofiifial  power,  and  put  an  end  to  the 
dictatorship  which  ve  created  in  order  to  carry  on  the 
war.  Also,  we  should  not  take  away  the  right  to  strike. 
It  is  labors  great  protection." 

Yet  the  Republican  Platform  makes  low  obei- 
sance to  this  form  of  slavery ; 
and  tlie  sentiment  among 
those  who  now  liave  the  bit 
in  their  teeth  is  so  strong 
that  when,  on  April  30, 1920, 
the  vice-president  of  the 
American  Federation  o  f 
Labor,  Matthew  "Well,  at- 
tempted to  argue  against  the 
Kansas  compulsory  labor 
law  before  the  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  he 
was  hissed  off  the  platform. 
Is  this  what  is  called  one  hun- 
dred percent  Americanism? 


Legislators  Gone  Mad 

JOHN    D.    Barry,    writing 
in  the  San  Francisco  Call 
and  Post,  December  23, 1919, 
said  of  the  actions  of  some  legislators : 

"In  some  communities  they  have  spoken  and  they 
hai-e  acted  as  if  they  had  gone  mad.  Some  of  the 
measures  they  h.lvc  passed  seem  utterly  beyond  reason. 
I  recently  heard  an  able  jurist  remark :  'The  old  Czarist 
government  of  Russia  didn't  have  anything  on  us  as 
we  are  today.  The  fathers  of  the  American  Revolution 
must  be  turning  in  their  graves.  Even  our  Judges  seem 
to  be  losing  their  heads.'    The  results  are  exactly  what 
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might  be  expected.  In  place  of  freedom,  we  have  a  new 
kind  of  tyranny  that  masquerades  and  defies  criticism 
because  it  calls  itself  patriotism.  Our  country,  once 
the  land  of  the  free,  the  asylum  of  the  oppressed,  is  in 
danger  of  becoming  a  land  where  oppression  is  system- 
atically encouraged  and  a  place  where  the  oppressed  are 
in  peril  of  deportation  to  countries  where  tlieir  very  lives 
may  be-  sacrificed." 

Before  the  war  the  Government  had,  and  still 
has,  in  full  force  and  effect  laws  providing  fines 
up  to  $10,000,  and  imprisonment  up  to  ten  years, 
for  "any  person  who  incites,  sets  on  foot,  assists 
or  engages  in  any  rebellion  or  insurrection 
against  the  authority  of  the  United  States  or  the 
laws  thereof,  or  give  aid  or  comfort  thereto". 

This  is  as  far  as  any  European  government 
now  in  existence  has  been  able  to  go ;  yet  to  this 
was  added  in  war  time  the  so-called  Espionage 
Act,  a  counterpart  of  the  old  Alien  and  Sedition 
Act  which  completely  destroyed  the  party  that 
advocated  it;  and  there  are  now  in  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Kepresentatives,  in  a  time  of 
imaginary  war  but  of  actual  peace,  seventeen 
bills  pending  which  have  the  purpose  of  penal- 
izing opinions  or,  in  other  words,  of  making 
espionage  in  the  United  States  perpetual.  More- 
over, in  the  mad  rush  to  suppress  thought 
twenty  -  seven  states  have  passed  measures 
providing  punishment  for  the  peaceful  advocacy 
of  certain  economic  and  political  beliefs.  How 
far  this  country  has  departed  from  its  moorings 
may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  at  the  very 
time  when  the  representatives  of  foreign 
governments  were  announcing  that  their  gov- 
ernments were  prepared  to  relax  passport 
restrictions  upon  tourist  travel,  some  of  the 
bureaucrats  at  Washington  were  trying  to  make 
American  passport  regulations  permanent  and 
to  raise  the  fees  for  passports  from  $2  to  $10. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  at  one  time  supposed  to 
have  been  a  good  Democrat,  was  the  author  of 
Ute  following  preamble  to  the  Virginia  Tolera- 
tion Act  of  1785.  It  would  be  a  good  thing  if 
some  of  these  wild  statesmen  of  our  day  who 
are  passing  all  kinds  of  foolish  laws  at  the 
behest  of  manufacturers'  associations  and  of 
ehambers  of  commerce  would  stop,  look  and 
listen  to  the  words  of  a  man  who  was  accus- 
tomed to  think  before  he  legislated: 

"Almighty  God  has  created  the  mind  free.  All 
attempts  to  influence  it  by  temporal  punishment  or 
tdrdens,  or  by  civH  incapacities,  tend  only  to  beget  habits 


of  hypocrisy  and  meanness.  To  suffer  the  dynl  magift* 
trate  to  introduce  his  power  into  the  field  of  opinion,  or 
to  restrain  the  profession  or  propagation  of  principles, 
on  supposition  of  their  ill  tendency,  is  a  dangerous 
fallacy,  which  at  once  destroys  all  liberty;  because,  he 
being,  of  course,  judge  of  that  tendency,  will  make  his 
opinions  the  rule  of  judgment,  and  approve  or  condemn 
the  sentiments  of  others  only  as  they  shall  square  with 
or  differ  from  his  own.  It  is  time  enough  for  the 
rightful  purpose  of  civil  government  for  its  officers  to 
interfere  when  principles  break  out  into  overt  acts 
against  peace  and  good  order." 

Taxation  Without  Representation 

WHETHER  they  were  foolish  in  their  choice 
or  not  is  a  matter  of  of>inio%, but  something 
Like  170,000  people  of  New  York  City  sent  five 
representatives  to  Albany  to  representthe  Social- 
ist ticket,  and  these  men  were  excluded  from  the 
Assembly.  New  York  State  Senator  Thompson 
stated  that  this  exclusion  of  the  Socialists  was 
effected  while  certain  assemblymen  were  drunk, 
vrith  liquor  furnished  by  the  lobbyist  of  the 
Associated  Manufacturers.  Even  Attorney 
General  Palmer  denounced  these  Albany  pro- 
ceedings; and  the  religious  assembly  with  whioh 
he  is  affiliated,  the  Q^^^kers  of  Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey,  Delaware  and  Maryland,  came  out 
yvith  the  following  statement : 

'Tji  challenging  the  right  of  five  Socialists  to  take 
the  seats  to  which  they  were  duly  elected,  the  legislature 
of  New  York  has  laid  violent  hands  upon  the  founda- 
tions of  representative  government.  ■  Sedition  laws  foor 
peace  time,  such  as  those  already  passed  in  some  states, 
and  those  now  pending  in  Congress,  are  inroads  upon 
the  domain  of  American  freedom,  pregnant  with  injus- 
tice and  danger.  No  man  can  measure  the  harm  that 
may  ensue  if  we  continue  these  encroachments  upon 
freedom  of  expression.  History  is  replete  with  lessons 
of  the  folly  of  suppression.  Liberty  asks  of  us  a  pric6, 
the  price  of  tolerance  toward  those  to  whom  we  do  not 
wish  to  show  tolerajice." 

Samuel  Untermyer,  a  great  lawyer  and  deep 
student  of  public  affairs,  in  a  letter  to  Clayton 
R.  Lusk,  Chairman  of  the  famous  (?)  Lusk 
Committee  of  the  same  legislature,  said : 

"Although  it  is  well  known  that  I  am  a  pronounced 
anti-Socialist  because  of  my  conviction  that  the  govern- 
mental policies  of  Socialism  are  not  practicable  and 
workable,  and  that  as  a  program  it  is  little  more  than 
an  iridescent  dream,  I  have  always  realized  that  the 
Socialist  Party  has  been  of  great  service  and  is  destined 
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to  be  of  stilj  greater  service  in  curbing  and  correcting 
the  greed  and  injustice  of  the  capitalistic  system,  and 
that  its  usefulness  as  an  opposition  party  has  been  fully 
vindicated." 

Charles  E.  Hughes,  ex-Governor  of  New  York 
State,  former  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  and  one  time  candidate  for 
President  on  the  Republican  ticket,  gave  expres- 
sion to  similar  views. 

The  Philadelphia  North  American,  ixi  its  issue 
of  May  7,  1920,  calling  attention  to  the  Albany 
matter  said: 

'Tive  men  duly  elected  to  the  assembly  from  districts 
in  Greater  New  York  were  suspended  from  that  body 
upon  ail  ex  parte  statement  of  vague  charges  that  the 
platform  upon  which  they-  were  chosen  by  the  voters  was 
'inimical  to  the  best  interests  of  the  State  of  New  York 
and  of  the  United  States'.  At  the  subsequent  hearing 
no  indictable  or  disqualifying  oifense  was  proved  against 
any  of  the  men;  yet  they  were  expelled  from  the  legis- 
lature, by  a  bipartisan  vote,  upon  the  explicit  ground 
that  they  were  Socialists,  members  of  a  political  party 
whose  tenets  are  rejected  and  condemned  by  most  Amer- 
icans. This  proscription  of  a  political  minority  was 
without  precedent  in  American  history,  without  Justifi- 
ca;tion,  without  sound  excuse.  In  unseating  these  men 
the  legislature  violated  the  fundamental  principle  under- 
lying this  country's  institutions — which  is,  the  right  of 
parties  and  constituencies  to  participate  in  public  affairs 
through  duly  elected  representatives." 

A  somewhat  similar  action  took  place  in  the 
lower  house  of  Congress.  Victor  L.  Berger,  of 
Wisconsin,  was  elected  to  Congress  in  a  cam- 
paign in  1916  in  which  he  polled  15,936  votes 
against  27,217  polled  by  his  opponents.  He  was 
denied  his  seat  in  Congress  and  on  December 
19,  1919,  was  reelected  from  the  same  district 
by  a  vote  of  24,367  against  19,561.  This  is  a 
gain  of  8,431  votes  and  shows  just  the  effect  of 
an  attempt  at  forcing  the  American  people. 
There  is  no  other  way  in  which  Mr.  Berger 
could  have  done  as  much  for  the  Socialist  cause 
as  by  being  denied  his  seat.  In  Europe  there 
are  Socialists  in  every  parliament ;  and  in  some 
coxmtries  they  are  in  the  majority,  or  hold  the 
balance  of  power;  and  yet  somehow  those 
countries  manage  to  rock  along. 

Anarchistic  Servants 

THE  greatness  of  Abraham  Lincoln  stands 
out  in  times  like  these  when  so  many  great 
seats  of  public  authority  are  occupied,  or  par- 
tially occupied,  by  each  little  men.    Lincoln 


made  the  statement  that  "the  people  are  the 
rightful  masters  of  both  congresses  and  courts, 
not  to  overthrow  the  Constitution,  but  to  over- 
throw the  men  who  pervert  the  Constitution". 
But  there  are  some  who  seem  to  have  overlooked 
this  fact  and  to  think  of  the  men  temporarily  in 
office  as  so  many  "rulers",  rather  than  as 
"administrators",  servants  of  the  people. 

During  the  war  United  States  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Thomas  I.  Gregory  told  the  people :  "Obey 
the  law  and  keep  your  mouth  shut".  This  advice 
is  all  right  for  a  time  of  war,  perhaps ;  but  after 
the  armistice  it  is  no  excuse  for  the  action  of 
Sheriff  Yancey,  of  Barton  County,  Kansas,  in 
prohibiting  representatives  of  the  Nonpartisan 
League  from  making  speeches. 
On  Jan.  14,  1920,  the  New  York  World  said: 
"Most  of  the  activities  that  are  going  on  in  the  way 
of  suppressing  extreme  radicalism  are  in  the  natutft  of 
lynch  law.  Officials  act  first  and  then  try  to  find  tiie 
evidence  on  which  to  sustain  their  action.  la  the 
meantime  they  are  tearing  up  the  guaranties  of  the  Bill 
of  Kights  and  destroying  the  essential  elements  of  fcee 
government.  Between  the  fools  and  the  fanatics  of  the 
two  extremes  the  American  people  are  conironting  a 
real  danger  to  their  liberties  which  they  can  no  iJjngSr 
afford  to  ignore.  It  is  time  to  get  back  to  the  BiH  of 
Kights.    It  is  time  to  get  back  to  the  Constitution." 

The  Chicago  Tribwie  of  April  26,  1920,  said: 

"A  citizen  makes  a  remark  which  we  do  not  likftf  ©r 
is  suspected  of  having  made  a  remark  or  being  about  to 
make  a  remark.  The  department  of  justice  raids  his 
office,  carries  off  his  papers,  and  violates  liis  rights  in 
property.  The  courts  later  wiU  say  that  the  depai-tmeait 
of  justice  had  no  right  to  that  man's  business  docunients. 
He  can  get  what  satisfaction  he  can  out  of  that. 
SocialiEts  are  exfpelled  from  legislative  bodies.  We  don't 
like  Socialists.  Therefore  they  have  no  right  to  form  a 
political  party." 

"A  man  leads  a  strike.  We  put  him  into  jail.  We 
don't  like  strikes.  We  have  no  law  against  theoxi,  but 
we  do  not  like  them.  Therefore  we  jail  a  map.  who 
starts  one,  if  we  can  find  that  he  can  be  reached  by  a 
war  law  intended  to  prevent  interference  with  the  pro- 
duction and  transport  of  war  necessities.  We  Bidict 
coal  strikers  in  a  time  of  actual  peace  because  they  are 
supposed  to  be  injuring  a  nation  at  war.  We  put  rail- 
road strikers  into  jail  because  they  are  supped,  in 
actual  peace,  to  be  hindering  the  movement  of  troops.'* 

Thin-Skinned  "Patriots" 

PEOPLE  who  are  sensitive  to  criticism  ought 
to  keep  out  of  public  life.   No  man  ever  yet 
accomplished  anything  that  was  worth  accom- 
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plishing  that  did  not  receive  criticism.  And  the 
passage  of  alien  and  sedition  laws  does  not  stop 
criticism.  Eather  these  increase  it,  and  their 
authors  and  sponsors  are  justly  esteemed  little 
men  Avho  have  not  the  moral  courage  to  i'ace 
criticism  and  who  are  trying  to  prevent  it.  After 
the  alien  and  sedition  law  of  a  hundred  years 
Hgo  had  been  annulled,  it  was  so  unpopular  that 
tlie  fi:;es  which  had  been  imposed  under  it  were 
all  returned  to  those  who  had  suffered  under  it. 

The  Sandusky  Register  says: 

"Liberal  thought  is  penalized  today  in  the  United 
States.  Eadicalism  is  ostracised.  The  nation  is 
hi-stcrical,  and  its  hysteria  is  fed  by  fanatical  jingoes 
and  crafty  politicians.  The  people  have  not  been  pei-- 
mittcd  the  boon  of  calm  discussion  and  serious  thought 
ITiey  have  not  been  given  time  to  realize  that  one  may 
be  a  'radical'  and  still  be  a  good  American — that  there 
are  many  kinds  and  degrees  of  radicalism,  and  that 
constructive,  progressive  radicalism  is  the  rock  upon 
which  American  democracy  was  built." 

Judson  King  has  said : 
;  "For  centuries  no  man  could  even  lecture  upon  or 
t»Tit«  a  philosophical  treatise  about  government  without 
being  in  danger  of  arrest.  If  he  criticised  the  deeds  of 
his  government,  advocated  an  undesired  political  or 
economic  reform,  his  danger  increased.  Revolution 
might  be  farthest  from  his  thoughts,  but  that  mattered 
not.  It  was  an  easy  thing  for  the  crown  lawyers  and 
great  judges  to  read  'constructive  treason'  into  his  words 
and-  conviction  follo^ved.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
men  ha-\'e  been  sent  to  tlie  stake,  to  the  scaffold,  into 
exile,  or  to  rot  in  prison  by  such  construction  of  law. 

"The  legal  crux  of  the  iniquity  lay  in  the  power  given 
persecutors  and  the  courts  to  decide  the  meaning  of 
words.  The  abuse  of  that  power,  hj  intimidating 
expression,  paralyzed  thought.  It  spread  terrorism  and 
unhappiness  to  the  millions  of  every  nation  down  the 
ages.  It  fostered  ignorance,  prolonged  the  age  of 
tyranny  and,  by  making  peaceful  development  impos- 
sible, provoked  frightful  revolutions  of  blood.  That  is 
the  historic  reason  why  the  men  who  wrote  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  penal  code  left  open  the  "hiatus'  v/hich 
advocates  of  permanent  sedition  legislation  now  desire 
closed." 

Joseph  I.  France,  United  States  Senator  from 
Maryland,  said : 

"Eadical  literature  is  now  being  produced  hy  the 
ton.  The  I.  W.  W.  has  grown.  Ilevolutionists  and 
destructive  radicals  of  every  variety  have  become  vastly 
more  numerous.  All  this  has  come  about  suice  the. 
Espionage  Act  was. passed.  Now  we  are  told  that  must 
be  made  more  drastic.  How  can  it  be  made  m.orc 
di-c.;tic  without  takiag  away  all  liberty  of  thought  and 


speech?  Anybody  who  thought  about  our  history  or 
about  human  nature  could  have  forecast  what  has 
happened.  To  the  degree  that  we  make  the  law  more 
repressive,  to  that  extent  will  we  create  hostility  to  our 
government. 

"I  still  think  that  when  the  framers  of  this  republic 
declared  in  the  first  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
that  'Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establish- 
ment of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof, 
or  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  press,  or 
the  right  of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble,  and  to 
petition  the  government  for  a  redress  of  grievances', 
they  meant  precisely  what  they  said.  And  I  still  think 
that  they  were  wise." 

Moreover,  there  are  honest  men,  honest  Amer- 
icans, who  are  determined  to  have  their  rights 
in  these  matters.    Eobert  Buck,  editor  of  the  _ 
New  Majority,  speaking  for  some  of  these  at 
the  Civic  Club  of  New  York,  July  28, 1920,  said: 

"The  Farmer-ljabor  party  now  serves  notice  that  it 
if  unalterably  in  accord  with  such  demands  as  the  Plumb 
Plan,  nationalization  of  mines  and  their  control  by  the 
workers,  an  increasing  share  for  labor  of  the  fruits  of 
labor,  equal  suffrage  without  regard  to  race  or  sex,  the 
freedom  of  all  subject  races  and  the  immediate  aban- 
donment by  the  United  States  government  of  aU  its 
imperialistic  adventures,  and  the  immediate  repeal  of 
the  Espionage  law  and  all  sedition  and  criminal 
sjmdicalist  laws." 

Those  who  have  been  running  things  had 
better  listen  to  these  words;  for  it  is  confidently 
estimated  that  there  are  seven  million  voters  in 
the  United  States  who  are  through  for  all  time 
•\\'i  th  both  of  the  Wall  Street  parties,  Eepublican 
and  Democratic. 

Spies  and  Agents  Provocateurs 

RALPH  Waldo  Emi:rson  is  authority  for 
the  statement  that  "if  there  be  a  country 
where  speech  is  not  free;  where  mail  bags  are 
opened  and  tampered  with— that  country  is  not 
civil  but  barbarous".  Yet  Professor  Stanley  I. 
Rypins,  of  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
employed  during  the  Avar  in  connection  with  the 
military  intelligence  bureau,  tolls  that  matters 
were  at  one  time  in  such  a  state  that  he  was 
compelled  in  his  v.ork  to  open  the  mail  of  even 
the  third  assistant  secretary  of  state,  to  prevent 
his  receiving  mail  from  a  conscientious  objector. 
Dogs  anybody  suppose  there  was  any  real 
necessity  for  a  thing  of  this  kind?  "N^Hio  decided 
that  this  man  should  not  receive  this  mail? 
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March  24,  1920,  in  the  United  States  Senate, 
Senator  France  said: 

"I  demand  an  end  to  this  taxing  of  the  peo])Ie  to  pay 
swarms  of  Federal  spies,  agents  and  special  officers  -who 
may  become  parasites,  blackmailers,  sappers  of  political 
morality  and  a  menace  to  liberty.  There  ia  but  one 
test  of  loyalty.  Is  a  man  loyal  to  the  Constitution  and 
devoted  to  the  liberty  which  it  guarantees  ?  Apply  this 
test,  and  I  fear  that  many  true  patriots  languish  in 
Federal  prisons,  while  in  the  legislative  halls  there  sit 
men  with  disloyal  and  traitorous  hearts." 

The  Butte  Bulletin,  in  February,  1920,  said: 

**Measures  heretofore  found  only  in  countries  ruled 
by  the  blackest  of  reactionaries  have  become  the  accepted 
policies  of  this  government  during  the  Wilson  adminis- 
tration, the  star  chamber  and  the  torture-cell  of  the 
inquisition  have  reappeared  in  America,,  the  torch  of 
the  Statue  of  lAberty  is  obscured  by  the  smoke  of 
departing  vessels  bearing  the  first  deportees  from  free 
America,  the  jails  are  iilled  with  men  and  women 
convicted  of  holding  opinions  represented  by  powerful 
groups  in  European  parliaments;  papers  that  defend 
them  are  denied  the  mails  if  not  actually  suppressed; 
thousands  of  secret  police  infest  the  land,  the  agenU 
provocateurs  are  busy  co)ispirtng  against  the  liberties 
of  citLsen  and  aUen  alike." 

In  a  statement  given  out  on  January  6,  1920, 
at  Washington,  by  Santeri  Nuorteva.  secretary 
of  the  Russian  Soviet  Government  Bureau,  he 
said: 

"^Ve  have  conclusive  evidence  that  agents  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  have  actively  participated  in  the 
organization  of  the  Communist  party  of  America,  and 
that  those  veiy  planks  in  the  platform  of  the  party 
which  now  form  the  basis  of  the  persecution  of  thousands 
of  people,  have  been  drafted  and  inserted  into  that 
program  by  such  government  agents.  We  also  are 
prepared  to  show  before  the  Senate  Committee  tliat  some 
other  radical  activities,  the  instigation  of  which  has  been 
charged  to  Kussians,  in  reality  were  inspired  by  secret 
service  agents.  We  can  prove  that  the  chief  figures 
in  certain  celebrated  bomb-plots  were  agents  of  a  similar 
nature.  In  other  words,  some  oflRcials  have  been  estab- 
lishing that  sinister  institution  which  is  known  in 
Europe  as  the  system  of  'agent  provocateur' ." 

A  Reign  of  Terror 

JACOB  Gould  Schurman,  retired  presi- 
dent of  Cornell  University,  in  an  address 
before  the  annual  convention  of  Northern 
Baptists,  held  at  Buffalo,  June  2S,  1920,  made 
the  statement  that  the  freedom  said  to  have  been 
gained  in  America  during  the  last  three  years 


had  been  far  outweighed  by  the  freedom 'lost, 
and  that  President  Wilson  will  be  held  largely 
responsible  for  the  repressive  measures  used 
during  the  war. 

About  five  years  ago  the  President  sent  to 
Haiti  three  thousand  marines ;  and  it  is  alleged 
that  these  were  sent  without  taking  into  counsel 
either  the  American  people  or  their  represent- 
atives. Herbert  J.  Seligmann,  writing  in  the 
Nation,  says  of  these  American  military  forces 
now  in  charge  of  Haiti : 

"Haitian  men,  women  and  children,  to  a  number 
estimated  at  3,000,  innocent  for  the  most  part  of  any 
offense,  have  been  shot  down  by  American  machine  gun 
and  rifle  bullets;  black  men  and  women  have  been  ,put 
to  torture  to  maJ^ce  them  give  infoTmation;  theft,  arson 
and  murder  have  been  committed  almost  with  impunity 
upon  the  persons  and  property  of  Haitians  by  white 
men  wearing  the  uniforms  of  the  United  States.  Black 
men  have  been  driven  to  retreat  to  the  hUIs  from  actual 
slavery  imposed  upon  them  by  white  Americans." 

Press  and  speech  in  Haiti  are  absolutely 
shackled,  and  in  three  years  the  Associated 
Press  correspondent  at  Cape  Haitien  has  not 
been  allowed  to  send  to  the  United  States  a 
single  line  regarding  the  almost  daily  military 
operations.  Readers  of  The  Golden  Age,  how- 
ever, will  please  observe  that  "business"  is  much 
better.  Fifty-eight  thousand  acres  of  the  best 
lands  have  passed  into  the  hands  of  American 
capitalists;  and  most  of  the  banks,  railways, 
sugar  mills  and  lighting  plants  are  now  in  the 
hands  of  Americans. 

Charles  E.  Hughes,  speaking  at  Cambridge, 
Massacliusetts,  June  21,  1920,  at  the  centenary 
of  the  Harvard  Law  School,  had  the  following 
to  say  regarding  modern  tendencies  toward 
tyranny : 

"There  has  been  a  disposition  to  revert  to  the  methodfl 
of  tyianny  in  order  to  meet  the  problems  of  democracy. 
Intent  on  some  immediate  exigency,  and  with  slight 
consideration  of  larger  issues,  we  create  autocratic 
power  by  giving  administrative  officials,  who  can 
threaten  indictment,  the  opportunities  of  criminal 
statutes  without  ajiy  appropriate  definition  of  crime.  We 
went  to  war  for  liberty  and  democracy,  with  the  result 
that  we  fed  the  autocratic  appetite." 

"We  may  well  wonder  in  view  of  the  precedents  now 
established  wliether  constitutional  government  as  here- 
tofore maintained  in  this  Eepublic,  could  survive  another 
great  war  even  victoriously  waged.  Perhaps  to  an 
extent  unparalleled  in  our  history,  the  essentials  of 
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libwty  are  being  disregarded.  Very  recently  informa- 
ISdfl  has  bpen  laid  by  responsible  citizens  at  the  bar  of 
public  opinion  of  violations  of  personal  rights  which 
MivoT  of  the  worst  practices  of  tyranny." 

The  New  York  American,  April  25, 1920,  said : 

"iCowhere  in  this  land  have  the  inherent,  fundamental 
and  essential  liberties  of  speech,  of  writing,  of  assembly 
^d  ol  collective  petition  and  protest  been  respected  by 
the  bttreaticrats  created  by  the  war  or  by  the  spy  service 
pasoduoed  in  the  same  environment  or  by  the  legislators 
diofm  to  voice  the  free  will  of  the  people  or  by  the 
judges  whose  sworn  duty  it  is  to  protect  the  rights  and 
libffliaes  of  every  citizen  and  to  maintain  unimpaired 
the  guarantees  and  the  supremacy  of  the  Constitution." 

*^o  state,  no  city  of  importance,  has  been  spared 
^ese  exhibitions  of  bureaucratic  iniolence,  of  judicial 
imfaithftiLQess,  of  legislative  disloyalty  to  the  principles 
of  ftfte  representative  government,  of  subservient  silence 
or  tiaean  applause  on  the  part  of  the  press,  whose  peeidiar 
dttty  it  is,  and  whose  glory  it  ought  to  be,  to  speak  out 
taasfully  and  boldly  in  defense  of  the  rights  of  citizens 
and  the  liberties  of  the  land.  Kow,  then,  it  is  the  lesson 
of  all  human  experience  that  tyranny  breeds  revolt,  that 
T9piemQn  at  natural  rights  breeds  hatred  even  of  lawful 
goveriment,  and  that  the  surest  way  to  make  life  and 
pt^perty  tutsafe  is  to  make  liberty  imsafe." 

Artesta  Without  Warrants 

BEPEESEKTATTV'E  HuDDLESTox,  of  Alabama, 
introduced  in  Congress  March  4,  1920,  a 
bill  providing  ten  years  in  prison  or  $10,000 
fine,  or  both,  for  any  attorney  general  or  other 
official,  agent  or  employe  of  the  United  State.s, 
who  may  deprive  a  person  of  his  constitntional 
rights.  He  was  led  to  introduce  tliis  bill  by  the 
large  number  of  illegal  arrests  that  have  been 
mode. 

Some  of  these  arrests  occurred  in  the  vicinity 
of  Boston.  John  Domason,  a  Dalmatian  by 
birth,  was  thrown  into  jail  and  forgotten,  was 
allowed  to  remain  there  tliree  years  without  any 
trial  or  indictment,  so  it  was  alleged ;  and  Peter 
Frank,  a  native-bom  American,  who  had  never 
been  outside  of  the  United  States,  was  jailed 
without  warrant  and  refused  permission  to  see 
a  lawyer;  and  when  his  lawyer  attempted  to 
secure  a  copy  of  the  warrant  he  also  was 
arrested  and  ejected  from  the  presence  of  the 
ofSdal  responsible  for  the  arrest.  Federal 
Jutlspe  Anderson,  of  Boston,  released  Frank  on 
a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  with  the  statement,  "The 
iminigration  officials  have  no  more  right  to  hold 


a  citizen  of  the  United  States  in  connection  with 
the  round-up  than  I  would  have  to  order  him 
hanged". 

The  same  Judge  Anderson,  greatly  admired 
by  liberty-loving  Americans,  and  greatly  hated 
by  liberty-hating  bureaucrats,  also  said:  "It  is 
perfectly  e\'ident  to  my  mind  that  the  govern- 
ment o-vsTis  and  operates  at  least  a  part  of  the 
Communist  party".  A  little  later,  When  he 
learned  that  a  man  was  arrested  on  January  2, 
1920,  and  a  telegraphic  order  for  his  arrest  wa.s 
sent  from  Washington  thirteen  days  afterwards, 
he  gravely  commented : 

"I  wish  you  would  show  me  one  case  in  which  the 
Department  of  Justice  has  the  authority  to  arrest  persons 
and  hold  tliera  two  weeks  without  warrants.  A  more 
lawless  proceeding  is  hard  to  conceive.  Talk  about 
Americanization;  what  we  need  is  Americanization  of 
those  who  carry  on  such  proceedings.  I  can  hardly  sit 
on  tlio  bench  as  an  American  citizen  and  restrain  my 
indignation.  I  view  with  horror  such  proceedings  as 
this." 

There  are  also  other  brave  judges  on  the 
bench;  and  Judges  W.  H,  S.  Thompson  and 
Charles  P.  Orr,  of  the  Western  District  of 
Pennsylvania,  have  recently  condemned  in 
equally  strong  language  the  anarchists  who 
in  the  name  of  justice  arrested  and  imprisoned 
without  warrant  and  -svithout  hearing  men 
accused  of  membership  in  the  Communist  Party. 
Judge  Thompson  said :  "I  did  not  suppose  Mm 
kind  of  thing  could  happen  in  a  country  whe-rs 
we  have  a  Constitution". 

Deportation  of  Russians 

NEITHER  the  Czarism  of  Nicholas  nor  the 
dictatorship  of  Commimism  ,seems  as  desir- 
able to  the  people  of  the  United  States  as  they 
do  to  those  of  Eussia.  But  why  advertise  the 
theories  of  Communism  or  try  to  make  them 
popular  by  persecuting  those  who  hold  themt 
AU  are  f mniliar  with  the  arguments  that  there 
were  two  million  of  these  Communists  in  the 
United  States  and  that  they  were  liable  forcibly 
to  take  away  the  liberty  bonds  of  their  twenty 
million  holders,  although  the  details  as  to  how 
this  was  to  be  done  by  the  actual  handful  of 
Communists,  some  of  them,  according  to  Judge 
Anderson,  government  owned,  was  never  ftiUy 
explained. 
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Presumabty  this  was  the  reason  for  deporting 
some  of  the  leaders  of  radical  ideas ;  but  it  was 
truthfully  said  in  the  United  States  Senate  that 
though  radicals  can  be  deported  radical  ideas 
cannot  be  deported,  and  whatever  of  truth  such 
ideas  may  contain  they  will  thrive  better  under 
imprisontDent  and  deportation  than  they  will  if 
allowed  free  expression.  If  it  is  true,  as  alleged, 
that  the  Statue  of  Liberty  contains  a  lockup  for 
deportees,'it  is  a  strange  commentary  on  preser.t 
conditions  in  the  United  States,  always  hereto- 
fore regarded  as  an  asylum  for  the  oppressed 
of  all  countries. 

The  raids  upon  the  Eussians  who  were  to  be 
questioned  mth  a  view  to  deportation  were  not 
accompanied  with  the  politeness  that  should 
inark  the  conduct  of  a  great  people  toward  the 
representatives  of  another  great  people.  Collier's 
tells'  of  a  raid  upon  the  Eussian  People's  House 
in  New  York.  The  inmates  were  stood  up 
against  the  wall  and  searched.  One  elderly 
professor  of  mathematics  was  ordered  to  take 
off  his  glasses;  and  when  he  did  so  he  was 
struck  upon  the  forehead  with  the  butt  of  a 
revolver  and  his  slcull  aracked.  Then  the 
inmates,  men  and  women,  were  ordered  down- 
stairs, and  on  the  way  ran  the  gauntlet  of  a  line 
of  policemen  who  pounded  them  over  the  head 
with  clubs. 

A  notary  public  who  witnessed  the  street 
scenes  attendant  upon  this  raid  writes  of  it  as 
follows : 

"!Every  one  -^vas  bleeding  from  wouDds  on  the  head ; 
most  of  them  were  bandaged  with  a  handkerchief  or  a 
piece  of  shirt ;  nearly  every  one  was  hurt  on  the  knee  on 
the  way  out,  so  that  they  could  not  run  away,  I  imagine. 
The  fact  was  that  they  did  not  walk  down,  but  crawled. 
Many  feU.  and  rolled  down  the  steps,  and  were  trampled 
on  by  those  who  were  shoved  after  them." 

tVlien  Francis  Fisher  Kane  resigned  as 
United  States  Attorney  for  the  Eastern  District 
of  Pennsylvania  he  gave  his  reasons  in  the 
Piuladelphia  Evening  Bulletin,  of  January  23, 
1920,  in  the  following  language: 

"I  see  no  justice,  for  instance,  in  the  blockade  of 
Soviert  Eussia.  I  may  be  wrong,  or  I  may  be  right  in  my 
■news,  but  I  think  that  we  should  feel  a  certain  sym- 
pathy with  the  poor  Bussians  in  this  country  who  are 
now  excited  over  the  news  which  they  are  getting  of  the 
trouhled  conditions  in  their  native  land.  Such  people 
ought  to  be  treated  with  kindness  and  not  sent  back  to 
the  famine-stricken  districts  in  Europe,  ujoless  we  are 


absolutely  compelled  to  do  so.    In  my  view  our  nati^aai 
safety  does  not  require  such  action." 

"Among  the  cases  that  have  come  to  my  notice  of 
•persons  caught  in  the  recent  raids  in  Philadelphia  ia 
that  of  a  Russian  Jew  barber,  whose  wife  is  an  Ametican- 
born  Methodist.  They  have  six  children,  aU  under 
eleven  years  of  age,  the  youngest  being  only  six  months 
old.  When  the  man  was  arrested  there  was  absolutely 
no  money  in  the  house.  His  employer  speaks  highly  of 
his  character  and  industry.  Though  he  may  very  Mkeiy 
be  deported  I  cannot  regard  him  as  a  menace  to  society 
just  because  he  was  a  member  of  the  Communist  party. 
I  think  it  not  only  foolish,  but  an  outrage  to  take  hiia 
from  his  wife  and  children  and  leave  them  dependent 
upon  pharity.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  there  are 
hundreds  of  such  cases." 

Mr.  Kane  intimated  in  his  resignation  that  he 
thought  the  Department  of  Justice  could  find 
plenty  to  keep  it  busy  in  prosecuting  the  vio- 
lators of  the  prohibition  act  and  those  munition 
manufacturers  and  other  persons,  made  rich,  by 
the  war,  who  are  "seeking  to  dodge  the  paytaent 
of  their  taxes  and  otherwise  unloading  the  war 
burdens  put  upon  them".  He  did  not  surest 
that  probably  these  same  persons  were  the  veiT' 
ones  raising  all  the  hue  and  cry  against  the 
Eussians  to  divert  attention  from  themselves; 
but  there  are  others  who  think  that  is  just  what 
has  happened.  The  American  people  can  hardly 
stagger  along  under  the  load  of  excessive  profits 
the  profiteers  have  heaped  upon  them.  ■  iHie 
profiteers  know  it;  and  if  they  can  divert  the 
public's  attention  by  shouting  "Russiaa"  or 
"Bolshevik"  loudly  enough,  they  hope  to  escape 
awkward  and  humiliating  attention  upon  them- 
selves. 

General  Smuts  sijsed  the  Eussian  situation  op 
in  a  few  words  when  he  said: 

"Leave  Russia  alone.    Remove  the  blockade.    It  aaiy 
well  be  that  the  only  ultimate  hope  for  Btissift  it  a ' 
sobered,  purified  Soviet  sj^stem,  and  that  may  b^  far 
better  than  the  Czarisms  to  which  our  present  polMea 
seem  inevitably  tending." 

Patriots  in  Jail 

HENRY  W.  YoTJM[Aj?s  in  the  Boycroft  said 
of  recent  conditions  in  the  United  States : 

"Loyal  farmers'  meetings  have  been  brokai  up  by 
mobs,  their  speakers  arrested  and  imprifioned.  Tax  and 
feather  y.  zni  deportations  were  conxmon  in  several 
states  bechttse  the  farmers  of  the  Nonpartisan  Leaglis 
were  disloyal  to  the  old  party  bosses.    Strikers  have  been 
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accused  of  disloyalty  and  pro-Germanism  and  jailed 
because  they  demanded  a  decent  living  wage.  Any  one 
not  blinded  by  hate,  prejudice  or  stupidity  knows  that 
the  men  and  women  accused  of  treason  and  given  the 
longest  prison  terms  are  the  very  ones  most  famed  for 
theix  extreme  hostility  to  Kaiserism  and  all  that  it 
stands  for  the  world  over;  that  they  are  the  most 
faithful  defenders  of  aU.  human  rights  that  our  flag 
stands  for." 

George  Bernard  Sliaw  says  lie  does  not  care 
to  come  to  America  because  he  is  not  sure  that 
he  wonld  be  given  rooms  next  to  the  people  he 
most  admires  in  America,  though  he  is  per- 
fectly sure  he  would  be  clapped  into  jaU.  He 
says:  "I  don't  nnderstand  how  the  stupidest 
neighbor  of  a  man  like  Engene  Debs  can  fail  to 
realize  the  greatness  of  his  heart,"  and  adds  : 

"It  would  be  cruel  to  assume  that  Americans  know 
their  institutions  and  yet  tolerate  a  regime  wliich  claps 
into  prison  and  deports  men  and  women  who  go  into 
the  improfitable  business  of  emancipating  their  feUow- 
-men,  and  sends  to  Congress  and  rewards  with  colossal 
fortunes  those  who  make  a  good  thing  of  ammunitions 
and  compromised  meat" 

Cruel  and  Unusual  Punishments 

THE  National  Civil  Liberties  Bureau  issued 
a  statement  January  22,  1920,  that  at  Alca- 
traz  Island,  San  Francisco,  Colonel  E.  D.  John- 
son, the  commanding  officer,  has  introduced  four 
dark  cages  six  feet  high,  twenty-three  inches  in 
length  and  one  foot  broad,  in  one  of  whieli 
Bobert  Simmons,  serving  a  ten-year  sentence 
as  a  conscientious  objector,  was  confined  at  the 
time  the  statement  was  made.  In  this  iron 
strait- jacket,  like  the  Chinese  torture  box,  the 
poor  prisoner 'is  unable  to  sit  down,  lie  down  or 
fuUy  stand- 
in  Chicago,  September  28, 1919,  the  American 
Freedom  Convention  passed  resolutions  declar- 
ing, among  other  things : 

*T!)emocracy  no  longer  exists  iu  the  United  States. 
Oiie  by  one  the  rights  of  a  free  people  have  been  stripped 
from  us  unto,  oux  government  is  a  republic  in  name 
only.  ...  As  a  result  of  these  imconstitutional  and 
im-American  laws  and  practices,  hundreds  of  citizens 
»re  in  the  Federal  and  state  prisons  of  the  United  States, 
charged  with  ofEenses  that  oux  forefathers  never  dreamed 
would  be  considered  offenses  in  this  country." 

"For  these  political,  industrial,  religious  and  military 
offenses  they  have  had  inflicted  upon  them  prison  terms 
as  long  as  fifty  years.  Kot  only  is  this  true,  but  while 
in  oar  prisons  these  prisoners  have  been  so  inhumanly 


treated  that  many  have  died  and  others  have  lost  their 
reason." 

"Not  one  of  them  is  a  person  of  great  wealth  or  power. 
All  are  workers  or  those  who  have  cast  their  lot  witli 
the  struggle  of  the  workers.  If  this  situation  is  per- 
mitted to  continue  in  the  United  States  no  one  will  be 
safe  except  the  exploiters  of  industry.  So  long  as  Tom 
Mooney  is  in  prison  no  labor  union  organizer  will  be 
secure  in  exercising  the  right  peacefully  to  induce 
workers  to  join  imions." 

Rights  of  Assembly 

THE  British  people  claim  that  never,  in  seven 
hundred  years,  have  they  as  a  people  had 
as  little  liberty  as  the  American  people  have 
today;  and  the  New  York  American  reports 
Arthur  Gleason  as  having  said  of  the  situation 
there : 

'The  soldier  is  absolutely  insisting  on  freedom  of 
speech,  freedom  of  assembly  and  the  recognition  of 
trades  unionism.  He  will  not  permit  a  socialist  or  labor 
meeting  to  be  broken  up.  If  attempts  were  made  to 
deport  people  or  to  repress  them,  there  would  be  an 
uprising  ia  England.  If  forms  of  repression  were  used, 
there  would  be  a  revolt.  But  the  Government  is  not 
enough  of  a  fool  to  use  jail  sentences,  deportations,  or 
any  of  that  cheap  stuff.  In  other  words,  the  British 
Government  does  not  use  violence  in  England  and  it 
does  not,  therefore,  create  it." 

Another  English  writer,  however,  B.  N.  Lang- 
don-Davies,  writing  in  The  World  Tomorrow  in 
October,  1919,  gave  a  less  hopeful  view  of  the 
present  condition  of  the  ancient  liberties  of 
England  wiuch  the  British  people  have,  hitherto, 
so  much  appreciated  and  enjoyed: 

"Today  there  is  left  neither  the  right  to  nor  the 
desire  for  apy  of  these  liberties.  We  have  conscription, 
a  censorship,  powers  of  search  without  warrant  and 
imprisonment  without  trial.  Parliament  has  lost  control 
over  the  Executive,  the  heads  of  which  parry  questions 
instead  of  answering  them  and  frequently  refuse  infor- 
mation altogethei".  The  Government  is  able  to  choose 
the  moment  it  desires  for  a  General  Election,  whether  it 
be  at  the  end  of  one  year,  or  at  the  end  of  eiglit,  despite 
the  fact  that  by  law  the  life  of  a  parliament  is  limited 
to  five  years.  It  can  disregard  the  wishes  of  the  elector- 
ate, break  its  most  solemn  pledges  and  secretly  embark 
the  nation  on  disastrous  enterprises  with  complete 
impimity.  Police  spies  and  agents  provocateurs  are 
multiplied,  sections  of  the  press  are  'doped',  and  by  the 
suppression  of  the  truth  and  suggestions  of  the  false 
the  public  mind  is  so  molded  and  manipulated  in  advance 
as  to  be  ready  and  eager  to  accept  what  its  rulers  have 
already  done  on  its  behalf." 
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Everlasting 

'T^flB  everlastingness  of  the  punishment  having 
J-  been  established,  only  one  point  is  left  open 
for  discussion ;  namely,  the  nature  of  the  punish- 
ment. Take  your  Concordance  and  search  out 
what  saith  the  great  Judge  regarding  the 
punishment  of  willful  sinners  who  despise  and 
reject  all  His  blessed  provisions  for  them 
through  Christ.  What  do  you  find?  Does  God 
there  say :  'AH  sinners  shall  live  in  torture  f or- 
evei-'f  No;  we  find  not  a  single  text  where  life 
.in  any  condition  is  promised  to  tliat  class. 

God's  declarations  assure  us  that  ultimately 
He  will  have  a  clean  universe,  free  from  the 
blight  of  sin  and  sinners— because  "all  the 
wicked  will  He  destroy".— Psalm  145 :  20. 

But  while  we  do  not  find  one  verse  of  the  Bible 
saying  that  this  class  can  have  life  in  torment, 
or  in  any  other  condition,  we  do  find  nimaerous 
passages  teaching  the  reverse.  Of  these  we  give 
a  few  merely  as  samples.  "The  wages  of  sin  is 
death."  (Eomans  6:23)  'The  soul  that  sinneth, 
it  shall  die."  (Ezekiel  18:4,  20)  '"The  wicked 
shall  perish."  (Psalm  37:20)  ''Tet  a  little 
while  and  the  "vvicked  shall  not  be."  (Psalm 
37 :  10)  Thus  God  has  told  us  plainly  the  nature 
of  the  everlasting  punishment  of  the  wicked — 
that  it  will  be  death,  destruction. 

The  false  ideas  of  God's  plan  of  dealing  willi 
the  incorrigible,  taught  ever  since  the  great 
"falling  away",  which  culminated  in  ecclesiasti- 
cism,  and  instilled  into  our  minds  from  child- 
hood, are  alone  responsible  for  the  view 
generally  held,  that  the  everlasting  punishment 
provided  for  willful  sinners  is  a  life  of  torment. 
This  view  is  held,  notwithstanding  the  many 
clear  statements  of  God's  Word  that  their 
punishment  is  to  be  death.  Here  Paul  states 
very  explicitly  what  the  punishment  is  to  be. 
Speaking  of  the  same  Millennial  day,  and  of  the 
same  class,  who,  despite  all  the  favorable  oppor- 
tunities and  the  fulness  of  knowledge  then,  will 
not  come  into  harmony  with  Christ,  and  lie  nee 
will  "know  not  God"  in  the  true  sense  and  "obey 
not",  he  says — "Who  shall  be  punished".  Ah, 
yes !  but  how  punished?  He  teUs  us  how :  They 
"shall  be  punished  with  everlasting  destruction 
[a  destruction  from  which  there  shall  be  no 
recovery,  no  redemption  or  resurrection — 
Hebrews  10 :  26  -  29]  from  the  presence  of  the 
Lord  and  from  the  glory  of  His  power".  (2  Thes- 


Punishment 

salon ians  1:9)  This  destruction  is  represented 
in  the  parable  as  the  everlasting  "fire"  prepared 
i'or  the  devil  and  his  angels.  It  is  "the  lake  of 
fire  and  brimstone",  the  second  death  (Eevela- 
tion  20: 14),  into  which  the  "goat"  class  of  this 
parable  are  sent. — Matthew  25 :  41. 

Tims  the  meaning  and  reasonableness  of  this 
statement  concerning  everlasting  punishment 
are  readily  seen. 

Now  consider  carefully  Matthew  25 :  46,  and 
note  the  antithesis,  the  contrast,  shown  between 
tlie  reward  of  the  "sheep"  and  the  reward  of; 
the  '-goats",  which  the  correct  idea  of  the  pundsh- 
mont  (Greek  —  kolashi  —  to  cut  off)  gives  — 
the  one  class  goes  into  everlasting  life,  whUa 
the  other  is  everlastingly  cut  off  from  life— 
forovpr  restrained  in  death.  And  this  exactly 
agrees  with  what  the  Scriptures  everj-^vhere  else 
doelare  concerning  the  wages  or  penalty  of 
willful  sin. 

Consider  for  a  moment  the  words  of  verse  41: 
"Depart  from  me,  ye  cursed  [once  redeemed  by 
Christ  from  the  Adamic  curse  or  condemnation 
to  death,  but  now  condemned  or  cursed,  as 
worthy  of  the  second  death,  by  the  One  who 
redeemed  them  from  the  first  curse],  into  ever- 
lasting tire  Lsymbol  of  everlasting  destruction], 
prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  messengers 
[servants]." 

Remember  that  this  is  the  final  sentence  at 
the  close  of  the  final  trial — at  the  close  of  the 
Ivliilonnium;  and  that  none  wiQ  then  be  servants 
of  Satan  ignorantly  or  unwillingly,  as  so  many 
now  are ;  for  the  great  Deliverer,  Christ,  will 
remove  outside  temptations,  and  provide  assist- 
ance to^^'ard  self-improvement,  which  will  enable 
all  who  will  to  overcome  inherent  weaknesses 
and  to  attain  perfection.  These  "goats",  who 
love  evil  and  serve  Satan,  are  the  messengers 
("angels")  of  Satan.  For  these  and  Satan,  and 
for  no  others,  God  has  prepared  second  death— 
the  everlasting  destruction.  Fire  wUl  come 
from  God  out  of  heaven  and  consume  them. 
Consuming  fire  and  devouring  fire  aU  can 
appreciate,  unless  their  eyes  are  holden  by  false 
doctrine  and  prejudice.  No  one  ever  knew  of  a 
preser\'ing  fire ;  and  as  fire  never  preserves,  but 
always  consmnes,  God  uses  it  as  a  symbol  of 
utter  destruction.— Eevelation  20 :  9. 
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The  Lake  of  Fire  and  Brimstone  which  is  the  Second  Death 


-Rev.  19:  SO;  SO:  10,   I't,  15;  SI  :S— 


'The  lake  of  fire  and  brimstone"  is  several 
times  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Revelation,  which 
all  Christians  admit  to  be  a  book  of  symbols. 
However,  they  generally  thinlc  and  speak  of  this 
particular  symbol  as  a  literal  statement  giving 
strong  support  to  the  torment  doctrine,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  symbol  is  clearly 
defined  as  meaning  the  second  death:  "And 
death  and  hell  were  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire. 
This  is  the  second  death,"  etc.  (Rev.  20 :  14)  It 
is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  "a  lake  of  fire  burning 
vnih  brimstone" (Revelation  19:  20),  the  element 
brimstone  being  mentioned  to  intensify  the 
symbol  of  destruction,  the  second  death:  burn- 
ing brimstone  being  one  of  the  most  deadly 
elements  known.  It  is  destructive  to  all  forms 
'  of  life. 

The  s^Tubolism  of  this  lake  of  fire  i?  further 
shown  by  the  fact  that  the  symbolic  "heast"'  and 
the  symbolic  "false  prophet",  and  death  and  hell 
[Hades],  as  well  as  the  devil  and  his  followers, 
are  destroyed  in  it. — Revelation  19 :  20 ;  20 :  10, 
14, 15;  21: 8. 

This  destruction  or  death  is  called  the  second 
death  in  contradistinction  to  the  first  or  Adamic 
death,,  and  not  to  signify  that  everything  which 
goes  into  it  dies  a  second  time.  For  instance, 
death  (the  first  or  Adamic  death),  and  Hades, 
the  grave,  are  to  be  cast  into  it — tliis  work  vnW 
require  the  entire  Millennium  to  accomplish  it; 
and  in  no  sense  will  they  ever  have  been 
destroyed  before.  So  also  "the  devil",  "the 
beast,"  and  "the  false  prophet",  will  never  have 
been  destroyed  before. 

From  the  first,  or  Adamic  death,  a  resurrec- 
tion has  been  provided.  All  that  are  in  their 
graves  shall  therefore  come  forth.  The  Reve- 
lator  prophetically  declares :  "The  sea  gave  up 
the  dead  which  were  in  it,  and  death  and  hell 
[Hades,  the  grave]  gave  up  the  dead  which  were 
in  them.  .  .  .  And  I  saw  the  dead,  small  and 
great,  stand  before  God,  and  the  books  were 
opened."  (Revelation  20 :  13, 12)  It  was  in  view 
of  God's  plan  for  redeeming  the  race  from 
Adamic  death  that  in  both  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  it  is  called  a  "sleep".  In  Israel's 
history  of  the  good  and  the  wicked  it  is  repeat- 
edly stated  that  they  "slept  with  their  fathers". 


The  apostles  used  the  same  symbol  and  our  Lord 
also.  But  no  such  symbol  is  used  in  reference 
to  the  second  death.  On  the  contrary,  the 
strongest  figures  of  total  and  utter  destruction 
are  used  to  symbolize  it;  viz.,  "fire  and  brim- 
stone" ;  for  that  death  Avill  be  a  destruction  from 
which  there  will  be  no  recovery. 

Blessed  thought !  The  Adamic  death  (which 
claimed  the  whole  race  for  the  sin  of  their 
progenitor)  shall  be  forever  swallowed  up,  and 
shall  cease  in  this  second  death  into  which  it  is 
to  be  cast  by  the  great  Redeemer  who  bought  the 
whole  world  with  the  sacrifice  of  Himself.  Thus 
God  tells  us  through  the  Prophet :  "I  wiU  ransom 
them  from  the  power  of  the  grave  [Sheol].  I 
will  redeem  them  from  death.  ...  0  grave 
[Sheol]  I  will  be  thy  destruction."  (Hosea 
13 :  14)  The  first  or  Adamic  death  shall  no 
longer  have  liberty  or  power  over  men,  as  it  has 
had  for  the  past  six  thousand  years ;  no  longer 
shall  anv  die  for  Adam's  sin.  (Romans  5:12; 
•Jeremiah  .31:  29,  20;  Ezekiel  18:  2)  Thenceforth 
the  New  Covenant,  sealed  with  the  precious 
blood,  shall  be  in  force,  and  only  wUlful  trans- 
gressions will  be  counted  as  sin  and  punished 
mth  the  wages  of  sin — death — the  second  death. 
Thus  ydW  the  Adamic  death  be  cast  into  and 
swalloAved  up  by  the  second  death. 

And  Hades  and  Sheol— tlie  dark,  secret  con- 
dition, the  grave,  which  in  the  present  time 
speaks  to  us  of  a  hope  of  future  life  by  God's 
resurrection  power  in  Christ — shall  be  no  more ; 
for  the  second  death  will  devour  no  being  fit  for 
life — none  for  whom  there  remains  a  shadow  of 
hope,  but  such  only  as,  by  the  unerring  Judge, 
have  been  fully,  impartially  and  individually 
found  worthy  of  destruction.  And  Satan,  that 
lying  tempter  who  deceived  and  ruined  the  race 
and  who,  with  persistent  energy  and  cunning, 
has  sought  continually  to  thwart  the  purpose  of 
God  for  our  salvation  through  Christ,  and  with 
him  all  who  are  of  liis  spirit,  'Tiis  angels,"  shall 
be  destroyed,  and  shall  never  awake  from  death 
to  trouble  the  world  again.  Here  he  is  said  to 
be  cast  into  "the  lake  of  fire" — the  second  death; 
and  Paul  in  Hebrews  2:14,  referring  to  the 
same  thing,  calls  it  destruction — "that  he  might 
destroy  death,  and  him  that  hath  the  power  of 
death,  that  is  the  devil". 
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Tlitis  the  second  destruction  (or  death)  begins 
quite  early  in  the  new  judgment :  it  begins  with 
the  false  systems  symbolized  by  the  beast,  false 
prophet,  etc.,  but  it  will  not  reach  the  world  of 
mankind,  as  individuals,  until  they  have  first 
had  full  trial,  with  full  opportunity  to  choose 
life  and  live  forever.  Chapters  20: 12,  13,  and 
21:3-7,  indicate  the  blessed,  favorable  trial  in 
which  all,  both  dead  and  living  (except  the 
church,  who,  with  Jesus  Christ,  are  kings, 
priests,  joint-heirs  and  judges),  -will  be  brought 
to  a  full  knowledge  of  the  truth,  relieved  from 
sorrow  and  pain,  and  freed  from  every  blinding 
error  and  prejudice,  and  tried  "according  to 
their  works". 

The  grand  outcome  of  that  trial  will  be  a 
clean  universe.  As  the  Revelator  expresses  it, 
"Every  creature  which  is  in  heaven  and  on  the 
earth  .  .  .  heard  I  saying.  Blessing  and  honor 
aTid  glory  and  power  be  unto  Him  that  sitteth 
upon  the  throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb  forever". 
But  this  result  will  be  accomplished  in  harmony 
with  all  God's  dealings  past  and  present,  which 
have  always  recognized  man's  freedom,  of  will 
to  choose  good  or  evil,  life  or  de£ith. 

We  cannot  doubt  then  that  in  the  close  of  the 
Millennial  age,  God  will  again  for  a  "little 
season"  permit  evil  to  triumph,  in  order  thereby 
to  test  His  creatures  (who  will  by  that  time  have 
become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  both  good 
and  evil,  and  the  consequence  of  each,  and  mil 
have  had  His  justice  and  His  love  fully  demon- 
strated to  them),  that  those  who  finally  prefer 
and  choose  evil  may  be  cut  off— destroyed.  Thus 
God  will  for  all  eternity  remove  all  who  do  not 
love  righteousness  and  hate  iniquity. 

We  read,  regarding  that  testing,  that  Satan 
will  endeavor  to  lead  astray  all  mankind,  whose 
numbers  will  then  be  as  the  sand  of  the  sea  for 
multitude;  but  that  many  of  them  will  follow 
Satan's  evU  example  and  choose  evil  and  dis- 
obedience, with  past  experience  before  them,  and 
unhampered  by  present  weaknesses  and  blinding 
influences,  we  need  not  suppose.  However,  when 
God  does  not  tell  us  either  the  number  or  the 
proportion  of  those  to  be  found  worthy  of  life, 
and  those  to  be  judged  worthy  of  death  (the 
second  death),  we  may  not  dogmatize.  Of  one 
thing  we  may  be  confident,  God  wiUeth  not  the 
death  of  the  wicked,  but  would  that  all  should 
ttum  to  Him  and  live;  and  no  one  will  be 


destroyed  in  that  'lake  of  fire  and  brimstone" 
(figurative  of  utter  destruction — Gehenna)  who 
is  worthy  of  life,  whose  living  longer  would  b© 
a  blessing  to  himself  or  to  others  in  harmony 
with  righteousness. 

Utter  and  hopeless  destruction  is  intended 
only  for  -vnllful  evil  doers,  who,  like  Satan,  in 
pride  of  heart  and  rebellion  against  God,  will. 
love  and  do  evil  notwithstanding  the  manifesta- 
tions of  God's  disapproval,  and  notwithstanding 
their  experience  with  its  penalties.  Seemingly 
the  goodness  and  love  of  God  in  the  provision  of 
a  ransom,  a  restitution,  and  another  opportu- 
nity of  life  for  man,  instead  of  leading  all  to  an 
abhorrence  of  sin,  will  lead  some  to  suppose 
that  God  is  too  loving  to  cut  them  oE  in  the 
second  death;  or  that  if  He  did  so  He  would 
give  them  other,  and  yet  other  future  opportu- 
nities. Building  thus  upon  a  .supposed  weakness 
in  the  divine  character,  these  may  be  led  to  try 
to  take  advantage  of  the  grace  (favor)  of  God, 
as  a  license  for  mllful  sin.  But  they  shall  g|0 
no  further ;  for  their  foUy  shall  be  made  mani- 
fest. Their  utter  destruction  mil  prove  to  the 
righteous  the  harmony  and  perfect  balance  of 
justice,  wisdom,  love  and  power  in  the  divine 
Buler. 

Revelation  SI :  S  , 

The  true  character  of  the  goat  class  is 
portrayed.  The  fearful  and  unbelieving  [who 
will  not  trust  God],  the  abominable,  murderers 
[brother -haters],  whoremongers,  sorcerers, 
idolaters  [such  as  misappropriate  and  misuse 
divine  favors,  who  give  to  self  or  any  othef 
creature  or  thing  that  service  and  honor  which 
belong  to  God],  and  all  "liars"— -"whosoever 
loveth  and  maketh  a  lie"  [in  a  word,  aU  who  do 
not  love  the  truth  and  seek  it,  and  at  any  cost 
defend  and  hold  it]  "shall  have  their  part  in  the 
lake  which  burnetii  with  fire  and  brimstone 
[Gehenna,  symbol  of  utter  destruction],  which 
is  the  second  death".  Such  company  would  be 
repulsive  to  any  honest,  upright  being.  It  it 
hard  to  tolerate  them  now,  when  we  can  sympa- 
thize with  them,  knowing  that  such  dispositions 
are  now  in  great  measure  the  result  of  inherited 
weakness  of  the  flesh.  We  are  moved  to  a 
measure  of  sympathy  by  the  remembrance  that 
in  our  own  cases,  often,  when  we  would  do  goo^ 
evil  is  present  with  us.    But  in  the  close  of  the 
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Millennial  judgment,  when  the  Lord,  tlie  ri^i^ht- 
edus  Judge,  shall  have  given  every  advantage 
and  opportunity  of  knowledge  and  ability,  this 
class  will  be  an  abhorrence  and  detestation  to 
all  who  are  in  harmony  with  the  King  of  glory. 
And  the  righteous  will  be  glad  when,  the  trial 
being  ended,  the  gift  of  life  of  which  tliese  shall 
have  proved  themselves  unworthy,  shall  be  taken 
from  them,  and  when  the  corrupters  of  the 
earth,  and  all  their  work  and  influence,  shall  be 
destroyed. 

The  Devil,  the  Beast  and  the  False  Prophet 
Tormented 

Revelation  20 :  9  tells  of  the  destruction  of 
those  individuals  who  join  with  Satan  in  the  last 
rebellion;  and  verse  15  tells  of  that  same 
destruction  in  other  words,  using  the  s>Tnbol 
"lake  of  lire".  They  are  devoured  or  consumed 
in  fire.  This  being  the  case,  the  torment  of 
verse  10  cannot  refer  to  these  human  beings  who 
are  consumed,  destroyed.  Hence  the  question 
narrows  down  to  this:  Will  Satan  and  a  false 
prophet  and  a  beast  be  tortured  forever,  and 
does  this  verse  so  teach? 

We  answer  in  God's  o^\^l  words:  ''All  the 
wicked  will  he  destroy".  Concerning  Satan,  tlie 
arch  enemy  of  God  and  man,  God  expressly 
advises  us  that  he  will  be  destroyed,  and  not 
preserved  in  any  sense  or  condition. — Hel).  2:14. 

The  beast  and  false  prophet  systems,  ^\■llieh 
during  the  gospel  age  have  deceived  and  led 
astray,  will  be  cast  into  a  great,  consuming 
trouble  in  the'  close  of  this  gospel  age.  The 
torment  of  those  systems  will  be  aionion,  i  e., 
lasting.  It  wiU  continue  as  long  as  they  last, 
imtil  they  are  utterly  consumed.  So  also  the 
system  of  error,  which  will  suddenly  manifest 
itself  at  the  end  of  the  Millennial  age  and  lead 
the  "goats"  to  destruction,  will  be  consumed. 
(Revelation  20:7-10)  That  deceiving  system 
(not  specified  as  to  kind,  but  merely  called 
Satan,  after  its  instigator)  Avili  be  cast  into  the 
same  sort  of  trouble  and  destruction,  in  the  end 
of  the  Millennial  age,  as  the  beast  and  false 
prophet  systems  are  now  being  cast  into  it,  in 
the  end  of  the  gospel  age. 

Revelation  19:3,  speaking  of  one  of  these 
systems,  says :  "Her  smoke  rose  up  forever  and 
ever".  That  is  to  say,  the  remembrance 
("smoke")  of  the  destruction  of  these  systems 


of  deception  and  error  will  be  lasting,  the  lesson 
will  never  be  forgotten — as  smoke,  wliich  con- 
tinues to  ascend  after  a  destructive  fire,  is 
testimonv  that  the  fire  has  done  its  work.  See 
also  Isaiah  34:8-10. 

Of  Revelation  14 :  9  - 11  we  remark,  inciden- 
tally, that  all  will  at  once  concede  that  if  a  literal 
worshiping  of  a  beast  and  image  were  meant  in 
verse  9,  then  few,  if  any,  in  civilized  lands  are 
liable  to  the  penalty  of  verse  11;  an^  if  the 
beast  and  his  image  and  worship  and  wine  and- 
cup  are  symbols,  so  also  are  the  torments  and 
smoke  and  fire  and  brimstone. 

The  casting  of  death  and  the  grave  into  utter 
destruction,  the  second  death,  during  the  Millen- 
nial age.  is  a  part  of  the  utter  destruction  which 
will  include  every  improper,  injurious  and 
useless  thing.  (Isaiah  11 :  9 ;  Psalm  101 :  5  -  8) 
The  second  death,  the  sentence  of  that  individual 
trial,  Avill  be  final:  it  wnll  never  be  destroyed. 
And  let  all  the  lovers  of  righteousness  say, 
Amen;  for  to  destroy  the  second  death,  to 
remove  the  sentence  of  that  just  and  impartial 
trial,  would  be  to  let  loose  again  not  only  Satan, 
but  all  who  love  and  practice  wrong  and  decep- 
tion, and  who  dishonor  the  Lord  with  their  evil 
institutions— to  oppose,  offend  and  endeavor  to 
overthrow  those  who  love  and  desire  to  serve 
Him  and  enjoy  His  favor.  We  rejoice  that  there 
is  no  danger  oi'  this,  but  that  divine  justice 
unites  witii  divine  wisdom,  love  and  power,  to 
bring  in  everlasting  righteousness  on  a  perma- 
nent l)asis. 

Turned  Into  Hell 

'•The  wicked  shall  be  turned  into  hell,  and  the 
nations  that  forget  God."— Psalm  9 :  17. 

This  statement  of  the  Lord  recorded  by  the 
Psalmist  we  find  without  any  qualification 
whatever,  and  we  must  accept  it  as  a  positive 
fact.  If  the  claims  of  "Orthodoxy"  respecting 
hell  were  true,  this  would  be,  indeed,  a  fearful 
message. 

But  let  us  substitute  the  true  meaning  of  the 
word  sheol,  and  our  text  will  read :  "The  wicked 
shall  be  turned  into  the  condition  of  death,  and 
all  the  nations  that  forget  G-od".  This  we 
believe:  but  next,  who  are  the  wicked!  In  one 
sense  all  men  are  Avicked,  in  that  all  are  violators 
of  God's  law;  but  in  the  fullest  sense  the  wicked 
are  those  who,  with  fuU  Icnowledge  of  the  exceed- 
ing sinfu-lness  of  sin,  and  the  remedy  provided 
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for  their  recovery  from  its  baneful  effects, 
"wilfully  persist  in  sin. 

As  yet  few — only  consecrated  believers — liave 
come  to  a  true  knowledge  of  God.  The  Avorld 
knoAvs  Him  not,  and  tlie  nations  cannot  forget 
God  until  they  are  first  brought  to  a  knowledge  of 
Him.  The  consecrated  have  been  enJiglitened, 
led  of  the  spirit  througli  faith  to  niidersland  tlie 
deep  and  hidden  things  of  God.  Avliit-li  reveal  the 
glory  of  God's  character,  but  ■whicli,  though 
expressed  in  His  Word,  appear  only  as  foolish- 
ness to  the  Avorld. 

As  we  have  hitherto  seen,  this  will  not  be  so 
in  the  age  to  come,  for  then  "tiic  eartli  yhall  be 
full  of  the  knoAviedge  of  the  l^ord  as  the  waters 
cover  the  sea".  (Isaiah  11:9)  Much  that  A\e 
now  receive  by  faith  will  then  be  demonstrated 
to  the  A^•o^]d.  When  He  a\ ho  lias  ransomed  man 
from  the  poAver  of  the  graAc  (Hosea  13:14) 
begins  to  gather  His  purchased  possessions  back 
from  the  prison-house  oP  death  (Isaiah  61  :1), 
AA'hen  the  sleepers  are  EAA-akened  under  the  genial 
rays  of  the  Sun  of  Eightcousncss,  they  will  not 
be  sloAv  to  realize  the  truth  of  the  hitherto  seem- 
ingly idle  talc,  that  "Josus  Christ,  by  the  grace 
of  God,  tasted  death  for  every  man"'. 

.  "We  have  also  seen  that  the  gi-adual  ascent  of 
the  Kings  highAvay  of  holiness  in  that  age  A\ill 
be  possible  to  all,  and  corn])aratiA-cIy  easy, 
because  all  the  stones — stumbling-blocks,  errors, 
etc. — ^Avill  liaA'e  been  gathered  out,  and  straiglit 
paths  made  for  their  feet.  It  is  in  that  age  that 
this  text  applies.  Those  Avho  ignore  the  favor- 
ing circumstances  of  that  age,  and  Avill  not  be 
obedient  to  the  righteous  Judge  or  Euler — 
Christ — AAill  truly  be  the  Avieked.  And  every 
loyal  subject  of  the  kingdom  ol'  GodAviil  approve 
the  righteous  judgment  Avhich  tui-ns  such  an  one 
again  into  Sheol — the  condition  of  death.  Such 
an  one  Avould  bo  unAvorthy  of  life;  and,  Avcre  ho 
permitted  to  live,  his  life  Avoukl  be  a  curse  to 
himself  and  to  the  rest  of  mankijid,  and  a 
blemish  on  the  Avork  of  God. 

This  AA-ill  be  the  second  death, from  Avhicli  there 
AAill  be  no  resurrection.  Having  been  j-ansomed 
from  the  grave  (Sheol)  by  the  sacrifice  of  Christ, 
if  they  die  again  on  account  of  their  ow-n  sin, 
"there  remaineth  no  more  sacrifice  for  sin"'. 
(HebreAvs  10 :  26)  "Christ  dieth  no  more ;  death 
hath  no  more  dominion  over  him."'  (Eomans 
6 :  9)    The  second  death  should  be  dreaded  and 


shunned  by  aU,  since  it  is  to  be  the  end  of  exist* 
enec  to  all  those  deemed  unworthy  of  life.  But 
in  it  there  can  be  no  suffering.  Like  Adattiic 
death,  it  is  the  extinction  of  life. 

It  is  because  through  sin  mankind  had  become 
subject  to  dcath(Sheol,  Hades)  that  Christ  Jesus 
came  to  deliver  us  and  save  us  from  death.  '(1 
John  3:8;  HebreAvs  2 :  14)  Death  is  a  cessation 
of  existence,  the  absence  of  lifft.  There  is  no 
difference  between  the  conditions  in  the  Adamio 
and  second  deaths,  but  there  is  hope  of  release 
f I'om  tlie  first,  A\]ule  from  the  second  there  A\ali 
be  no  release,  iio  i-cturn  to  life.  The  first  death 
sontonce  jiassed  upon  all  on  account  of  Adam's 
sin,  ^\  Jiile  the  second  death  can  be  incurred  only 
by  willful,  individual  sin. 

That  the  application  of  our  text  belongs  to 
the  coming  age  is  cAident,  for  both  saints  and 
sinnors  go  into  Sheol  or  Hades  noA^.  This 
Sci'ii)1uro  indicates  that,  in  the  time  when  it 
applifis,  only  the  Ancked  shall  go  there.  And  the 
nations  that  forget  God  must  be  nations  that 
have  known  Him;  else  they  could  not  forget 
II im.  Never  yet  have  the  nations  been  brought 
to  that  knoA\ledge,  nor  will  they  be  until  the 
conn'ng  time,  Axhen  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord 
shall  fill  tlie  Avhole  earth,  and  none  shall  need 
to  say  unto  his  neighbor,  KnoAV  thou  the  Lord, 
for  all  shall  knoAv  Him,  from  the  least  to  the 
greatest  oC  them. — Isaiah  11:9;  Jeremiah  31:34. 

Tlie  llebrcAv  Avoi'd  got,  rendered  "nations"  in 
this  A'crse,  is  elsewhere  used  by  the  same  "svriter 
and  rendered  '"Iieathe  i'',"Gentiles"  and  "people". 
The  thought  seems  to  be — any  who  do  not 
become  God's  coA^enant  people,  even  though  they 
be  not  openly  Avicked.  The  nations  (Gentiles, 
all  Avho  under  that  full  knowledge  do  not  become 
Israelites  indeed)  who  are  forgetful  or  negligent 
of  God"s  favors  enjoyed,  and  of  their  duties  and 
obligations  to  Him,  shall  share  the  fate  of  the 
AvilU'ully  "AAickcd"',  and  be  cast  into  the  second 
death. 

In  further  proof  of  this,  we  find  that  the 
Ilel)reA'i'  Avord  sliui\  Avhich  in  our  text  is  trans- 
lated "turned"',  signifies  turned  back,  as  to  a 
previous  ])lace  or  condition.  Those  referred  to  in 
this  text  cither  haA^e  been  in  Sheol  or  are  lialile 
to  enter  it.  but  being  redeemed  by  the  precious 
blood  of  Christ.  Avill  be  brought  out  of  SheoL 
If  then  they  are  Avicked,  they,  and  all  who  forget 
God,  shall  be  turned  back,  or  returned,  to  SheoL 
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Did  the  Jews  Believe  in  Everlasting  Torment? 


NOTING  that  we  teach  that  the  doctrine  of 
everlasting  torment  was  engrafted  upon  the 
doctrines  of  the  Christian  church  during  the 
p.eriod  of  the  apostasy,  the  great  falling  away 
which  culminated  in  Papacy,  some  have  inquired 
"whether  it  does  not  seem,  according  to  the  works 
of  Josephus,  that  this  doctrine  was  firmly  held 
by  the  Jews;  and,  if  so,  they  ask,  does  it  not 
leem  evident  that  the  early  Christians,  being 
largely  converts  from  Judaism,  brought  this 
doctrine  with  them,  in  the  very  outstart  of 
Christianity? 

We  answer,  No;  the  doctrine  of  everlasting 
torment  sprang  naturally  from  the  doctrine  of 
human  immortality,  which  as  a  philosophic 
question  was  first  promulgated  in  anything  like 
the  present  form  by  the  Platonic  school  of 
Grecian  philosophy.  These  first  affirmed  that 
each  man  contained  a  fragment  of  deity,  and 
that  this  would  prevent  him  from  ever  dying. 
This  foundation  laid,  it  was  as  easy  to  describe 
a  place  for  evil-doers  as  for  well-doers.  But  to 
the  credit  of  those  heathen  philosophers  be  it 
recorded  that  they  failed  to  develop,  or  at  least 
to  manifest,  that  depth  of  degradation  from 
benevolence  and  reason  and  pity,  necessary  to 
paint  by  word  and  pen  and  brush  such  details 
of  horrors  and  agonies  as  were  soon  incorpo- 
rated into  their  doctrine,  and  a  belief  thereof 
declared  "necessary  to  salvation"  in  the  pro- 
fessed church  of  Christ. 

To  appreciate  the  case,  it  is  necessary  to 
remember  that,  when  the  Christian  church  was 
established,  Greece  stood  at  the  head  of  intelli- 
gence and  civilization.  Alexander  the  Great  had 
conquered  the  world,  and  had  spread  respect  for 
Greece  everj'where ;  and  though,  from  a  military 
point  of  view,  Eome  had  taken  her  place,  it  was 
otherAvise  in  literature.  For  centuries,  Grecian 
philosophers  and  philosophies  led  the  intellec- 
tual world,  and  impregnated  and  affected 
everything.  It  became  customary  for  philoso- 
phers and  teachers  of  other  theories  to  claim 
that  their  systems  and  theories  were  nearly  the 
same  as  those  of  the  Grecians,  and  to  endeavor 
to  remove  differences  between  their  old  theories 
and  the  popular  Grecian  views.  And  some 
Bought  to  make  capital  by  claiming  that  their 


system  embraced  all  the  good  points  of  Platon- 
ism  with  others  which  Plato  did  not  see. 

Of  this  class  Avere  the  teachers  in  the  Christian 
church  in  the  second,  third  and  fourth  centuries. 
Conceding  the  popularly  accepted  correctness 
of  the  philosophers,  they  claimed  that  the  same 
good  features  of  philosophy  w^ere  found  in 
Christ's  teachings,  and  that  He  was  one  of  the 
greatest  philosophers,  etc.  Thus  a  blending  of 
Platonism  and  Christianity  took  place.  This 
became  the  more  pronounced  as  kings  and 
emperors  began  to  scrutinize  religious  teachings, 
and  to  favor  those  most  likely  to  awe  the  people 
and  make  them  law-abiding.  While  heatiien 
teachers  were  truckling  to  such  imperial 
scrutiny,  and  teaching  an  everlasting"  punish- 
ment for  those  who  violated  the  laws  of  the 
emperors  (who  ruled  as  divinely  appointed),  we 
cannot  suppose  otherwise  than  that  theambitious 
characters  in  the  church  at  that  time,  who  were 
seeking  to  displace  heathenism  and  to  become 
the  dominant  religious  power  instead,  would 
make  prominent  such  doctrines  as  would  in  the 
eyes  of  the  emperors  seem  to  have  an  equal  hold 
upon  the  fears  and  prejudices  of  the  people.- 
And  what  could  be  more  to  the  purpose  than  the 
doctrine  of  endless  torment  of  the  refractory! 

The  same  motives  evidently  operated  "witli 
Josephus  when  writing  concerning  the  belief  of 
the  Jews.  His  works  should  be  read  as  apologies 
for  Judaism,  and  as  efforts  to  exalt  that  nation 
in  the  eyes  of  Rome  and  the  world.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  the  Jews  had  the  reputatiou  of 
being  a  very  rebellious  people,  very  unwilling  to 
be  ruled  even  by  the  Caesars.  They  were  hoping, 
in  harmony  with  God's  promises,  to  become  tlje 
chief  nation.  Many  rebellious  outbreaks  had 
occurred  among  them,  and  their  pecuU^x 
religion,  different  from  all  others,  came  in  for 
its  share  of  blame  for  favoring  too  much  the 
spirit  of  liberty. 

Josephus  had  an  object  in  waiting  his  ti?ro 
principal  works,  "Antiquities,"  and  "Wars  of  lite 
Jews".  He  wrote  them  in  the  Greek  langua^ 
while  living  at  Rome,  where  he  was  tihe  frte»d 
and  guest  successively  of  the  Roman  emperoys 
Vespasian,  Titus  and  Domitian,  and  wher«  he 
was  in  constant  contact  with  the  Grecian  pMl- 
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osophies.  These  books  were  -wTitten  for  the 
purpose  of  shomng  off  the  Jewish  people,  their 
courage,  laws,  ethics,  etc.,  to  the  best  advantage 
before  the  Grecian  philosophers  and  Roman 
dignitaries.  This  object  is  covertly  admitted  in 
his  preface  to  his  "Antiquities",in  which  he  says : 

"I  have  undertaken  the  present  work  as  thinlc- 
ing  it  will  appear  to  all  the  Greeks  worthy  of 
their  study.  .  .  Those  that  read  my  book  may 
wonder  that  my  discourse  of  laws  and  historical 
facts  contains  so  much  of  philosophy. .  .  .  How- 
ever, those  that  have  a  mind  to  Iniow  the  reasons 
of  everything  may  find  here  a  very  curious 
philosophical  theory." 

In  a  word,  as  a  shrewd  man  who  himself  had 
become  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  Grecian 
philosophies  then  prevailing,  Josephus  drcAV 
from  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  and  from  the 
traditions  of  the  elders  and  the  theories  of  the 
various  sects  of  the  Jews,  all  he  could  find  that 
in  the  most  remote  degree  would  tend  to  show : — 

First,  that  the  Jewish  religion  was  not  far 
behind  popular  Grecian  philosophy;  but  that 
somewhat  analogous  theories  had  been  drawn 
from  Moses'  Law,  and  held  by  some  Jews,  long 
before  the  Gi^ecian  philosophers  broached  them. 

Secondly,  that  it  Avas  not  their  religious  ideas 
which  made  the  JeAvs  as  a  people  hard  to  control 
or  "rebellious",  as  all  liberty -lovers  v.-erc  S 
esteemed  by  the  Cjesars.  Hence  he  attempts  to 
prove,  at  a  time  when  virtue  was  esteemed  to 
consist  mainly  in  submission,  that  Moses'  Law 
"taught  first  of  all  that  God  is  the  Fatlier  and 
Lord  of  all  things,  and  bestows  a  happy  life 
upon  those  that  follow  Him,  but  plunges  such 
as  do  not  wall?  in  the  paths  of  virtue  into  inev- 
itable miseries".  And  it  is  in  support  of  this 
idea,  and  for  such  purposes,  evidently,  that 
Josephus,  after  saying,  ''There  are  three  philo- 
sophical sects  among  the  Jews;  first,  the 
Pharisees;  second,  the  Sadducees,  and  third, 
the  Bssenes,"  proceeds  to  give  an  account  of 
their  three  theories;  especially  detailing  any 
features  which  resembled  Grecian  philosophy. 
And  because  the  last  and  least,  the  Essenes, 
most  resembled  the  doctrines  of  the  Stoics  and 
leading  Grecian  theories,  Josephus  devotes 
nearly  ten  times  as  much  space  to  their  views  as 
to  the  views  of  both  Sadducees  and  Pharisees 
combined. 


Josephus  directed  special  attention  to  the 
Essenes  because  it  suited  his  object  to  do  so. 
He  admits  that  the  Sadducees,  next  to  the 
largest  body  of  Je>'vish  people,  did  not  believe 
in  human  immortality.  And  of  the  Pharisees* 
views  he  makes  a  blind  statement,  calculated  to 
mislead,  as  folloAvs :  "They  also  believe  that 
souls  have  an  immortal  vigor  in  them  [TMs 
might  be  understood  to  mean  that  the  Pharisees 
did  not  believe  as  the  Sadducees  that  death 
ended  all  existence,  but  believed  in  a  vigor  or 
life  beyond  the  grave — by  a  resurrection  of  the 
dead],  and  that  under  the  earth  there  mil  be 
re-wards  and  punishments,  according  as  they 
have  lived  virtuously  or  viciously  in  this  life; 
and  that  the  latter  are  to  be  detained  in  an  ever- 
lasting prison  [death — not  torture],  bnt  that 
the  former  [the  virtuous]  shall  have  power  to 
revive  and  live  again". 

Is  it  not  apparent  that  Josephus  has  whittled 
and  stretched  the  views  of  the  Pharisees,  as 
much  as  his  elastic  conscience  would  allow,  to 
show  a  harmony  between  them  and  the  philoso- 
phies of  Greece  ?  Paul,  who  ha(J  been  a  Pharisee, 
contradicts  .Josephus.  While  Josephus  says  ■ 
they  believed  "that  only  the  virtuous  would 
revive  and  live  again"  [Does  not  this  imply  a 
resurrection,  and  imply  also  that  the  others 
would  not  live  again,  but  remain  dead,  in  the 
great  prison — the  tombf]  Paul  on  the  contrary 
says:  "I  have  hope  toward  God,  which  they 
themselves  allow,  that  there  shall  be  a  resurrec- 
tion of  th§  dead,  both  of  the  just  and  unjust**. 
-Acts  24:15. 

We  have  no  hesitancy  about  accepting  the 
testimony  of  the  inspired  Apostle  Paul,  not  only 
in  regard  to  what  the  Jews  believed,  hut  also  as 
to  what  he  and  the  early  church  believed;  and 
we  repeat,  that  the  theory  of  the  everlasting 
torment  of  the  wicked,  based  upon  the  theory 
that  the  human  soul  cannot  die,  is  contrary  to 
both  the  Old  and  New  Testament  teachings,  and 
was  introduced  among  Jews  and  Christians  by 
Grecian  philosophers.  Thank  God  for  the  purer 
philosopliy  of  the  Scriptures,  which  teaches  that 
the  death  of  the  soul  (being)  is  the  penalty  of 
sin  (Ezeldel  18:20);  that  all  souls  condemned 
through  Adam's  sin  were  redeemed  by  Christ's 
soul  (Isaiah  53 :  10) ;  and  that  only  for  willful, 
individual  sin  will  any  die  the  second  death— 
an  everlasting  lyunisliment,  but  not  everlasting 
torment. 
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JUVENILE   BIBLE   STUDY 

ONE  question  for  each  day  is  provided  by  tliis  journal.     Tbe  parent  T\-iIl   find  it  interesting  and  helpfnl 
to  have  tlie  cliild  take  up  a  Question  each   day  and  to  aid  it  in  finding  the  answer  in  tlie  Scriptures, 
thus  developing  a  knowledge  of  the  Bible  and  leanuiis  wliore  to  find  iu  it  tlie  inlormation  which  is  desired. 


1.  JVJiat  is  the  neiv  "world" — arrangement  of 
■       things — called  in  the  Bible? 

Answer:  "New  heavens  and  nevy  earth".    Sec" 3  Vcier 
.1 :  13. 

2.  What  is  to  he  the  special  characteristic  of  the 
new  order  or  "worhl"? 

I  Answer:  See  ?i  Peter  o:  13. 

3.  What  special  characteristic  did  St.  Paul  say 
fsV              applied  to  "the  world  that  now  is"? 

Answer :  See  Galatians  1 :  4. 

4.  What  is  to  become  of  the  old  order  of  things? 
Answer :  See  3  Peter  3  :  10  ;  ILebrews  12  :  2'6,  '27. 

5.  Who  is  "the  god  \ might g  one]  of  this  ivorld' 
or  arrangement  of  things? 
Answer:  Satan.    See  2  Corinthians  4:  4. 

6.  Why  does  he  icish  to  "blind  the  minds  of  I  hem 
that  believe  not"? 
Answer:  See  2  Corinthians  4:4,  la-t  half. 

.  7.  What  is  "the  gospel  of  Chris f? 
Answer:  See  Galaiians  3:8. 


8.  What  does  the  Grcelc  word  translated 
"gospel"  mean?     , 

Answer:  Good  news. 

9.  Woidd  it  be  good  news  to  find  tltat  "all 
nations  and  families"  are  to  be  blessed  in 
Abraham  and  his  seed? 

10.  Who  arc  to  he  "the  seed,  of  Abraham"? 

Aiisv,-cr  :  See  Galatians  3  :  16,  27  -  29. 

11.  Who  is  to  be  king  or  ruler  of  the  netv  order 

of  things? 

Answer:  Sec  1  Corinthians  15:25;  Matthew  25:31. 

12.  V.'hat  is  the  first  enemy  he  is  to  "put  under 
hisfccf'f 

Answer :  See  ilark  3 :  27 ;  Ecrelation  20 : 1,  2. 

113.    Will  any  others  reign  with  Christ? 
Answer :  See  Romans  8:17;  Revelation  3:21;  20 :  6. 

14.  When  one  reigns  ichat  title  is  given  him? 
Answer :  That  of  king. 
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Editorial  Note 

■p  VENTS  of  greatest  moment  liave 
happciicti  in  this  lantl,  of  >rliich 
the  people  are  In  Ignorance.  These 
er&nts  reaebed  a  climax  at  Los  An;9!es, 
CalifDrnia,  home  nC  the  malti-miHion- 
airess.  May  ITth  last,  when  a.  highly 
refined.  Christian  lady,  Mrs.  Emma 
Slartin,  and  three  Christian  gentlemen 
were  tatcn  to  prison,  victims  of  a 
conspiracy  put  in  operation  by  agents 
of  the  Department  of  Justice.  Tliese 
events  are  so  shoclcing  and  nnbelicr- 
al>)D  that  ever,T  editor  in  the  land 
ehould  have  taken  up  the  matter  and 
called  for  rcdccfsive  action,  but  did 
not.  So  little  ha.t  been  said  throush 
th*  press  that  the  le;;ordemain  oC 
pricstrraft  in  the  days  of  the  Ini^oiij- 
tlon  is  broujht  vividly  to  mind. 


From  the  T/oa  Angeles  Record  of 
tliat  date  we  quote: 

"Hundreds  of  members  of  the  Inter- 
national Bible  Students  Association 
gathered  at  the  San  Pedro  docit  yester- 
day to  bid  farewell  to  their  three 
friends  and  associates  who  departed  by 
the  steamer  President  to  serve  the  fed- 
eral sentences  Imposed  upon  them  dur- 
injj  the  war  for  hindering  the  selectiye 
draft  The  prisoners  on  the  ship  and 
the  conconrsa  on  the  shore  joined  In 
pra.vers  and  hymns.  One  stranger  in- 
quired, '.-V^re  these  departing  mission- 
aries? Sightseers  were  amazed  when 
told  that  these  were  going  to  the  peni- 
tentiary for  distributing  Tbe  Fiaistwd 
Jfystery'.  Str^.  Martin  will  be  taken 
to  State's  Prison  at  San  Quentln  to» 
nljht  to  serve  three  years." 

This  report  la  conspicaotis  by  what 


It  doeii  not  say.  Remembering  tin' 
persecutions  against  Bible  S'tadents  in 
(tennany  and  Austria  In  1917  and  tn 
Caoada  is  1918,  and  how  tbes*  trer« 
Instisated  and  participated  in  by  tlM 
clersy  oo  both  sides  of  tha  ocean,  Tbk 
GoLDcri  Ace,  in  justice  to  tiie  peoplCL 
sent  a  reporter  to  I/>s  Anselea  ttt 
ascertain  the  facts,  and  hera  In  Neir 
York  obtained  from  Jodse  RatberfoctI, 
President  of  the  Watcb  Tower  Bible  h  • 
Tract  Society,  a  general  review  «f  tha 
sitnation  and  why  such  tbings  ar« 
passible  In  America.  Bla  review  is  so 
comprehensive  and  the  facta  stated  ar* 
of  anch  vital  Importance  to  tba  KopI* 
— of  transcendently  greater  Inporlaac* 
than  labor  aod  eronomlcs,  ajrrieiiltiire, 
manufacturing,  trassportatioa.  hiwu- 
tion,  etc. — that  Thb  Goloes  Aqs  devote 
this  entire  issae  to  the  sobjecL 
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"Distress  of  Nations":  Cause,  Warning,  Remedy 

HEN  a  nation  or  people  suffers  loss  of  rights  and  such  calamities  would  come  upon  the  nations  ffast  forget 
privileges  there  is  =omethiug  TvTong.  It  is  the  duty     God  and|lgiiore  his  fixed  principles  of  rightaonaneat— 

Psalm  9: 17;  33: 13. 

Bolshevism  had  its  UrSi  Ik 
Eussia,  where  oppression  aad  tzn- 
righteousness  have  long  prevailed. 
All  over  the  earth  "^en'e  hearts 
[are]  failing  them  for  fear" — 
fearing  lest  this  dread  malady  ha 
inflicted  upon  &U  nations.  The 
canse  is  not  recent,  bvtt  of  long 
star  ding.  The  remedy  is  certain. 
•■^Vho  is  the  wise  man,  that  may 
understand  this?" — Jer.  9:12. 

Hb  who  acquaints  himself  with 
the  real  cause  of  present  unrest , 
who  refrains  from  -i-iolcnce,  gvoi-Ji 


of  every  law-abiding  citizen  to 
ascertain  the  cause  and  if  a  remedy 
13  available,  help  to  apply  it. 

The  nations  of  the  earth  arc  in 
a  great  criiis.  Calm,  sober  and 
honest  consideration  was  never  so 
niiicirSiccdcd.  The  purpose  of 
tiiii  writing  ia  to  enlighten,  aid 
and  comfort  by  ^tatinj  the  truth 
■11  plain  trrms,  the  only  motive 
boing  love  for  mankind.  Tho:;e  wlio 
refrain  irom  ■vV''"'ice.  calrr.iy  v'cw 
i:in  r,iot'!-)t!id  coiidiiions  ac'i  dci! 
Iv3nc;tly.  rtill  b'-'  a  blcfiini;  !•> 
ti'.t-ni,-r(\rs  and  their  felloe  nirn. 


EPITOSTE 

PiKT  t.  "DtsTsrss  OT  NJ.TIOWS":  Caii»«, 
th.',  TVantfflj,  the  litmtd-j.  lo  Part  I  will 
be  found   proof  of  thfc   rollowiny  points  : 

Tluit  Christendom  is  la  tlie  greatest  crlris 
r*f  it\e  age ;  that  ■present  conditioas  wer* 
fnfckn.iwo  and  fo reBhadowert  in  prop»i«»T ;  that 
the  clofiins  flveuta  ot  Israd'a  history  are 
tcinj  rtupIic«[Ml ;  that  tha  political,  tinancial 
flnd  cclwiastical  leaders  ans  '•onibined  ai^aiost 
fhc  cotnnioo  people;  that  Bolshevism  is  feared 
by  the  nadoas  of  earth:  that  th«  divine 
r*m(Kly  Is  r''\rckBo\m  and  fororofd,  and,  it 
hr>*!de'i.   would    avert   untQid   sufferlnjts. 

PART   ir.    ••Tim  Beast   at  Win":    4    Kev- 

The  ffreatt'.it  same  of  politics  of  the  a«res 
Is  iinrox-rrfyl ;  the  "beait"'  identified  and  Liis 
li:irpo."e    r;.po.>"cd. 

TART    111.     r)i«    Oraiii    Finnli. 


1~iv  crca-cjt  cahmity  that  could  befall  a  ration  is     controvrriii's  and  deals  honestly  with  his  fplloT-rr.an  ■'■iLl 
deitr-iaion  by  nolcncc."    Jehovah  forcirarned  that  just     bo  ^^e.   The  foUo-^iag  triU  enable  fiim  to  acquire  w-ijdota. 
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PRESEXT   CmSIS   FORESHADOWED 

Christendom  is  composed  of  those  nations  o£  earth  which 
claim  to  be  Christia.n.  Judaism  finds  its  counterpart 
in  Christendom.  God  dealt  with  that  nation  exclusively 
for  more  than  nineteen  centuries  and  used  it  to  fore- 
Ehadow  conditions  and  experiences  coming  to  Christen- 
dom. Prophecy  is  history  written  prior  to  the  happening 
of  the  events.  Prophecy  of  the  Old  Testament  has  a 
twofold  fulfillment :  (1)  To  a  limited  extent  upon  the 
nation  of  Israel;  and  (3)  in  a  wider  scope  on  Christen- 
dom. Through  his  prophets  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Zepha- 
niah,  and  others,  God  forewarned  Israel  of  impending 
disaster,  at  the  same  time  naming  a  remedy  that  would 
orert  such  disaster.  The  fierce  hordes  of  the  north  coun- 
try, the  Chaldeans,  pictured  the  radical  element  of 
Christendom.  Warning  and  remedy  apply  now. 

Israel  was  ruled  by  three  dominant  elements ;  via.,  the 
king  and  his  household,  constituting  the  professional 
politicianfi ;  the  princes,  nobles  and  Pharisees,  which  em- 
braced the  wealthy,  prominent  and  influential  citizens ; 
and  the  rabbis,  scribes  and  priests,  forming  the  clergy  ot 
that  time. 

In  the  affairs  of  all  nations  there  are  usually  three 
elements  that  work  either  separately  or  conjunctively  to 
control  and  rule  the  people.  These  are  professional 
politicians,  financial  princes  and  ecclesiastical  riders. 

In  Israel's  time  these  three  elements  combined  against 
the  common  people,  were  guilty  of  oppression  and  extor- 
tion, corresponding  Tfith  present  profiteering.  Because 
the  clergy  in  the  close  of  Israel's  experience  joined  with 
this  unrighteous  class,  the  Lord  denounced  them  for 
their  oppression  and  designated  them  aa  'the  children  of 
the  devil'. — John  8 :  44. 

Tha  clergy  shaped  the  religious  course  of  the  people 
of  Israel.  They  began  their  career  with  good  intentions, 
but  yielding  to  selfish  desires  and  flattery,  they  became 
lovers  of  power,  desiring  and  accepting  the  honor  and 
plaudits  of  men,  and  degenerated  into  an  unfaithful  clasps 
of  servants  and  led  the  people  into  idolatry.  Time  and 
again  Jehovah  warned  these  leaders  and  showed  tliem 
his  remedy  whereby  they  could  avoid  great  punishment 
and  be  restored  to  his  favor.  They  ignored  the  divine 
remedy  and  tha  result  was  their  overthrow.  This  proph- 
ecy was  fuiiilled  upon  Israel  and  is  certain  of  fuliillment 
upon  Ckristendom  unless  the  divine  warning  is  heeded. 
Every  sober-minded  person  should  stop  and  consider  and 
profit  by  the  events  of  the  past. 

Christ  Jesus  organized  the  church  through  his  apos- 
tles. Us  beginning  was  pure,  but.  afterward.-!,  ambitious 
men  becaie  leOilers.  t'orgot  the  r"lationship  to  God.  and 
formed  aujilliancs  ^vith  politicitins  and  financial  prixces. 
This  alliance  is  heroin  (■■'t-'gcitfld  the  "unholy  trin:!y".  It 
has  ejdated  since  tha  early  days  of  the  r.hriitian  pra. 
These  ambitious  men  in  the  church  formed  what  his 
been  Iceott;  a^  r':?  cb.-'r;.',  3.3  d:;tii:gui.-h5d  from  the 
laity.  Thev  hav?  >r.i.-[e  -.t  cAiy  fnr  prcT.:;;:oTial  piliti- 
ciaas  to  Gcd  a  birth  in  th?  church.    They  have  invited 


the  ultra-rich  and  influential  to  prominent  seats  in  the 
s3'nagogues,  and  at  different  stages  in  the  world's  history 
have  acted  jointly  in  each  other's  interest.  In  Israel's 
time  the  greatest  responsibility  rested  upon  these  three 
classes.  The  same  thing  is  true  today.  This  powerful 
vmholy  trinity  has  many  instruments  it  uses,  such  as 
suborganizations  and  a  subsidized,  untruthful  and  dis- 
honest press.  The  whole  scheme  is  managed  by  one 
master  mind,  Satan,  whose  purpose  ever  has  been  and  is 
now  to  dominate  and  control  the  people  of  earth.  The 
proof  of  this  point  we  particularly  set  forth  in  Part  11. 

In  the  chTiroh  systems,  Catholic  and  Protestant,  there 
are  many  honest,  sincere  and  lovable  people,  who  because 
of  the  influence  of  the  unholy  trinity  are  prsTented  from 
a  full  service  and  devotion  to  the  Lord.  Jesus  particu- 
larly manifested  his  love  for  the  meek  and  oppressed  and 
so  he  still  manifests  his  deep  interest  in  the  same  class. 

Jeremiah's  prophecy  is  especially  applicable  to  Israel 
and  to  Christendom,  and  the  parallelism  is  marked  dis- 
tinctly; and  for  this  reason  this  great  prophecy  has  a 
special  interest  now  to  all  order-loving  people  who  calmly 
view  the  present  stress  of  humanity. 

The  prophet  Jeremiah  typified  the  Christ.  In  some 
instances  the  prophet  represented  Jesus  alone,  while  in 
other  instances  he  typified  some  specially  favored  serraat 
of  the  Lord,  and  at  other  times  represented  a  coUective 
number  of  the  members  of  the  body  of  Christ.    . 

Where  the  words  Israel  and  Judah  axe  used  by  the 
prophet  Jeremiah  Israel  represents  the  Homan  Catholic - 
hierarchy,  while  Judah  represents  the  Protestant  ecclesi- 
astical systems.  Where  the  word  Judah  alone  is  used  in 
referring  to  the  Jews  the  reference  in  antitype  is  to  the 
entire  system  of  churchianity,  including  the  Papal  and 
Protestant  systems,  together  with  their  subordinate  or- 
ganizations such  as  Knights  of  Columbus,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  etc. 

Nebuchadneszar,  king  of  Babylon,  was  ruler  over  Chal- 
dea,  and  other  provinces  lying  north  of  Palestine.  These 
people  of  the  north  foreshadowed  or  represented  the  com- 
mon people  of  the  present  social  order.  From  chapters 
1  to  43  of  the  prophecy  of  Jeiemiah  the  king  of  Babylon 
pictured  particularly  Bolshevism,  which  exercises  a  great 
governini-  c  controlling  influence  over  the  radical  ele- 
ments of  Society  at  this  time.  Bolshevism,  true  to  the 
prophetic  picture,  had  its  origin  in  the  "north  country"' 
or  Russia  and  threatens  to  overrun  the  nations  of  earth. 

In  chapters  50  and  51  of  Jeremiah's  prophecy  the 
type  changes  and  Babylon  (meaning  confusion)  repre- 
sents Christendom,  including  all  ecclesiastical  systems, 
Catiiolio  and  Protestant,  who  have  mixed  politics  and 
worldUnci-s  with  their  religion,  forming  the  unholy  alli- 
ance. It  is  the  same  nichire  tbat  is  shown  in  Revelation 
l*th  aud  ISth  ch.ntors.  which  pictures  Tnu:t  be  com- 
pletely fulfilled  before  the  inaugTjration  of  ilcasiail's 
kjigdom  in  power  and  glory. 

Vi-ORLD  E>"DED 
Jrsus  ^a3  a;!-:ed  bv  his  di'ciploj  as  to  ■'^hat  "^"mld  he 
proof  of  the  end  or  the  ivorld  and  he  gave  the  ans'rer.  By 
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the  word  "world"  is  not  meant  earth,  but  the  order  of 
society  dnring  a  given  or  stated  period  of  time.  The 
disciples  were  informed  that  when  the  period  of  the  end 
of  the  world  -was  reached  there  would  be  "upon  earth  dis- 
tress of  nations  with  perplexity, . . .  men's  hearts  failing 
them  for  fear  [of  what  they  see]  coming  upon  the  earth" ; 
that  "nation"'  [ivould]  rise  against  nation  and  kingdom 
against  kingdom"  in  a  great  world-war  which  would  be 
followed  by  other  distressing  conditions.  This  prophetic 
statement  of  Jesus  began  to  have  its  fulfillment  in  1914 
with  the  coming  of  the  world  war,  which  war  God  had 
foretold  through  the  mouth  of  his  prophfets  many  cen- 
turies before.  (Joel  3 :  9  -  14 ;  Jlatthew  24:17;  Luke  21 : 
25)  The  world  war  has  greatly  weakened  the  nations. 
All  the  great  industries  were  employed  to  win  the  war. 
Wages  were  high  while  the  war  progressed.  Suddenly 
the  war  ended,  but  the  cost  of  living  does  not  decrease 
with  the  end  of  war  and  the  workers  insist  on  a  liv- 
ing wage.  Profiteering  has  influenced  the  spirit  of  dis- 
content. Injuiitice  and  unrighteousness  have  so  long  pre- 
vailed that  the  mass  cf  mankind  have  lost  faith  in  the 
clergy  and  their  allies,  and  the  spreading  of  discontent 
goes  on  at  a  rapid  pace.  The  burden  of  the  common 
people  increases,  while  ecclesiastic  ism  and  Big  BuEinesa 
raise  more  money,  hoping  to  strengthen  their  position. 

THE  REAL  CAUSE 

It  will  be  conceded  by  every  one  that  had  all  classes  of 
people  dealt  justly  with  each  other,  had  their  actions 
been  prompted  by  love  and  unselfishness,  had  they  put 
into  9peration  the  golden  rule,  there  would  have  been 
no  world  war,  there  would  be  no  widespread  discontent 
or  threatened  troubles  following  the  war.  For  nearly 
eighteen  centuries  the  clergy  have  posed  as  the  mouth- 
pieues  of  the  Lord  on  earth,  claiming  to  be  his  followers 
and  the  teachers  of  his  Word.  But  it  is  fact  that  needs 
no  proof  that  as  a  class  they  have  failed  in  their  mission. 
God  foreknew  and  foretold  the  exact  condition  we  now 
see  on  the  earth.  Tlierefore  we  should  expect  to  find 
that  he  also  foretold  tlie  caujc  for  such  conditions.  The 
facts  disclose  that  tho  greater  blame  lies  at  the  door  of 
the  clergy  class,  including  the  Catliolic  hierarchy  and  its 
Protestant  allies;  that  they  have  not  only  gone  wrong 
thcmsehes  but  have  led  the  people  into  forbidden  paths, 
anU  that  the  divine  judgment  is  at  hand  unless  the 
divitl*..remedy  is  heeded, 

Jesus  commissioned  his  followers  to  preach  the  glad 
tidings  of  hie  coming  (aagdom  and  to  arm-ounce  that  the 
blessing  of  the  world  would  begin  with  its  establish- 
ment ;  and  until  then  the  duty  devolving  upon  all  his 
Lrus  I'oll'iBwpr^  was  and  is  to  keep  themselves  separate 
from  the^worl'i  and  from  all  entangling  alliances  with 
politics  or  oth^r  things  ox  the  world.  We  should  thcro- 
fore  expcft  thf.t  if  thode  w!-.o  claim  to  be  his  followers 
and  n-.outhpiecci  iu  the  earth  should  dt'part  from  the 
plain  in.'-lr'jaior.i  oC  tb.p  Ma^t^-r  and  form  ailiancfs  with 
cai'f.hlv  ir.-tinri'-r?.  iIi-?,;tT  -louUl  befall  th-'-n  and  chcLr 
allki  unices  ihoy  ..-Loal'l  i'jJy  ropaat  «2.I  T:f:rm- 


Satan,  the  prince  of  darkness,  has  always  been  the  per- 
sonification of  fraud  and  deceit,  wickedness  and  wrong- 
doing. The  Scriptures  foretold  that  Satan  would  have 
a  seed ;  that  is  to  say,  men  who  would  be  his  reprosanta- 
tives,  either  consciously  or  unconsciously — and  such  is 
called  in  the  Scriptures,  "the  seed  of  the  serpent'.  The 
Scriptures  also  show  that  ihe  true  followers  of  Jesna, 
without  regard  to  denomination  and  creed,  are  desig- 
nated as  "the  seed  of  promise"  and  that  there  would 
be  a  great  conflict  between  the  seed  of  the  serpent  antl 
the  seed  of  promise  until  Satan's  kingdom  is  utterly  de- 
troyed.  It  would  follow,  then,  that  any  one  of  the  class 
of  men,  even  though  professing  to  be  followers  of  Jesus, 
who  would  depart  from  his  teachings,  allying  himsdf 
with  the  powers  of  darkness,  misrepresent  his  Word  and 
engage  in  the  persecution  of  the  true  and  humble  follow- 
ers of  the  Master,  would  be  included  ia  the  Scripturil 
term,  'the  seed  of  the  serpent'. 

Jesus  designated  the  clergy  of  the  Jewish  time  as  "the 
seed  of  the  serpent"'.  (John  3:'4-l)  The  class  of  the 
present  time  forming  the  counterpart  of  that  Jewish 
order  must  be  placed  in  the  same  category,  according  to 
the  words  of  the  ilaster. 

INDICTMENT  FOB  COXSPIRACT 

A  conspiracy  is  an  agreement  between  two  or  more 
persons  or  classes  to  do  a  wrongful  act.  A  conspirscj' 
may  be  established  by  an  express  agreement  or  m&y  be 
inferred  from  the  acts  or  conduct  of  the  parties  vorkiog 
for  the  accomplishment  of  one  general  purpose.  The 
clergy  as  a  class  openly  claim  to  be  the  Lord's  repiesenta-, 
tives  on  earth:  therefore  the  allying  of  themselTes  with 
worldly  classes  or  organizations  to  accomplish  a  purpose 
contrary  to  the  Lord's  command  would  bring  upoa  them 
the  special  indignation  of  tlie  Lord,  which  would  nec- 
essarily involve  those  allied  with  them. 

Jehovah,  through  his  holy  prophets,  laid  an  indictment 
against  the  unfaithful  leaders  and  rulers  of  Israel,  which' 
indfctm.ent  is  also  laid,  according  to  the  rules  of  pro- 
phetic application,  against  the  clergy  and  allies  of  the- 
present  time.     The  charge  in  this  dirine  indictment, 
briefly,  is  unfaithfulness  to  the  Lord.  Stated  ia  prophetic 
phrase,  the  formal  part  of  the  indictment  reads:  "Be^ 
astonished,  0  ye  heavens  [high  ones  in  ecclesiastic  sys- 
tems] at  this  and  be  horribly  afraid,  be  ye  ii-ery  desol^e, 
saith  the  Lord.    For  my  [professed]  people  have  com- 
mitted two  evils:   (1)  they  have  forsaken  me,  the  foun- 
tain of  living  waters  [source  of  life  and  truth]  and  (2) 
have  hewn  them  out  cistern  [man-made  systems  and 
creeds],  broken  cistema  that  can  hold  no  water  [really 
contain  no  life-giving  truth]." — Jeremiah  2 :  12, 13. 

A  conspiracy  is  formed  amongst  the  men  of  antitypical 
Jadah  and  Jerualom,  namely  the  hypocritical  and  un- 
faithful clergy.  Catholic  and  Protestant  and  their  sub- 
organizations,  Knights  of  Colum'oas,  Y,  II.  C.  .\.,  etc., 
tc^gother  with  the  anancial  giants  and  professional  poli- 
T'jians,  to  cstarhlish  a  system  on  earth  tor  tho  coatrol  o£ 
rtojikicd,  and  agaicit  the  anoiatcd  of  tie  Lord,  the  "iced 
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of  promise",  and  against  the  common  people  xai  to  de- 
ceive the  people  by  setting  up  a  couxiterfeit  of  Messiah's 
kingdom.  To  accomplish  this  wTODgful  purpose  "they 
[have  gone]  after  other  Gods  to  serve  them",  to-wit:  gods 
of  power,  wealth  and  fame. — Jeremiah  11 :  9, 10 3 18 :  18. 

OVBBT  ACTS 
In  furtherance  of      such  conspiracy  the  clergy  in  par- 
ticular-and  their  subordinate  organiaationa  and  allies 
ha^-e  committed  the  following  overt  acts,  to-wit : 

(1)  They  have  forsaken  the  Word  of  God,  formulated 
and  taught  doctrines  and  creeds  of  their  own,  and  set  up 
other  idols  which  they  worship: 

(2)  The  ecclesiastical  systems,  under  the  leadership 
of  a  disloyal  clergy,  have  committed  famication  ■with  the 
powers  of  state,  political  and  financial ;  and 

(3)  Posing  as  the  representatives  of  the  "Prince  of 
Peace"  a  disloyal  clergy  have  openly  ad\ised,  encouraged 
and  advocated  deeds  of  violence  and  "on  [their]  skirts  is 
found  the  blood  of  the  souls  of  the  poor  innocents" 
(Jeremiah  2 :  34)  ; 

(4)  They  have  resorted  to  lying,  fraud  and  deceit, 
thereby  leading  the  people  into  paths  of  error — and  de- 
stroyed their  faith  in  God  and  his  Word  (Jeremiah 
13:10,11;  14:13,14;  5:35-30;  8:»-ll;  9:8,9); 

(3)  They  have  scattered  the  flock  of  God,  the  true 
Christians,  and  siiffcred  them  to  starve ; 

(6)  Hating  the  light  that  exposes  them  and  their 
disloyalty  to  God,  they  have  persecuted  the  light-bearers 
(Matthew  5: 14),  and  by  and  through  their  wicked  spy 
system  they  have  sought  out,  arrested,  persecuted,  im- 
prisoned, and  killed  the  loyal  servanta  of  the  Lord; 

(7)  Although  divinely  commisaioned  to  teach  the 
people  coneeniing  Llcssiah's  coming  kingdom  as  the  only 
channel  and  means  of  lasting  peace,  righteousne-ss,  lib- 
erty, life  and  happiness,  they  have,  contrary  to  this  ccm- 
mand  advocated  and  endorsed  the  formation  of  an  earthly 
"league  of  nations"  and  hail  it  as  the  savior,  deliverer 
and  blesscr  of  mankind;  all  of  which  is  a  pollution  of 
the  office  assumed  by  them  and  contrary  to  and  againit 
the  peace  and  dignity  of  Jehovah  and  his  \Vord. 

THE  PROOB' 

It  is  but  necessary  to  call  attention  to  the  well-known 
and  indisputable  facts  that  have  developed  in  recent 
years  to  establish  beyond  question  the  truthfulness  of 
evBiy  overt  act  charged  in  the  indictment.  We  consider 
the  main  charge  of  the  indictment  and  the  overt  acta 
in  the  order  named. 

(1)  The  forsaking  of  the  Word  of  God  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  man-made  creeds  instead : 

Ninatech  centuries  ago  Jehovah  began  the  develop- 
ment or  the -'seed  of  promise'',  Jesus  the  Head  and  the 
church.'^is  body.  Jesus  referred  to  the  members  of  his 
body  as  "branches  of  the  true  vine'.  (John  15:1.2) 
The  church  began  its  development  in  purity  of  practic<) 
and  in  action.  Of  it  Jehovah  said:  "I  p'antcd  thee  a 
noble  vine,  wholly  i  right  ;eed ;  how  then  art  thou  turned 


into  a  degenerate  plant  of  a  strange  yine  [vine  of  th« 
earth]  unto  me?"— Jeremiah  3:  21;  Revelation  14:  19. 

Jehovah  gave  to  the  chutch  nominal,  particularly  ita 
leaders,  the  greatest  commission  ever  held  by  any  earthly 
creature,  viz.;  To  preach  the  glad  tidinga-of  great" joy 
of  Christ's  coming  kingdom  through  which  all  the  fam- 
ilies of  the  earth  shall  be  blessed.  (Isaiah  61:1-3;  Luke 
9 :  60 ;  1  Corinthiana  1 :  21 ;  9 :  16)  What  a  wonderful 
and  blessed  opportunity  to  carry  to  a  sad  and  sin-cursed 
world  the  very  message  of  comfort  all  needed  I  To  devi- 
ate from  that  message,  or  to  teach  instead  man-made 
doctrines  amounts  not  only  to  a  falling  away  but  to  posi- 
tive disloyalty  to  the  Lord.  Christians  are  plainly  told: 
"Love  not  the  world  [honor,  plaudits,  and  the  things  that 
the  world  can  confer]  neither  the  things  in  the  world". 
"Be  not  conformed  to  this  world,"  but  "keep  [yourselves] 
unspotted  from  the  world".— 1  John  2:15;  Eomana  13 : 
2 ;  James  1:27. 

The  early  church  grew  rapidly  and  at  first  there  was . 
no  distinction  between  the  memlwrs,  such  as  clergy  and 
laity.  The  early  history  of  the  church  nominal  is  full  of 
beautiful  stories  of  self-sacrifice  and  loving  service.  But 
Satan  was  active  in  planting  "his  seed'  among  the  loyal 
ones ;  pro.'perity  and  wealth  came,  and  with  them  came 
men  ambitious  to  be  leaders — "lovers  of  the  world'. 
Office  seekers  crept  in,  obtained  control  and  soon  substi- 
tuted formalism  for  simplicity  of  worship.  Theological 
contentions  took  possession  of  the  church  organization 
and  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  became  a  political 
society.  The  church  nominal  surrendered  to  the  Emperor 
of  Rome,  Constantine,  who  notwithstanding  he  piit  to 
death  his  own  sister,  his  son  and  his  wife,  was  fawned 
upon  by  the  ambitious  clergy  and  was  chosen  as  the 
champion  of  the  church.  Christ  and  him  crucified  thea 
became  and  still  is  a  reproach  to  the  self-seeking  ones. 
The  state  became  so-called  "Christian"  and  the  church 
became  imperialistic.  True  Christianity  in  il,3  organi- 
zation was  supplanted  by  politicians  and  bishops  and  the 
divinely  given  commission  was  cast  aside.  The  selfish, 
ambitious  cleriij  paganized  and  impcrializcd  the  religion 
of  Jesus,  and  their  disloyal  course  caused  vast  numbers 
ia  accept  the  new  nominal  Christianity,  and  thus  true 
Christianity  was  turned  into  a  political  religion.  The 
clergy  loved  the  honors  of  the  woTld  and  still  love  them 
and  despise  the  scLf-sacrificing  position  of  the  one  who 
faithfully  performs  his  God-given  commission.  With  the 
edict  of  Justinian  came  the  parting  of  the  wars  between 
the  true  church  of  Christ  and  tlic  church  nominal — 
Wtween  Christianity  and  churchianity — and  they  have 
never  met  again.  From  then  till  now  the  true  Christian 
has  been  ruthlessly  persecuted  by  the  church  nominal. 

The  clergy  took  away  the  Bible  and  forbade  the  com- 
mon people  to  read  it  and  enacted  laws  making  the  pos- 
session of  the  Bible  by  a  layman  a  criminal  offense. 
From  Arfus  till  now  some  of  the  truo  followers  of  Jesus 
har<i  dared  hold  aloft  the  banner  of  truth  and  thereby 
subjected  themselves  to  wicked  persecution.    Time  cama 
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wh«n  there  was  a  great  Protestant  reionnation,  but  alas, 
todaj  the  so-called  "Protestant"  church  is  a  system  with- 
out the  protest.  The  God-dishonoring  doctrine  of  eter- 
nal torment  originated  by  Satan  and  first  taught  by  the 
Papacy  is  eagerly  taken  up  and  proclaimed  to  the  people 
by  many  Protestant  clergy  who  Icnow  they  are  teaching 
a  falsehood,  a  defamation  of  God's  character.  In  all  the 
theological  colleges  the  doctrines  of  higher  criticism  and 
evolution  are  substituted  for  the  message  of  the  Lord, 
his  sacrifice  and  his  kingdom.  Instead  of  keeping  them- 
selves unspotted  and  separate  from  the  world  the  larger 
percentage  of  the  clergy — Catholic  and  Protestant — seek 
an  alliance  with  the  professional  politicians  and  the 
financial  giants  who  can  confer  wealth  and  honor  upon 
thent.  Instead  of  humbly  serving  and  worshipping  God, 
they  serve  the  worldly  minded,  and  set  up  idols  of  gold, 
earthly  power,  and  influence  which  they  freely  worship. 
The  proof  of  the  first  overt  act  charged  in  the  indictment 
is  common  knowledge  and  fully  apparent  to  all. 

Second:  Spiritual  fornication,  the  second  overt  act 
charged,  means  illicit  relationship  between  the  church 
and  the  st'ate. 

The  true  church  of  Christ  is  spoken  of  in  the  symbolic 
language  of  the  Bible  as  a  "pure  virgin'*,  while  the  apos- 
tate church  system — one  that  has  forsaken  God — is  sym- 
bolized by  an  impure  woman  and  in  the  Scriptures  des- 
ignated as  a  "whore"  or  '"harlot".  Papacy  being  the 
first  to  forsake  God  and  ally  herself  with  the  political 
powers  is  designated  as  "the  mother  of  harlots,  and 
abominations  of  the  earth".  (Ecvelation  17:5)  The 
Biblical  language  clearly  implies  that  the  church  nomi- 
nal is  guilty  of  illicit  conduct.  With  whom?  Jesus 
ansivcrs,  "With  the  kings,"  political  ruling  classes,  and 
the  "merchants'',  the  financial  powers. 

■'For  all  nations  have  drunk  of  the  wine  of  the  wrath 
of  her  fornication,  and  the  kings  of  the  earth  have  com- 
mitted fornication  with  her,  and  the  merchants  of  the 
earth  arc  waxed  rich  through  the  abundance  of  her  deli- 
cacies."' (llevclation  18:3)  The  clergy^Catholic  and 
Protestant — openly  seek  an  alliance  with  prominent  men 
of  tJie  world,  either  political  or  financial,  thus  commit- 
ting spiritual  fornication.  The  prominent  men  are  in 
symbolic  lanj^nage  of  the  Bible  designated  as  "a  green 
tree",  (iiee  Psalm  07:  3-5)  It  is  an  indisputable  fact, 
well  known  for  centuries,  but  more  particularly  made 
manifest  in  modem  times,  that  whenever  a  person  rises 
to  pr&hiincnce  in  a  community,  either  a  politician,  mer- 
chant or  other  vealthy  mar.  the  clergymen  and  their 
chief  parishioners  conspire  together  to  induce  such  prom- 
mcnt  person  to  become  a  member  of  their  church,  regard- 
less of  whctbcr  such  piomincnt  person  claims  to  believe 
on  and  loVe  the  Lord  or  not,  'I'o  such  unfaithful  ones 
Lho  Lord  j^ys:  ''Upon  every  hi'jh  hill  and  under  every 
rr,'?n  'rce'thou  wandorc=t,  playing  the  harlot'. — Jere- 
miah 2:  20. 

The  ckrrv  claim  for  thi'tRjfl-.-es  the  divini;  r-'cht  to 
inlcrprct  the  DibU  and  they  intcrprei  it  to  suit  tlieir  o-vn 


selSsh  passions.  In  modem  times  they  have  adopted 
worldly  methods  in  their  work.  Organizations  such  83 
the  Knights  of  Columbus,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  etc.,  are  the  chil- 
dren or  offspring  of  the  church  systems.  They  use  the 
Bible  in  a  distorted  attempt  to  show  the  propriety  ol 
controlling  the  political  affairs  of  this  world  through  tho 
church  and  their  oflspring  organizations.  They  run 
after  the  political  lords  and  professional  politicians  and 
brazenly  offer  the  chmrch  systems  as  an  added  means  to 
control  the  people.  The  church  system's  methods  are  bo 
very  brazen  in  her  attempt  to  ally  herself  with  unholy 
earthly  interests  that  the  Lord  says  to  her :  "Thou  hast 
a  whore's  forehead  and  refusest  to  be  ashamed".  (Jere- 
miah 3:3)  And  so  abominable  is  the  conduct  of  the 
church  system,  her  clergy  and  her  children  in  seeking  the 
companionship  of  the  professional  politician  and  the 
financial  powers  that  the  Lord  likens  her  to  a  certain 
wild  beast  who  at  the  time  of  her  regular  heat  seeks 
beastly  gratification  from  any  one  who  will  accommodate 
her,  saying  to  her,  "How  canst'  thou  say  I  am  not  pol- 
luted, I  have  not  gone  after  Baalim  ?  Sec  thy  way  in  the 
valley,  know  what  thou  hast  done:  thou  art  a  swift 
dromedary  traversing  her  ways ;  a  wild  ass  used  to  the 
ivildorness,  that  snuff eth  up  the  wind  at  her  pleasure;  in 
her  occasion  who  can  turn  her  away  ?  All  they  that  seek 
her  will  not  weary  themselves  [to  locate  her];  in  her 
month  they  shall  find  her."— Jeremiah  2:  23,  24. 

Third;  The  tliird  overt  act  charged  is  that  of  respon- 
sibility for  the  great  wars  that  have  afflicted  the  peoplea 
of  earth  and  particularly  the  world  war  which  began  in 
1914  at  the  end  of  the  Gentile  Times.  And  for  tliia 
cause  the  T^ord  fays  to  them:  '*'0n  thy  skirts  is  foimd 
the  blood  of  the  souls  of  the  poor  innocents :  I  f  Jehovah] 
have  not  found  it  by  secret  search  but  upon  all  these". 
—Jeremiah  2 :  34. 

Whether  or  not  it  is  right  for  a  nation  to  engage  in 
war  need  not  be  here  considered.  The  sole  question  hen 
is.  What  is  the  proper  position  for  the  church  to  take, 
l-'rom  God's  viewpoint  the  chiu-ch  must  stand  for  things 
spiritual  as  distinguished  from  worldly  governments. 
The  commission  to  the  followers  of  Jesus  nowhere  com- 
mands thorn  to  go  to  war,  but  e-xaetly  the  contrary  course 
is  prescribed.  Jesus  said :  "My  kingdom  is  not  of  this 
world:  ...  [if  it  were]  then  would  mv  servants  fight". 
When  the  mob  assaulted  him  he  said  he  could  cafi.  for 
twelve  legions  of  angels  to  fight  his  battle,  but  he  declined 
to  resort  to  force.  He  even  forbade  his  disciples  to  use 
^^eapons  of  defense.  The  churchf  is  his  body,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  are  called  to  follow  in  his  footsteps.  (1 
Peter  3:  21)  If  worldly  cations  want  to  Sght  that  ia 
their  business.  The  followers  of  Jesus  to  be  faithful 
muit  obey  his  erpresscd  will  and  refrain  from  shedding 
blood.— 3  Corinthians  10 :  3,  4. 

But  the  majority  of  the  clergy  have  abandoned  the 
Will  of  the  Lord  and  set  np  their  own  will.  This  they 
do.  It  is  the  clergy  who  taught  the  klr.~g  to  hrlieva 
that  they  ruled  by  divine  right.    From  their  teaching 
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c«me  the  asiom,  ''The  king  can  do  no  wrong — this 
upon  the  theory  that  the  king  (political  governing 
factor)  represents  the  Lord  on  earth,  and  since  God  can 
do  no  wrong,  neither  can  the  king — ruling  by  divine 
right-— do  wrong.  But  rulers  have  convinced  themselves 
thct  to  make  war  upon  a  neighboring  nation  is  justifiable, 
because  the  clergy  have  so  held  and  taught.  Had  the  pro- 
fessed Cliristian  clergy  taught  the  people  the  truth,  and 
had  the  people  received  it,  there  would  have  been  no  wars 
between  Christian  nations  nor  wars  of  Christian  nations 
against  other  nations.  The  truth  would  have  turned  the 
people  away  from  an  evil  course  and  saved  them  from 
the  horrors  of  war.  The  preachers  have  preached  war 
contrary  to  God's  AVord,  as  he  says:  "I  have  not  sent 
these  prophets,  yet  they  ran :  I  have  not  spoken  to, them, 
yet  they  prophesied.  But  if  they  had  stood  in  my  counsel 
[Word]  and  had  caused  my  people  to  hear  my  words, 
then  they  should  have  turned  them  from  their  evil  way, 
■nd  from  the  evil  of  their  doings".  (Jeremiah  23:21, 
22)  Hence  the  responsibility  of  tlie  clergy  for  "the  blood 
of  the  poor  innocents'';  and  God  will  require  at  their 
tands  a  fearful  accounting,  unless  ikeij  speedilj/  avail 
thtmselves  of  the  divine  remedy. 

Fourth :  The  clergy  have  forsaken  God  in  this,  that 
they  have  resorted  to  lies,  fraud  and  deceit  to  build  their 
QWB  systems,  and  thereby  led  the  people  into  error  and 
away  from  God.  For  centuries  they  have  maintained 
their  organizations  by  imposing  upon  the  people  the 
false,  doctrines  of  eternal  torture,  purgatory,  masses  for 
the  dead,  etc.,  and  thereby  induced  many  honest  people 
to  support  them  morally  and  to  contribute  large  suras 
of  money  for  their  \ipkeep.  They  have  taken  the  posi- 
tion that  all  who  are  saved  must  go  to  heavsn  and  that 
such  must  unite  with  one  of  tlieir  churcli  systems  in 
order  to  secure  a  passport  to  heaven;  whereas^on  the 
contrary  God's  Word  shows  (and  they  sliould  have  told 
the  people  this)  that  the  mass  o£  mankind  will  be  saved 
oa  earth  and  restored  to  perfect  manhood  during  Mes- 
siah's reign.  Since  the  great  war  the  clergy  arc  sayhig, 
"TVe  must  have  sonic  new  religion,  the  soldier  will  not 
stand  for  the  old,"'  some  new  stories  by  which  to  deceive 
the  people  and  hold  them  in  bondage. 

The  people  greatly  desire  peace,  liberty  and  life  in 
happiness,  all  of  which  blessings  the  Bible  tcichcs  are 
comicg  to  man  during  the  Millennial  reign  of  Christ. 
The  clergy  scofT  at  these  great  truths,  iliny  thp  Millen- 
nial reign  of  the  Messiah,  and  rftort  to  fraud  and  deceit 
in  orSer  to  keep  the  people  ia  subjection  and  to  feed  fat 
their  own  selfish  desires.  Henco  God  says  to  therar 
•  "For  among  my  peop!*  are  found  wicked  men :  thoy 
lay  wait,  as  he  that  setteth  snares;  they  set  a  t-ap.  they 
catch  mcp.  As  a  cage  is  full  of  bird:.  ?o  arc  their  houses 
fall  of  lieceit-;  therefore  they  are  boconie  ;rrcat.  and 
wajcen  ri»^.  'They  arc  waxen  fat,  th»y  =hir.» ;  yea  tl-i?y 
ovcrpa-'s  the  deeds  of  th"  wirkcd:  t'T'y  jidge  v.'-'t  the 
raus*.  the  causa  of  the  f.itherii~-=.  yrt  thcv  prf^.-p-r  :  and 
the  right  of  the  needy  do  thoy  net  JMdg.\    S^liall  I  not 


visit  for  these  things  ?  saith  the  Lord :  shall  not  my  soul 
be  avenged  on  such  a  nation  as  this?  A  wonderful  and 
horrible  thing  is  committed  in  the  land;  the  prophets 
prophesy  falsely,  and  the  priests  bear  rule  by  their 
means ;  and  my  [professed  church]  people  love  to  have 
it  80 ;  and  what  will  ye  do  in  the  end  thereof  ?''— Jere- 
miah 5 :  2G  -  31. 

Many  of  the  clergy  class  have  claimed  to  have  poTver  to 
forgive  sins  and  use  this  fraudulent  and  deceitful  means 
to  extract  money  from  the  pockets  of  the  people.  They 
have  claimed  to  be  the  friend  of  the  common  people, 
^oreas  they  deceive  and  defraud  the  people.  Hence 
God  says  of  those  unfaithful  stewards :  "And  they  de- 
ceive every  one  his  neighbor,  and  will  not  speak  the 
truth;  thoy  have  taught  their  tongue  to  speak  lies,  and 
weary  themselves  to  commit  iniquity.  Thine  habitation 
is  in  the  midst  of  deceit;  through  deceit  they  refuse  to 
know  me,  saith  the  Lord. . . .  Their  tongue  is  as  an  arrow 
shot  oat ;  it  speaketh  dcecit ;.  one  speaketh  peaceably  to 
his  neighbor  with  his  mouth,  but  in  his  heart  he  layetli 
his  wait.  Shall  I  not  visit  them  for  these  tijings  saith 
the  Lord :  shall  not  my  soul  be  avenged  on  such  a  nation 
as  this?  [A  nation  forming  an  alliance  with  such  un- 
faithful stewards]  . . .  Then  the  Lord  said  unto  me,  The 
prophets  [preachers]  preach  lies  in  my  name:  I  sent 
them  not,  neither  have  I  commanded  them,  neither  spake 
unto  them:  they  prophesy  [speak]  unto  you  a  false 
vision  and  divination  and  a  thing  of  nought,  and  the 
deceit  of  their  heart."— Jeremiah  9:  5, 6, 8,  D ;  14: 14. 

Fifth:  That  the  clergy,, pastors,  priests,  etc.,  have 
scattered  the  flock  of  God,  and  left  them  to  starve  and 
die.  The  Scriptures  refer  to  the  followers  o£  Jesus  as 
"the  flock  of  God".  The  positive  command  given  the 
elders  and  leaders  (who  became  clergymen)  was  "Feed 
the  flock  of  God  which  is  among  you,  taking  oversight 
thereof,  not  by  constraint  but  willingly,  not  for  filthy 
lucre  but  of  a  ready  mind;  not  as  lording  it  over  the 
heritage,  but  being  examples  to  the  flock."  ( 1  Peter  5 :  3, 
o )  The  only  food  that  would  sustain  the  true  followers 
of  Jesus  is  the  pure  Word  of  Truth— the  Bible.  The 
clergy  failed  to  teach  tlic  people  the  Bible  truths  which 
?atisfy  the  hungry  soul,  namely,  the  E.in!om,  Kesnrrcc- 
tion  and  Restitution  ble.'sings  which  will  be  extended  to 
all  people  during  the  reign  of  Christ  now  beginning. 
And  wlien  any  of  "the  flock"  sought  and  found  the  truth 
the  clergy  have  scolded,  threatened  and  persecuted  them 
and  scattered  the  Lord's  sheep  among  the  ravenous  beasts 
of  tlie  earth— and  have  destroyed  the  faith  of  many  thou- 
sands. ^Vhc^  some  of  the  humble  followers  of  the  Master 
brought  forth  th.e  pure  message  of  truth,  e.Tposing  the 
error,  this  unfaithful  clerg;.-  class  caused  the  suppression 
of  that  truth  and  the  prosecution  and  imprisorunent  of 
the  humble  teachers  of  the  people,  for  which  denun- 
ciation is  pronounced  upon  them  by  Jehovah. — Ezokifll 
34 :  1  -  8. 

"\v,5c  unto  the  pastors  that  destroy  and  scatter  the 
EJicp  of  my  pastuiel  saith  the  Lord.    Therefore  thus 
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saith  the  Lord  Cod  o£  IsTsel  againtt  the  pastors  that 
feed  my  people:  Ye  imvc  scattered  my  flock,  and  driven 
them  away,  and  have  not  visited  tliem ;  behold  I  will 
■visit  upon  you  tlie  evil  of  }our  doing,  saitli  the  Lord. , . . 
Therefore  thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts  coQcerning  the 
preachera:  B«hold,  I  will  feed  thsm  with  wormwood, 
and  make  them  drink  the  water  of  gall :  for  from  the 
prophets  of  Jerusalem  [interchurchianity]  is  profane- 
ness  gone  forth  into  all  the  load." — Jeremiah  23: 1,  3, 15. 

Sixth:    In  forsaking  the  Lord  and  following  the  evil 

tcndencias  of  their  own  hearts  the  unfaithful  clergy  and 

assistauts  have  committed  the  overt  act  of  hating  and 

■    iirilfully  spying  out  and  persecuting  the  true  and  hum  hie 

icUowers  of  Christ  Jesus. 

God  foreshadowed  and  illustrated  this  in  the  life  expe- 
riences of  Esau  and  Jacob.  Although  heir  to  the  Abra- 
hamic  promi.se — Esau,  because  of  his  love  for  fleshly 
gratification  and  earthly  pleasure,  sold  his  birthright  for 
a  mess  of  savory  meat,  .and  then  persecuted  Jacob  be- 
cause the  latter  made  efTort  to  avail  himself  of  the  prize 
he  had  justly  bought.  Esau  pictured  the  class  of  Christ- 
ian people — laymen  and  clergy — who  have  loved  the 
pleasures  of  the  world,  honor  and  preferment  of  men, 
and  despiaed  the  promises  of  God  concerning  his  king- 
dom blessings.  Jacob  pictiired  the  humble  and  faithful 
j^  Christians  who  purchased  the  heavenly  birthright  by 
selling  their  all  in  full  consecration  to  the  Lord.  The 
Esau  class — faithless  ones — have  persecuted  the  Jacob 
class,  faithful  ones,  who  preferred  to  suffer  persecution 
and  death,  remaining  faitliful  to  God  rather  than  yield 
to  the  spirit  of  the  world  and  lose  the  promised  prize. 
The  very  faithfulness  of  the  Jacob  class  has  been  a  re- 
buke to  that  class  who  have  desired  to  use  the  Christian 
religion  as  a  camouflage  to  hide  their  evil  and  sellLjh 
course.  Of  the  true  Christians  Jc5us  said:  '"Ye  are  the 
light  of  the  world".  The  selfish,  faithless  clergy  have 
hated  this  light.  The  true  Christian  progi esses  in  the 
knowledge  of  God's  plan.  "The  path  of  the  just  is  as  a 
shining  light  that  shines  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect 
day."  Every  progressive  step  of  the  true  follower  of 
Jesus  has  met  with  vigorous  persecution  at  the  hands  of 
the  cI:Tgy  class. 

chl'BCh-statl:  C'ii.'jTROYS  ni;:LiGiocs  libertt  " 
-  'The  Lord  divided  the  Jevclopment  of  his  church  into 
seveft-cpochs,  progressive  in  their  order,  'i'o  each  epochal 
stage  ho  provided  a  human  mcs£er.ger.  Each  of  these 
in  turn  was  persecuted  by  the  loaders  or  clergy  class. 
The  porsecutjon  of  Arias.  W;;Mo.  WjLiiiTe.  and  Luther 
was  led  by  the  i'apacy.  The  Messenger  to  the  sev- 
enth e^ch  Vf  the  church  V3S  Pastor  Russell.  For 
forty  yo^rs  he  held  aiott  tlie  h  "ht  of  the  gotpel  of  lles- 
siah's  kiaidcm,  which  i.igr.t  cipo>ed  the  deceitful  and 
frau'lulos-t  (.!j\m;.  ductiiccs  a-^i  practicss  of  the  clergy, 
and  true  to  their  .no-..in';t  a;-d  na.-:  hiitcr.-  the  uiuaithful. 


ciates  in  service.  In  1916  he  finished  his  earthly  coirrta 
and  others  took  up  the  burden  where  he  laid  it  down  and 
vigorously  carried  it  forward,  and  like  him  they  hoTO 
been  objects  of  persecution. 

The  Catholic  liicrarchy  and  the  Protestant  nominal 
church  systems  have  created  societies,  such  as  the 
Knighta  of  Columbus,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Interchuroh  AV'orld 
Ifovemeat,  etc.,  to  aid  in  their  work,  and  these  hare 
rendered  valuable  aid  to  their  parsnts.  It  has  be«a 
another  means  to  cement  finnly  the  "unholy  trinity". 
Their  members  are  active  is  politic!  and  fill  important 
offices  in  every  branch  of  the  Government.  They  respond 
readay  to  the  wishes  of  a  parent  clergy.  These  mem- 
bers of  the  antitypical  Esau  class  have  hated  and  mali- 
ciously slandered  Pastor  Buasell,  the  friend  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  his  zealous  associates.  The  great  var  furnished 
the  opportunity  to  make  manifest  that  hatred.  In  1888 
Pastor  Eussell  began  the  publication  of  a  series  of  Bibla 
comments — Stubies  ly  tbts  Scmpiuasa — ^in  seven  vol- 
umes, si.'c  of  which  he  published  in  hia  lifetime,  and  the 
seventh,  "The  Finished  Mystery,"  was  published  after 
his  death.  It  is  an  interpretation  of  Ezekid  and  Here- 
lation.  These  prophetic  books  of  the  Bible  contrast  the 
course  of  the  true  with  the  nominal  church.  In  pro- 
phetic phrase  the  Lord  foretold  the  persecution  of-  the 
true  by  the  false,  and  the  great  hj-pocrisy  of  the  clergy. 
Necessarily  "I'he  Finished  Mystery"  explained  these' 
Scriptures  in  the  light  of  the  historical  facts — ^recording 
fulfilled  prophecy.  This  greatly  angered  tha  clergy, 
because  it  interfered  with  their  scheme  to  further  defraud 
the  people,  and  they  sought  an  opportunity  for  vengeance. 

The  so-called  "Espionage  Law"  furnished  an  effective 
weapon.  It  was  to  be  e.vpected  that  this  law  would  search 
out  spies.  Dut  what  spy  waa  prosecuted  under  the 
law?  The  chief  selected  for  its  enforcement  was  a  well-. 
known,  ultra-nominal  churchman,  who  is  known  as  a 
heretic-hunter,  liaving  heretofore  prosecuted  Eer.  Crapsey 
for  heresy.  He  was  aided  in  the  collection  of  evidence 
by  a  "dyed-in-the-wool"  Knight  of  Columbus,  and  both 
of  these  men  have  ready  ears  for  the  cry  of  the  clergy. 
The  penalty  for  violation  of  the  Espionage  Law  did  not 
seem  aufficiently  severe.  Early  in  1918  a  convention  of 
clergymeu  was  held  at  Philadelphia,  at  which  a  resolu- 
tioa  wa.i  adopted  calling  upon  coagrcss  to  provide  that 
alleged  violators  of  the  Espionage  Law  should  be  tried 
by  court-martial  end  death  inflicted  as  a  penalty.  A 
general  in  the  United  States  army  was  authority  for  the 
statement  ih.at  the  purpose  and  intention  of  this  pro- 
posed law  was  to  punish  the  officers  of  the  International 
i^ible  Students  .-Vs.'ociation  and  the  publishers  of  "The 
1  ini-hcd  Mysten.-'  by  putting  thom  to  death. 

A  bill  was  pending  before  Congress  to  amend  the 
Eipionaije  Law  so  that  one  charged  Tv-ith  its  violation 
rr'ght  ha\'C  an  opportunity  to  make  further  defease. 
Th:  member  of  the  Dfpartmetit  of  Justice  ha\'ing  in 


aishcceit    Ciorrv  — Caih:'!-u 


r-ct^itar.t — i-'-ckedlv      char,:?   the   cr.forcemcnt   o£   th:s   la-r-.   namely,   Jonjr 


aud  reici'-iciily  pcr.::c'^:;l  pi=!:-;r  Kuk-U  aid  hi;  a.;o-      Lo:.3  O'Dkiav,  appeared  before  the  Senate  comriitteq 
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having  in  charge  the  bill  and  argued  that  the  amend- 
ment be  defeated,  assigning  as  his  reasons  therefor  three 
classes  that  he  could  not  prosecute  successfully  if  the 
amendment  carried,  the  three  classes  named  being  ''The 
rinished  Mystery,"  the  "International  Bible  Students 
Association,-"'  and  the  "Kingdom.  News".  Mr.  O'Brian 
well  kneTT  at  the  time  that  the  three  represented  but  one 
class  of  Christians.  No  other  conclusion  can  be  reached 
than  that  he  deliberately  misled  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate into  defeating  this  amendment.  His  report  appears 
in  the.  Congressional  Record  of  May  4th,  1918. 

Public  sentiment  must  be  worked  up  against  the 
"offensiTe  Bible  Students".  Th?  clergy  started  the  ball. 
Another  member  of  tho  unholy  alliance,  big  business,  dom- 
inates the  public  press.  Unscrupulous  politicians  holding 
office  are  ready  tools.  First  the  books  of  account  of  the 
Bible  Students  were  seiz.ed,  on  a  pretext  that  money  iras 
being  obtained  fr^ni  the  enemy,  Germany,  i'or  five 
weeks  esperta  searched  them  and  found  not  one  penny 
coming  from  s  questionable  source.  It  was  then  dis- 
corered  that  hefore  tho  war  a  little  wireless  receiving 
instrument  had  been  presented  to  Pastor  Russell  and 
placed  on  the  roof  of  tlic  Bethel  Home,  and  some  of  the 
boys  had  been  attempting  to  learn  the  code.  It  never 
had  a  sending  instrument.  No  messages  ever  were  sent 
or  could  be  sent  from  it.  In  November,  1917,  this  in- 
atnunent  was  removed  and  stored  in  the  basement.  In 
the  search  by  the  secret  service  agents  it  was  found 
packed  away  in  the  basement,  hauled  out  and  then  a  de- 
liberate lie  was  sent  by  the  Associated  Press  througliout 
the  world,  announcing  that  the  BusscUites  were  maintain- 
ing a  powerful  wireless  on  the  roof  by  which  they  could 
send  messages  across  the  ocean  to  the  Germans — all  of 
which  was  necessary  to  work  up  public  sentiment,  'riiou 
followed  the  indictment  of  the  officers  of  the  .Association 
and  their  trial  amidst  a  great  eicitomcnt'  of  the  war. 
Being  thus  staged,  a  verdict  of  guUty  was  eaiily  obtained, 
ft'enfence  followed,  in  winch  seven  of  these  Bible  Stu- 
dents were  sentenced  each  for  eighty  years'  imprison- 
ment. Bail  was  denied  and  they  were  immediately  incar- 
cerated and  remained  in  prison  for  nine  montli.?, 
without  the  pri^-ilege  of  bail,  pending  appeal.  Later 
tiiey  were  released  and  upon  a  hearing  of  the  case  in  the 
Appellate  Court  that  court  reversed  the  judgment  of  the 
low,er  court,  holding  that  the  defendants  had  not  boon 
giveii-*,fair  trial.  On  5Iar  5,  1020.  the  indictments  ■norc 
dismissed  by  the  Govern.ment  and  the  defendants  dis- 
charged. The  defendants  were  thereby  exonerated  after 
suffering  nine  months  illegal  imprisonment ;  but  the 
subsidized  press  industriously  avoided  puhliihing  any 
facts  aboi\t  th*t  part  of  it. 

While  these  men  were  in  jail  their  friend.T  circulafi'-d 
a  petition  callin,?  upon  the  authorities  to  grant  thorn  bail 
or  a  re-trial,  ilr.  John  Lord  O'Brian.  contrary  to  all 
orccedent  known  to  .Xnierican  li;gai  ethic?,  sent  circular 
i"ttcrs  throughout  the  chantry  defending  h:=  po>i!io!i  in 
Uic  prosecution  of  th'-.-o  ra^a. 


WIDESPREAD  PERSECUTION 
The  spring  and  summer  of  1918  witnessed  a  wide- 
spread persecution  of  Bible  Students,  both  in  America 
and  in  Europe,  at  the  instigation  of  the  clergy  in  every 
case.  The  homes  of  the  Bible  Students  were  searched 
without  warrant,  their  hymn  books.  Bibles,  "Stcbies  IX 
THE  ScRiPTDiiES,"  and  other  Bible  literature  were  seized, 
carried  away  and  in  many  instances  destroyed.  In  Los 
Angeles,  California,  every  kind  of  Bible  literature 
was  seized  by  officers  without  a  search  warrant,  and 
many  of  the  Bible  Students  were  arrested  and  thrown 
into  jail.  Others  were  beaten,  their  ribs  broken,  their 
heads  cut  and  some  permanently  injured.  Inoffeneiye 
men  and  women  were  mobbed  and  thrown  into  jail  md 
held  there  without  charge  or  without  trial. 

We  give  a  brief  statement  of  the  facts  in  a  few  of  the 
sample  cases  of  persecutions,  all  ot  which  occurred  in  a 
so-called  Christian  land. 

WHEN  .4>T»  WHERE  MINISTERS  WEBB  ANARCHISTS 
Against  the  rights  guaranteed  under  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  namely,  the  selling  of  Bible 
study  textbooks  not  under  ban  of  any  kind : 

Baptist  ministers,  taking  advantage  of  war  conditions, 
caused  the  following  outrages : 

Slarch  1,  1913,  at  Salcm,  Virginia,  C.  W.  Morris  was  . 
arrested  at  the  instance  of  Rev.  R.  C  Smith.  March  33, 
1918,  at  Chccotah,  Oklahoma,  Charles  J.  Crews  was 
jailed  nine  days  at  the  instance  of  Rev.  E.  D.  Cameron, 
his  teacher's  certificate  was  revoked  and  his  home  and 
furniture  lost,  all  in  accordance  with  the  Reverend's 
threat  that  he  must  give  up  his  belief  or  go  to  the  peni- 
tentiary. No  ofionso  was  ever  charged  and  the  case  was 
never  brought  into  court.  April  -'3,  1918,  at  Miami, 
Texas,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  A.  Baylcss  were  jailed  geveral 
days  at  the  instance  of  Rev.  J.  C.  Stalcup.  May  30. 1918, 
at  Post  Oak,  Missouri.  \Y.  L.  Bowon's  new  automobile 
was  disfigured  and  carried. to  Lecton,  Missouri,  by  a  mob 
associated  with  Rov.  L.  Ncvkirk.  pastor  of  Providence 
Daptlst  Church,  after  threats  by  members  and  deacons  of 
his  ciiurch.    Rev.  Newkirk  is  now  insane. 

yfethndlst  ministers  caused  the  following  outrages: 
February  l-^i.  1?18,  at  .Anadarko,  Oklalioma,  A.  H. 
.Sompley  was  threatened  with  imprisonment.  April  19, 
ir»18,  at  Winnsboro.  Texas,  C.  W.  Wilcox  was  jailed  in  a 
iilthy  pri'iy  over  night.  April  ■^^.  1918,  at  Farmington, 
Washington,  ilrs.  C.  \.  Imhoff  was  threatened  with 
imprisoument.  .\t  Tamaha,  Oklahoma.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
B.  Merriman  and  M.  R.  Charley  were  jailed  si.x  days  at 
the  instance  of  Reverend  fhal.  Mr.  Charley,  65  years 
of  age.  died  from  tho  effects  of  his  imprisonment.  May 
\.  1918,  at  Mc.-a,  Arizona,  an  EpiacopaUan  minister 
;'-'incd  with  a  5Iothodist  minister  in  causing  the  jailing 
for  t-n  days  of  P.  R.  Starks. 

r-i  March.  1?!?.  at  Knid.  OUahoma.  L.  F.  Hall  was 
'aiW't  three.  t:mc=  ar.'l  hontled  for  •?1-.?.000  on  complaint 
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OklahoDia,  Jesie  Heain  was  jiiled  t^vo  days  without  war- 
raiit  or  explaaanoa  and  'ii>?aton  into  insensibility  in  hia 
otfa  field  by  a  mob  oigaaized  by  a  miaiater  of  the  so-- 
called  ChfUttan  dijnomination. 

Other  miniiters,  aciing  LndividuallT,  or  ia  groups, 
procured  the  following  outrages : 

March  9,  1913.  at  Chicki^ha,  Oklahoma,  A.  H.  Sam- 
piey  acd  ilr.  aud  Mis.  S.  S.  Croy  were  jailed  and  fined. 
March  17,  1918,  at  Waiser,  Idaho,  two  colporteurs  were 
threatened  and  compelled  to  stop  work.  April  30,  191S, 
at  Thayer,  Missouri,  Charles  Fraiike,  Edward  French, 
il.  B,  Griflfin  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  Van  Hoesen  were 
taken  to  the  Y.  il.  C.  A.  and  threatened  by  a  mob. 
Griffin  was  forced  to  leave  town  and  sacrifice  home  and 
buainess.  The  postmaster  here  held  mail  in  the  Post 
Office  six  montlis  without  delivery.  April  30,  1918,  at 
Mammoth  Spring,  Arkansas,  Mrs.  Minna  B.  Franke  was 
mobbed  and  compelled  to  close  out  a  $10,000  stock  in 
one  day  and  leave  town.  At  Garfield,  Washington,  Don- 
ald Main  and  Mr.  Ish  were  jailed  and  threatened  with 
death.  At  Minerva,  Ohio,  S.  H.  Griffin  was  first  jailed 
and  then  released  to  a  mob,  then  lectured  fifteen  minutes 
by  the  minisier,  then  struck  repeatedly,  cursed,  kicked, 
trod.den  upon,  threatened  with  hanging  and  with  drown- 
iag,  driven  from  town,  epit  upon,  tripped  repeatedly, 
jabbed  repeatedly  with  an  umbrella,  forbidden  to  ride, 
followed  five  miles  to  Malvern,  Ohio,  rearrested,  jailed 
for  safety  at  CarroUton  and  finally  taken  home  by  brave 
and  faithful  officials  who,  after  examining  his  literature, 
Baid,  in  so  many  words,  "We  find  no  fault  in  this  man". 

Companies  of  ministers,  acting  together,  procured  the 
following  outrages: 

March  30.  1918,  at  Checotah,  Oklahoma,  T.  H.  Brad- 
ford was  jailed  two  nights,  his  home  entered  and  Bible 
ttaij  textbooks  seized  and  h«  was  driven  from  town. 
March  27,  1918,  at  Corpus  Christi,  Teias,  the  home  of 
Mrs.  Claia  Hanke,  a  native  American,  was  raided,  her 
person  attacked  and  threatened  and  Bible  study  text- 
books seized-  April  24,  1918.  and  April  23.  1913,  the=e 
raids  were  repeated,  accompanied  by  more  threats  and  by 
an  invasion  of  Mrs.  Hanke's  bedroom  when  &he  was  rest- 
ing on  the  bed.  The  Court's  final  disposition  of  the  mat- 
ter, April  30,  1918,  was  that  no  more  literature  of  the 
kind  shotild  be  circulated  during  the  war  inasmuch  as 
it  hurt  the  feelings  of  tiie  clergy.  At  Globe,  Ari:ona, 
H.  Bender  and  P.  R.  Starks  were  jailed  two  days  and 
three, jg-inisters  wore  lieaj'd  to  urge  the  officials  to  "Give 
the  boys'  the  limit". 

April  13,  1913.  at  Medford.  Oregon,  E.  P.  Taliaferro 
was  mobbed  and  cha.=ed  oat  of  town  for  preaching  the 
gospel  and  George  R.  Maynard  was  stripped,  paintsd  and 
driven  from  town  for  permitting  Bible  study  in  his 
home,  .^pril  lipT'ls,  at  Denijon.  'reii-,  W.  E.  Murphy, 
P.  E.  Wiliiams.  A,  M.  York.  J.  W.  >aiTord.  B.  Drake 
and  A.  E.  Class  were  ruobb<»d  and  aitGrTic-y.=  forbidden  to 
accept  the  tase.  Knights  of  Col'Jjnbus  asjitUJ  the  clergy 
is.  the  Desiion  outrage. 


AprU  OC,  1918,  at  Comanche,  Oklahoma,  Q.  M.  Davis 
and  son  were  insulted  and  threatened.  May  1,  19 IS,  at 
Tul5a,  Oklahoma,  Mrs,  BeulaJi  B,  Covey  was  arrested 
and  suitcases  and  Bible  study  textbooks  seized  without 
warrant.  May  4,  1918,  at  New  London,  Ohio,  Clyde 
Morrison  and  Claude  Morrison  wore  mobbed  and  ar- 
rested. May  8,  1913,  at  Greenville,  Mississippi,  Mrs. 
L.  F.  Lartigue  was  arrested,  but  after  examination  of 
the  literature  the  sheriff  dismissed  her  with  the  stata- 
ment,  "N'o  one  could  find  fault  with  those  papers  except 


-rrom  The  yew  Era  Enterjiriai!. 
'•Is  IKT  Siti«Ts  Is  FoiND  TH»  Clcop  07"  THr  Sacu  o»  xmt  Pool 
IsxoCK.NTS." — Jej-Hnlili  i:2*. 

thfl  clergy".  At  Celeste,  Texas,  a  moh  demanded  the 
arrest  of  A.  J.  Tolbert,  G.  B.  Weaver  and  Mrs.  Harvey 
Huddleston;  the  demand  was  refused  by  the  authorities 
but  the  parties  had  to  leave  town  to  escape  violence. 
June,  1919,  at  Kocbester,  New  York,  William  E. 
Wheeler  was  twice  arrested  and  bro\\  beaten  for  circulat- 
iug  a  petition  appealing  for  the  rc-loasc  of  Bible  Students 
unjustly  sentenced  to  prison.  All  thi^  foregoing  outrages 
were  dirertly  incited  by  two  or  more  clergvmen. 

Church  fn?mj<»rs,  acting  as  tools  of  clergymen,  caused 
fcmilar  outrages  as  fuilowg: 
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March  28,  1918,  at  Monroe,  Louisiana,  B.esaij  C. 
Humble  v-as  made  to  lose  a  government  position  and 
vr&a  jailed  three  moothij  at  th«  izistance  of  two  Methodist 
church  members,  one  of  whom  secured  his  job.  April 
28;,  1918,  at  Centreville,  Iowa,  E.  A.  Talbott  was  abused, 
threatened  and  jailed  three  days  at  the  behest  of  a  mob 
of  whom  four  announced  theniselTes  as  church  members 
determined  to  accuie  his  imprisonment.  October  16, 
1918,  at  Marghfield,  Oregon,  Fay  K.,  Smith  was  thrown 
out  of  employment  and  jailed  twenty-four  days  on  com- 
plaint of  two  prominent  Preslyterians, 

Cathelie  pritsU  were  not  in  any  mobs  that  attacked 
Bible  students.  They  have  had  centuries  of  experience 
in  getting  results  otherwise.  At  present  if  they  want 
any  rough  work  done  for  them  they  use  the  llollie 
Maguiies,  alias  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians,  alias 
the  Bjiights  of  Columbus.  Also,  they  prefer  to  put  these 
people  in  office  first  and  then  use  them  with  a  show  of 
legality,  instead  of  following  the  coarser,  less  efficient 
mob  tactics  of  the  Protestant  ministers.  This  is  the 
Beast  in  action.  Attention  is  invited  to  the  follo^vlng, 
by  way  of  illustration  of  the  point  in  question : 

March  4,  1918,  at  Hazleton,  Pennsylvania,  Benjamin 
Kimmel,  Eeuben  Piatt,  Amos  K.  Smoker  and  William 
Kinunel  were  jailed  by  two  alleged  ofiRcials  named  Mc- 
Kelvey  and  O'Lamic,  given  a  hearing  before  Curcio  in 
the  office  of  Gorman,  questioned  by  O'Brien  in  the  pres- 
ence of  McHenry,  McDermott  and  Boyle.  March  4, 
1913,  at  Scranton,  Pennsylvania,  Clayton  J.  Woodworth, 
M.  L.  Herr  and  Stanley  Young  were  arrested  by  Mg- 
Court  and  McHenry  and  arraigned  before  KilcuUea. 
April  28,  1918,  at  Boise,  Idaho,  Dr.  H.  D.  Morris  and 
cine  others  were  jaUed  and  covertly  threatened  with  mob 
riolence  by  McClear.  That  night  Dr.  Morris'  hou?e  was 
disfigured.  April  30,  1918,  at  Xcw  Orleans,  Louisiana, 
James  M.  Wilbon,  earr3'ing  a  permit  from  the  Mayor  for 
distributing  his  literature,  was  jailed  two  days  by 
Mooney,  the  Chief  of  Police.  At  Jacksboro,  Te.xas,  Miss 
Lula  E,  Jackson  was  visited  by  the  sheriff  twice,  or.ce 
with  McCo.'nbs  and  once  with  Seith,  demanding  the 
Burrender  of  Bible  study  textbooks.  May  18,  1918,  at 
Houston,  Missouri,  a  poor  woman,  Mrs.  Gertrude  Kimpe, 
was  jailed  by  McCaskill  because  she  was  unable  to  buy 
bonds.  At  Henderjon,  North  Carolina,  Mrs.  K.  W. 
Edwards  was  repeatedly  threatened,  the  threateners  in- 
cluding a  Jiidje  and  a  Roman  Catholic.  At  Kennebec, 
Main^Mrs.  Frederic  Holmes  was  grilled  three  hours  by 
McKean.  At  RossviUe,  Georgia,  G.  W.  LaFerry  was 
visited  by  Finifv,  who  demanded  all  his  religious  books 
and  literature. 

JUDGES    DO    SO.MB    WQSDESFUl.   THI.NGS 

March  1-1,  l"918,  at  Pomona,  California,  J.  Eagleston 
vr.is  jail'ij  tiiKen  daj-s  in  prison  tank.?,  four  of  them 
v.-ith  no  b3d  or  matiress,  ioiulEcient  covering  and  iosoi- 
csnt  food.  VThec  th?  jurr  disagreed,  3  to  7,  the  Judge 
SJud  in  ocen  ccurt,  'it  there  ij  no  law  to  i^rde  these 


cases,  they  will  be  settled,  if  it  is  done  by  the  American 
people  themselves".  What  did  this  Judge  want  done 
by  the  American  people.'' 

April  17,  1918,  at  Shawnee,  Oklahoma,  Q.  N.  Femn, 
George  M.  Bro\vn,  L.  S.  Rogers,  W.  F.  Glass,  E.  T.  Grier 
and  J.  T.  TuU  were  jaUed.  During  the  trial  the  Pros- 
ecuting Attorney  said,  "To  heU  with  your  Bible;  yon 
ought  to  be  in  hell  with  your  back  broken ;  you  ought  to 
be  hung".  When  G.  F.  Wilson,  of  Oklahoma  City,  at- 
tempted to  act  as  counsel  for  the  defense-  he  also  was 
arrested.  Each  was  fined  $55  and  costs;  offense,  dis- 
tributing Protestant  literature.  The  trial  Judge  en- 
couraged mob  action  following  the  trial,  but  the  mobs 
were  foiled. 

.A.pril  S3,  1918,  at  KingsvQle,  Te.'ias,  L.  L.  Davis  and 
Daniel  Toole  were  chased  by  a  mob  led  by  the  Mayor  and 
a  County  Judge  and  subsequently  caught  and  jailed  witb- 
out  a  warrant.  Davis  was  forced  out  of  his  job.  In 
May,  1913,  at  Tecumseh,  Oklahoma,  J.  J.  May  was 
seized  and  incarcerated  thirteen  months  ia  an  insane 
asylum  by  the  order  of  a  Judge,  after  threatening  and 
abuse.  His  family  was  not  advised  as  to  what  had  been 
done  with  him. 

In  June,  1918,  at  Roanoke,  Virgiuia,  C.  W.  Morris 
was  jailed  three  months  for  being  "a  strict  adherent  of 
the  Pastor  Russell  sect"  and  was  warned  that  if,  after 
his  release,  he  preached  his  doctrine  he  would  receire 
much  worse  treatment.  In  fulfillment  of  this,  in  the 
same  city,  February  15,  19^20,  Alex.  H.  Macmillan  was 
jailed  by  the  Mayor,  without  warrant  or  charge,  at  the 
hour  when  he  was  advertised  to  lecture  to  the  public  on 
the  topic,  "Christ's  Second  Coming  Xear;  Millions  Now 
Living  Will  Never  Die". 

In  the  spring  of  19 IS,  at  Los  Angeles,  California, 
Ernest  D.  Se.xton,  with  twenty-live  others,  was  tried  for 
distributin,2  Protestaut  literature  which  the  trial  Judge, 
Benjamin  Bledsoe,  admitted  contained  nothing  whatever 
seditious.  The  only  charge  against  several  of  these  men 
was  that  they  had  attended  a  prayer  meeting.  Not  a 
scrap  of  evidence  was  produced  against  a  number  of 
them.  The  jury  disagreed  and  the  case  was  dismissed, 
but  while  en  route  to  the  bull-pen  tliese  innocant  Christ- 
ian men  \-*eTS  assaulted  and  terribly  beaten  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  police;  one  of  them  received  serious  injuries. 

November  8,  1918,  at  Iroquois  Falls,  Ontario,  A.  R. 
■^^'ood,  Peter  AVood,  Thomas  PhOiips,  Mrs.  A.  E.  Holland, 
Mrs.  Wood,  Mrs.  MeCurdy  and  Mrs.  Atcheson  were  fined 
."JlOO  each  for  having  a  prayer  meeting.  The  Bibles 
sei-Td  at  this  me«tiiig,  together  with  the  Bible  study 
lo.vtbooks  were  all  burned  ia  the  furrace  by  ord(;r  of  the 
trial  Judge  J.  K,  Ebbitt,  member  of  the  Church  of 
Eng'.and. 

D.\>;KEr.s  .^ND  ma  bi-^jincss  an.\jichist3 
March  17,  1513.  at  Grand  Junction,  Colorado,  a  ;;^ci't- 
injr  for  Bible  study  waj  broksn  up  by  a  mob  composed  of 
the  Mayor,  leading  ne'T.paper  siea  and  other  proruinent 
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business  men.  April  SO,  1018,  at  Bro^\"nsto«Ti,  Indiana, 
Curtis  I'lummer  was  threatened  and  coerced  by  a  mob 
composed  of  the  county  sheriff  and  Imsiness  men.  ilay 
5,  1918.  at  Corpus  Christi.  Tern-?,  Mr?.  Bertie  M.  Chili; 
was  threatened  and  insulwd  by  otTieial.^.  ilay  10.  lyiJ?.. 
at  Tarboro,  Xorth  Carolina,  C.  F.  fiidlanl  was  jailed 
ten  days,  a  local  banker  refuting  to  honor  a  casliier'* 
check  intended  to  etTcct  his  release  on  bail.  April  1+, 
1913,  at  Danison,  Texas,  J.  R.  ilay  v.a-!  forced  out  of 
buamess  by  the  Der.ison  hankers  for  not  hiivinj;  bo!)ds. 
He  entered  the  seci-et  conference  wliore  they  were  decid- 
ing to  ruin  him,  laid  down  five  ore-hundred-dollar  bills 
in  front  of  them  and  offered  to  give  the  entire  amount 
to  anj  Denison  banker  who  could  show  where  the  war 
had  cost  hint. one  dollar  of  his  ov."n  money,  and  not  one 
of  them  could  or  did  open  his  month  in  reply. 

June  5,  191S,  at  lndianapo!i.».  Indiana,  William 
Darby,  after  thirty-two  and  one-half  years  of  honoralila 
service  as  a  letter  carrier,  wa-s  discharged  by  J.  C.  Koons, 
First  Assistant  Postmaster  General,  for  the  offense  of 
being  a  Christian ;  no  other  details  available.  At  Fonta- 
nelle,  Iowa,  lltta  Van  Wagencn  was  forcibly  driven  from 
'town  fay  a  l>anicer  and  another  sill:  l;at  anarchist.  Siih- 
sequontly.  men  in  the  uniforms  of  ofSccrJ  of  the  United 
States  Army  endeavored  in  vain  to  force  her  employer 
to  dismiss  her.  At  Fort  Cobb,  Oklahoma.  A.  L.  Tucker 
was  driven  penniless  out  of  town  by  a  mob  of  ten  men, 
which  included  his  own  banker  with  whom  he  then  had 
funds  on  deposit.  Ha  was  forced  to  leave  the  county 
and  sell  his  property  at  great  loss. 

OTHER   SICKENING    EXAiirLE55   OF   AN.\.RCnT 

In  March,  191P,  at  Shattuck,  Oklahoma,  J.  B.  Sieben- 
liat,  a,  native  American,  v.-as  Jailed  three  days  without 
warrant  aud  without  food,  e.\cept  three  pieces  of  spoiled 
corn))rcad,  wan  taken  from  jail  by  the  mob,  stripped, 
tarred  with  hot  tar  and  whipped  with  a  buggy-whip  hav- 
ing a  wire  at  its  end,  for  the  o/Fense  of  applying  at  the 
depot  for  a  package  of  Proteiitant  literature.  April  22, 
1918,  at  Wynnewood,  Oklahoma,  CU^ud  Watson  wa.s  first 
jailed  and  then  deliberately  i-elea.wd  to  a  mob  composed 
of  preacher?,  business  m.en  and  a  few  others  that 
knocked  him  down,  caused  a  negro  to  whip  him  and, 
when  he  had  parti.nily  recovorod,  to  whip  him  again. 
They  then  pouied  tar  and  feathers  all  over  him,  rubbing 
the  tar  into  liis  hair  and  scalp.  April  29.  1913,  at  Wal- 
nut Hidgo,  Arkansas.  W.  C  Duncan,  Gl  years  of  iige, 
Fdward  French,  Chailcs  Franke,  a  Mr.  Griffin  and  Mrs. 
D.  \'an  Hocsen  were  jailed.  Tlie  jail  was  broken  into 
by  a  mob  that  used  the  most  vik-  and  obscene  language, 
whipped,  tarred,  feathered  and  drove  them  from  town. 
Duncan  was  compelled  to  v.-aUc  tv.-eiity-six  miles  to  his 
home  ariil  baisly  recovered.  Oriffin  was  vLitually  blinded 
and  dieii^from  ll:e  assault  a  i'-^w  month"?  liter. 

For  distributing  the  .^amo  Protestant  litoratiue.  which 
no  Government  ulRcial  lias  ever  four.d  ob^.'.tionable  ex- 
cept that  it  hurt  the  fcoling?  oC  the  ole'-j;.-.  the  I'wlluwiiig 
other  riots  and  outrn^^s  v.-ere  arran^^d: 


ifarch  ,?C.  1013.  at  .Tnd.-=onvilb.  Texa?.  C.  L.  Rebell- 
ing'r  was  jailed  twiuty-si.\  days:  .April  10,  1913,  St 
Vinita.  Oklahoma.  l!ay  Walrod  w.xs  jailed  ter»  wcck». 
April  I-?.  1918.  at  Harrisburj.  Pennsylvania.  H.  \. 
Wen  rich  and  11  r*.  lame;  G.  Zca  were  arre.-tc-d  and  p!aec<l 
under  Sj?.5(lO  l)ond.  April  Si),  1913.  at  Pasadena,  Cali- 
fornia, Clayton  H.  Loose  wu.*;  jailed  owe  night.  .April, 
J'JlS,  at  iIi--souri  \'ailfy.  lov.a,  -A.  C.  Northop  was  jailad. 

May  1.  191«,  at  Orcenville,  Texas.  A.  J.  Tolbcrt  was 
jailed.  May  1,  1913.  at  TuL^a.  Oklahoma.  Leota  S.  Cun- 
iiiiigham  wa.5  arretted  ar.d  throatcucd.  May  2,  1918,  at 
Wi'c-on,  Xorth  C-.rcliua.  C.  F.  Billiard  v.-a3  arrested, 
iley  18.  1918,  at  Corpu.i  Christi.  T.'xas,  R.  H.  Poivyand 
Dr.  George  U.  Spivey  were  jailed  two  days.  May  39, 1913, 
at  .Jamestown,  Xortli  Dakota,  Allen  D.  Hoser  was  jailed 
three  days.  May.  1913,  at  Terrell,  Tcsas,  Mr:».  Lee 
>'er5ell  and  Mr.?.  Ifarvey  Huddleiston  were  arrestsd  and 
mobbed.  Jfay.  lOlf*.  at  Coremerce,  Tex.".9,  A.  J.  Tolbart, 
0.  B.  'Weaver  and  Mrs.  Harvey  Huddlcston  were  arrested 
and  mobbed. 

.Tune  ;i,  1918,  at  Auhiirn,  Nebraska,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
David  Smith  were  reviled  and  coerced.  June  12,  1918, 
at  Himting-ton,  West  Yirginki,  Frank  A.  Poston  was 
jailed  twelve  honr-?,  v.-ithout  warrant.  June  "0,  1918, 
at  Pride,  Louisiana.  C.  J,  Robinson  was  jailed  eighteen 
(lays.  At  Oakland,  California,  Benjamin  F.  Holadar 
■was  arrested  and  jailed.  At  Knowles,  Oklahoma,  Charles 
li.  Coultriin  and  Otis  Kummler  were  jailed.  At  Apple- 
fon,  Wisconsin,  M.  T.  Lindem  was  abused,  insulted  aad 
jailed  four  days.  At  Bandon,  Oregon,  Mrs.  Edith  R. 
Smith  and  son  Walter  B.  Carpenter,  the  latter  in  naval 
uniform — home  on  a  furlougli — ^were  run  out  of  town, 

IS  IT  A  CRIME  TO  SELt  BOOKS! 

At  the  following  times  and  places  the  parties  named 
were  arrested  and  jailed  for  selling  religious  books  not 
under  a  ban  of  any  kind : 

In  February,  1918,  at  Bogosha,  Oklahoma,  Mrs.  0.  L. 
Knowles  was  jailed.  March  4,  1918,  at  Siloam  Springs, 
Arkan.?a3,  S.  Van  Uouten  was  jailed.  March  IS,  1918, 
et  Vanoss,  Oklahoma,  J.  T.  Grier  and  C.  E.  Rill  jailed 
eleven  dr.ys  and  fined  $88.  March  25,  1913,  at  Ard- 
more,  Oklshonia,  Claud  Watson  jailed  eight  days.  At 
Franklinville,  Xew  York,  Mr.  Yeager  fined  $10  for  sell- 
ing a  ten-cant  copy,  of  "The  Divine  Plan  of  the  Agesr", 

"THE   RIGHT   OF   PETITION" 

For  the  circulation  of  a  petition  for  the  release  of 
Bible  students  unjustly  sent  to  prison  the  following 
outrages  wore  perpeirated: 

February.  19*19,  at  Tulsa.  Oklahoma,  C.  M.  B.  Clans 
wa.j  arrested.  April  ll!,  1919,  at  Shawnee,  Oklahoma, 
(J.  M.  Bromi,  Thomas  Kociolek,  J.  T.  Tuil  and  R.  S. 
'i'o^rples  were  arrested  and  jailed.  At  Memphis.  Ten- 
noisee.  R.  M.  Irwiu  was  arrested.  At  f5an  Frjr.ct.%o, 
California.  Q»njania  F.  Holiday  was  arre.stod.  At 
L'.rownsviUo.  Pennsylvania,  betauso  they  iiappened  to  be 
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Hungarians,  who  loved  their  English-speaking  brethren, 
and  bocauM  thera  is  too  much  loVe  abroad  in  the  Trorld, 
the  following  rv-cre  not  only  arrested  for  circulating  the 
petition  bat  were  fined  $10  each,  viz. :  Louts  Zazic,  Alex. 
A'argo,  Andrew  Lassen,  George  Azari,  Bila  Gara  and 
Steve  Basty.  Did  you  ever  read  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States? 

June  30,  191S,  at  Olive  Branch,  rx)nisiana.  Alex. 
Evans  ivaa  jailed  four  days,  under  S5,000  bond,  for  dis- 
tributing copies  of  a  regular  -fteekly  newspaper,  the  St. 
Paul  EnterprUt. 

"SECURE  IN  THEIR  PERSON'S.  HOVSES,  PAPEBS, 
AND  EFFECTS" 

March  1,  1918,  at  Cleveland,  Oklahoma,  T.  D.  John- 
son was  jailed  three  days  and  books  confiscated  that  Tvere 
never  under  any  ban.  March  1,  1918,  at  Tulsa,  Okla- 
homa, iln.  Alta  BandalPs  home  was  entered  by  officers 
and  others  who  conllscated  Bible  study  textbooks  with- 
out any  warrant,  aceompamed  by  abusive,  threatening 
and  violent  language.  March  10,  1918,  at  Tulsa,  Okla- 
homa,- 0.  B.  Covey  was  arrested,  his  home  and  garage 
entered  aid  searched  and  property  seized — all  without 
any  warrant.  On  the  same  day,  in  the  same  city,  Mrs. 
Elva  Thomas'  home  was  entered  by  other  alleged  officers 
in  plain  clothes  who  confiscated  Bible  study  textbooks 
without  warrant.  March  16,  1918,  at  Princeton,  Indi- 
ana, J.  A.  Miller  and  S.  A.  Keith  were  jailed  five  days, 
their  homes  entered  and  property  seized  without  war- 
.rants. 

March  19, 1918,  at  Xew  Orleans,  Louisiana,  James  M. 
Wilbon,  Frank  M.  Douglas  and  Kaiford  A.  Fleming  were 
jailed  without  warrant,  the  first  night  without  any  bed. 
Bond  was  refused  and  for  forty  hours  they  were  for- 
bidden to  consult  attorneys.  Meantime  their  homes  were 
ransacked  and  property  seized,  including  seven  Bibles, 
hymn  books,  concordance  and  lantern  slides  of  Bible 
pictuies. 

March  27, 191S,  at  Corpus  Christi,  Texas,  the  home  of 
Dr.  George  L.  Spivey,  a  native  American  of  English 
descent,  was  invaded  without  warrant  and  his  effects 
seized.  He  was  cursed  and  abused  as  a  German  spy, 
falsely,  and  his  patient  driven  away  and  told  not  to  re- 
turn. In  March,  1918,  at  Alba,  Missouri,  at  11  o'clock 
at  night,  the  home  of  Mary  K.  Thayer,  71  years  of  age, 
was  invaded  .without  warrant,  her  person  threatened  and 
her -esffeets  seized. 

Apnl-1,  1913,  at  Pocatello,  Idaho,  the  room  of  P.  G. 
Gloystein  was  raided  and  his  Bible,  hymn  book  and  Bible 
study  textbooks  were  coufiscated.  April  24,  1918,  at 
Corpus  Christi,  Texas,  Mrs.  Bertie  M.  Chalk  was  threat- 
ened and  insulted  and  her  effects  seized.  At  Victoria, 
British  C(ilumbja,  A.  Sutherlund  was  jailed  three  months 
for  having^  Bible  study  te.xtbook  in  liis  possession.  At 
"Wickliffe,  Ohio,  the  home  of  ilrs.  K.  P.  Burkholder  was 
entered  and  a  Bible  study  texttujok  confiscated  without 
warrant.  June  5,  1918,  at  Greenville,  Texas,  the  borne 
of  ilxa.  S.  H.  Lynch  was  invadsd  and  several  religious 


books  ware  confiscated  that  were  never  under  a  ban  of 
any  kind.  At  Wilmington,  Ohio,  in  August,  1918,  the 
home  of  A.  N.  Price  was  invaded  and  religious  books, 
and  papers  seized  that  were  never  under  any  ban.  July 
10,  1918,  at  Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  C.  M.  B.  Claua  was  mis- 
represented as  a  German  spy,  discharged  from  his  posi- 
tion, mobbed,  whipped,  kicked  and  his  jaw-bone  frac- 
tured, necessitating  six  weeks  of  intoase  sufferings. 

-THE  RIGHT  OF  THE  PEOPLE  PEACEABLX  TO 

ASSEHBLE" 

At  all  the  following  times  and  places  meetings  of 
Christian  men  and  women  at  which  the  gospel,  and  only 
the  gospel,  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  discussed,  or 
would  have  been  discussed,  were  broken  up  by  mobs  ar- 
ranged for  the  purpose,  usually  with  some  alleged  officer 
of  the  law  as  spokesman: 

March  10,  1918,  at  Walla  Walla,  Washington,  accom- 
panied ,by  threats  and  abusive  language  by  Chief  of 
Police.  March  16, 1918,  at  Denison,  Texas,  accompanied 
by  abuse  and  seizure  of  Bible  study  textbooks  without 
warrant  by  alleged  Federal  officers.  April  21,  191S,  at 
Corpus  Christi,  Texas.  April  C,  1918,  at  Grand  Junc- 
tioa,  Colorado,  by  that  fearless  warrior  Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel Furman,  who  led  a  large  company  of  armed  men, 
with  bayonets  fixed,  into  the  private  home  of  a  gentle 
Christian,  Mr.  Perry,  and  without  any  warrant  confis- 
cated his  Bible  study  textbooks.  April  24, 1918,  Polish 
Bible  class  at  Chicago,  Illinois.  On  this  occasion  W. 
Jasinski,  ten  other  excellent  Christian  men,  and  one 
woman,  were  jailed  two  nights,  and  hundreds  of  Bibles 
and  Bible  study  te.rtbooks  never  under  any  ban  were  con- 
fiscated, together  with  a  phonograph,  magic  lantern  and 
slides.  Does  such  action  make  the  world  safe  for  democ- 
racy ?  On  the  same  date  at  Plover,  Wisconsin,  the  Polish 
class  there  was  also  jailed.  The  same  month  at  Du  Bois, 
Pennsylvania,  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  after  a  night 
invasion  of  a  Protestant  home,  forced  the  abandonment 
of  a  meeting  and  seized  the  $2.5  paid  for  theatre  rental. 

May  6,  1918,  at  Nashville,  Tennessee,  a  meeting  of 
colored  Bible  students  consisting  of  a  grand  total  of  three 
men,  thr'ee  women  and  two  children  was  broken  up  by 
just  forty  brave  armed  men,  twenty  of  them  in  police- 
men's uniform,  and  the  hymn  slips  were  confiscated. 
June  1,  1918,  at  Jamestown,  Kansas,  late  at  night,  the 
Roman  Catholic  Mayor's  mob  drove  R..L.  Robie  from 
town  so  that  he  could  not,  on  the  next  day,  preach  from 
the  topic,  "The  World  Has  Ended;  Millions  Now  Liv- 
ing Will  Never  Die".  June  29,  1918,  at  F.stherville, 
Iowa,  C.  E.  Stewart  was  run  out.  of  town  to  prevent 
his  giving  a  similar  lecture.  July  1,  1918,  at  Portland, 
Oregon,  Ernest  D.  Sexton  was  jailed  one  night  for  de- 
livering a  lecture,  illustrated  by  Biljle  pictures  of  the 
Iiighest  class.  In  Roanoke,  Virginia,  Jfareh  "1.  lai."!!, 
Oicar  E.  Bylander  was  arrested  by  one  W.  R.  Bryon, 
v.-iihout  warrant  or  charjes,  while  on  his  way  to  a  Bible 
study.  A  loaded  revolver  was  h^ld  to  hi^  timple.  he 
was  thraatened  with  tar  and  feathers  and  also  threat- 
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ened  with  being  thro-iTii  from  a  seventh-story  vindow; 
total  criciiEaiity  consisted  ia  the  fact  that  he  had  with 
him  some  hymn  books  for  use  at  the  mepting.  At  Perry, 
Oklahoma,  brave  mea  waited  on  an  a^ed  woman,  ilary 
J^.  N'ollmer,  and  threatt-npd  her  with  physital  violence  it 
she  pontinued  discu.SiIng  the  Lord's  gospel  with  anybody. 
Cut  she  refused  obedience.  Which  is  better:  To  be  a 
real  Chrisitian  during  war-time,  or  an  Interchiircli 
Worldling  aiterwarxi? 

t,  CHRISTIA>.S  ENTRAPPED 

The  following  read.?  like  the  wicked  Inquisition.  On 
March  17,  1913^  a  little  class  of  Christians  had  quietly 
assembled  in  Southern  California  to  study  the  Bible  with 
their  textbook,  '-ITie  Finished  Mystery"'.  The  United 
States  District  Attorney,  oflBcer  of  the  Department  of 
Justice,  knew  of  their  meeting  place.  He  sent  four  men 
to  attend  the  Bible  class.  These  men,  Messrs.  Atwood, 
Boden,  Mussel,  and  Meeker,  sat  through  the  study  and 
'  at  the  conclusion  manifested  interest  in  the  Bible.  They 
then  approached  Mrs.  Emma  Martin,  the  widow  of  a 
WpU-known  doctor,  and  Messrs.  Soncenberg,  Samm  and 
Stevens,  students  and  members  of  this  Bible  class,  and 
induced  them  to  let  them  have  a  copy  or  copies  of  "The 
Finished  Mystery". 

A  few  days  later  these  Christians  were  arrested  and 
j,^  the  above  named  men  appeared  in  court  as  the  only  wit- 
nesses against  them,  testifying  that  they  went  to  the  Bible 
class  at  the  direction  of  the  District  Attorney  to  get  evi- 
dence against  these  harmless  people.  The  Bible  students 
were  tried  and  sentenced  to  terms  in  the  penitentiary 
for  interfering  with  the  selective  draft.  The  cases  were 
appealed  and  affirmed. 

On  May  1?,  1950,  more  than  a  year  and  a  half  after 
the  war  was  over,  they  were  taken  to  prison.  The  Loa 
Angeles  Record  said:  "Two  hundred  and  fifty  Bible 
Students  -i.=:=embled  at  the  pier  and  sang,  'Blest  Be  the 
Tie  That  Binds  Our  Hearts  in  Christian  Love'  and  'AH 
the  Wm-  My  Savior  Loads  Me',  etc.  A  stranger  inquired, 
'Are  these  departing  missionaries?'  and  was  amazed 
when  told  that  they  ware  going  to  the  penitentiajy" — 
for  selling  a  religious  book  to  sleuths  of  the  law. 

Officers  of  tlic  law,  in  league  with  an  apostate'  clergy, 
deliberately  conspired  for  the  conviction  and  imprison- 
ment of  these  innocent  Bible  students.  It  is  incottcciva- 
bte.,how  their  acts  could  have  interfered  with  the  selec- 
tiveavaft,  and  still  harder  to  believe  tliat  a  year  and 
s  half  after  .ill  other  nations  have  discharged  even  their 
political  pri.-oners  these  Christians  should  be  quietly 
.taken  oil  to  serve  terms  in  the  penitentiary.  This  case 
i.5  a  disgrace  to  American  institutions  and  proves  that 
the  unAoly  Tilliance  has  destroyed  religious  freedom. 
Sufh  waf  foretold  by  the  Master  when  he  said:  "They 
shall  deliver  \ou  \ip  to  councils  fcourt.i|,  and  in  the 
synagogue?  yo  t^hall  lie  beaten,  and  ye  shall  be  brought 
before  rulers  and  kings  for  my  sake,  for  a  testimony 
asrainsi  liieni."  (Hark  13:  &)  These  caics  wiil  ever 
liiT.d  ij  a  tc^iimociy  agiinjt  the  unholj  trinity. 


Seventh  :  Substituting  a  man-made  '"Loaguj  of  Na- 
tions" for  ilessiah'.s  kingdom.  In  this  the  clergy  have 
denied  the  divinely  given  commi.'ision  to  every  ioHower 
of  .lesus  Christ  to  proclaim  the  message  of  his  kingdom 
as  the  panacea  for  all  human  ill?,  •.iod  never  fails  in 
malcing  good  all  he  promises.  He  has  promised  and 
bound  that  promise  with  his  oath,  and  it  cannot  fail 
( Hebrews  G :  18  J  that  in  "his  due  time"  evpry  man  shall 
have  a  full  and  fair  opportunity  for  life  cverla.5ting. 
liberty  and  eternal  happiness.  iSuch  is  the  great  desire 
of  all  honest  hearts  and  God's  way  is  the  only  way  thcsa 
blessings  can  ever  be  had.  Radical  elements  of  society 
honestly  think  they  can  bring  about  this  desire,  but  they 
cannot  in  their  way.  God's  way  is  the  only  way.  He 
commissioned  his  church  to  keep  before  the  mind  of 
the  people  his  great  promise  of  blessings  under  his 
kingdom.  The  clergy  claim  to  hold  a  commission  to 
preach  the  gospeL  But  alas,  they  have  abandoned  the 
Lord  and  his  way  and  set  up  a  way  of  their  own.  Their 
overt  act  here  consists  in  not  only  a  failure  to  tell  the 
people  of  restitution  blessings  coming  through  Meniah's 
reign,  but  in  trying  to  keep  others  from  telling  the  peopJe. 
They  not  only  reject  the  Lord's  way,  but  they  aet  up  a 
way  of  their  own  by  advocating  and  urging  the  formation 
of  a  league  of  nations  and  hail  it  as  the  emancipator  and 
blesser  of  man,  created  and  set  up  by  man  in  lieu  of  the 
Lord's  kingdom.  Hear  the  authoritative  words  of  Th$ 
Federal  Council  of  Churches,  issued  January,  1919 : 

"Tbe  time  has  corae  to  ors.'mlze  the  world  for  truth,  right, 
Justice  and  humaoity.  To  this  end  as  Christians  we  urse  the 
establlsliment  of  a  Lenjue  of  Free  Nations  at  the  comlaf 
Pence  Conference.  Such  a  league  Is  not  merely  a  peace  eipe- 
«llent,  It  Is  rather  tlie  political  expression  of  the  kingdom  ot 
God  on  cartli.  The  Leninie  of  Xatloos  l»  rooted  la  thecosjiel, 
'Like  the  sospel,  its  objective  Is  Peace  oa  eartb,  good  wlU 
toward  men.     Lilve  the  sospel,  its  appeal  Is  universal. 

"The  heroic  dead  will  have  iliwl  in  vain  unless  out  of  tIc- 
tory  shall  come  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth  wherein 
dwelleih  rif;!iteousnes.s. — 2  Peter  3:13. 

"The  cliiirch  [noniinnl]  can  give  a  spirit  of  eood-wlll. 
without  which  no  Leasue  of  Nations  can  endure." 

Thus  the  clergy  claim  that  it  is  the  blood  of  soldiers 
shed  upon  the  battlefield  which  will  purchase  the  free- 
dom and  blessing  of  mankind,  instead  of  the  blood  of  the 
Holy  One,  Christ  Je.sns ;  and  thus  again  they  deny  the 
great  ran.som  sacrifice. 

I'urthermore,  their  argument"  is  that  the  political, 
financial  and  ecclesiastical  powers  combined  will  estab- 
lish "Peace  on  earth,  good-will  toward  men",  a  new 
earth  wherein  dwelleth  righteousness,  and  will  do  this  by 
and  through  the  League  of  Nations — hence  no  need  of 
ifessiah'a  kingdom  to  come.  Verily,  nothing  short  of 
blasphemy! 

God  forcloicw  that  in  the  end  of  the  age  the  political 
and  financial  power  would  unite  in  forming  a  league  of 
nations  and  that  ecclesiasticism — the  clergy  in  particu- 
lar— would  join  in  the  enterprise,  and  that  the  leagi!^ 
would  form  for  the  purpose  of  self-preservation.  .A.nd 
knowing  this.  Cod  forotold  it  through  his  prophets,  of 
which  we  will  have  more  to  say  her-iitiafter. — Isaiah 
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8:9;  Zephr.r.i^ih  3:3;  Joti  :;:  1,9-11;  Jonah  4:G-3. 

To  submit  further  proof  on  this  point  would  seem 
E'.iperfluou3.  In  fact,  we  are  inclined  to  the  thought  that 
the  clergy  will  willingly  plead  guUty  to  the  seventh  overt 
act  here  charged.  Their  public  utterances  show  that 
they  claim  much  cre'dit  for  t!ie  Lcagiie  of  Nations  scheme, 
calling  it  the  greatest  achievement  since  the  resurreo- 
tion  of  Christ  Jesus. 

THE  JUDGIIEXT 

Upon  the  indisputable  evidence  the  unholy  trinity 
stands  convicted  as  charged  of  every  overt  act  in  the 
indictment,  and  the  verdict  must  be  "Guilty". 

Haman  built  a  gallov/s  upon  which  to  hang  the  one 
■whom  he  hated  without  a  cause.  Haman  graced  the 
galloirs  with  his  own  body.  What  wiU  be  God's  judg- 
ment upon  Churchianity  ?  Has  Jehovah  indicated  what 
his  judgment  will  be  and  how  it  shall  be  executed?  St. 
Paul  in  1  Corinthians  10,  reviews  the  derelictions  and 
wrongful  acts  of  natural  Israel  and  the  punishments ., 
that  followed.  Then  he  adds :  "^ow  all  these  things 
happened  unto  thorn  for  ensamples,  and  they  are  written 
for  oar  admonition  upon  whom  the  ends  of  tlie  world 
have  come".  The  old  world  or  order  of  things  is  passing 
away,  a;nd  the  new  coming  in,  hence  we  are  at  the  ends — 
concluding  end  of  one,  beginning  end  of  the  other — of 
the  worlds  or  ages.  Through  his  prophet  Jeremiah  God 
gave  warning  to  fleshly  Israel  that  unless  they  repented 
he  would  cause  a  strong  people  from  the  north,  a  mighty 
and  fierce  people,  to  make  their  land  desolate.  Such  was 
a  mere  picture  of  what  is  threatened  by  Jehovah  against 
all  Christendom,  unless  there  is  a  speedy  repentance. 
Jehovah's  judgment  upon  the  unholy  trinity  truly  was 
foretold  in  the  following  terts,  which  were  written  afore- 
time for  the  benefit  of  those  now  on  earth :  "And  I  will 
utter  my  judgments  against  them  touching  aU  their 
wickedness,  who  have  forsaken  me,  and  have  burned  in- 
cense unto  other  gods  [gods  of  gold  and  power],  and  wor- 
shipped the  work  of  their  own  hands".  (Jeremiah  1 :  16) 
'•Therefore  thus  saith  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  Behold,  I 
am  bringing  such  evil  upon  Jerusalem  and  Judah  that 
whosoever  heareth  of  it,  both  his  ears  shall  tingle.  And"  I 
will  itretch  over  Jerusalem  the  line  of  Samaria,  and  the 
plummet  of  the  house  of  Ahab;  and  I  will  wipe  Jeru- 
salem as  a  man  wipeth  a  dish,  w^iping  it,  and  tiiming  it 
upside  down.  And  I  will  forsake  the  remnant  of  mine 
inheritance,  and  deliver  them  into  the  hand  of  their 
enemies;  and  they  shall  become  a  prey  and  a  spoil  to  all 
their  enemies;  because  they  have  done  that  which  was 
evil^my  sight,  and  have  provoked  me  to  anger,  since 
the  day  their  fathers  came  forth  out  of  Egypt  even  unto 
this  day."— 3  Kings  21:12-15. 

"Lo,  I  will  bring  a  nation  upon  you  from  far,  O  house 
of  Israel,  saith  tlie  Lord :  it  ii  a  mighty  nation,  it  is  an 
ancient  katioS,  a  nation  irhose  language  thou  knowest 
not,  neither  ucderstandest  what  they  sav.  Their  quiver 
is  as  an  open  sepulchre.  th?y  are  all  mishtv  men.  And 
they  shall  eat  up  thine  h.aneit,.  and  thy  Lrsad,  -.vhich  t!iy 


sons  and  thy  daughters  should  eat :  they  shall  eat  up  thy 
Hocks  and  thine  herds :  they  shall  eat  up  thy  vines  and 
thy  fig  trees;  they  shall  impoverish  thy  fenced  cities, 
wherein  thou  trustedst,  with  the  sword.'' — Jer.  ii :  15  -  17. 
"  '•Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Behold,  a  people  cometh  from 
the  north  country,  and  a  great  nation  shall  be  raised 
from  the  sides  of  the  earth.  They  shall  lay  hold  on  bow 
and  spear ;  they  are  cruel,  and  have  no  mercy;  their  voic» 
roareth  like  the  sea :  and  they  ride  upon  horses,  set  in 
array  x;  men  for  v/ar  against  thee,  0  daughter  of  Zion." 
— Jeremiah  0:22,23. 

'•But  the  Lord  is  the  true  God,  he  is  fhe  living  Ood, 
and  an  everlasting  king:  at  hia  wrath  the  «arth  shall 
tremble,  aud  the  nations  shall  not  be  able  to  abide  his 

indignation .  For  the  pastors  are  become  brutish,  and 

have  not  sought  the  Lord ;  therefore  they  shall  not  pros- 
per, and  all  their  flocks  shall  be  scattered.  Behold  the  noise 
of  the  bruit  is  come,  and  a  great  commotion  out  of  the 
north  country,  to  make  the  cities  of  Judah  desolate,  and 
a  den  of  dragons." — Jeremiah  10:10,21. 

"Therefore  thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts  concerning 
the  prophets  [preachers] ;  Behold,  I  wiU  feed  them  with 
wormwood,  and  make  them  drink  the  water  of  gall ;  for 
from  the  prophets  of  Jerusalem  is  profaneness  gone  forth 
into  all  the  land." — Jeremiah  23 : 1.3. 

"Behold  I  will  send  and  take  ail  the  families  of  the 
north  [the  exasperated  common  people],  saith  the  Lord, 
and  Nebuchadrezzar,  the  king  of  Babylon,  my  servant 
[farmer  and  labor  leaders],  and  will  bring  them  against 
this  land,  and  against  the  inhabitants  thereof  [the  con- 
troUers  thereof],  and  against  all  these  nations  round  about 
and  will  utterly  destroy  them,  and  make  them  an  aston- 
ishment and  a  hissing,  and  perpetual  de.;olations.  More- 
over I  win  take  from  them  the  voice  of  mirth,  and  the 
voice  of  gladness,  the  voice  of  the  bridegroom,  and  the 
voice  of  the  bride,  the  sound  of  the  miUstoncs,  and  the 
light  of  the  candle.  ... 

"Therefore  prophesy  thou  against  them  all  those 
words,  and  say  unto  them,  The  Lord  shall  roar  from  on 
high,  and  utter  his  voice  from  his  holy  habitation;  he 
shall  mightily  roar  upon  his  habitation;  he  shall  give  a 
shout  as  they  that  tread  the  grapes,  against  all  the  in- 
habitants of  the  earth.  A  noise  shall  come  even  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth ;  for  the  Lord  Iiath  a  controversy  with 
the  nations,  he  wiU  plead  with  all  flesh ;  he  will  give 
them  that  are  wicked  to  the  sword,  saith  the  Lord." — 
Jeremiah  2.5 :  9, 10,  30,  31. 

Thus  hath  God  indicated  that  unless  the  divine  remedy 
is  immediately  applied  there  shall  como  upon  "Christ^^n- 
dom"  groat  distress  and  punishment  because  of  her 
•sicked  course. 

THE  REMEDY 

■Why  should  God  permit  such  a  great  calamity  ts  befall 
the  people?  His  Word  aiuwer.'.  that  the  clergy  claim  to 
represent  him  on  the  earth ;  that  the  church — particu- 
lirly  the  loaders — were  commisjior.ed  to  toach  the  paople 
hii  Word  of  truth,  v.hieh  outlines  his  plan  for  ble.'iiag 
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all  naaiikmd;  that  tho  church  systems — particularly  the 
clergy — became  di.sio_val  to  Ood,  forsook  him  and  his 
IVord.  and  aubjiituted  their  ov.n  doctrines  .ii'.d  sche.Tios ; 
and  with  th^se  have  intoxicated  the  king.'  and  ruiorc.  ot' 
the  earth  and  corrupted  theiruelvps;  that  choy  ha'.t;  cora- 
piumised  with  professional  politicians  and  proSteera, 
substituted  worldly  political  schemes  for  God'd  plan,  thus 
commitring  whoredom,  lewdness  and  fornication  with 
the  ruling  powers  of  the  earth;  that  iu  claiming  tliat 
man  cau  jet  up  a  league  of  the  unrighteous  governmeats 
as  a  substittite  for  ilessiah's  kingdom  they  have  reached 
their  fullness  in  wickedness  and  he  purposes  to  put  au  end 
to  the  fraudulent  and  unrighteous  svitems,  and  to  set 
up  his  kingdom  of  righteousness. 

But  if  the  clergy  are  chiefly  to  blame  why  should  the 
political  and  financial  pov.-.Ts  and  others  suffer  also  ?  If 
the  politicians  and  financial  giants,  princes  and  riders  of 
the  earth,  had  held  theraselves  aloof  from  the  clergy 
and  refused  to  form  an  alliance  with  them,  either  openly 
or  tacitly,  doubtless  tliey  woidd  not  have  been  subjected 
to  punishment  as  foretold.  But  the  Lord  informs  us 
that  their  relationship  with  the  ecclesiastical  systems, 
particularly  the  clc-riy,  v.'ho  claim  to  be  his  representa- 
tives on  rarth,  is  an  abomination  in  his  sight.  In  other 
words,  they  have  M  defamed  his  holy  name.  The  poli- 
tician has  ;ised  the  name  of  t!ie  chiirch  to  help  him  in 
his  worldly  schemes.  The  financier  ha,  used  his  posi- 
tion in  the  church  for  th."  ?amo  selfi.-h  purpose.  Besides 
thi,'.  the  clergy  themselves  liave  entered  every  branch  of 
politics. 

But  is  there  no  rem.'jdy  for  these  evils ;  is  there  no  way 
to  avoid  this  great  threatened  calamity?  The  Lord's 
Word  answers;  "Oo  and  proclaim  tiiese  words  toward  the 
,iorth,  and  ;av,  Eetiirn,  thou  h-icl^.-liding  Israel,  saith  the 
Lord ;  and  I  will  not  cause  mine  anger  to  fall  upon  you; 
for  I  am  merciful,  saith  the  Lord,  and  I  vr'd[  not  keep 
anger  fvirevcr.  Only  aclcnowledge  thine  iniquity,  that 
thou  hast  transgressed  against  the  fxird  thy  God,  and 
hast  scattered  thy  v.ays  to  the  strangers  under  every 
green  tree,  and  ve  liave  not  obeyed  my  voice,  saith  the 
Lord."'— .Torc-raiah  3  :  11,  10. 

"If  that  nation  against  wliom  I  have  pronounced, 
turn  from  their  evil,  I  will  repent  of  the  evil  that  I 
thought  lo  do  unto  them." — Jeremiah  1S:S. 

■■And  Unto  tliis  people  thou  shalt  say.  Thus  saith  the 
Lord:  r«.»huld,  I  c-et  bet'cre  you  the  way  of  liie  and 
the-ttcy  of  death.  Ha  that  abideth  in  this  city  shall  die 
by  theSword.  and  by  the  fam.iae.  acd  by  the  pestilence; 
but  he  thai  goeth  out.  and  fallctli  to  the  Chaldeans  th;it 
besiege  you.  he  ;;hail  li\e,  and  his  life  shall  be  unto  him 
'or  a  pr.-v.  For  I  have  set  my  face  again=t  this  city 
[rhri-tendomj  for  evil,  ar.J  not  for  trocd.  saith  the  Lord; 
it  -r.all  b^  giNiip  into  the  b.and  of  tl.e  king  of  Babylon, 
inJ  ho  4:ia  barn  it  with  Gie."— Jeron:lah  21 :  S  -  10. 

■"If  so  Li  ilicy  [big  (ja>i/.r;>'.  ehiirchiauityj  viill 
h<;a"l'';E.  ar.d  t'jr.n  pverv  man  from  his  eVil  way,  that  I 
may  r^r^n:  rr.^  vf  the  ^vil  ff'm^h  I  purpusa  to  do  unW 


them  beciuse  of  the  evil  oi  their  doings :  .  . .  thnrcXore  now 
amei:d  your  ways  and  your  cloiug>,  and  obey  the  voice 
of  the  Lord  your  Cnj  :  nr.d  flio  Lord  iiiJl  .ropont  him  of 
the  evil  that  he  b.ath  pronoum.'ed  against  you." — Jer- 
emiah "iG :  o,  13. 

'■Then  sajd  Jcrerr\iah  unto  Zedekiah  [king— control- 
ing  factors],  Thus  taith  the  Lord,  the  Ood  of  hosts,  the 
God  of  Israel;  If  thou  v.iU  assuredly  go  forth  unto  the 
king  of  Oabylon's  princes  [give  heed  to  the  voice  of  th« 
common  pcoplej,  then  thy  soul  shall  live,  and  this  city 
shall  not  be  burned  with  fire;  and  thou  shalt  live,  and 
lliiao  house:  Brit  if  thou  wilt  not  go  forth  to  the  king  of 
Eabyloti"3  princes,  then  shall  this  city  be  given  into  the 
hand  of  the  Chaldeans,  and  they  shall  burn  it  with  fire, 
and  thou  shalt  not  escape  out  of  their  liand."-r-Jeremiah 
33 :  17, 18. 

'•Thus  saith  the  Jjord:  E.teonte  ye  judgment  and 
righteousness,  and  deliver  the  spoiled  out  of  the  hand 
of  the  oppressor :  and  do  no  vnong,  do  no  violence  to  the 
stranger,  the  fatherless,  nor  the  wido'w,  neither  shed  in- 
nocent blood  in  this  place."— Jeremiah  22:  3. 

According  to  the  divine  rules  of  interpretation  of 
prophecy,  the  prophetic  words  above  uttered  have  a  clear 
application  to  Christendom  at  this  time. — 1  Coriothiaitf 
10:  11,13;  Hebrews  10:1. 

Some  who  are  associated  or  allied  tnth  the  systems  of 
chuTchianity  are  beginning  to  realize  the  miserable  con- 
dition of  the  systems.  Mr.  William  T.  Ellia,  "The  Rfl? 
ligimis  Eambler,"  s^s: 

"Where  are  the  prophets  whom  this  time  so  bitterly  needsT 
Germanj'a  prophets  proved  mere  politlciaos;  Bnsda'a  asd 
.'Austria's  ouly  ecclesiastics;  Turkey  bad  none  at  alL  Wbat 
about  our  prophets  in  Uie  English-speaking  world?  Who  are 
wearing  the  mantle  of  Jonah  today?  .  .  .  'What  do  we  flnd 
when  we  lowk  at  the  realm  <jf  our  professional  prophets,  tlM 
ministers  of  the  gospel?  .  .  .  Daring  the  past  five  yean  of 
spirltunl  asony  tnroushout  the  whole  earth  there  has  beea 
no  one  clear,  stroDj;,  arrestlQS  voice  heard  in  the  Cbrlstlaii 
pulpits  of  the  world.  "We  hare  had  to  look  to  the  laity  tor 
our  prophetic  moss.iges.  Que  reason  why  society  la  in  a  state 
.^pp^onchins  chnos  has  been  the  collapse  of  great  sptritoal 
leadership.  The  men  whom  we  thoaght  might  soond  tlw 
world  note  have  become  mere  admicUtrators  and  ecdesla^ 
tical  fuaetionaries." 

Rev.  Dr.  Banks  Ifelson  of  Hamilton,  Ontario,  saya: 

'We  Iiave  suffered  from  being  dumb  dogs  In  the  church, 
nnd  only  when  red,  bloody  revolution  was  hammering  at 
the  gates  do  we  take  action.  The  only  way  to  avoid  reToIOr 
!ica  is  to  preach  repeatance  amoQS  Christian  peoplak"— 
See  Isaiah  50:10.11. 

The  Denver  Post  says: 

"There  is  a  movement  toward  a  so-called  'reunion'  of  'the 
•  liurelios'  n-hii.h  requires  to  be  watc'ied  by  those  who  believe 
in  the  ultimate  supremacy  uf  spiritual  values. 

"If  the  church  has  lost  the  spiritual  vitality  tvhlch  gave 
ic  birth  it  u'iil  not  r^gaia  it  by  union  with  another  d^u/ch 
equally  dead.  -\  ryw  of  empty  rUcerns  is  uielesa  la  a 
drou^'lit.  however  jrijut  tlieir  unicy  and  pos.sltile  eubic  con- 
renr."* 

This  writer  sec-rtij  to  hi'.e  s.jme  pT>jphctie  vision.— 
Jeremiah  2  :  12,  13. 
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The  world  is  facing  the  greatest  calamity  it  has  ever 
eipprienced  and  it  is  the  solemn  duty  of  every  one  to  do 
9.'hat  ho  can  to  prevent  that  calamity.  It  cannot  be  pre- 
vented by  one  class  coercing  or  oppressing  another  class. 
Since  it  13  coming  aa  a  just  punishment  for  an  unright- 
eous course  the  only  preventive  is  to  heed  aiid  obey  the 
warning  which  the  Lord  has  given,  and  which  may  be 
summed  up  as  follows: 

First:  Let  the  clergy  openly  and  publicly  acknowl- 
edge that  they  have  taught  false  doctrines  contrary  to 
the  Word  of  God  and  have  led  the  people  into  error.  Let 
them  sincerely  and  fully  repent  of  their  wrong-doing, 
and  humbly  ask  God's  forgiveness.  Then  let  them  sin- 
cerely and  completely  withdrair  from  political  and 
financial  alliances  with  Trorldly  systems  and  then  wholly 
consecrate  themselves  to  the  Lord,  and  henceforth  teach 
His  Word  and  nothing  else  and  promote  peace  and  love 
amongst  all  peoples. 

Second :  Let  the  financial  giants  who  have  secretly 
and  openly  robbed  the  people  of  their  just  rights  restore 
such  as  can  be,  surrender  their  ill-got  gains  to  be  used 
for  the  public  good,  retaining  only  such  as  they  have 
honestly 'and  fairly  earned,  each  one  go  to  work  and 
honestly  earn  a  living  and  cease  exploiting  the  people 
for  private  gain. 

Third:  Let  the  rulers  and  political  powers  completely 
divorce  themselves  from  hypocritical  ecclesiasticisin,  de- 
stroy their  spy  system,  inaugurate  and  maintain  a  clean 
judiciary;  make  and  administer  the  laws  in  the  interest 
of  all  the  people ;  operate  all  public  utilities  for  the  gen- 
eral welfare,  take  the  people  into  their  confidence  and 
■incerely  and  honestly  serve  as  benefactors  and  not  aa 
exploiters  of  the  people ;  put  in  operation  the  golden  rule, 
seek  diligently  to  know  and  do  the  will  of  God  and  to 
know  and  follow  hia  revealed  plan.  Tkua  do  and  tks 
«vHa  of  a2i  radicalism  will  he  impoisibla;  the  nations  will 
rtand,  and  peace  and  prosperity  will  be  the  blessed  por- 
tion of  all.  Thus  doing,  necessity  for  the  severe  p\uiish- 
ment  of  the  nations  will  be  avoided,  and  the  Kingdom 
of  Messiah  will  be  established  on  earth,  and,  without  a 
time  of  great  trouble,  the  desire  of  all  nationa  will  be 
realized. 

RESULT  OB"  EEFUSAL 

Will  the  unholy  trinity  heed  the  warning,  long  ago 
recorded  ia  holy  Writ,  and  time  and  again  called  to  their 
att^tion  by  that  faithful  and  wise  servant.  Pastor  Eus- 
sell,  iOkd.  here  agiiLn  emphasized?  Judging  by  the  pa^t 
we  would  opine  that  the  warning  will  not  be  heeded. 
\VThen  Jeremiah  gave  the  warning  to  Israel  not  only  was 
I4s  message  received  by  the  clergj-,  princes  and  others  in 
a  scoffing  manner,  but  he  was  ridiculed,  abused,  arrested 
and  thro4gu  iqto  prisoiL 

It  may  be  suggested  that  civilizarion  has  progressed 
to  such  a  point  that  reformation  is  im&oiiible,  because 
the  clergy  are  too  proud  to  acknowledge  thc-ir  wrong, 
the  financial  giants  are  married  to  their  IdoL-,  and  the 
politiciaiis  are  unwilling  to  pennit  the  p.eo|>ie  to  ruie 


themselves.  Be  it  known  then  that  Jehovah  will  dissolve 
the  unholy  alliance,,  the  three-siJed  combination,  and  re- 
lease the  people  from  bondage  preparatory  to  the  inau- 
guration of  his  kingdom  of  righleoiisness  in  the  earth. 

God's  Word  discloses  that  it  is  his  pitrpose  to  establish 
shortly  a  righteous  government  on  earth.  Unless  the 
present  unrighteous  systems  voluntarily  reform  them- 
selves, as  indicated  by  God's  Word,  then  he  will,  hy  the 
permission  of  war,  famine,  pestilence,  revolution,  etc., 
utterly  destroy  alt  Christendom  and  punish  every  nation 
that  has  been  corrupted  by  the  whore  (Papal  system) 
and  her  immoral  daughters  (unfaithful  Protestantism). 
There  must  be  a  complete  reformation.  Shall  it  be  vol- 
untary or  enforced?  The  wise  and  order-loving  will 
with  one  voice  answer.  Let  us  voluntarily  humble  our- 
selves under  the  mighty  hand  of  God,  repent  of  our 
wrong,  reform  our  course,  and  establish  the  golden  rule 
amongst  ourselves  instead  of  the  selfish  one.  Would 
that  all  the  peoples  of  the  land,  both  radicals  and  reac- 
tionaries, would  calmly  view  the  situation  in  the  light 
of  divine  prophecy  and  heed  and  obey  God's  Word.  Fail- 
ing to  heed  it,  the  inevitable  must  follow. 

RUMBLINGS  OF  THE  COMING  EARTHQUAKE 

The  Atlanta  Georgian  editorially  (3-24-'19)  said; 

"A  delusion  prevalent  among  some  svell-meanins  men  vri\o 
have  not  thouebt  deeply  U  that  discontent  can  be  ourert  by, 
Elspionage  censorship  and  employment  of  force  to  stamp  out 
Its  first  detected  embers,  and  this  has  been  the  delusion  of 
the  privileged  throughout  history  and  it  accounts  for  most 
of  tbe  world's  violent  revolutions." 

In  his  Chicago  speech  concerning  Bolshevism,  January 
14,  1919,  Hon.  Bourke  Cochran  said : 

"The  latest  word  of  our  President  is  that  Bolshevik  Europe 
can  be  quieted  by  food.  I  do  not  agree  with  him.  The  only 
cura  for  Bolshevism  is  to  give  them  justice.  Bolshevism 
means  rule  by  th«  majority.  That  does  not  soand  safe.  I 
do  not  fear  thU  new  force  that  has  come  into  belns.  The 
masses  have  never  been  vicious.  It  is  always  the  classes. 
The  world's  chuice  tiMlay  is  between  democracy  and  th4 
dosser" 

In  a  speech  in  the  ITnited  States  Senate  Senator  Ken- 
yon  said:  'Tfou  will  stop  Bolshevism  not  by  feeding 
them,  but  by  renaoving  the  cause." 

The  Nation,  of  June  28,  1919,  says : 

•TTiat  this  crime  at  Paris  will  have  Its  logical  consequences 
there  can  be  no  question.  It  Is  bound  to  bring  retrlbntloa 
In  its  train  as  certaiQiy  as  was  the  rape  of  Belgium.  There 
is  a  divine,  Ixnmatabie  law  la  tbc^e  matters;  the  faU  of 
Orlando  shows  that  It  worlis  as  remorselessly  as  a  glacier 
and  as  steadily.  What  individuals  do  now,  is  of  little  mo- 
ment; what  the  great  unieaslied  forces  of  humanity  will  do. 
is  every thlny.  The  Social  upheaval  will  not  stand  still 
merely  because  LJoyd  George,  Olemenceau,  and  Wilson,  hav- 
ing laid  OQ,  now  say:  'Hold,  enough','  Bluolc  that  movemejit 
to  some  decree  they  and  their  tind  may  and  will:  they  may 
buy  oil  ur  dm?  labor  and  the  vast  forces  oC  democracy  by 
une  deviw  or  unocher.  -Voue  the  Ip.'s  the  furoi^  oi'  iibrriy 
will  niov*  uq;  the  eilstins  cauicallstlc  order  hiis  signed  its 
own  ij(?nth  warrant  la  Paris ;  ic  has  shown  that  it  tun  plunje 
the  whute  world  in  chaos  and  mL=ery ;  aad  then  has  i-lijwn 
that  U  did  not  imow  hew  to  ectxlcace  itatli  hananiiij  cJui 
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wisely  from  iu  own  ArmKsjf'ildori.  Whac  The  Sntioh  <:al>l 
vvht>n  the  tii^nry  upper. reil,  it  n^iieais  n.nv:  The  world  is 
liencpforth  divided  iato  two  ouBipd,  raitieLiis  and  reactioQ- 
aries;  the  real,  true  revolutiou  which  U  to  fr^e  huiuanicy  tias 
but  begun,  it  oujlit  to  come  without  vloleooe  and  force, 
but  come  It  will,  and  it  matters  not  lor  the  moment  that  rew 
cin  see  clearly  and  that  no  one  can  say:  'BeUold  Uie  stralsbt 
road  out  of  tie  wilfjerness' !" 

REVOLrTION  FORETOLD 

Jesus  foreknew  the  contlitiona  of  this  day  and  he 
^^  ■  stated  that  the  world  war  would  be  followed  by  revolu- 
tion. (Kevelation  16:13;  Uatthew  34 :  T )  Earthquakes 
often  result  from  compressed  steam  and  gases  confined 
in  the  earth.  No  vent  being  pronded,  an  explosion 
must  follow.  The  common  people  have  long  been  the 
victims  of  intrigue  and  fraudulent  schemes.  They  are 
long-suffering  but  unless  some  natural  vent  is  provided 
the  Lord  indicates  that  he  will  provide  one. 

The  unholy  trinity  has  exploited  and  oppressed  the 
common  people  for  many  centuries.  WTien  protest  is 
made  strong  repressive  measures  are  enacted  and  en- 
forced to  keep  the  lid  on  and  to  avoid  an  explosion.  But 
when  the  great  explosion  does  ecme  who  will  be  held  to 
greatest  responsibility?  The  Lord  answers,  in  substance, 
that  the  clergy  are  most  blame-worthy  because  they  could 
have  knovra  and  could  have  informed  others  concerning 
the  truth,  and  do  not.  They  have  lulled  the  rulers  to 
,  sleep  by  their  cry  of  '•peace,  peace,  when  there  is  no 
peace". — Jeremiah  8:  11. 

All  the  evidence  points  to  the  fact  that  llessiah's 
kingdom  is  in  process  of  establishment,  that  the  old 
order  is  parsing  away,  and  the  now  coming  in.  Instead 
of  telling  the  people  tlie  truth,  tlie  clergy  scoff  at  any 
statement  conc<»riung  the  early  establishment  of  the 
kingdom  and  attempt  to  deceive  the  peoplii  by  toilinj; 
them  that  their  ecclesiastical  systems  are  to  bruig  about 
the  desire  of  men.  They  would  have  the  people  believe 
that  the  raan-made  "Lea>;ue  of  Xations"  will  be  the 
panacea  for  human  ills  and  will  bring  peace  on  earth  and 
good  will  to  men.  Concerning  there  false  prophets  the 
Lord  has  ?aid :  '"When  they  fast  I  will  not  hear  thfir 
cry;  when  they  offer  burnt  otFering  and  an  oblation  I  will 
not  accept  them.  But  I  will  c>--n,-ume  them  by  the  sword 
and  by  the  famine  and  by  tho  pestilence.  Then  said  I, 
Ah  Lord  God,  behold  the  prophets  [preachers]  say  unto 
them  [the  people],  Ye  shall  not  ?ee  the  sword,  neither 
shall  ye"tl4.7e  famine,  but  1  will  give  you  a.~=ured  peace 
in  this  place.  Then  the  Lord  said.  The  preachers  preach 
lies  in  my  name.  I  sent  them  not.  neither  hav?  I  com- 
manded them,  neither  ?pai-:e  I  unto  them.  Thev  proph- 
esy unto  you  a  false  vision  and  a  divinatir,n  an<l  a  tiiinij 
of  nought,  aid  tli^  deceit  of  Their  heart.  Tliereiore  thin 
saith  the  Lord  concerning  th^  pre.ichers  that  preach  in 
my  name  ard'I  sent  ihem  not,  yet  they  say.  Ssvord  and 
famine  shall  not  be  in  this  land:  By  sword  ar.d  fjiniae 
shall  those  preaciers  be  consumed," --.'er.  14  :  1'?  -  1 J. 

The  prot^it-^rs  and  !iJianu;al  giants  have  drfraiiJed 
others  that  diey  might  ?row  rich,  and  itcji  h*7e  iheLr 


own  ron.-eiencps  salved  by  contributing  heavily  to  the 
preaclier-s.  Because  of  their  alliance  with  these  faithk-» 
and  deceitful  repre.seatativej!  of  the  Lord  he  says  of 
them:  "Woe  unto  him  that  buildeth  his  house  by  un- 
righteousness, and  his  chambers  by  wrong;  that  useth  h« 
neighbor's  service  without  wa^es  and  giveth  him  not  for 
his  work;  that  saith,  1  will  build  me  a  nride  house  and 
large  chambers,  and  cuttBth  him  out  windows;  and  it  is 
ceiled  with  cedar,  and  painted  with  vermilion.  Shalt 
thou  reign  because  thou  closest  thyself  in  cedar?" — 
Jeremiah  23 :  13  - 15. 

Would  it  not  be  well  for  the  clergy  and  their  allies  to 
immediately  take  heed  to  the  words  of  the  Lord,  reform 
their  own  course  and  stay  the  hand  of  violence?  The 
Lord  has  made  it  plain  that  nothing  else  but  a  complete 
reformation  will  appease  his  wTath.  He  says  to  the  na- 
tions :  "Come  near  ye  nations  to  hear ;  and  hearken  ye 
people;  let  the  earth  [organized  society]  hear  and  all 
that  is  therein,  the  world  and  all  things  that  come  forth 
of  it,  for  the  indignation  of  the  Lord  is  upon  all  na- 
tions."—Isaiah  34 : 1,  2. 

Surely  the  poor  old  world  is  in  a  miserable  condition 
and  is  torn  with  strife  and  trouble.  The  people  desire 
peace  and  not  trouble,  yet  the  troubles  daily  increase. 
But  will  not  the  League  of  Nations  prevent  all  this 
threatened  trouble  and  bring  '"the  desire  of  all  nations"? 
No,  because  it  is  not  according  to  God's  way.  As  thfl 
heavens  are  higher  than  the  earth,  so  are  the  plans  of 
Jehovah  higher  than  those  of  man. 

DUn.\TION  OF  THE  LE-A.OUE  OP  NATIONS 
A  League  of  Nations  formed  by  the  people,  and  for 
the  people,  the  basic  principles  being  equal  and  exact 
jiu-tice,  with  the  hone.st  purpose  of  promoting  amongst 
alt  the  people  peace  and  plenty,  righteousness  and  broth- 
erly love,  and  then  operated  according  to  the  terms  of 
the  golden  rule,  would  necessarUy  be  a  great  blessing. 

lint  who  is  forming  the  League  of  >fation3  and  league 
of  churches  and  big  business?  Doubtless  the  mind  that 
conceived  it  honestly  desired  to  accomplish  much  good. 
l"or  six  thousand  years  men  have  desired  to  form  ideal 
govcrnmeTits  and  have  failed,  the  primary  reason  beiiig 
that  an  imperfect  man  cannot  produce  a  perfect  thing. 
Clod's  way  is  the  perfect  way  and  will  in  due  season 
be  realized,  but  so  long  as  man  ignores  the  divine  way 
he  muit  fail,  ilan  without  the  aid  of  the  Lord  ia  utterly 
unable  to  cope  with  the  great  adversary  who  has  at  all 
times  attempted  to  counterfeit  God's  way  and  get  the 
people  to  accept  the  counterfeit.  "Satan  himself  is 
transformed  into  an  angel  of  light.  Therefore  it  is  no 
irr-ai  thin;  if  his  ministers  also  be  transformed  as  the 
niiiu-ters  of  rii^hteousness."  (2  Corinthians  11:14,1.11 
.■-^atan  is  "the  (;r,<t  of  this  world."  (2  Corinthians  4:4; 
.lolin  It :  :'.0)  The  unseen  power  that  has  controlled  the 
■■uri!i.>ly  trinity''  has  not  been  ererfisetl  by  the  Lord,  but 
by  the  adversary.  Satan's  king.iom  is  falling,  and  his 
ronrr.  Ilini;  &t  the  people  is  t:ear  an  end.  Wily  politi- 
cian that  he  is,  he  will  father  anything  to  acccmpliah  hia 
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designs — to  keep  the  people  under  liis  control.  He  '.vill 
usS  the  League  oC  Xaticiu  in  a  la"5t  desperate  cft'ort  to 
maintain  his  empire.  l:ut  he  wiii  fail,  it  n  true  the  idea 
of  a  League  of  Nations  originated,  in  the  Uuited  States, 
but  its  constitution  was  '«'itten  by  Jingiish  poiiticiana 
and,  according  to  the  arrangement,  in  the  language  of 
a  Cnited  States  Senator,  "The  Lea.^e  of  ^Tationa  will 
be  controlled  by  Europe  and  Asia".  The  same  profes- 
sional political  class,  and  the  same  financial  class,  aided 
and  abetted  by  the  same  clergy  class — ihe  unholy  trinity 
— who  have  hrid  the  reigns  lor  centurioa  will  still  hold 
them,  the  same  invisible  power  will  control  them. 

The  flnancial  powers  may  have  some  excuse  to  sup- 
port a  League  of  Nations  because  the.  v.-ar  has  created  an 
enormous,  debt  represented  in  beads  held  chiefly  by  the 
financiers,  and  a  league  of  strong-armed  governments  is 
desirable  to  the  liquidation  of  these  debts  in  di\?  season. 

The,  professional  politici.in  may  be  c.vcused  for  desir- 
ing a  League  of  Nations,  seeing  that  such  an  arrangement 
would  maintain,  him  in  status  quo.  And  ssince  the.se  two 
clas.ies  are  presumed  to  be  worldly  men  who  never  ejaimed 
to  have  made. a  covenant  with  God,  ha  might  not  inter- 
fere with  them  for  a  time,  but  chiefly  because  of  the 
other  member  of  the  unholy  trinity — tha  clergy — God 
indicates  that  ha  will  not  permit  the  League  of  Nations 
and  league  of  churches  to  endure. 

The  clergy — as  tho  leaders,  pastors  and  priosts  of  the 
church  nominal — claim  to  have  entered  into  a,  covenant 
with  the  Lord  to  do  his  viill  and  pose  before  the  world 
as  his  represeDtative.=!.  The  great  Master  plainly  directed 
his  reprp'entaiive.s  to  preach  ''the  kingdom  of  h.eavcn", 
that  with  its  comincf.  and  it  alone,  would  the  desired 
blessings  come  to  th<'  world.  For  the  clergy  there  is  no 
possible  excuse  to  advocate  a  League  of  Nations  and  a 
league  of  churches  with  big  business,  and  then  to  aban- 
don the  way  of  the  Lord  and  join  ia  the  way  of  man,  and 
hail  such  couDterfeit  as  the  medium  of  blessing  for  man- 
kind, bringing  '"peace  on  eaitU  and  good-will  to  all 
men".  This  not  only  convict?  thorn  as  charged,  in  tlie 
indictment  but  brands  them  as  blxsphemers  of  God's 
TTord  and  plan. 

FEAU  Ti-ir:  ^rOTIVE 

But  the  moving  and  ri)ntrolling  eau.-o  i'or  the  torma- 
tioa  of  the  League  of  X;itions  i,s  fimr.  ju.-t  as  .T.'^hovaJi 
foretold  it  would  bj.  i'ear  har;  forced  even  ihe  Protes- 
tints  to  witiidrr.w  their  protests  and  rash  to  ihe  out- 
stT'L-tsJied  arms  of  the  mother  harlot,  i, Revelation  IT:  ti) 
This  is"freely  admitted  as  applied  to  Germany.  But  (h;? 
?amo  is  true  ail  over  Th.-i-reiidom.  The  L'ttrjry  Dinat 
of  I-'ibruaiy  2?,  I'jiO.  ;  .ige  -j-I  .-ay;; 

■  The  cotnnion  ,?nemr.  n.'h;iev;-;m,  hjs  thr'i-n  th>?  C.itholie 
antl  Protastarit  '.'acciuns  uf  i  ;cni:i'.n.v  uliiio^t  icuu  i-.uh  uc'i'-r',- 
;'.rTli3.  tiiiXiirh  fAxcx  ere  : -I'.'rul  to  \if\ut  ••iit  tri:U  tliH  union 
1«  for  i.'tit/ui[t>  !,ai-p'i  ■:f  cnl.T.  TlU'  C-'r.irUt  or  r;-.i:h..lii' 
parry  i,>  e-.ijer  for  rl:*  iiO'f,..irt  "f  ihe  Ev'.n.vlicnU  to  swell 
'Ju=!r  nuniters  sr.J  tt:!?  TlvangoUeals  ^rlr.Jly  v.-el"i.m»?  th?  .'■.j- 
Uuoat  erperiicce  tu:'.l    iu^udrj"  o:'  the  ir-iitr.io  v>lid  have 


lx?en  ions  in  the  polLtical  Oelil.  Roservatioas  are  maUe  to  tli9 
estaiit  tluu  botli  rellfjluus  factions  are  io  be  left  tree  to  pur- 
sue  tlK'Ir  uwu  iiuuireU  iilter  the  aore  ursent  newls  of  lat 
movemeat  have  b*en  met." 

In  the  United  States,  Canada.  Great  Britain  and  other 
countries,  Catholic  and  Protestant,  mother  and  daughter, 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Knights  of  Columbus,  I.  W.  IL,  and  all  the 
other  children  of  the  reunited  ecclesiasticism  are  joined 
together  both  for  defensive  and  oEcnsive  purposes,  nearly 
all  acclaiming  the  League  of  Nations  as  tha  savior  and 
bles.Sfcr  of  the  world. 

Will  any  one  seriously  qnostioa  the  fact  that  th» 
financial  and  political  powers  fear  what  is  called  Bol- 
shevism and  that  the  liagua  of  Nations  and  league  of 
churches  with  big  business  is  advocated  as  a  preven- 
tive oi  war.s,  revolutions,  etc?  And  so  they  say.  Come 
let  us  Oosociatc  ourselves  together,  that  na  power  will 
be  able  to  withstand  our  strength.  Jehovah  foreknew 
this  and  in  remarlcible  prophetic  phrase  foretold  it  thus : 
"Associate  yourselves,  0  ye  people,  and  ye  shall_  he 
broken  in  pieces;  and  give  ear,  all  ye  of  far  countries; 
gird  yourselves,  and  ya  shall  be  broken  in  pietwa;  gird 
yourselves,  and  ye  shall  be  broken  in  pieces.  Take  coun- 
sel together,  and  it  shall  come  to  nought;  speak  the  word, 
and  it  shall  not  stand ;  for  God  is  with  us."— Isa.  3:9, 10. 

And  then  addressing  himself  to  all  those  in  Christen- 
dom who  really  love  the  I^ord  and  serve  him,  regardless 
of  denomination  or  creed,  he  calls  upon  tliem  not  to  be-.;' 
moved  by  fear  and  join  the  league  or  confederacy,  say- 
ing, "For  the  Lord  spake  thus  to  me  with  a  strong  hard, 
and  instructed  me  that  I  should  not  walk  in  the  way  of 
this  people,  saying.  Say  ye  not,  .\  confederacy,  to  all  them 
to  whom  this  people  shall  say,  A  confederacy,  neither  fear 
ye  their  fear,  nor  be  afraid.  Sanctify  the  Lord  of  hosta 
himself  and  let  liini  be  your  fear,  and  let  him  be  your 
dread."— L-ciah  3:11-13. 

Bolshevism  wa.s  made  possible  in  Russia  because  of  the 
oppression  of  the  common  people  by  a  priest-ridden, 
corrupt,  politico  -  profiteer  combine.  Eussia  is  the 
"north  country"  and  God  indicates  that  the  movement 
started  in  that  '•'ncith  country"  will  extend  to  all  parts 
of  Christendom,  unless  the  divine  remedy  is  applied,  say- 
ing, "Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Behold  a  people  cometh  from 
the  north  country,  and  a  great  nation  shall  be  rai.;ed 
from  the  sides  [all  sides]  ot  the  earth.  They  shall  lay 
I'Old  on  bow  and  spear  [instruments  of  destruction]  they 
are  eruel  and  have  no  inerey  :  their  voice  roareth  like  the 
-sea  [restless,  turbulent]". — Jeremiah  0:  "^'1,^^. 

Then  ha  represents  the  "unholv  trinity"  class  of 
rhi-ijtendom  speaking  thus;  ''U'e  have  hi^rd  the  fame 
thereof :  our  h.^.ntis  y;o.x  feeble :  anguish  hath  taiten  hold  of 
11?  and  pain  as  of  a  iv^man  in  tra\ad.  Go  net  forth  iato 
the  iLld  ncv  wad;  by  the  way,  for  the  sword  of  the  enemy 
:ii;d  fear  i.s  oa  every  side.'" — Jeremiah  G:  3+.  25. 

•For  thus  iaiih  the  Lord;  Wo  have  heard  a  voics  of 
tr.niblii:g.  of  fear,  and  rxt  of  peace.  A-k  ve  .now,  and 
-■:e  -.vhether  a  n-:an  doth  travail  with  child.  Wherefore  do 
1  Sri  everv  .n^an  with  his  hands  on  his  loLcs,  as  a  ircaiaiJ 
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in  trarail.  and  all  faces  are  turned  into  paleness '"* — 

',         Jeremiah  30 :  o,  C. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Poace  Con:forsnee  in  Fraccs 
President  Wilson  akl : 

"Th»  peril  of  Frati'M'  '^  rh>>  ppiU  of  the  n-orl(5 :  anil  rhe  na- 

tlors  must  unite  in  n  lenirao  [coa?t>ileracy)  for  pfotection." 

Ai:d  because  of  fear  and  tbo  desirt;  for  protection  tiie 

purpose  is  to  have  all  nations  joia  the  league.    At  tha 

opening  of  the  Peace  Conference  President  Wilson  fur- 

yj,      thersaid: 

.*■*  '"It  Is  a  (lelislitful  thniisht  tliftt  tlic  history  of  the  worJU 

which  is  so  often  wnterpii  here  '.vill  now  be  cron-netl  iritli  t]ie 
glory  of  this  ponfereace  find  because  there  is  a  sense  In 
which  tilts  Is  the  supreme  conference  ot  the  history  of  man- 
kind, more  nations  nre  representeil  liere  than  were  ever 
represented  in  such  a  conference  before.  The  fortunet  ot 
all  people  are  involveil." 

At  the  same  time  and  place  Premier  Clemeaceau  said  : 

'Tresldent  Wilson  hns  siiecial  autlinrity  to  say  that  tliis  i» 
r  the  flrst  time  in  f.act  that  t&e  world  liiis  assembled  tojether 

a  ileJegutlon  of  all  tlie  clvJllted  nations  of  the  world". 

The  statesman-politicians  and  the  financial  princes 
through  a  cornipi  and  subsidized  press  are  saying,  "Be- 
hold we  have  ai.?cnibled  the  nations  and  l:ingdoms  of 
earth,  and  united  thcni  in  a  great  compact  for  the  pur- 
■  pose  of  administering  the  affairs  of  the  world  and  bring- 
ing to  pass  the  desire  of  all  men".  The  Catholic  hier- 
jarehy,  the  old  "mother  whors"  (Revelation  17:6-14) 
»■  together  with  her  daughters,  the  Protestant  systems,  par- 
ticularly the  principal  ones  and  the  disloyal,  unfaithful 
end  hypocritical  Protestant  clergy,  likewise  spiritual 
prostitutes,  bow  down  to  worship  the  "golden  calf"  and 
are  saying'.  Behold  the  gatliering  together  and  the  as- 
gembly  of  the  nations  and  kingdoms  of  earth,  resultins 
in  the  formation  of  the  League  of  Nations  and  league  of 
churches  with  big  business,  "which  is  rooted  and  ground- 
ed in  our  gospel,"  bring  '"psace  on  earth,  good  will 
toward  mRn,"'  and  which  "is  the  political  expression  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth"'. 

Thus  under  the  spiritual  tutorship  of  an  apostat-J  and 
faitklos?  clcruy,  ''The  kings  of  earth  set  themselves,  and 
the  rulers  take  counsel  logctiier,  against  the  Lord  ,ind 
against  his  anointed".  They  do  not  know  that  in  at- 
t-;mpting  to  uphold  their  present  unrighteous  institution 
they  are  really  fighting  against  tlio  estabii^lifront  of  the 
■  Lord's  kingdom.  -He  that  slttctl;  in  the  heavens  sliall 
laugh;  the  Lord  shall  have  them  in  deriiion,"  as  well  as 
their  A«or,(lerful  banding  together.  ''Tlien  shall  be  speak 
to  them  in  his  wrath  and  vex  them  in  liis  =oro  disph^as- 
ur.y  by  pouring  upon  tliem  his  nTath  of  righteous  indig- 
nation. But  tlic  "unholy  trinity"  v.ith  ii'on  hand  coii- 
tinues  to  opi^rcss  and  perseeiit;?  the  remaining  tried,  true 
and  faiililful  >5Lints  who  cry:  "O  God.  how .  long  sliall 
th,''  advcrsarv  reproach?  Shall  the  euemv  hlasphome  ihv 
r..".me  fon^^^Vr"  (P-.iLm  Tl:  10)  .-Vmid-^t  the  cric<.  the 
t'.imu't  and  storm  Jeliovah  answers :  ••\Va::  yr-  upon  m?. 
saiih  tl'.e  Lord,  until  tlie  day  That  1  rise  up  to  the  prey, 
lor  my  Jetir-'nination  is  to  gather  the  nations  that  1 
may  assemble  the  kiuguoms  ro  pour  upon  ihaa  miiia 


indignation,  even  all  my  fierce  anger:  for  ail  the  earth 
shall  be  devoured  with  the  fire  of  my  icaloii^y-'.  (Zeph- 
aniah  ". :  S)  Thns  i.'  foretold  how  th.e  boasted  Leagii."  n( 
Nations  and  league  of  churches  with  liig  business  will  fail, 
anoth.'^r  progressive  step  making  ready  for  the  full  estab- 
lishment of  Mes-iah's  kingdom  of  righteoiisccs.?  and  tlia 
blessing  of  the  common  people, 

OATHEHrS'tl  G0t)-3  PEOPLE 
The  word  '•nab3'lon'''  means  confusion,  and  is  applied 
in  the  Scriptures  to  ecclesiastic  ism  which  is  now  in  a 
state  of  confusion.  /Rerelation  18-1-4:  Jeremiah  50, 
01)    There  are  miUian,'?  of  people  within  th«  ranks  of 
the  nominal  chiircft — Catholic  anfl  TProtestAnt— who  love 
the  Ix>rd,  yet  who  have;  not  suflicicnt  courage  to  boldly 
withstand  the  elerg}'.    On  the  contrary,  the  clergy,  acting 
as  their  "watchmen",  have  kept  them  in  Babylon.    Every 
attempt  they  make  to  get  away  and  have  independent 
thoughts  concerning  the  Bible,  their  watchmen,  the 
clergy,  frighten  them  back  into  the  goat-pens.    Thesa 
lack  the  zeal  and  devotion  to  the  Lord  incident  to  hia 
house,  and  fear  the  reproaches  that  would  come  upon 
them  by  withstanding  the  clergy.    The  Lord  sent  them  a 
message  from  heaven  saying,  "Come  out  of  her  [Baby- 
lon— unholy  alliance]  my  people,  lest  ye  be  partakers  of 
her  .sins  and  receive  her  plagues".  (Revelation  IS:  4) 
Rut  thev  have  not  stifficicnt  courage  to  obey  the  voica 
of  the  T^rd.    The  T.x>rd  .Tesus  then  Says  that  they  must 
pa.s3  through  a  great  tribulation  and  wash  their  robes. 
(Revelation  7 :  14)     He  here  also  shows  that  they  will 
constitute  an  innumerable  company,  that  is  to  say  i 
great  company  without  specifted  number.     When  th« 
present  order  is  upset  in  revolutionary  troubles  and  th« 
Babvlonifh  systems  fall  completely,  the  consecrated  chil- 
dren of  the  I'xjrd  within  her  walls  will  be  relea.sed,  their 
watchmen  will  refuse  longer  to  he  designated  as  watch- 
men aud  therefore  will  relax  their  hold  upon  this  great 
company  of  C'hrutian.'*.    The  latter  will  then  have  their 
m.eutal  vision  opened  and  ia  sorrow  and  dismay  will  cry, 
"The  !iarvf>st  is  passed,  the  summer  is  ended  and  we  are 
not  EBved''. — .Jeremiah  8:  20. 

In  fact,  as  th.e  prophet  show.?,  the  knowledge  of  their 
ne^li^ence  and  consequent  loss  (iawns  upon  them  jiLSt 
before  r.al>ylon"s  fail.  He  says:  "O  ya  children  of  Ben- 
jamin [great  company]  gather  yourselves  [together]  to 
I'lce  out  of  the  midst  of  Jerusalem  [that  is  to  say,  forsake 
your  places  among  the  ruling  cla.'ses,  promiiie.it  in  the 
ehiirches],  and  blow  the  trumpet  [message  of  present 
truth]  in  Tekoa  [meaning  pitched  tents  or  organisa- 
tions] and  set  up  a  sign  of  fire  [signifying,  forming 
Bible  classes.  learning  and  proclaiming  the  message  of 
present  truth  in  this  time  of  fiery  trouble]  for  evil  ap- 
pcareth  out  of  the  north  [seat  of  divine  empire,  sig- 
nifying that  the  ar>prcachiug  troublo  is  of  divine  permis- 
sion .ind  arrangement!  and  [sJiall  result  in]  great  de- 
struction".— Jeremiah  C:l:  L-aiah  13:6. 
The  ScriT-,t-dre3  indicate  that  fallowing  the  overthrow 
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o£  ecclesiastic  Urn  in  tho  ■s-orld-wide  revolutiots,  there  will 
bo  a  great  iiigathcring  ot  the^e  dear  Christian  people  to 
a  deeper  knowledge  and  appreciation  o£  the  di\iDe  plan. 
(Jeremiah  40:  5  - 10)  At  that  time  every  ttniy  conse- 
crated child  ot.  God  wiio  iina  an  understaading  of  the 
divine  plan  wfll  doubtless  have  some  opportunity  of  en- 
lighfeniiig  some  one  pf  me  great. company  class  concern- 
ing the  ioTiiig  arrangetnent  of  Jehovah. 

i'ollowing  the  overthrow  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Chal- 
deans Gedaliah  was  made  ruler  over  Palestine.  Geda- 
liah  means  '"'Jehovah  made  him  great*'.  Antitypically 
it  seems  to  show  that  after  the  ascpndency  of  the  com- 
mon people  to  power  they  irill  put  in  operation  a  liberal 
goTerainent  insofar  as  ircedom  of  speech,  faith  and  re- 
iigion  are  concerned;  that  then  those  who  were  in  the 
church  systems^hen  they  fell,  and  who  really  love  the 
Jjord  aijddesire  to  serve  him,  but  who  have  been  over- 
reached, by  fear  and  the  spirit  of  the  world,  will  come  to 
a  full  knowledge-  and  appreciation  of  present  truth. 
These  axe  told  by  those  in  authority  to  go  and  "gather 
wise  and  summer  fruits  and  oil  and  put  them  in  [their] 
Tessels"' (Jeremiah  40:10),  antitypically  meaning  that 
they  are  to  go  and. worship  God  according  to  the  dictates 
of  a  free  conscience,  learn  the  doctrines  and  develop  the 
fruits  and  graces  of  the  holy  spirit. — llatthew  35 :  8  -  10. 

Of  these  there  ■will  be  a  great  multitude — many  of 
them  honest  and  sincere  and  many  otheia  who  when  in 
Babylon  ■were  hypocrites,  and  wiU  remain  such.  In  this 
harvest  of  the  great  company  will  be  both  true  and  false 
Christiana.  In  the  prophecy  Ishroael  (Jeremiah  40: 14 
and  41: 1)  typifies  the  false  class — the  h)T)ocritical  class 
—a  class,  which  at  present  largely  make  up  the  "unholy 
trinity"  of  the  Babylonish  systems.  And  while  the  sin- 
cerely consecrated  ones  of  the  gTea,t  company  class  who 
love  the  Lord  are  being  gathered  to  him,  the  Ishmael, 
the  hypocritical,  clas.s  is  forming  a  conspiracy,  which 
conspiracy  will  precipitate  the  greatest  time  of  trouble 
the  w^orld  has  ever  kno^^-n.  St.  John  the  Revelator  re- 
fers to  the  sincerely  honest  great  company  class  of 
Christiana  here  gathered  as  "a  great  multitude"  which 
came  up  out  of  great  tribulation  and  have  wa.shed  their 
lobes  and  made  them  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb. 
(Revelation  7:9-  14)  They  must  be  perfected  during 
ft  lime  of  great  stress  and  suffering,' 

,  COL'NTKR  REVOLUTTOX 

"Hlc  prophet  shows  that  the  Tevclution  wOl  be  followed 
by  a  counter-revolution,  and  that  the  hypocritical  clergy 
— the  Ishmael  class — (Jeremiah  41 : 1  -  j)  will  be  chietly 
responsible  for  provoking  and  briiiging  it  ou. 

The  radical  elenipr.t  of  society,  towit,  Sooiali^t3,  Bot- 
shevists^  Anarchists,  etc..  doubtless  hoai?.-;tly  believe  that 
they  can  estiblisli  a  ;tab!e,  ju^t,  pi-;iutabli»  and  lasting 
governinent  or  arran_--n'.ent,  but  thoy  will  surely  fail, 
because  God  lias  dci.r  J  it  so.  His  liir^'dorn  alor.e  shall 
be  established  and  s.jr.d  forevrr. — Daniel  2:  -14. 

A  sccial  democracy  has  nev.;r  jucceedeJ  and  novor  will 
Tiiila  man  axe  impi^-ic^t,  and  ScULduieii  prevails.     A 


representative  democracy — ruled  by  the  clas.«s— ha< 
proven  the  best  goveruni'eut  ihus  far,  and  yet  it  is  fat 
from  satisfactory.  In  many  ru-spocts  the  rich  have  been 
a  blessing  to  the  world.  They-  have  made  possible  the 
great  labor-saving  devices,  and.  the  development  of  vast 
enterprises,  which  have  brought  a.  measure  of  elevation 
to  the  masses.  And  be  it  known  if  tho.50  who  claimed  to 
be  followers  of  Jesus  had  r.-;mained  humble,  had  kept  out 
of  politics,  had  taught  the  people  the  great  principles 
of  justice  and  love,  had  adhcrr»d  to  the  Word  of  God,  and 
been  true  apd  loyal  to  him,  there  would  never  have  been 
the  mighty  gulf  between  the  classes"  and  the  masses,  and 
the  terrible  troubles  ot  the  present  time  would  have  been 
obviated.  The  classes  have  been  controlled  by  the  spirit 
of  selfishness  and  have  failed.  The  masses  controlled 
by  the  spirit  of  selfishness  and  indulging  in  excesses  will 
also  faiU    .And  then  what? 

The  prophet  shows  that  the  Ishmael  class,  the  hypo- 
critical clergy,  dethroned  and  smarting  under  their  cna*- 
tisement,  aided  and  abetted  by  their  offspring,  yii.,  Y, 
II.  G.  A.,  Knights  of  Columbus,  professional  politicians, 
disappointed  and  haughty  financiers,  etc.,  conspiring  to- 
gether will  provoke  and  bring  on  a  counter-revolution, 
with  the  hope  of  again  controlling  the  affairs  of  earth. 
And  then  the  ma.sscs  in  desperation  will  retaliate  nntil 
every  mans  hand  will  be  against  hi.9  neighbor,  devclop- 
ing  into  a  world-wide  tribulatioii,  wrecking  all  humairv 
society. 

Why  should  such  a  great  calamity  befall  the  nations 
of  earth?  The  answer  is.  Because  seliish  professional 
politicians  and  their  allies  have  deceived  and  defranded 
the  common  people  and  have  robbed  them  of  their- just 
rights. 

Becau.-:e  this  "unholy  trinity"  the  three  classes  named 
have  united  ia  the  per.=:ccution  and  oppression  of  the 
meek,  humble  and  loyal  followei's  of  Jesus,  by  falsely 
charging,  arresting  and  imprisoning  them,  '"By  reason 
of  the  miiltitiido  ot  oppressions  they  make  the  oppressed  , 
to  cry"  (Job  S.'j:!))  ;  and  their  cries  have  reached  unto 
heaven,  thus  .=aith  the  Lord:  ''The  day  of  vengeanoe  is 
in  mine  heart,  and  the  year  of  my  redeemed  is  come"*. 
'•It  is  the  day  of  the  Lord's  vengeance,  and  the  year  of 
recompenses  for  tlio  oontrovorsv  of  Zion  [his  chosen 
people]."— Isaiah  03:4;    34:  ».'  ^ 

And  in  keeping  therewith  the  Lord,  through  his 
prophet  delivers  this  final  mc-isage  to  the  unholy  trinity 
of  all  the  nations  of  earth,  saying,  "For  thus  .saith  the 
Lord  God  of  Israel  tmto  me,  Take  the  wine  eup  of  this 
fury  at  my  hand,  and  cause  all  the  nations  to  whom  I 
senil  tl'.ce  to  diii;k  it.  And  they  shall  drink,  and  be 
moved,  and  be  mad,  because  of  the  sword  that  I  will 
f..'nd  amoiis;  them. . .  .  .A.nd  all  the  kings  of  the  north,  fax 
and  near,  one  with  aiioihpr.  and  all  the  kingdoms  of  the 
v.oilfl,  \''  iiii.-h  are  upon  ilie  face  of  the  earth ;  and  the  king 
of  She-haih  shall  drsiik  aicer  thorn.  Therefore  thou  shalt 
^av  i\.r.io  ttiom.  Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  the  God 
ot  lirael:  L'rink  ye,  aiid  bo  drunken,  and  spus,  and  tail. 
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aad  rise  no  more,  becaiise  of  the  3^Vl■)^d  ■which  I  will  send 
amoTig  jou.  And  it  shall  be.  if  tliey  refuse  to  take  the 
cup  at  thine  hand  to  drink,  then  shalt  thou  sa/  unto 
them.  Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  host?,  Ye  shall  ocrtaial/ 
drink.  For  lo,  i  begin  to  bring  evil  on  the  city  •which  is 
called  by  my  name,  and  should  yo  be  utterly  unpunished  ? 
Ye  shall  not  bo  unpunished:  for  I  will  call  for  a  sword 
upon  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  saith  the  Lord  of 
hosts.  Therefore  prophesy  thou  against  them  all  these 
words,  and  say  unto  them.  The  Lord  shall  roar  from  on 
high,  and  utter  his  voice  from  his  holy  habitation;  he 
shall  mightily  roar  upon  !ii«  habitation;  he  shall  give  a 
shout,  as  they  that  tread  the  jrapcs,  against  all  the  inhai- 
tants  of  the  earth.  A  noise  shall  come  even  to  the  ends 
of  the  earth :  for  the  Lord  hath  a  controversy  with  the 
nations;  he  will  plead  with  all  flesh;  he  will  give  them 
that  are  wicked  to  the  sword,  saith  the  Lord.  Thus  saith 
the  Lord  of  hosts.  Behold,  evil  shall  go  forth  from  nation 
to  nation,  and  a  great  whirlwind  shall  be  raised  up  from 
the  coasts-  of  the  earth.  And  the  slain  of  the  Lord  shall 
be  at  that  day  from  one  end  of  the  earth  even  unto  the 
other  end  of  the  eaith:  they  shall  not  be  lamented, 
neither  gathered,  nor  buried:  they  shall  be  dung  upon 
the  ground.  Howl,  ye  shepherds,  and  cry ;  and  wallow 
yourselves  in  the  ashes,  ye  principal  of  the  flock:  for 
the  days  of  your  slaughter  and  of  your  dispersions  are 
'•^xomplished ;  and  ye  .shall  fall  like  a  pleasant  vessel. 
'And  the  shepherds  shall  have  no  way  to  flee,  nor  the 
principal  of  the  flock  to  escape.  A  voice  of  the  cry  of 
the  shepherds,  and  an  howling  of  the  principal  of  the 
flock  shall  be  heard;  for  the  Lord  hath  spoiled  their 
pasture.  And  the  peaceable  habitations  are  cut  down, 
because  of  the  fierce  anger  of  the  Lord.  He  hath  for- 
saken his  covert,  as  the  lion:  for  their  land  is  desolate, 
because  of  the  fierceness  of  the  oppressor  and  because  of 
his  fierce  anger." — Jeremiah  2j:  15,  IG,  2G  -  38. 

Another  prophet  of  God  describing  this  great  and 
terrible  day  says:  '"For  ho  comniandeth  and  raiseth  the 
stormy  wind,  which  liftoth  up  the  waves  thereof.  Tr.ey 
mount  up  to  the  heaven,  they  do  down  again  to  the 
depths;  their  soul  is  molted  because  of  the  trouble.  They 
reel  to  and  fro,  and  stagger  like  a  drurknn  man,  and  are 
at  their  wit"s  end.  Then  they  cry  unto  thf  Lord  iu  their 
trouble,  .and  he  brtngeth  them  out  of  tb.oir  distrpEscs. 
He  malcpth  tlie  .'term  a  c.i!m.  so  that  the  waves  thereof 
are  still."— Psalm  107:  2."  - 'JO. 

Ifany  «^  God'i  people,  the  great  miiltitudo  class  mis- 
{juided  by  the  disloyal  elnrgy.  liave  joined  in  the  perse- 
cution of  the  paints  of  l'!o<!,  and  thpy  will  ppocially  sutTor 
in  the  terrible  time  of  troubli^.  but  those  holding  stead- 
fa't  to  llip  end  v.ill  "oome  out  of  tlie  great  tribiilaticn*' 
and  stand  a.^i^s^tTvjnfs  b;'l'<ir.^  the  throne  of  tlie  Lor,l  of 
heaven,  and  wiping  a'.vay  tivir  tfar.^  will  be  a  hanpv, 
joyful  and  brjautiftd  adj 

In  the  farly  sti^eN  of  liiH  : 
bcrs  of  the  kudy  of  Chri-ji;  \. 
riulett  death.-  at  the  haLi;  ui  the-ir  p.jrsvC'jtura.     Due 


before  they  go  they  will  hava  the  blessod  privilege  of  da* 
liverjng  the  message  of  truth  to  their  "little  brother" 
the  great  company  class — typLiied  by  Cenjamin. 

THE  PROPEU  .\TT1TCDE 
Seeing  then  that  the  great  trouble  upon  the  nationj 
is  by  divine  permission  wouid  it  be  proper  to  advocate 
violence  or  to  encourage  revolution  antl  anarchy?  \Vt» 
answer.  No,  ^Vhen  the  revolution  ia  on  should  the 
Christian  take  part  in  it?  A  thousand  times,  No.  The 
fact  that  God  permits  the  great  trouble  is  no  reason  for 
order-loving  ones  to  engage  in  it.  The  elements  of 
humanity  engaging  in  violent  demonstrations  are  not 
those  who  have  the  spirit  of  Christ.  Our  advice  to  all 
Christians  is  to  adhere  strictly  to  their  divine  commis- 
sion to  tell  the  people  of  God's  great  plan,  for  blessiag 
mankind.  Therefore  to  the  order-loving  people,  to  the 
meek,  in  fact  to  all  we  would  advise  the  course  pointed 
out  by  the  Lord's  prophet,  viz.,  "Before  the  decree  bring 
forth,  before  the  day  pass  as  the  chaff,  before  the  fierce 
anger  of  the  Lord  come  upon  you,  before  the  day  of  the 
Lord's  anger  come  upon  you:  seek  ye  the  Lord,  all  ye 
meek  of  the  earth,  which  have  wrought  his  judgment; 
seek  righteousness,  seek  meekness:  it  may  be  ye  shall  be 
hid  in  the  d.ay  of  the  Lord's  anger." — Zephaniah  2:2,3. 

'   PAKT II    ~'     """  ; 

THE  BEAST  AT  WAB  ■} 

A  Bevelatioa  in  Politic* 

The  eccleslnstlcs  launch  a  scheme  to  eitrsct  from  th» 
coalman  people  hundreds  of  millions  In  money.  Big  business 
uaUonvriten  the  i^cheme,  while  professional  poUtlcUms  act  as 
speII-blDdcr.s.    Tbe  limit  has  beea  reached.— Isalali  32:10. 

"The  beast  that  thou  sa\v«st  was  and  Is  not  and  shall 
nscecil  out  of  the  abyss  and  go  into  perdltloo.  And  they 
thac  dwell  on  the  earth  shall  wonder,  whose  namea  wer« 
not  written  In  the  book  of  life  from  tha  foundation  of  the 
world  when  they  behold  the  beast  that  was,  and  la  not,  and 
shall  ttsuln  be  present." — Kevelatioa  17:8. 


;iirrt  lo  l!-,e  hrav.^nly  throi!; 
r.-.-it  Iroiiblo  th^  l.i  t  n^. 
11  lie  chanir.Hl.  .-inie  J' 


IT  iSEE^LS  that  the  time  is  now  due  when  the  Lord  in 
the  exercise  of  his  loving  kindness  is  pleased  to  draw 
back  the  curtain  and  give  to  the  people  a  mental  vision 
of  their  great  enemy — "The  Beast" — that  oppressed 
mankind  for  centuries,  was  forced  into  seclusion,  and  ia 
now  again  at  large  plying  its  nefarious  business. 

Long  have  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people  been 
trampled  upon,  long  have  they'  been  kept  in  bondage, 
not  understanding  the  real  cause,  not  being  able  to  ascer- 
tain and  apply  an  effective  remedy.  But  the  increasing 
light  of  tlie  twentieth  century  is  pointing  to  the  way 
thai  leads  to  deliverance,  peace  and  happiness.  The  poet 
bad  a  dim  vision  of  that  coming  time  when  he  wrote: 

"Triuh  forever  on  tlie  scuffold, 

\\  rnnu  forov.^r  oa  the  throne; 
lUit   tfiat  $ca(i'.)li.l  swuys   tha  futur* 

An.i  nilhin  itie  dim  unkuun's 
f^inr.Js  the  form  of  Christ  the  Savior 

Ketrplns  waich  ar«und  tils  OTvni" 
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Because  of  tTie  Iod'J  arc!  repeated  triutr.ph  of  UTonj 
oyer  truth  millions  have  fallen  in  do-ipair,  ilillions 
liave  lost  their  faith  in  God  and  in  humanity.  But  at 
ail  times  there  have  boon  a  few  faithtul  watcher.^  look- 
ing into  the  dim  unksown.  Now  the?r^  faithfiil  v,.iicher.s 
behold  the  approaoh  oi  the  great  "Prince-  of  PeacG"', 
v.-ho  ?tnndeth  for  the  people  anj  u'iio  n-iil  surely  put 
WTong  •upon  the  scalfold  and  enthrone  truth  forever. 

FULMLLKD  rnornr:cY 

The  Book  of  Eeveiation  is  written  l.arj^ely  i;i  symbolic 
language.'  Hcvclation  U  in  fact  prophecy.  Prophecy  is 
history  wTitten  in  advance  and  therefore  cannot  Iw 
clearly  understood  by  men  until  its  fuirillment,  or  when 
it  «  in  course  of  fulfillment.  The  Book  of  iJevelation 
contains  a  history  of  the  Christ — the  "seed  of  promise:'', 
Bhowing  the  beginniog-,  development,  Euftorir.g  and 
glorious  triumph  of  that  seed.  It  also  contains  a  history 
of  the  antichrist,  the  '"seed  of  the  serpent" — its  birth, 
development,  wicked  persecuting  course  and  its  complete 
ovsrthrow.  It  is  to  h>  marked  that  this  revelation  i.-!  r.ot 
given  to  be  understood  by  the  opponents  of  Christ,  but 
is  "the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ  which  Gnd  gave  unto 
him  to  show  unto  hi':  xervanti  things  v.-hich  must  shortly 
come  to  pass,  and  he  ^ent  and  sign-i-flcd  it  [wrote  it  in 
Bigns  or  symbols]  . . .  unto  his  .servant  John".  (Revelation 
1:1)  It  was  written  by  .St.  John  v.hile  he  was  in  prison 
on  the  Isle  of  Patmos.  This  part  of  our  discussion  has 
to  do  chiefly  with  the  seventeenth  chapter  of  Pevelation, 
and  for  the  accommodation  of  our  readers  we  here  .'et 
ont  the  text  in  full,  using  the  Sinaitic  manuscript,  the 
oldest  known  tert  of  this  passage. 

^"And  there  came  one  of  the  seven  angels  which  had 
fho  seven  vials,  and  talked  with  me,  saying.  Corns  hither ; 
I  will  show  nnto  thee  the  judgment  of  the  great  Vrhore 
that  sitteth  upon  many  waters ;  -With  whom  the  kings 
of  the  earth  have  committed  fornication,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  earth  have  been  mr.d^  drxink  with  the  v.-ine 
of  her  harlotry.  'So  he  carried  me  away  in  spirit  into 
the  wilderness:  and  I  saw  a  woman  sit  upon  a  scariet 
colored  beast,  full  of  names  of  blasphemy,  having  seven 
head.s  and  ten  horns.  ■•And  the  woman  v.'a.s  arrav.'^d  in 
purple  and  scarlet  color,  and  d:»cl:ed  wilh  gold  and  pre- 
cious stones  and  pearls,  having  a  golden  cup  in  her  hand 
full  of  abominations  and  filthine.^ses  of  th?  fornication 
of  her  and  of  the  cartli.  'And  upon  her  forehead  was 
a  name*4)Titten, 

JtrSTEKT, 

BABYLOX  THE  GREAT, 

TUT.    MOTTIKR  OF   nARLOT^l 
AND  AfOltrXATIOXS   OF   THr    TARTH. 

'.^nd  I  saw..^h«  v,-oman  drunken  with  ;;'.o  l;!ooJ  uf  tlie 
saints,  and  with  the  blood  of  t!;e  narryr;  of  ■Ii_-;u-:;  .::>d 
when  I  saw  her,  I  w.jndi-.'cd  wi;':i  ::re2t  :i;tor. ;-!lir'.LT.t. 
''.And  the  angel  said  iir.io  t"?.  Wl'.erri..:?  o;  Jjr  ti-.ou  .'".ar- 
TSl?  1  will  tell  thc9  the  ir.v^t^rv  ..1  tl;e  v.\.:r.j:;,  -::d  of  the 


h<=.i.=t  (hat  caTrieth  her.  which  hath  the  seven  heads  aad 
ten  l-.orn.-:.  ^The  beast  that  thou  sawest  was,  and  is  not; 
and  shall  ascend  out  of  the  a'oys.?,  and  go  into  perdition: 
and  tlicy  that  Uv.xll  on  the  earth  ishall  wonder,  whose 
n.imcs  ^yr•Tc  r.oi  written  in  the  Boob  of  Life  from  the 
lo'.mdatioii  of  the  world,  when  they  behold  the  ben.«t  that, 
was.  and  is  not.  and  shall  again  be  present.  And  hcr^ 
is  the  mind  v.hich  hath  wisdom.  '*The  seven  heads  ape 
seven  mour.tain.«,on  v.hicli  the  woman  sitteth.  '•'And  thera 
are  seven  Ici.ngs :  five  are  fallen,  one  is,  and  the  other  is 
not  yot  come :  and  when  he  cometh,  he  must  continue  a  < 
short  space.  ^'And  the  beast  that  was,  and  is  not,  he  is 
the  eighth,  and  is  of  tho  seven,  and  goeth  into  perdition. 
^-And  the  ten  boms  which  thoti  sawest  are  ten  kings, 
which  have  received  no  kingdom  a-s  yet;  but  receive  power 
as  kings  one  hour  with  the  beast.  ^^Theso  have  one  mind, 
and  give  thoif  power  and  strength  unto  the  be&st.  ^^These 
shall  make  war  with  the  Lamb  and  the  Lamb  shall  over- 
come them :  for  ho  i.s  Lord  of  lords,  and  King  of  kings : 
and  they  that  are  with  him  are  called,  and  chosen,  and 
faithful.  *°And  he  saith.  These  waters  which  thou 
sawest,  where  the  whore  sitteth,  are  both  peoples,  and 
njnltitudes,  and  nations,  and  tongues.  ^"An*!  the  ten 
horns  which  thou  sawest  and  the  beast,  these  shall  hate 
tlie  T.hore.  and  shall  make  her  desolate  and  nuked,  and 
shall  eat  her  flesh,  and  burn  her  with  fire,  ^*F«r  God  hath 
put  in  their  hearts  to  fulfill  his  will,  and  to  agree,  anfl 
to  give  their  kingdom  unto  the  beast,  until  the  words  o^ 
God  shall  be  ftiliilled.  ^^And  the  woman  which  thou. 
sawest  is  that  great  city,  which  rcigneth  over  the  king- 
doms of  the  earth," 

S.VTAN  THE  .\RCH  EXEltT 

Satan  stands  sponsor  for  ignorance,  superstition  and 
oppression.  He, has  never  done  right  but  always  wrong. 
I'raud  and  deceit  arc  among  hi.s  favorite  iastrumenta. 
He  frequently  make.',  the  appearance  of  righteousness 
to  hide  his  wicked  pwrTioscs.  He  operates  v.pon  the', 
minu:i  of  men  by  injecting  into  their  minds  evil  thoughts. 
Ho  v.ill  suggest  to  many  that  they  refrain  from  reading 
what  is  here  written.  To  others  he  will  suggest  that  this 
is  written  in  the  intorosts  of  the  pecple".<!  enemies.  He 
will  do  this  beeauje  herein  i?,  exposed  his  olTspring,  whom 
he  I'.fcs  a'-  tools  for  tho  oppression  of  the  common  people. 
He  hates  the  light  and  loves  the  darkness.  Light  and 
truth  are  of  vital  interest  to  tho  people. 

TITF.  GAMr:  rOLITtC.\L 

Politics  is  a  game  at  which  Satan  is  the  "past  mai-ter". 
The  pnrpnse  of  politics  altvai/s  is  to  cor.irui  the  nitisipi. 
ilany  honest  men  play  at  tl;e  game,  wholly  unaware  of 
tiis  subtle  hidik-n  iiilhicnce  of  .^r.tan  and  his  tools.  .Sel- 
dom, if  ci'or, 
fraui.1  l)oii;g  ehar.zed 
ji'.a_v.:d  or.  thi'  rnrtli  f>',r  nioro  than  sixty  centuries.  The 
-r.\"itcT  d.\i;ree  oi  igr^oranre  nrevailiii'.;  among  the  ma.vWS 
(n  t':c  pcuple.  tl'j  ea.-ivr  have  thc-y  bwn  eontroll':d.  The 
political  ganii:  began  at  IMon,  with  or.lj  three  bsicgs 


has  a  [lolitical  l;r.ttle  been  fought  v.ithout 
'"he  ijame  of  politics  has  bc-cn 
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diivctlj  involved.  Briefly,  tbe  authentic  record  sliows 
that  Jehovah  created  and  placed  in  Eden  a  perfect  man 
and  woman — Adam  aad  £ve — and  clothed  them  with 
poT»'er  and  authoritr  to  bring  forth  children  and  popu- 
lait  the  tarth.  Kad  thia  been  carried  out  without  inter- 
ruption, in  due  time  the  earth  would  have  been  filled 
with  perfect  men  and  women,  and  all  would  have  en- 
joyed, without  limitation,  life,  liberty  and  happiness. 
Satan  was  in  Edea  with  Adam  and  Eve.  He  knew  of 
their  power  and  authority  to  produce  a  race  of  beings 
*  ■  that  would  establish  a  mighty  kiiigdom  on  earth.  He 
was  ambitiotis  to  have  a  kingdom  of  his  own,  that  he 
might  be  honored  and  worshipped  as  Jehovah  is  honored 
and  worshipped  in  ^heaven.  (Isaiah  14:14,13)  He 
schemed  to  get  control  of  the  perfect  m^n  and  woman 
and  through  them  to  control  all  their  offspring.  His 
veiy  first  act  was  to  resort  to  lying',  fraud  and  deceit.  By 
lying  to  Eve  he  deceived  her,  causing  her  to  violate  God's 
law.  Adam  joined  her  in  the  traasgressioa,  and  th<!y 
both  were  driven  from  Eden  and  thereby  lost  their  per- 
fect home,  their  life,  liberty  and  happiness.  At  the  time 
they  were  sentenced,  Jehovah,  addressing  them  and 
Satan,  said!:  "I  will  put  enmity  between  thee  [Satan] 
and  the  woman,  and  between  thy  seed  and  her  seed,  and 
it  shall  bruise  thy  head,  .and  thou  shalt  bruise  his  heel". 
(Genesis  3 :  10)  Other  parts  of  tha  inspired  records  show 
»4hat  the  seed  of  Satan  is  the  instrument  or  agency  he 
'  uses,  of  which  is  ecclesiaiticism,  chiefly  the  clergy  (John 
S :  44,  etc.,  etc. ) ;  and  that  the  '"seed  of  the  woman" 
means  the  offspring  of  the  Abrahamic  Sarah  covenant 
which  is  THE  CHRIST — .Jesiis  and  his  church.  (Galatians 
3:  )tj  -  29)  By  this  seed  God  has  promised  to  bless  all 
families  of  the  earth;  hence  it  is  called  "the  seed  of 
promise". 

In  the  Grnesis  quotation  above  Jehovah  shows  that 
there  will  be  a  prolonged  warfare,  waged  to  the  death, 
betAveen  truth  and  wrong,  Satan  leading  the  forces  of 
wrong  and  Jesus  directing  the  forces  of  truth;  and  that 
ultimately  truth  will  gain  a  complete  and  everlasting 
victory;  and  that  Iha  common  people  wiH  by  this  final 
victory  profit,  to  their  great  joy.  All  other  battles  of 
earth  are  in  reality  only  a  part  of  thia  great  conflict. 
The  hour  is  due  for  the  curtain  to  be  dr.iwn  aside  that 
till?  people  may  behold  their  lihf^rator  and  deliverer.  Let 
all  the  order-loving  ones  take  heed  and  have  their  hopes 
rc-vivejl. — Daniel  11:  1  -  4. 

God  ist^  great  economist.  He  causes  the  wrongs  of 
otJiers  to  result  finally  to  his  glory  and  to  the  good  of 
tkoie  who  love  him.  While  ha  is  not  tiie  author  of  the 
game  of  politic,?,  he  has  permitted  it,  in  that  he  has  not 
prever.ted  it.  end  be  will  overrule  the  final  result  for 
good.  By  piYmit^iiig  it  he  has  allowed  Satan  to  mani- 
:>5t  the  wic];.-'!  depths  of  a  tctally  depraved  character, 
and  is  derronVtiaiing  to  meu  and  angels  the  baaeful 
e.iTp'it^  of  ,;i3.  Those  who  have  foii^'ht  valiantly  and 
.''iithl'uliy  on  the  side  ci  right  have  d*iveloped  character 
piii3ii:g  to  Jehovah,  and  which  snail  be  to  his  glory. 


jjecause  Abel  was  approved  of  God,  Coin  murdered 
him.  He  was  a  trgs  at  the  Christ,  the  promised  seed, 
and  thi?  was  the  real  reason  Satan  injected  into  Cain's 
mind  the  thought  of  murHer.  Later,  God  made  promise  to 
Abraham  that  his  wife,  though  baxren,  should  bring 
forth  a  son  (Isaac)  representing  the  promised  seed.  By 
fraud  and  deception  Satan  sought  to  have  Sarah  de- 
bauched by  Abimelech  (typs  of  .Satan),  but  was  thwarted 
in  his  evil  purpose  by  the  Lord. 

David  anointed  to  be  king  w.is  a  type  of  tha  "seed  of 
promise'',  and  Satan,  k-nowing  this,  incited  Saul  to  kiii 
David,  but  his  attempt  was  futile. 

Under  the  ilosaio  law  a  v,ife  who  committed  adultery 
must  be  stoned  to  death.  After  the  miraculous  con- 
ception of  the  babe  Jesus  by  Mary,  Satan,  knowing  this 
was  the  promised  seed,  sought  to  have  ilaiy  and  the  babe 
destroyed.  Failing  in  this,  he  injected  the  thought  into 
Herod's  mind  to  have  all  the  bahes  in  Bethlehem  killed, 
hoping  thereby  to  destroy  the  Child  of  promise,  who 
would  ultimately  destroy  Satan.  Afl»r  Jesus  began  his 
ministry  Satan  sought  the  first  possible  opportunity  to 
destroy  the  Lord,  and  in  this  instance,  as  usual,  he  re- 
sorted to  fraud  and  deception.  Then  Satan  injected  into 
the  minds  of  the  Jewish  clergy  the  thought  that  Jesus 
must  be  killed  that  they  might  exist,  and  when  the  Lord 
was  crucified  Satan  thought  he  had  at  last  destroyed  "the 
seed  of  promise",  but  not  so.  Jesus  Christ  arose  from 
the  dead  a  divine  being.  Satan  was  baffled.  Later  the 
Lord- revealed  to  his  disciples  that  "the  seed  of  promise" 
would  consist  of  Jesus  Christ  the  Head  and  the  church, 
his  bride;  and  that  the  bride  would  b«  selected  from 
amongst  men  during  the  gospel  age.  Satan  immediately 
began  to  plan  ways  and  means  to  destroy  •  the  true 
Christians — followers  of  Jesus — thus  hoping  to  destroy 
the  ''seed  of  the  woman'"  whom  Jehovah  had  declared 
should  crush  Satan's  head. 

Can  you  doubt  for  a  moment  that  every  effort  made  ta 
persecute  and  destroy  Christians  has  been  made  at  the 
iustigation  of  Satan?  .'^nd  why  has  he  tried  to  destroy 
them?  Because  Christians  are  the  true  friends  nf  the 
common  pSopie.  To  the  Christians  Jesns  said :  "Ye  axe 
the  light  of  the  world".  They  have  ever  stood  in  the  way 
of  the  carrying  out  of  Satan's  political  scheme  to  control 
all  the  peoples  of  earth  according  to  his  ambitious  desire, 

.And  now,  dear  reader,  having  journeyed  with  us  thus 
far,  and  liaving  seen  the  unmistakable  evidence  of 
Satan's  malicious  hatred  and  persecution  of  the  favored 
ones  of  God,  prepare  yourself  for  the  plain  proof  of  the 
most  gigantic  fraud  that  has  ever  been  perpetrated  upon 
the  peoples  of  earth.  Pivery  pcrjon  who  hates  iniquity, 
loves  truth  and  righteoujnes,?,  and  who  now  read^  hon- 
pstlv  will  have  his  eyes  opened. 

AV'hat  wc  ;ay  heroi.i  is  not  intended  as  a  criticism  or  an 
aiiiuit  on  Lcdiviiliial?.  but  as  an  expoiition  uf  a  great 
nauJu'eut  svitem  that  has  preyed  upon  the  people  for 
cc-Rturiss  a?  the  coromou  f'nemy  of  mankind.  That  Wf» 
may  have  a  clsarer  uxJerstardicg  of  this  i:j.bject  as  we 
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progreii  in  its  dis';u33ioa,  we  append  hereto  some  defi- 
niiioas  of  theivmbciic  tainu  iisiJ  in  Kevelarion: 

DEFLNmO-NS 

••Dragon"  symbolizea  or  means  civil  po?vers. 

'Virgin"  aail  ""bride"  symbolize  or  mean  the  ti-ue 
church  of  Christ;  virgin  meaning  a  pace,  t.haste  woman. 

"\YhoTe"  mpans  an  iniptixe,  unchaste  woman,  and  03 
used  to  symboiixe  a  cliurch  system  claiming  to  b«  the 
tfU6  church  of  Christ,  bat  in  fact  not  being  such.  The 
text  clearly  indicates  more  than  one  of  such  systemj 
because  it  says,  ''The  Mother  of  Harlots,"  ttm  indi- 
cating orEspring. 

'"City"  sjinbolizea  an  ecclesiastical  government  or 
system.  Verse  18  shows  that  ''whore"  and  "city"  refer 
to  the  same  thing. 

"Beast"  symbolizes  a  governing  power  exercised  over 
the  people  in  a  beastly  manner,  a  rule  by  violence. 

"The  Beast"'  of  verses  8-11  means  the  dominant  ecde- 
■iastical  or  church  systems  exercising  either  directly  or 
indirectly  civU  power  und«r  the  semblance  of  legal 
authority,  and  using  it  to  forcibly  restrain,  imprison  or 
kill  those  who  e.i:pose  Satan's  false  sysiema, 

"Seven"  is  a  numerical  symbol  meaning  wholeness  or 
completeness  when  peitaining  to  things  spiritual — real 
or  counterfeit. 

"Head"  is  the  seat  of  the  mind  or  controlling  facnl' 
tiea,  hence  "seven  heads"  may  sometimes  represent  a 
real  or  an  aasumed  complete  dominance,  aa  pertaining  to 
things  heavenly.  What  ecclesiastical  system  nla^mt  to 
possess  nunplete  dominance  as  pertaining  to  things  heav- 
aitly? 

"Tea"  ia  a  numerical  symbol  meaning  vrholeoesi  or 
oompleteness  aa  pertaining  to  things  e&tthly. 

"Hocn"  as  used  in  the  Scriptures  symholiies  power  or 
■othority.  The  term  ''ten  boma"  in  some  {n.-jf-iriiw.  rep- 
resents ail  the  cLril  powexs  of  Christeadom  and  by 
"Christeudcm"  is  meant  ail  the  nations  't^ot  fiaim  to  be 
Christian  imtiona. 

When  we  refer  herein  to  the  Papal  system  or  tfaa 
Protestant  system  ve  mean  no  disrespect  to  any  indi- 
vidual in  those  weU-recogni^ed  ecclesiastical  organiaa- 
tiona.  We  recognize  that  both  the  Catholic  and  Prates- 
taut  churches  have  contained  many  good  Christian  peo- 
ple;,  and  doubtless  many  eudi  are  still  there  and  it  ia  to 
open,  their  eyes  and  help  them  and  otheis  that  ve  set 
forth'^ie  facts  herein  stated. 

The  word  "whore"  used  in  the  tert  without  doubt 
means  the  Papal  ehnich  system.  That  same  church 
"gystem  is  sometimes  designaitd  as  Babylon.  The  term 
Babyian  also  includes  all  the  dnnyhtera  of  Papacy,  that 
is  all  Prite^tapt  churches  or  systema  in  sympathy  or 
eooperatiag  with  the  ilother  Ii;irlot. 

AJl  Protestanx  sy£tt>mi  uiucinj  svTaDathetioally  or 
actually  couperatLng  wiih  ricaLi"»n  the  exercise  of  eiTil 
power  cooatirute  a  ecmpo-ent  part  of  the  "beast*  which 
k  'tha  abomiriation.  of  the  e^«h"  in  the  sight  a£  Qod. 


The  beast  described  in  Eeveiation  17:3  that  went  into 
the  pit  was  known  as  the  "holy  Boman  empire"',  com- 
posed of  the  ecclesiastical  Papal  hierarchy  e^cercising 
persecuting  power  through  civil  authorities;  that  beaat 
went  into  the  pit  in  1799.  It  appeared  again  ia  1918. 
It  ia  now  composed  of  the  same  Papal  hierarchy  and  her 
daughters,  the  unfaithful  Protestant  systems,  particu- 
lariy  the  disloyal  clergy,  aided  and  abetted  by  unscrupu- 
lous politiciana,  dishonest  financiers  and  profiteers  acting 
in  unison  to  control  the  common  people  by  violence  and 
to  destroy  the  seed  of  promise  and  otheis  who  tall  tha 
truth  and  who  refuse  to  worship  at  tha  abiin*  ot  tha 
systems. 

DBYELOPMENT  Off  HABI-OTS*AND  BEAST 

We  now  proceed  with  the  proof  that  the  aforemeiK 
tioned  ecclesiastical  systems  constitute  th«  harlots  men- 
tioned in  Revelation,  and  that  they,  together  with  their, 
allies,  exercising  persecuting  power,  constitute  the  beast^ 
now  out  of  the  pit 

When  the  great  Master  stood  before  Pilate,  wrong- 
fully accused  at  the  mnuth  of  the  Jewish  clergy  with 
sedition,  with  blasphemy  and  with  treason,  he  said  to  the 
Eoman  officer:  "^y  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world". 
World  does  not  mean  earth,  but  does  mean  social  order 
or  arrangement  of  society.  Christ  promised  that  his 
kingdom  would  b«  set  op  only  at  bis  second  coming. 
Jesus  and  his  disciples  were  gladly  heard  by  the  common 
people.  Satan  recognized  them  aa  a  part  of  the  "seed  of 
promise",  always  in  the  way  of  bis  stdiemes,  because  they 
taught  the  truth;  and  he  set  about  to  destroy  them. 
Mark  w«U  kia  subtU  schemes  and  compar*  wiiA  what 
yen  SM  now  at  hand.  The  statement  here  of  some  his- 
torical facts  ia  necessaiy  to  maka  clear  present-day 
arenta. 

Pagan  Rome  was  dien  the  dominant  power  of  earth, 
a  power  created  and  organized  by  Satan.  The  nation 
worshipped  devils.  Had  the  people  known  the  truth, 
Satan  could  not  ham  held  themi  in  oontroL  Fraud  and 
deceit  he  used  then  and  oses  always.  He  iadted  Pagan 
Borne  to  perseente  and  destroy  Christians,  and  many 
soch  were  cruelly  tortured  and  killed.  Notwithstanding 
such  persecutions  Christians  increased  in  numbers. 

Then  Satan  put  in  operation  another  scheme,  always 
having  in  view  tha  destruction  of  Christians  and  hi) 
own  control  of  tiie  common  people.  He  injected  ambi- 
tion into  the  minds  of  the  leaders  of  the  Christian  church 
and  these  leaders  desired  honor  and  power  in  the  church. 
Gradually  and  stealthily  such  men  gained  in  power  and 
ere  long  worldliness  became  macked  in  the  church.  The 
leaders  now  began  to  substitute  for  the  truth  the  errors 
of  the  heathen,  namely  inherent  immortality,  eternal 
torment,  etc.,  and  the  teachiog  that  membership  in  th« 
church  was  the  only  certain  way  to  escape  from  such 
lortures. 

Greater  numbera  dien  came  into  the  church,  some 
cizuiere,  many  moved  by  feaf,  and  otbexs  by  aBibititUi  Ua 
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honor  and  popidarity.  As  the  church  grew  in  the  spirit 
of  worldlincis  the  persecution  grew  less.  As  Jesus  had 
foretold  he  T\"oald  do.  t;ataa  had  thoroughly  oversown 
the  wheat  tield  with  the  tare  soed  (llatthew  13:  18  -  41), 
which  under  Jiis  nurture  grew  rapidly,  and  in  time  the 
tare  leaders  determined  That  Chrisiiaiiiltj  should  he 
legalized.  Constatitine,  the  pagan  Emperor  of  Eome, 
became  a  member  of  the  nominal  Cliristian  church  and 
.  introduced  into  the  church  great  pomp  and  ceremony, 

'  >  completely  departing  from  the  sweet  simplicity  of  the 

church  of  Christ.     WilJard's  Universal  Sistorif  (page 
lt)o)  says: 

•MThcther  Constantine  embraced  Christianity  from  convic- 
tion of  Its  tnith  or  from  policy,  is  matter  of  dispute.  Cer- 
tain It  Is  that  this  relision,  though  receiTiog  from  tlie 
Roman  power  only  silent  obloquy  or  actire  persecution,  had 
Fxlended  among  Hie  people,  so  that  Constantine  strengtheaed 
himself  in  th»  affections  of  the  soldiers  by  adopting  It. 
Worldly  ambition  pointed  to  the  conrse  which  the  Emperor 
pursued  in  declaring  himself  a  Christian,  and  not  the  spirit 
(if  Christ,  who  said  'My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world'. 
Constantine  made  it  the  religion  of  the  empire  and  thence- 
forth  we  flnd  its  influence  sullied  with  cartljly  things.  .  .  . 
He  waa  dlstinqnlshed  by  the  purple  rather  than  ths  sapcri- 
orlty  of  wisdom  and  virtue.'' 

He  could  not  hare  possessed  the  spirit  of  Christ, 
because  that  same  year  he  dew  his  eldest  son.  Under 
}  ■  Constantine's  reign  legal  security  was  given  to  the  tem- 
poral possessions  of  the  church,  which  rapidly  grew  very 
rich.  In  the  empire  there  were  upwards  of  eighteen 
hundred  bishops :  the  Bishop  of  Rome  assumed  to  be  the 
chief  and  became  pope.  The-  Papacy  now  organized 
ptished  hard  yet  artfully  against  Pagan.  Eome  and  soon 
grasped  temporal  power,  so  much  coveted,  and  continued 
to  cicfciic  it  wickedly  untU  ITS!).  It  was  the  Papacy 
and  not  the  Lord  who  taught  the  "divine  right  of  the 
clergy  and  divine  right  of  Icings"  to  control  the  common 
people.    Thus  the  "beast"  oaaie  into  existence. 

Vhen  the  church  nominal  began  to  flirt  with  the  civil 
powers,  and  for  selfish  purposes  adopted  the  heathen 
doctrines  and  ceremonies  of  worldly  governments,  she 
became  tiie  "'Khore",  "mother  of  harlots,"  and  when 
she  allied  herself  with  ciyQ  authorities  and  eiercised  that 
power  or  rule  by  violence  tbus  joent  Km  bt  tiolexcb 
-    became  the  b?aat. 

Then  Pagan  Rome  accnsed  Papacy  of  every  crime 
known  to  the  criminal  calendar.  She  was  guilty  of  all 
of  thctnv  In  turn  Papacy  told  the  people  that  Pagan 
Pcmc  was  the  devil's  own  instrument,  and  that  was  true. 
(See  Revelation  13:10-12)  If  Satan  organized  the 
Papacy  why  would  he  be  usivg  it  to  fight  his  other 
instrument.  Pagan  Pome?  Such  are  Satan's  political 
tricks  to  Sccci^;e  the  people  and  keep  them  under  his 
control.  EfT-^'an  Rome  was  on  the  wane.  Satan  knew 
(hat  h'^  could  i-.ot  alway.i  deceive  the  people  by  means  of 
pai-anism,  but  must  have  a  more  fubtle  instrument. 
Tliorofore  he  orgarised  the  Papacy  and  caiiied  that 
'^stCTn  to  pose  as  the  sponior  for  the  common  people. 
To  conceal  frcm  the  people  the  fact  that  Papacy  is  his 


tool  he  had  that  system  telling  the  people  that  paganism 
was  the  dev4r3  instrument.  He  was  playing  oue  of  his 
tools  against  the  other  iu  order  to  carry  out  his  decep- 
tive scheme.  Another  reason :  he  f ally  appreciated  man's 
natural  tendency  to  worship  God  and  he  hoped  by  get- 
ting the  religiously  inclined  into  a  worldly  system  he. 
would  debauch  the  Christians  and  thereby  destroy  true 
Christianity.  The  two  primary  purposes  that  alwaya 
prompt  Satan's  course  are  to  destroy  "the  sceil  of  prom- 
ise" and  keep  the  common  people  under  his  control. 
Therefore  by  playing  his  pagan  card  in  one  hand  and 
the  Papal  card  in  the  other  he  caught  the  people  like  ths 
negro's  coon  trap,  "a  comin'  and  a  gwine"'.  TTirough 
fear  and  flattery  he  led  the  people  into  the  Papal  net  and 
then  when  that  system  assumed  temporal  power,  and 
the  combined  powers  formed  "the  beast''  and  Satan 
through  the  beast  was  in  full  control,  there  followed  the 
bloodiest  and  most  wicked  persecution  of  true.  Christians 
that  has  blackened  the  pages  of  history.  The  Biile  was 
taken  away  from  the  people  and  anrj  one  having  it  in- 
his  posnessi^n  was  severely  punished.  Jlark  thi:i  point 
and  read  other  facta  rcluted  in  connection  with  modern 
persecution.  See  pages  711-718.  These  scraps  of  his- 
tory are  ctceedingly  important  in  view  of  the  events 
transpiring  in  this  very  day  when  Christians  are  perse- 
cuted for  teaching  the  Klble,  and  they  show  the  trail  of 
the  serpent  to  the  present  hour. 

The  "divine  right  of  kings"'  to  rule  ov.or  the  peoplo 
is  another  political  ruse  of  Satan  to  keep  the  people 
in  ignorance  and  thereby  maintata  his  dorainioB  oyer 
them.  The  "divine  rights  of  the  clergy'"'  Is  another 
fraudulent  means  used  by  the  adversary  to  keep  thi; 
common  people  in  s\ibiection  to  him.  Light,  liberty  and 
truth  are  inimical  to  the  Satanic  doctrines  above  men- 
tioned. As  the  Reformation  progressed,  some  light 
was  given  to  the  people  through  the  faithful  followers 
of  Jesus.  Protestant  Christians  made  an  honest  effort 
to  throw  off  Satan  and  his  tool,  the  Papacy.  See- 
ing his  power  and  dominioa  again  threatened  by  th« 
light  shed  forth  by  the  true  followers  of  Christ,  "the 
Beed  of  promise",  the  wily  politician  devised  and  launched 
another  bold  scheme 

The  divine  right  of  kings  and  clergy  being  threatenedi 
he  took  advantage  of  the  restless  condition  of  the  people 
of  France  and  boldly  launched  the  French  Revolution 
led  to  the  slogan  of  Liberty,  Equality  and  Frater- 
nity. That  revolution  God  foreknew  and  foretold 
both  by  the  prophet  Daniel  and  la  the  Revelation.  On 
the  face  of  the  scheme  it  seemed  unreasonable  that  Satan 
would  promote  a  revolution  against  kings  and  clergy, 
his  own  in.ytrument5 ;  but  thereby  he  ejcpected  to  conceal 
his  purpose.  How  could  a  revolution  aid  his  catiie? 
His  scheme  was  to  arrav  the  poor  people  against  the 
rich,  the  aristocratic  politicians  and  the  clergy,  and  by 
maioiig  it  a.s  hi^rriblc  as  possible  to  prove  to  the  world 
that  the  onlv  fafe  cour.-c  i^  to  yirld  to  the  rich,  aristo- 
cratic  politicians  and  the  Papal  ihurch,  and  by  this 
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means  he  hoped  to  retain  control  of  the  people,  and  at 
the  =ame  time  kill  of!  as  man-  real  Christians  as  possible. 
That  time  his  scheme  was  a  partial  failure.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  r.iaintainins  to  a  degree  the  doctrine  of  the 
"divine  right  of  kings  and  clergy",  but  when  ^  I'j'^ 
Napoleon  took  the  Pope  ajid  iniprisoned  him  and  de- 
prived the  Tacacy  of  temporal  vested  interests,  it  ^vas 
Euch  a  blow  that  the  "beast"  mentioned  in  the  teirt  went 
into  the  abrss  of  oblivion.  Throughout  the  world  the 
spirit  of  liberty  increased  and  the  influence  of  the 
Papacy  decreased.  This  must  have  been  a  sore  disap- 
pointment to  Satan,  who  saw  his  "seed"  humiliated.^^ 

But  the  text  under  consideration  shows  that  "the 
beasts'  (verse  8)  "shall  again  be  present"  coming  out  of 
the  pit  (abyss)  which,  if  true,  must  mean  that  the  time 
■ft-ould  come  when  once  again  ecclesiasticism  must  exer- 
cise temporal  or  civil  power.  It  would  mean  that  for 
a  time  at  least  some  conditions  prevailing  in  the  "dark 
ages"  must  be  reinstated. 

But  it  seems  unbelievable  that  the  people  in  the  light 
of  the  tvt-entieth  century  would  ever  submit  to  the  domi- 
nance of  any  church  or  ecclesiastical  system.  Tlit  people 
ts/in  not  sui-rnit  when  they  know  the  truth.  Satan  blinds 
their  minds  to  hinder  their  seeing  the  truth. 
'  For  vears  Satan  has  been  scheming  to  get  the  '-Ixsist" 
again  into  operation.  Now  he  has  organized  politicians 
into  an  unholy  combine,  which  combine  poses  as  the 
savior  of  the' people,  while  crying  out  through  its 
subsidized  newspaper.';  against  the  radical  element  of 
society  which  is  straggling  for  liberty :  "You  are  revo- 
lutionists, Bolsheviki,  traitors,  instruments  of  the  devil! 
The  red  purpose  of  this  hijpocritlcal  cry  is  to  frighten 
the  order-loving  people  to  the  support  of  the  unholy 
trinity  and  enable  the  unholy  trinity  to  maintain  control 
over  the  common  people.  As  a  further  means  of  accom- 
plishing its  wrongful  purpose,  the  unholy  trinity  uses 
violence  against  all  who  tell  the  truth  and  who  refuse 
to  bow  to  Its  dictates.  Thus  the  church-state  combine 
is  again  in  oower— the  '%oast"  is  out  of  the  pit  and 
operating— and  freedom  of  thought,  freedom  of  speech 
and  freedom  of  religion  are  denied. 

The  adversary  has  at  each  progressive  stage  operated 
through  the  clergv",  hrst  by  deceiving  and  blinding  them 
by  leading  both'them  and  their  followers  according  to 
his«-B-n  desire.  The  deeper  into  the  politics  of  the  world 
he  ha^  been  able  to  enmesh  the  clergy  the  more  pliable 

■  tools  thev  have  been  in  his  h.aads.  The  Papal  clergy  have 
alv.a;.-s  participated  in  politics,  acting  upon  the  theory 

■  that 'it  is  their  God-given  pr.?rogati\o  to  cor.trol.  Early 
in  the  ki=torv  of  the  ProtesTai:t  church  S^atan  injected 
into  theteic^s  of  the  c'.err.-  of  that  t.vrtcni  the  arrhitious 
thought-lhat  the  Lhurcb  ra'usl  convert  the  -v^rhl,  and  on 
fhis  pretext  th^r  eutf-ird  P'-l^tit.-.  di;rc.;ardirz  the  di-.in» 
iniuncri-^n  to  ■i':c"p  (hc-r.s.-l-'^s  -"par.nt-  frorr  the  TvorM'. 
But  to  bring  t^e  world  .::d'r  ^'-  .:oM--I  of  th^  ohiirrh 
looked  -v.:r  !:riul  \-^  t'-.f-.i  a-  i  th-  l-iit  that  ?atan  held 
before  the=:  th^v  c-.-ailo^c:.  Lock,  h::?.  unker  and  all. 


Today  praeticaUv  aU  the  clergy  of  the  world— CathoUc 
and  Protestant— are  in  politics.  They  have  formed  an 
alliance  with  big  business  and  unscrupulous  politicians  to 
control  the  common  people.  In  America  by  far  the  greater 
portion  of  offices  are  filled  by  churchmen— CathoUc  and 
Protestant— or  their  adjunct  organiiations,  the  Kmghta 
of  Columbus,  Y.  IT.  C.  A.  and  Interchnrch  World 
workers.  SLmilar  conditions  obtain  throughout  ''Chrirt- 
endom".  Are  these  systems  "the  seed  of  God's  promise", 
the  "Christ"  ?  No,  indeed,  but  they  are  of  their  father 
the  devil,  whether  they  know  it  or  not.  They  persecute, 
imprison  and  kill  those  who  tell  the  truth,  particularly 
the  faithful  followers  of  Christ. 

runTHEB  PEOor 

Some  other  point*  in  this  chapter  of  Bevelation  wOl 
be  found  to  b«  of  interest  here.  St.  John  represented 
the  class  of  fully  consecrated  Christians  li-ring  on  th« 
earth  at  the  time  the  prophecy  ia  fulfilled,  yhilfe  St 
John  wrote  the  Bevelation  centimes  ago  we  muat  keep  in 
mind  that  he  wrote  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  Christian 
standing  at  the  time  of  its  .fulfUlment,  approximately  the 
date  of  the  publication  of  "The  Finished  Mystery". 
Volume  VII  of  Studies  in  the  Scbifiuees. 

The  chapter  opens  with  an  invitation  to  the  John 
class  to  view  and  understand  it,  and  particularly  the-^, 
judgment  of  the  great  Papal  system  and  her  allies. 
The  last  verse  of  the  chapter  explains  that  the  woman 
is  a  great  city  (ecclesiastical  city)  and  because  of  her 
fornication  (illicit  mixing  of  religion  with  the  politics 
of  the  rulers  of  the  earth)  she  became  a  harlot.  In  verse  3 
her  name  is  given  as  "Mystery",  'TJabylon,"  the  "mother 
of  harlots"  and  Christians  have  for  many  years  rec- 
ognized this  as  referring  to  the  Papal  system.  Protestant 
systems  are  offshoots  from  the  Papal  system  or  mother 
church.    Once  pure  virgins,  they  have  in  recent  times 
followed  the  course  of  their  mother  in  mising  politics  - 
and  worldiness  tvith  their  religions,  thereby  becoming 
harlots ;  thus  daughters  of  the  mother  harlot.    Explana- 
tion is  then  made  that  the  rulers  of  earth  have  become 
drunk  upon  these  doctrines  taught  by  these  harlot  sys- 
tems. Let  it  be  noted  that  they  are  spoken  of  as  harlots,  .. 
not  because  of  any  unchasity  of  the  members,  but  because  - 
of  the  unrighteousness  of  the  systems. 

Verses  3  to  G  picture  the  true  followers  of  Christ 
in  a  ivUdemcts,  or  condition  separate  from  the  world, 
being  given  a  vision  of  the  apostate  systems.  Thess 
f--steins  falsely  claim  divine  authority  and  complete  wis- 
dom in  everything  pertaining  to  matters  heavenly,  divino 
po^'er  concerning  things  earthly,  and  particularly  the 
ri~ht  to  dominate  the  nations  of  earth.  The  true 
Christian  at  this  time  is  enabled  to  discern  that  the 
f.iUe  ecclesiastical  svstems  .  particularly  the  Papacy. 
abetted  by  the  unfaithful  Protestant  clergy,  meet  every 
•  iescriptio'n  zi^en  bv  the  Revelator  and  such  "ivondcr 
■.-.ith  -A-eat  ^  ond?r'  that  the  Lcrd  ^cjld  permit  that  insti- 
tutiou  to  exist.    But  now  they  understand  that  God  per- 
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rnitted  such  to  come  to  pass  that  Satan  might  I'.ave  an 
opportunity  to  prove  his  wickedness  and  the  futility  of  his 
efforts  and  at  the  same  time  to  test  the  loyalty  and  love 
of  the  church  for  her  Eridejroom,  and  to  anoint  the 
eyes  (understanding)  of  the  common  people  to  the  true 
fitustion  and  their  own  mission  at  this  time. 

Verse  10 :  "And  there  are  seven  kings,  five  are  fallen, 
one  is,  and  the  other  is  yet  to  come,  and  when  ho  cometh 
I  he  niu«t  continue  a  short  space."  A  king  is  the  recog- 
'"■*  nized  ralinfj  factor  of  an  organization,  system  or  nation. 
The  word  "king"  is  here  used  in  a  symbolic  sense  and 
means  the  creed  or  creeds,  which  have  always  been  the 
ruJiitj^  factor  of  the  ecclesiastical  sj-stems.  Concerning 
the  creed  of  Pope  Pius  IV  we  road :  "AH  Bishops,  eccle- 
siastic* and  teachers  in  the  Ilomish  church,  as  well  a3 
all  converts  in  Protestantism  publicly  profess  assent  to 
it".  Ecclesiastical  history  discloses  that  at  the  time  this 
prophecy  began  to  be  understood  the  Papacy  had  been 
governed  by  Jive  separate  and  distinct  creeds  which  had 
fallen  into  disuse,  and  the  sixth  vras  then  controlling, 
"and  the  se^enth  is  yet  to  coma  and  vhen  l;c  cometh  ho 
must  continue  a  short  space".  The  Papal  system  has 
been  controlled  by  its  creeds  in  the  following  order : 

first:  The  so-called  ".\postloj  Creed"  (with  which 
the  apostles  had  nothing  to  do),  it  is  claimed  by  the 
■(jystcmg,  was  for  a  time  the  governing  law  (or  king)  o£ 
the  church  nominal. 

Second:  The  Xicene  Creed  (or  king)  ivas  in  power 
from  325  to  381  A.  D.,  the  governing  factor  of  tho 
Papacy. 

Third:  Tho  Nic!cno-Con=tantinopolita.i  creed  (king) 
■which  came  into  power  in  CSl  and  continued  until  -131 
A.  D.  as  the  governing  factor  of  Papacy. 

Fourth:  The  Chnlcodon  Creed  (king)  which  'vas  en- 
throned and  governed  the  f\£tem  until  it  was  supplanted 
by  tho 

Fifth.:  The  Antiianasian  Creed  (king)  which  came 
into  control  and  so  continued  until  l-JG-t  .\.  D.  when  the 

Sixth:  Creed  (or  king)  of  Pope  Pius  IV  became  tho 
ruling  factor  of  tlic  anti-ohru-t  Eystt'm. 

The  seventh  king  wouM  nncc:;jarily  lie  the  dominat- 
ing factor  controlling  the  t'c^cration  of  Paj^al  and  Prot- 
estant systems,  which  federation  is  now  an  acconplishcd 
fact.  A  confederacy  is  .in  aj,rrccment  eitl-.er  expressed 
or.  implied  from  word  or  conduct  of  two  or  more  per- 
sona or^€tems  to  accomplish  a  given  purpose.  That 
such  s  tacit  or  implied  nireenipnt  now  exists  between 
the  clerg;'  of  the  Papal  and  Protestant  systems  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  Both  claim  iheir  purpose  is  to  control  the 
world  by  bringing  all  into  the  church.  Tb.csR  t.^'o 
primary  sys'Wms 'have  sub-5yste!n^  iiime!;-',  Knishts  of 
Columbus!  X-  if-  ^'-  ■^•'  l-^-^r'-hiirch  ^\'o^lJ  vrorker?, 
etc.,  working  together,  hand  in  hand,  and  all  ■•rnori:-.g  the 
teachings  of  Jesus  and  th-  apo.-tles.  'The  hea^TS 
[ecclesiastical]  have  rolled  I'lroth^r  as  a  jcroil.'— Laiah 
54:4. 

"And  the  bcj.t  which  v  3^  and  is  not,  i;  the  ":g'-.th 


and  i3  out  of  the  seven,  and  into  destruction  goes." 
(DiagloU,  word-for-word)  The  te.tt  continues:  "And 
the  beast  that  was  and  is  not,  he  is  the  eighth".  Mark 
here  then  the  controlling  or  governing  factor  (the  king, 
the  eighth)  is  the  beast,  namely,  the  governing  rules  of 
conduct  that  will  control  the  operation  of  the  beast, 
composed  of  the  ecclesiastical  systems  and  their  allies, 
as  herein  set  forth,  eierctsing  persccutinj  power.  Th« 
general  federation  of  churches  and  federation  of  nations, 
or  in  other  phrase,  the  league  of  the  civil  powers,  en- 
dorsed and  joined  by  the  ecclesiastical  elements,  and 
confederacy  of  cliiu:ch  systems  and  the  financial  princes 
operating  by  violence  constitute  "the  beast",  which  is 
the  eighth  here  mentioned. 

"And  the  ten  horns  which  thou  sawest  are  ten  kings 
which  have  received  no  kingdoms  but  have  received 
power  as  kings  one  hour  with  tho  beast."  Ten  is  a  nu- 
merical symbol  of  completeness  as  relating  to  things  . 
earthly.  The  civil  riders  constituting  the  League  of 
Xations  have  not  openly  received  the  "divite"  anointing 
from  the  Papacy  as  kings  (nor  is  this  essential  for  its 
purposes),  but  acting  in  harmony  with  ecclesiasticism 
they  occupy  the  same  position  as  if  officially  anointed. 

The  announced  purpose  of  all  the  nations  forming  tha 
League  is  to  bring  about  a  condition  of  "peace  oa  earth 
and  good  will  to  men".  Such  is  also  the  avowed  pvirpose 
of  combined  ecclesiasticism.  "Kings"  here  does  not 
mean  monarchs,  but  the  ruling  or  governing  power  of 
tho  'nations.  The  purpose  of  the  civil  powers  embraced 
in  the  League  being  identical,  these  have  one  mind;  and 
by  recognizing  the  power  and  potency  of  the  ecclesiastical 
system  in  accomplishing  their  avowed  purposes  and  by 
cooperating  with  such  ecclesiastical  powers  "they  give 
tlicir  pov.cr  and  strength  to  the  beast"  (verse  13)  ; 
that  is  to  say,  "the  beast",  an  invisible  entity,  is  made 
up  of  the  conibincd  elements  of  the  civil  authorities, 
financial  princes,  and  ecclesiastics. 

It  is  generally  conceded  by  all  who  know  anything 
about  it  that  the  Papal  hierarchy  and  clergy  hove  more 
than  a  passing  interest  in  tlie  formation  of  the  League 
of  Xations.  Associated  Press  despatch  from  Home, 
dated  April  Ci,  lOlD,  reads: 

"The  V.iticnn  i.s  deeply  concerned  over  the  withdrawal  of 
tho  Ita'ian  delesi^tes  from  the  Peace  Coufercnc*.  Pope  Ben- 
ciUoc  today  IiafI  a  Ions  discusfiion  with  Cardinal  Gasparri, 
the  Papa!  Scirotary  of  Static,  iinj  the  latter  had  an  Inter- 
view with  Arcl-.bi-ihiip  Cerrctti,  the  uador-Secretary  of  State, 
who   recently   visited  America  and   talked  witi  Fresideut 

Prominent  men  of  America  are  getting  their  eyes  open 
to  the  influence  of  the  Papacy.  Senator  Sherman  of 
lllii-.oiii  gave  a  warning  that  the  League  of  Xations  may 
f-.d  th--  jeraratiou  of  church  and  state  and  bring  the 
I  iviHiffd  world  under  the  dominance  of  the  Vatican. 
l-'urthcr  the  ."senator  said : 

"Fri^rn  .in  o.irt?  af;e  rh"  nccirnnts  of  the  Vatican  hare 
l-^',;cv.vl  In  t'le  i!ihor;mt  ri:;!it  nf  papal  authority  to  a-dmln- 
ncr    f.ivi!    ;:-.er;:iiijnt   a;id    I    C.-.;l    to    lind   rcc-.T-led   La    ttlS 
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course  of  Papal  claims  o{  later  dates  tin;  rentmciatlon  or 
disavowal   ot  the  doctrine. 

•'Of  tl)e  original  3"-  nations  sljpiatory  to  the  proposed 
league,  -8  are  Christian,  17  are'  Catholic  nations  and  11 
are  Protestant. 

"The  sway  over  these  people,  their  iinpllclt  faith  in  the 
tnfutlibilitT  of  the  hend  ot  this  sreat  redslous  orsaiilzation, 
is  supreme.  I  cheerfully  bear  witness  to  its  steady  opposi- 
tion to  a  socialistic  state,  disorder  and  Bolshevism.  But 
the  bead  of  the  church  proclaims  and  teaches  his  InfalU- 
b:iity. 

"Shall  the  United  States  commit  itself  to  the  mercy  ot  a 
power  from  which  our  ancestors  deUvered  usT 

'•The  Vatican  1&  a  most  earnest  advocate  of  the  covenant 
ot  the  League  ot  Nations.  On  March  16,  1919,  President 
Wilson  conferred  n-ith  the  Vatican  at  Rome.  The  Pope 
among  other  things  said,  referring  to  the  League  ot  Nations: 
•President  Wilson  put  the  matter  so  clearly  that  my  doubts 
began  to  melt  and  before  our  Interview  closed  I  agreed  n-ith 
ium-  on  the  main  outlines  of  his  plan'." 

Then  adds  the  Senator  ironically:  "Miraculous  cori- 
version  of  the  deep  traditional  wisdom  of  the  Holy  See  I" 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  says : 

"Rome,  3Iay  19. — The  audience  and  reception  of  President- 
elect Fessba  of  Brazil  and  his  wife  and  daughter  by  Pope 
ISeuedfet  tomorrow  will  mark  an  event  in  (lie  rclntlon.s  ot 
the  Vatican  with  foreig:iv  countries  without  precedent  since 
the  full  of  the  temporal  power. 

"This  will  be  the  first  time  a  Pope  has  received  the  Cith- 
olle  head  of  a  Catholic  state  who  is  tlie  guest  ot  tiie  King 
ot  Italy.  Heretofore,  all  the  popes  have  declined  to  receive 
such  Tiaitors. 

"The  visit  of  Senator  Pessoa  to  the  Vatican  is  to  be  made 
In  perfect  harmony  with  the  views  of  Pope  Benedict.  It  Is 
eoDsldered  an  Important  step  In  Italian- Vatican  relations, 
and  ia  beins  much  commented  on." 

During  the  world  war  all  the  nations  of  Christendom, 
warring  and  neutral,  Teutonic  and  Entente  allies,  took 
official  notice  of  the  in/luence,  potency  and  power  of  the 
clergy  in  cooperating  with  the  "dragon"  or  civil  powerj 
toeontrol  the  people.  In  each  of  the  nations  the  clergy 
•were  recognized  as  efficient  recruiting  agentj.  and  were 
expected  to  preach  war  sermons  and  do  it  with  a  ven- 
geance. With  full  acquiescence  of  the  civil  poMcrs.  the 
clergy  distributed  during  the  year  1918  a  million  Bibles 
among  the  soldiers  while  persecuting  and  aiding  in 
prosecuting  Christians  for  preaching  the  Bible. 

The  ecclesiastics  during  the  year  1D18  received  con- 
sideration from  the  civil  powers  such  as  they  had  not 
received  since  173!). 

"TfehsPovemment  values  them  so  higlil.v  [recognizes  their 
power  aid  strength  of  such  importiincel  that  it  has  already 
called  thousands  of  American  clergymen  into  the  active  serv- 
ice to  shepherd  the  fighting  men  and  help  n  in  the  »-ar. . . . 
But  now  remember  th.it  your  minisier  Is  one  of  the  bravest, 
worthiest  soldiers  of  all.  He  is  flghting  for  .\merl..-a.  for  the 
rlghteoos^esa  ttiat  eialteth  a  nation.  .  .  .  Bact  hlai  u[>  «ith 
whole-hearted  s\irport  and  a  quick  generous  inrreasa  of  sal- 
ary."— Z,itB-arv  Diytst,  .August  31,  lOlS,  page  17. 

Attached  to  each  military  organization  is  a  clorjvman, 
paid  by  the  ci\-il' power.  These  speak  of  the  soldiers  aa 
"my  soldiers"  and  often  say:  "Those  boys  who  went  to 
the  front  were  prepared  col  only  iu  body  and  mind  but 


also  in  heart,  and  they  went  as  soldiers  of  tk$  eros^. 
How  unlike  the  teachings  of  Jesus  and  the  apostles ! 

Many  of  the  big  business  institutions  of  the  country 
have  clergymen  in  their  employ  who  help  boost  business 
by  haranguing  the  employes.  Nearly  ail  of  the  large 
newspapers  and  magazines  are-  controlled  by  the  ultra- 
rich,  and  seldom  publish  the  truth.  It  is  important  to  - 
keep  the  people  in  ignorance. 

On  September  12,  1918,  the  Atlanta  Georgian  ia  m     • 
double-column  editorial  strongly  advocates  an  :tocre8a«  '*< 
of  the  clergyman's  salary  because  of  his  service  in  tho 
war. 

The  Knights  of  Columbus,  a  military-reltgious-politi- 
cal  organization  of  the  Papacy,  and  the  Y.  U.  C.  A.,  a 
professed  Protestant  organization  and  the  Interchurch 
World  Movement,  the  child  of  "Big  Business",  all  unite 
in  the  drives  for  money,  etc.,  and  are  recognized  by  the 
civil  authorities.  During  the  big  drive  of  1918  for  ■ 
funds,  John  R.  Mott  was  elected  as  the  general  secretary 
of  all  ecclesiastical  associations.  As  evidence  Of  the 
above  statements  we  append  the  following  from  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  of  September  20,  1918-: 

"ITow  close  a  junction  of  state  and  church,  in  contradic- 
tion to  the  fundamental  Idea  of  the  Unitetl  Stiites  of  Utter 
separation  of  church  and  state,  Is  being  effected  In  the  ap- 
proacliing  Joint  drive  for  war  work  funds,  becomes  the  morr< 
apparent  in  tlio  eyes  of  locil  observers  here,  of  conslderatloa 
ot  the  character  of  the  National  Roman  Catholic  War 
Council.  Tills  Is  the  organt7.atton  representluj;  Roman 
Catholic  war  work,  ■which  the  Government  has  asked  the 
seueral  piil>U<?.  Irrespective  of  creed,  to  help,  along  with 
liie  otlier  six  war  worit  organizations,  both  in  mnduetlos  the 
campaign  and  in  contributinB  to  It.  The  budget  Of  tl»e 
National  (Komaii)  C.itholic  War  Council,  which  the  Gov- 
crnineuC  !ias  approved  for  the  drive,  is  $30,000,000. 

"Tlie  National  (Homan)  Ciilliolic  War  Council,  as  has 
lieen  previously  mentioned  in  liiese  columns,  represents  tlie 
laerurchy  of  the  r.nman  Catholic  Church.  IVhen  It  stepped 
ill  to  represent  lUmi.TM  Ciitliolio  irilerests  in  de.llins  with  the 
t;overnnient  .nnd  tlio  public,  the  relutlnnship  with  flnveni'" 
mcnt  iind  public  passed  from  the  lay  element  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Churcli.  as  expressed  ia  the  Knights  of  Columbus. 
to  the  clerical  clement." 

A  mere  glance  at  the  New  World,  a  Eoman  Catholic 
weekly  publication  of  Chicago,  will  scr\-e  to  make  clear 
the  ecclesiastical  nature  of  the  council  w  hich  the  Gov- 
ernment aojcs  the  public  to  help.  For  instance  in  tha  . 
y'cw  World's  issue  of  September  15,  reporting  the  adop- 
tion of  the  joint  drive  plan,  may  be  found  these  words: 

"Following  the  announcentent  of  a  return  to  the  original 
plan  for  one  common  drive  for  all  the  war  welfare  organi- 
?.;it!ons  in  the  country,  Bishop  Peter  J.  Muldoon,  BIsh'>p 
Joseph  .Schrcm?,  Bishop  Patrick  J.  Ha.ves  and  Bishop  Wil- 
liam T.  Ruisell  compos[in?)  the  aOmlnistraiive  committee  of 
the  Nati'inal  I  ftoman)  Catli[>lic  AVar  Council,  issued  the 
following  sutemeat:"  etc. 

Also ; 

"The   Supreme   Koard   of   Di.-octors   of   the   Knights  of  ' 

C'^Iurabiis  met  in  i.'hi'.aso  l-.i?t  Sunday  for  a  spsvi-ji  £e.-si9n  : 

ralI(>U  by  ihe  S'iirr»;iie  i<ni?ht.  James  A.  Plahertr;  the  Rt.  i 

Kcv.    r.    J.    ^vy.'i'joa,    V.    D.,    rcprcicntiug    the    National  ; 
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(Konum)  Catholic  War  Coancil,  participated  la  the  dlicus- 
siooa  which  started  Sunday  uooa  aad  coutiaued  until  Moa- 
day  nooti,"  etc 

These'  have  one  mind. — Veise  13. 

'  AV.4.REING  AGAINST   CHRISTIANS 

*Trhese  shall  make  war  with  the  Lamb."  (Verse  14) 
The  Lamb  means  the  Lord,  with  his  faithful  followers. 
Why  should  the  •'beast"  make  war  on  inoffensive  Christ- 
ians? Jesus  answers:  "The  darkness  hateth  the  light". 
"  Yeare  the  light  of  the  world."  Thetrue  foUowersof  Jesus 
alone  teach  concerning  the  Messiah's  kingdom,  which  is 
displeasing  to  Satan  and  his  offspring.  In  support  of 
the  statement  that  the  "beast"  is  out  of  the  pit  and  his 
been  operating  since  1918,  we  submit  the  following : 

The  International  Bible  Students  Association  in  the 
latter  part  of  1917  and  the  first  part  of  1918  published 
and  distributed  to  many  subscribers  "The  Finished  Mys- 
tery", a  Bible  commentary  interpreting.  Revelation  and 
Ezekiel's  prophecy,  and  being  the  seventh  volume  of  a 
series  of  books  of  which  Pastor  Eussell  was  the  author 
and  which  he  began  thirty-three  years  before  the  uorld 
war.  The  book  exposes  the  "beast"  and  the  unrighteous 
clergy  by  publishing  these  prophetic  statements  and  their 
explanation.  Early  in  the  year  of  1918  a  tract,  "The 
Fadl  of  Babylon",  was  widely  distributed  in  Canada  and 
t*±6  United  States,  publishing  some  pertinent  facts  that 
'the  people  should  know  about  Christendom.  These  pub- 
lications angered  ccclesiasticism. 

In  January,  1918,  leading  clergj-men  of  Canada  called 
OB  the  civil  authorities  to  suppress  these  publications 
there.  IJpwarcls  of  GOO  clergymen  signed  a  petition,  ask- 
ing the  government  to  suppress  the  publications  of  (he 
International  Bible  Students  Association,  many  of  which 
had  been  in  existence  and  used  by  Bible  Students  for 
more  than  thirty  years. 

The  result  was  an  order  in  council  by  the  Canadian 
authorities  making  it  a  crin\e  punishable  by  fine  and 
imprisonment  to  have  in  possession  any  of  the  Bililcs, 
Diblc  studies,  or  other  literature  of  the  International 
Bible  Students  Association. 

Roger  W.  Babson,  statistician  for  big  business  of 
Wall  Street  in  a  special  letter  of  January  27,  1020, 
discloses  the  interest  of  big  business  in  the  unlioly 
trinity,  saying: 

"Tli^^^lue  of  onr  inve.^tments  rlcpcnilr;  not  nn  the  strensth 
of  our  banks,  but  rather  upon  tlic  strcnjiU  of  our  churches. 
The  underpaid  preachers  of  the  nation  are  the  men  upon 
wlinm  we  really  are  'Ifpeiidins  ralher  than  the  vveU-pMid 
tawj-ers.  bankers  and  broker.".  The  r»!i;lon  of  the  onm- 
muiiitj'  is  .really  the  bulwnrk  of  our  Invpsiment*.  .Kni\  when 
we  coosidir  thit^'only  l.'i'c  of  rlie  people  hold  sec^ririos  of 
any  kind  and  lei^s  thnn  3%  hold  enoush  to  pay  an  ini.->.m<> 
t:'.\-,  the  fiiportanca  of  the  churches  becompdi  even  more 
evidpnL 

"For  otir  o^^'n  «ake=.  for  otir  ohildrfT'^  ?;ike5.  for  the 
nation's  s.nke.  lor  its  business  men  ;;et  h«"ninri  the  ohiiri-hes 
.ind  their  preirher?  1  Net-er  m'nd  if  rh":"  nr*  not  povfei  r, 
ne\er  inind  if  their  thenlp-x  ::s  out  of  r^ri^e.  Thi.'i  on!'  rr'^nns 
Lhat  were   they  cilicient    ihey   ^oajd   do    ■'cry   muck   inoro. 


The  safety  of  all  we  have  la  due  to. tie  dinrches,  even  la 
their  iirvsfut  laefficicnt  and  inactive  state.  By  all  that  w« 
liold  dear,  let  us  from  this  very  day  give  more  time,  money 
and  thf>i;;lit  to  the  churches  of  our  city,  for  upon  these  taa 
value  of  all  we  own  ultimately  depends!" 

Most  of  the  newspapers,  being  controlled  by  big 
business,  do  not  publish  the  tnith,  because  the  unholy 
trinity  forbids  them  to  publish  it.  This  e-vplains  why 
Bible  Students  are  misrepresented  and  why  so  little  ii 
said  by  the  press  when  they  are  unjustly  and  wietedly 
persecuted..  This  is  why  the  press  in  general  remained 
silent  and  failed  to  protest  against  the  conspiracy  fonn- 
ulated  by  agents  of  the  Department  of  Jtistice  against 
some  defenseless  Christians,  resulting  in  their  incarcet- 
ation  moie.  than  a  year  atid  a  half  after  the  war. 

GOLD   MEDALS   FOB  PERSECmOKa 

Under  the  reign  of  the  Eoman  Emperior  Diocletian 
(A.  D.  303-313),  there  was  a  great  persecution  of  Ckrist- 
iara.  Hundreds  of  thousands  sufered  violent  deaths. 
"Coins  were  struck  and  inscriptions  set  up  recording  the 
fact  tl'.at  Christian  superstition  was  now  utterly  eztersu- 
natcd." — ilcClintock  and  Strong's  Encyclopedia, 

Gold  medals  were  bestowed  upon  those  who  partici- 
pated in  St.  BartholomeVs  massacre,  August,  1573. 
"Medals  commemorative  of  the  event  were  also  coined 
in  the  Vatican  in  the  papal  mint  by  order  of  the-  Pope. 
One  of  these  is  now  on  exhibition  in  Memorial  Hall, . 
Philadelphia." 

The  giving  of  medals. for  persecuting,  has  not. per- 
ished from  the  earth  with  the  coming  of  tha  light  of 
the  Twentieth  Century.  The  Brooklyn  Daili/  Ettgls,  One 
of  the  mouthpieces  of  eccIeEiasticism,  in  ita  iasoe  ol 
August  21,  1918,  contained  the  following:      ■ 

"BUCHNER   GETS   GOLD   MEt».\IJ" 

"When  .\-<isistant  Cnltcd  States  District  Attorney  Charles 
.7.  Buihrer  took  up  the  iavestisation  letidlnjj  to  the  arrest 
and  c-onviction  of  the  Russellltea,  Chief  Deputy  Marshal 
AVillicni  H.  I'arry  said  to  him:  'Charlie,  if  you  conrlct 
those  people  I  will  jlve  yon  a  me<lal'.  Mr.  Bochner  p«l(J 
little  attenlluti  to  the  remark.  TU»  'tnedal'  arrived  today. 
It  M-as  a  sold  bad^e,  bearing  ttie  coat-ot-arms  of  the  United 
Ist.Ttos  and  the  words  'Charles  J,  Buchner,  Assistant  United 
St.Tt's  .X.uomoy,  Eastern  District,  New  Torf ,  on  it  'Pretty 
vliUo  of  Bill,  hey3'  he  asked  today  ot  all  t*  whom  he 
bho\\ed   Uie  badge.'* 

Who  paid  for  the  medal,  and  who  authorized  the- use 
of  the  IJnited  States  eoat-of-arms  oa  this  gold  medal 
presented  by  one  Roman  Catholio  to  another  for  his 
efforts  in  the  prosecution  of  the  Russellites  wiU  make 
an  interesting  story  when  all  the  facts  are  published. 

Tlic  true  foUowers  of  Christ  have  never  feared,  bo's" 
sr'cr,  because  of  persecutions. 

DESTrST    OF    THE    WHOHB 

The-  Tapal  Chcrch  dcfjgnatca  herself  ths  "llothcr 
Church".  The  Revelator  de5i;:rrats3  her  "^the  mother  of 
Viitrl-ot;''.  Tt  ^"s  Para'-"  that  first  iovr.-jd  haTids  with 
the  po!;;;^,!!  antj  fin.incial  priutr;  in  t;:?  p?r;tC'ilioa  oi 
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Christinns.  Her  Uausiiters,  the  unfaitluEul  so-called  Prote'?- 
tant  clergy  and  assotiutes,  have  now  become  ii  part  of  clie 
unduiste  ettlesiastical  arransetnent,  Ulienise  Joinir,;  liniKla 
nith  woiiUJy  orsanuatious.  TUa  other  two  elementa  formins 
the  unholy  alliance  hava  no  love  for  tlielr  etfL-Ieslastical 
"sister"  HCd  wh*ti  !ii?r  usefulness  ceuaes  they  v.iU  tast  her 
off,  as  the  Revelator  indicate;?,  sayias:  "These  t-hall  hate  the 
whore,  and  slinll  nulie  her  tlcsolate  and  naked,  and  shall  er,t 
her  Cesh,  and  bam  her  with  Sre.  For  Clod  hath  put  in  their 
hearts  to  fuUUI  bis  ivill,"  (Verse  18)  When  the  nther 
clemeuls  realize  that  ectloslaaticlsni  is  the  more  reprehen- 
sible for  the  unjiatls'actory  conditions,  they  v.ill  turn  upon 
ecclesiastic  ism  and  rend  Iter.  God  foreknew  the  0(!urs^e  ot 
Satan  and  these  iinrishteoiis  systems.  He  torelcnew  (lie 
unholy  alliance  would  he  formed  for  the  purpose  of  <;nr.iit\Kt- 
ins  and  controlling  the  common  people  and  he  iuis  foretold 
thct  these  false  .eystcmis  .sh.-dl  pcrisJi,  that  the  coninnn  people 
may  lie  released  antl  God's  kingdom  established  for  il-.a  bless- 
ing of  all  maukiniL 

WILL  ARMAGEDDON  BE  AVnXiTED? 

Prophetically,  the  battle  of  Armaseddoh  pictured  ^reaC 
tribulation  upon  the  contcadins  forces  of  earth  In  the  linal 
stimil  to  be  made  by  Satan  and  his  asencicsi,  niei-e  la  ?cn- 
ernl  unrest  tftrmtchout  the  world,  and  Satan  Hsaia  resorts 
to  his  political  trick  to  induce  strife  and  wntlict  between  the 
unholy  alliance,  i.  o.,  big  ljusi[iess,  uii.-irrupuloas  potitici.in.i 
and  etcieslastlcisra  on  one  side,  the  radical  element  of  man- 
kind on  tJie  opjiosiite  side.  Ectleslaalicism.  wlilch  in  fact  is 
a  part  of  the  unholy  aliiaace,  poses  ns  the  savior  of  (ho 
world,  while  big  business  ami  unscrupulous  xx'li'icians 
assume  a  sanctimonioti.-i  urlitude  by  supportins  eci.'le>iiasti- 
ciKm.  This  unholy  aliiance  misrepresents  the  ■.•ominou  peoiile 
and  particularly  the  radical  element  thereof,  soadhiR  thcni 
on  to  revolution  by  calling  tlwm  revolutionists.  The  raa.iter 
political  tnind  tiehiml  the  scene,  Satnn,  takes  this  course  for 
the  purpoj*  of  frishteninj  the  order-Iovinp  ones  cf  the 
common  people  into  crclc»iastici»in,  and  lo  the  .<'U|)!mrt  of 
the  i:nlioI,v  jilliance.  hi-.pins  thereby  still  to  control  ihe 
common  people.  Both  of  the  old  political  parties  are  dom- 
inated by  the  unholy  trinity,  vn  wiiichBver  siile  win?,  Satan 
is  in  control  and  the  foaimoii  people  su.'i'ei'.  I.!l;e  as  his 
scheme  concerning  tiio  t'"re::cli  IJevoluflon  failed,  acrahi 
Satan's  political  tricl\  is  doomed  to  failure.  The  hri^ht 
shining  of  the  Lord'.s  truth  now  (hie  will  make  abjrtive 
Satau's  bCheiuof. — -  Tlie^-ialoniaiis  1:  3. 

liod  foreknew  and  I'oretold  tiie  formation  of  this  tiiih'-!y 
alliance  and  foretold  the  result.  In  his  Word  lie  lays  down 
llio  alternative  to  the  powers  that  te,  the  uidmly  .nil lance, 
viz..  to  heed  his  remeily  or  take  the  rc^porl^ii3ility  of  hrlncinj 
on  the  ;re:U  hatilo  of  Armi'.5e<Id<in.  liy  lieedin^  tlie  tllvino 
rrmedy  Armuseddon  could  be  a>erted.  ype:i!;ins  through  his 
prophet,  (loil  uses  the  ini mural  Jc;".i>bel  to  picturp  Ihe  presi-'nt 
unchaste  ecclesiastical  systems,  and  thf>  hou^e  of  Ahah,  Iier 
uitiawful  con.*ort.  ro  picture  tho  otlicra  of  the  unholy  allianc". 
Intllis  contiecti<iii  lie  i^srs  Jehu  to  pirture  a  furious  a>vl 
i".  ift-actins  people,  th<>  radic.Tl  eloniput  of  an  outrascil  com- 
mon [leople.  anil  wliirii  hy  riie  moulh  of  aiiotlier  prophet  lie 
dpsirnate:-;  ss  'the  T.rrd's  army  to  c;.:rcute  his  nord'.— 'J 
Kin?s  0:  l-'^l;  Jcel  2:  !1. 

i;laoh  in  the  great  antitypicai  Armn^f^dd-^n. 

5y5'pms  V.  ill  lie  'Miictly  ■.■t--'>po»^.-il,i(»,  hr'^nu-^? 
Micy  sf»fi:'d  have  known  hcrtPr  and  inf.irr,'f>d  rt^e  orh!'r<. 
Thrfrtirh  hi.5  propiiet  (/iiW  rii.-jkos  'i(y,ii-  bow  the  ;-",it  rnndi.  t 
ciijld  be  aviii.i.'i!.  i.Iiel  ■.':l--l-'il  TVcn  tiiir-j-ii  tho  v^ii/.-. 
pr^'-rilvjt  ;■..'*  -ho'A.^  i['.:;r  if  '!i«  liicino  rcr?t'><ty  i<  r.r>r  hP'-'^Jp;! 
i  dtid    iud'cLi'-Cj    ih.Lt    it    '■\  ;1L    tiot   be    litxikU ' .    Uo    uill    liarn 
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show  bis  favor  toward  the  common  people  and  csercise  Ilia 
power  as  pictured  by  and  through  the  e.Tperiences  ot  Jehu; 
and  fae  great  coutlict  of  Armageddon  so  vividly  pictured  tu 
the  .Scriplurea  will  follow. — Joel  'J:  1-17. 

Would  that  the  ciergy  could  see  themselves  as  pictured 
by  the  divine  prophets  a:ul  hasten  to  obey  the  divine  Injuno 
tlon  by  ivithdrawinR  fi-ora  the  unholy  alliance  ant!  by  teach- 
ins  the  people  the  trutli,  r-nd  by  advising  big  business  and 
prufesKlonul  politicians  to  deal  honestly  and  fairly  wltll  tli» 
lieiiple!  \Vould  that  the  clergy  might  seize  this  great  oppor- 
tu.iity  and  thu.s  n\  ert  great  sufierins  umons  the  people  (  TLa 
anoiiitlns  of  .lehti  siiows  the  c-ommlsston  given  to  a  furlottS,  i 
swift-actiuR,  radical  element  of  the  ooinraon,  outraged,  Ions- 
siilYerliis  people,  to  inflict  cbastisemeiit  upon  the  antltypleal 
Jezebel  and  her  unlawful  conwirts.  IVe  plead  tcitk  fAff 
clCTQ'j,  the  leaders  nf  ctxUsiaftliism,  the  financial  princes 
mid  Kmcrupttlotta  politU-iana  Co  avert  this  fearful  auffering 
0/  man  kin  i. 

Thus  the  faefs  cl&nrly  shotv  that  Satan,  amblttnus  from 
the  lime  of  Kdeti  for  dominion  and  control  of  manbiad  has 
worked  various  policieal  an«!  fraudulent  sclicmes  to  control 
the  human  race.  He  has  blinded  men,  orsanized  systems. 
s\iH\  pitteii  one  class  as.ninst  another  for  this  puriJO**-  H» 
is  now-  inakInK  his  llnal  ilMperate  attempt  to  deceive  the- 
pcoi'lc  and  further  keep  tliem  under  control;  but  Satan's 
empire  in  crumblinr.  The  old  order  of  tliinKs  has  ended  and 
is  payslns  mva.v.  The  Ifcsslah  is  putting  things  in  order  for 
li!«  ffreat  kingdom.  The  terrible  day  of  Cod's  venseance  la 
at  hand — the  dark  iii^ht  wtiich  preceilcs  the  dawning  of  ti 
new-  and  blessed  order  in  which  nuiuklnd  shall  be  blessed 
boyoud  Llieir  hopea  or  Cipcctatious.  •  -''^ 

TlIK  CI1BISTI.V.VS  ATTITUDE 

In  this  hour  of  controvers-y  amonj  the  elements  of  eartb 
it  behooves  the  tjbrlstian  to  ksep  bis;  ticurt  pure  and  hold 
hiuisclf  aloof  from  r.Il  controversies,  to  avoid  all  violence, 
antl  to  live  in  "peai-e  with  all  men,  and  Imllness,  without 
which  none  .-^bail  see  the  Lord'.  It  is  ttie  blesse<l  prlvilese  ot 
tt-.e  Christian  now,  havir.K  a  position,  by  virtue  of  his  favor 
frnm  the  Irfird,  more  elevated  thnn  Hint  of  the  world,  tn  pro- 
claim ihe  :lad  tidin-rs  of  peace  and  saivr.tion,  pointing  to  tha 
srcat  KiiiK  of  kinss  who  will  lirins  order  our  of  chaos  and 
fainil  the  desire  of  all  nations.— Isaiah  32:7. 

r'ART  ill 

THE  URAXD  riNALB 

GOD  has  promit:erl  that  he  will  cause  the  wrath  of  man  to 
praise  him.     In  Ills  own  due  time  lie  will  cause  all  the 
iiiju.^tice  and  iinrishteousf-C-s  practiced  upon  manlsind^ 
to  testify  to  the  baneful  effects  ot  sin  and  to  magnify  his  owa 
plan  of  snlvii;iori  in  the  minds  of  order-iovins  ones. 

Man's  extremity  is  God's  opportunity.  One  .Vmerlcafa 
s'atesmcn  has  recently  said;  '•('iviiizafion  is  Ktas^rins  oa 
tl-e  brink  of  chaos".  Tndeod,  .\rmaseddon  will  mark  the 
dire  cxticmity  of  mankind.  Wiien  man's  schemes  hava 
failed  and  lie  is  ihoroushly  humbled,  then  and  not  until  then 
\^iil  the  hauclity  ot  earth  lie  in  a  proper  conditiotj  ot  heart 
attri  mind  to  receive  the  lile^sinss  of  the  I-oril.  God  has 
li?i-mitied  this  wounding  and  .suffering  of  mankind  that  the 
i-i,-»  inistit  he  thoroicrlily  healed  a:;d  delivered  from  the 
!r  n'lac;o  nf  sin  nnd  dpiith.  Satan  I'lis  lilind^'l  fh**  minds  of 
lb"  people  to  iheir  "wn  rights  and  privilei'.^s.  r2  r'ortnrhian.^ 
I:  il  nut  afcr  The  ircat  time  ot  tmuhle  StiLin  will  be 
-•vt!-ninpil.  thiit  he  miy  ilecoi\e  the  pofples  no  more.  The  . 
'•r;:!ni;!ation  (^f  evil  tysterns  will  tint  ,T;ain  he  possible. 
•  Kcvelation  .'3:  4)     Then  man,  with  the  eyas  of  hU  under- 
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ttanding  opeced,  will  t^  free  to  accept  the  blessings  Go<i 
lias  ia  etore  for  him. — Isaiah  35 ;  1  - 10. 

DESIRE  OP  ALL  NATIONS 

Since  the  (Jars  of  Eden  man's  desire  has  been  to  hare  life, 
liberty  and  happfnecis;  to  have  a  ffovernment  of  rlshteoos- 
ness  operated  for  the  blessing  of  all.  Such  a  ;ovemment  la 
not  only  possible,  bat  absolutely  certain,  and  la  even  at  the 
,,  door.  However,  before  it  comes  the  present  uarisbteous 
systems  must  pass  away  and  the  Lord  gives  warning  through 
*■  '  bl8  Word  and  messHge  Ibat  this  new  onler  of  tbtnga  would 
be  established  without  the  fearful  trouble  if  the  unrighteotis 
would  turn  to  righteousness.  But  !\s  lie  Indicates,  his  warn- 
ing win  be  disregarded  and  the  overthrow  of  Christendom 
will  result  tn  a  great  time  of  trouble,  and  then  the  blessings 
of  the  Lord  wilt  come.  (Matthetr  i4 :  21,  22)  But  how  shall 
It  come,  you  ask?  From  the  hour  when  the  angels  announcet^ 
tlie  birth  of  the  babe  Jeaus  until  now  some  hare  told  the 
sweet  story.  Briefly  we  tell  It  here  again,  that  the  Sad, 
broken-hearted  may  b«  comforted  and  may  take  courage  now 
and  rejoice. 

Adam,  the  perfect  man  in  Eden,  sinned  and  wa«  sentence<l 
to  death,  the  Judgment  being  executed  by  depriviiiar  liim  of 
the  blessiiss  of  the  garden  of  the  liord  and  causing  him  to 
subsist  upon  the  inipure  food  of  the  Imperfect  earth.  While 
undergolns  the  sentence  of  death  all  his  children  were  be- 
gotten and  horn ;  hence  all  inherited  sickness.  Imperfection, 
and  none  was  perfect,  but  all  dying  as  sincers. — Psalm  31: 
5 :  Itomans  5 ;  12. 
V  ..  God  purposed  from  the  beginning  to  redeem  and  restore 
man  to  his  original  state  of  perfection.  To  this  end  he 
promised  that  by  "the  seed  of  Abraham  all  families  of  the 
earth  should  be  bleased."  The  keynote  to  the  blessing  Is  "the 
seed  of  promise"  which  is  Christ  ,the  Jlessiah,  (Oalatlans 
3:8,  18,  27-29)  The  blessing  promised  is  life,  liberty  and 
happiness  in  a  state  of  perpetual  peace.  '•The  seed  of 
promise"  Is  but  another  name  for  the  royal  family  of  heaven, 
the  tlngly  ruling  class.  This  seed  of  promise  Satan  and  his 
seed  have  endeavored  to  destroy.  Tliero  has  been  a  warfare 
between  the  two  aeetti  for  ages  and  the  final  conflict  Is  now 
on  and  the  victory  is  certain. — Rerelation  17;  14, 

Being  under  the  coademnacion,  all  sinners,  man  mu.^t  first 
be  re<leemeil  from  that  condemnation  before  being  blessed. 
Jesus  became  the  great  Redeemer  of  all  inen,  of  which  re- 
demption all  must  know  In  due  time.  ( Hebrews  2 :  0,  10 :  1 
Timothy  2:^-0)  Ttalsed  from  the  dead,  Jesus  ascended 
into  hea^-en.  all  r<iwer  being  granted  unto  him.  (Matthew 
■JS:1S)  At  Pentecost  the  selection  of  the  remaining  mcmt«r3 
of  the  "seed  to  promise"  l>egan. 

The  names  "bride  of  Christ",  the  "church"  and  the  "body 
of  Christ"  are  also  spplie<l  to  those  who  will  be  associated 
wiih  .Tesus  in  his  glorious  rei^.  Mans  efforts  to  Cstr.hllsh 
a  perfect.  Ideal  so^"ernnicnt,  and  forever  live  in  peace  nud 
happiness  have  failed.  It  couid  not  bo  otiiem  ise.  .Sucli  a 
sovemaient  must  have  a  perfect  jovenior.  When  the  t)r.b»? 
Je^ns  was  bom  at  B»thlehem  the  sons  of  liod  jhouted  fir 
joy  Tind  the  heavenly  boit  iang,  ■Glor.v  to  Cod  ia  the  Hi;li- 
est,  on  ciirih  peace  and  ^oivl  will  I'jw.ird  men".  Thi'y 
rejnfced  (Seca'ijc  t!ic  Hcttvrr'f'r  "f  m:w.  .ind  bp  who  r-.'v-'ulil 
be  the  great  Coverrnr,  ct^taMioh  a  nr.-tVot  .cjovpyi^m-Tit  "n 
earth  anfftbriuc  r?ar«,  life  and  hap(i'>if-:.5  to  :i;f.  ^ras  born. 
Of  him  the  prophet  \rr<-i<^:  "!'or  u.ito  iia  a  <liild  is  ixr'i. 
unto  us  a  son  ii  ?tvea  and  the  soverTpriit  -^liai'.  be  upoa  hlo 
shoulder:  and  hia  n«m«  ■■hall  h"  rallfl  ■'.\>n'l?rri;t.  C":;> 
scUor.  the  Qii:;bty  OOfl.  t'.v  c- rrla£i:r.;  I'a'li'-r.  -ht?  Prir.:° 
of  Peace.  Oi  '!:e  incrcs-P  of  hi.-  S'-'-'^rriP'.rr.t  aivl  pe.i'-"  ::;-•-'' 
•hall  be  Q'.i  end,  upon  tiia  Uircce  oi  L'lvid,  aad  ^i^'ea  '.iio 


tlngdom,  to  order  It.  and  to  estabiish  it  with  judgment  and 
with  Justice,  from  henceforth  even  forever.  The  zeal  of  the 
Lord  of  hosts  will  perform  this."— Isaiah  ->:<},  T. 

For  the  coming  of  that  righteous  government,  for  tha 
establishment  of  that  kingdom  Jesus  told  his  followers  to 
erer  pray  unUl  It  be  establLshed.  He  commissioned  hU 
disciples  to  go  Into  all  the  world  and  preach  to  tne  peopl* 
of  that  coming  kingdom.  All  truly  consecrated  members  of 
his  charcli  have  been  commissioned  to  proclaim  the  s;im« 
message  as  his  ambassadors.  And  while-  some  have  been 
so  doing  Satan  has  Bought  to  destroy  them.  Many  have  been 
seduced  by  Satan  to  teach  a  contrary  message  and  to  jotii 
m  persecuting  the  members  of  the  "seed  of  promise".  Had 
the  clergy  been  faithful  and  taoght  that  glorious  message  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  they  would  not  have  fallen,  and  would 
have  averted  great  trouble.  The  Lord  foreknew  and  foretold 
the  falling  away  of  many  from  being  his  falthftU  followers 
and  likewise  foretold  that  great  distress  would  com»  Upon 
the  oattons  and  In  that  time  of  distress  his  kingdom  would 
ba  set  np.  Thanks  be  to  God,  that  day  Is  now  at  hand,  and 
the  troublous  conditions  which  are  wrecking  tha  old  order 
will  soon  end  and  will  make  way  for  the  new.  In  a  few 
brief  years  the  blessed  conditions  will  begin — hence  miilioia 
now  living  will  never  die. 

His  kingdom  once  established,  wrong-doing  will  not  be 
permtcted :  his  righteous  Judgments  shall  be  In  the  earth. 
and  then  ,nll  will  learn  to  do  right.  The  ting,  the  Messiah, 
win  commr.nd  the  troublous  storms  to  cease  and  the  wares 
thereof  will  be  stiUeil  and  then  die  people  will  be  "glad 
because  they  be  quiet:  so  he  brlngeth  them  unto  their 
desired  haven".— Psalm  107:29,  30. 

Tlien  will  follow  "times  of  refreshing"  and  blessing.  The 
crippled,  lame  and  hnlt  will  be  made  well  and  strong;  the 
eyes  of  the  blind  will  be  made  to  see  and  deaf  ears  to  bean 
— Isaiah  35. 

Ail  the  dead  shall  come  forth  (John  5:28-30)  and  the 
"times  of  restitution  of  all  things"  will  be  progressing  and 
continue  until  every  one  has  enjoyed  a  full,  fair  opportunity 
for  the  blessings  of  life,  liberty  and  happiness.  (Acts  3: 10- 
21 )  All  who  refuse  the  proffered  blessing  will  be  destroyed. 
.All  «ho  are  willing  to  receive  and  obey  the  righteous  laws  of 
his  ting<!i)m  will  be  restored  to  perfect  manhood  and  to  these 
the  great  King  will  say:  "Come,  ye  blessed  of  my  Father, 
Inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for  you  from  the  foundation  of 
the  world".  .\  thousand  years  this  reconstruction  wort  will 
continue,  durlns^  which  time  the  earth  will  be  made  beautiful 
be.vond  the  description  of  human  tongue.  The  old  man  will 
become  yojng.  and  the  babe  a  full  grown  man — all  made 
perfect.  Per.ce  will  always  prevail,  every  one  will  be  happy. 
All  will  have  liberty  and  life  everlasting,  and  all  peoples 
wlU  reji;ice.    Then 

"They  shall  walk  mid  the  trees  by  the  river 

■Witli  Ibe  fricEila  tity  Save  lovod  by  tlicir  side." 

.Uid  there  will  l3e  no  more  parting  of  lored  ones.  For 
.such  a  klnsdora,  such   a  King,  for  such  a  Sa\-lor,  it  ii  a 

glorious  prlvn;?s  to  suffer  and  die. 

r.ookiTig  by  faith  to  that  glorious  ticse,  we  can  see  the 
people  in  great  tnultituder^  assemble  to  do  homage  to  tho 
Lord  and  to  Jcliovah.  The  earth  is  filled  with  music  ot 
turpa.'-.-inj  twceino^.  The  birds  w-iu  loin  in  the  song  and 
O'.-O'i  rl-c-  inanimate  ttilngs  of  nature  will  make  harmonious 
s'Min'J.  '  r=aim  1)0: '0-1.31  TIlk  T'cndcrful  chorus  wiu  rije 
Iron  <?jrih  lo  h?nvon  ar.d  by  the  an;c!a  be  waftid  bacU"  to 
p.:;'th  .T;jin  until  every  creature  in  Iiearco  and  ia  e-arlh 
.\  iil  be  .^iiv^inr. 
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Golden  Opportunity 


"Tftc  Finished  Mystery:"  Nearly  everyone  knows  sometliing  about  this  famous 
work  Tvhicli  explains  every  verse  of  the  Bible  prophecies  of  Eevelatioii  and  Ezekiel 
and  which  throws  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  coaditious  now  prevalent  in  the  vorld. 


This  book  ■nas  made  doubly  famous  by  the  fact 
that  its  publishers,  seveCi  ChriEtian  mpn.  were 
each  sentenced  (o  efjlity  rears  imprisonment 
under  the  so-called  Espionajo  Act.  Later  they 
were  released,  their  judgments  being  reversed. 


It  Taa  not  the  object  of  this  work  to  interfere 
with  the  Government ;  for  it  was  -srrilten  before 
this  eountry  entered  the  war.  Its  object  was 
and  is  to  explain  prophecies  which  bear  on  the 
troublous  affairs  of  this  present  hour. 


"Milliona  Now  Living  Will  Never  Die:"  This  is  the  marrow  of  tlie  mcssase  of  hope  row 
due  to  a  Hai-ncyry  aiid  revolution-racked  world.     Everlasting  human  life  on  a  perfect  earth! 


k  ovist  serious  proclamation  built  on  Bible  facts, 
as  abiio'lantly  set  forth  on  the  r^?o^  "f  this 
n>pi;irkalile  little  norU:  showing  Uint  ■"•?  ;ii-o  cicii 
non  liviii-  ill  i)io  end  of  the  age.  ;;i\i.l  in  ilio  '■tinn^ 
of    trouble,    iUcU    aa    \vii3   not   since    iliore    "  us   a 


nation,"  sjjoken  of  by  Jesns  In  his  great  rTiphoey 
of  Mtitltiew  Ct.  There  tbc  llu.'-ter  said:  '"If  tho-.c 
•  l.iys  ncre  not  shoi-tPiieJ.  there  wouW  bo  no  flOsh 
tiivcd" — Impljin;  that  sume  would  live  throu;tl  Uie 
trouble  auci  ue\er  Uie. 


Special   Offer 

trflr  bJ-wiTir^.  (He  dfiiioT-«xposfrab«"W- 
let,  ZP.'i  The  tj;«tdcn    Aj'?.  for  ooe  >-c«r. 


"Talking  u:iik  the  Dead:"  N'-'t   spiritist  prc.p,i;;intla.  hut  tells   what 
the  Bible  sa<"s  aljout  these  communications   from    tiie   unbecu   worlU. 
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International  Bible  Students  Association,  12 1  Columbia  Hg'ts,  Brooklyn,  N.  V. 


[Supplement  to  Thb  Qolpbit  Age,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  iaaue  of  September  29;  1920.] 


[Thb  Golden  Aoe  reproduces  the  protest  below,  because  its  subject  matter  ia  particularly  germane  to  the 
Otmtents  of  this  issue.  The  libel  cited  in  the  following  lines  was  copied  and  played  up  by  the  Brooklyn  DaHy 
£aglt  in  a  pxomineut  position  of  its  issue  of  Augiist  35,  1930  j  and  was  also  run  in  less  oonapicuoua  way  by 
other  papers  in  the  northern  states  of  the  Unionj  and  in  parts  of  Canada.] 

AnD  ry^T:  cnr  malicious  libel  of  bible  students 
i  ivw  1  Ho  1 1  induced  by  maddened  clergy 

The  following  evidence  tends  to  show  that  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  clergy  of  Can- 
ada, angered  by  the  continuous  telling  of  truth  that  hurts  by  the  International  Bible  Students 
Association,  have  again  inveigled  the  high  government  officials  into  departing  from  their  public 
duty  and  into  using  their  office  to  circulate,  at  the  people's  expense,  a  wanton  and  malicious 
libel  against  the  citizens  who  belong  to  that  religious  body. 

Knowing  that  what  the  Bible  Students  say  about  them  in  "The  Finished  Mysterjr"  and  in 
Tkb  Goujen  Age  is  true,  and  seeking  to  divert  attention  from  their  own  unenviable  position^  the 
Canadian  clergy  have  influenced  the  Department  of  Labour  to  insert  the  name  of  the  International 
Bible  Students  in  a  list  of  alleged  revolutionary  and  anarchistic  organizations  in.  an  official 
pamphlet  published  at  Ottawa  in  August,  1920,  wherein  the  statement  is  made  that  the  organ-, 
izations  named  "propose  to  make  over  our  economic  system  by  forcible  means".  This  state- 
'  ment'  has  been  given  wide  circulation  by  the  press. 

That  the  statement  is  a  malicious  libel  as  respects  the  International  Bible  Students  is 
apparent  when  it  is  remembered  that  during  the  recent  war  the  leaders  of  that  organization 
■were  derided  by  the  clergy  everywhere  as  being  "peace  advocates^';  and  they  were  finally 
thrown  into  pri.«on  on  the  charge  that  their  book,  "The  Finished  Mystery,"  was  opposed  to 
violence.  The  clergj-  exerted  their  influence  to  keep  them  in  prison  but  did  not  succeed,  the 
American  government  by  its  own  motion  eventually  dismissing  all  charges.  Xow  the  same 
clergy  element  would  have  the  people  believe  that  these  Bible  Students  have  been  transformed 
over  night  into  u-icked  plotters  preparing  to  take  up  arms  and  to  employ  force  to  overthrow 
the  economic  system. 

The  fact  is  the  Tnternat'onal  Bible  Students  is  an  organization  of  Chri.«:tian  men  and  women 
who  sincerely  strivf'  to  follow  in  tlip  footsteps  of  Christ  Jesus.  They  are  not  against  hut 
obedient  to  "the  powers  that  he",  as  tlio  Bible  commands;  and  tlioir  aims  and  activities  are 
spiritual,  not  political.  They  consistontly  oppose  the  political  and  secular  tendency  of  the 
modern  cler.2:>-  who  attempt  to  mix  rclicion  and  state,  to  the  injury  of  both.  Bible  Students 
«4e&m  it  a  duty  to  make  clear  thoir  position  before  the  world. 

The  following  letter  of  .Tnil??*'  .T,  F.  Bnthcrfoj-d,  President  of  the  International  Bible  Students 
Association,  was  sent  to  the  Canadian  Department  of  Labour  in  protest  against  this  unwar- 
ranted libelous  attack: 

(over) 


PROTEST  BY  PBESIDENT  OF  INTERNATIQ^ML  BIBLE   STUDENTS  ASSOCIATIO>J' 

Pepairttrreiit  of  Labour,  '  Loiulon,  Enjrlarnl 

■■  Ottawa,  Ontario^  Canada  iNeptembt'T  13Hi,   1020-     ■ 

Sirs'."  •  '  '  (By  ilareonigram) 

In  ai  pamphlet  issued  uniler  your  imprint,  dated  August,  1020,  and  distributed  to  public  chanaels 
of  iniorniation,  you  have  grossly  misinformed  the  workers  and  general  public  of  Canada,  and,  measure- 
tbly,  of  the  United  States,  regarding  the  nature  and  activities  of  the  International  Bible  Students  Asso- 
dation,  of  which  I  am  the  President.  / 

I  have  reference  to  your  statement  on  pages  13  and  14  of  pamphlet  entitled  "Information  Eespecting^ 
the  Russian  Soviet  System  and  Its  Propaganda  in  North  America",  reading  as  follows: 

"Various  organlzntlons  !n  Canada  are  spreading  socialistic  propaganda;  the  promoters  and  leaders  In 
moat  iostances  tnowing  full  well  that  they  are  wilfully  misleading  many  honest-Intentloned  clttzeaa  by 
the  various  disguises  under  which  their  ulms  are  cloaked. 

"Among  the  numerous  organizations  referred  to  may  be  named  the  following: 

"International  Bll)le  Students"     Etc..  Etc 

Quite  to  the  contrary  oi  tliis  statepient,  our  Association  was  founded  in  1881  "for  the  promotion  of 
Chrigtian  knowledge,  orally  and  by  printed  page";  and  all  of  its  activities  have  been  consistently  directed- 
toward  the  furtherance  of  those  endis. 

Neither  our  organization  as  such,  nor  the  individual  members  of  it,  are  in  favor  of  violeBoe.  Fuitlier 
than  that,  this  Association  is  in  unanimous  opposition  to  violence  in  all  forms,  as  can  be  abundantly  attested  by 
its  literature  and  by  the  neighbors,  fellow  workmen,  and  fellow  citizens  of  its  members. 

Your  statements  that  we  are  "spreading  socialistic  propaganda"  and  that  we  are  "wilfully  mialeadr 
ing  many  honest-intentioned  citizens"  by  "disguises"  under  which  our  "aims  are  cloaked"  are  too  grossly 
and  palpably  false  to  be  overlooked. 

Either  you  have  been  misled  into  issuing  this  portion  of  your  pamphlet  through  dense  ignorance  of  the 
facts  (in  which  case  both  writer  and  publishers  are  guilty  of  criminal  negligence)  or  you  have  deliberately 
and  wickedly  perverted  the  facts  respecting  a  purely  religious  organization.  In  either  case  the  published 
perversion  of  facts  is  libel. 

Rather  than  assume  that  the  public  officials  of  a  great  Dominion  would  purposely  lend  themselves  to 
activities  so  base,  we  prefer  to  thinfc  that  you  have  been  inveigled  into  cooperation  with  the  efforts  and 
evident  scheme  of  a  maddened  clergy  to  persecute  loyal  citizens  because  they  are  'non-conformisf  ■,  and 
non-sectarian. 

Clerics  and  clerical  haiigers-on  have  long  opposed  our  religious  activities;  not  willing  to  rely  upon 
the  Word  of  God  for  the  establishment  of  their  doctrines  and  practices,  but  seeking  rather  by  misrepre- 
sentations to  arouse  public  opinion  and  to  call  in  the  civil  power  against  us. 

We  believe  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ  as  the  divinely  appointed  means  for  adjusting  all  human  diffi- 
culties and  for  the  fulfilling  of  every  human  need.  Every  one  who  has  prayed  Our  Lord's  Prayer  believes  it; 
or  else  is  a  hypocrite.  We  believe  that  Jehovah  will  establish  his  own  power  in  his  own  way  and  time,  but  uot 
by  violence  on  our  part  or  on  the  part  of  any  of  his  faithful  followers,  anpvhere. 

May  we  not  expect  that  vou  will  employ  such  means  as  are  at  your  disposal  to  rectify  the  libelous  state- 
ment you  have  made  against  us?  ■  '     J.  P.  RUTHERFORD, 

president.  International  Bible  Students  Associatioa. 
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One  Reason  Why  America  Lost  Her  Liberties 


"/^UR  first  object  should  be  to  leave  open  to 
v^  the  people  all  avenues  of  truth.  The  most 
effectual  hitherto  found  is  the  freedom  of  the 
press." — Thomas  Jefferson,  Third  President  of 
the  United  States,  1801. 

**We  must  now  brieliy  consider  liberty  of  speech  and 
liberty  of  the  press.  It  is  hardly  necessar,  to  say  that 
there  can  be  no  such  right  as  this." — Leo  XHIJune  20, 
1888. 

"As  long  as  our  government  is  admiiustered 
for  the  good  of  the  people,  and  is  regulated  by 
their  will ;  as  long  as  it  assures  to  us  the  rights 
of  person  and  property,  liberty  of  conscience 
and  of  the  press,  it  will  be  worth  defending." — 
Andrew  Jackson,  Seventh  President  of  the 
United  States,  1829. 

"The  liberty  of  thinking  and  of  publishing  whatever 
each  one  likes,  without  any  hindrance,  is  not  in  itself  an 
advantage  over  which  society  can  wisely  rejoice." — Leo 
XIII.  November  1,  188.5. 

•'The  spirit  of  resistance  to  government  is  so 
valuable  on  certain  occasions  that  I  w-ant  it 
always  to  be  kept  alive.  It  will  often  be  exer- 
cised when  wrong,  but  better  so  than  not 
exercised  at  all."— Thomas  .Jefferson,  Third 
President  of  the  United  States,  1801. 

"It  is  (juite  unlawful  to  demand,  to  defond,  or  to 
grant  unconditioual  fivedom  of  thought,  of  :Jpecch,  of 
writing  or  worship." — Leo  XIII,  June  2<1,  1888. 

"It  is  consoling  and  encouraging  to  realize 
that  free  speech,  a  free  press,  free  thought,  free 
schools,  the  free  and  unmolested  rights  of  relig- 
ious worship,  and  free  and  fair  elections  are 
dearer  and  more  universally  (Mijoyed  today  than 
ever  before." — William  Nrckinley.  Twenty-fifth 
Presidetit  of  the  Unitpd  States,  IS97. 

"The  Roman  Catholic  is  to  wield  hi-  veto  for  the 
purpose  of  .securing  ("atholic  a.*cendancy  in  this  country. 
All  legislation  must  be  governed  by  the  wUl  of  (lod. 
unerringly  indicated  by  the  pope.  Education  must  be 
controlled  by  Catholic  authorities,  and  under  education 
the  opinions  of  the  individual  and  the  utterances  of  the 


j)rcss  are  included,  and  many  opinions  are  to  be  for-  ' 
liidden  by  the  secular  arm,  under  the  authority  of  the 
church,  even  to  war  and  bloodshed." — Catholic  World, 
July,  18T0. 

"Given  a  free  press,  we  may  defy  open  or 
insidious  enemies  of  liberty.  It  instructs  the 
public  mind  and  animates  the  spirit  of  patriot- 
ism. Its  loud  voice  suppresses  everything 
which  would  raise  itself  against  the  public 
liberty,  and  its  blasting  rebuke  causes  incipient 
despotism  to  perish  ii\  the  bud." — Daniel  Web- 
ster, American  statesman,  1833. 

"The  Church  has  the  right  to  practice  the  uncondi- 
tional censure  of  books." — Canon  Law  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church. 

"Freedom  of  speech  is  the  only  safety  valve 
which,  under  h.igh  pressure,  can  preserve  your 
political  boiler  from  a  fearful  and  fatal  explo- 
sion."— John  Quincy  Adamr,  Sixth  President  of 
the  United  States,  182.'): 

■•Liberty  of  speech  and  press  is  the  liberty  of  perdi- 
tion."—Pius  IX.  Dooemher  8,1864. 

Fre.edom  of  Religion 

"/^OXORESS  shall  make  tio  law  respecting  an 
V-^*  establishment  of  religion,  or  prohtbftiniij 
the  free  exercise  thereof;  or  abridging  the  free- 
dom of  spcecli  or  of  tiie  press." — Constitution  of 
the  I'liited  States. 

•'Lilierty  of  conscience  is  a  most  pi>stiferous  error, 
from  which  arise  n-Nolution.  corruption,  contempt  of 
.-acred  thiiiirs.  holy  in-ritutions  and  laws;  in  oth>T 
wor.ls.  that  pest  of  all  .Thcrs  most  to  be  dn-aded  in  a 
^tati'.  utibiidlod  libert\  "t  oninton."— Pius  I.X. 

••If  riirre  is  anything  in  the  Universe  that 
cannot  stand  discussion,  let  it  crack." — Wc-ndell 
Phillips,  .Vinorican  statesman.  1837. 

"It  is  an  error  to  believe  that  every  man  is  free  to 
(-mbrace  and  profess  that  religion  which,  guided  by  the 
light  of  reason,  he  shall  consider  true."— Pius  IX, 
December  8,  18G-L 


The  Qolden  Age  for  October  13    1920 


'■The inmiigrant  must  learn  that  we  exact  fiill 
religious  toleration  and  the  complete  separation 
of  church  and  state."— Theodore  Roosevelt, 
Twenty-sixth  President  of  the  United  States, 

1900. 

"She  has  the  right  to  require  the  state  not  to  leave 
every  man  free  to  profess  hii  own  religion." — Pius  IX, 
December  8,  1864. 

'•The  adherents  of  each  creed  shall  be  given 
exact  and  equal  justice." — Theodore  Roosevelt, 
Twent^'-sixth  President  of  the  United  States, 

,1900.  ' 

'•'The  state  has  not  the  right  to  leave  every  man  free 
to  profess  and  embrace  \rhatovpr  rpli:;ion  he  shall  deem 
true."— Pius  IX,  December  8.  1804. 

"Xo  religious  test  shall  ever  he  required  as  a 
qualification  to  any  office  of  pulilic  trust  under 
the  United  States." — Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

"She  has  the  right  to  require  that  the  Catholic 
religion  shall  be  the  only  religion  of  the  state,  to  the 
/      exclusion  of  all  others." — Pius  IX,  December  3.  ISG-t. 

"It  is  consoling  and  encouraging  to  realize 
that  the  free  and  unmolested  rights  of  religious 
■worship  . . .  are  more  universally  enjoyed  today 
...  than  ever  before." — William  !McKinley,  Twenty- 
fifth  President  of  the  United  .States,  i89T. 

"Religious  liberty  i.-:  merely  endured  until  the  opposite 
can  he  carrif>d  into  etTt^ct  without  peril  to  the  Catholic 
world." — Bishop  O'Connor.  " 

"Congress  shall  make  no  law  'respecting  an 
establishmentofreliaion,  or  prohibiting  the  free 
exercise  thereof." — Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

"Protestantism  of  ovory  form  has  not  had  and  'invrr 
can  have  any  right  vvh'TO  Ciithnlicity  ha=  triumphed. 
and  therofori''  \vr>  li)se  tlu>  liroath  we  =poiid  in  declainiii-cr 
again.-t  hijotry  ai;il  intoliu-at\ce  ami  in  favor  of  religious 
liberty'  or  of  the  right-  of  nnv  man  to  be  of  any 
religion  as  best  plra.sos  hin\'."' — Catholic  Review.  Julv. 

isro. 

"The  eiiumf'ration  in  the  Constitution  of 
certain  ritdits  shall  not  be  construed  to  deny  or 
disparage  otluTs  retained  by  the  people." — 
Constitution  of  tlie  Ciiited  States. 

"There  i<.  pre  I'lns.  to  he  a  «tatp  religion  in  this 
•c-.'intry.  and  thnf  -'■aCr'  r.diiiiou  i~  to  be  Roman  Cath- 
olic."—r^^/i')''>  IVorJJ.  July.  l^TO. 

Freedom  of  State 

"/^OXGRESS  shall  make   no  law   respecting 
V>'  an  establishment  of  religion." — Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States. 
"It  is  an  error  that  the  Church  ought  to  be  separated 


from  the  State,  and  the  State  from  the  Church.  .  .  . 
She  has  the  right  of  perpetuating  the  union  of  church 
and  state."— Pius  IX,  December  8,  1864. 

""V\'e  exact  full  religious  toleration  and  the 
complete  separation  of  church  and  state." — 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  TAventy-sixth  President  of 
the  United  States,  1900. 

"They  have  now  crowned  their  evil  work  by  the 
promulgation  of  a  vicious  and  pernicious  decree  for  the 
separation  of  Church  and  State.  .  .  .  We,  by  our 
Apostolic  authority,  denounce,  condemn  annd  reject  the 
law  for  the  separation  of  Church  and  State 'in  the 
Portuguese  Republic." — Pius  X,  ilay  24,  lf>ll.  (Upon 
the  tomb  of  this  gentleman  is  the  inscription,  'TDefender 
of  Religion.  He  repudiated  the  law  of  sepv^tion  of 
Church  and  .'^tate.") 

"No  religious  test  shall  ever  be  required  as  a 
qualification  to  any  office  of  public  trust  under 
the  United  States." — Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

"Hence  follows  the  fatal  theory  of  the  need  of  separa- 
tion between  Church  and  .^tate.  But  the  absurdity  of 
such  a  position  is  manifest.  ...  It  would  be  ver>- 
erroneeus  to  draw  the  conclusion  that  in  America  is  to 
be  souglit  the  type  of  tlie  mo.-t  desirable  .status  of  tlii> 
church,  or  that  it  wotdd  l)e  universally  la%vful  or  expe- 
dient for  State  and  Church  to  lie.  as  in  America, 
dissevered  and  divorced." — Leo  XIII,  November  1,  138.5 
and  •Ti'nuary  6,  18!).'». 

Freedom  of  Education 

"nnHE  Congress  shall  have  power  to  promote 
•*•  the  progress  of  science." — Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 

"The  Churrii  sonietin>es  tolerates  schools  in  which 
r  I'lx'.jn  i-  not  tauuht.  and  {.ermita  Catholic  children  to 
aitrr.d  ihoni.  when  the  circumstances  arc  suoli  as  Ui 
Va'-'o  i;o  altornative.  and  wiien  due  precautions  are  taken 
to  s'.i:.i'ly  liy  other  nu-aus  the  religious  training  whicjj_ 
such  .-(.h.ools  do  not  give.  She  reserves  the  right  to 
judge  whorher  this  be  the  case,  and,  if  her  judgment  is 
uuia'.oraUle.  claims  the  right  to  forbid  atti-ndance." — 
Gregory  XVI,  .Tanuary  16,  18.31. 

'"It  is  consoling  and  encouraging  to  realize 
that  ;  .  .  free  schools  .  .  .  are  more  univer- 
sally enjoyed  today  than  ever  befor^." — William 
IMcKinlHy.  Twentv-tit'th  Presi<lent  ot"  the  Unit^fl 
States.  1897. 

•■Eduiiitiou  outsidi^  the  Cathola-  Church  is  damnable 
heresy.  .  .  .  The  Catholic  Church  has  the  right  to 
interfere  in  the  disciiiline  of  the  public  schools  and  in 
the  choice  of  the  teachers  for  these  .schools.  .  .  .  The 
Church  has  the  right  to  deprive  the  civil  authorities  of 
the  eittire  government  of  the  public  school." — Pius  IX, 
December  8,  1864. 


The  Qolden  Age  for  October  13,  1920 


"The  ver>-  reason  that  makes  ns  unqualified 
in  our  opposition  to  state-aided  sectarian  schools 
makes  us  equally  bent  that  in  the  management 
of  our  public  schools,  the  adherents  of  each 
creed  shall  be  given  exact  and  equal  justice." — 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  Twenty-sixth  President  of 
the  United  States,  1900. 

"The  Royal  Govemnipnt  shall  remunerate  the  cate- 
chism teachers  in  the  stato  school*.  The  office  of  pari.-h 
priest  is  not  incompatiblo  with  that  of  the  catechism 
teacher." — Concordat  betu-een  the  Vatican  and  Servia, 
signed  June  24,  1914,  the  direct  cau~e  of  the  a.«.--a?«i- 
nation  at  Sarajevo,  June  2S.  lOU.  and  therefore  of  th(? 
World  War. 

"You  ^lish  us  to  give  you  the  people  to 
instruct.  Very  well.  Let  us  see  your  pupils. 
Let  us  see  those  you  have  produced.  AMiat  have 
you  done  for  Italy'  What  have  you  done  for 
Spain?  For  centuries  you  have  I;opt  in  your 
hands  at  your  discretion,  at  your  schools,  these 
two  great  nations,  illustrious  among  the  illus- 
trious. What  have  you  done  for  them?  I  shall 
tell  you.  Thanks  to  you,  Italy,  mother  of  genius 
and  of  nations,  which  has  spread  over  all  the 
universe  all  the  most  brilliant  marvels  of  poetry 
and  the  arts,  Italy — which,  has  tau<::ht  mankind 
to  read — now  knows  not  how  to  read." — Victor 
Hugo. 

"It  is  an  error  that  tlie  corcnionwenlth  is  the  origin 
and  source  of  all  rights,  and  possesses  rights  which  are 
not  circumscribed  by  anv  limits." — Pius  IX,  December 
8,  1S64. 

Sovereignty  of  the  People 

"TT7E  HOLD  these  truths  to  be  self-evident, 
VV  that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they 
are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  unal- 
ienable rights,  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  That  to  secure 
these  rights.  Governments  are  instituted  among 
men,  deriving  their  Just  powers  from  the  consent 
of  the  governed,  that  whenever  aiiy  form  of 
government  becomes  destructive  of  these  ends, 
it  is  the  right  of  the  people  to  alter  or  abolish 
it.  and  to  institute  new  govenunent.  laying  the 
foundation  in  such  principlfs  and  i">r;i-aiii/.ing 
its  powers  in  such  form  as  to  them  shall  seem 
most  likely  to  ctTVct  their  safety  ai!d  happiness." 
— Declaratii)u  of  In<lei)eiideuce. 

■"The  sovi-roiirnty  of  tlie  [x^ople  .  .  .  is  hi-ld  to  n>«icle 
in  the  nudtitudo:  «hi(h  i.-  d<iiil)tlr>s  ;i  i]octi-iiU'  exti'iMl- 
ingly  well  cak-nlated  to  tlattcr  and  to  iutlame  many 
passions,  but  which  buks  all  reasonal)lp  prcxif.  and  all 
power  of  insuring  [uiblic  safety  and   preserving  order. 


...  in  politics,  which  are  inseparably  bound-  up  with 
the  laws  of  morality  and  religious  duties,  men  ought 
always,  and  in  the  first  place,  to  serve,  as  far  as  possil)le, 
the  interests  of  Catholicism.  As  soon  as  they  are  seen 
to  be  in  danger,  all  differences  should  cease  between 
Catholics." — Leo  XIII,  November  1,  1885.  (Repeated 
with  slightly  changed  phraseology  January  10,  1890,  by 
the  same  person.) 

"Our  fathers  brought  forth  on  this  continent 
a  new  nation,  conceived  in  liberty,  and  dedicated 
to  the  proposition  that  all  men  are  created 
equal." — Abraham  Lincoln,  Sixteenth  President 
of  the  United  States. 

"Undoubtedly  it  is  the  intention  of  the  pope  to  possess 
this  country.  In  this  intention  he  is  aided  by  the  Jesuits 
and  all  the  Catholic  prelates  and  priests." — The  Catholic 
Rfvieif. 

"A  history  of  repeated  injuries  and  usurpa- 
tions, all  having  in  direct  object  the  establish- 
ment of  an  absolute  tyranny  over  these  states." 
— Declaration  of  Independence. 

"The  Church  has  in  every  age  striven  to  direct,  n^t 
the  life  of  indiviilual  man  only,  but  the  collective  lif'^ 
of  nations  in  their  organized  forms  of  republics,  mon- 
archies and  empires." — Cardinal  Planning. 

"We  have  warned  them  from  time  to  time  of 
attempts  by  their  legislature  to  extend  an 
unwarrantable  jurisdiction  over  us."— Declara- 
tion of  Independence. 

■•\Ve  do  not  hesitate  io  affirm  that  in  performiug  our 
duties  as  citizens,  electors  and  public  officers  we  shouM 
alwavs  and  under  all  circumstances  act  simply  as  Roman 
Catholics."— CnMo/ic  World. 

"AVhen  a  long  train  of  abuses  and  usurpations, 
pursuing  invariably  the  same  object,  evinces  a 
design  to  rcfluce  them  under  absolute  despotism, 
it  is  their  right,  it  is  their  duty,  to  throw  off 
such  government,  and  to  provide  new  guards 
for  their  future  security." — Declaration  of  InvU.- 
pcndenee. 

"Within  twenty  years  this  country  is  going  to  rule  t:>> 
world.  Kings  and  emperors  will  ])ass  away,  and  rhe 
d.omocracy  of  t!ie  Ciiited  .-^tutes  will  take  their  [)hue. 
The  \Ve>t  V.  dl  dominate  the  country,  and  what  I  have 
-ecu  of  the  We-teru  paroeliial  schools  has  proved  that 
tlie  ;;enerati()n  wliich  follows  ns  will  he  excUisivi-lv 
Cathnlie.  When  the  rniti-d  State-  iides  the  world  the 
Catholic  Chni'eh  will  rule  rhe  uorhl.  ...  In  Frar^co 
and  I'.Mt'i.Ml  rhe  Cath<die  r'hnrch  was  d<'feateil  aiei 
per-ecutrd  iiecau-e  the  Catholics  were  not  oigani-4eil. 
I  want  to  -ay  that  uheii  tiii>  time  comes  in  thi.-  conntrv. 
as  it  wUl  -urely  eome.  and  the  same  forces  attack  tiie 
church  h.M-e.  they  will  not  find  us  unprepared  or  unor- 
ganized and  they  -hall  not  prevail.  We  have  well-ordered 
rmd  ^cient  organizations,  all  at  the  beck  and  nod  of 
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the  hierarchy,  and  ready  to  do  what  the  Church  author- 
ities tell  chein  to  do."— Archbishop  Quigley,  Chicago. 

"The  history  of  the  last  thonsand  years  tells 
us  that  wherever  the  Chnrch  of  Rome  is  not  a 
dagger  to  uieroe  the  bosom  of  a  free  nation,  she 
is  a  stone  \o  her  neck  and  a  ball  to  her  feet,  to 
paralyze  her  and  prevent  her  advancement  in 
the  ways  of  civilization,  science,  intelligence, 
happiness  and  liberty.  Though  not  a  prophet, 
I  see  a  very  dark  cloud  on  our  horizon.  And 
that  dark  cloud  is  coming  from  Rome.  It  is 
..filled  with  tears  of  blood.  It  will  rise  and 
increase  till  its  flanks  will  be  torn  by  a  flash  of 
lightning,  followed  by  a  fearful  peal  of  thunder. 
Tlien  a  cyclone,  such  as  the  world  has  never 
seen,  vriU  pass  over  this  country,  spreading  rain 
and  desolation  from  Xorth  and  South.  After  it 
is  over,  there  will  be  long  days  of  peace  and 
prosperity;  for  popery,  ^\-ith  its  Jesuits  and 
merciless  Inquisition,  vnll  have  been  forever 
swept  from  our  country." — Abraham  Lincoln, 
Sixteenth  President  of  the  United  States,  1S61. 
"Both  are  in  the  power  of  the  Church,  namely,  the 
spiritual  .sword  and  the  temporal  jword;  the  latter  is  to 
be  used  for  the  Church,  the  former  by  the  Church;  the 
former  by  the  hand  of  the  priest,  the  latter  by  the  hand 
of  the  princes  and  kings,  but  at  the  nod  and  sufferance 
of  the  priest."— Boniface  VIII,  1302. 

Freedom  of  Person 

"TinrHEREVER^the    Jesuits    are    admitted, 

VV  they  will  be  masters,  cost  what  it  may. 
Their  society  is  by  nature  dictatorial,  and  there- 
fore it  is  the  enemy  of  all  constituted  authority". 
Every  act,  every  crime,  however  atrocious,  is 
a  meritorious  work,  if  it  is  committed  for  the 
interest  of  the  Society  of  Jesuits,  or  by  tlio 
order  of  the  General  of  the  Jesuits." — Napoleon 
Bonai^arte. 

"The  Pope  has  the  rij^ht  to  give  countries  and  nations 
which  are  non-Catholic  to  Catholic  regents  who  can 
r.duce  them  to  slavery.  .  .  .  The  Pope  can  make  ilavos 
of  those  Christian  subjects  whose  prince  or  ruliug  power 
i:>  interdicted  by  the  Pope." — Canon  Law  of  the  Pioman 
Catholic  Church. 

"If  the  liberties  of  the  American  people  aro 
i-ver  destroyed,  they  will  fall  by  the  hands  of 
the  Romish  cltTg}-." — }k[ar<[uis  de  Lafayette 

"The  punishmeuts  indicted  by  the  Church  in  the 
exercise  of  her  coercive  authority,  are  chiedy  spiritual; 
e.  g.,  excommunication,  suspension  and  intenlict.  We 
say  chiefly;  for  the  Church  can  iullict  temporal  and 
even  corporal  punishments.  Has  the  Church  power  to 
inflict  the  penalty  of  death?     Cardinal  Tarquini  thus 


ajiswers:  1.  Inferior  ecclesiastics  arc  forbidden,  though 
only  by  ecclesiastioil  law,  to  exercise  thib  yower  directly. 
2.  It  is  certain  that  the  Pope  and  (.Ecumenical  Councils 
have  this  power,  at  least  meiLiately ;  that  is,  tiiey  can,  if 
the  necessity  of  the  Church  demands,  require  a  Catholic 
ruler  to  impose  this  penalty.  That  they  can  not  directly 
exercise  this  power  can  not  be  proved." — Dr.  Sebastiaxi 
Smith  in  "Elements  of  Ecclesiastical  Law". 

"Interwoven  as  is  the  love  of  liberty  with 
every  ligament  of  your  hearts,  no  recommenda- 
tion of  mine  is  necessary  to  fortify  or  confirm 
the  attachment." — Farewell  Address  of  George 
"Washington,  First  President  of  United  States. 

"Xo  good  government  can  exist  without  religion,  and 
there  can  be  no  religion  without  an  Inquisition,  which 
is  wisely  designed  for  the  promotion  and  protection  of 
the  true  faith."— Cardinal  O'Connell's  Boston  Pilot. 

'TLet  there  be  no  change  by  usurpation:  for 
though  this,  in  one  instance,  may  be  the  instru- 
ment of  good,  it  is  the  customary  weapon  by 
which  free  governments  are  destroyed." — Fare- 
well address  of  George  Washington,  First  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States. 

'■'The  pope  and  priests  ought  to  have  the  dominion 
over  the  temporal  affairs." — Encyclical  XXVII. 

'"Neither  slavesy  nor  involuntary  servitude, 
except  as  a  punishment  for  crime  whereof  the 
party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted,  shall  exist 
within  the  United  States,  jar  any  place  subject 
to  their  jurisdiction."  —  Constitation  of  the 
United  States. 

"The  Church  is  empowered  to  grant,  or  to  take  away, 
any  temporal  possession.'." — Canon  Law  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church. 

"No  state  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law 
which  .=:hall  abridge  the  privileges  or  immunities 
of  citizens  of  the  United  States:  nor  shall  any 
state  deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty  or 
property  without  due  process  of  law,  nor  deny- 
to  any  person  within  its  jurirfdiction  the  equal 
protection  of  the  laws." — Constitution  of  the 
t'nited  State.s. 

"Outside  of  the  papal  states,  I  am  pope  in  none  but 
the  United  States  of  America." — Gregory  XVI,  1833. 

Freedom  from  Tyrants 

"  AGAINST  the  insidious  wiles  of  foreign 
■^^  influence,  I  conjure  you  to  believe  me.  fel- 
low-r-itizens,  the  jealousy  of  a  free  people  otight 
eon.-'tantly  to  awnke:  since  history  and  experi- 
ence prove  that  foreign  influence  is  one  of  the 
most  baneful  foes  of  republican  government." — 
Farewell  Address  of  George,  Washington,  First 
President  of  the  United  States. 
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"The  Pope  ia  the  supreme  judge  of  the  law  of  the 
land."— I'ius  IX,  :^Iarch  Ls,  ISTI. 

"A  prince,  whose  character  is  thus  marked  by 
every  act  which  may  define  a  tyrant,  is 
unfit  to  be  a  ruler  of  a  freo  people." — Declara- 
tion of  Independence. 

"As  regards  opinion,  wbatover  the  Roman  pontiffs 
have  hitherto  taught,  or  shall  hereafter  toach,  mu=t  be 
held  with  a  firm  grasp  of  mind  and,  so  often  as  occasion 
require?,  must  be  openly  profpssod.  Iv-pecially  with 
reference  to  the  so-callod  'liberties'  which  are  -lo  greatly 
coveted  in  these  days,  all  nui-t  >tand  by  tbe  judgment 
of  the  Apostolic  See,  and  have  the  same  mind.  ...  In 
very  truth  Jesus  Christ  gave  to  his  apostles  unrestrained 
authority  in  regard  to  things  sacred,  together  with  the 
genuine  and  most  true  power  of  making  laws,  as  also 
with  the  two-fold  right  of  judging  and  punishing,  which 
flow  from  that  power.  ...  In  addition  to  the  complete 
accordance  of  thought  and  deed,  the  faithful  should 
imitate  the  practical  political  wisdom  of  the  ecclosias- 
tical  authority.  .  .  .  The  man  who  has  embraced  the 
Christian  faith,  as  in  duty  bound,  is  by  that  \ery  fact 
a  subject  of  the  Cluirch  .  .  .  which  it  is  the  si)ecial 
charge  of  the  Roman  Pontiff  to  rule  with  snpren\e  power. 
.  .  .  We  hold  upon  this  earth  the  place  of  God 
Almighty."— Leo  XIII,  November  1,  188.3,  January  10, 
1800  and  June  -20.  1804. 

'■'The  independence  and  liberty  you  posse.^s 
cro  the  work  of  joint  counsels  and  joint  t'ffort.''." 
— Farewell  address  of  George  Wa.shington, 
First  President  of  the  United  States. 

"I  acknowledge  no  civil  power;  I  am  the  subject  of 
no  prince;  I  claim  more  than  this — I  claim  to  be  the 
supreme  judge  and  director  of  the  consciences  of  men — 
of  the  peasant  that  tills  the  field,  and  of  the  prince  that 
sits  upon  the  tlirone;  of  the  hoiisehold  of  ]iri\acy,  and 
the  legislator  that  makes  laws  for  king<lon!s ;  I  am  tbe 
sole,  last,  supreme  judge  of  what  is  right  and  wrong. 
.  .  .  There  is  no  tribunal  to  which  appeal  from  the 
(?liurch  can  lie.  There  is  no  coordinate  uitncss.  teacher 
or  judge  who  can  revise,  or  criticise  or  test  the  teailiing 
of  the  Church.  It  is  sole  and  alone  in  the  world.  It 
l>elo;iirs  to  the  Chiircli  to  ilcterniine  the  limits  of  its  own 
infallibility." — Cardinal  Manning,  speaking  for  t!u  pupi 
and  the  church. 

*"As  long  as  our  gnvcinuicnt  is  administered 
for  the  good  of  the  people,  and  is  regulated  by 
their  will,  it  ^vi]i  be  wditli  dt  r't-iidiiig."' — .Vtidrew 
Jackson.  Seventh  Piesideiit  of  the  United  States. 
1S29. 

"Catholics  kn.-.\<-  well  the  iV>[.e's  -overeignty." — 
Br^'^l-hin  Tiih'rf,  .Tiilv  s.   I'lic. 

"A  liistory  or"  rep(>ated  injuries  and  usurpa- 
tions, all  having  in  direct  object  the  establish- 
ment of  an  abs(^lute  tyranny  over  these  states." 
— Declaration  of  Independence. 


"The  man  who  says  "I  will  take  my  faith  from  Peter, 
hut  I  will  not  tike  niy  politics  from  Peter,'  is  not  a  truo 
Catholic."' — .Mon.-ignor  Preston,  New  York,  January  1, 
1S.S8. 

'■\Ve  have  warned  them  from  time  to  time  of 
attempts  by  their  legislature  to  extend  an 
unwarrantable  jurisdiction  over  us." — Declara- 
tion of  Lulependeiice. 

■■'Even  therefore,  where  the  judgments  of  the  Pope  do 
not  preseiit  the  credentials  of  Infallibility,  they  are 
unappeaiahle  and  irreversible:  no  person  may  pass  judg- 
ment upon  them;  and  aU  men.  clerical  and  lay,  dispers- 
eilly  or  in  tlie  aggregate,  are  bound  truly  fo  obey  them." 
William  Ewart  Gladstone,  Premier  of  Great  Britain, 
IST.3. 

"^Mien  a  long  train  of  abuses  and  usurpa- 
tions, purruing  invariably  the  same  object, 
evinces  a  design  to  reduce  theiti  under  absolute 
despotism,  it  is  their  right,  it  is  their  duty,  to 
throw  off  such  government,  and  to  provide  new 
guards  for  their  future  security." — Declaration 
'of  Independence. 

"It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  even  though  Cardinals 
Farley,  O'Connell  and  Gibbons  are  at  heart  patriotic 
,  Americans  and  members  of  an  .American  hierarchy,  yet  - 
they  are  as  cardinals  foreign  princes  of  the  blood,  to 
whom  the  United  States,  as  one  of  the  great  powers  of 
the  world,  is  under  obligations  to  concede  the  .same 
honors  that  they  receive  abroad.  Thus,  -were  Cardinal 
Farley  to  visit  an  .\merican  man-of-war,  he  would  be 
entitled  to  the  salutes  and  to  naval  honors  reserved  for 
a  foreign  royal  personage,  and  at  any  official  entertain- 
ment at  Washington  the  Cardinal  will  outrank  not 
merely  every  cabinet  officer,  the  speaker  of  the  house 
and  the  vice-president,  but  also  the  foreign  amba.ssadors, 
coming  iiinnediatelv  next  to  the  chief  magistrate  him- 
.=elf."— Cardinal  O'Connpll's  Boston  Pilot,  .Kprd  6.  101-3. 

'"The  adherents  of  each  creed  shall  be  given 
exact  and  equal  justice." — Theodore  Rooseyejt, 
Twenty-sixth  President  of  the  United  States, 
1900. 

'■'Cardinals  are  the  immediate  counsellors  or  advisors 
cf  the  Pope,  and  form,  so  to  speak,  the  senate  of  +he 
P  nan  Church." — John  Sebastian  Smith  in  "Elements 
<  t'  Ecclesia>tieal  Law". 

Respect  for  Apierican  Laws 

HF.  ir.\S  refused  his  assent  to  laws,  the  most 
wholesome  and  nerpssary  for  the  pnblic 
good." — Declaration  of  Independence. 

'■'It  has  not  the  ri'.'ht  to  eiuKt  that  the  eccle>'ia-t:i?al 
power  shall  require  the  [M-rmi's-ion  of  the  civil  power  in 
order  to  the  exercise  of  its  aiithoritv.  .  .  .  .^he  has  the 
liirlit  to  exercise  her  power  without  the  permission  or 
consent  of  the  civil  gov.-rnment.  ...  It  is  an  error  to 
hold  that  iu  the  case  of  conflicting  laws  iK-tween  two 
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p.uf-rs  the  civil  law  ought  to  prevail."— Pius  IX.  De- 
c-.-"ili«»r  8.  1864- 

•The  Congress  shall  have  poorer  to  exercise 
e::olusive  legislation  in  all  cases  -whatsoever  over 
sr.fh  cUstrict.''-^Constitntion  of  United  States. 

"The  Church  has  a  right  to  exerci.-je  its  authority 
^-;thoat  nnv  limits  set  to  it  by  the  ciril  powpn"— 
Ev.cvclical  XIX. 

"Snhmit  voarselves  to  e%-ery  ordinance  of  man 
for  tl\e  Lord's  sake:  whetht  r  it  he  nnto  the  king 
as  suprerae."  (1  Peter  .2:  ir.)  -RetKler  unto 
Caesar  the  things  that  are  Ciuoar's." 

"Ail  human  power  is  from  evil  ami  niu>r  tlicrt^forn 
be  siur.iUug  under  the  Pope."— Cui'-ou  Law  ot  thi-Ron;iin 
Car'..olie  Church. 

"For  rulers  are  not  a  tt'vror  to  g-tnxl  \vork.-?  but 
to  the  evil." — Koman.«  13 :  3. 

"■jliere  are.  newi thplivs.  Oi-i.-a<ionr:  when  another 
methml  of  coucord  i.s  available  for  the  sake  ot  peace  aud 
lihei-t>':  We  mean  when  rulers  ot  the  .-^tare  and  the  _ 
Boman  Poiitirt"  come  to  an  undei-^t-.iudinj:  touchiiiir  some 
special  matter.  .\t  such  Time-  the  fhurch  .irives  siirnal 
protif  of  her  ni.otherlv  lovo  bv  >how\nL'  t(\e  <rrpate>t 
possible  kindliness  ami  uuhilgeuce."— Leo  XIII,  Novem- 
l)er  1.  l^-^-^. 

'•The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  lay  and 
coll'^ft  taxes,  duties,  imposes  and  excises/' — 
Constitution  of  the  Uuitetl  States. 

"Witl-.out  the  ronsei\t  of  thp  Pope  no  tax.  or  rate  of 
anT  ?vind.  can  he  levied  upon  a  clerir-n'an.  or  upon  any 
chv.rrh  whatsoever."— Canon  Law  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church. 

"Let  every  soul  he  subject  unto  tlie  higher 
powers" — "uJito  the  king  as  supnMUt'.'' — Koinaus 
13:1:  1  Peter  2:1.3. 

•■•As  tile  er.d  at  which  the  Chun-!\  ain;s  i-  hv  [.ir  the 
noh[,'.-t  of  ends,  so  is  its  authority  the  ino^^t  exaUed  ol" 
all  authority,  nor  can  it  he  looked  u[iou  as  inlriior  to 
the  civil  power,  or  in  any  manner  dependeet  u\^m  it 
.  .  .  It  is  an  impious  -leed  to  break  the  law-  of-.fe-us 
Christ  t'or  the  pur[)Ose  of  oheyiuir  the  ma.i:i-:rat.'-.  or  t() 
tran^^ress  the  law  ui  the  Church  under  the  pretext  of 
observin;,'  the  civil  law.  ...  If  the  lav.s  of  tlie  ^tate 
are  matiit'e-'lv  at  variance  with  the  divine  law.  cmtain- 
iuu'  enactment.-  hurtful  to  the  church  ...  to  ivsi-t 
iwomes  a  |Ki>ttive  duty,  to  ob.'v,  a  crime."— Leo  .Xlll. 
Xo-.ndK-r  I.  is.s.-,  c.v.i\  .T,i!iii:irvl(>._  I  s"o, 

'•■\Miosoever  tlK'^■«'l^)r^'  rf-.sistcth  tin-  fiiairan 
civil!  power,  rcj^isti'tfi  the  ordiiuino-  <>f  Cro.l: 
and  they  that  resist  shall  ivceive  U>  thuinselvt's 
damnation." — Ronmiis  1.3:  2. 

'•The  pope  can  relea.se  from  every  olilijrati'Xi.  oath  or 
vow.  either  before  or  after  beiu','  nuide."' — Canon  Law  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

"Before  he  enter  on  the  execution  of  Ids  office 


he  shall  take  -the  folio-wing  oath  or  affirmation: 
'I  do  solontnly  swear  (or  affii^ui)  that  I  will 
faithfully  e.^ecute  the  office  of  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  will,  to  the  best  of  my  ability, 
preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States"."' — Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

"The  Pope  has  the  right  to  annul  State  law.?,  treaties, 
con.-titatio!is,  etc.,  to  ab.<olve  from  obedionc-e  thereto,  as 
soon  as  they  .seem*  detrimental  to  the  rights  of  th  > 
Church,  or  fho>»»  ol  the  cler^ty." — Canon  Law  of  tli- 
Roman  Catholic  Church. 

"For  suspending  our  ov.n  legislatures,  and 
declaring  theni-elve.s  iiivistetl  with  power  to 
legislate  fut-  us  in  all  eases  v.hatsoeVer."' — 
Declaratiuu  of  Imlepemleucfc. 

■■-Vil  Catholio  mu.-t  make  .them.selve-!  felt  ass  active 
elci:irnt=  ii'.  dai!v  Tcliti-.:-,!  lif-'  in  the  f.-.>ir,tries:  wh^re 
they  live.  They  must  penetrate,  wherever  po.asibjp,  in 
the  administration  ot  eivil  arfairs.  .  .  .  AH  CathoHc'' 
should  do  all  in  their  power  to  cau.-e  thi*  con^stitntion.s  of 
states  iiud  le^i.-lntioti  ro  be  modeled  on  the  principles  of 
the  true  f'hurch." — Leo  XIII.  Xovem.ber  1,  188-5. 

"For  taking  away  our  charters.  al>oUshing  our 
most  valuable  laws,  and  altering  fundamentally 
the  forms  of  our  govermuent." — Declaration  of 
Independence. 

'•Tell  us  that  we  thiak  n^ore  of  the  Church  than  we 
do  of  the  I'uited  >tat'>s;  of  lour.se  we  do.  Tell  u.s  wq 
are  C^nhorks  first  and  .Vm.^ritans  or  Englishmen  after- 
wards; of  course  we  are.  Tell  us  in  the  conflict  between 
the  Church  and  the  civil  government  we  take  the  side 
of  the  Church  :  of  conr-e  we  do.  Why.  if  the  government 
of  the  Uniteil  Stnt  s  were  at  war  with  the  Church 
we  \\  Tidd  say.  tomorrow.  'To  hell  with  the  Covemment 
of  the  Tnited  Stnf. -' :  and  if  tlie  Church  and  ail  tlie 
goverunents  of  the  worlil  were  at  war  we  wouM  -ay.  'To 
hell  with  all  the  i;o\erun'ev.t-  of  tb.e'  wiirld'." — iloii- 
s-igueur  F).  S.  Pheian.  St.  Louis.  .\[o..  .TuT\e  30.  101->.  __ 

■'"And  tliey  worshipped  the  I)ea:-t.  saying,  Wlio 
is  like  unto  the  ht'ast?  Who  is  able  to  make  war 
Avith  him.'  And  tliere  was  given  unto  hiiu  a 
numth  speakintj  great  things  and  blasphemies."' 
— Tlevelation  13 :  -l-.  .^. 

'■.\s  evpcrii'Pce  teaches.  contli(ts  n\ay  arise  between 
Church  and  Stnte.  Xow.  in  any  f]ne-tior.  as  to  the 
competcMue  ol'  the  fuo  powers,  either  there  must  h;-" 
some  .judL'e  to  deeiile  ub;ir  does  nnd  ix-hMt  'loes  not  fall 
I'.itliifi  their  i'e-pi'iti\e  -nhi're-.  or  thi^y  are  delivered 
over  to  ()erf>etual  doubt  nud  neipetnal  conlliet.  P'ut  who 
can  d'-Hiie  ubat  is  or  is  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  church  in  faith  and  morals,  except  a  judge  who 
knows  ubat  the  sphere  of  faith  and  morals  contains  and 
how  far  it  extends?  It  is  clear  thiit  the  eivil  iiower  can 
not  define  how  far  the  circumference  of  faith  and  morals 
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extends.  To  do  thu  ii>  must  know  the  whole  'deposit  of 
explicit  ami  implicit  faith.  Therefore,  the  Church 
alone  can  fix  the  limits  of  its  jurisdiction ;  and  if  it  can 
fix  the  limits  of  its  own  jurisdiction,  it  can  fix  the  limits 
of  all  other  jurisdictions." — Dr.  .Sebastian  Smith,  ''Ele- 
ments  of  Ecclesiastical  Law". 

"That  day  shall  not  come,  except  there  come 
a  falling  away  first,  and  that  ^lan  of  Sin  be 
revealed,  the  son  of  perdition;  who  opposeth 
and  exalteth  himself  above  all  that  is  called  God. 
or  that  is  worshipped;  so  that  he  as  God  sitteth 
in  the  temple  .of  God,  shovrin<Gr  himself  that  he 
is  God."— 2  Thessalonians  2 :  3,  4. 

"The  Church  ha«  a  right  to  immunity  from  civil  lafr." 
— Encyclical  XXX. 

"Snbniit  yourselves  to  everr  ordinance  of  man 
for  the  Lord's  sake."— 1  Peter  2 :  13. 

'•"While  a  .State  ha.s  rights,  she  ha.-i  them  only  in  \  irtu.^ 
aiul  by'  permis.'iion  of  the  superior  aut'.iority.  a:ul  t'iiit 
authority'  can  only  !>e  e.xpr?>sod  thioiigh  tho  Churclv.'* 
— CiiihoJic  Revieu-,  .Tidy.  ISTO. 

"Unto  the  kin?  a.««  supreme." — 2  Peter  2:  1.3. 

"In  case  of  couliict  bet'^veen  the  PCclfsiaHtical  and 
civil  power.-,  the  ^»ccle«ia.stieal  powers  ouj:!;r  ro  pn-vail." 
— Encyclical  XLII. 

"Submit  yourselves  unto  ,rrnvei-7iors.  a.<  uriro 
them  that  are  sent  bv  him  for  t!ie  puni.-hment 
of  e\'il(loer?."— 1  Peter  2: 13,  14. 

"It  :.-  therefore  de  fide  that  tlie  ChuvcTu  anl  rh-r.f  ir.- 
the  Popo.  ha-  iidirrct  power  over  tht^  State;  and  that. 
Con*~i|'.iPiitly,  tlie  Stat\  in  temporal  thir.g?  that  iiivolv-' 
sin.  is  .suhj  -ct  to  the.  Church.  Thi:;  indirect  pow^r  of 
the  Church  o\or  the  ."^tate  is  inhrrert  in  t'r^  divir.- 
cor.-titiition  antl  C'^ninii.--,-ion  of  thp  Chuixh." — T'r. 
Seiia-tiiin  ?>.  Smith,  in  '-Fl  or.,  "in.- of  T-.  l.viiv  ti  ,^!  ■.■.\w" 

'Xet  none  of  you  suffer  as  a  'vr,-ylio(!y  In  other 
men's  matters." — 1  Peter  4:  l.j. 

'"li  i-«  an  I'rror  tiiat  divorce.  j)ro[)*>rly  so-<.all.  d.  ir.ay 
be  jirouounted  by  the  civil  authority." — i'iu.>  IX. 

■".Study  to  be  quiet  and  to  do  your  o\vt\  l)usi- 
ness." — 1  Tbes.<alonians  4:  11. 

"Onlv. those  marriage;:  are  valid  whii-h  arc  contractpd 
before  the  pari.<h  prie?t  or  the  (Ordinary  of  tht^  nlaof  or 
a  priest  ilelegated  by  either  of  the.;e.'' — Piu.'  .\.  1007. 

"Wise  statesmen  as  they  were,  they  knew  the 
tendency  of  prosperity  to  breed  tyrant.^,  and  >o 
[they  so  planned  our  Cotu-titutinn]  .  .  .  that 
truth,  and  justice  and  mercy,  and  all  the  humane 
and  Christian  virtues  mi,?ht  not  lie  rKtinoruished 
from  the  laud:  so  that  no  man  wi>uld  lu'reaftt-r 
dare  to  limit  and  circumscribe  the  tjreat  prin- 
ciples on  which  the  temple  ot"  lil)erty  svas  beinij 
built." — .\brahain  Lincoln,  Sixteenth  President 
of  the  United  States. 


"(,Iold  is  a  wonderful  thing.  By  means  of  goii  we 
can  c\*cii  get  .-oul»  into  Paradi.-e." — Christopher  Colum- 
bu.s,  -Jamaica,  1.jO;5. 

"We  here  highly  i-esolve  that  these  dead  shall 
not  have  died  In  vain — that  this  nation,  under 
God,  shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom — and 
that  goverumeijt  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
for  the  people,  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth." 
— Abraham  Lincoln,  Sixteenth  President  of  the 
United  States. 

"The  Church  is  empowered  to  jrant,  or  to  take  away, 
any  tpmporal  po^se.s.sions." — Canon  Law  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church. 

"Is  life  so  dear,  or  peace  so  sweet,  as  to  be 
purcha-s^^fl  at  the  price  of  chains  and  slavery? 
Forbid  it.  Almighty  God  I  I  know' not  what 
course  others  may  take;  but  as  f<^r  me,  give  me 
liberty,  or  give  me  death." — Patrick  Henry, 
American  Statesman,  ^farch  23.  1775. 

Michigan's  School  Amendmeni 

THE  Wayne  County  Civic  Association,  228 
iv.ijadway  Market  Building,  Detroit,  Mich- 
igan, is  trying  to  get  an  ainen<lment  l)efore  the 
voters  of  Michigan  reiiidring  that  "All  residents 
of  the  state  of  Michigan  between  the  ages  of. 
five  years  and  sixteen  years  shall  attend  the 
public  school  in  tb.ir  respective  districts  until 
they  have  gradurt?d  from  the  eighth  grade; 
provided,  that  in  di;  tricts  where  the  grades  do 
not  reach  the  eiglith,  then  all  persons  herein 
dt'scribed  in  such  district  shall  complete  the 
course  taught  therein". 

The  fundamental  proposition  underlying  the 
Uiiited  .States  gover-inient,  and  the  government 
or"  all  the  states,  is  complete  religious  liberty, 
which  can  be  obtained  only  by  an  entire  separa- 
tion of  the  functions  of  church  and  state.  With 
over  one  hundred  and  ,-ixty  different  relia:iou.< 
ororanizations  in  the  United  States,  includTiig 
Gr"ok  ar.d  Ror.^.an  Catholic.^.  Protestants  of  all 
sliailes.  .Ten-s,  Freethinkers.  Spiritists,  etc.,  it  is 
manifestly  unjust  that  the  state  should  favor 
one  of  these  at  the  expense  of  the  others. 

It  is  the  function  of  the  state  to  educate  its 
citizens  so  that  they  may  perform  the  functions 
of  citizenship.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  state  to 
teach  its  citizens,  all  of  them  of  school  age.  the 
eletnentary  principles  of  spelling,  composition, 
penmanship,  readinsr,  grammar,  geography, 
arithmetic,  history,  civics,  hygiene,  and  indus- 
trial art.  The  children  should  study  these 
subjects  together,  l)ecau.-ie  lliey  will  l)e  thrown 
together  in  later  life  and  will  have  common  need 
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ot'  thi.s  iDtorniation.  The  proper  place  to  teach 
rcliginii  is  in  the  home  or,  if  so  preferred,  by 
religious  teachers,  in  places  appointed;  and  with 
that  the  state  should  have  nothing  to  do. 

The  argument  that  a  school  is  godless  because 
-  it  does  not  teach  religion  is  pure  nonsense.  The 
question  of  godliniess  does  not  ent^r  into  spell- 
ing, composition,  penmanship,  reading,  gram- 
mar, geography,  arithmetic,  history,  civics, 
hygiene  or  industrial  art,  and  the  attempt  to 
inject  either  Bible  or  beads  into  the  matter  is 
hypocritical  and  against  the  real  interests  of 
the  state. 

"When  a  child  is  made  to  believe  that  he  cannot 
be  taught  the  fore/roing  subjects  because  of 
somebody's  religion  or  lack  of  religion,  there  is 
then  and  there  raided  in  his  mind  the  hateful 
thought  that  his  reli.-imi  is  incompatible  with 
the  institutions  upon  v.liich  the  republic  must 
depend  for  its  continued  existence,  i.  e.,  the  edu- 
cation of  its  citizens;  and  the  natural  result  is 
the  great  disgrace  witnessed  during  the  World 
^  War  where  American  soldiers,  born  in  America, 

had  to  be  sent  to  army  schools  to  learn  the 
language  of  their  own  country. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  an  autocratic 
and  liberty-hating  church  bodes  no  good  to  a 
liberty-loving  land.  The  two  can  not  get  along 
together.  The  one  will  surely  destroy  the  other. 
Hence  it  is  not  strange  that  in  Michigan  we  find 
'[  '■  the  Wayne  County  Civic  Association  hoeing  an 
uphill  row  in  its  effort  to  get  this  amendment 
before  the  people.  The  newspap<^rs  refuse  even 
paid  advertisements,  so  afraid  are  they  of  the 
dreaded  boycott;  and  so  the  work  of  tearing 
down  the  American  school  system  goes  on  apace 
at  the  same  time  that  noble-minded  men  and 
women  are  trying  to  build  it  up. 

Scant  Difference  Discernible 

THE  difference  between  the  Democratic  and 
Republican  platforms  and  parties  in  the  com- 
ing election  may  bo  discerned — through  a  micro- 
scope. The  candidate  for  President  on  tht^ 
Republican  ticket  voted  for  all  the  measures  that 
have  made  the  thinking  men  and  women  of  the 
United  States  so  dissatisfied  witli  tli^  Demo- 
cratic adnrinistration. 

His  congressional  record  sliows  tliat  lie  prac- 
tically approved  th<.'  Hog  Island  steal:  that  he 
voted  for  war  an<l  for  the  bill  proliibiting  free- 
donj  of  conscience,  sometimes  known  as  the 
espionage  bill;  that  he  was  a  strong  advocate 


of  the  compulsory  draft  law  and  for  the  return 
of  the  railnnids,  wliieh  he  knew  would  result  in 
increased  freight  rates  and  billions  of  dollars 
of  extra  expense  to  the  rank  and  file  consumec 
'  He  favored  the  new  army  bill,  which  passed 
the  Senate  April  twentieth,  calling  for  300,000 
men  and  $600,0(X),000  annually,  empowering  the 
whim  of  a  president  to  mobilize  the  country  and 
thus  creating  in  a  peaceful  country  a  military 
machine  exceeding  in  size  the  pre-war  German 
military  machine  which  was  crushed  at  an 
expense  that  has  ruined  the  world  for  a  hundred 
years  to  come. 

He  is  in  favor  of  the  Paris  "Peace"  League  of 
Nations  which  The  Goldex  Age  has  described 
at  length  in  its  issue  of  July  7.  the  same  League 
now  bestowing  its  lienevolent  smile  upon  the 
thirty  wars  being  waged  in  various  parts  of  the 
earth.  He  is  in  favor  of  intervention  in  Mexico, 
which,  if  it  takes  place,  will  l)e  another  crinie 
against  ci\-ilization,  as  abundantly  proven  in 
The  Goldex  Aoe  for  August  4  and  Augtist  18. 

He  has  done  nothing  to  indicate  that  he  is  in 
favor  of  the  getioral  amnesty  which  has  been 
granted  by  all  the  other  warring  powers;  and 
his  connection  with,  the  press,  which  has  been 
responsible  for  the  greatest  flood  of  falsehoods 
and  progaganda  ever  known,  is  enough  to  make 
every  person  wonder  how  atnthing  could  be 
gained  by  placing  him  in  the  great  office  to  which 
he  aspires,  and  for  which  the  "Wall  Street  inter- 
ests have  selected  him. 

International  Anarchy        By  Xcirton  t.  Hartuhnri 

CAX  it  not  be  truthfully  said  that  interna- 
tiotial  anarcliy  has  prevailed  since  the  fall  of 
the  Roman  Eiiijure  .' . 

We  have  hail  so-called  international  laws; 
luit  have  tliey  not,  with  the  treaties,  been  mere 
"scraps  (if  paper"' —  ■"gentlemeirs  agreements,'' 
broken  at  will .'  .\re  we  not  now  drifting  into 
rational  as  well  as  international  world-wide 
;'.narcliy.' 

All  of  the  liveat  empires  of  the  world — 
Assvrian.  Pirsian,  .Macedonian  and  Roman — 
\\>.i-e  ]iolitical  aggregations  loosely  bound 
ro'j:ether  and  doniinating  the  world  only  in  a 
military  sense. 

For  the  rtrst  tiiHt--  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
withii\  tlie  past  4.")  years,  its  many  economic 
unils  have  fused  into  oi\e  great  unit,  by  spon- 
taneous action  and  not  by  military  force.    This 
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unity  is  unprecedented,  and  out  of  it  has  g3*own 
the  ideal  of  internationalism,  the  forerunner  of 
complete  world  union;  and  ambitious  imperi- 
alists in  Germany  and  England,  seeing  the 
great  prize — world  empire  and  world  trade — 
prepared  for  the  titanic  struggle  to  win  it  And 
English  imperialists  think  they  won. 

The  unifying  of  finance  also  has  been  pro- 
gressing until  international  bankers  now  dom- 
inate the  financial  world,  the  League  of  Nations 
Covenant  being  the  instraraent  by  which  they 
expect  to  unify  the  world,  forming  the  fifth 
■world  empire,  based  on  the  British  Church  and 
State  System — the  British  Empire  aiming  to 
take  in  the  whole  world,  unified  in  religion  as 
well  as  politics  and  economies.  For  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  world,  military  and 
naval  power,  political,  economic  and  religious 
power  are  completely  united  under  one  head. 

This  clearly  is  the  purpose  that  animates 
millions  of  the  most  prominent  and  influential 
people  of  the  world,  who  through  the  press  and 
the  pulpit  shape  public  opinion,  though  they 
declare  their  aim  cautiously,  in  diplomatic 
language,  gradually  educating  people  up  to 
their  objective. 

Their  urgent  appeal  for  the  conservation  of 
peace  and  civilization  through  the  League  of 
Nations  Covenant,  and  other  features  of  their 
propaganda  when  examined,  disclose  their  real 
object  to  be  the  formation  of  an  empire  com- 
pletely dominating  the  world. 

After  the  rebellion  of  the  Southern  slave- 
holders in  the  United  States  had  failed.  English 
imperialists,  who  had  expected  that  the  Ameri- 
can Union  would  be  broken  up  and  the  states 
absorbed  into  the  British  Empire,  bpy^an  to 
conclude  tliat  the  empire  would  be  split  up  into 
several  nations,  like  the  United  States.  Glad- 
stone favored  this  idea;  but  when  he  died,  the 
old  idea  of  British  imperialist.s  again  became 
ascendant,  and  the  propaganda  to  lay  the  f-un- 
dation  of  a  great  federation,  so-called,  of  the 
L'nited  States  and  the  British  Colonies  with  the 
mother  country  began  more  definitely  to  shape. 

(terman  imperialists  were  at  the  same  time 
pu.<hin,g  their  propaganda  here  to  defeat  the 
aims  of  the  British. 

As  before  stated,  in  econonucs  and  finance 
the  world  has  become  unified,  and  German 
opposition  to  the  plan  of  British  and  American 
imperialists  has  become  practically  eliminated. 


This  explains  why  the  unprecedentedly  destru<t 
tive  terms  of  the  peace  treaty  wei-e  imposed  on 
Germany  to  force  her  to  acquiesce.  Those  terms 
will  be  modified  whenever  Germany  consents  to 
become  a  part  of  the  British  Empire,  and  not 
before. 

All  the  spoils  of  the  war  have  passed  into  the 
hands  of  England — vast  colonies  and  the  trade 
of  the  world.  Here,  then,  we  have  the  factors  of 
world-wide  revolution  and  anarchy  unprece- 
dented in  extent  and  intensity. 

In  compari.«on  with  the  proposed  world-wide 
British  Empire,  the  Roman  Empire  was  only  a 
babe  in  swadtUing  clothes.  But  that  world 
empire  is  not  yet  formed  sufficiently  to  act  in 
open  self  defense.  The  Senate  of  the  United 
States  has  for  the  time  being  halted  the  plans  of 
the  English  and  American  imperialists.  This 
leaves  the  international  world  in  a  state  of  inci-. 
pient  anarchy.  The  League  cannot  function 
witliout  the  power,  prestige  and  money  of  the 
United  States.  Europe  is  bankrupt  and. starving. 
Russia  is  in-the  hands  of  the  proletariat,  who 
is  bitterly  opposed  to  imperialism. 

The  whole  world  is  shot  through,  so  to  speak, 
with  organizations  radically  opposed  to  each 
other.  In  EnglatKl,  the  nucleus  on  which  it  i.^. 
proposed  to  build  this  great  world  empire,  90 
percent  of  the  working  people  are  unionized  and 
are  class  conscious.  Tlieir  interests  are  diamet- 
rically opposed  to  the  aristocratic  element  which 
controls  the  British  government;  and  the  scheme 
of-  the  British  imperialists  to  dominate  the 
world  is  repugnant  to  the  English  working  men. 

Their  discontent  is  based  on  conditions  that 
are  fundamentally  unjust;  and  v.'htle  h»n'or'^ 
the  law  technically  they  have. equality  ot"  rii;h\ 
in  fact  their  rights  are  disregarded.  Instead  .-t 
the  present  agitation  quieting  down  it  mn>t 
increase  and  intensify.  The  repugnance  in 
England  to  the  assumptions  of  title  and  privi- 
lege is  increasing,  and  not  only  there  but  ail 
over  the  world.  The  psychology  of  title  is  begin- 
ning to  operate  against,  instead  of  in  favor  of 
the  holder.  While  the  war  in  the  interest  of 
imperiali.-m  was  fought  in  the  name  of  democ- 
racy and  self-determination,  democracy  and 
self-determination  propose  to  have  some  of  the 
game  as  well  as  the  name.  The  people  are  tired 
of  political  h\-pocrisy  or  any  other  kind. 

England  and  the  United  States  are  the  main 
powers  in  the  proposed  Empire.    England,  tiie 
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dominant  povrer,  is  in  both  name  and  fact  a 
monarchy  and  an  empire  as  well  as  an  aristoc- 
racy: and  those  who  speak  ofhor  as  a  democracy 
know  that  it  is  a  lie — bald  hypocrisy,  spoken  to 
deceive  the  thoughtless. 

The  pressure  to  taxation  resulting  from  the 
expenditure  of  more  than  one  hundred  billious 
of  money  and  a  score  of  millions  of  lives,  directly 
and  indirectly,  in  the  criminal  war  between 
English  and  German  imperialists  for  world 
dominion  and  world  trade — the  pressure  of  this 
unprecedented  burden  of  sorrow  and  taxation 
laid  with  autocratic  assumption  upon  the  hearts 
and  backs  of  the  people,  without  consulting 
them,  is  yet  to  find  expression  in  the  resentment 
of  those  people.  "We  have  an  illustration  of  this 
in  Russia. 

Men  are  thinking  as  never  before.  "As  ye 
sow,  so  shall  ye  reap."  The  law  of  cause  and 
effect  is  inexorable.  "The  mills  of  the  gods 
grind  slowly,  but  they  grind  exceeding  fine." 

Year  by  year  the  cru.shing  effect  of  this  tax- 
ation will  burn  itself  into  the  brain  of  the 
common  people,  however  stiipid  and  thoughtless 
they  may  be.  On  their  back.s  will  automatically 
be  shifted  the  taxes  that  wealth  ought  to  pay. 
The  necessities  of  the  people  will  have  to  bear 
the  tax.  If  hit  hard  enough  in  the  stomach  the 
blow  reaches  the  brain,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
starving  woman  who  .■started  the  French  Revolu- 
tion bv  beating  a  tin  pan  and  crving,  "Bread! 
bread!" 

Talk  of  stopping  prntiteering!  All  the  busi- 
ness men  and  manufacturers  in  America  and 
Kurope  are  thoroughly  organized.  All  of  the 
necessities  of  the  people  pass  through  their 
hands.  The  law  of  supply  and  demand  no 
longer  operates;  prices  are  fixed  by  tliese  organ- 
izations wliich  are  stronger  than  the  govern- 
ment. They  take  toll  on  the  necessities  for  their 
own  support,  be  it  little  or  much,  according  to 
their  extravagant  living.  They  pay  the  pro- 
ducer of  the  raw  material  as  little  as  he  can  be 
squeezed  to  accept  and  get  from  the  consumer 
as  much  as  they  can  sfjueeze  nut  of  him.  Tlie 
consiimers,  tlie  connnoii  people  (those  belonging 
to  those  associations  y:et  discounts),  nmst  take 
what  is  left  and  pay  thi-  price  or  go  without. 

The  working  people  liave  organized  tlieir 
unions  for  defense.  Only  15  per  cent  of  them, 
however,  are  organized  in  the  United  States. 
The  crusliing  taxation  shifted  down, down, down 


imtil  it  lands  on  the  backs  of  the  unorganized 
masses,  will  drive  them  into  the  unions.  "Thfe 
devil  take  the  Iiindmost."' 

Is  this  not  a  state  of  anarchy!  Show  me  any 
cohesion  in  the  world  if  you  can;  except  the 
cohesion  of  antagonism. 

Besides  these  organizations  there  are  some 
fifty  smaller  ones,  to  say  nothing  of  the  two 
great  political  parties,  ostensibly  pitted  against 
each  other  by  shrewd  politicians  who.  fog  the 
issues  and  cancel  the  voting  power  of  the  people 
to  prevent  them  from  getting  control  or  getting 
anyw^here  except  into  the  camp  of  the  profiteers 
or  the  imperialists. 

We  have  the  Elks  and  the  Moose,  the  Knights 
of  Columbus,  the  Free  !Masons,  and  the  Orange- 
men, etc.,  etc.,  all  pulling  at  cross  purposes. 

Then  in  the  religious  world  we  have  scores  of 
denominations  all  teaching  diverse  doctrines, 
spme  of  them  antagonistic  in  spirit — Roman 
Catholics  and  Protestants,  Anglicans  and  Lu- 
therans, all  a  jangle  of  confusion  and  anarchy — r 
religious  chaos. 

The  $100,000,000,000  and  the  vast  labor  worse 
than  thrown  away  in  the  World  War  would  have 
produced  marvellous  results  for  good  if 
expended  on  improvements  sadly  needed  by  the 
human  race.  But  less  than  a  score  of  men  at 
the  head,  in  their  lust  for  world  empire,  plunged 
the  nations  into  the  maelstrom  of  hate  and 
murder;  and  stiU  almost  the  same  few  of  the 
victors  are  planning  another  deal  in  their  lust 
for  empire,  which  cannot  fail  to  drag  what  is 
left  of  the  human  race  still  deeper  into  a  debacle 
of  hate,  nmrder,  starvation  and  agony. 

Do  you  say  this  picture  is  overdrawn — pessi- 
mistic? Possibly  you  may  conclude  later  that 
in  reality  it  is  relatively  optiniistic. 

Jesus  no  doubt  referred  to  these  times  in  lILs 
foreca.st  (Matthew  24:21.  22):  "For  then  shall 
be  great  tribulation  such  a.s  \va.s  not  since  uie 
beginning  of  the  world  [the  present  era  of  .-0- 
called  civilization]  to  this  time,  no.  nor  ;.-ver 
shall  be:  and  except  those  days  should  he  short- 
ened there  should  be  no  flesh  be  .saved-"'. 

.Jesus  went  on  to  say  that  those  days  wv^il.l  he 
shortened — evident!}'  l)y  the  coniinsrof  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  for  wliich  He  tauirht  His  disciples 
to  pray.  This,  instead  ot"  the  British  world 
empire,  would  be  established  and  rule  in  all  the 
earth,  when  peace,  justice  and  love  would 
(Concluded  on  page  13) 
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Age  of  Gold  IS.  Golden  Age:    By  L.  Smith 


Ma.  Editor: — In  view  of  your  ver>-  interest- 
ing  article  in  a  recent  number  of  The 
Goldk:^  Age,  entitled,  "How  to  Profiteer,"  I  aia 
seudiug  i-eference  to  a  few  Scriptures  recently 
called  to  my  attention.  The  deplorable  condi- 
tions caused  by  "profiteering"  have  brought 
much  suffering  to  many, -but  these  Scriptures 
may  bring  a  ray  of  comfort  to  some  sad  hearts, 
and  inspire  the  hope  that  soon  these  conditions 
■will  change,  wlien  the  Ldid  takes  control  of 
earth's  affairs. 

Some  rich  profiteers  are  referred  to  in  a 
parable  (Luke  12: 16 -20)  as  a  'rich  man". 
"And  he  said.  Soul,  thou  hast  much  goods  laid 
UT>  for  many  yoai-s :  take  thine  ease,  oat,  drink, 
and  l)e  inerr\-.'  "But  God  *aid  unto  him.  Thou 
fool,  Ihis  night  [during  tho  '.lark  iiijht  of  the 
time  of  troublf]  shall  thy  ^oid  ])e  required  of 
thee;  then  x:hoi=x}  shall  tliosc  things  be  ^vhieh 
thou  hast  provided .'" 

The  Lord  does  not  tell  us  in  this  parable 
•whose  they  tihall  be,  and  evidt-ntlv  tiie  rich  man 
did  not  know:  for  thv  Prophet  Davi<l  <ay3 
(Psalm  39:  t>):  "He  heapeth  np  riches,  and 
knnwpth  not  v;ho  shall  gather  them'. 

Job  also  "wr.^  a  r>roi>hPt  ot"  th"  Lord:  and  he  ^ 
tells  us  somethircc"  about  it.  (Job  27:13-17) 
"This  is  the  portion  of  a  wicked  man  with  God, 
and  the  herita'ro  of  on"ore>=ors,  vhich  tlioy  <Ya\\ 
Tccpive  of  the  Ahhishty  ....  Thou,:?h  he  hpzn 
Ui>  silver  as  the  du^st,  an-1  pr^-paro  raiment  as 
Ih**  clay,  he  may  prepnrt^  it.  bnt  the  jn.-ft  shall 
put  it  on.  and  the  innocent  shall  divide  the 
silver."' 

Solomon.  anotluT  prophf't  of  tli*-  Lord,  has  a 
vor.-.l  to  say  rotK'oi'iiini^  this  same  subject. 
(Pvovevbs  13:  22)  -Tlie  w»o.!th  nK  th^•■s•mlo^  is 
Ir.'d  up  for  the  j;:;:t."  Also  Prov^nbs  2S:  S:  "He 
tliat  by  usury  and  unjust  ,a:ain  iiuT«-asoth  his 
substance,  he  sliall  gatlier  it  for  him  that  will 
pity  the  poor.' 

The  Prophet  Joel  tells  us  who  it  is  that  will 
pity  the  poor.  (.Joel  2:18.  I!))  "Tlit'ri  will  tho 
Lord  be  jealous  for  his  land,  and  pity  his 
j»eof)le.  Behold.  I  will  send  you  f'>ni  and  wine 
and  oil,  and  ye  shall  fie  satisfied  tb;TeM-ith:  and 
I  will  no  more  make-  yon  a  repi-'inch  amonsr  the 
henthen."  The  .Vpostle  .Tan\fs  tells  ns  (.lame's 
5:11):  "Ye  have  l\eard  of  the  patience  of  .Toh, 
and  have  seen  the  end  of  the  Lord,  that  the  Lord 
is  very  pitiful  and  of  tender  mercy". 


James  also  tells  as  of  a  class  l)eing  chosen  of 
the  Lord  to  assist  in  bringing  these  blessings,  to 
the  world.  (James  2:  5)  "Hearken,  my  beloved 
brethren-  Hath  not  God  chosen  the  poor  of  this 
■world,  rich  in  faith,  heirs  of  the  kingdom  which 
he  hath  pronii.sed  to  them  that  love  him  i" 

These  are  the  saints,  poor  despised  ones  who, 
durijig  this  gospel  age  have  walked  in  the  foot- 
steps of  .Jesus,  the  meek  and  lowly  One,  in  the 
narrow  way  of  self-sacrifice,  an<f  who  will,  with 
their  Lord,  as  a  merciful  and  faithful  High 
Priest,  have  the  privilege  of  assisting  the  world 
in  walking  up  the  highway  of  holiness  in  the 
Golden  Age,  mentioned  by  Isaiah  in  Chapter  35. 

So,  seeing  from  the  Lord's  Word,  that  the 
masses  of  uiau.kind  are  soon  to  reap  the  benefit 
of  those  riches  which  are  now  being  piled  up  by 
the  nronteers.  let  none  envy-  them,  but  wait  with 
pnti'^'iice  until  the  Lord  shall  take  control  of 
earth's  affpirs  and  rule  for  the  blessing  of  all 
the  williiiar  and  obedient.  Let  us  observe  also 
from  the  Lord'o*  Word  that  proper  principles  of 
justice  will  operate  in  the  dispensing  of  tho 
kingdom  i)lessings. 

The  Psalmist  .says  (Psalm  103: 1.3) :  'T.ike  as 
a  father  pitieth  his  children,  so  the  Lord  pitieth 
th  m  tliat  ;•:•  t'ttfv.ce  him."  Also  Eeclesiastes 
2.:  26:  "For  dod  giveth  to  a  nmn  that  is  good  in 
his  sight,  wisdom,  and  knowle<lge  and  joy:  but 
to  X\\i  sJrtT'er  he  giveth  travail,  to  gather  and  to 
h«-\i)  Ui),  that  he  may  give  to  hira  that  is  good 
h'^ror^■  Go<!." 

This  is  tlie  "Age  of  Gold"  for  a  few.  but  the 
next  will  he  the  '(lolden  A,ge"  for  all. 


(•■'.I'.  (iiil«»ii  t'r>m   pas'"  12i 
prevail    instea  I   of  war,  confusion,  starvation 
aiul  hate. 

The  mirarle;;  of  modern  scientific  attainment 
f:)reshadi>w,  and  the  Word  of  God  proclaims  that 
when  this  ohl  evil  civilization  (worhl)  controll'i.! 
by  Satan  per!>hes  thnnigh  its  own  iidierent  evil 
a  new  auii  really  true  civilization  (world)  will 
rise  out  of  the  ashes  of  the  old  not  by  pu{>er- 
natural,  but  by  natural  means,  gradually  devel- 
oping into  a  i)aradise  more  glorious  than  man 
ever  dreanietl  Heaven  to  be — a  restored  Eden, 
the  earthly  j)hase  of  the  invisible,  heavenly 
kingdom,  ruled  l>y  Christ  the  invisible  Ruler  of 
all  the  new  worhl  instead  of  Satan,  who  now  is 
the  invisible  ruler  of  this  old  evil  civilization. 
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Lift  Up  the  Standard :    By  L.  D.  Bamcs 


MB.  Editor  i  I  wonld  commend  your  honesty. 
I  could  wish  that  your  magazine  might 
become  a  great  journalistic  mountain  and 
fill  the  entire  void  or  sphere  of  a  lying,  money- 
led  press,  doing  flunky  business  to  outworn 
interests  derogatory  to  the  good  of  mankind  and 
doomed  to  pass  away. 

The  articles  dealing  with  the  subjects — What 
is  Anarchy,  The  Negro  Race,  and  The  League  of 
Nations — are  examples  of  honesty  and  truthful- 
ness, seldom  seen  in  any  publication.  Self-in- 
terest, ^ride,  fear,  dishonesty,  stain  the  man- 
agement of  them  all  with  rare  exceptions,  as  we 
perceive.  The  contrast  is  most  unfavorable  to 
the  "kept  press". 

Few  journals  are  ready  to  point  out  that  mob 
violence,  wherein  thousands  are  seized  with  a 
desire  to  lynch  a  wrong-doer,  is  anarchy.  Few 
will  admit  that  any  violation  of  established  law 
is  anarchy. 

Few  are  ready  to  accord  the  Negroes  their 
natural  and  legal  rights  or  to  concede  that  aU 
nations  are  of  one  blood,  made  to  dwell  in  peace. 

The  discussion  of  The  League  of  Nations  is 
along  the  same  line  of  open  facts,  "openly 
arrived  at". 

The  President's  position  has  always  been 
■untenable.  His  bold  departure  in  leaving  his 
office  and  assuming  the  entire  world  burden  in 
disregard  of  the  people's  law-makers;  his  visit 
to  the  Pope  of  Eome  in  disregard  of  Protestant 
principles,  to  say  nothing  of  respectable  pride, 
has  placed  the  President  in  an  unenviable  posi- 
tion. How  different  his  course  at  Rome  from  that 
of  Mr.  Roosevelt,  wlio  hfld  liis  Protestant  nose 
high  above  the  Vatican,  and  preserved  the 
Protestant  principles  and  traditions  of  freedom 
of  speech  and.  action.  No  kissing  of  the  Pope's 
foot  for  him;  though  Mr.  "Wilson,  out  of  respect 
for  the  Pope's  enmity  to  the  King  of  Italy, 
obeyed  "Benedict's  orders''  to  drive  from  the 
king's  palace  to  "the  Amerioan  embassy  first, 
and  then  drive  to  the  "^'atican".  Tlie  President's 
course  not  only  bronsht  up<in  liiiii  the  combined 
opposition  of  the  peo]iIe.  as  sliown  in  tlic  ele(;- 
tion  of  a  Repuhliean  Coii<i:ress  to  cross  "Wilson's 
way,  but  doulitiess  divine  providence  overruled 
in  the  entire  matter.  The  nation  that  patronizes 
Rome  is  on  troublous  ground:  and  the  man  who 
courts  Rome's  favor  finds  less  and  less  of  the 


favor  of  God.  At  every  turn  the  President  has 
met  a  bear,  with  troubles  from  coast  to  coast — 
troubles  in  his  own  party  and  outside  of  it. 

The  stormy  career  of  the  League  and  the 
President's  efforts  to  make  peace  suggest  many 
Scriptures:  "He  taketh  the  wise  in  their  own 
craftiness".  "He  disappointeth  the  devices  of 
the  crafty,  so  that  their  hands  cannot  perform 
their  bidding."— Job  5: 13,  12. 

It  is  lamentable,  and  a  sure  sign  of  decay, 
when  for  political  prestige  rulers '  pander  to 
Rome  and  surrender  a  people's  liberties  to  the 
worst  enemy  of  all  liberty.  No  wonder-the  Lord 
has  confused  and  confounded  the  operators  of 
such  baseless  procedure  and  set  at  naught  their 
operations  as  the  work  of  mice! 

Here  in  the  Peace  Conference  were  the  leaders 
of  the  leading  nations — "the  big  four"  of  the 
world.  Here  the  great  state  churches  of  Europe 
were  represented. 

The  President  is  a  member  of  one  of  the  lead- 
ing Protestant  sects  and  said  to  be  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus.  The  best 
of  every  system  was  represented  by  the  Presi- 
dent, yet  "God  was  not  in  all  their  thoughts". 
•  In  contrast  to  this  Godless  procedure  please 
note  the  following  from  "Washington's  Inaugural 
address,  1789: 

"It  would  be  peculiarly  improper  to  omit  in  this  first 
official  act  my  fervent  supplications  to  that  Almighty 
Being  who  rules  over  the  universe,  who  presides  in  the 
councils  of  nations,  and  whose  providential  aids  can 
supply  nvery  human  defect,  that  His  benediction  may 
cou.-t^crate  to  the  liberties  aiid  happinoss  of  the  people 
of  the  Tnitcd  States  a  government  iiistituted  by  them- 
selves for  these  essential  purposes ;  and  may  enable  every 
iustiument  employed  in  the  administration  to  execitte- 
with  success  the  functions  allotted  to  its  charge.  In 
tendering  this  homage  to  the  Great  Author  of  every 
public  and  p^i^ato  good,  T  assnre  myself  that  it  e.Kpresses 
your  -eutinionts  not  le->  that  my  o^^•n,  nor  those  of  my 
fellow-citizens  less  than  either.  No  people  can  be  bound 
to  acknowledge  and  adore  the  invisible  Hand  which 
conduct-!  the  affairs  of  men  more  than  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  Every  >te[)  by  which  they  have  advanced 
to  tiie  character  of  an  indopeudent  nation  s»?ems  to  have 
lieen  distinguished  l>y  -ome  t<)i>;en  of  Providential  agency, 
ar.d  in  the  >y.-tem  of  tiieir  united  government  the  tran- 
ouil  deliberations  and  voluntary  consent  of  so  many 
distinct  communities  from  «liich  the  event  has  resulted, 
cannot  lie  compared  with  the  means  by  which  most 
covercmeuts  have  been  established  without  some  return 
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of  pious  gratitude,  along  with  an  humble  anticipation 
'of  rhe  future  Ijlesiing  which  the  pa>t  s<vnis  to  prrsage." 

At  this  early  day  Bome  had  not  poisoned  the 
American  ideals  of  reIij;ion  and  liberty.  Her 
destnictive  influence  had  not  spread.  But  the 
great  French  general,  Lafayette,  feared  it  and 
rensarked  that  if  the  liberties  of'  America  were 
evec  destroyed  it  would  be  at  the  hands  of 
Eome ! 

The  -world's  hope  Is  not  in  any  league  of 
nations.  It  is  said  that  diirty  w-ars  are  now  in 
progress,  and  the  League  is  powerless  to  sup- 
press them.    It  makes  no  effort  to  do  so. 

Blind  leaders  have  led  the  world  into  a  ditch, 
and  there  it  must  leani  its  lessons.  In  a  dark 
nirht  when  no  man  can  work,  when  every  man's 
hand  will  be  against  liis  nei.crhhor,  as  the  Scrip- 
tnre".  ('eclare,  then  man's  extremity  in  the  last 
ditch  will  become  God's  opportunity,  and  in  His 
own  way  He  ■v\ill  exalt  Himself  among  the 
hccthen,  worlhWJe. 

Eiiierlng  the  Golden  Age  By  c.  b.  simii 

Ik  ^R.  Editor: — I  am  appreciating  the  "idea" 
^-L  of  the  Golden  Age.  Surely  tlie  long-looked- 
fcr  ovidonces  are  all  about  us;  and  I  wish  to 
cc:::jrcti!!."ito  you  c.  tlu  foresightoclness  dis- 
p!z;"c.I  in  putting  the  "idea"'  into  concrete  form 
and  giving  it  out  to  Uie  people.  I  am  very 
m-acli  impressed  with  the  effect  of  your  efforts 
to  connet't  tlie  various  happenings  tiiroughont 
tiie  worhl  with  the  change  of  the  dispensation 
now  ftt  hand. 

T  am  emnloyi^l  in  a  large  railroad  shop, 
v.'-.TO  '".I'to  a  iiuviber  of  the  workers  are  rr-adors 
of  T:ir.  r.'"T.rKx  Atis;  antl  the  n-.e. vapre  it  brings 
in  -jirer.  them  to  look  for  better  thing-  just 
a!'.:r..'l.  Keep  up  the  good  work!  I  -wish  the 
GoLDr.x  AoR  Magazine  had  access  t.>  p%Tr-  home 
in  Ihe  world.  Absolutely  all  men  ;\re  looking 
for  a  (-•hange  to  come,  and  soon.  It"  the  "idea" 
of  the  Golden  A/je  can  !>»'  tlioroug'ily  improssefl, 
it  will  go  a  long  way  towartl  preparation  for 
tho  incoming  l)lessin<j;s. 

Nowhere  does  the  evidence  that  we  art^  in 
the  <lay  of  •visitai-ion"  show  quite  so  plainly  to 
us  as  it  does  from  th^  illnniiiiati<Hi  of  the  hith- 
erto dark  sayings  of  our  Lord  and  H's  apostles, 
a.*J  well  as  the  pr<>phets.  In  the  light  shining 
from  the  pages  of  the  Goldkx  Aok  Magazine, 
many  of  those  |>erplexing  sayings  r*corded  in 
tho  Bible  are  bofomiiig  reasonahle,  reallv  believ- 


able I  And  if  it  is  true,  as  the  Good  Book  says', 
that  the  light  is  to  shine  more  and  more  unto 
the  "perfect  day",  then  if  light  is  flooding  and 
illuminating  tlie  things  that  have  never  been 
understood,  to  my  mind  it  is  indisputable  proof 
that  we  are  entering  the  real  Golden  Age. 

Then  take  diose  hitherto  mysteriou.s»  uiie::- 
plainable  yet  fascinating  books — The  Revela- 
tion, The  Song  of  Songs  and  the  prophecy  of 
Ezekiel!  They  have  l^ecome  so  reasonable  and 
understandable  from  the  golden  glow  of  light 
radiating  from  the  pages  of  an  unpretentious 
book  called  "The  Finished  Mystery",'  that  nearly 
everybody  can  get  inspiration  and  instruction 
as  well  as  warning  from  those  wondrous  symbols, 
pictures  and  code  messages.  And  the  publishers 
of  this  )X>ok  announce  a  magazine  etlition  of  this 
untold  wealth  for  twenty  cents!  !  Surely  no 
proiiteering  here!  It  will  be  to  the  everlasting 
profit  of  everyone  who  reads  this  remarkable 
book.  Its  authors  claim  no  special  inspiration, 
but  modestly  say  that  the  "due  time"'  having 
eome,  the  seals  are  broken  and  the  message 
unfolds :  and  that  they  but  wrote  what  they  saw 
and  heard.  I  wish,  Mr.  Editor,  you  would 
recommend  this  wonderful  Iwok  to  your  readers. 
It  will  holp  them  to  see  that 

Tho  ritne  is  at  hand. 
The  Gcldeu  Age  is  at  the  door! 

Open  wide  the  gates, 
And  let  the  King  of  Glory  in! 

A  knowledge  of  those  things  is  evidently 
necessary  in  order  that  we  may  act  intelligently. 
For  instance,  how  <'ould  anyone  cooperate  in  the 
treatting  of  the  "winepress"  of  Revelation  IBilS 
unless  he  have  a  knowledge — a  mental  ilhnnhm- 
tinn,  if  you  please — of  the  meaning  of  thns»> 
symbols  and  of  th^  thiiisrs  they  s>Tnbolize?  'Seal 
not  the  sayings  of  the  prophecy  of  those  books' 
— the  time  is  at  hand.  Open  the  columns  of  Thb 
(roLPRx  .-\oF.  so  that  it  may  really  be  *'an  angel 
st;Mnling  in  the  sun",  pouring  forth  the  golilen 
light  tliat  will  dispel  tlie  noxious  vapors  ot"  se!f- 
islin»--s  now  so  cfmipletelv  eiivelopinsr  tlie  <^ar''b  ! 


"  r.-Il  tlu>  .vhoU>  uorld  these  blossod  ti(liiifr>  : 
Sju-ak  of  the  time  at  n^st  that  iioars-. 
Toll  the  opprossod  of  everj-  nation 
Jubilee  lasts  a  thonsu'.d' years." 
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Not  Enough  Gold 


THE  problem  of  the  reputed  scarcity-  of  gold 
would  be  solved  if  the  Dayton,  Kentucky, 
doctor  should  take  it  into  his  head  to  make  more 
gold  than  he  has  been  making  out  of  cheap 
metals.  Doctor  Rees  says  he  can  transmute 
other  things  into  gold,  if  they  are  kept  "het  up" 
long  enough;  but  no  information  has  come  out 
of  the  State  as  to  how  long  the  fires  must  be  kept 
going,  or  how  much  coal  is  required  at  $15  per 
ton.  But  if  a  yellow  deluge  should  overflow  th4 
boundaries  of  Kentucky-,  more  probtems  would 
Ije  set  up  than  the  transmutation  could  solve. 

For  one  thing,  the  question  of  the  maintenance 
of  the  gold  stock  of  the  United  States  would  be 
answered  once  and  forever.  Xo  longer  would  it 
disttirb  financial  tranquility  to  see  the  gold 
reserve  depleted  in  one  year  by  $292,796,000 ;  for 
the  financiers'  dream  would  be  of  a  better  world 
where  there  would  be  enough  less  of  the 
manmion  of  unrighteousness  to  enable  the  busi- 
ness world  to  keep  afloat.  For  gold  would  not 
be  worth  the  meagre  $9  an  ounce  in  purchasing 
power  it  is  now,  as  against  the  $20.67  it  is 
supposed  to  be  worth  to  keep  the  dollar's  worth 
at  par;  the  difficulty  Avould  l)e  to  give  the  metal 
away,  to  find  bins  to  keep  it  in,  or  reservoirs  to 
hold  the  Kentucky  deluge,  or  that  other  ypllow 
flood  which  may  yet  come  from  the  GO-mile  ridge 
of  gold  near  Kalgoorlie,  in  "Western  Au.stralia. 

From  London  come  hints  that  gold  is  rising 
in  value.  This  is  probal)ly  based  on  the  fact 
that  the  cost  of  producing  it  is  going  up,  above 
the  point  at  which  a  profit  can  be  made  by  selling 
the  product  of  thp  min«'S.  In  Ajuerif.a  gold 
mines  are  closing  at  what  is  termed  an  alarming 
rate.  Many  mines  will  never  open  l)ecause  of 
the  cost  of  pumping  out  the  water  and  putting 
in  new  timbering;  mining  camps  are  dead; 
cities  once  dependent  on  tlie  niiiifs  an'  depopu- 
lated; and  skilled  miners  by  the  thmisaiid  are 
out  of  work. 

The  manifest  effect  of  the  scarcity  of  an 
article  is  to  raise  its  value  in  of)in[)arison  with 
other  artiok's:  that  is,  it  t;iki>s  mnv  nt'  tli"  nthi-r 
articles  to  secure  the  same  quantity,  and  con- 
versely less  of  the  lirst  article  to  iret  the  same 
amount  of  the  others.  Expres.<.-cl  in  other 
temig — for  gold  is  money — a  rise  in  the  price  of 
gold  would  cause  an  increase  in  the  value  of  tlie 
present  29-cent  dollar,  so  tliat  it  miglif  become  a 


50-cent  dollar,  a  7o-oent  dollar,  and  ultimately  a 
100-cent  dollar.  The  relation  bet-ween  the 
coming  scarcity  of  the  precious  metal  and  the 
cost  of  living  is  obvious — that  the  cost,  as  meas- 
ured in  money,  would  decline  until  it  became 
normal. 

But  a  movement  of  any  kind  in  the  valuer  of 
money  is  a  problem-producer ;  for  who  would 
have  the  authority  to  command  the  rising  gold 
dollar  to  stop  going  up*  If  the  gold  in  the 
dollar  reached  a  premium  and  became  worth," 
say,  $1.10,  every  gold  coin  to  be  found  would 
make  its  way  to  the  melting  pot  to  be  sold  for  a 
profit,  nmch  as  silver  has  done  in  France  and 
England,  and  the  silver  dollar  in  this  country. 
That  the  banks  and  the  government  have  cor- 
nered the  gold  supply  might  then  become  more 
fortunate  than  it  now  appears;  for  there  is  so 
little  gold  in  the  possession  of  the  common 
people  that  few  could  take  a  profit  that  way. 

Much  of  the  gold  produced  goes  into  manufac- 
ture for  people  that  like  to  wear  gold-plated  or 
solid  decorations  upon  their  clothes  or  persons. 
Last  year  the  gold  mined  in  the  United  States 
was  worth  $.")S,000,000,  while  what  went  into 
manufacturing  was  $21,848,800  more,  or  $79,- 
848,800.  At  that  rate,  it  is  only  a  question  of 
time  when  all  the  gold  in  the  country  would  be 
used  up  and  none  left  for  monetary  purposes,  if 
none  were  imported.  "With  new  nationalities 
rousing  from  dormancy  all  over  the  world,  and 
calling  for  gold  to  back  up  their  currency,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  demand  from  ("rreat  Britain 
and  Europe,  the  need  for  more  golrl  was  never 
more  pressing.  In  the  face  of  falling  world 
production,  it  will  need  something  like  the  Ken- 
tucky miracle,  properly  subjected  to  goverrinient 
control  and  supervision,  to  keep  the  gold  river 
at  the  reiri.ilar  $20.G7-an-ounce  le%-el. 

Tlie  Federal  fJeserve  managers  state  tliat  at 
Xew  Year's,  1919,  they  had  60  cents  in  gold  for 
tvfty  dollar  of  Federal  Reserve  money:  but  by 
the  next  N'ew  Year's  this  had  a:one  dowii  to  .jO.S 
i-oiits.  Oiioe  or  twice  in  1920  the  ^-old  reserve 
dipptd  I-velow  the  40-cent  legal  minimum — of 
cuur.-^".  without  uetting  any  mana,2;er  into 
jail — and  if  this  sliould  happen  acain  too  nuioh, 
or  too  often,  or  too  loner,  tliey  fear  for  the  conft- 
<knoe  of  the  public  in  the  currency  issued  under 
tliis  plan.   At  any  rate,  nothing  is  more  urgently 
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needed  than  more  gold  from  the  mines  or  else- 
where; and  the  proposal  has  been  for  the 
Government  to  get  hold  of  more  gold,  by  putting 
a  tax  of  50  cents  per  pennyweight  of  fine  gold  in 
all  articles  sold  after  a  certain  date,  from  which 
fund  $10  an  ounce  would  be  paid  as  a  bonus  to. 
the  producer  of  new  gold.  Only  in  this  way, 
declare  the  bankers,  can  the  gold  back  of  the 
currency  be  kept  up  to  the  40-^ent  level;  other- 
•wise  the  financiers  and  economists  think  that 
some  other  monetary  unit  must  be  found  than 
the  legal  25.8  grains  of  gold  to  the  dollar.  In  a 
future  article  The  Goldex  Age  may  discuss 
some  of  the  proposed  bases,  other  than  gold,  for 
the  money  system  of  the  country. 

A  monetary  system  is  all  right  as  long  as  the 
unit  remains  unchanged.  But  when  the  unit 
starts  see-sawing  up  and  down,  as  the  value  of 
gold  has  l>een  doing,  and  still  threatens  to  do, 
all  kinds  of  troubles  are  engendered,,  from  high 
cost  of  living  to  the  perplexities  of  Federal 
Reserve  managers.  .Something  must  be  done 
soox;  the  problems  of  unrest  that  hang  in  some 

■  measure  on  the  value  of  gold  in  comparison  with 
other  articles,  will  not  wait  for  ponderous  delib- 
erations and  snail-like  action.  Indeed,  it  is  true 
that,  considering  the  ponderosity  and  dignity  of 

•  bankers,  there  is  little  hope  that  any  one  wiU 
make  the  necessary  moves  actually  to  remedy 
existing  financial  conditions.  According  to  the 
Bible,  they" will  not;  for  the  world  is  right  now 
at  the  final  end  of  the  age  during  which  such 
things  have  been  pos.^^ible.  Fortunately,  how- 
over,  the  Golden  Age  will  inunediately  begin, 
with  its  infinitely  better  arrangements  in  every 
department  of  existence :  and  no  doubt  many 
a  conscientious  and  tired  banker  will  welcome 
the  day  when  he  can  drop  his  often  too-heav>' 
burden  of  responsibility  amid  get  out  again  into 
the  free  air  that  he  enjoyed  when  a  boy,  and  into 
the  liberty  that  will  be  common  property  in 
those  days. 

Protection  Against  Deadly  Gases 

M.KXY  a  person  lias  ufivcri  up  his  life  in  (lie 
nunos  of  fiii'I)oii  iiinni)xi<l"  ""roni  a  liouso 
rurnace  or  stove.  Others  have  lost  theirs  from 
illuminating  gas.  a  ])ois()iious  fonstitueiit  of 
which  is  often  carbon  monoxide. 

A  new  means  of  discovering  the  presence  of 
this    deadly    gas,    which    causes    innumeral)le 


deaths  in  mines,  has  been  perfected  by  Pro- 
fessor C.  R.  Hoover,  of  Wesleyan  University, 
Middletown,  Connecticut. 

During  the  Avar  the  properties  of  carbon  mon- 
oxide were  extensively  inve.stigated  with  a  view 
to  its  emplo\-ment  for  slaughtering  Germans 
and  Austrians;  but  owing  to  the  difficulties  of.i 
condensing  and  transporting  the  gas,  the  project 
was  abandoned.  \ 

Its    presence    in    mines,    emplacements    and  1 
shafts 'has  been  detected  by  taldng  into  snch 
places   a  canary  bird,  as   this  little  creature, 
l)eing  particularly  susceptible  to  the  gas,  falls  i 
at  once  into  a  faint  when  this  gas  is- present. 

The  new  detector  will  reduce  the  market  for 
canary  birds :  for  it  is  a  delicate  scientific  instru- 
ment which  records,  not  merely  the  j)resence  of 
the  monoxide,  but  the  quantity  in  the  air.  It 
consists  of  a  small  glass  tube  filled  with  a 
mixture  of  an  iodine  salt,  pumice  stone,  and 
fuming  sulphuric  acid.  "When  the  contaminated 
air  is  admitted  to  the  tube  the  contents  turn 
green,  the  depth  of  the  color  indicating  the  " 
presence  and  percentage  of  the  poisonous  gas. 
There  is  an  indicator  which  records  with  scien- 
tific accuracy  the  exact  proportion  of  the  injur-  : 
ious  vapor. 

The  new  detector  can  be  lowered  by  a  string 
into  shafts,  and  then  withdraA^Ti  for  examina- 
tion, l)efore  any  one  is  permitted  to  enter.  It  is  I 
of  special  value  in  the  iron  and  steel  industries, 
in  gas  manufacture,  for  fire  departments,  and 
in  mine  rescue  worlv. 

Professor  Hoover's  contrivance  can  be  n.-^ed 
in  conjunction  with  a  new  type  of  gas  mask 
which  counteracts  the  effects  of  carlwn  mm\~  "* 
oxide,  and  is  patternefl  after  the  army  gjts  mask 
<leveIope<l  by  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service  in 
the  World  War. 

The  coal  miners  will  welcome  such  a  device; 
for  it  will  enliance  the  safety  of  the  mines,  and 
reduce  the  deaths  of  four  men  per  million  tons 
itiin.'d  that  liavt-  jircvailed.  to  say  iidtliing  nf  the 
distressiuir  accidents  not  resulting  in  death. 

By  such  means  man  is  u;radually  carrying  out 
the  di\-ine  coMuiiand  to  ■"subdue  tli<'  "arth", 
(Genesis  1  :"JS)  and  the  other  prophecy  tiiat  in 
God's  lioly  kingdom,  the  Golden  .\ge,  no  one 
sliall  be  injured  in  accidents  or  otherwise. — 
Isaiah  (3."5 :  25. 
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Horse  Sense:    By  n.  e.  Co  fey 


ONE   of   the   first   requisites   in   training  a 
horse    is    the    ability    to    determine    his 
nataral  disposition ;  i.  e.,  his  natural  inclinations 
or,  in  short,  how  he  is  likely  to  act  under  differ- 
ent circmnstances.     One  unable  to  judge  his 
Korse's  disposition  is  apt  to  do  the  wrong  thing, 
or  the  right  thing  at  the  wrong  time.     What 
would  cause  one  horse  to  act  a  certain  way 
might  cause  another  to  act  just  the  opposite. 
'However,  the  above  mentioned  requirement  is 
not  at  all  difficult  to  develop,     ifen  who  have 
rlong  been  in  the  business  of  horse  training  have 
classified  horses  with  reference  to  disposition 
'  tinder  four  general  heads ;  and  all  horses  come 
nnder  one  of  these  heads  or  under  two  of  them 
combined.     Thus  it  is  comparatively  easy  for 
the  mere   amateur  to   classify  his   anrmai  by 
i.  observing  the  general  outline  of  the  head  and 
then  placing  it  in  the  particular  class  under 
i  which  it  comes. 

The  first  avenue  of  communication  between 
man  and  horse  is  the  sense  of  touch.  For  in- 
stance, the  stroke  of  the  whip  means  to  the 
horse,  "Go  on".  Later  on  the  mere  motion  of 
the  whip  means  the  same  thing  and  finally  the 
voice,  will  cause  the  horse  to  move  forward,  as 
when  we  say,  "Get  up".  Puiiisliment  must  be 
administercfl  in  such  a  way  that  the  impression 
left  on  the  hor?e  is  that  it  was  his  disobedience 
that  caused  it.  The  more  deeply  it  can  be  im- 
pressed upon  his  mind  that  disobedience  brings 
its  own  puni^fhment,  the  greater  wiU  be  our 
control  over  liiiu.  The  secret  of  niaJdiig  any 
horse  do  just  what  you  want  him  to  do  is  to 
pnoish  him  for  doing  the  wroiiir  thirisr  and  caress 
him  for  doing  the  right  thing.  This  is  the  theory 
upon  which  successful  horse-breaking  and  all 
the  difficult  trick  f;>at.i  are  ba?ed. 

The  mature  colt  wliicli  I'.as  not  previon?ly 
been  handled  is  quite  ea.^y  to  train,  since  he  ha  > 
formed  no  bad  habits(  the  result  of  improper 
training)  and  is  not  conscious  of  his  own  nuis- 
cuiar  power.  All  we  tiot^d  to  do  iji  to  make  the 
proper  impressions  wliieh  by  rt'petition  Ijecome 
habits,  and  we  have  a  properly  tiaiuLHl  animal 
that  can  be  relied  on  at  all  times.  Yet  the  out- 
law requires  more  than  mere  training.  He'  must 
first  be  snbdued;  for  he  has  learned  his  strength. 
He  nuist  learn  that  man  is  his  master,  and  this 
can  hn  doTie  oidy  by  making  the  proper  impres- 


sions at  the  right  time.  The  worst  outlaw  k7»owii 
can  be  made  perfectly  reliable  by  applying  the 
general  principles  laid  down  in  the  foregoing 
paragraphs.  A  horse  that  will  stop  perfectly  still 
at  the  command  "'\Mioa!''  and  stand  until  the 
signal  to  start  is  given  is  the  only  safe  animal 
to  drive:  and  he  can  be  made  thus  safe  onlv  bv 
intelligent  and  proper  trajnmg. 

As  a  typical  outlaw  we  cite  the  ease  of 
'Tlash".  This  Missouri  man-eating  stallion  was 
an  outlaw  and  killer  with  a  reputation  spreading 
over  several  states.  He  v/as  a  Kentuckj*  thor- 
oughbred, descending  from  a  long  list  orf  man- 
eaters,  and  stootl  almost  sixteen  hands.  He 
was  noted  for  his  extreme  viciousness  and  his 
incurable  desire  to  kill  his  keepers.  His  was 
thought  to  be  a  hopeless  case  until  a  trainer 
who  used  more  brains  than  bra\\Ti  bought  him. 
After  a  few  short  lessons  b.o  was  made  perfectly 
reliable  and  is  now  doing  useful  vrork. 

By  reason  of  the  Ailamic  fall  mankind  has 
been  greatly  impaix-ed,  both  mentally  and  physi- 
cally. Ceasing,  to  a  great  extent,  to  continue  to 
use  his  God-given  power  to  reason  man  has  in 
a  great  many  instances  resorted  to  brute  force 
to  accomplish  his  purposes;  and  this  has  re- 
sulted in  many  nnhappy  experiences.  Men  as 
well  as  innocent  women  and  children  have  been 
the  \-ictims  of  many  serious  and  fatal  runaways, 
etc.,  all  caused  by  a  poorly  trained  horse. 

Xow  the  light  of  truth  is  being  shed  more  and 
more  upon  every  pha^e  of  huiuai*  aetiWty,  as  the 
.Sorijitures  foretold  it  v»ould  in  tlie  end  of  the 
avre.  Ailain  was  ariginally  given  [XTiect  control 
over  the  animal  creation.  Yet  the. power  he  pos- 
sesF"d  over  them  was  not  magnetic,  but  the  re-_ , 
suit  of  his  superior  brain  nov,-er  and  his  ability 
to  renson.  nriveri  From  his  perfect  home  he 
was  compelled  by  tlie  force  of •  circumstances 
to  seek  a  Iivelihoo<l  in  the  imperfect  earth.  At 
first  110  doubt  he  liv;-*!  on  n)t)ts  and  herbs.  Later, 
tlie  tlesh  of  animals  was  used.  This  no  doubt 
instilled  into  rheiti  a  fear  of  man.  Likewise, 
some  of  the  animals  tnnliiig  iusurtieir-nt  nourish- 
ment in  the  unde\>'lopei|  earth  lieijan  to  prey 
upon  the  grass-eatin?  animals;  and  thus  the 
struggle  for  life  has  continued  down  to  this  day. 

However,  G(^d  promises  that  shortly  His  foot 
stool  (the  earth)  shall  1h'  made  glorious  and  that 
then  nothing  shall  ""hart  or  destroy".     This  is 
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the  Qolden  Age  about  which  the  poets  have  sung 
and  for  wliidi  many  noble  hearts  have  longed.  In 
that  age  of  blessing,  now  at  the  door, "'the  cow  and 
the  l)ear  shall  feed;  and  tlieir  young  one.;  shall 
lie  down  together:  and  the  lion  shall  eat  straw 
like  the  ox"  (Isaiah  11:7)  and  "the  wolf  and 
the  lamb  shall  feed  together".  (Isaiah  65:25) 
The  Scriptures  just  quoted  call  to  inin«l,  too, 
that  Frencli  and  fierniau  nationalities  will  dwell 
together  in  Alsace-Lorraine  in  })eace;  for  the 
nations  "shall  learn  war  no  more". — Micah  4:  3. 

J.:..-->  ^ 

Plant  Good  Seed  By  a.  l.  Pa»chaii 

ONE  of  the  many  valuable  projects  urged  by 
federal  and  state  departments  of  agricul- 
ture for  better  and  greater  crop  production  is 
crop  standardization  and  seed  selection  in  th« 
field.;.  For  several  years  this  has  lieen  one  of 
the  principal  projects  of  county  demonstration 
agents  and  experiujent  station  experts. 
p..  Farmers    have    discovered    that    hybrid    or 
Kiixed  seeds  produce  small  yiehls,  evi>M  though 
the  first  year  cross  oi  two  pure  varieties  may 
sometimes  result- in  larger  yields.    In  planting 
isTich  crosses  results  are  far  from  satisfactory. 
L  However,  in  his  desire  to  find  some  more  pro- 
aiictive  kinds  of  seed,  and  being  anxious  to  try' 
btit  varieties  which  are  so  highly  praised  in  seed 
catalogues,"  the  farmer  will  often  plant  several 
varieties  of  the  same  easily  hybridizing  crops 
such  as  corn,  etc.,  not  taking  expert  advice, 
b  As  many  as  nine  varieties  of  corn  have  Iteen 
J)lanted  on  a  small  field  of  ten  acres.     Such  a 
Tuixture  was  not  as  salal)Ie  as  a  pure  strain,  and 
the  farmers  had  no  good  seed  the  next  year. 
^^The  purpose  of  the  experiment  stations  is  to 
determine  for  the  farmers  tlie  special  variety  of 
^ach  crop  best  suited  to  each  locality  and  pur- 
pose and  the  best  methods  of  producing  and 
handling  that  crox) — or  crops.     In  many  com- 
innnities  the  farmers  have  al.so  deternu'ned  this. 
^^fter  the  best  variety  of  each  crop  is  detcr- 
iined  upon,  then,  instead  of  the  farmer's  plant- 
ig  different  varieties  and  producing  mixtures, 
Jt  is  better  that  a  community  standard  be  de- 
ieided  upon  and  each  farmer  grow  that  kind  and 
kthen  improve  the  variety  by  selecting  seed  from 
^the  best  plants,  while  still  in  the  field.     \Vhere 
■such  standardization   and   field   selection   with 
pBOrn  has  been  carried  out  for  oidy  five  years  the 
MBTOp  yield  was  almost  doubled. 
fej^The  same  principle  which  applies  to  crops 


also  applies  to  livestock.     Some  have-' 

that  by  crossiiig  a  Jersey  breed  of  cows^J 

l)ruduce  milk  rich  in  butferfat,  but  relati^ 

small    amount,    with    Itolstein,   which   prodij? 

a  larger  quantity  of  milk  but  poorer  in 

the  results  would  be  a  breed  or  hybrid  vfl 

would  combine  the  best  of  both — quantity  of^ 

Ifolsteiu  an<l  quality  of  the  Jersey.     But^i 

peated  demonstrations  prove  that  the  resuf 

the  cross  genei-ally  pro<luces  cows  which;5J^ 

the  quantity  of  the  Jersey  and  quality^oiP^ 

liolstein — reversion  to  the  original  poorer^i^^ 

How  wonderful  is  the  law  of  nature,  whicl 

really  the  manifestation  of  the  law  of  Godlj 

of  God's  laws  are  perfect,  upright  and^ 

"^^^len  win  mankind  seek  to  know  and  obs'el 

these  laws  instead  of  evading  them  or  tryinj 

substitute  those  of  their  own  making-r-to  th^ 

hurt?    AVe  are  glad  to  know  that  it  is  not-Ior^ 

for  in  the  Golden  Age — now  Iwing  ushered^in- 

the  law  of  God  will  be  the  only  law,  and'stl 

law  will  be  administered  firmly,  but  lovinglyii:lE 

oui-  glorified  King,  our  Savior,  as  the  great  HIgJ 

Priest,  assisted  by  His  faithful  followers;';- 1 

body,  (he  true  church;  for  then  the  new  cove 

nant,  as  stated  in  Jeremiah  31 :  31  -  34,  will 

put  into  effect.     His  law  will  be  written  in^tl 

hearts  of  the  people ;  all  shall  know  Him  lat 

serve  Him  with  one  accord.  "The  earth  shie 

yield  its  increase"  easily,  and  "the  deserts  1 

som  as  the  rose".  Si..-, 

Hearken  to  the  law  of  God  wliich  was  gfve 

to  the  nation  of  Israel  concerning  the  keepir 

of  seed  and  livestock  pure:   "'Thou  shalt  not  let 

thy  cattle  gench'r  with  a  diver.se  kind :  thou  shalt 

not  sow  thy  field  with  mingled  seed  .  .  .  "  (1 

viticus  19:19)    Tlie  Bible  also  tells  us  thaTthesI 

things  were  shadows  of  things  to  cofne  and  wei 

written  aforetime  for  our  admonition,  on  whorii 

the  ends  of  the  ages  have  met.    So  Ave  find  statec 

in  our  Lord's  great  parable  in  the  thirteenti 

chapter  of  Matthew  that  "the  field  is  the  world" 

and  that  the  seed  is  the  AVord  of  God ;  also  in  the 

same  chapter  Uv.  explains  the  parable  of  th^ 

wheat  and  tares — '"the  good  seed  are  the 

dren  of  the  kingdom".    The  Lord  and  His  aj 

cial  messetigeis  have  sown  the  seed — the  Wordf 

of  God — and  (In-  rhildren  of  the  kingdom_ha\ 

received  it  into  i>nre  and  honest  hearts  and  ha\ 

Ix'en  and  are  bringing  forth  good  fruit. 

The  children  of  the  wicked  one  have  also"s6\ 
seed — human-made  church  creeds  and  doctrrnea 
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A  New  Era :    Bif  r.  b.  Abbott 


IF  THE  increase  in  the  number  of  inventions, 
or  the  rate  at  which  they  are  issued  yearly, 
indicates  anything  in  regard  to  the  opening  up 
of  the  incoming  new  era,  then  there  is  an  approx- 
imJEite  method  of  finding  the  time  of  its  begin- 
ning. All  great  changes  have  small  beginnings, 
and  take  place  more  or  less  gradually  at  first. 
The  period  of  invention  and  proa^-ess  is  no 
exception  to  the  rule.  However,  it  is  but  one 
phase  of  the  mighty  change  which  is  taking  place 
in  all  of  the  world,  making  every  thing  different 
from  -what  we  had  ever  dreamed,  in  preparation 
for  the  Golden  Age. 

-  Almost  all  of  the  pi-esent  commercial  machin- 
ery has  been  invented  in  the  past  45  years.  This 
startling  fact  is  seen  to  be  true,  when  one 
remembers  that  the  Centennial  Exposition  at. 
Philadelphia  in  1876  marks  about  the  beginning 
of  the  inventive  and  commercial  era.  It  was  in 
this  year  that  Bell  invented  the  telephone  and 

.  exhibited  it  for  the  first  time.  Before  that  year, 
only  a  few  far-reaching  improvements  had 
taken  place:  such  as  the  printing  press,  steam 
engine,  telegraph  and  a  few^  other  minor  ones. 
If  one  looks  around  today  and  count?  the  big 
inventions  which  have  been  far-reaching  in 
changing  the  conditions  of  the  world,  in  prepar- 
ation for  a  neM'  era  of  Idessinifs  for  hninanity, 
he  will  see  that  they  have  l)een  invented  since 
the  Contennial  Exposition  in  1876.  It  is  hardly 
necos.vary  to  enumerate  them;  for  even  the 
young  people  of  today  can  romemher  when  many 
of  the^e  big  disco vi-ries  were  made.  The  inven- 
tion of  the  flying  niucliiue,  wireless  telephone 
au«l  telegraph,  movinj;  -  picture,  automobile, 
electric  train,  electric  lii^ht  and  electric  ma- 
chinery for  home  and  factoi-y,  phonograph, 
typewriter.  X-ray,  etc.,  etc.,  are  all  within  the 
memory  of  the  present  generation. 

People  have  been  inventing  ever  since  history 
began;  but  there  has  been  no  sudden  accelera- 
tion to  the  rate  at  which  it  took  place,  no  tre- 
mendous increase  in  the  output  stream  of  inven- 
tions, until  recent  years.  It  is  possilile  to  find 
about  when  this  sudden  change  took  place,  when 
this  inventive  era  began,  by  recourse  to  the 
Patent  Office  records. 

The  l)est  way  to  visualize  this  concept  or  iih-a 
is  to  sftf  it  pictured  in  a  plot.    A  plot  of  the  data 
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obtained  from  the  Patent  reports  consists  of  a- 
curve,  drawn  to  .*'eaJe,  showing  the  number  of 
patents  issued  up  to  any  date  as  far  as  the 
records  go.  Years  are  marked  off  along  a  hori- 
zontal line,  and  the  number  of  patents  issued  np 
to  any  year  is  marked  off  in  a  vertical  direction.  ■ 
The  curve  passes  through  the  points  thus  indi- 
cated, and  thns  shows  graphically  how  m^ny 
patents  were  issued  before  any  given  date. 

aHeW EffA  The  curve  follows 

verj-  closely  along 
the  horizontal,  line 
until  a  sudden  up- 
ward turn  starts  it 
on  a  steep  up  wan  I 
treml.  This  bend 
shows  the  approxi- 
mate time  of  the  be- 
ginning of  this  era 
of  invention  and  in- 
crease of  mechanical  achievement.  This  sudden 
upward  turn  is  located  about  ten  years  before 
the  Centennial  Exposition  of  1876;  the  bend  is 
completed  and  the  curve  is  started  in  its  upward 
direction  by  1872.  four  years  before  the  Centen- 
nial Exposition  and'  6,000  years  after  the 
creation  of  Adam. 

Another  plot  shows  th«»  same  thing  perhaps 
better  than  the  one  above  mentioned.  Instead 
of  nua-nriug  off  thf'  total  number  of  patents 
issued  up  to  any  year  in  a  vertical  ditvctinn, 
supposj  only  die  raie  at  A\h:'-h  they  are  is:-ntNl — 
namely,  tlie  number  per  year — is  raeasnretl  off 
in  the  vertical  uirection,  and  a  curved  line  drawn 
througii  the  j)()ints  tluis  indicated.  This  cur^ce.. 
has  a  sharp  hend  in  it,  and  is  tho  steepest  where 
the  rate  was  siidd'-aly  accelerated:  that  is,  where 
the  speeding-up  process  began. 

This  era  of  invention  ha?  Introduced  Ic^)or- 
saving  maciiinery  of  ail  kinds.  Man  and  bea:-t 
have  l)een  doing  the  lahor  of  humanity  simv 
Adam.  For  six  millenniums,  therefore,  man  ha- 
"eaten  his  hread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow" 
according  to  the  setitence  pronounced  upon 
Adam  and  the  luiman  rac'\  Tiie  seventh  ■Millen- 
nium, however,  bids  fair  to  have  the  sentence 
gi-adually  remove«l  by  the  wise  application  of 
labor-savin^:  machinery  when  properly  applied 
in  the  coming  Golden  Age. 
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Lime  as  a  Remedy 


THE  human  body  is  composed,  it  is  stated,  of 
about  fourteen  elementary  substances.  If 
I'liese  are  present  in  the  proper  proportions, 
there  is  likely  to  be  reasonably  good  heakh;  if 
oue  or  more  of  them  are  deficient,  there  may  be 
ailments  which  stubbornly  resist  efforts  to 
subdue  them. 

One  of  the  more  common  lacks  in  the  system 
is  that  of  lime.  The  deficiency  often  causes 
distressing  sj-mptoms,  which  may  be  acute  or 
chronic.  The  person  may  be  in  ill-health  without 
being  able  to  ascertain  the  cause,  and  may  suffer 
in  a  variety  of  w^ays ;  for  lime  is  a  constituent  of 
Irene,  muscle  and  nerve,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
various  important  glands  of  the  body.  A  lovr 
percentage  of  lime  lays  the  body  open  to  infec- 
tion, because  the  tissues  are  weak  and  lack  their 
usual  resisting  power  to  the  germs  or  bacteria 
■which  cause  certain  diseases.  Without  the  right 
amount  of  lime,  convalescence  and  recovery  may 
prove  slow  or  impossible. 

Cases  of  convulsions  in  children  may  be  owing 
to  deficiency  in  lime.  Other  troubles  attrib- 
utable in  part  at  least  to  this  cause  are  insomnia, 
acid  excess,  poor  digestion,  insanity,  liver 
trouble,  kidney  affections,  heart  trouble,  female 
disorders,  nervous  prostration,  nervousness, 
indigestion,  dyspepsia,  neuritis,  neurasthenia, 
and  rhexunatism. 

According  to  the  Medical  Record,  many  such 
cases  improve  markedly  when  treated  with  one 
or  more  of  the  salts  of  calcium  (lime).  The 
theory  is  stated  thus  •• 

"Approximately,  calcium  constitutes  30%  of  the 
inorfranic  matter  of  hone-,  u.s  compared  with  magnoium 
it  is  in  the  proportion  of  1  part  to  3  in  nuisciilar  ti.-siip, 
and  1  part  to  10  in  the  central  nervous  system,  and  this 
is  probably  true  of  nerve  structnns  througliout  the  body. 

"N'ow"  suppose  the  calcium  rontont  of  the  blood  >trpani 
is  diminished  40%.  it  follows  that  the  ti-sue-:.  including 
nerve  tissue,  are  beinsr  drawn  upon  and  unable  to  meet 
tb.e  demand.  When  the  central  nervous  sv-tem  or  any 
part  "f  it.-,  meci^ani^m.  the  nmsclcs.  tlu'  l)one  structure. 
or  the  Lrlar.iluiar  app'uiilnii"-.  inrhnlincr  th^  ductli'>i 
gland.-?,  are  robbrd  of  tlirir  (V-cntial  cliemical  consti- 
tuent, their  normal  function  is  arrested  or  de.-troyed. 

■■ralciiim  ilcpli'tioii  of  th<'  ti.-.-iUes  is  broujriit  ain^iit  by 
chemical  deviation,  incident  Xo  disordered  fui\ction, 
which  ;.'ivi:a  riic  to  acid  cvccsa;  aud  thL>  harks  back  to 


dietary  deficiency  and  coincident  or  consecutive  impair-  : 
ment  of  the  digestive  capacity. 

'•'To  the  layman,  dietary  deficiency  simply  means  lack 
of  food,  but  to  the  intelligent  physician  it  has  a  far- 
reaching  significance.  For  example,  when  the  physi- 
cians connected  with  an  orphan  asylum  in  Xew  Yorlc 
found  .«cur\y  making  serious  inroads  on  their  patients, 
with  orange  juice  unobtainable,  they  resorted  to  canned 
tomatoes,  and  it  was  demonstrated  that  tomato  juice 
answered  every  purpose.  But  the  children  would  not  ■ 
have  been  susceptible  to  scurvy  had  their  dietary  been  ;  :^ 
properly  proportioned.  .  I 

'^t  is  not  sufficient  that  a  person  has  ail  the  food  he 
want.s ;  for  we  know  that  many  such  persons  suffer  from 
hunger.  In  other  words  the  body  tissues  lack  .-ome- 
thing,  and  it  is  this  .sense  that  gives  them  a  constant  T 
craving  for  something  thsy  know  not  what.  Tho  hunger 
.sen.«e  has  frequently  been  so  pronounced  in  hospital 
patients  that  the  medical  attendants  seriously  consid- 
ered sending  them  to  an  a.sylum,  all  because  of  tiie 
mistaken  notion  that  starvation  will  cure  (tiseas"; — • 
when  the  disordered  mentality  may  be  traced  directly 
to  dietary  deficiency. 

'•'It  must  be  perfectly  clear  to  the  most  superficial 
observer  that  uii;  uitai.Ij  food,  no  matter  how  it  is  pre- 
pared or  eaten,  v.ili  eventually  disturb  the  digPr-tive 
apparatus,  say  the  stomach  or  the  intestinal  tract.    Thus  • 

we  have  decomposition  of  animal  foods  in  the  stomach 
and  fermentation  of  the  starchy  foods  in  the  intestine;  ' 
and  if  the  .stomach  is  dilatory,  or  r.nable  to  perform  irs 
functions  in  digesting  all  the  animal  foods  introdneed. 
this  partially  digested  and  decomposing  food  is  carri-  d 
alonjr  to  the  lower  bowel,  where  microbian  ilijc-tioii 
tiikcs  place.  It  is  uinler  such  conditions  that  nariivN 
con\plain  of  fetid  breath.  In  these  circumstance^,  t:  •» 
liver  is  called  upon  to  perform  e.\'tra  work  in  de-troymij 
or  oxidizing  the  poi.'sons  thus  formed;  but  after-* ^hile 
this  organ  al.*o  complains,  and  unless  it  receive-  better 
treatment  it  rebels,  in  the  form  of  inflanmiation  or 
abcess. 

■'■TThen  starchy  foodstuffs  are  taken  in  ai)undance,  w  itii 
or  without  fats,  the  tendency  is  to  create  corpulency. 
Out  this  is  rather  a  disadvantage  than  a  benefit,  arid  in 
time  is  hound  to  react,  because  the  normal  cnniiliiiities 
for  nuiiiipnlatin.ir  faf.  .-ugar.  and  >rarch  are  c  it.ix.'d 
and  the  artificial  .-.fructure  falls  to  the  ground  Wkf  a 
!  oils:'  of  Lurd.s.  .Mong  comes  influenza.  ty[)hoid  fever, 
eiy-!|)elas,  a  succession  of  boils,  or  a  carbuncle,  or  .'ven 
a  >liglit  ( !)-ailment  like  tonsilitis;  an<l  it  is  like  throw- 
ing a  monkev  wrench  into  the  macllinerv."' 

Xo  special  dietary  on  a  starvation  basis  is      j 
rocommended  for  people  sutfering  from  many 
such  ailments ;  but  one  of  plenty  of  food  contain- 
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mg  the  proper  amount  of  the  minerals  in  their 
natural  shape,  as  in  whole  wheat,  vegetables  not 
having  the  salts  boiled  out,  good  meats,  fruits, 
and  other  foods  permitted  by  the  cook  to  retain 
their  life-sustaining  elements.  In  cases  where 
the  deficiency  is  marked,  almost  immediate 
relief  is  often  obtained  by  taking  calcium  sul- 
phide, iodide  or  carbonate  in  such  amounts  and 
proportions  as  a  physician  would  prescribe. 

It  is  considered  by  many  progressive  people 
that  the  next  great  advance  in  the  healing  art 

,  may  be  in  the  direction  of  prevention  and  cure 
of  disease  and  preservation  of  health  by  proper 
food.  That  this  will  be  understood  in  the  near 
future  there  can  be  little  doubt.    If  the  money 

,  now  spent  in  studying  and  investigating  the 
effects  of  poisons  were  put  into  reliable  research 
into  the  effects  of  food,  progress  might  be  made 
more  rapidly — but  the  doctor  is  too  often  wedded 
to  serums.  In  the  Golden  Age  the  prolongation 
of  life  and  the  general  upbuilding  of  health  will 
be  due  in  large  measure  to  the  better  knowledge 
of  the  feeding  of  foods  and  minerals  that  make 
for  the  proper  balance  of  the  elements  compos- 
ing a  normal  body. 

Save  Flour  and  Money  By  pmup  Nagci 

HABD  times  are  not  passed.  They  have  only 
begun.  Get  a  small  family  grist  mill — $3  to 
to  $5  should  purchase  one.  Then  buy  your  grain 
from  farmers  direct.  That  is  the  cheapest  way. 
Or  you  can  buy  from  a  dealer  or  a  local  mill  at 
about  one-half  the  price  of  flour;  and  the  same 
is  true  of  corn  and  cornmeal. 

Grind  your  flour  at  home,  as  thousands  of 
families  now  do.  It  is  healthier,  purer,  handier, 
laad  most  of  all  costs  you  only  about  one-half  or 
'one-fourth  of  store  flour  prices.  ]ilake  your 
^breakfast  foods  and  all  meals  and  bake  your 
l)Iscuits,  gems,  cakes  and  bread  from  flour  made 
from  your  own  grindings.  Home  ground  grains 
n  ake  the  best  mush  of  all. 

I  Stop  making  the  food  profiteer  richer,  return 
to  nature  and  live  neari-r  the  right  way.  There 
is  no  immediate  need  of  star\nne:  to  death  if  you 
learn  economy  along  every  line. 

Nerve  and  Strength- Building  Food 

By  S.  B.  Go-J 

OATS  with  rai.sins  are  good  for  weak,  nerv- 
ous people,  and  especially  those  inclined 
to  suffer  from  constipation.    In  order  to  give 


the  oat-mush  a  palatable  flavor,  into  one  quart . 
of  boiling  water  put  half  a  cup  of  good  seedless 
raisins,  with  two  cups  of  oatmeal,  a  small  tea- 
spoonful  of  salt;  boil  half  an  hour  in  a  double 
boiler.  It  is  well  to  cook  this  at  night,  so  that  it 
can  be  warmed  quickly  the  next  morning. 

Mother  of  Thirty  Children 

MBS.  Virginia  Xe.u.,  a  Negro  woman  now 
living  one-half  mile  out  of  Ashdown. 
Arkansas,  is  the  mother  oi  thirty  children,  oi 
whom  eleven  are  living.  Married  at  seventeen 
years  of  age,  she  has  given  birth  three  times  to 
quadruplets,  twice  to  triplets,  three  times  to 
twins  and  six  times  to  individuals.  The  last 
child,  who' is  now  six  years  old,  was  born  when 
she  was  thirty-nine  years  of  age. 

The  mother  of  these  children  worked  out,  and 
still  works  out,  to  feed  and  clothe  the  kiddies 
that  have  come  to  her.  Many  women  who  have 
given  birth  to  quadruplets  or  triplets  have 
received  presents  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
and  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  they  did  not  need 
gifts-.  But  this  poor  woman  was  not  of  the  right 
color  and  has  had  to  fight  her  battle  unaided,  so 
our  con-espoiident  tells  us. 

In  Bible  times  they  used  to  have  some  good- 
sized  families;  but  the  children  were  not  all 
borne  by  one  mother.  Abijah  had  twenty-two 
sons,  and  sixteen  daughters,  but  he  had  fourteen 
wivei.  Alxlon  had  forty  sons;  number  of  wives 
not  stated.  Ibsau  had  tliirty  sons  and  thirty 
dauKilter^;  lumiber  of  wives  not  stated.  Giileoa 
had  seventy  sous  and  '■many  wives"'.  Ahai)  had 
sevputy  sons;  number  of  wives  not  stated. 
Rfhuboam  liad  twenty-f^iijht  sons  and  sixty 
dansrhters,  but  they  were  divided  among  sev- 
enty-eight mothers.  . — 

M^^.  Xeal,  so  far  as  we  know,  has  a  world's 
rei.'01'd  for  niolherhood.  If  any  of  The  Golben- 
Age  readers  have  heard  of  anything  surpassing 
it.  please  send  particulars,  as  it  is  a  subject  of 
human  interest.  Please  do  not  think  that  we 
are  advocating  such  lauiilies.  In  these  days  of 
the  high  cust  of  living  most  parents  find  x.\w\- 
have  about  all  they  can  take  care  of  if  they  liave 
a  vory  small  brood.  We  expect  to  see  families 
decrease  in  size  until,  toward  the  end  of  the 
Golden  Age,  births  will  cease  altogether,  as  is 
implied  in  the  hundred  years  trial  of  all,  men- 
tioned in  Isaiah  65 ;  20. 
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Color  and  the  Elementa 

THE  ancients  recognized  four  basic  elements 
in  the  cosmogony  of  things — air,  earth,  fire, 
and  water.  They  also  connected  these  with 
basic  elements  of  character,  though  it  does  not 
appear  whetber  tbey  carried  the  analogy-  further. 
Air  corresponds,  withinit  any  violence  done  to 
the  fitness  of  things,  to  yellow  in  color,  light  in 
life,  wisdom  in  character,  buoyancy  in  conduct, 
cheerfulness  in  disixJsition,  and  hope  among  the 
graces.  It  is  the  yellowness  in  the  atmosphere 
that  draws  the  crocuses  froni  the  ground  in 
Spring;  it  is  the  same  yellow  air  in  Summer 
that  ripens  the  grains  and  fruits,  for  the  bluish 
gray  days  have  no  ripening  power.  The  yellow, 
bright  days  are  the  cheerful  oues,  everytime. 
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A /A  WATER  FIRE  EA/m* 

^  Water  finds  analogy  in  blue  as  to  color, 
shadow  in  life,  justice  in  character,  stability  or 
<lignity  in  conduct,  reticence  in  disposition,  and 
faith  among  the  graces.  As  justice  is  the  great 
stabilizer,  so  is  water  the  great  stabilizing 
medium  among  human  needs.  It  modifies  a 
fever,  tends  to  equalize  the  temperature  of  the 
i^Iolx?,  and  its  continued  presence  in  the  form  of 
rain  or  devr  has  actually  contributed  to  all  thft 
periods  of  brilliant  human  achievement  and 
tievelopment  which  the  world  has  kno\\-n.  It  is 
.  used  as  a  Scriptural  figure  of  justice  and  bless- 
ing for  the  people. 

Fire  correlates  with  rod  in  color,  action  in 
life,  love  in  character,  vivacity  in  conduct,  affa- 
bility in  disposition,  and  charity  among  the 
graces.  Fire  is  the  moving  element  in  the 
physical  world  as  love  is  the  motive  principle 
in  human  fxperienco — love,  oven  thouuh  per- 
verted into  :flf-love,  or  i-lse  hive  for  an  improper 
oliject. 

Farth  parallels  blade  in  culor,  inertness  in 
life,  force  in  character,  static  in  coniluct,  and 
tacitunuty  in  disposition.  The  earth  is  the 
means  by  which,  perhaps  it  were  more  accurate 
to  say  the  agency  without  which  the  other  ele- 
ments  could    not    operate    in    connection   \vith 


human  affairs.    So  power  is  not,  strictly  -r - 
ing,  a  characteristic,  but  is  rather  a  cap:.- '''-/  -, 

!)erformance    in    connection    with    th  '.    .•    ' 

elements  of  character. 

Hot  All  Ye  Taxpayers!  4 

IS   TOUR   personal   income   orer  $1,000,   or  :S 
$2,000?     Are  you  wearied  with  figuring  tho   .' 
income  tax,  the  state   tax,   the  poor  tax,   tho    '■ 
school  tax,  the  excess  profit  tax,  the  county  tax,. 
the  road  tax,  the  dog  tax,  the  charity  tax,  the 
graft   tax  f — Are  you  laden  with  figures  that 
profit  nothing,  and  make  trouble  with  the  tax 
collector*     Then  change  your  l)elongings  into 
portable  form  and  come  to  Orsa;  for  in  that 
village  there  are  no  taxes. 

The  traveler  that  wishes*  to  leave  nothing 
unseen  in  the  world,  should  not  overlook  the 
quaint  little  taxless  community  about  two  hun- 
dred miles  northwest  of  Stockholm.  Once  the 
peasants  paid  taxes  like  other  common  people ; 
but  now  they  have  become  uncommon  people, 
bcause  of  the  canniness  of  the  generation  just 
finishing  its  work. 

Orsa  was  a  peasant  village  of  no  account  in 
the  midst  of  Swedish  forests.  The  woods  were 
worthless  to  the  people,  until  strangers  came 
and  offered  small  sums  for  the  lumber.  Then 
the  woodland  near  the  village  was  divided  up 
among  the  people.  Some  sold  theirs  for  a  song, 
and  squandered  the  money  or  put  it  into  a  nest 
0%%',  but  some  hebl  their  holdings  and  have  them 
today.  Meanwhile  the  dealers  bid  higher  and  ^ 
higher  for  the  forests  until  the  amounts  ran  into 
the  millions.  The  back  forests  had  never  been 
divided  up,  being  too  far  from  the  civilizatiojior 
the  village  to  l)e  of  use  to  any  one;  and  great 
pressure  was  brought  for  their  division;  but  the 
miles  of  far-off  woodland  are  still  common 
property. 

The  woods  are  standing  on  much  of  this 
xillaffe  lanrl,  but  much  has  been  sold — so  much 
that  the  money  invested  for  the  connnon  good, 
makes  Oisa  tl\e  richest  conunnnity  per  capita  in 
the  world.  So  nuich  does  the  connnon  holding 
earn  that  all  taxes,  to  l)oth  state  ai\d  village  are 
paid  out  of  this  fund.  The  forest  fund  builds 
roads.  Tt  spans  rivers  with  l)ridges.  It  erects 
public  l>uildiniis.  It  has  created  the  finest 
jniblic  school  buildings  in  Sweden  for  a  rnrp" 
conununity,  and  pays  the  wages  of  the  be:;t 
teachers  to  be  had. 
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;"  If  you  would  rather  live  in  a  happy  little  town 

;with  some  good  Swedish  people,  and  a  lot  of 

other  X)eople  that  would  rather  live  the  Orsa  way 

than  pay  taxes  somewhere  else,  go  to  Orsa.   But 

if  you  can  wait,  it  is  probable  that  something  like 

^th^  will  come  to  the  place  where  you  live;  for' 

,  the  Golden  Age  Is  impending,  and  there  are  few 

'communities   and   few  nations   whose   natural 

resources,  properly  husbanded,  will  not  pay  the 

taxes  of  the  coming  better  day. 

ne  Seven- Pointed  Star 

By  Lena  M.  Jameson  (Cherokee) 

THE  American  people  of  the  Cherokee  Xation 
indeed  had  the  right  idea  of  the  Golden  Age 
when,  long  ago  they  adopted  as  their  national 
■^    *5i         ^®*^  ^^^  tribal  emblem  a  seven- 
-^^    ^^fe\     pointed     star     partially     sur- 
j¥    vJS^     m,  rounded   by  a  wreath  of  oak 
leaves:  looking  forward  to  the 
time  when  the  completerl  Christ 
(seven-pointed  star — Numbers 
24:17)  would  shine  forth  for 
their  blessing  and  restitution — (the  oak  wreath). 
:     As  we  k"'VA-,  the  ancient  Ajiierican  people, 
though  termed  "savages"  by  the  "Christianized"' 
"white  people,  did  not  ])elieve  in  the  mythical 
doctrines  and  creedal  misconceptions  brought 
to  them  across  the  seas  on  the  ilayflower,  by  the 
worthy  clergj-  of  the  "civilized"  world.     They 
did  not  believe  in  the  white  maiiV  God  who,  tliey 
were  told,  was  three  persons  in  one  person  and 
yet  only   one  person!     Their    "savasre''   brain 
could  not  grasp  such  an  intricate  problem!    To 
them  three  times  one  fox  ha<l  alvv'ays  been  three 
foxes;  and  they  were  not  far  enough  advanced 
in  mathematics  to  see  any  ditferent  results.  The 
white  clergy  could  teach  and  preach,  and  preach 
and  teach ;  but  all  they  could  get  out  of  the  red 
man  was  a  grunt  of  amusement.    The  heart  of 
the  "savage"  held  firmly  to  the  belief  tliat  there 
was  one  great  God,  Creator  and  Father  of  all, 
"the  Great  Spirit".    ("The  Lord  our  God  is  one 
Lord" — Deuteronomy  6:4:  and  "There  be  gods 
many  ....  But  to  us  there  is  but  one  God,  the 
Father,  of  whom  are  all  things." — I  Corintliians 
8:5,6)     They  believed  that  He  was   •all  wise", 
"all   loving"   and  "all    powerfid":    that   every- 
thing lived  and  grew  and  had  its  being  in  Him. 
and  they  indeed  commended  their  spirit   into 
His  care  and  keeping. 

■•  ***»:■  ■-  ■ 
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The  red  men  did  not  believe  in  the  gruesome- 
tales  the  clergy  told  them  of  a  very  hot  place 
somewhere  called  "hell"  or  "purgatory",  where 
"the  Great  Father"  would  torture  and  torment 
them  if  they  did  not  believe  the  "Christian''  ( ?) 
teachings!    The  red  man's  God  was  a  God  of 
love  and  not  a  devilish  demon  I    Therefore  they 
did  not  believe  in  paying  tribute  money  to  the 
white  clergy  to  teU  such  tales,  and  many  a  misled 
missionary  suffered  the  penalty  of  the  red  man's 
law:  "No  truth— no  eat."    The  red  man's  "hell" 
was  the  Hebrew's  "hell"  ("But  this  I  confess 
unto  thee,  that  after  the  way  which'  they  call 
heresy,  so  worship  I  the  God  of  my  fathers,  be- 
lieving aU  things  which  are  -written  in  -the  law 
.  and  in  the  prophets ;  and  have  hope  toward  God, 
which  they  themselves  also  allow,  that  there 
shall  be  a  resurrection  of  the  dead  both  of  the 
just  and  unjust." — Acts  24:14,  15)  the  grave, 
the  ■■'burying-ground".    All  went  there  (Psalm 
89 :4S;  Ecclesiastes  9 :10)  great  or  small,  good  or 
bail,   and   "slept"    ("David  .  .  ,  fell    a.«leep." — 
Diaglwtt,  Acts  1.3:36)  till  "the  Great  Spirit"  so 
pleased  to  awaken  them  on  the  great  resurrec- 
tion morning.   ("All  that  are  in  the  graves  shall 
hear  His  voice,  and  ^hall  come  forth". — John 
5:28) 

The  red  tribes  all  looked  forward  to  thij 
"dawning  of  the  morning"  (Psalia  30:5)  with 
eager  anticipation,  knowing  that  it  indeed  would 
be  a  "happy-hunting-ground",  when  the  deserts 
would  all  blossom  like  a  rose  (Isaiah  35:1). 
and  waters  spring  forth  in  dry  places  (Isaiah 
S.'):  6),  when  there  would  he  no  more  oppression 
(Isaiah  ."14:  14),  whrn  thr  white  man  would  no 
loiisTPr  reap  the  red  n'.an"s  harvest  (Isaiah  6."): 
21  -24),  and,  when  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord 
["the  One  Great  Spirit"]  would  cover  tlie  wliok*- 
earth  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea. — Isaiah  11:  9. 

How  happy  indeed  will  be  the  awakening  of 
this  ancient  American  people  and  how  their 
hopes  will  all  l)e  fulfilled  in  the  near  future,  in 
"The  Golden  Age"!. 


"iluch  remains 
To  coii<(uoi-  .-till:  Pi'aco  liath  hor  victories. 
Xo  lo<.-i  iiMiouiifil  than  War:  now  foes  ari.<e 
Threatoiiing  to  bind  our  .-;oul.-<  with  socular  ohaius, 
Hei()  u.s  to  save  free  conscience  from  the  paw 
Or  hirelinj;  wolves,  whose  goji^l  is  their  maw." 

—MiHoit. 
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"Choose  Life  That  Ye  May  Live' 


«T    T 
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HA'^'E  set  liefore  thee  this  day  life  ami 
good,  death  and  evil."  "I  have  set  bet\)r!.' 
tiit'f  lite  and  death,  blessing  and  cursing:  there- 
fort;  chootfe  liff ,  that  Iwth  thou  and  thy  seed  may 
live." — Deuteronomy  30:  15,  19. 

We  come  now  to  the  consideration  of  oth»»r 
Sf*ripture  statements  in  harmony  witli  the  con- 
clusions set  forth  in  the  preceding  articles. 


clioice  expres.^ed  by  the  conduct  of  each  during 
t!-.:.:  age  of  trial. 

The  second  trial,  its  sentence  and  its  result, 
are  iiiso  shown  in  the  words  of  Moses  quotefl  by 
Peter.  (Acts  3;:22,  23)  This  scripture  shows 
tile  coiulitions  of  eternal  life  to  In?  righteous 
o»'odie!icp,  and  teaches  that  with  the  close  of  that, 
trial  s<MHe  will  be  judged  worthy  of  that  life,  ami 


The  words  here  quotetl  are  from  )i[oses  to     ."'>!!»"  worthy  of  d^^struction — the  .^^cond  death. 


Israel.  To  appreciate  thei:i  we  iuu;;t  retaeml)ei' 
that  Israel  as  a  i)eople.  and  all  their  covenants, 
sacri rices,  etc..  had  a  typical  significance. 

(1 0:1  knew  tluit  they  couM  not  ohtai-i  life  by 
keeping  the  law,  no  matter  how  much  they  would 
choose  to  do  so,  l)ecause  they,  like  all  others  of 
the  fr.lli'n  race,  were  weak,  ('oprrivcd  U-.rnu?,!! 
the  effects  of  the  "c-our  grape"  of  sin  which  Adani 
had  eaten,  and  whieh  his  children  had  continued 
to  "at.  (Jeremiah  31:29)  Tims,  as  Paul 
declares,  the  law  given  to  Israel  could  not  give 
them  life  because  of  the  weaknesses  or  depravity 
of  thvir  falbn  nature.— Rom.  8:3;  Heb.  10:1-10. 

rroverthvless,  Orxl  foresaw  a  lienefit  to  thetu 
from  even  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  live  per- 
fectly; namely,  that  it  would  rlevelop  theiii,  as 
\vell  as  show  thom  the  need  of  the  better  .sacrifice 


•  *".r  Loril  Jesus,  having  rerlee'ned  all  by  His 
p  rfect  ar.d  precious  sacrifice,  is  the  fjead  of  this 
gv.a:;  Prophet;  and,  during  the  gospel  age  "roU 
1:j.j  ':jen  selecting  the  meml)ers  of  the  body, 
■\.Iku,  v.ith  Christ  JesUf*,  shall  !)e  God's  agents  iu 
jutigiiig  the  worhl.  Together  they  will  l)e  ihac 
greac  Prophet  or  Teacher  promised.  "Do  ye 
not  know  thixt  the  saints  sliall  judge  the  worhl '.' 

The  first  trial  was  of  mankind  only:  aiul  hen^-^ 
its  ne!ialty  or  .curse,  the  first  death,  was  oidy 
upnn  ::ian.  But  the  second  trial. is  to  be  much 
more  comprehensive.  It  will  not  only  be  the 
trial  of  fallen  and  imperfect  mankind,  but  it 
will  include  everything. out  of  harmony  with. 
Jehovah.  Trod  will  bring  every  work  into  judg- 
ment, with  every  secret  thing." 

The   "jud.gment    to   come"   will    include    the 


(the  ransom  which  our  Lord  Jesus  gave)  and  a     judgment  to  condemnation  of  all  fabe  system-'^ 


greater  deliverer  than  Closes.  With  all  this 
their  trial  furnislied  a  pattern  or  shadow  of  the 
individual  trial  insured  to  the  whole  world 
(wliich  Israel  ty])ifie<l)  and  seciired  by  the  better 
sacrifices  for  sin,  which  ^vere  there  prefiy;\ired. 
to  ])e  accomplished  hy  the  great  prophet  of 
whom  Moses  was  hut  a  type. 

Thus  seeing  that  the  trial  for  life  .or  death 
presented  to  Israel  was  l)Ut  typical  of  the  indi- 
vidual trial  of  the  whole  world,  and  its  issues 
of  life  and  death  (of  eteriuil  life  or  of  the  second 
ileath).  may  help  some  to  see  that  the  gre'at 
thousand-year-day  of  trial,  of  which  our  Lord 
Jesus  ha.s  been  appointed  the  .Judge,  contains 
the  two  issues,  life  and  death.  All  Mill  then  bo 
called  upon  to  tlecisle.  under  that  most  favoral)!" 
opportunity,  for  ri;.ditcoU:«ness  and  life  or  for 
sin  and  death ;  and  a  choice  must  be  ma<le.  Ami, 
although  there  will  lie  rewanls  and  ■"stripes" 
according  to  the  dei-tls  of  the  present  life,  as  well 
a?  according  to  their  conduct  under  that  trial 
{Tohn.S:10;Matt.  10:42;  Matt.  11:20-24).  the 
verdict  in  the  end  will  be  in  harinonv  with  the 


— civil,  .«ocial  and  .religious.  These  will  b" 
judged,  condemned  and  banished  early  in  th^- 
Millennial  day,  the  light  of  truth  eausing  them 
to  come  into  disrejiute  and  therefore  to  pas- 
away.  This  judgment  comes  first,  in  order  that 
the  trial  of  man  may  proceed  unhin<lered  b> 
error,  prejudice,  etc.  It  will  also  include  th  ■ 
trial  of  "the  angels  which  sinned".  tho.«!e  ana:^i.- 
'■'which  kept  not  tlieir  first  estate"  of  purity  and 
obedience  to  God.  Thu^«  it  is  written  by  the 
Apostle  of  the  members  of  the  body  of  the  great 
Prophet  and  High  Priest,  who  i.s  to  be  Judg^ 
of  all — "Know  ye  not  that  the  saint.?  shall  judgi- 
angels.'" — 1  Corinthians  fi:  2.  3. 

This  l»eing  the  <-ase.  the  condemnation  of  tl;e 
Millentual  trial  (destruction,  secoml  death)  will 
ci>ver  a  wider  range  of  offenders  than  th'* 
penalty  or  curse  for  the  sin  of  Adam.  whi*>h 
"passed  upon  all  men".  In  a  word,  the  destruc- 
tion at  the  chi.-ie  of  the  trial  will  be  the  utte*- 
destruction  of  every  beiug  and  every  thina; 
which  will  not  glorify  God  and  be  of  ase  and 
blessing  to  His  general  creation. 
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Future  Retribution 


WiLILE  the  Scriptures  teach  that  the  present 
Lfospel  age  is  the  church's  judgment  clay  or 
•poriod  of  trial,  and  that  the  world's  judgment 
day  or  time  of  trial  will  be  the  Millennial  age, 
it  is  nevertheless  a  reasonable  question  to  ask: 
To  what  extent  will  those  who  are  not  of  the 
coTisccrated  church  be  held  responsible  in  the 
Milk-nnial  age  for  their  misdeeds  of  cruelty, 
dishonesty  and  immorality,  of  the  present  timet 
And  to  what  extent  will  those  of  the  same  class 
then  be  rewarded  for  present  efforts  to  live 
moral  and  benevolent  lives  ? 

These  are  important  questions,  especially  to 
the  world;  and  well  would  it  be  for  them  if  they 
could  realize  their  importance  and  profit  thereby. 

"VVe  have  learned  that  the  sacrifice  of  Christ 
-f cures  for  all  mankind,  however  vile,  an  awak- 
c-i;ing  from  death  and  the  privilege  of  thereafter 
coining  to  perfection  and,  if  they  ^^'ill,  of  living 
forever.  "There  shall  be  a  resurrection  of  the 
v'.ead,  both  of  the  just  and  the  unjust."  (Acts 
.24: 13)  The  object  of  their  being  again  brought 
i'lto  existence  will  be  to  give  them  a  fa%-orabIe 
( nortunity  to  secure  everlasting  life,  on  the 
conditions  which  God  requires — obedience  to 
His  righteous  will.  We  have  no  intimation 
vhatever  in  the  Scriptures  that,  when  awakened, 
-he  moral  condition  of  men  will  have  changed; 
»;ut  we  have  much  in  both  reason  and  revi^lation 
to  show  that  as  they  went  into  death  weak  and 
('.>  praved  so  they  \n  ill  come  out  of  it.  As  there 
is  "'no  work,  nor  device,  nor  knowledge,  nor 
wisdom  in  the  grave"  ( Kcclesia.^'tes  9: 10).  they 
vjll  have  learned  notlnncr:  and  since  they  were 
sinners  and  unworthy  of  life  and  divine  favor 
vlien  they  died,  they  will  still  he  unworthy;  and 
r.  ■  they  have  received  neither  full  rewards  nor 
•iill  ]>n!iis]inieiits  for  the  deeds  of  the  present' 
•  fe.  it  is  evident  that  just  such  a  tinu'  of  awaken- 
ing as  God  has  proniiscd  durir.ii  tlie  Millennium 
is  necessary — for  v(\vanlin2.  and  punishing, 
r.nd  giving  to  all  niankii;<!  tlie  (/pportunity  for 
•'  iirnnl  life  seen  rt-d  iiy  Christ's  r.insnni-sacrifice. 

Wliile.  >ti-i<-tly  ^penkinu'.  tVie  w.i-M  is  nor  now 
<•;!  trial  (that  is.  the  ])i-cs('nt  is  ii(»t  tlic  time  tor 
■.-:s  full  and  coin[)letM  trial)  yet  men  ate  not  now, 
'lor  have  they  evfr  Ix-f-ri,  cntiivly  without  lisrht 
ajul  ability,  for  the  use  ni  which  they  are 
affountable.  In  the  darkest  days  of  the  worlds 
history,    and    in    the    deepest    degradation  of 


savage  life,  there  has  always  been  at  least  a 
measure  of  the  light  of  conscience  pointing  more 
or  less  directly  to  righteousness  and  virtue. 
That  the  deeds  of  the  present  life  have  much  to 
do  •with  the  future,  Paul  taught  very  clearly 
when,  before  Felix  he  reasoned  of  justice  and 
self-government,  in  view  of  the  judgment  to 
come,  so  that  Felix  trembled, — Acts  24:  25. 

At  the  first  advent  of  our  Lord,  an  increased 
measure  of  light  came  to  men,  and  to  that  extent 
increased  their  responsibility.  As  He  said: 
'"This  is  the  condemnation,  that  light  'is  come 
into  the  world,  and  men  loved  darkness  rather 
than  light,  because  their  deeds  were  evil."  (John 
3:. 19)  For  those  evil  deeds  committed  against 
the  light  possessed,  Avhether  of  conscience  or  of 
revelation,  men  will  have  to  give  an  account, 
and  will  receive,  in  their  day  of  judgment,  a 
just  recompense  of  reward.  And,  likewise,  to 
the  extent  of  their  effort  to  live  righteously,  they 
will  receive  their  reward  in  the  day  of  trial. — 
Matthew  10:42. 

If  men  would  consider  what  even  reason 
discerns,  that  a  time  of  reckoning,  of  judgment, 
is  coming,  that  God  will  not  forever  permit  evil 
to  triumph,  and  that  in  some  way  He  •nill  punish 
evil-doers,  it  would  undoubtedly  save  them  many 
sorrows  and  chastisements  in  the  age  to  come. 
Said  the  prophet:  "Woe  unto  them  that  seek 
deep  to  hide  their  counsel  from  the  Lord,  and 
their  works  are  in  the  dark,  and  they  say.  AMio 
seeth  us  .'  and  who  knoweth  us  ?"  (Isaiah  29 :  15) 
Behold.  "The  eyes  of  the  Lord  are  in  every 
place,  lieholding  the  evil  and  the  good"  (Pro- 
verbs l."):3):  and  "God  shall  bring  every  work 
into  judgment,  with  every  secret  thing,  whether 
it  be  good,  or  whether  it  be  evil."  (Ecclesi- 
astes  12:14)  He  ""will  bring  to  light  the 
hidden  things  of  darkness,  and  will  make  mani- 
fest the  counsels  of  the  hearts." — 1  Cor.  4:5. 

The  age  of  Clirtst"s  rei.gn  will  be  a  tinw  of 
just  .iudyinent :  and  though  it  will  be  an  age  of 
;;(il(-',n  oppnrtuniti"s  to  all.  it  will  be  a  time  of 
s<-vt  It'  (lisfi|>line.  trial  and  punishment  to  many. 
That  tile  judgnKMit  will  be  fair  and  impartial, 
r.nd  with  due  consideration  for  the  circum- 
staniHs  and  the  opportunities  of  each  individual, 
is  assured  by  the  character  of  the  Judge, 
the  Christ  (John  5:22;  1  Corinthians  6:2), 
In-  His  perfect  knowledge,  by  His  unwavering 
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justice  and  goodness,  by  His  divine  power  and 
by  His  great  love  aa  siiuwii  in  His-  sacrihce  to 
retleeni  men  from  death,  ttiat  tiiey  might  enjoy 
the  privilege  of  this  favorable,  individual  trial. 

The  varied  circumstances  and  opportunities 
of  men,  in  this  and  past  ages,  indicate  that  a  just 
judgment  will  recognize  differences  in  the 
degree  of  individual  responsibility,  which  will 
also  necessitate  differences  in  the  Lord's  future 
-dealings  with  them.  Aucl  this  reasonable  deduc- 
tion we  find  clearly  confirmed  by  the  Scriptures. 
The  Judge  has  been,  and  still  is,  taking  minute 
cognizance  of  men's  actions  and  words  (Proverbs 
5:21),  although  theyhave  been  entfrely  unaware 
of  it;  and  He  declares  that  "every  idle  ["per- 
nicious," injurious  or  malicious]  word  that  men 
shall  speak,  they  shall  give  account  thereof  in 
the  day  of  judgment"  Olatthew  12:36);  and 
that  even  a  cup  of  cold  water,  given  to  one  of 
.His  little  ones,  because  he  is  Christ's,  shall  in 
nowise  lose  its  reward.  (Matthew  10:  42)  The 
context  shows  that  the  "pernicious"  words  to 
which  Jesus  referred  were  words  of  Tvillful  and 
malicious  opposition  spoken  against  manifest 
light,  (ilatthew  12 :  24,  31,  32)  He  also  affirmed 
tliat  it  would  be  more  tolerable  for  Tyre,  Sidon 
and  Sodom  in  the  day  of  judgment  than,  for 
Chorazin,  Bethsaida  and  Capernaum,  which  had 
misimproved  greater  advantages  of  light  and 
opportunity, — ^Matthew  11 :  20  -  24. 

In  the  very  nature  of  things,  we  can  see  that 
the  punishments  of  that  age  will  be  in  propor- 
tion to  past  guilt.  Every  sin  indulged,  and  every 
propensity  cultivated,  hardens  the  heart  and 
makes  the  way  back  to  purity  and  virtue  more 
difficult.  Consequently,  sins  willfully  indulgeu 
now,  will  require  punishment  and  discipline  in 
the  age  to  come;  and  the  more  deeply  the  soul  is 
dyed  in  willing  sin,  the  more  severe  will  be  the 
measures  required  to  correct  it.  As  a  wise 
parent  would  punish  a  wapvard  child,  so  Chf  [st 
will  punish. the  wicked  to  their  good. 

His  punishments  will  always  be  administered 
in  justice,  tempered  with  mercy,  and  relieved  by 
His  approval  and  reward  to  those  who  are 
rightly  exerci.«ed  thereby.  And  it  will  only  be 
when  punishments,  instructions  and  encourage- 
ments fail ;  in  short,  when  love  and  mercy  have 
done  all  that  Tv-isdom  can  approve  (which  is  all 
that  could  be  asked),  that  any  will  meet  the  final 
punishment  his  case  demands — the  second  death. 

None  of  the  world  will  meet  that  penalty  until 


they  have  first  had  all  the  blessed  opportunities 
of  the  age  to  come.  And  while  this  is  true  of 
the  world,  the  same  principle  applies  now  to 
the  consecrated  children  of  God  in  this  our 
judgment  (trial)  day.  We  now  receive  God's 
favors  (through  faith),  while  the  world  will 
receive  them  in  the  next  age,  viz.,  instruction, 
assistance,  encouragement,  discipline  and  pun- 
ishment. "For  what  son  is  he  whom  the  Father 
chasteneth  not  ?  But  if  ye  be  without  chastise- 
ment, whereof  all  are  partakers,  then  are  ye 
bastards  and  not  dons.''  Therefore,  when  we 
receive  grievous  chastisement,  we  should  accept 
it  as  from  a  loving  Father  for  our  corFection,  not 
forgetting  "the  exhortation  which  speaketh  unto 
us  as  unto  children.  My  son,  despise  not  thou  the 
chastening' of  the  Lord,  nor  faint  when  thou  are 
rebuked  of  him;  for  whom  the  Lord  loveth  he 
chasteneth,  and  scourgeth  every  son  whom  he 
receiveth." — Hebrews  12 : 4  - 13. 

How  just  and  equal  are  God's  ways !  Read 
carefully  the  rules  of  the  coming- age— -Jeremiah 
31 ;  29  -  34  and  Ezekiel  18 :  20  -  32.  They  prove 
to  us,  beyond  ■  the  possibility  of  a  doubt,  the 
sincerity  and  reality  of  all  His  professions  of 
love  to  men :  "As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord  God,  I 
have  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  the  wicked;  but 
that  the  wicked  turn  from  his  way  and  live: 
Turn  ye,  turn  ve  from  vour  evil  ways;  for  why 
will  ye  die?"— Ezekiel  33: 11. 

All  who  in  this  life  repent  of  sin,  and,  as  the 
term  repentance  implies,  begin  and  continue  the 
work  of  reformation  to  the  best  of  their  ability, 
will  form  character  which  will  be  a  benefit  to 
them  in  the  age  to  come;  when  awakened  in  the 
lesurrection  age,  they  will  be  to  that  extent 
advanced  towards  perfection,  and  their  progress 
will  be  more  rapid  and  easy;  while  with  others 
it  will  be  more  slow,  tedious  and  difficult.  This  is 
implied  in  the  words  of  onr  Lord  (John  .5:28,  29. 
— Diaglott) :  '"The  Imur  is  coming  in  the  which 
all  that  are  in  the  arrave.s  shall  hear  his  voice, 
and  sliall  come  forth:  they  that  have  done  good 
ujito  the  re>5urri,""tion  of  litV  [those  whose  trial 
is  past,  and  who  were  judge«l  worthy  of  life, 
will  be  raiMMl  pcrtV-t — the  faithful  of  past  ages 
to  perfect  human  life,  the  overcomers  of  the 
gospel  age  to  perfect  litV  as  divine  l>eings],-  and 
they  that  have  done  evil,  unto  the  resurrection 
of  judgment."  These  are  awakened  to  judg- 
ment— to  receive  a  cour.<«e  of  dii^cipline  and 
correction — as  the  nccessarv  means  for  their 
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perfecting,  or,  otherwise,  their  condemnation  to 
the  secoiid  death. 

The  man  who,  in  tliis  life,  by  fraud  and  injus- 
tice, accumulated  and  hoarded  great  wealth, 
which  was  ^scattered  to  the  winds  when  he  was 
laid  in  the  dust,  will  doubtless  awake  to  lament 
his  loss  and  to  bewail  his  poverty  and  his  utter 
inability  under  the  new  order  of  things  to  repeat 
unlatvfiU  meas\ires  to  accumulate  a  fortune. 
"With  many  it  -^ill  be  a  severe  chastisement  and 
a  bitter  experience  to  overcome  the  propensities 
to  avarice,  selfishness,  pride,  ambition  and  idle- 
ness, fostered  and  pampered  for  years-  in  the 
present  life.  Occasionally  we  see  an  illustration 
of  this  form  of  punishment  now,  when  a  man  of 
great  wealth  suddenly  loses  it,  and  the  haughty 
spirit  of  himself  and  family  must  fall. 

We  are  told  (Daniel  12:2)  that  some  shall 
awake  to  shame  and  age-lasting  contempt.  And 
who  can  doubt  that,  when  every  secret  thing  is 
brought  into  judgment  (Ecclesiastes  12 :14),  and 
the  dark  side  of  many  a  character  that  now 
stands  measurably  approved  among  men  is  then 
made  known,  many  a  face  will  blush  and  hide 
Itself  in  contu.<ion?  When  the  man  who  steals 
is  required  to  refund  the  stolen  property  to  its 
rightful  owner,  with  the  addition  of  twenty 
percent  interest,  and  the  man  who  deceives, 
falsely  accuses  or  otherwise  wrongs  his  neigh- 
bor, is  required  to  acknowledge  his  crimes  and 
so  far  as  possible  to  repair  damages,  on  peril  of 
an  eternal  loss  of  life,  \\-ill  not  this  be  retributive 
justice?  Xote  the  clear  statement  of  this  in 
God's  typical  dealings  with  Israel,  whom  He 
made  to  represont  the  world. — I  Corinthians  10: 
11 ;  Leviticus  6:1-7.  See  also  "'Tabernacle 
Shadows",  page  90. 

As  we  are  thus  p^Tinitted  to  look  into  the 
perfect  plan  of  God,  how  forcibly  we  are  re- 
minded of  His  word  througli  the  prophet  Isajah. 
'■Judgment  also  will  I  lay  to  the  Hih".  and  right- 
eousness to  the  plunnnet".  (Isaiah  28:  17)  We 
al.so  see  the  wholesome  influence  of  such  disci- 
pline. Parents,  in  disciprmiii!!  thfir  children, 
realize  the  impHvative  ncct-ssitv  ni'  making  their 
punishments  propoI•tionat^'  to  tlie  i-liaraoter  of 
the  otTences;"so  in  God's  government:  great 
punishn)ents  following  <rreat  or'tViices  are  not 
ureater  than  is  necessary  to  f'stablish  justice 
v.<\  to  effect  great  moral  reforms. 

'"^<'eing  that  the  Lorrl  will  thus  equitably 
:.  'just  human  affairs  in  His  own  due  tinip,  we 


i 

can  afford  to  endure  hardness  for  the  present, 
and  resist  evil  with  good,  even  at  the  cost  of 
present  disadvantages.  Therefore,  "Recompense 
to  no  man  evil  for  evil".  ''Let  this  mind  be  m 
you,  which  was  also  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord.'* 
— Romans  12 :  17  - 19 ;  Philippians  2 :  5. 

The  present  order  of  things  will  not  always 
continue:  a  time  of  reckoning  is  coming.  The 
just  Judge  of  all  the  earth  says,  "Vengeance  is 
mine,  I  will  repay";  and  the  Apostle  Peter  adds, 
"The  Lord  knoweth  how  to  deliver  the  godly  out 
of  temptation  and  to  reserve  the  unjust  unto 
the  day  of  judgment  to  be  punished".  (2  Peter 
2:9)  And,  as  we  have  seen,  those  puni-shments 
uill  be  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  offences, 
and  the  benevolent  object  in  view — man's  perma- 
nent establishment  in  righteousness. 

Other  Scriptures  corroborative  of  this  view 
of  future  rewards  and  punishments  are  as  fol- 
lows: 2  Samuel  3:39;  Matthew  16:27;  1  Peter 
3:12:  Psalms  19:11;  91:8:  Proverbs  11:18: 
L«aiah  40: 10;  49:4;  .^[atthew  5: 12;  10:41,  42; 
Luke  6:  3.5:  Revelation  22: 12;  Rom,  14: 11,  12. 

Forgivable  and  Unpardonable  Sins 

IN  THK  preceding  pages  we  brietiy  show  the 
extreme  penalty,  for  willful  sin.  Adam's 
penalty,  which  involved  his  entire  race,  was  of 
this  sort;  and  only  as  the  result  of  Christ's 
death  as  our  ransom  from  that  penalty  of  that 
willful  sin,  is  any  forgiveness  of  it  or  subse- 
quent sins  possilile. 

Forgivalile  sins  are  those  which  Result  from 
weaknesses  incurred  through  that  one  Adamic 
sin  which  Christ  settles  once  fur  all.  Tliey  are 
such  as  are  not  willful,  but  are  committe<l 
through  ignorance  or  weaknes.ses  of  the  fleib. 
God  stands  pledged  to  forgive  all  such  sins  upon 
our  repentance,  in  the  name  aiKl  merit  of 
Christ's  sacrifice. 

T'npardonable  sins,  sins  which  cannot  be  for- 
given, are  such  as  are  willfully  done.  As  tlie 
penalty  of  tlie  first  willful  sin  was  death — 
extinction  of  bfing — so  death  i''  the  penalty  of 
every  \\illful  sin  against  full  knowledire  and 
ability  to  choose  and  to  do  the  rii;ht.  This  is 
called  the  second  death,  in  distinction  from  the 
first  or  Adamic  ])enalty,  from  which  Christ'-s 
ransom  sacrifice  will  release  all  mankind. 

The  "sin  unto  [second]  death",  for  the  for-, 
giveness  of  which  the  Apostle  declares  it  is 
useless  to  pray  (1  .John  5:16),  is  not  only  a 
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willfnl  sin  but  a  sin  against  clear  knowledge;  a 
sin  for  which  no  adequate  excuse  can  be  found. 
Because  it  is  a  sin  against  dear  knowledge,  or 
enlightenmetit  in  holiness,  it  is  called  the  "sin 
against  the  holy  spirif  (Matthew  12:31,  32), 
for  which  there  is  no  forgiveness. 

But  there  are  other  partly  willful  sins,  which 
are,  therefore,  partially  unpardonable.  In  such 
the  temptations  within  and  without  (all  of  which 
are  directly  or  indirectly  results  of  the  fall) 
have  a  fhare — the  will  consenting  under  the 
pre.ssiure  of  the  temptation  or  because  of  tiie 
weakness.  The  Lord  alone  knows  how  to  properly 
estimate  our  responsibilities  and  guilt  in  such 
cases.  But  to  the  true  child  of  God  there  is  but 
one  proper  course  to  take — repentance  and  an 
appeal -for  mercy  in  the  name  and  merit  of 
Christ,  the  great  sacrifice  for  sin.  The  Lord 
will  forgive  such  a  penitent,  in  the  sense  of 
re:-toring  b.irii  to  divine  favor:  ])ut  he  will  \\e 
made  to  :^uf^er  "■stripea"  (Luke  12:47,  48)  for 
the  sin.  in  proportion  as  God  sees  it  to  have  been 
willfully  conuuitted. 

Xot  infrequently  a  conscientit>us  person  real- 
izes that  he  has  commit tt-d  sin,  and  that  it  had 
some  willfulness  in  it.  He  properly  feels  con- 
demned, guilty  before  Goil;  realizing  his  own 
guilt,  and  forgetting  the  fountain  for  sin  and 
uncleanness,  opened  by  God  for  our  weak,  fallen 
rave,  he  falls  into  a  state  of  sadness,  believiiis: 
that  he  has  eonnnitted  the  sin  unto  death.  Such 
wander  in  deserts  drear,  until  they  find  the 
cleansing  foujitain.  Let  such  remember,  however, 
that  the  very  facts  of  their  s<>rrow  for  sin  and 
their  desire  to  return  to  (li\iiie  favor  are  proofs 
that  they  have  not  conmiitted  the  sin  nnto 
death:  for  the  Apostle  declares  that  those  who 
commit  sin  of  this  -ort  crtmiot  I>e  reiiewetl  unto 
repentance.  (ITclirows  fi:(j)  Penitents,  then, 
nn^.y  always  foel  confident  that  their  sins  were 
in  part  at  least  results  of  the  fall,  and  hence  not 
unto  death,  but  requifino;  forgiveness  and 
stripes. 

Such  is  tlie  womU-iful  pruvisioii  of  God. 
thrumrh  riirist.  for  tht-  acfeptaiire  of  every  soul 
which,  t'orsakins:  sin  ai.d  tiie  h)ve  of  it,  seeks 
ri.irhtt'oiisness  and  life  tludunh  ffini  wlin  is  the 
AVay,  as  well  as  the  Truth  and  the  f.ife.  Tlius  all. 
whether  naturally  stronger  or  weaker.  hav(>  an 
e^iual  opportunity  to  gain  everlastins?  lift^  as 
well  a.s  to  gain  the  great  prize  of  joint-heirshin 
with  Christ. 


Let  Honesty  and  Truth  Prevail 
Having  demonstrated  that  neither  the  Biblo 
nor  reason  offers  the  slightest  support  to  the 
doctrine  that  eternal  torment  is  the  penalty  for 
sin,  we  note  the  fact  that  the  various  church 
creeds,  confessions,  hymn-books,  and  theological 
treatises  are  its  only  supports;  and  that  under 
the  increasing  light  of  our  day,  and  the  conse- 
quent emancipation  of  rea.son,  belief  in  this 
horrible,  fiendish  doctrine  of  the  dark  ages  is 
fast  dying  out.  Kut  alas.'  this  is  not  liecause 
Christian  people  generally  are  zealous  for  the 
truth  of  God's  Word  and  for  His  character,  and 
willing  to  destroy  their  grim  creed-idols.  Ah 
no.'  they  still  Iww  before  their  creed's  admitted 
falsities;  they  still  pledge  theuiselves  to  ii.s 
defense,  and  spend  time  and  money  for  it.s 
support,  though  at  heart  ashamed  of  it.  and 
privately  denying  it. 

The  general  infiuence  of  all  this  is  ta  causo 
the  honest-hearted  of  the  world  to  despise  Chris- 
tianity and  the  Bible  and  to  make  h^'pocritos  and 
semi-infidels  of  nominal  Christians.  Bocause 
the  nominal  church  clings  to  this  old  bla.phemy, 
and  falsely  presents  its  own  error  as  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Bil)le,  the  Word  of  Go<l,  though  still 
nominally  reverenced,  is  being  practically  repu- 
diated. Thus  the  Bible,  the  great  anchor  of 
truth  and  liberty,  is  being  cut  loo.se  from,  by  the 
very  ones  who,  if  not  deceived  regarding  its 
teachings,  would  be  held  and  bles.sod  by  it. 

The  general  etToct,  not  far  distant,  ^viil  be, 
first  o[)en  infidelity,  then  anarchy.  For  very 
nnich  of  tliis,  lukewarm  Christians.  '>oth  in 
pulpits  and  pews,  who  know  or  ou.u;lit  to  'cnovv 
better,  are  responsil)ie.  Many  such  arc  wiljins,' 
to  compromise  tiie  truth.,  to  slander  (•od'sl'Har- 
acter,  and  to  stultify  and  deceive  th■/>lusel^•es,  for 
the  sake  of  peace,  or  ease,  or  present  advantage. 
•  If  professetl  Christians  would  be  honest  with 
themselves  and  true  to  God.  they  would  soon 
learn  timt  "their  fear  toward  Go«l  is  taught  hy 
the  prfceT)ts  of  men".  (L-^aiali  2n:i:"!T  If  nil 
would  decide  to  let  God  i)e  true.  tiiou,:;h  it.-hotild 
prove  evcfv  man  a  liar  (  Rnuians  ?>:  4), and  show 
all  human  creeds  to  i)e  imperfect  ami  misleading, 
there  would  l>e  a  gr-'at  creed-smashing  work 
done  veiy  shortly.  Then  the  Bil>!e  would  b-^ 
studied  and  apineciated  as  never  before;  and 
its  testimony  that  tlie  wag^s  of  sin  is  death, 
(extinction),  would  be  ro:^j!UZ-.'d  as  a  "just 
recompense  of  reward". 
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In  the  Days  of  Fulfillment — A  Phantasy :    Bu  Leslie  Fmrrsou 


IT  WAS  a  beautiful  snmmer  evening.  Tlie 
golden  glory  ot'  the  sunset  and  tlie  gentle 
breeze,  through  the  rich  green  ot'  the  trees  in 
the  city  park,  were  in  pitiful  contrast  with  the 
scenes  of  ruin  and  wreckage  which  Mr.  Porter 
passed  on  his  way  liome.  Crossing  the  park 
he  came  to  a  house  sadly,  battered,  the  entire 
front  being  rendefed  useless.  ".Just  to  think,"' 
he  murmured  as  he  ascended  the  stairs,  "once 
this  was  the  Whittaker  mansion.  Xow  it  stands 
a  mute  testimony  to  the  spirit  of  wanton  de- 
stnictiveness." 

"That  you,  Uncle  Jimmy?"  cried  a  boyish 
voice  from  -u-ithin.  "Give  the  password."  In 
another  moment  the  bmkon  door  of  the  former 
study  of  Doctor  Jonathan  Whittaker  was  thrown 
open,  and  the  two  friends  were  again  together 
after  a  day  of  thrilling  events. 

"O  Uncle,"  said  the  boy  presently,  ''Tiow  I 
thank  God  for  your  safe  return!"  "And  I  for 
yours,  Philip",  said  the  older  man,  reverently. 
"And,"  continued  the  boy.  "I  have  ready  the 
best  supper  in  wookr.  Have  been  foraging! 
No,  I  did  not  steal  anything,"  he  said,  laughing. 
"Fishing  all  morning,  tl^.en  coming  home  I  found 
cabbage,  lettuce  and  turnips  near  a  deserted 
farm-house.  A  neiglibor  kindly  sold  lao  a  small 
loaf  of  bread." 

'*My  dear  boy,  I  have  eaten  noiiitng  since 
morning.  Yonr  supper  was  a  hungry  mans 
meal.  T  I.ave  somethiu'^  that  will  interest  you 
deeply.  I  was  staiiilins;-  near  the  ruin:-  of  the 
building  that  once  bore  the  name  of  Cooper, 
Porter  &  Co.,  when  a  t'<»rnier  business  friend 
came  down  Connnoroc  Street  and  recognizing 
lue  said:  "Porter,  have  yi-.n  heard  the  latest  new.; 
from  Palestine?'  'X<'.'  I  replied,  "T  probal)ly 
b.r.vo  r.ot.  I  kno-.v  of  tlie  dreadful  uprising 
against  tlie  Jews  and  of  tlie  reportefl  destruc- 
tion of  their  enemies,  a  wholesale  shivii^hter 
accordins:  to  reported  aeeonnts:  nothing  short 
of  a  miracle,  .just  \\iiea  it  ■^t-enied  that  tl'.e  n<'uly 
established  nation  v.as  taiiiiL.'  utter  ruin.  Have 
you  anythitnr  lat'-r .'" 

"Indeed  T  liave  I"  lie  repliiM],  lianiling  nie  this 
news  na  per.'' 

"PIea.se  read  it,  Undf-."'  said  tli(;  Iir.y.  Iijs  faei> 
aglow.    Afr.  Porter  read  : 

"Jerusalem  saved!  Palestine  rejoicing!  Jews 


by  thousands  accept  Messiah!  Former  prophets 
declared  awakened  from  the  grave!  Jews  con- 
fronted by  a  gigantic  contract  in  burying  of 
corpses  of  their  enemies!  Appalling  slaughterl 
Pestilence  threatens  unless  bodies  are  disposed 
of!  Xotabie  leaders  claimed  to  be  Xoah,  A''ra- 
ham.  Moses,  Joseph,  Isaiah,  et  al,  in  charge  of 
affairs!  Report  discredited !   Fraud  suspected." 

"Xo,  no,"  said  Mr.  Porter,  as  he  threw  down 
the  paper,  his  eyes  filling  with  tears.  "It  is  no 
fraud ;  it  is  God's  work.  It  is  the  resurrection 
of  the  Ancient  "Worthies*  Oh,  to  think*  Philip, 
that  you  and  I  should  live  to  see  this  hour!" 

The  man  of  sixty  and  the  boy  of  nineteen 
knelt  together,  thanking  God  for  the  manifesta- 
tion of  His  marvellous  power  in  behalf  of  His 
ancient  people,  Israel,  especially  that  at  last 
so  many  were  able  to' see  in  Him  whom  they 
liitherto  doubted  —  the  loxg-promtsed  messuh. 

Philip  took  from  an  upper  shelf  a  dark  red 
volume  entitled  "Studies  in  the  Scriptures,  Vol- 
ume Four".  "Here  it  is,  Uncle;  this  was  my 
mother's  book."'    He  read  as  follows : 

"The  news  of  the  discomfiture  of  the  hosts  of 
Gog  and  Magog,  and  of  the  wonderful  deliver- 
ance of  Israel  from  their  enemies,  will  be 
speedily  followed  by  the  news  of  the  appear- 
ance of  their  renownied  fathers  resurrected,  and 
of  the  establishment  of  a  government  with  these 
at  its  head  and  of  the  general  conversion  of 
Israel  to  their  long- rejected  Messiah.  And  no 
doubt  much  of  this  will  pass  for  fraud  amongst 
the  Gentiles,  and  the  .Vncient  Worthies  will  be 
classed  as  imposters." — "Battle  of  Armag?d-' 
don,"  Page  628. 

He  also  read  from  pages  G2;),G27.  G40  and  641. 

"Praise  the  Lord!"  said  Mr.  Porter.  "It  will 
not  be  long  iiefore  we  may  have  our  dear  ones 
restorcil  from  dcoth.  Let  us  still  more  earnestly 
-alk  the  ways  ot'  rin-hteousness.  Oh,  who  would 
not  love  and  sv.  rve  our  Lord  in  tiiis  da\Mi  of  His 
day  oi"  lilessinL;!" 

Ill-  was  sili'nt  some  moment?  and  then  added: 
■.lust  to  think.  Philip,  Pastor  Russell  published 
this  Fourth  V(>hime  of  Scripture  Studies,  fore- 
tfllimx  these  very  events,  back  in  IS97;  and  now 
we  are-  living  in  the  days  of  pkophetic  fxtlsilLi- 
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JU  V  ENILE   B IBLE   STUDY      one  question  for  each  d«y  la  provl.le«J  by  this  Journnl.    The  parent 
—  . will  tfnd  it  iiiteresitinK  nnd  helpful  to  hnve  the  child  take  up  the 

qnestlon  each  day  and  to  aid  it  In  finding  the  answer  In  the  Scriptures,  thus  developing  a  knowledge  of  the 
Bible  aud  learning  where  to  tlnd  in  it  the  iiifunnatlou  vvhicli  is  desired. 


1.  Does  the  Bible  ttse  the  title  of  king  token  re- 
ferring to  the  faithful  overcome rs  of  this 
gospel  agef 

Answer :     See  Revelation  1 :  6 ;  3 :  10. 

2.  Where  uill  Jesus  and  the  true  church  reign? 
Answer:     See  Revelation' 5: 10;  Daniel  7:27. 

3.  Where  is  the  kivgdom  of  Christ  first  to  be 
established? 

Answer :     At  Jerusalem.    See  Isaiah  2 :  2,  3. 

4.  What  Kill  other  iwtions  say  ivhen  they  see 
Christ's  blessed  kingdom  established  at  Jeriir- 
salemf 

Answer:    See  Isaiah  2:3,  first  part. 

5.  HoiP  many  nations  shall  floir  info  it? 
Answer:     See  Isaiah  2 :  3,  la.-t  part ;  also  Daniel  T  :27. 

6.  Since  all  nations  are  to  "flon:  unto  the  moun- 
tain of  the  Lord's  hou'^e',  irhat  is  there  sym- 
bnlizedby  the  word  "mountain"? 

Answer :     Kingdom. 

7.  What  is  meant  by  the  statement  that  "the 
mountain  of  the  Lord's  house"  is  to  be 
"established  in  the  top  of  the  mountains"? 


Ansucr:    Jerusalem  shall  be  the  capital  of  all  the 
ra^iond  of  the  earth.    See  Isaiah  2 :  3,  last  part. 

'B.  Will  that  kingdom  be  a  permanent  arrange- 
ment? 
Answer :     .See  Daniel  2 :  44 ;  7:18,  27. 

9.  Will  It  "bring  peace  to  the  people"? 
Answer:     See  Psalm  72:3;  Isaiah  9:7. 

10.  Does  the  Bible  say  there  will  be  no  more  icar 
after  the  kingdom  of  Christ  is  established? 
Answer :     See  Isaiah  2:4; 

11.  What  is  one  of  the  titles  given  to  Christ? 
Answer :     "Prince  of  Peace."    See  Isaiah  9 :  G. 

12.  Will  all  nations  be  satisfied  tcith  Christ's 
kingdom  when  it  is  fidly  established? 
Answer :     Sec  Haggai  2 :  7. 

1.3.  What  was  to  come  before  "the  desire  of  all 
nations"  should  comef 
Answer :     See  Haggai  2 :  6,  7. 

14.  Do  ive  see  the  "heavens" ,  ^  the  spiritual 
powers,  and  the  "earth",  the  man-made  earthly 
powers,  shaking? 


CHRISTIA^*S  AT  WAR— >1  Parody 

Br  Jou:<  F.  EEXDUC-i  in  "TAc  Chriitian  Markers  MagiKine" 

"Onwaril.  Cliristiau  soliliers  :     Duty's  way  is  plain ; 
Slay  your  Clu-isiian  iiriiihbors.  or  by  them  be  slain; 
Pulpiteers  are  spuutin^  elTervescent  swill; 
OikI  above  Is  onliiiig  yi>ii  t">  n'b  and  r:i[»'  and  kill. 
All  ynnr  acts  are  saiifri!>il  t>y  the  I.amh  on  hi^li : 
If  yim  love  the  Holy  Uliost,  gu  murder,  pray,  and  die. 

"Onward.  Christian  soliliers;     Rip  and  tear  ami  smite: 
I-ft  tlie  gentle  .Tesus  hless  ynur  ilyaanute. 
Splinter  slculls  with  stira()ii«?l.   fertilize  the  smi: 
Folks  wlio  do  not  speak  y.iur  ton:me  deserv*?  rhi?  furse  "f 

<1(kI. 
Siilasli  the  d4M>rs  of  evt>ry  home,  pretty  inaider.s^svlze: 
Use  your  might  anti  -.acred  right  to  treat  them  as  you  please. 

"Onward,  Christian  soliliersl     E.-it  and  driiift  y.inr  fill: 
Ilob  with  bliMMly  rtngers.  Christ  (».  K.'s  the  bill. 
Steal   the  farmeiM'  saviii,::.<.  take  their  irraiii   ami   tii>*at  : 
Even  though  the  children  starve,  the  Saviour's  [aien|  must 

eat. 
Burn  the  peasants'  fottavres.  ori>Ji:!!!s  l.-ave  lipreft : 
In  .lehovah's  holy  name,  wreaii  ruin  riglit  ami  left. 

"Oviwaril.  Christian  soldiers:     Drench  the  land  \sith  jure; 
SI'-ITV  i-s  a   vMViUiii'^s  .ill  til..  :.'■  .1^  :ili!ior. 
r.riyoiu'f  fliL-  I'aliiis.    jab  the   inctln  rs.   t;>o  : 
M"i-'f  the  rTo-c<  nf  c-ilvary  r"  h.in.iw  till  yn  d  ., 
File  your  hiilUTs'   n. ■**■■<  tl:if.  ;i.ii>..:i  every   well: 
U<hI  tletrees  your  enemies  niiist  all  ^'o  plumb  to  hell. 

"Oawanl.  C:iristlan  soh!ie:-s  :     r.li^-hfias  all  you   mei>t, 
Trani|vliii!r  lininan  frtvilom  u^.ile'-  pii.'!;-;  fivt : 
I"r:iisi'  rlie  I.oril  whose  do|l:;r    -iL'Il   duprs  his   f:i\,.i-iMl   ni'-e : 
Make  tin' forei'.'n  trash  re.sjxs-t  your   bullion    brand    of   srrace. 
Trust   in   nuM-k  s.-ilv.ition,  serve  as  pirates'   tools: 
History  will  sjiy  of  you:  •That  pavk  of  {hopeless]   fools'." 


THE  GROANING  CREATION 

"AcroHs  the  sea  I  heanl  a  groan 

Of  inttion^  In  the  Interval 
Of  wind  anil  wave.    Their  blood  and  bones 
Cried  out  In  torture,  crushed  by  thrones. 

And  sucked  by  pilestly  cannibals.  , 

"I  ilrenme<l  of  freetlom  slowly  galne<l 
By  martyr  meekness,  patience,  faith, 

.\ni|  lo:  an  athlete  :;riuily  stained.. 

With  conleil  muscle  hattle-straineil 
Shouting  it  from  the  field  of  death. 

"I  tunv.Ml  me  awe-strucls  from  the  sight, 
.\.mon:r  xha  olamorln/i  thousands  mute, 

I  only  know  that  <Jod  Is  right. 

.\nd  that  the  chililren  of  the  light 
Shall  tread  the  darkness  under  foot. 

"I  k:-.ow  -lio  i\^:;r  fire  hea;p;<  iT.-.  crust. 
That  sultry  sUles  the  holt  will  form 

To  smire  them  clear;  fliat  Nafuiv  must 

The  i>.ilai'..e  of  her  power  ad.iust. 
TUoi:.;i5  ,.  irli  the  eirthn.iiake  and  the  storm. 

'■r;o(l  iei'.nis.  and  let   the  earth  rejoice? 

1  i,...\   lietore  Ills  sterner  plan 
r>uni!)  ;,1T  the  (iiL'aiis  of'  M)y  choice 
He  sji,  ;.j<s  In  b;iftlc's  stovni.v  choic-e 

Hi...  ii...:.  J  i-  ;;;   t;;o  wr:ith  of  man. 

"Yet  surely  as   lie  li\ns.  the  d.-iy 

Of  (leace  He  promised  shall  be  onrs; 
To  i'i>ld  the  tiavts  of  war,  and  lay 
The  sv.ord  and  siiear  tf>  rust  away, 
.\nil  sow  its  ghastly  lield  with  dowers." 

-~Johii  a.  wnutier. 
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Golden  Opportunity 

"The  Finished  Mystery:"  Nearly  everyone  knows  something  about  this  famous 
work  which  explains  every  verse  of  the  Bible  propheci.:s  of  Revelation  and  Ezekiel 
and  which  throws  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  conditions  now  prevalent  in  the  world. 

This  book  was  mado  flo\ihly  famous  by  the  fact  It  ua.^  not  the  object  of  this  work  to  interfere 

that  its  ptiblishrrs.  .-p\en  Chri.-tian  men.  were  "  itii  the  d'oveniment ;  for  it  was  written  before 

each   sentenced   to   cightv   year-:    imprisonment  this  country  t-ntered  tlie  war.     Its  object  was 

under  the  so-callo<l  F.spioiiase  Act.     f-ator  they  and  is  to  exphiin  prophecies  which  hear  on  the 

were  released.  tlnMr  jud'^nicnts  boincj  ri'vor>e(l.  troubl.ius  affairs  of  th.is  present  hour. 

"Millions  Now  Living  Will  Never  Die:"  Thi^  i<  rh^  marrnw  of  the  message  of  hope  now 
due  to  a  '.\ar-u-oar\   a:'<l  i-'.-vuhitiori-nak^  u  uorld.      Kvcrhi^tii'ir   htinian    life   on   a   perfect   earth! 


A  most  seriiius  iiroclnm.Micai  built  on  P.ihle  f.ic's. 
a*  .ibuMclMiirl.v  sft  fi.rrli  im  rhe  p:i^i'<  >>f  rliis 
reniarkable  little  work:  .--liowiiii.'  that  we  :irM  t^wii 
ni>w  livii\s  in  rl\e  ivnl  of  rlie  :i:;e.  ami  in  tlio  '•rlnip 
of    tnniblo.    siuli    ;is    «;is    lilt    since    tliere    was    a 


r.iUion."  spdUpn  nf  l\v  .It»sus  in  his  jreut  propliecy 
of  Martliew  '^4.  Tlinre  ti\e  Master  saiil:  "If  those 
ilays  \>  PIC  imr  si)iirrpiip(l.  flierp  wiuilil  he  no  tlesli 
^avpif'-imnlyin;:  tliat.  some  wmilil  livp  throir.'h  tlie 

!  '.•«', ihtp    ;;im!    l\^\  pr   ilie. 
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Journalistic  Truth  Expiring 


THS  GoLDE^T  Age  does  not  make  a  practice  of 
reviewing  books,  but  "The  Brass  Check,  a 
Study  of  American  Journalism,"  by  Upton 
Sinclair,  Pasadena,  California,  contains  facts 
that  should  be  widely  known.* 

We  submitted  this  review  to  Mr.  Sinclair  for 
preliminary  examination,  and  he  wrote  us  as 
follows : 

**I  have  your  very  friendly 
letter  and  I  certainly  appreciate 
your  taking  the  trouble  to  send 
me  the  review.  If  I  might  make 
a  suggestion  it  would  be  this: 
that  yoa  introduce  a  preliminary 
paragraph  quoting  from  the  intro- 
duction of  'The  Brass  Check*. 
and  explaining  my  attitude  to- 
irard  my  personal  experiences 
with  new^ipapers;  that  is,  I  tell 
about  thesie  experiences  because 
thej'  are  cases  I  happen  to  know 
beyond  dispute;  I  am  offering 
evidence  as  if  before  a  jury. 
Otherwise,  you  see.  the  reader  wUl 
think  my  book  is  ju:-t  a  ventilation 
of  my  personal  grouch,  and  he 
may  be  so  repelled  at  the  begin- 
ning that  he  will  not  read  the 
rest  of  the  rejHew.** 

Without  referring  back  to 
the  preface  of  "The  Brass  Check"  we  now  give 
the  review  just  as  we  prepared  it : 

From  his  own  personal  experiences  Sinclair 
first  show.s  how  a  Xew  York  Anwrican  reporter 
stole  his*  first  wife's  picture  (a  feat  suhi'equently 
duplicated  in  the  theft  of  a  ,!?roup  picture  by  a 
Philadelpliia  reporter)  and  how  the  American 
and  its  allied  papers  still  use  the  stolen  picture 
to  represent  his  present  companion. 

He  goes  on  to  show  how  Collier's  got  the  first 

*Ttm  bMk  e*a  b*  luul  from  its  author  at  60  cents  paper,  or  $1.20. 
cloth,  piwtpaiil ;  «p«riMl  piires  In  iiiantlt!«s. 


"TT7ITH  the  invention  of  news- 
f  V  papers  and  since  journalism  has 
attained  full  bloom,  the  good  spirit  of 
the  people  has  been  forced  to  retire 
altogether  from  public  life.  For  now 
only  opinion  rules,  and  indeed  public 
opinion ;  it  is  to  be  had  for  money ; . . . 
whoever  takes  a  newsp«per  has  pro- 
cured not  only  the  waste  paper,  but 
also  its  opinions ;  he  no  longer  needs  to 
think  or  to  reflect;  what  he  is  to  be- 
lieve of  God  is  already  thought  out  for 
him  in  black  and  white." 

'  — Bichard  Wagner  in  his  "Essay 
on  Beethoven". 


opportunity  to  publish  the  expos^  of  the  con- 
demned meat  inaustrj-(^which  subsequently  made 
Sinclair  famous),- but  preferred  the  revenues 
which  flowed  to  it  from  advertisements  of  tlie 
packing-house  pi-odticbi. 

How  the  editor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  osten- 
sibly wrote  a  reply  to  that  expos^  denying  its 
truthfulness,  but  it  was  subsequently  revealed 
that  the  editor's  criticisms 
were  prepared  for  him  by 
the  publicity  agent  of  the 
packers  themselves. 

How  the  New  York  Even- 
ing Past  denounced  the 
charges  against  the  packers 
as  false,  but  when  confronted 
with  the  query  as  to  the 
respects  in  which  they  were 
false  was  unable  to  answer, 
and  has  never  corrected  the 
false  impression  it  conveyed 
to  its  readers. 

How  when  Roosevelt  had 
been  induced  to  investigate 
the  packers,  the  Chicago  T?T- 
5ti«€  made  it  appear  to  its 
readers  that  he  was  really 
investigating  Sinclair  with  a 
^new  to  denouncing  him. 
How  that  when  the  report,  justifying  all  th»» 
charges  against  the  packers,  was  ready,  tho 
Associated  Press  refused  to  have  anything  to  do 
\nth  it;  how  it  finally  got  to  the  world  thrnuch 
Sinclair's  persuading  the  New  York  Time'^  to 
publish  it.  and  thev,  though  they  made  a  fortune 
out  of  it,  never  paid  him  an\-thing  for  the  news- 
How,  with  other  writers  and  teachers,  men 
and  women  of  the  highest  moral  character,  he 
organized  » cooperative  home  Icnown  as  Helicon 
Hall;  bnt,  because  he  is  a  reformer,  the  New 
York  Sun.  New  York  World,  and  New  York 
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Journal  made  it  a  constant  butt  of  ridicule, 
writing  of  it  in  such  a  jesting  manner  as  to 
convey  the  fmpression  that  it  was  an  immoral 
place. 

How  the  principal  press  agencies  of  America 
telegraphed  to  all'  thp  world  a  lie  which  had 
'  appeared  in  the  Morning  Telegraph  to  the  effect 
that  he  had  hired,  ont  as  a  servant  and  listened 
at  a  keyhole  on  board  the  private  yacht  of  an 
American  millionaire,  but  that  when  this  was 
indignantly  denied,  not  a  line  of  correction  was 
sent  ov^.  - 

How,  when  he  wrote  a  polite  note  to  the  man- 
agement of  his  hotel  in  San  Francisco  calling 
attention  to  an  overcharge,  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner  published  a  falsehood  that  he  had 
reftised  to'  pay  his  bill  and  had  raised  a  disturb- 
ance in  the  dining  room,  which  lie  was  sent  out 
as  news  to  all  the  world;  how  that  the  same 
paper,  two  or  three  days  later,  falsely  accused 
him  of  having  said  he  was  sorry  he  was  married ; 
and  this  lie,  also,  was  heralded  around  the  world 
and  never  corrected. 

How  when  his  first  wife  left  him  with  another 

man,   and  he   was   reluctantly  pressed  by  a 

reporter  into  admitting  that  he  was  preparing 

to  bring  suit,  the  New  York  American  published 

:    a  full  page,  malicious,  lying  burlesque  purport- 

I   ing  to  explain  "Why  Hungry  Mrs.  Upton  Sinclair 

■.    Went  Home  to  ilamma";  how  that  for  several 

years   this   one   lie    completely   destroyed   his 

earning  power  as  an  author. 

How  that  when  sued  for  thirty-eiglit  dollars 
worth  of  fertilizer  which  he  had  never  purchased 
or  received,  and  for  which  no  bill  was  rendered 
until  four  years  after  the  alleged  purchase,  the 
New  York  World,  which  had  sought  an  inter- 
view regarding  it,  so  stated  the  matter  as  to 
make  it  appear  that  he  had  himself  brought  it 
to  the  World's  attention  with  a  view  to  securing 
notoriety. 

How  when  he  visited  the  striking  silk-woikers 
at  Paterson,  to  urge  that  they  endeavor  to  use 
the  ballot  to  secure  a  better  government,  the 
N'ew  York  Times  falsely  represented  him  as 
having  encouraged  the  strikers  to  attack  the 
police  forcibly. 

How  that  when  he  had  made  an  ironclad 
agreement  with  the  managing  editor  of  tlie  Xew 
York  Evening  Journal  for  the  sum  of  three 
hundred  dollars  to  be  paid  for  a  conynuiiieation 
from  an  unfortunate  woman  that  the  Journal 
\\n»  trying  in  vain  to  locate,  and  the  Journal 


liad  published  the  gist  of  the  story  which  it  had 
covenanted  its  honor  not  to  publish  under  any 
consideration,  unless  it  paid  the  three  hundred 
dollars  to  the  destitute  and  distracted  woman, 
whom  it  was  at  that  particular  time  engaged  in 
persecuting,  it  subsequently  went  to  unbeliev- 
able lengths  to  evade  payuient  of  the  money, 
even  going  so  far  as  to  send  false  wireless 
messages,  with  Sinclair's  name  signed  to  them, 
to  two  persons  that  it  hoped  might  be  able  to 
locate  the  poor  woman.  Moreover,  it  never 
paid  the  three  hundred  dollars. 

How  the  Associated  Press  sent  out  a  false 
statement  that  his  wife  had  been  arrested  in 
Xew  York;  resulting  in  her  disinheritance,  and 
nearly  causing  the  death  of  her  mother,  and 
made  no  correction  although  their  attention  was 
called  to  the  error  by  a  special  delivery  letter. 

How  that  when  a  Governor  of  Colorado  had 
falsely  stated  to  President  Wilson  that  the 
legislature  had  arranged  for  mediation  in  the 
coal  strike  then  in- progress  in  that  state,  aind 
Sinclair  had  drawii  the  attention  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  to  the  facts,  they  failed  to  carry  the 
news  to  the  rest  of  the  country,  and  even  refused 
to  do  it  after  tlie  facts  had  been  published  in 
one  of  the  Denver  papers. 

How  the  Denver  Post  accused  him  of  prevari- 
cation when  he  had  lold  the  proven  truth  about 
the  Governor's  misstatements,  and  refused  him 
an  opportunity  to  defend  himself  in  their  paper 
by  a  statement  of  the  facts. 

How  the  XeAv  York  Evening  Post,  its  atten- 
tion having  been  <alle«l  to  the  suppression  of 
this  news  by  the  Assoc-iated  Press,  promised  to 
have  the  matter  investigated,  but  was  never 
able  to  do  anytlijiifr  almut  it,  for  the  good  and" 
sufficient  reason  that  the  Associated  Press  can 
strangle  any  newspaper  to  death  over  night  by 
x]\e  simple  act  of  shutting  off  its  news. 

How  a  representative  of  the  Denver  Post 
undertook,  respecting  Sinclair,  the  regul'ar, 
•  stablished  policy  of  Denver  papers,  which  is  to 
l»lackt-n  the  moral  reputation  of  those  it  wishes 
to  discredit,  hut  backed  out  of  the  programme, 
when  told  in  advance  by  Sinclair  that  he  knew 
just  the  game  th«^y  had  in  mind. 

How  the  Los  -Vngeles  Times  published  such  a 
p»'rverted  and  unjust  account  of  a  dignified  and 
thoughtful  address  by  Sinclair  before  one  of 
the  clubs  of  that  city,  that  wlien  he  spoke  before 
the   club  again  on   the  succeeding  week,  the 
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iliembers  rose  from  their  seats  in  an  ovation,  as 
:a  mark  of  protest  against  tlie  injustice  that  liatl 
been  done  him. 

Suhservience  to  Advertisers 

LAYING"  a  foundation  in  tltese,  his  personal 
experiences,  Sinclair  proceeds  to  show  some 
of  the  reasons  why  the  press  is  in  tlie  condition 
in  which  all  thoughtful  ajid  exi>erienccd  persons 
know  it  to  be.  One  of  these  reasons  is  the  fear 
to  do  anything  that  would  interrupt  the  revenue 
which  comes  from  advertising.  Only  one-third 
the  receipts  of  a  paper  come  from  its  sub- 
8cril)ers.  The  otlier  two-thirds  come  from  the 
advertisers  and'  if  the  advertisers  withdraw 
their  patronage  the  paper  dies. 
I.  A  great  amount  of  tlie  advertising  comes 
from  <lepartment  stores;  and  nothing  unfavor- 
able to  these  stores  ever  appears  in  the  local 
papers.  If  the  stores  are  closed  temporarily 
and  the  owners  fined  for  profiteering,  the  matter 
does  not  get  into  the  papers.  AVlien  the  girls  go 
on  strike  to  better  4heir  condition,  the  papers 
say  nothing,  as  a  matter  of  course.  When  a 
Mroman  was  killed  by  falling  downi  the  elevator 
shaft  of  a  New  York  department  store,  not  a 
paper  in  the  city  mentioned  the  name  of  the 
store.  'When  shoplifters  are  arrested  the  name 
of  the  store  is  never  given. 
^,  When  an  underpaid  worker  in  a  New  York 
department  store  committed  suicide,  leaving  a 
note  to  the  effect  that  she  could  no  longer  stand 
twenty-cent  dinners,  the  New  York  TFor/i  issued 
a  solemn  preachment  respecting  "som^  people 
who  make  too  large  demand  upon  fortune"  and 
jirho  "measure  their  requirements  by  their 
(desires". 

I,:  During  the  war  those  patriotic  papers,  the 
Boston  Herald  and  Journal  and  the  Boston  Post, 
rejected  paid  advertisements  containing  quota- 
tions from  President  Wilson's  speech  urging  the 
people  to  purchase  only  necessities.  Such  ad- 
verti.sements  would  have  been  offensive  to 
department  stores  carrying  laige  tiuantities  of 
advertising  with  them  reg\ilarly. 
a-,.  AVlien  one  of  the  Gindiel  brothers  was  ar- 

1*1- " 

l^rested  in  Philadelphia,  charged  with  a  vile 
fcrime,  and  cut  his  throat,  not  a  Pliiladclpliia 
.'paper  mentioned  the  news,  and  wlien  papers 
jfrom  out  of  town  containing  the  nows  wt-re 
Coffered  for  sale  on  the  Philadelphia  streets,  the 
|poUce  stopped  their  sale,  took  away  the  papers, 
?and  the  Pliiladelphia  papers  were  silent. 


When  the  vice-president  of  Gimbel  Broth* 
Milwaukee,  was  indicted  for  bribing  an  aide 
man,  and  burned  all  tlie  evidence  l)el'ore  he  < 
be  arrcisted,  the  Milwaukee  papers  sai>l  not}un| 
of  it. 

'\^nion  Wanamaker  was  detected  in  custoi 
violation,  only  one  Philadelphia  paper  repot 
the  matter.     When  a  New  York  merchant 
convicted  for  .selling  furs  under  false  names,  ri^ 
mention  was  made  of  it.    When  several  Chicag 
firms  niisbrande<l  goods,  tlie  papers  kept. sti 
about   it.     When   four   Milwaake«   firms -1 
l)otted  cheese  doped  Avith  cliemicals,  their  nai 
were  withheld. 

One  of  the  world's  most  prominent 
wrote  an  article  (leploring  the  use  of  packaj 
cereals  and  tl»e  advertising  department  objecte 
that  it  would  cost  the  paper  a  hundred  thousanc 
dollars  a  year;  when  he  wrote  that  stiff  hatil 
cause  baldness  they  objectetl  again  on  behalf  ol 
the  hat  dealers ;  when  he  urged  the  use  of  squari^ 
toed  shoes  he  was  obliged  to  throw  the  article 
iiito  the  waste  basket  l)ecause  it  would  offend  th^ 
shoe  dealers;  when  he  wrote  an  editorial  siii 
porting  a  municipal  subway  it  was  objected  that 
it  would  not  be  .satisfactory  to  Wanamaker's, 

Criticisms  of  indecent  plays  were  forced  ouf 
of  the  New  York  Tribune  and  the  New  York  iSmh 
because    they    offended    advertisers    of    those 
plays.     But  when  Arthur  Brisbane  wrote 
double  column  editorial  praising  a  play^  th^ 
Evening  Jourital,   two   or   three   days   later,| 
carried  a  full-page  advertisement  of  that  play.* 
It   works    both   ways   with   the  paper.     If  _it| 
offends  the  advertiser,  it  loses ;  if  it  praises  hir 
it  is  rewarded. 

When  Everybody's  Magazine  published  Sir 
clair's  "Condemned  Meat  Industry"  it  lost  man^ 
pages  of  advertisements  of  hams,  lard,  fertili^ 
ers,  soaps  and  railways.  It  never  forgot  this; 
loss  and  is  unwilling  to  make  any  further,  con^ 
tributions  of  this  nature  to  the  public  welfare,  .^ 

Opposed  to  All  Reforms  .. 

THE  newspapers  seldom  champion  a  reforrrc 
until  a  hoodwinked  and  outraged  people' 
kick  over  the  traces  and  threaten  to-  smash' 
everything  in  sight.  Their  voice  is  at  all  timeaj 
lifted  in  support  and  defense  of  things  as  theyj 
are,  instead  of  thin^  as  they  ought  to  be.  .^^^^4 
The  Seamen's  Law,  one  of  the  most  constmcw 

ive  pieces  of  legislation  ever  enacted  in_.-thi^ 

"...  ^ 
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country,  was  fought  for  yeai-s  by  the  greatest 
Tiewspapers  of  the  land  because  they  were  re- 
ceiving two  million  dollars  a  year  for  sTiippbig 
advertisements. 

•  A-  bill'  was  tip  before  Congress  in  1919  for 
government  regvdation  of  the  packing  indnstry, 
in.  tJbfiJiope  that  the  result  might  be  that  In  the 
United  States  we  could  have  our  meat  prepared 
in  places  clean  and  sweej:  and  free  from  odors. 
To  defeat  this  bill  Swift  and  Company  alone 
spent  a  million  dollars  a  month  upon  newspai>er 
advertising,  effectually  closing  the  channel  by 
which  the  people  should  have  known  the  truth. 
-  A  coojwrative  department  store  was  projected 
in  Chicago.  It  would  have  been  a  great  boon  to 
the  people  of  that  city  and  te  all  who  trade 
tiiere;  but  the  newspapers  and.  department 
stores  threw  their  combined  publicity  and  finan- 
cial strength  against  the  project  and  killed  it. 

The  people  of  Kansas  City  agitated  for 
cheaper  meat  and  the  papers  took  up  their  fight, 
but  in  a  short  time  packinghouse  advertisements 
appeared  in  all  the  papers  and  there  was  no 
more  news  about  the  price  of  meat  for  a  long 
interval. 

-  The  people  of  Boston  sought  a  lower  price 

^    for  gas.    Louis  Brandeis,  now  Justice  of  the 

Supreme   Court,  made   an   argument  in  their 

\   behalf.    The  result,  as  far  as  the  .people  were 

f  concerned,  was  that  the  newspapers  of  the  city 

printed  full  page  advertisements  of  the  gas 

company,  paid  for  at  a  dollar  a  line. 

When  the  New  Haven  railroad  mess  began  to 
smeU  to  heaven,  the  pious  Otttlook  rushed  to 
their  defense,  under  the  inspiration  of  matter 
which  the  New  Haven  people  supplied,  and  it 
developed  later  that  the  Vew  Haven  was  paying 
ont  four  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year  for 
jn."5t  such  purposes. 

When,  in  1914,  the  railroad  presidents  were 
asking  for  increased  rates,  as  they  are  always 
doing,  and  when  Mr.  Thome,  State  Railroad 
Commissioner  of  Iowa,  had  shown  before  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Conmiissioii  that  In  twelve 
years  the  capitalization  of  the  railroads  had 
increased  ninety-two  percent,  and  their  divi- 
dends had  increased  three  hundred  and  fifty- 
nine  percent,  and  their  costs  had  been  padded 
out  of  all  semblance  to  the  facts,  and  the  rail- 
road presidents  had  been  unable  to  answer  his 
questions  and  his  charges,  the  !^ew  York  World, 
N'ew  York  Times,  Philadelpliia  Public  Ledger, 
Baltimore  Sun,  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  and  Chi- 


cago Herald  found  plenty  of  room  for  the  state- 
ments of  the  railroad  presidents,  but  did  not 
mention  in  any  way  the  Thome  incident  which 
was  the  pivotal*  item  of  news  of  the  whole 
occurrence-  - 

Assassins  of  AU  Reform  ers, 

WHAT  the  newspapers  do  to  the  reforms, 
they  do,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  the 
spokesmen  of  reforms.  A  favorite  custom  is  to 
destroy  their  influence  by  using  the  pictures  of 
other  people,  objectionable  in  appearance,  to 
represent  them-  Thus  the  Eos  Angeles  Times 
used  the  photograph  of  Abram  Krj'lenko,  a 
scraggly-looking  Russian,  to  'represent  Robert 
Smillie,  a  prominent  English  labor  leader. 

When  Robert  La  Follette,  one  of  the  greatest 
statesmen  in  America,  carried  Wisconsui  by  a 
vote  of  110,064  to  70,813,  the  principal' news- 
papers of  the  country  reported  that  he  had  been 
overwhelmingly  defeated,  and  have  never  cor- 
rected the  erroF.  This  is  because  La  FoUett* 
devoted  a  part  of  his  time  and  energy  to  show-  . 
ing  up  the  corruption  of  the  press. 

When  Gorky  visited  this  country  he  made  the 
mistake  ©f  signing  with  the  New  York  Journal, 
a  c&ntract  for  his  writings  which  was  desired 
by  the  New  York  World,  whereat  the  latter 
paper  ruined  his  life  and  his  cause  bv  misrepre- 
senting him  as  haying  brought  his  mistress  with 
him  as  his  M-ife. 

But  when  C.  W.  Post,  of  Postum  fame,  a 
great  advertiser,  decided  to  divorce  his  wife  and 
marry  his  stenography,  hardly  a  newspaper  in 
the  country  mentioned  the  matter  in  any  way. 

AVhen  Senator  Lodge  lost  his  temper  and 
struck  Bannwart,  a  Boston  pacificist  in  the  faw, 
the  Boston  papers  printed  columns  to  the  efTfct-7- 
that  Senator  Tiodge  had  been  assaulte<l  in  his 
office  by  a  pacifist,  and  they  lauded  him  as  a 
hero;  but  after  two  years  Lodge  admitted  in 
writing  that  he  struck  the  first  blow. 

The  Cliioago  Tribune  brought  charges  against 
another  prominent  padficisf,  Henry  p'ord,  that  • 
guardsmen  employed  by  him  would  lose  Uieir 
places  and  no  provision  be  made  for  their 
dependents.  But  at  tlie  trial  it  was  proven  that 
all  the  Ford  workers  who  were  drafted  to 
Mexico  had  their  wages  paid  to  their  families 
while  they  were  away,  but  that  when  two  hundred 
and  sixty-eight  employes  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
itself  were  drafted  to  the  World  War  their  pay 
had  been  stopped. 
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The  Kansas  City  Star  falsely  accused  Rose 
Pastor  btpkes  of  having  stolen  out.  of  Spring- 
field at  daybreak,  forfeiting  the  huudred  dollar 
bond  of  a  friend,  and  as  a  direct  result  of  this 
misrepresentation  she  was  arrested  by  the 
federal  authorities,  tried  and  sentenced  to  ten 
years,  in  prison. 

When  Jack  London  quoted  a  Colorado  militia 
"general'^,  one  Sherman  Bell,  as  having  said, 
"To  heU,  then,  with  the  Constitution",  the  news 
.went  broadcast  all  over  the  country  that  London 
himself  had  made  the  remark,  and  down  went 
his  royalties  and  out  went  his  books  from  the 
public  libraries. 

When  the  New  York  Times  came  out  with  an 
editorial  denouncing  the  socialists  for  their 
May-^ay  "violence"  in  getting  their  heads  broken 
by  the  police,  and  praising  the  police  for  their 
heroism  in  attacking  them,  the  police  commis- 
sioner of  New  York  followed  with  a  formal 
statement  in  which  he  denoimced  the  police  as 
having  acted  contrary  to  his  orders. 
'  WTien  James  H.  Maurer,  president  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Labor,  quoted  the 
State  Police  as  haying  said,  "Down  with  the 
stars  and  stripes"  (which  comrades  were  using 
in  the  burial  of  a  striker  who  had  been  a  veteran 
in  the  Spanish-American  war)  word  went  out 
all  over  the  United  States  that  it  was  Maurer's 
cwn  remark,  and  the  expression  is  stiU  used 
against  him.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  reporters 
who  related  this  against  Maurer  were  all  out 
getting  a  drink  at  the  time  Maurer  delivered  the 
address  in  which  the  expression  occurred.  An 
interesting  side  item  is  that  when  the  novelist, 
Bichard  Harding  Davis,  saw 'this  untruthful 
report  in  the  Xew  York  Times,  he  became  so 
enraged  at  Maurer  that  it  brought  on-  a  fit  of 
axHjplexy  and  caused  his  death. 

7%e  Associated  Press  ■ 

SINCIAIR  supplies  data  to  show  that  the 
fifteen  directors  of  the  Associated  Press  are 
connected  with  huge  financial  undertakings  and 
that  the  policy  of  the  Association  is  to  give 
scant  courtesy  to  movements  for  constructive 
legislation  in  the  public  intei:est,  to  belittle 
mmiicipal  ownership  and  to  keep  silence  on  the 
successes  and  fo  give  publicity  to  the  defeats  of 
reformers.  Much  of  the  strike  news  is  sent  out 
in  the  form  of  propaganda  .which  has  for  its. 
purpose  the  breaking  of  the  strike  rather  than 
the  tellin.g  of  the  facts. 


When  the  Associated  Press  was  being  investi- 
gated by  the  United  States  Senate  the  senators 
who  were  conducting  the  investigation  observed 
that  it  reported  nothing  of  the  adverse 
evidence,  but  only  that  which  was  in  ito  favor. 
What  confidence  can  we  place  in  any  iniititutiou  - 
that  iwssesses  this  kind  of  "mdnU  coarage*'f 
Some  items  involving  the  Associated  Press  have 
already  appeared  in  this  article  and  otJier  items 
follow : 

When  Debs  was  sent  to  prison  word  was  sent 
out  that  he  had  given  an  interview  io^  tlie  elTect 
that  he  would  call  a  general  strike.  Dob.s  gave 
no  such  interview,  but  his  denial  has  never  hcen 
given  publicity. 

The  Associated  Press  sent  out  a  report  that 
Gaylord  Wilshire.had  spoken  in  York,  rv;iui.s>  i- 
vania,  that  in  his-  speech  he  had  denounced  the 
courts,  and  that  he  had  been  mobbed  by  the 
citizens.  As  a  matter  o.f  fact  the  train  connec- 
tions on'the  date  he  was  to  have  spoken  in  Yuri: 
were  broken  and  he  was  unable  to  reach  tho 
city  at  all,  but  at  the  hour  he  was  suppo.-ed  to 
speak  there  he  was  in  New  England,  on  his  way 
to  Maine. 

The  Associated  Press  sent  out  a  dispatch  from 
Centralia,  Washington,  narrating  how  I.  W.  Vv'. 
members  had  fired  from  their  windows  upon  an 
Armistice  Day  parade  of  returned  soldier  boys. 
Not  till  long  afterward  did  the  truth  come  to 
light  that  the  former  soldier  boys  attacked  the 
I.  W.  W.  hall  liefore  any  shots  were  fired,  ami 
were  battering  in  the  door  when  the  first  shots 
were  fired  through  it. 

The  Associated  Press  carried  a  story  fro::i 
West  Virginia  as  though  striking  miners  lia.l 
fired  upon  a  passenger  train.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
the  train  was  a  special  train  organized  for  tlu' 
express  purpose  of  shooting  at  the.  strikers.  It 
was  made  up  at  Charleston  and  returned  to 
Charleston  after  it  had  passed  through  Holly 
Grove  and  fired  a  gatling  gun  at  the  tents  in 
which  the  miners  were  living.  Robert  Estep. 
one  of  the  miners,  was  killed  in  this  premedi- 
tated murder,  which  began  the  shooting. 

The  Her.aldo  de  Mexico,  the  Mexican  North- 
western Railroad,  and  the  former  Mexicatj 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  havtt 
accused  the  Associated  Press  of  lying  with  fre- 
quency about  conditions  in  Mexico,  and  those 
who  have  read  our  recent  article  on  "Getting  a? 
the  Bottom  of  ^fexico's  Troubles"  can  weli 
believe  the  truth  of  their  Hiarges. 
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WTien  William  C.  Bullitt,  President  Wtl.son's 
..pecial  commissioner  to  Russia,  subnuttod  to 
the  Senate  Committee  his  report,  previously 
made  to  the  President,  that  there  was  order  in 
Russia,  that  the  Russian  people  were  satisfied 
v.-ith  the  Soviet  res;ime.  that  the  nationalization 
of  women  in  Russia  was  au  absurd  yam,  that 
the  cause  of  stai-vation  and  misery  in  Russia 
was  the  allied  blockade,  an<l  tliat  Lenine"  wanted 
peace  and  was  willing  to  do  almost  anything  to 
■  get  it,  the  Associated  Press;  although  this  was 
one  of  the  most  important  items  of  news  in  a 
generation,  did  not  lay  it  before  the  American 
people,  and  did  not  oven  give  Bullitt's  verbal 
testimony  except  in  a  fragmentary  and  unsat- 
isfactoi-y  manner. 

In  sixteen  y^ars  the  dividends  of  the  Calumet 
and  Hecla  Company,  operating  on  the  Korthern 
Peninsula  of  Michigan,  have  never  been  less 
than  eighty  percent  annually  and  sometimes 
have  lieen  as  high  as  four  hundred  percent.  The 
minei^,  ill  paid,  ill  treated  and  badly  housed 
went  on  strike  and  the  usual  gang  of  thngs  and 
gunmen  was  provided  to  preserve  "order". 

While. a  Lalx>r  Day  procession  w^as  being 
held  at  Kearsarge  in  that  district,  a  hand  of 
these  gunmen,  \nthout  excuse  and  without  occa- 
sion, attacked  the  procession  and  broke  it  up, 
firing  about  one  hundred  shots.  Margaret 
Fazekes,  not  the  daughter  of  a  striker,  not  con- 
nected with  the  strike  in  any  way,  was  walking 
along  the  sidewalk  and  was  killed  by  a  bullet 
from'a  gimman's  revolve c  This  is  the  way  that 
the  Associated  Press  reported  the  matter,  but 
one  of  scores  of  similar  ki\a\'ish  falsehoods,  as 
was  afterward  brought  out  in  the  Congressional 
investigation: 

"Calnmet.  Mich.,  Sept.  1. — Tlie  copper  sstrike  situa- 
tion took  a  serious  aspj'ct  today  as  a  result  of  the  fatal 
shooting  of  Marjraret  Faxakas.  aged  In,  daughter  of  a 
striker,  at  the  North  Kearsarge  miue.  when  a  picket  of 
strikers  and  women  clashed  with  deputy  sheriffs  guard- 
ing a  mine." 

In  the  Grip,  of  Mammon 

SINCLAIR  .gi\-es  a  list  of  papers  and  districts 
that  are  owned  by  the  copper  interests,  coal 
interests,  milling  interests,  luinlier"  interests, 
railroad  interests,  etc.,  that  is  too  heart-ronding 
to  a  lover  of  truth  even  to  copy;  but  in  it  are 
the  names  of  mo.^t  of  the  great  papers  of  the 
country,  and  he  tells  you  some  things  about 
these  and  other  papers  that  make  your  heart 
almost  stop  In^ating. 


The  average  country  e<litor  is  an  entirely 
ignorant  man,  heavily  obligated  to  the  financial 
power  of  his  community,  and  does  not  dare  to 
print  the  truth  about  labor  conditions  in  his  own 
town  for  fear  of  loss  of  advertising  or  bank  ' 
acconimodatious.  Most  of  his  general  reading 
matter  is  sent  to  him  almost  free,  already  set 
up  in  type,  and  in  this  "lioiler  plate",  as  it  is 
called,  is  the  hidden  poison  of  the  country's 
greatest  grafters.  The  city  papers  are  handled 
individually. 

"VMien  Collier's  denounced  the  Ballinger  land 
frauds,  the  Xatioral  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers Iroycotted  the  magazine,  the  banks  called 
its  loans  and  took  over  its  control,  the.o\\-ner 
died,  and  the  magazine,  at  his  death,  did  not 
dare  to  mention  the  greatest  service  he  ever 
performed  in  his  life— that  of  the  tmcovering  of 
those  frauds. 

^\lien  the  IndianajKiUs  Sun  told  how  the 
street -car  companies  of  Indianapolis  had 
boosted  the  capital  stock  from  three  million 
dollars  to  fifty-seven  million  dollars,  and  hovr 
they  were  having  union  leaders  slugged  for 
helping  the  workers  to  organize,  the  Merchants 
Association  warned  Sun  advertisers  of  a  boy- 
cott, and  the  paper  was  ruined. 

The  Chicage  Tribune  and  Chicago  DatJif 
iVfKS  hold  leases  on  property  which  rightfully 
Iwlongs  to  the  school  children  of  Chicago.  For 
this  they  pay  next  to  nothing,  but  it  is  impos- 
sible to  recover  the  property  for  the  school 
children,  because  these  papers  inunediately 
attack  and  ruin  the  reputation  of  any  man  or 
men  who  tr>'  to  right  the  wrong. 

The  St.  Paul  Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press,  put 
o!i  their  feet  by  a  street-car  magnate,  nnd 
paying  taxes  on  less  than  fifty-seven  thousa]nl___ 
<iollars  for  a  million  dollar  property,  support 
this  street-car  magnate  in  every  tax-dodge, 
every  graft,  every  strike.  They  have  charged 
illegal  prices  for  city  advertisements,  .^up- 
pressed  news  of  public  interest  against  packers 
and  millers,  lied  systematically  about  the 
farmers'  movements,  and  refused  to  publish 
corrections  even  in  the  form  of  pai«l  advertise- 
ments: Like  the  Chicago  Tribune,  they  urged 
all  employers  to  continue  employes'  wages  wliile 
in  the  anny,  though  they  themselves  fail«.^<l  to  do 
so. 

Because  Judge  Lindsey,  cajididate  for  gov- 
tM-nor.  would  not  agree  to  the  plans  made  for . 
liim  by  the  Sn«'er  corporation,  the  Denvec  Post 
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published  false  news  dispatches  respecting  him, 
ruining  his  candidacy  and  almost  causiiig  his 
expulsion  from  the  state. 

When  the  Denver  Express  published  the  truth 
about  the  Colorado  coal  strike,  mystarioua 
gangs  of  thugs  beat  up  the  newsboys  carrying 
these  papers  and  scattered  their  papers,  with 
no  interference  from  the  police,  and  not  a  line 
about  the  matter  in  any  other  Denver  paper. 

Tears  ago  the  San  Francisco  Bulletin  was  on 
tlie  payroll  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad 
Company  for  $125  per  month  just  for  "friend- 
liness". This  amount  was  afterward  raised  to 
$2.50  per  month,  but  when  the  railroad  company 
wanted  to  place  a  certain  man  in  a  certain 
office  the  Bulletin  held  the  corporation  up  for  a 
flat  amount  at  one  time  of  $7,500.  Of  course  the 
public  paid  the  bill  in  the  end. 

At  one  time  General  Otis,  owner  of  the  Repub- 
lican ojien-shop  Los  Angeles  Times,  was  also 
owner  of  the  Democratic  -  closed-shop  Los 
Angele.s  Herald,  so  says  Sinclair:  "Here  was 
Otis  .handing  out  one  kind  of  dope  to  (be  Los 
Angeles  public  with  one  hand,  and  handing  out 
the  oppo.site  kind  of  dope  to  the  Los  Angeles 
public  with  the  other  hand — and  taking  in 
money  from  the  Los  Angeles  public  with  both 
hands'*. 

Sinclair  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
Times  repeatedlylies  in  its  headlines,  which  are 
so  phitused  as  always  to  place  labor  at  a  disad- 
vantage in  the  eyes  of  the  public.  Moreover, 
inasmuch  as  Santa  Barbara  real  estate  competes 
■with  Los  Angeles  real  estate,  it  happens  always 
that  when  there  is  an  earthquake  in  Los  Angeles 
the  Times  refers  to  it  as  an  earthquake  in  Santa 
Barbara. 

There  is  a  paper  in  San  Francisco  which 
never  uses  the  title  of  "^Ir."  in  connection  with 
any  other  person  than  the  owner  of  the  paper, 
and  never  mentions  at  all  any  prominent 
reformer,  or  any  person  who  refuses  to  adver- 
tise in  the  paper:  yet  the  iniuds  of  the  Aniericaji 
people,  their  choicest  possession,  are  in  the 
keeping  of  snch  unspoakahle  conteraptibility. 

On  the  Chica;?o  Chronicle  it  was  formerly 
necessary  for  a  writer  in  its  employ  to  know  by 
heart  the  nani^-s  of  all  the  sixteen  corporations 
in  which  the  ownitr  was  interested,  and-  the 
names  of  the  men  he  liked  or  disliked,  and  to 
treat  them  acconlini^ly.  This  is  a  common 
practice  in  newspajjer  (iffi<-»'s  all  over  An»erica. 
In  some  newspaper  offices  ihe  list  of  prominent 


people  that  are  never  to  be  mentioned  in  the 
paper  is  three  feet  long. . 

John  Swintoh,  editor  of  the  New  York  Trt' 
bune,  is  quoted  by  Sinclair  as  having  answered 
to  the  toast,  "An  Independent  Press",  as  follows: 
"There  ia  no  inich  thing  in  America  as  an  independent 
press,  unless  it  is  in  the  country  towns.  You  know  it 
and  I  know  it.  There  is  not  one  of  you  who  dares  to 
write  his  honest  opinion,  and  if  you  did  you  know 
beforehand  that  it  wotild  never  appear  in  print.  I  am 
paid  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  week  fof  keeping 
my  honest  opinions  out  of  the,  paper  I  am  connwtod 
with — others  of  you-are  paid  similar  Varies  for  similar 
things — and  any  of  yon  who  would  be  so  foolish  as  to 
write  his  honest  opinions  wonld  he  oat  on  the  streets 
looking  for  another  job.  The  business  of  the  New  York 
joumaliifit 'is  te  destroy  .the.  truths  to  lie  outright,  to 
per\'ert,  to  vilify,  to  faun  a.t  the  feet  of  Maaunon,  and  to 
sell  his  race  and  his  country  for  his>daily  luread.  You 
Know  this  and  I  know  it.  and  whai  foil;  ia  this  to  be 
toasting  an  Independent  Press'.  We  are  the  tools  ar.d 
va-ssals  of  rich  men  behind  the  scenes.  We  are  the  ' 
jumping  jacks;  they  pull  the  .strings  and  we  dance.  Our 
talents,  our  pot*ibilities  and  our  lires  are  all  the  prop- 
erty of  "other  men.    We  are  intellectual  prontitut*^. ' 

We  make  extracts  from  sonje  of  Sinclair's 
bitter  words  of  truth  that  follow — words  that 
shame  every  person  who  suppresses  or  evades 
or  misrepresents  the  truth: 

"What  is  the  Brass  Check?  The  Brass  Check  ia 
found  in  your  pay-envelopes  every  week — ^you  who  writ* 
and  print 'and  di.'itribute  our  newspapers  and  magazines. 
The  Brass  Check  is  the  price  of  your  shame — you  who 
take  the  fair  body  of  truth  and  sell  it  in  the  market- 
place, who  l)ctray  the  virgin  hopes  of  mankind  into  the 
loathsome  brothel  of  Big  Business.  The  prostitution  of 
the  body  is  a  fearful  thing;  hut  what  of  the  miutl? 
Youth  cries:  'Life  is  h«'atitifiil.  joyous!  Oive  nie  light 
that  I  may  keep  my  path  I'  The  answer  comes:  'lie re  is 
flarknes,*.  that  you  may  stumble,  and  beat  your  fass_ 
upon  the  stoiios!'  Youth  cries  i  'Give  us  Hope'.  The 
answer  comes:  'Here  is  Cynicism*.  Youth  cries:  'Giv.? 
me  understaiKling,  that  I. may  live  in  haamony  with  my 
fellow-men'.  The  ansAver  comes:. 'Here  are  lies  alioiit 
your  fellow-men.  that  you  may  hat«  them,  that  yoii  may 
cheat  them,  that  you  may  live  among  them  as  a  wolf 
amoug  the  wolves  1'  Such  is  the  prostitution  of  tint 
niind."  « 

Remedial  Measures 

SINCLAIR  proposes  laws  that  no  newspaper 
should  print  an  interview  without  having  it 
first  approved  by  the  person  interviewed;  that 
when  a  newspaper  ha.o  had  its  attention  called 
to  a  false  statement  it  shall  pttbli.sh  a  correction 
in  the  next  edition,  in  the  same  spot,  and  with 
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tlie  same  prominence  given  to  the  false  state- 
ment; that  the  distribution  of  news  to  American 
newspapers  should  be  made  a  public  utility, 
available  for  any  one  wlio  wishes  to  pay  for  it, 
and  that  the  faldng  of  telegraph  or  cable  dis- 
patches should  be  forbidden.  He  also  suggests 
that  workers  on  newspapers  in  America  should 
Co  as  in  Argentina,  refuse  to  set  type,  or  print, 
or  distribute  any  item  which  is  manifestly 
r-lined  at  the  interests'of  the  \\'drkers.  This  has 
I;een  tried  on  a  small  scale  in  Boston  and  Seattle, 
and  it  tcorked. 

He  also  proposes  a  daily  paper,  fashioned 
;'.irer  the  principles  upon  which  we  have  tried  to 
1  nild  The  Goldr^^  Age,  a  paper  that  shall  really 
try  to  find  out  the  truth-  on  all  subjects,  and  to 
tc'il  it.  We  feel  satisfied  that  something  of  the 
kind  must  come'  soon.  The  present  condition  is 
too  intolerable  to  last. 

We  concede  that  we  are  living  in  the  time 
when  the  "people  perish  for  lack  of  knowledge" 
and  when  "truth  is  fallen  in  the  streets",  just  as 
the  prophets  have  declared,  but  we  have  confi- 
dence that  this  very  condition  precedes  by  but 
a  little  the  day  when  '"there  is  nothing  covered 
that  shall  not  be  revealed,  nor  hid  that  shall  not 
become  knovTi". 

Of  the  men  of  wealth  and  power  that  are 
driving  civilization  on  the  rocks,  and  bringing 
min  upon  themselves  and  millions  of  others,  it 
is  very  true,  as  the  Psalmist  (82:2-5)  has 
declared : 

"How  long  will  ye  judge  nnjiustly.  and  accept  the 
perrons  of  the  wicked  ?  Defend  the  |X)or  and  fatherless : 
do  Justice  to  the  afflicted  an<l  needy.  Deliver  the  poor 
and  needy:  rid  then)  oiit  of  the  hand  of  the  wicked. 
They  know  not.  neither  will  thoy  understand;  they  walk 
on  in  darkness :  all  the  foundations  of  the  earth  [exist- 
ing order  of  things]  are  out  of  course." 

Achievements  of  Union  Labor 

THE  achievements  of  Union  Labor  should  not 
be  passed  by  without  pointing  out  some  of  the 
great  things  in  which  they  have  had  a  leading 
part.  In  1906  six  \w\\  holding  paid-up  trade 
union  cards  were  elected  a.-*  nieiiil)er.<!  to  the 
national  House  of  Rej^resentati^'es.  Thi?!  was 
Labor's  debut  in  the  national  le-jfi.-slature.  In 
1914  the  group  had  grown  to  .seventeen  members 
in  the  House  and  one  meniher  in  the  Senate,  A 
very  incomplete  list  of  the  lenrislation  enacted  at 
the  suggestion  of  ther^i'  men.  or  with  tbe'r  very 
active  ."(upiwrt  and  etioperation  is  as  follows : 


Limiting  railroatl  men's  hours  of  labor  to  sLi- 
teen  in  any  one  day ;  employers'  liability ;  District 
of  Columbia  child  labor;  self -emptying  ashpans 
on  locomotives;  Bureau  of  iMiues  establishment; 
requiring  railroads  to  report  all  accidents; 
standard  eciuipment  of  railroads;  federal  loco- 
motive boiler  inspection;  white  slave  act;  eight 
hour  naval  laws;  amendment  to  Constitution 
providing  for  income  tax ;  publicity  of  campaign 
contributions;  eight  hour  postal  laws;  Children's 
Bureau  establishment;  anti-phosphorus  match 
bill ;  phys«ical  valuation  of  railroads  and  express, 
companies;  parcel  post;  seamen's  law;  Shipping 
Board ;  Department  of  Labor  establishment. 

Paupers  at  the  Finish 

A  CORRESPONDENT  sends  us  some  little 
blue  slips  which  the  Goveniment  is  distrib- 
uting for  the  sale  of  saving's  certificates,  calling 
attention  to  the  fact  that  whereas  one  hundred 
men  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  years  are  self 
supporting,  -with  good  prospects,  forty  years 
later  out  of  the  same  one  hundred  men  fifty-four 
are  in  the  poor-house  or  -totally  dependent  on 
others'  charity,  thirty-six  are  dead,  six  are  still 
working  for  a  living,  three  are  well-to-do  and. 
one  is  rich.  Our  correspondent  says:  "This,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  self-explanatory  of  the  present 
ability  of  men  to  form  a  perfect  government. 
If  the  best  government  on  earth,  which  we  have, 
can  offer  real  success  to  only  1-  in  100,  and  if  54 
out  of  that  100  l)ecome  objects  of  charity,  it 
looks  to  me  as  if  the  world  needed  the  Kingdom 
of  Christ  much  more  than  men  realize." 

The  most  curious  thing  about  the  forepjoiiiur 
is  the  fact  that  the  one  man  who  is  rich  and  the 
three  well-to-do  so  manipulate  public  opiuioji 
as  to  persuade  the  six  who  are  still  w^orkirxg  and 
the  fifty-four  who  are  in  the  poor-house,  a''  the>' 
previously  persuaded  the  thirty-six  who  are 
worked  to  death,  that  it  is  absolutely  impo.ssible 
to  improve  upon  the  plan  by  which  they,  the  (ni-^ 
rich  and  the  three  well-to-do,  have  absorbed  all 
of  the  good  things  of  life.  If  the  fifty-four  who 
are  in  the  poor-house  or  the  six  who  are  ^•'■■ll 
working  fi>r  a  living  nttenint  to  negotiati*  !^"v 
close  inquiry  as  to  how  the  one  rh'h  aii'l  the 
three  \vell-to-.lo  obtained  *he  <rood  thinsrs  of  I'fe. 
they  ar"  loolc»»d  unon  p--  f^t  sn*^iect«  fo»-  8''v>ria 
or  Crua'M.  When  the  Lo?-d  »i«tabl!shes  His  1o?ig- 
prot'v'^M  Go'-'en  A"^'  .'^M  ■♦hi"^  "''11  he  ehflnted. 
All  the  promi.^ed  signs  show  that  it  is  at  the  door. 
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Expenses  of  U.  &  Government 

lTa»-l?!>2,  George  Washington $12,939,006.45 

1793-I70ti,  George  Wa^hington- 

I'UT-ISOO,  John  Adanw 

1801-lti04,  Thonii!*    Jotferson_ 
180i*-180»,  T homM  .Jeifrraon  — 


1809-1812,  James   Madison. 


1813^1816,  James  Madisoii  (War). 
1817-1820,  James  Moiiioe- 
1821-1824,  James  Monrw.. 


1825-1828,  John  Qiiiiiey  Adams 

1829-1832,  Andrew  Jackson  — '. : 

1833-1836,  Andrew  Jackson 

J937-1840, -Martin   Van  Buren. 


1841.-1844,  William  Henry  Harrison- 

1S-J5-1848,  James  K.  Polk 

1849-18">2. Zachary  Taylor., 

18^3-18r>(>,  Franklin  Pierce 

1851-1860,  James  Buchanan : — _ 


1861-1864,  Abraham  Lincoln  <War) 
1865-1S6S,  Abraham  Lincoln  (War) 
1869-1872,  Ulys#s  S.  (iraut _ 


187.3-1876,  Ulysses  S.  Grant 

1877-1880,  Rrttherfonl  B.  Hayes- 

1881-1884,  James  A.  Garfield 

1883-1888,  Grover  Cleveland— 
1889-1802,  Benjamin  Harrison!... 
1893-1896.  Grover   Cleveland 


35,634,546.78 

40.:J06,313.88 

.  49,433,091.64 

.T6,834,09.5.57 

63,068,143.10 

166,b4.5,739..54 

121,749,746.02 

83,9W,874.79 

95,805,446.74 

114,024,784.13 

97,300,r)86.o3 

137,.544,127.83 

110,722,06.3.23 

._...17.i,691,666.07 

195,352,324.02 

.......268,822,809.33 

314,088,.>2.i.8<J 

...j2,416,451,2.')3;23 
_.3,762,816,304.37 
_2,399,245,081.76 
...1,67.3,464,506.91 
_.1,080,797,937.00 
..1,468,074,009.00 
-1,435,244,687.00 
._l,696,772,170.0O 
_1,925,534,849.00 


1897-1.900,  William  ilcKinley  (War)__2,4.58,842,334.00 

1901-1904,  William   McKinley 2,695,626,140.00 

1905-1908.  Theodore  Roosevelt __3,124,818,977.00 

1909-1912,  William  H.  Taft 3,654,951,948.00 

1913-ll)fl«,  Woodrow  Wilson _. ...4,100^142,246.23 


E.\|)enses  for  128  years. 


1917-1920,  Woo<lrow  Wilson(War). 


.$36,034,145,335.23 
.  .34,8.50,167,473.58 


Total  E.\pen.s,»s  for  1.33  years $90,884,312,808.81 

Courts  Under  Fire 

IN  JULY  the  Canadian  Government  sent  a 
judge  tvro  thou.-^and  miles  by  steamer  from 
(^tavra  to  Hudson  Bay  to  try  an  Indian  who 
murdered  a  fellow  man  to  gain  his  wife.  The 
object  of  this  louj?  and  difficult  trip  was  to 
impress  upon  the  native  mind  a  reverence  for 
the  law.  This  is  using  the  power  of  the  law  in 
a  proper  manner. 

What  a  pity  it  is  that,  while  wise  men  are 
trying  to  uphold  the  law  and  make  it  respectable 
in  the  great  country  to  the  north  of  us,  America 
$:houId  have  such  a  ease  on  its  hooks  as  that  of 
the  innocent  labor  leader  Tom  Mooney,  proven 
l>y  dictaphones  in  the  office  of  District  Attorney 
Pickert,  of  San  Francisco,  to  be  the  object  of 
one  of  the  most  sickening  conspiracies  of  repre- 


sentatives of  the  law  ever  known  in  history.  At 
last  accounts  Mooney  was  still  in  prison,  despite 
the  fact  that  a  snapshot  of  him  showed  him  a 
mile  away  from  the  crime  laid  at  his  door  at  the 
-time  the  crime  occurred.       !    • --       '     "  V  '  -p 

Neither  Great  Britain,  nor  Germany  in  her 
palmiest  days,  ever  had  such  a  riot  of  govern- 
ment by  injunction  as  has  been  witnessed  in  the 
United  States  within  the  past  year,  but  the 
curious  thing  about  these  injunctions  Is  that  so 
many  of  them  seem  to  work  against  the  miners 
and  other  workers  but  in.  favor  of  the  proflteers.. 
Thus  in  Pueblo,  April  fourteenth,  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court  issued  an  injunction 
against  the  District- Attorney,'  enjoining  him 
from  presenting  evideifee  of  profiteering  col- 
lected against  thirteen  Denver  merchants  and  . 
three  coia}  companies.  ThiiB  injunction  earn- 
pletely  broke  the  spirit  of  all  the  mea  in  that 
fsection  of  the  comitry  who  were  trying^to  insure 
fair  prices  for  the  people. 

Commenting-  upon  the  present  condition  of 
the  judiciary  -in  this  country  Chief  Justice 
Morris  A-  Soper,  of  the  Supreme  Bench  of 
Baltimore  City,  said  at  Atlantic  City,  Jane  24: 

'•The  courts  are  under  fire.  They  are  justly  under 
fire  because  for  a  century,  during  which  we  have  pasned 
from  a  primitive  frontier  society  to  a  complex  industrial 
civilization,  the  instruments  for  administering  justice 
have  remained  substantially  as  they  were  when  firsts 
projected.  No  institution  can  hold  up  its  head  under 
these  conditions,  and  no  body  of  men  can  secore  respect 
for  an  instniment  of  government  so  far  out  of  date."  - 

Of  course  the  difficulties  with  reference  to  the 
courts  are  largely  those  of  the  legal  profession. 
The  American  Judicature  Society,  of  Chicago, 
a  body  of  clean,  high-minded  men  who  are 
anxious  to  raise  the  standard  of  things  judicijrf- 
and  legal  in  the  United  States,  is  authority  for 
the  statement  in  its  Journal  of  date  June,  1920, 
tliat  "more  or  less  legislation  will  not  clean  up  a 
profession  which  has  got  lousy.  There  must  be 
a  regeneration  of  both  court  and  bar.'* 

Our  two  latest  presidents  have  expressed 
themselves  in  the  foUowing  langua^  respectiii;j 
the  need  of  improvements  in  judicial  matter3  in 
the  United  States : 

"One  great  crj-ing  need  in  the  United  States  is  cheap- 
ening the  cost  of  litigation  by  simplifying  procedure  and 
e.\peditiug  final  judgment.  Under  present  conditions 
the  poor  man  is  at  a  woeful  disadvantage  in  a  legal 
contest  with  the  corporation  or  ar  rich  opponent.  The^ 
necessity  for  reform  exists  Doth  La  the  United  States  and 
in  aU  the  state  courts."— WtZliam  H.  Taff. 
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"I  do  know  that  the  United  Stato>.  in  its  judicial 
procedure,  is  many  decades  behind  every  civilized  gov. 
emment  in  the  world;  and  I  say  that  it  is  "an  immediate 
and  an  imperativ»  call  upon  us  to  rectify  that,  because 
the  speediness.  of  justice,  the  inexpensiveness  of  justice, 
the  ready  access  of  justice,  is  the  greater  part  of  justice 
itaelf." — Woodrow  Wilson. 

England  and  Ireland  Again        By  c.  i.  Bobton 

MB.  Editor:  A  paragraph  in  The  Goldex 
Age,  written  by  Robert  Whittaker  from  an 
intetisely  vitriolic  standpoint,  condemns  English 
rule  in  Ireland  as  the  cause  of  all  the  unhappy 
conditions  existing  in  that  distressful  country. 

Mr.  Whittaker  may  be  familiar  with  English 
history — as  he  has  taken  care  to  mention  in  his 
letter  to  you — ^but  it  is  painfully  evident  that 
his  knowledge  of  Irish  history  is  a  limited  quan- 
tity. What  he  seems  to  know  regarding  Irish 
history  is  based  upon  what  he  saw  while  making 
a  hurried  visit  to  Belfast.  And  surely  he  will 
be  honest  enough  to  admit  that  social  condi- 
tions, be  they  what  they  may,  ai'e  no  evidence 
of  misgovernment ;  but  rather  the  result  of 
tarrying  too  long  at  the  wine  cup,  and  similar 
causes. 

Every  reformer  and  Christian  worker,  is 
painfuliy  familiar  with  facts  such  as  your  corre- 
spondent has  pKJinted  out,  and,  unfortunately, 
•we  have  not  to  travel  quite  so  far  as  Belfast  to 
find  a  parallel  for  what  he  has  written, 

I  am  Irish,  lived  thirty-five  years  under 
British  rule  and  have  not  a  fault  to  find.  Nor 
can  I  refer  to  any  act  of  seeming  injustice  prac- 
tised by  that  government. 

I  am  aware,  however,  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
church  in  Ireland  has  for  centuries  endeavored 
to  nullify  and  make  British  rule  impossible; 
that  the  church  of  the  majority  has  impeded  the 
British  government  in  its  efforts  to  make  new 
laws  for  the  betterment  of  the  people  educa- 
tionally, and  otherwise. 

The  result  of  Romish  disloyalty  has  been  the 
enactment  of  laws  which  were  intended  as  a  curb 
upon  that  cult,  and  also  to  provide  an  antidote 
to  the  vaporings  of  the  church,  and  for  which 
England  has  been  in  no  way  to  blame. 

No  coercion  act  has  ever  been  enacted  to 
compel  the  Protestant  inhabitants  to  observe 
the  law.  They  are  loyal  and  true  to  everything 
that  makes  for  law  and  order. 

Now  Mr.  Whittaker  might  wish  to  know  my 


authority  for  entering  this  controversy.  I  beg 
to  inform  him  that  I  have  spent  ten  years  of  my 
life  (my  best  years)  working  for  the  uplift  of 
the  Iri.«h  people.  I  am  a  diligent  student-  of 
Irish  history,  the  author  of  three  volumes  on 
that  subject,  and  a  member  of  all  her  principal 
Historic  Societies,  North  and  South. 

I  will  conclude  this  note  by  stating  as  strongly 
as  I  know  how  that  the  statements  of  Mr. 
\Miittaker  are  a  gross  libel  on  the  British  gov- 
ernment and  I  am  surprised  that  they  should  be 
permitted  to  appear  in  a  paper  like  The  Goldex 
Age,  professing,  as  it  does,  a  character  for  truth 
and  righteousness. 

Scotchman  Takes  a  Hand,  Too 

Bif  Biteard  B.  Taylor 

MR.  EorroR:  I  wish  to  reply  to  an  article  I 
observed  in  your  valuable  paper  regarding 
conditions  in  Ireland  by  an  Englishman  who 
must  have  studied  his  family  history  much 
deeper  than  he  did  the  cause  for  the  condition 
of  aifairs  in  Ireland. 

He  is  like  a  good  many  more  who  saw  the 
poverty  as  they  passed  through  Ireland  from 
place  to  place  and  put  the  blame  on  the  British 
Government  and  the  British  peofjle.  without 
finding  out  more  about  it. 

If  he  had  found  out  about  the  taxation  which 
the  goveriunent  takes  and  the  fees  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  church  exacts  from  the  poor 
people  I  think  he  would  change  his  opinion - 
about  how  the  British  Government  serves  the 
Irish  people. 

I  am  a  Scotchman,  born  and  bred.  I  havo 
never  lived  in  Ireland  but  I  have  had  many 
pleasant  trips  through  it,  and,  as  Mr.  Whittaker 
wTites,  there  are  poor  in  the  North  of  Ireland, 
but  I  think  that  had  he  investigated  he  would 
have  found  the  large  majority  of  the  poor  were 
Roman  Catholics:  and  in  .cases  where  Protest- 
ants were  poor,  rum  was  the  root  of  the  evil. 

There  are  thousands  of  Irish  in  Scotland  and 
England  who  come  over  and  never  seem  to  l>e 
able  to  come  up  to  the  same  standard  of  living 
as  their  fellow-citizens  do,  and  yet  they  get  the 
same  chance  under  the  same  government. 

This  question  of  home  rule  and  an  Irish 
republic  is  not  a  political  one,  but  a  purely 
religious  one;  and  Ireland  is  an  example  of  what 
would  happen  if  we  were  ever  to  come  under 
such  a  dominating  rule  as  the  Church  of  Rome. 
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More  About  Insurance :     By  J.  H.  Fleming 


MR.  Editob :  I  wish  to  oall  your  attention  to 
a  very  erroneous  aiui  niisleadinjj  article 
entitled^  "Insurance  Business  Profitable,"  ap- 
pearing in  your  issue  of  June  23,  page  598.  The 
writer  .is  eyi»lently  ignorant  ot'  insurance 
practice  and  policies  or  he  would  never  have 
written  such  an  article. 

He  gives  the  impression  to  his  readers  that 
the  $22,641,383  is  clear  profit  for  the  insurance 
coinpanie.".  He  makes  no  mention  of  the 
expenses  of  operating  the  companies,  or  of  the 
anioants  paid  out  on  matured  endowments, 
of  the  amounts  paid  as  cash  values  on  policies 
cancelled  before  maturity,  or  of  the  amounts 
added  to  the  reserve  to  provide  for  future  pay- 
ments on  such  policies. 

Every  company  must  lay  by  in  the  reserve  out 
of  premiums  received  the  amount  required  to 
proilnce  the  face  of  the  policy  at  maturity,  if  an 
cmlo-mneat,  or  at  the  expectancy  of  life,  if  a 
life  contract.  For  instance,  on  a  Twenty  Year 
Endowinent  Policy,  at  age  35,  the  company  must 
each  year  put  in  the  reserve  $34.17  out  of  a 
premiiun  of  $42.00,  and  in  like  proportion  for 
any  oHier  kind  of -policy. 

Tlie  cash  value  of  the  policy  increases  each 
year  by  about  the  amount  added  to  the  reserve 
and  interest,  so  that  if  the  insured  wishes  to 
fli)<continne  at  any  time,  after  the  third  year, 
This  money  must*  be  paid  by  the  company  upon 
rffiuest  of  the  insured. 

Carrying  the  illustration  further,  the  insured 
pays  in  twenty  years,  if  he  is  so  fortunate  as  to 
live  that  long,  twenty  times  $42,  or  $840,  and  the 
wnipany  nmst  pay  $1,000  at  deatli  or  maturity. 

The  statement  of  'elderly  friend"'  is  untrue 
and  unfair  for  the  rp{i.*ons  given  alwve.  Wlien 
all  the  persons  now  holding  policies  in  the  state 
of  ^fichilran  shall  have  received  the  proceeds  of 
rhi'ir  policies  by  doath  or  maturity,  they  will 
have  received  more  than  was  paid  by  them.  On 
v«-ry  few  policies  do  tlit'  companies  pay  less  than 
was  receivod  by  thorn,  and  then  only  <>i»  life 
fontracts  where  the  insured  lives  far  beyond  the 
♦  xpcctatioji  of  life. 

Briefly,  then,  of  the  amounts  received  by  the 
in.suramv  companies,  al>out  three-fifths  are  paid 
«mt  as  claims,  endownnent.s  cancellations,  etc., 
ai\i\  .'ibnnt  oMo- fifth  i"  r.scd  for  thi'  expenses  of 
the  business,   and   the   rcrr.r.ining  one-fifth  is 


added  to  the  reserve  to  be  paid  to  the  policy- 
holders when  required. 

I  happen  to  be  in  the  insurance  business 
myself,  and  i  know  whereof  I  speak  on  these 
matters.  I  do- not  consider  it  good  policy  on  the 
part  of  your  paper  to  publish  sttch  articles  until 
you  have  established  the  correctness  of  the  facts 
from  reliable  sources:  I  invite  you  to  prove 
my  figures  from  any  reliable  source  of  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  of  insurance. 

Other  Insurance  Items 

THERE  have  been  insurance  companies  in  the 
'world  since  the  days  of  Demosthenes  when, 
for  the  first  time,  shippers  began  to  bet  that  they 
would  not  return  safely  with  their  cargoes,  and 
the  insurance  companies  bet  that  they  would- 
There  are  now  insurance  companies  in  which  a 
man  can  insixre  against  almost  any  possible  loss 
or  accident. 

One  of  the  newest  insurance  specialties  in  the 
United  States  is  rain  insurance.  It  can  be  had 
in  either  way,  either  against. too  much  wet 
.  weather  or-  against  too.  nmch  dryiiess.  There 
are  certain  businesses,  such  as  picnic  grounds, 
open-air  shows,  pleasure-boat  owners,  country 
and  river-side  hotels,  moving-picture  companies 
and  department  stores  that  find  it  desirable  to 
insure  against  too  much  rain  on  certain  days 
when  they  have  special  events  on  hand  for  which 
good  weather  is  a  necessity.  It  is  said  to  have 
taken  forty  men-working  several  weeks  to  digest 
the  weather  reports  and  figure  out  the  percent- 
ages of  risk  for  various  localities.,  — - 

The  life  insurance  business  has  now  become  a 
thoroughly  scientific  business,  based  upon  care- 
fully collected  statistics.  "When  well  managed 
it  is  a  profitable  business,  as  stated  in  our  issue 
of  .June  23rd.  We  did  not  go  into  details  in  that 
article.  Two  elements  tend  to  make  the  insur- 
ance business  a  money  maker.  One  is  the  fact 
that,  for  various  reasons,  many  xieople  cannot 
go  on  with  their  payments  and  .so  lo.se  a  large 
part  of  what  they  have  paid  in,  and  another 
reason  is  that  the  insurance  companies  have  the 
u.se  of  the  vast  sums  of  money  which  have  been 
paid  in  as  premiimis,  and  the  profits  which  are 
made  by  the  skillful  handling  of  these  vast  sums 
in  a  brief  space  of  time  are  sometimes  most 
extraordinary. 
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If  the  history  ever  comes  to  the  light  as  to 
how  the  savings  of  the  people,  as  represented  in 
life  insnrance  payments,  have  been  used  to 
swing  the  stock  market  first  one  way  and  then 
the  other,  as  suited  the  financiers  who  have 
control  of  the  life  insurance  funds-,  it  will  make 
interesting  reading.  Some  of  this  information 
did  come  to  light  many  years  ago  when  the 
&Iorgan  interests  were  seizing  control  of  the  New 
York  Mutual  and  Equitable  Life  Companies. 

It  was  the  investigation  of  these  companies 
by  Charles  E.  Hughes  that  made  him  Governor 
of  New  York  State,  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  a  candidate  for  President.  One  of 
the  interesting  items  he  uncovered  at  that  time 
was  that  Chauncey  M.  Depew  was  receiving 
$20,000  per  year  from  one  of  these  companies, 
and  when  asked  what  services  he  performed,  or 
had  ever  performed,  in  return  for  it,  he  was 
nnable  to  offer  «ny  explanation  other  than  that 
it  was  paid  him  because  of  his  general  standing. 

Current  Insurance  Statistics 

DURING  the  year  1919  the  two  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  life  insurance  companies  doing 
business  in  the  United  States  received  from 
policyholders  $1,209,000,000  and  paid  out  to 
policyholders  $741,507,787,  a  difference  of  $457,- 
492,213.  The  total  income  of  these  companies 
during  the  vear  amounted  to  $1,555,000,000,  ex- 
ceeding the  total  outgo  of  $1,095,000,000  by 
about  $460,000,000.  Of  this  difference  the  sum 
of  $279,  000,000  was  added  to  assets  and  about 
$8,500,000  to  surplus. 

Reports  from  California  are  that  the  state 
insurance  law  which  went  into  effect  on  January 
1,  1914,  has  proven  to  be  a  great  success.  The 
original  capital  provided  for  this  experiment 
was  $1Q0,000,  but  this  amount  has  never  been 
touched,  and 'in  five  years,  not  counting  the 
dividends  paid  to  policyholders,  the  average 
profit  per  year  has  been  338  percent.  A  surplus 
of  $1,038,959  has  been  accumulated  and  $1,039,- 
533.57  have  been  returned  to  policyholders  in 
the  form  of  dividends,  ranging  from  fit" teen  to 
twenty  percent  per  year.  The  state  transacts 
its  business  on  twelve  percent  of  its  receipts, 
including  the  payment  of  taxes,  labor,  rent,  and 
ail  other  items  of  cost  incurred  in  doing  an  insur- 
ance business.  This  is  claimed  to  be  much  loss 
than  the  cost  of  any  other  insurance  company 
doing  business  in  the  state;  it  is  also  claimed 
llir.t  the  ratio  of  loss  is  lower. 


In  England  and  New  Zealand  employers  are. 
compelleU  by  law  to  insure  their  employes,  and 
may  either'  provide  the  means  of  insurance 
themselves  or  arrange  with  an  insurance  com- 
pany to  do  it  for  themi  There  is  state  insurance 
in  New  Zealand.  The  state  company  does  only 
ten  percent  of  the  insurance  business  done  in 
the  state,  but  what  it  does  do  tends  to  regulate 
the  rates. 

Ordinary  life  insiirance  companies  generally 
decline  to  take  risks  on  miners'  lives,  but  in 
June,  1920,  the  G.  B.  Markle  Company,  of 
Hazleton,  the  largest  individual  coal  operators, 
insured  all  their  underground  miners  for  $500 
to  $1,000,  according  to  length  of  service. 

In  July,  1920,  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
took  out  a  group  policy  in  the  Metropolitan  Life 
Insurance  Company  in  favor  of  its  seven 
hundred  employes,  providing  $18  a  month  benefit 
for  five  years  for  total  disability,  and  $500  to 
$2,000  in  case  of  death,  according  to  length  of 
service.  The  face  of  the  policy  was  for  $1,000,- 
000.  Group  insurance  is  a  comparatively  new 
form  of  insurance,  but  the  Metropolitan  Life 
Insurance  has  already  issued  policies  amounting 
to  $122,000,000  in  this  form. 

Who  Framed  The  Law  ? 

IT  HAS  the  appearance  that  judges  in  this 
country  have  an  unusual  amount  of  difficulty 
in  placing  blame  upon  a  rich*  man  or  a  rich 
corporation.  This  is  very  singular.  The  Lever 
Act  was  ^iassed  to  prevent  profiteering  in  cloth- 
ing. Taking  advantage  of  the  shortage  in  wool, 
caused  by  the  manufacture  of  soldiers'  uniforms 
and  blankets  during  the  war,  the  American_ 
Woolen  Company  held  up  the  public  in  1918  and 
1919  to  the  extent  of  profits  running  up  to  tKree 
hundred  percent  and  away  into  the  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  Here  was  obviously  one  of  the 
principal  companies  that  the  Lever  Act  M-as 
intended  to  hold  in  check. 

Yet  when  the  American  Woolen  Company 
and  its  president,  "William  Wood,  wer-*  indicted 
for  profiteering  in  clothing  (and  there  seemed 
to  be  no  possible  question  of  their  having 
profiteered  in  cloth)  a  Massachusett.<«  federal 
judge  quashed  the  indictment  on  the  ground 
that  woolen  cloth  is  not  clothing.  This  decision 
narrowed  the  field  of  prosecution  of  profiteers 
in  clothing  down  to  the  men  of  smaller  capital 
and  smaller  profits  who  make  and  sell  clothing. 
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Molecules,  Atoms,  Electrons ;    ByE.  s.  Mummert 


THE  word  molecule  is  obviously  of  Latui 
origin,  and  means  siinply  a  tittle  mass  of 
matter,  and  is  usually  defined  as  the  smallest 
mass  of  any  substance  wkich  can  exist  by  itself, 
or  the.  smallest  mass  into  which  any  substance 
can  be  divided  by  physical  processes ;  that  is,  by 
processes  that  do  not  change  its  chemical  Tiature. 
As  to  size,  these  molecules  have  been  calculated 
to  have  a  diameter  of  one  fire  hundred  millionths 
of  an  inch :  to  illustrate  this  graphically — if  we 
conceive  a  sphere  of  water  the  size  of  a  pea  to 
be  magnified  to  the  size  of  the  earth,  each  mole- 
cule being  magnified  to  the  same  extent,  would 
appear  alwut  the  size  of  lead  shot. 

The  molecules  are  to  the  physicist  real  magni- 
tndes,  which  are  no  further  removed  from  our 
ordinary  experiences  on  one  side  than  are  the 
magnitudes  of  astronomy  on  the  other. 

All  matter  is  built  np  of  these  isolated  par- 
ticles or  molecules,  and  these  invisible  molecules 
are  composed  of  snialler  elementary  atoms, 
M'hich  are  electrically  united  together  to  form 
the  molecules.  The  atnnis  have  long  been  con- 
siderwl  the  smallest  bodies  in  nature,  and  a.s 
absolutely  solid  and  everlasting;  but  recent 
advances  in  science  have  given  us  evidences  that 
they  are  neither  solid  nor  everlasting,  hot  that 
the  atom  is  nia<le  np  of  yet  smaller  particles 
which  may  lie  cliangeil. 

Tliis  idea  does  not  rest  upon  pure  theory,  but 
upon  observed  facts.  It  can  Ix-  proved  by  direct 
experiment  that  particles  smaller  than  atoms  do 
exist.  This  may  seem  ridiculous  when  even  the 
giant  mol»*ctiles  are  hopelessly  lieyond  the  reach 
of  the  most  jwwerful  microscope,  but  these 
ultra-mioroscopio  particles  can  just  as  surely  be 
measured  an<l  weighed  as  our  own  world  and  its 
neighboring  planets  can. 

The  story  of  the  discovery  of  the  in\nsible 
particles,  electrons,  composing  the  atoms  is  an 
interesting  one.  It  has  been  kno^^^^  for  a  long 
time  that  an  electric  spark  will  pass  more  easily 
through  a  tube  of  rarefied  air  than  through  the 
ordinary  air  at  atmos-pheric  pressure. 

To  demonstrate  this  take  a  gla«s  tube  or 
vessel  into  which  are  placed  two  brass  rods,  one 
of  which  is  fixed  to  the  ba.se  of  the  vessel,  while 
the  other  slides  through  an  air-tight  bushing  at 
tho  top.  The  whole  ves.sel  shonld  be  air-tight, 
having  at  the  bottom  an  outlet  to  which  can  be 
attached  an  air  pumjj.    By  connecting  the  outer 


ends  of  the  brass  rod  to  wires  coming  from  an. 
induction  coil  connected  to  a  battery,-  electric 
sparks  can  be  made  to  pass  between  the  two 
brass  rods  within  the  vessel. '  If  we  gradually 
separate  the  ends  of  the  rods  in  the  vessel,  the 
sparking  will  cease,  owing  to  the  intervening 
air-space  causing  too  much  resistance  to  the 
electrical  discharge.  If  we  pmnp  out  a  little  air 
the  sparking  will  re-coumience,  showing  that  the 
thinner  air  is  a  better  conductor.  As  wecontinue 
exhausting  the  air  we  observe  that  the  .sparking 
changes  into  a  silent  stream  of  light.  As  the  . 
vacnuin  increases  the  whole  vessel  becomes  'llu- 
minated  with  a  glow.  Then  a  little  later  the 
glow  breaks  into  narrow  horizontal  discs -or 
slices. 

If  the  air  becomes  too  rarefied  or  the  vacuum 
too  great  it  loses  its  good  conducting  qualities 
and.  requires  considerable  electrical  pressure  to 
cause  a  discharge  to  pass  through  this  high' 
vacuum.  TATien  the  exhaustion  has  reached  a 
certain  point  all  the  glow  disappears  from  the 
interior  of  the  vessel,  and  all  would  appear 
totally  dark;  but  when  this  high  state  of  exjiaus- 
tioji  is  reached  the  walls  of  the  gIa.sR  vessel  begin 
to  glow  with  a  phosphorescence.  This  is  caused 
by  the  shooting  off  from  the_cathode  terminal 
of  those  invisible  bullets  of  radiant  matter  which, 
colliding  against  the  walls  of  the  glass  vessel, 
eauseit  to  phosphoresce. 

Thi?  radiant  matter  may  be  tenne<l  the  fourth 
:  tate  bf  matter,  as  the  •solid,  liquid  and  gast-ons 
.-tates  are  called  the  first,  second  and  third 
states.  The  physicist  has  found  the  flvTn^ 
particles  to  he  ver>-  nuich  smaller  than  the 
smallest  kno^^■^^  atom,  which  is  that  of  hydrogen. 
These  flying  particles  are  called  electrons. 

These  flying  electrons  are  quite  invisible  in 
the  highly  exhausted  vacuum  tube.  It  is  only 
the  phosphorescence  of  the  glass  caused  by  the 
liomhardment  of  tliese  invisible  bullets  against 
the  inner  walls  of  the  vessel,  that  we  see.  By 
making  the  cathode  terminal  saucer-shaped  the 
electrons  can  lie  focu.*<ed  to  one  spot.  Wlien  a 
magnet  is  brought  near,  a  deflection  of  the  elec- 
trons is  noticed.  The  magnet  deflects  them  nuich 
as  it  does  an  electric  current.  These  electrons  are 
?iegatively  electrified  becau.«e  they  are  shot  off 
from  the  cathode  or  negative  electrode.  The 
velocity  of  these  electrons  is  calculated  at  about 
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GO.OOO  niiles  per  .s<'coiid  or  uIhuU  oiie-thinl  the 
velocity  of  light. 

When  an  opeiiinj;  cut  into  the  wall  of  a  glass 
vessel  was  again  closed  air-tight  with  a  piece  of 
thin  aluminum,  and  the  electrons  focused  on 
this,  it  was  found  that  the  electrons  ^vould  pass 
through  the  metal,  but  as  they  t^ncountered  the 
molecules  of  the  outer  air  their  progress  was 
arrested  and  they  could  not  get  farther  than 
about  one  inch  from  the  ahunimnu  plato.  This 
was  detected  by  the  glow  which  could  be  seen 
only  in  a  dark  room.  The  smallest  atom  is  that 
of  hydrogen  gas,  the  lightest  substance  known: 
and  yet  that  gas  could  not  pass  through  the  alu- 
minum plate.  Tins  shows  that  the  electron  is 
smaller  than  the  smallest  lcnoA\-n  atom,  as  it 
readily  passes  through  the  aluminum  plate  with 
very  Kttle  resistance.  Therefore  we  say  that  an 
electron  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  an  electric 
charge  in  motion — a  unit  of  negative  electricity. 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  form  any  mental 
.picture  as  to  the  actual  size  of  the  electrons. 
The  foUo'wing  analogy  has  been  suggested: 
Lnagine  an  atom  magnified  to  the  size  of  a  bin 
one  hundred  sixty  feet  long,  eighty  wide,  and 
fifty  high,  this  filled  with  a  very  fine  seed,  such 
as  the  clover  seed.  The  proportion  and  number  of 
these  seeds  to  the  size  of  the  bin  would  be  about 
the  same  as  the  electron  to  the  atom. 

The  electrons  are  exceedingly  small,  invisible 
vortices  of  negative  electricity  constantly  repel- 
ling each  other  while  they  as  a  whole  are  held 
within  the  atom  by  attraction  of  the  positive 
electricity  of  the  atom. 

If  the  atom  containing  a  certain  amount  of 
electrons  were  to  receive  or  have  forced  into  it 
an  extra  electron  it  would  have  an  overcharge  of 
electrons  and  would  display  a  tendency  to  give 
off  just  what  it  received.  This  atom  would 
therefore  be  negatively  electrified  and  would 
tend  to  discharge  the  electron  to  its  neighbor 
atom  which  may  have  less  electrons  and  thus 
again  become  ])ositive.  If  it  were  given  to 
another,  it  would  again  pass  it  on  to  the  neigh- 
lx>r.  and  the  neighbor  pass  it  on  to  tlie  next  and 
so  on  mitil  it  found  its  k'vel.  so  to  spt-ak.  If 
these  atoms  are  in  the  foriu  of  a  ^nre  it  is  very 
easy  to  see  how  the  electrons  would  be  passed 
through  it  if  thoy  are  set  a-going  by  a  battery 
or  dynamo.  This  shows  how  an  electric  current 
is  pa-^fsi'd  through  a  coniluctor. 

The  atoms  themselves  which  go  to  form  matter 


are  neither  gas  nor  metal;  they  are  revolving 
systems  of  electrons — pure  electricity,  in  short 
we  picture  ail  matter, whether  it  lie  a  valuable 
diamond  or  a  rare  gas,  to  be  composed  of  atoms, 
and  these  atoms  are  nothing  more  or  less  than 
little  spheres  of  positive  electricity,  w^ithin 
which  tiny  units  of  negative  electricity  are  con- 
stantly revolving  in  certain  definite  orbits,  the 
one  atom  differing  from  another  only  in  the 
number  and  arrangement  of  its  negative  units 
or  electrons.  If  this  theory  be  true — then  all 
matter  is  made  solely  of  electricity. 

The  electron  theory  finds  many  facts  to  sup- 
port it.  The  electron  has  actually  been  separated 
from  the  atom,  as  ui  the  vacuum  tubes  where  we 
produce  a  real  stream  of  pare  electrons.  But 
we  have  not  been  able  to  separate  the  positive 
electricity  in  the  same  way.  Therefore  the  posi- 
tive sphere  of  electricity. in  which  the  real  elec- 
trons revolve,  is  at  present  pufely  hypothetical. 

The  stream  of  flying  electrons  passing  through 
the  vacuum  tube  behaves  exactly  like  a  con- 
ductor carrying  an  electric  current.  From  this 
we  will  understand  that  the  moving  electrons 
constitute  an  electric  current.  Therefore  an 
electric  current  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  an 
electron  current.  This  theory  gives  us  a  fairly 
clear  idea  of  an  electric  charge  and  an  electric 
current ;  but  we  do  not  find  any  clue  as  to  what 
electricity  and  the  electron  are.  Xo  one  knows 
what  they  are,  and  it  may  never  be  found  out. 

Might  Better  Stay  Here 

A  STEAMSHIP  agency,  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness of  bringing  to  this  country  the  \vires 
and  children  of  workers  now  here  who  emi- 
grated from  FAirope,  has  this  to  say  of  what 
happens  to  those  who  go  in  the  other  direction : 
'■'Seventy  percent  of  the  emigrants  who  return 
to  Europe,  before  they  reach  their  destination, 
are  robbed  of  their  baggage  and  a  good  part  of 
their  cash.  Furthermore,  when  they  reach  home, 
the  local  government  takes  fifty  percent  of  what 
they  have  left,  as  a  forced  government  loan. 
This  forced  loan  is  taken  out  of  money  sent  from 
here  as  well.  All  those  under  fifty  years  are 
pres<5ed  into  military  sorviee.  On  account  of  tho 
strict  censorship  these  poor  men  are  not 
informed  of  the  true  conditions  prevailing,  nor 
of  the  racial  and  religious  wars  raging." 
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Uses  of  Dynamite :     By  e.  e.  Ragan 


THK  PTPneral  idea  of  most  people  roganling 
clyiiaiiiite  is  that  it  is  simply  an  agent  of 
destruction  and  is  almost  certain  to  "blow  up" 
any  person  using  or  handling  it,  unless  he  is 
familiar  "with  it  and  skilled  in  its  use. 

This  is  a  deficient  conception;  for  dynamite  is 
now  one  of  the  greatest  agents  of  coHStruction 
extant,  aiid  is  rapidly  coming  into  use  on  the 
farm,  and  for  many  other  purposes  which  were 
nnheard  of  a  few  years  ago. 

The  writer,  who  is  an  expert  in  the  use  of 
dynamite,  has  often  wondered  how  many  people 
in  this  country,  when  enjoying  some  luscious 
fruit,  ever  think  of  the  tons  of  dynamite  that  are 
used  aunnally  in  tree  and  vine  planting  and 
culture;  how  many  ever  tjiink  when  using  a 
spade,  hammer,  plane  or  even  a  knife  or  spoon, 
of  the  thousands  of  tons  of  dynamite  used  in 
mining  the  minerals  from  which  same  are  manu- 
&ctared;  how  many  ever  think  when  coaling  up 
their  furnace  or  stove,  of  the  tons  and  tons  of 
"perraissihle  explosives"  (which  are  simply 
dynamite  of  special  manufacture)  used  in 
mining  the  coal,  to  say  nothing  of  the  millions 
of  pounds  used  in  the  oil  industry,  the  lumber 
industrj",  the  building  of  railroads,  the  remov- 
ing of  sunken  vessels  from  harbors,  the  deepen- 
ing and  dredging  of  rivers  and  harbors,  the 
building  of  canals,  the  reclaiming  of  swamp  and 
xraste  lands,  the  quarrying  of  stone  for  improved 
roads,  ditching  for  irrigation  projects,  etc.,  etc., 
besides  the  more  every 'day  uses  of  blasting- 
severs,  cellars,  boiler  pits,  etc.  And  then  comes 
•the  blowing  out  of  stumps  and  blasting  of 
boulders  and- ditches  on  the  farm. 

Djniamite  is  also  rapidly  coming  into  use  for 
the  breaking  of  ice  jams  and  gorges,  straighten- 
ing of  streams,  underground  drainage,  loosening 
of  coal  and  other  ores  and  material  when  frozen 
in  cars  or  piles,  razing  of  walls  of  bnnied  build- 
ings and  also  the  razing  of  old  foundations, 
either  inside  or  outside  of  buildings,  and  so  on 
indefinitely. 

Ignorance  of  djniamite  and  its  uses  and  fear 
of  it  (caused  by  ignorance)  still  restrict  the 
use  of  dynamite  to  a  large  extent  and  the  writer 
has  often  lieen  amazed  as  well  as  amused  at  the 
look  of  fear  and  horror  which  will  sometimes 
come  over  the  face  of  a  manufacturer  or 
property   owner   when    the   use    of   dynamite 


inside  his  building  is  suggested  as  a  means  of 
facilitating  some  operation  of  importance.  But 
it  is  mainly  of  the  use  of  dynamite  on  the  fann 
that  this  series  of  articles  is  intended  to  treat, 
so  I  will  confine  myself  to  that  subject,  and  for 
a  starter  will  try  to  show  to  the  uninitiated 
that  they  need  have  no  fear  of  using  dynamite 
for  many  uses  on  the  farm,  if  they  are  simply  . 
careful,  and  use  a  little  common  sense,,  while  at 
the  same  time  following  a  few  simple  instruc- 
tions given  here,  which  I  shall  try;  to  make  as 
clear  as  possible. 

Tree  planting,  subsoiling,  rejuvenating  of  old 
fruit  and  shade  trees,  the  blasting  of  boulders, 
the  blowing  out  of  small  and  medium-sized 
stumps  and  the  blowing  of  ordinary-sized 
ditches  are  entirely  within  the  range  of  opera- 
tions of  the  amateur.  But  the  rejuvenating  of 
vines  and  shrubbery,  the  blasting  of  large 
stumps  and  very  large  boulders  or  large  ditches 
had  better  be  left  for  the  expert  or  at  least 
experienced  blaster;  as  an  amateur  is  likely  to 
make  costly  mistakes  if  he  attempts  this  work. 

However,  if  the  amateur  wishes  to  try  some  of 
the  larger  kind  of  blasting,  he  may  do  so  with 
reasonable  safety  and  success.  If  he  is  pains- 
taking and  careful  and  if  he  closely  watches  the 
results  of  his  first  shots  and  loads  his  next  ones 
according  to  results  as  observed  in  his  first 
attempt,  success  may  be  had  beyond  belief  or 
e.xpectation. 

If  an  amateur  wishes  to  become  proficient  at 
this  work,  he  will  do  well  to  obtain  some  of  jhe 
excellent  booklets  on  the  subject  which  are  pub- 
lished by  the  various  manufacturers  of  explo- 
sives and  by  them  mailed  free  of  cost  to  any  one 
desiring  such  information.  A  careful  study  of 
these  booklets  will  be  of  immense  benefit  to  one 
just  learning  to  dynamite.  I  have  studied  them 
myself  with  much  profit. 

As  I  understand  that  I  am  dealing  with 
people  who  are  content  to  do  the  simpler  jobs  of 
blasting  at  first  and  learn  by  experience,  I  shall 
not  take  up  the  subject  of  electrical  detonation 
of  explosives  (at  least  not  as  yet)  but  confine 
myself  to  the  one-shot-at-a-time,  or  cap-and- 
fuse  method  of  detonation. 

The  dynamites  that  should  be  used  for  farm 
work  are  specially  manufactured  for  this  class 
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of  work  and  are  df  a  low  percentage  (from  20% 
to  40%),  are  not  easily  frozen  in  moderate 
•weather  and  as  they  contain  little  or  no  nitro- 
glycerine, are  not  so  sensitive  as  the  higher 
"percent  ammonia  explosive, let  alone  the  straight 
or  nitro  dynamite.  This  makes  them  safer  for 
a  beginner  to  handle,  as  the  danger  of  prema- 
ture explosion  from  dropping  or  from  any 
ordinary  mishandling  is  practically  nil.  How- 
ever, be  careful.  Don't  be  foolish.  The  dynamite 
which  is  generally  most  easily  obtainable  is  40% 
ammonia  dynamite,  so  we  will  consider  this  as 
being  used.  If  25%  extra  dynamite,  or  farm 
powder,  can  be  gotten,  load  a  very  little  heavier 
tKan  per  instructions  herein.  c9ntained. 
_;  Dynamite  regularly  comes  in  sticks  li  x  8 
inches,  and  a  stick  is  called  a  cartridge.  The 
stick  containing  the  cap  and  fuse  is  called  the 
primer,  and  is  prepared  as  follows : 

First,  cut  the  fuse  the  required  length,  which 
should  be  the  depth  of  the  hole.  Tlie  fuse  should 
project  from  the  hole  alwut  four  inches,  but  as 
it  goes  into  the  top  of  the  stick  of  dynamite  this 
will  bring  it  about  right  if  you  are  using  full 
stick  charges :  but,  at  any  rate,  the  fuse  should 
be  at  least  four  inches  aliove  the  top  of  hole 
when  loaded.'  If  you  are  blasting  boulders  by 
niefins  of  mud  caps,  cut  your  fuse  about  eighteen 
inches  long. 

Good  fuse  requires  about  one  minute  to  burn 
one  foot,  so  this  ^*'ill  give  you  .plenty  of  time  to 
get  far  enough  away  for  safety  before  the  explo- 
sion. Always  cut  off  about  one  inch  from  the 
end  of  a  new  roll  of  fuse  and  throw  it  away. 

After  cutting  fuse  the  required  length  (be 
sure  to  make  a  nice  square  cut)  carefully  remove 
one  Xo.  6  blasting  cap  from  the  box  by  tipping 
box  on  side  and  picking  out  one  with  fingers. 

Place  the  en«l  of  fuse  in  cap,  being  snre  it 
rests  on  bottom  of  cap,  but  do  not  twist  it  or 
force  it  do^^^l  unnecessarily,  unless  yon  liave 
more  fingers  than  you  have  use  for.  Then 
crimp  the  cap  on  fuse  with  cap  crimper  if  you 
have  one.  If  you  do  not  liave  one  a  pair  of 
pliers  or  a  jai-k  knife  can  lie  used  to  make  the 
crimp,  but  be  sure  you  keep  rinse  to  top  (^r  open 
end  of  cap  when  so  doing,  as  the  fulminating 
charge  in  cap  is  in  the  closed  end. 

Xow  take  your  dynamite  and  open  paper  on 
one  end,  punch  a  hole  in  the  (hTiamite  with  a 
sharpened  stick  and  insert  cap  in  the  liole  thus 
made,  being  sure  to  have  cap  well  down  Inflow 
top  of  iMper,  then  fold  paper  around  fuse  and 


tie  tiglitly  witli  a  piece  of  strong,  light  cord,  and 
your  primer  is  complete. 

If  you  are  nsing  half-stick  charges  (and  you 
will  seldom  use  less  in  any  kind  of  farm  blast- 
ing) cut  your  stick  into  halyes  by  rolling  it 
gently  on  the  blade  of  a  sharp  knife.  Do  not  try 
to  break  dynamite  unless  the  paper  is  entirely 
cut  throngh.  .^ 

^Vhen  handling  dynamite  and  caps,  do  not  mix 
them  up  •with  metal  tools  of  any  kind ;  keep  caps 
and  djTiamite  a  few  feet  apart ;  do  rwt  smoke ; 
and  atways  remember  that  you  are  handling  a 
mighty  engine  of  destruction  in  a  small  space, 
if  it  is  allowed  to  get  away  from  you,  but  abso- 
lutely safe  if  handled  carefully. 

If  you  have  any  dynamite  or  caps  left  from 
your  work,  put  them  in  safe  storage.  The  dealer 
from  whom  you  purchase  supplies  •will  tell  you 
what  the  law  requires.  Do  not  leave  them  where 
children  can  get  them  and  d<x  not  keep,  caps  in 
your  pocket. 

"  In  my  next  article  I  will  tell  how  to  make 
holes  for  stump  and  boulder  blasting,  and,  also 
how  to  load_and  tamp  them. 

If  interested  in  the  subject  save  this  article 
for  future  reference,  as  one  •will  follow  another 
in  regular  order. 
Birth  of  Sexless  Children 

OUR  attention  having  been  dra^wn  to  two 
reported  cases  of  the  birth  of  sexless 
children  in  Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  we  wrote 
to  the  physician  whose  name  wes  given  us  and 
he  replies:  "The  two  cases  of  sexless  children 
were  nothing  unusual,  as  it  has  hap|>ened  fre- 
quently in  the  past  twenty  years,  and  consisted 
of  absence  of  the  vajjina,  as  Iwth  were  undoubt- 
edly females  without  the  organs  of  generation^,-- 
The  significance  of  this  seems  to  us  to  lie  more 
in  the  expression  that  this  has  happened  fre^ 
qnetitly  in  the  past  twenty  years  than  in  the  fact 
itself.  Frequent  repetition  would  seem  to 
suggest  what  we  aiiticipate.  nafnely  that  the 
'•arth  liaving  produced  in  past  ages  all  it  can 
comfortahly  support  in  the  resurrection  era 
now  drawing  near,  reproduction  wnll  graduall.v 
cease.  Be  good  to  tiie  kiddies,  love  theju  and 
care  for  them  while  yon  can:  for  the  time  i.>? 
surely  coming  when  the  last  one  will  be  liorn, 
and  grow  to  maturity,  and  childhood  with  all  its 
infinite  graces  and  sunshine  will  he  a  thing  of 
blessed  aiid  hallowed  memory,  supplanted  by 
the  not  less  grace  and  sun.shine  of  childlike 
guilelessness  and  simplicity  of  everyone. 
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Sugar  flr^nt 

IF  IT  it  tn|^^  elaimed  ui  a  dispatch  from 
Pittsbori^'^t  Bob«rt  Hyde,  a  chemi:>t  of 
that  city,  has  discovered  a  plan  for  making 
three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  sugar  out  of  every 
pound  of  common  excelsior,  at  a  total  cost  of 
three  and  one-half  cents  per  pound,  and  in  ten 
hours  time,  it  looks  as  though  the  laugh  might 
yet  be  on  the^ugar  profiteers. 

This  seems  almost  too  good  to  be  true,  yet 
nothing  is  impossible  with  God.  We  get  sugar 
from  the  maple,  and  we  know  that  the  beautiful 
diamond  Aiid  the  carbon  in  common  use  are  the 
same  substance.  Likewise  sugar  and  wood  are 
Iboth  carbo-hydrates ;  the  chemical  formula  for 
sngar  being  C"  H**  0"  (L  e.,  carbon  12  parts, 
hydrogen  22  parts,  oxygen  11  parts — the  hydro- 
gen and  oxvgen  in  this  proportion  being  water), 
trfiile  that  of  wood  is  C*  H"  0».  From  this  it 
niJl  be  seen  that  there  is  but  a  difference  of  the 
proportion  of  water  to  carbon  in  the  two  sub- 
stances. This  relation,  however,  exists  not  in 
the  gross  mass  of  the  substances,  but  in  the 
molecules.  The  mere  pouring  of  more  water 
upon  wood  will  not  make  sugar.  The  change  is 
effected,  if  at  all,  by  a  readjustment  of  the  mole- 
cule f  by  the  subtraction  of  oxy-hydrogen  atoms 
from  the  wood  molecule  without  disturbing  the 
carbon — ^a  feat  long  looked  upon  as  impossible. 
H  the  report  is  true,  we  hojw  the  invention  will 
m>t  be  bought  up  by  the  trust — that  it  will  not 
go  the  way  of  "liquid  air",  which  was  to  revolu- 
tionize the  world  a  few  years  ago,  but  has  now 
been  forgotten  and  has  disappeared  completely. 

If  the  making  of  sugar  from  sawdust  is  a  fact, 
and  we  doubt  it  not,  then  we  have  another  proof 
that  He  who  turned  the  water  into  good  wine,  at 
tiie  marriage  feast  in  Cana,  iv««  indeed  present 
and  is  Master  of  Ceremonies  at  the  ushering  in 
of  a  new  age;  Only  the  Lord  could  turn  water 
into  wine. 

And  wliat  next?  The  transmutation  of  metals 
might  l)e  looked  for,  and  cause  litUe  surprise  by 
its  appearance.  Intelligent  men  are  even  con- 
sidering anew  the  supposedly  absurd  subjects 
of  perp*»tual  motion  and  the  overcoming  of 
gravity.  Lulee*!.  the  true  "elixir  of  life"  is 
believed  to  1h'  ,(>n  the  verge  of  introduction  to 
millions  now  living. 

The  reappearance  of  the  ancient  worthies, 
Moses.  A.^rahan).  Isaac,  Jacob,  Noah,  Daniel, 
Job,  Joseph,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  all 


tlie  princes  from  Abel  to  John,  are  among  the 
great  miracles  that  may  be  expected  as  ordinary 
fulfillments  of  prophecy  in  the  divine  program 
for  the  blessing  of  all  the  families  of  the  earth. 
The  foretold  restoration  of  Jerusalem  is  in 
progress.— Genesis  22:15-18;  Acts  3:19-21; 
Acts  15: 16. 

.  "Showers  of  blessing"  impend,  if  the  great 
"mercv  drops"  now  falling  thick  and  fast  por- 
tend the  future.— Ezekiel  34:26;  Psahn  72:6; 
Malachi3:10. 

ThatJca  to  the  SprinaReld  New» 

TUB  Springfield  (Mass.)  DaUy  News  has 
taken  exception,  ^ouj^  trather  unwillingly, 
to  our  issue  of  September  29»  containing  the 
article  oi|  "Distress  of  Na^ns;  Cause,  Warn- 
ing, Bemedy".  It  woQld  ^  v&atit  newspapers 
could  say  just  what  they  mean;^  bat  they  can't 
and  continue  to  be  newspapers.  A  two-column 
heading  proclaims:  "DepartmNtt  of  Justice, 
Courts  and  Churches  Bitterly  Attacked  in  Mag- 
azine of  BMe  Students?.  What  they  really 
mean  to  say  is  that  the  condition  and  conduct  of 
the  churches  is  represented  as  being  very  unen- 
viable. The  Neivs^  mention  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  and  the  Courts  is  made  in  the  nature 
of  a  smoke  screen.  So  there  are  two  smoke 
screens  and  but  one  idea  in  the  heading. 

A  paragraph  says:  "The  most  offensive  ma- 
terial in  the  magazine,  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
are  objecting  to  its  circulation,  deals  with  the 
church.  The  Catholic  church  is  attacked  in 
words  which  do  not  lend  themselves  to  repro- 
duction. There  is  no  partiality  to  the  attack, 
however,  for  the  Protestant  church  is  also  con- 
demned. .  .  .  Many  people  who  received  copies 
of  the  magazine  were  outspoken  in  their  con- 
demnation of  the  nature  of  the  attacks  niade. 
They^voiced  their  indignation  especially  at  the 
manner  in  which  the  church  is  held  up  to  ridicule 
and  sconi." 

That  is  the  sore  spot.  It  is  well  that  the  yens 
did  not  attempt  to  defend  the  clersry-led  acts  of 
Holence  which  our  unwelcome  article  recounted. 

If  we  were  allowed  to  read  between  the  lines 
of  the  Xeus'  column  it  would  sound  something 
like  this:  A  strong  and  infiuential  contingent 
among  our  subscribers,  advertisers,  and  moral 
supporters,  finds  itself  out  of  sjTnpathy  with  an 
article  published  in  Thb  Goldbn  Age.  Our  ex- 
tended exi)erience  and  an  acquaintance  with 
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supprosse<I  and  unpnl)li.-he<l  news  items  of  tin; 
last  three  years  W-ad  us  to  believe  that  thert'  may 
be  conNi<lei'al>le  truth  in  the  presentatiuuii  ot" 
said  Golden  Age.  But  liere  we  are,  confronted 
-  with  th<?  prominent  and  prominently  .irate  e<'cle- 

-  siastics  who  nmst  l>e  pacified  in  some  manner. 
So  here  we  uro.  fccliiiu:  that,  on  the  whole,  it  will 

'     not  be  an  alto;retlier  !)ad  advertiseriient  for  The 

(rOLPEX   AgK. 

An  Outdoor  Refrigerator 

REFRIGERATORS  indoors  are  common 
enough,  but  it  took  the  farmers  in  the 
Southwest  to  devise  one  for  outdoor  use. 

A  fanner  who  hail  happened  to  plant  a  large 
field  of  alfalfa  .soutli  of  the  tarndiouse,  noticed 
during  the  hot  summers  that  followed  that  his 
family  did  not  suffer  from  the  heat  as  did  the 
neighiwrs.  The  thermometers  shov.ed  a  temper- 
atnre  five  to  ten  desrree.s  iji  his  favor. 

Some,  one  suggested  that  it  might  he  due  to 

■  the  alfalfa,  tried  the  temperature  just  north  of 

other  alfalfa  fudds  and  found  the  same  marked 

difference.    Now  the  fanners  of  that  region  are 

planting  alfalfa  around  their  dwellings,  and  en- 

.     joy  summer  temperatures  that  make  a  trip  to 

-  'the.  seashore  needless. 

The  cause  of  the  coolness,  of  winds -passing 
r  over  alfalfa  fieldsf  is  that  the  plant  absorbs 
nrach  moisture,  the  evaporation  of  w^hich  re- 
duces the  tenipprature  of  the  air  and  les.sens 
the  .smnmer  heat  in  the  adjoining  land  over 
which  it  blows. 

The  suggestion  now  is  for  fanners  tliat  wish 
to  profit  from  the  presence  and  the  board  niom^y 
of  summer  vacationists,  to  combine  thf  profit 
and  utility  of  alfalfa  with  higher  rates  from 
hot^weather  Iward^rs  attracted  by  the  foolness 
of  the  ten-acre  refrigerator  around  the  house. 

Little  by  little  men  are  beginning  to  learn  how 
to  ntilize  the  means  provide*!  by  a  goofl  Creator 
for  their  comfort  aiid  well-being. 

Engineers  for  Palestine 

PLANS  for  t!u'  immediate  roconstniotion 
needs  and  iiiun>trial  development  of  rales- 
line  will  l)e  worked  out  by  a  Teclinical  Board  of 
the  Zionist  Society  of  Engineers  and  Agricul- 
turists, James  11.  Haines,  secretary  of  the 
.society,  has  announced  in  making  pu)>lic  the 
directors  of  the  boanl,  all  of  v.hom  are  rccog- 
m2r<l  technical  exiH'rt.-^. 
They  are  Dr.  L  '^  Lowenstcin,  of  the  Geucral 


illcui*;  Co.,  will)  will  direct  the  establishment  of 
i.ul)lic  utilities  for  the  future  Jewish  National 
JloiUL-lajid;  Dr.  Ferdinand  Sonneboni,  of  L. 
Soniiehorn  Sons,  Inc..  paint  and  vaniish  manu- 
facturers, to  be  in  charge  of  industrial  engi- 
neering; Lazarus  White,  president  of  Spencer, 
White  and  Prentis  Inc.,  engineers  and  con- 
tractors,- to  direct  construction  development; 
and  Joseph  A.  Rosen,  vice-president  of  the 
Youroveta  Home  and  Foreign  Trade  Co,,  in 
t'harge  of  agricultural  development. 

One  of  the  first  plans  under  consideration  by, 
the  board  is  to  prepare  to  send  an  engineering 
counuission  to  Palestine,  to  survey  the  needs  . 
and  possibilities  of  the  countri\  as  well  as  pro- 
posed sites  for  all  the  huge  cngijieering  projects, 
particularly  in  water  power  development,  now 
under  consideration. 

Tlie  directors  x>f  the  technical  board  will 
sp«>nd  part  of  their  time  in  Palestine,  according 
to  ilr.  Haines.  Dr.  Lowenstein,  recognized  as 
one  of  the  leading  public  utility  experts  in  this 
country.has  alreadymade  four  trips  to  Palestine. 

^Haifa's  JcAvish  schools  were  highly  praised  by 
Lieutenant  Legge  of  the  Educational  Depart- 
ment of  the  British  Administration  on  a  recent 
inspection  trip.  He,'va.»5  particularly  impressed 
with  the  Technical  school. 

Plans  to  attract  to  Palestine  Jews  from  East 
and  North  Africa  are  being  put  into  operation 
by  the  Geucral  Organization  of  Sephardic  Jews, 
Jerusalem.  The  organization,  affiliated  with 
the  Zionist  Organization  aiwl  recognized  by  the 
British  authorities,  has  al.so  instituted  a 
program  for  the  elementary  education  of  all 
iSephardic  children.  According  to  its  basic 
principle  Hebrew  mu.<'t  be  the  language  of  every" 
mombor  of  the  organization,' in  home  and  public 
life.  • 

Jcn;salem's  latest  plan  for  more  civic  beauty 
is  a  Community  Hall. 

There  is  an  5ippro]>riate  epoch  for  every  kind 
of  work.  For  centuries  the  wisdom  of  God  per- 
mitted strange  things  in  Palestine:  for  it  wa.^ 
•'a  time  to  plnck  up  that  which  was  plantMl", 
''ut  now  the  new  and  final  leaf  ha?  been  ttirned 
in  the  dirine  plan,  and  there  has  come  at  la.<t" 
■'a  time  to  build  up",  and  with  characteristic 
encrgj'  and  wi.«h)m  the  Jews  are  in  the  most 
progressive  manner  possible  setting  about  the 
building  of  their  ancient  land. — Eccles.  ,3 :2,  3. 
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Color  and  Temperament 

FOR  modern,  practical  purposes  classification 
of  people  into  three  groups,  vital,  motive, 
and  mental,  is  sufficiently  accurate.  However, 
some  finer  analyses  are  possible;  though  the 
other  divisions,  with  the  exception  of  phleg- 
matic, are  really  secondary  or  binary  in  their 
natures,  because  partaking  of  two  other  basic 
temperaments.  Other  names  have  appeared  in 
both,  ancient  and  near-modern  psychological 
literature,  but  they  are  identifiable  as  one  or 
another  of  tliose  pictured  above.  Motive  wa.s 
formerly,  though  unhappily,  called  bilious — or 
more  properly  fibrous — and  its  perversion  was 
sometimes  referred  to  as  choleric;  the  mental 
•was  letter  known  as  melancholic;  and  the  ner- 
vous occasionally  denominated  classical. 

In  attempting  to  classify  the  organisms  of 
mankind  it  is  essential  at  the  outset  to  recognize 
the  fact  that  there  are  no  absolute  t^-pes.  Every 
one  has  some  vital,  some  motive  and  some 
mental  qualities  in  his  makeup ;  but  one  of  these 
may  predominate  so  noticeably  as  to  serve  for 
a  type.  If  two  qualities  are  about  balanced,  and 
the  third  of  small  force,  life  in  that  individual 
■will  take  on  a  violet,  an  orange,  or  a  greenish 
cast,  acording  to  the  component  elements. 

The  vital  temperament  is  characterized  by 
rotundity  of  organism  and  an  indisposition  to 
marked  activity.  Persons  of  this  tj-pe  make 
much  better  managers  than  workers.  Strength 
in  and  acti\ity  of  the  abdominal  viscera  pre- 
dominate over  that  of  other  body  parts. 

The  motive  temperament,  as  the  name  implies, 
abounds  in  action.  ^Vhe^eas  vnth  people  of  the 
vital  stamp  movement  is  a  luxury,  with  those  of 
the  motive  strain  movement  is  both  a  necessity 
and  a  comfort.  In  this  temperament  the  mus- 
cular portion  of  the  system  predominates  in 
activity  and  is  evinced  by  strongly  marked  and 
firmly  set  features,  finuness  of  flesh,  moderate 
fulness ;  the  general  functional  activity  extends 
also  to  the  lirain. 

The  mental  temperament  is  that  in  which  the 
purely  intellectual  activities  preponderate. 
People  of  this  class  tend  to  the  shadow  side  of 
life;  they  are  not  able  to  radiate  cheerfulness, 
because  they  do  not  possess  it.    They  manifest. 


on  the  psychical  side,  deep  and  enduring  sensi- 
bility; the  fancy,  as  arising  from  receptivity, 
predominates  in  these  passive  people.  The 
feeling  is  disposed  to  sadness;  desire  shows 
itself  more  as  yearning.  Men  eminent  in  art 
and  science  fa!l  usually  into  this  class.    . 

"TThen  I  compare  the  season  of  youth  (not  childhood) 
to  the  melancholy  temperament,  you  will  perhaps  be 
astonished  and  ask  whether  youth  is  not  the  time  of 
pleasure.  But  it  is.  above  all  other  ages,  the  age  of  the 
ideal;  and  this  is  the  feature  which  places  the  yoimg 
among  the  melancholy.  They  mentally  build  up  a" 
world  of  their  own — an  ideal  world,  of  which  their  fervid 
imagination  is  enamored — an<i  deem  themselves  to  be 
raised  far  above  the  common-£lace  world  around.  There 
is  something  lovable  in  this  youthful  disposition ;  and  we 
ought  aU  to  keep  young  in  this  sense,  in  which  it  has 
been  well  said  that  they  who  grow  old  never  were  young. 
But  the  danger  in  this  stage  is  the  pride  which  despises 
others,  and  that  revelling  in  fancy  and  sentiment  which, 
shunning  real  earnest  work,  seeks  its  ideal  in  enjoyment, 
and  at  last  in  very  un-ideal  enjoyment.  Manhood  is  the 
time  of  work.  .  .  .  Our  will  contends  against  the  resist- 
ance offered  by  actual  life,  and  strives  to  master  it." 
— Luthardt. 
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The  phlegmatic  temperament  is  the  direct 
antithesis  of  the  motive.  In  it  action,  so  far 
from  being  a  necessity  or  comfort  of  life,  is  a 
positive  extravagance.  Perhaps  no  more  perfect 
example  of  this  type  could  be  found  than  the-eld 
darkey  who  was  observed  day  after  day  to  sit 
at  his  cabin  door  in  a  state  of  lassitude  so  com- 
plete that  he  did  not  even  draw  on  his  drooping 
pipe,  in  which  the  fires  of  industry  had  long 
since  died  out:  on  being  asked  by  a  passerby 
what  he  did,  the  old  man,  after  much  delibera- 
tion, made  answer:  ''Well,  sah — sometimes  ah 
sets  and  thinks — and  sometimes,  ah  jest  sets". 
But  even  this  is  not  a  perfect  type :  for  he  con- 
fessed to  a  slight  tinge  of  the  mental.  The 
truly  phlegmatic,  like  the  pyramid,  "jest  set". 

The  nervous  or  sensitive  temperament  confers 
great  quickness  and  vivacity  of  mental  action, 
without  a  corresponding  capability  of  endur- 
ance. The  brain  is  so  active  that  it  is  very 
easily  excited  and,  for  the  want  of  endurance, 
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ssoon  exhausts  its  powers.    The  most  exquisite 
examples  of  it  are  found  iii  the  feuiale  sex. 

*Phe^  sang^Tie  is,  in  many  respects,  the  most 
interesting  temperament  of  all.  It  is  most  com- 
jjleiely' exemplified  in  childhood  and  is  indi- 
cated by  well-defined  forms,  modei'ate  plmnpness 
of  person,  tolerable  firmness  of  flesh  and  ruddi- 
ness of  countenance-  The  vital  processes  are 
carried  on  rapidly;  consumption  and  reproduc- 
tion quickly  alternate,  the  circulation  is  brisk, 
predominating  in  the  arteries,  the  nerves  are 
irritable,  the  movements  light,  and  fancy  is  more 
or  less  prevalent  in  the  operations  of  the  mind. 
While  Uiis  temperament  disposes  to  opeimess 
and  frankness  and  in  susceptibility  to  the  most 
various  impressions,  it  opposes  al  the  same  time 
great  hindrances  to  the  fulfillment  of  duty;  for 
it  disposes  to  flightuiess,  to  superficiality,  and 
so  to  split  up  life  into  an  unconnected  multipli- 
city. Orange  is  the  riehpst  color  in  the  world, 
but  it  lacks  staying  jviwer. 

'  ,The  lymphatic  is  the  restful  temperament,  as, 
green  is  the-  restful  color.  It  inclines  to  be  the 
procrastinating  temperament.  It  may  be  a 
devote-  of  the  mnnana  gospel,  who^  litany,  put 
into  Cumberland  mountainese,  reads:  "There's 
a  whole  day  tomorry  that  aint  teched  yif.  Such 
an  individual  is  not  easily  roused  to  exertion, 
and  even  if  roused,  soon  sinks  into  a  lull  again. 
He  may  be  capable  of  great  things  but  seldom 
attains  them.  He  prefers  to  browse  around  in 
fields  more  philosophic  than  practical. 

Causes  of  Small  Families    hh  Mr*,  t.  r.  Hopkin» 

WE  READ  and  hear  much  concerning  the 
small  birth  rate  of  the  present  time.  By 
some  in  this  country,  it  is  considered  to  be  an 
alarming  condition.  Yet  is  is  not  only  the 
strictly  Americans  who  have  small  families. 
The  foreign  family  which  came  to  this  country 
some  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  ago,  averaged 
from  seven  to  ten  children.  Those  children  are 
now  grown  and  married.  It  is  the  exception  if 
any  of  these  children  have  as  many  children  as 
the  parents  had.  Possibly  the  oldest  child  has. 
Tliere  are  many  causes  why  tlie  families  are 
small.  Poor  health  on  the  part  of  the  wife  and 
mother  is  one  big  factor;  and  everyone  knows 
that  thoughtless,  pleasure-loving  people  do  not 
desire  the  responsibility  of  parenthood.  Th^re 
is  another  considerable  class  of  earnest,  serious 


people  ^vho  look  upon  it  as  wrong  to  Iiave 
<-hildrea  uules.s  good  advantages  and  right  coa- 
<iitions  can  be  provided  for  them. 

But  the  economic  conditions  of  life  are  really 
the  largest  factor  in  determining  the  size  of  the 
family. .  Many  families  'would  welcome  more 
than  two  or  three,  but  feel  that  the  expensie  of 
supporting  more  than  that  number,  according 
to  our  standards  of  civilization,  cannot  be  met. 

Then,  too,  more  than  half  of  our  young  girls 
go  to  work  as  soon  as  ,they  are  out  of  scho«L 
Having  once  entered  the  field  of  industry,  they 
are  inclined  ta  remain  in  it  for  some  years.  This 
is  especially  true  of  those  who  have  trained  or 
studied  for  a  special  line  of  work.  They  gener- 
ally marrj-  in  time,  but  their  youth  is  past,  and  if 
they  have  children,  these  are  usually  but  feAv, 

This  is  not  a  condition  in  this  country  alone... 
In  England  and  France  the  same  conditions 
prevail;  in  fact  everywhere  the  nwre  highly 
civilized  is  society,  tlie  smaller  the  family. 

Ther^  must  be  some  great  reason  foe  these 
'  conditions.  Can  it  be  that  the  hand  of  the  Lord 
is  on  the  people  to  check  the  size  of  the  families? 
The  Lord  told  the  people  to  multiply,  and  they 
have  done  so.  He  told  them  to  be  fruitful  and 
fill  the  earth,  and  the  people  have  increased  and 
have  to  a  considerable  extent  subdued  the  earth, 
and  occupied  it,  wherever  it  is  possible  under 
present  conditions  for  people  to  dwelL" 

Is  not  this  condition  one  of  the  sure  signs  that 
the  time  of  tbe  resui-rection  is  near!  It  is  no 
longer  necessary  that  there  should  be  large 
families;  for  when  the  dead  are  brought  to  life 
again,  we  who  are  alive  (if  we  remain  alive) 
must  share  with  them  our  portion  of  the  eartlt-- 

Restitution  Discerned  Early       __ 

LrrTr..E  Beryl,  age<l  ten,  was  very  pretty,  but 
i  she  had  one  fault — she  was  vain.  Her  father 
thought  he  woid<l  cure  her.    One  day,  seeing  her 
gaze  at  hers<»lf  in  tlie  looking-glass,  he  asked: 
••^V^lY  do  you  look  in  the  glass,  dear?" 
"I  wa.s  tliinking  how  nice  I  looked,"'  answered 
Beryl. 

"Don't  be  so  vain,''  replied  her  papa.  "You 
and  I  are  just  as  Xature  made  us." 

"Then,"  said  Ber>-1,  "don't  you  think  Xature 
is  doing  l»etter  work  than  she  used  to!" — Edin- 
burgh Scotsman^ 
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In   Foreign   Lands:     By  J.  F.  Rutherford 


A  GREAT  ocean  liner  is  an  inteiestiiig  atruc- 
tnre.  The  greatest  ship  now  in  service  is 
the  R.  M.  S.  Imperator,  an  ex-German  liner 
which  is  now  flying  the  British  flag  and  sailing 
undei^the  auspices  of  the  Cunard  Line.  Since 
becoming  a  unit  of  the  British  mercantile 
marine  she  has  been  tlioroughly  overhauled.  She 
has  a  length  of  919  feet,  a 
breadth  of  98  feet,  and  ton- 
nage of  52,000.  Her  public 
rooms  include  handsomely 
appointed  dining  saloons, 
grill  room,  smoking  room  and 
ladies'  saloon,  while  there 
are  also  a  .«i^vimming  bath, 
gymnasium  and  winter  gar- 
deij.  There  are  nnmerous 
private  suites  and  cabines- 
de-luxe. 

On  August  12,  1920,  this 
'great  vessel  slipi>efl  out  from 
her  Xew  York  ?)erth  as  we 
■waved  our  friends  good-bye. 
She  turned  her  nose  seaward 
and  we  realized  that  we  were 
leaving  the  American  shores, 
eastward  bound. 

The  great  inventions  of 
the  present  time  —  steam- 
ships, railways,  flying  ma- 
chines,  automobiles  —  im- 
press us  Avith  the  thought 
that  we  are  living  in  a  time  of  the  fulfillment  of 
a  prophecy  uttered  by  Daniel  centuries  a.^n.  He 
said:  "In  the  time  of  the  end  many  shall  run  to 
and  fro,  and  knowledge  shall  be  increased"'. — 
Daniel  r2:4». 

Happy  is-tho  man  who  knows  and  fnlly  appre- 
ciates that  we  are  living  in  the  time  when  the 
world  is  endinjt,  ite.,  when  th«foW  social  order 
is  passing  away  and  the  new  and  liotter  time  is 
comina:  in.  It  is  the  time  t'or  tlie  fulfillment  of 
the  prophetic  ntt('ranc»>s  oT  .T(wn<.  The  '[uestion 
was  iirnpnunded  to  Him  shortly  before  His 
crucifixion:  ".MastcM*,  tell  ns.  what  shall  lie  the 
proof  of  the  end  of  the  world '."  We  are  certain 
that  He  knew'  how  to  answer  the  <iuestion  and 
that  f n?  answer  is  just  an«I  1  rno. 

Amon.fT  th'^  an*'-v?r'*  H"  !j?\'«>  t>*  ♦^he  time  was 
that  there  would  l>e  a  crreat  \v-orld  war.  accom- 


KDITORI.\L  NOTE 
Our  reiulers  n-ill  be  ghnk  to  note  that 
Thic  (joLOKN  Agk  will  ci^rry  a  series  ot 
nrtlclm  fnnii  the  pen  of  J.  F.  Rutberfonl, 
Presitlent  of  the  Ititeniiitional  Bible  Stti- 
(leiitH  A.-Hociittioii,  on  poiiitst  of  interest  In 
Greiit  Britain,  eontiiientnl  Europe,  Csyyt 
and  Paiextlne.  On  .\ugiu>t  12  a  party 
.•tailed  from  New  York  on  tlie  S.  S.  Imper- 
ator composed  of  JuUge  Rutherford,  Mr. 
\.  U.  r.oux.  Ills  .■secretary,  Mr.  .K.  H.  Mac- 
milliin,  Mr.  G.  O.  Drt.«icoll  and  Mr.  W.  D. 
Soper.  Th«»r»e  fwntlenieii  ivlH  be  Joined  in 
iJrent  Britain  by  ilr.  J.  Hemery.  British 
representative  of  tiie  I.  B.  S.  .\.,  and  Mr. 
Walter  .Shnri'les,  a  prominent  bu.«inei« 
man  of  Manchester.  The  \\t\TXy  is  thor- 
i>u;;hly  equippeil  with  flrAt-cla.<<.<t  movtnfr 
picture  apparatus  for  the  puri>oM  of  uink- 
Inj;  niovinjT  pictures  of  thinss  of  peculiar 
interest  relating  to  Bible  siubjects.  Mr. 
Driscoll  is  the  director  of  this*  feature  of 
the  work.  These  pictures  are  to  be  purely 
educational  and  will  be  u^ed  for  teachin;; 
the  Bible  in  many  dilTerent  nations.  With- 
oat  a  doubt  they  will  prove  of  jnvat 
iiit»rest  to  tlie  piihllc  in  ^nerui  and  ser^-e 
a  lonir-felt  nee<l  In  Biblical  instruction  for 
both  youns  and  old. 


panied  by  a  foo<l  shortage,  or  famine,  a  pesti- 
lence, and  revolutions  in  various  places,  which 
would  mark  the  Ixiginning  of  the  end.  It  needs 
no  proof  to  any  thoughtful  person  that  19 14 
marked  this  time,  when  the  o]d  order  began  to 
disintegrate.  All  the  statesiuen  of  the  world 
realize  that  the  oM  world  is  gone  and  that  the 
people  will  never  again  re- 
turn to  pre-war  conditions. ' 
All  are  looking  for  a  recon- 
sti-uction;  but  th^  student  of 
divine  prophecy  is  liftijig  up 
his  head  and  rejoicing  that 
the  reconstruction  will  be., 
accomplished  by  the  Lord  ir. 
His  own  good  way  for  the 
general  benefit  of  mankinfl. 
He  appreciates  the  fact  that 
the  hour  is  here  to  announce 
to  the  people  that  millions  of 
people  now  living  on  this 
earth  will  never  die.  He  con- 
fidently announce.'*  fhis,  be- 
cause all  of  the  tAveiity-four 
prophets,  the  Lord  .T(-sus,  and 
His  disciples  foretol  I  such  .1 
time,  and  that  it-would  come 
when  the  old  order  should 
end. 

Amongst  other  things  men- 
tioned by  the  Master  ar'' 
that  there  would  be  porsem- 
tions  of  Christia'is,  the  return  of  the  Jews  to 
Palestine,  and  the  scoffing  of  the  clergy,  as  well 
as  a  general  falling  away  of  the  noininal 
churches  from  the  teachings  of  Jesus  and  the 
disciples:  all  of  which  wo  have  xvitnessed  ful- 
filled or  in  corurse  of  fulfillment. 

Gospel  means  good  news.  It  is  good  news  to 
oppressed  humanity  to  know  that  the  good  time 
for  the  establishment  of  ifes^iah's  kingdom  of 
righteousness  is  at  hand  and  that  millions  now 
linng  will  never  tlie.  In  answer  to  the  question 
concerning  the  end  of  the  world — the  time  in 
which  we  are  now  livin-T — .ind  what  would  be 
the  duty  of  Chr'stians  in  thnt  time.  Jesus  said: 
"This  gospel  [.CTOod  news  of  the  kingdom  and 
that  millions  now  living  will  never  die]  shall  b- 
preached  in  all  the  world  for  a  Avitness  unto  .-'i 
nations:  and  then  shall  the  end  come".    "WiM-oit 
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a  doubt  He  meant  here  that  this  message  must 
go  to- all  Christendom.  When  Christendom  has 
heard  it  as  a  witness,  then  the  old  order  shall 
completely  disintegrate,  and  the  kingdom  of 
righteousness  shall  be  in  full  sway. 

With  full  faith  and  confidence  in  the  teachings 
of  the  Lord  and  the  holy  prophets  our  party  was 
formed  and  is  proceeding  to  Europe  to  make 
proclamation  of  this  message  as  we  go;  and 
furthermore,  to  make  a  number  of  moving 
pictures  as  a  means  of  instructing  the  peoples 
■■'  along  Biblical  lines,  proving  thereby  that 
prophecy  has  been  fulfilled  and  that  this  fulfilled 
prophecy  shows  that  we  have  reached  the  time 
when  the  world  shall  be  blessed.  Our  purpose 
will  be  to  make  extensive  pictures,  particularly 
of  the  conditions  among  the  Jews  in  Europe, 
where  they  are  now  living,  and  of  the  land  of 
Palestine,  to  which  they  are  bound,  and  of  the 
reconstruction  gt  that  land;  all  of  which  is 
clearly  in  fulfillment  of  the  words  of  the 
prophets.  Our  sole  purpose  is  to  aid  mankind 
in  gaining  an.understanding  and  appreciation  of 
the  fact  that  the  time  has  come  for  the  uplift 
and  blessing  of  the  human  race. 

Splendid  opportunity  is  afforded  upon  the 
bpsom  of  the  mighty  deep  for  meditation  upon 
the  majesty  and  the  power  of  Jehovah,  and  the 
grandeur  of  His .  creations.  Tlie  reverential 
mind  is  drawn  closer  to  Him  and  with  greater 
confidence  relies  upon  His  promises.  The 
mighty  Imperator,  viith.  her  52,000  tons  of  dis- 
placement, hor  tons  of  dead  weight,  her  tons  of 
human  freij^ht,  was  liglitly  and  gently  borne 
over  tlie  waves.  In  this  vessel  we  found  the 
very  higliest  achievement  of  man  in  shipbuild- 
ing; and  yet  the  waves  of  the  mi<?hty  ocoan  bore 
it  up  as  though  is  were  a  cockle  shell.  If  man  is 
inclined  to  egotism,  if  he  is  self-centered,  if  he 
feels  that  he  has  some  power,  he  ha.s  but  to 
consider  the  greatness  of  God  and  His  creation, 
amongst  which  is  the  mighty  ocean,  in  order  to 
realize  that  he  is  nothing.  He  is  reminded  of 
the  words  of  the  prophet,  who,  speaking  of  the 
majesty  and  power  of  God,  said:  ""Who  hath 
measured  the  waters  in  the  lioUow  of  his  hand, 
and  meted  out  heaven  witli  tlie  span,  and  com- 
prehended tlie  dust  of  the  earth  in  a  measure, 
and  weighed  tlie  mountains  in  scales,  and  the 
hills  in  a  balance?  Behohl,  tlie  nations  are  as  a 
drop  of  a  bucket,  and  are  counted  as  the  small 
dust  of  the  balance;  behold,  he  taketh  np 'the 
isles  as  a  verv  little  thing.     All  nations  b«>fore 


him  are  as  nothing;  and  they  are  counted  to  him 
less  than  luilliing,  and  vanity.  To  whom  then 
uill  ye  liken  GodT  or  what  likeness  will  ye 
compare  unto  liim?  It  is  he  that  sitteth  upon 
the  circle  of  the  earth,  and  the  inhabitants 
thereof  are  as  grasshoppers;  that  stretcheth  out 
the  heavens  as  a  curtain,  and  spreadeth  them 
out  as  a  tent  to  dwell  in;  that  bringe^h  the- 
princes  to  nothing;  he  maketh  the  judges  of  the 
earth  as  vanity."  • 

It  is  this  same  mighty  God  who  created  the 
first  man  perfect  in  body  and  mind;  who 
endowed  him  with  the  right  to  live  on  the  earth 
forever  and  to  enjoy  all  the  blessings  incident 
thereto;  who  made  these  blessings  dependent 
upon  man's  obedience  to  His  law;  and  whea 
man  violated  His  law  and  forfeited  these  rights 
he  was  by  the  same  Jehovah  sentenced  to  death. 
It  was  through  the^sobedience  of  this  one  man 
that  the  whole  race  has  been  dying  from  then 
•  until  now;  but  it  was  the  same  great  Jehovah 
that  made  promise  that  He  would  redeem  man 
from  death  and  purchase  him  from  the  power 
of  the  grave  (Hosea  13: 14) ;  and  who  through* 
the  sacrifice  of  His  beloved  Son  has-  provided 
redemption  for  all  and  that  all  shall  hear  this 
testimony  in  due  time  (Hebrews  2:9;  1  Tim- 
othy 2 : 5, 6) ;  and  who  through  the  mouth  of  all 
His  holy  prophets  has  promised  that  Hfi  will 
restore  all  the  obedient  ones  of  mankind  to  life 
everlasting  on  the  earth,  and  that  they  shall 
dwell  on  the  earth  in  happiness  forever. 

Of  this  same  God  the  prophet  says:  '"There 
liath  not  failed  one  word  of  all  his  -good 
promise".  The  same  prophet  above  quoted  in 
the  same  chapter  (Isaiah  40:  9  - 11,  31)  foretold 
tlie  blessing  of  mankind  and  how  the  Lord  will 
act  through  His  chosen  one,  Messiah,  to  bring" 
this  blessing,  saving:  "0  Zion,  that  bringest 
good  tidings,-  get  thee  up  into  the'high  mount- 
ain; O  .Ternsalem,  that  bringest  good  tiding?, 
lift  up  thy  voice  with  strength^  lift  it  up,  lie  not 
afraid :  say  unto  the  cities  of  Judah,  Behold 
}<)ur  God!  Behold,  the  Lord  God  will  come  with 
strong  hand,  and  his  arm  shall  rule  for  him: 
behold,  his  reward  is  with  him,  and  his  work 
before  him.  He  shall  feed  his  flock  like  a  shep- 
herd: he  shall  gather  the  lambs  with  his  ariu, 
aiul  carry  them  in  his  bosom,  and  shall  gently 
lead  those  that  are  with  young. . . .  They  that  wait 
upon  the  Lord  shall  renew  their  strength;  they 
shall  mount  np  with  wings  as  eagles;  they  shall 
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run  and  not  be  weaiy;  and  Aey  shall  walk,  and 
not  faint."     , . .,. 

The  time  mn^t^conie  when  man  will  have  these 
blessings.  \\>  are  entering  upon  that  time.  It 
is  therefore  the  jirivilege  and  doty  of  every  one  ■ 
to  declare  these  glad  tidings  to  the  suffering 
millions  of  earth,  that  their  hearts  might  be 
lightenetl  of  the  burden  and  that  they  may  look 
forward  with  ioy  to  the  time  of  their  blessing. 

Surely  the  man  who  stands  npon  the  top  of  a- 
ship  at  night  and  gazes  at  the  brilliancy,  of  the 
mjTiada  of  stars  and  planets  in  the  heavens 
above  while  he  rides  the  mighty  waves,  and  who 
Temembi>rs  that  there  are  millions  -of  suns  and 
satellites  which  the  naked  eye  cannot  see,  but 
•which  are  performing  their  functions,  cannot 
for  one  moment  doubt  the  existence  of  an  all- 
urise  Creator  or  question  His  power,  His  diver- 
rified  'nisdoiQ,  His  exact  justice  and  His  great 
love. 

The  Captain  of  the  tmperator,  Mr.  Charles  A. 
Smith,  C.  B.  E.,  R.  D.,  B.  X.  R.,  is  a  congenial, 
jovial  Englishman;  and  we  are  pleased  to  say  a 
man  who  trusts  in  the  Lord.  He  was  verj-  kind 
and  considerate  of  our  party.  We  had  aboard  a 
Magnavox  Telemegafone,  a  recent  and  "wonder- 
ful invention~for  magnifying  the  human  voice. 
It  was  used  recently  to  address  a  great  audience  ' 
in  the  Stadium  at  Tacoma,  Washington,  and 
X>eopIe  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
speaker's  stand  could  hear  every  word  dis- 
tinctly. Captain  Smith  was  deeply  interested  in 
this  new  iiivention,  inspected  it,  and  asked  the 
privilege  of  using  it.  He  invited  our  party  on 
the  bridge  of  the  ship  when  it  was  nearing  the 
shores  of  France.  The  Magnavox  was  installed; 
and  as  we  entered  the  harbor  of- Cherbourg,  the 
Captain  used  it  to  spt^ak  to  men  on  other  vessels. 
Hearing  a  voice  from  the  Imperator,  the  men  on 
the  other  ships  were  astonished,  never  before 
having  heard  of  this  new  invention.  OflRcers  in 
different  parts  of  the  ship  hearing  the  Captain's 
voice  likewise  turned  in  a.stoni.«hment  to  know 
bow  he  could  speak  so  loudly  and  clearly. 

On  arrival  in  Great  Britain,  according  to  pre- 
vious arrangement  a  public  lecture  Vgan  at 
Birmingham  on  the  evonlng  of  Au.£m."*t  Joth,  in 
a  hall  with  a  .seating  capacity  of  ioOO.  Long 
before  the  meeting  great  crowds  surged  to  and 
fro  in  the  streets.  Tlie  hall  was  quickly  filled 
while  the  crowd  attempted  to  break  in  the  doors 
and  wt^re  held  back  by  the  police.  The  interest 
manifested  in  the  .subject,  "^Millions  Xow  Living 


Will  Never  Die,"  thrilled  many  a  sad  heart  and 
caused  them  to  lift  n^f  their  heads  with  new 
hope.  We  are  to  remember  that  the  British 
I)eople  have  suffered  great  sorrow  in  the  past 
few  years  resulting  from  the  war.  We  also 
remember  that  their -clergy,  instead  of  comfort- 
ing them  \»-ith  the  piessage  of  the  gospel,  urged 
the  young  men,  according  to  the  London  Daili/ 
MaU,  to  breed  and  then  go  towar.  Many  clergy- 
men sat  in  this  great  audience  and  the  speaker 
appealed  to  them  to  do  their  duty  and  tell  the 
people  the  truth.    They  wilSidrew  in  pilence. 

The  night  followiny,  an  audience  "of  3,200 
listened  to  the  same  gtewagft  at  Leeds,  while 
thousands  were  tttrn^  awi]r^'teg«r  to  hear. 
The  same  interest  waa  manifeslecl  as  at  Bir- 
mingham. V   "-i    "*■'     --'''''^^   '-■ 

Tlien  followed  a  great  meefias^«tStr Andrews 
Hall,  Glasgow,  ScotUoK^  wl)enr#it«  than  5,000 
people  heard  and  ftdly  a*;  auofg^  ittood  in  the 
street  for  hOurs,  hoinng  i3nA  a^m^  inside  would 
withdraw  and  j^ermit  tlmn  ti^  «tit«r;_yet  were 
turned  away  disappointed. 

In  Edinburgh,  Scotland^  tKe  gi^at  Usher  Hall 
was  packed  to  its  utmost  es|Mkci^  with  more 
than  3,000  people,  who  listened  with  the  keenest 
interest ;  and  even  some  of  the  dergymen  here 
handed  in  their  names  and  addresses  asking 
that  they  might  have  the  lecture  in  printed  form 
or  other  literature  to  aid  them  to  become 
familiar  with  the  subject. 

At  Dundee,  Newcastle  and  HulU  great  crowds 
came  and  many  were  turned  away. 

At  Liverpool  on  Sunday  evening,  September 
5,  the  great  Philharmonic  Hall  with  3,000  seats 
was  packed,  while  many  stood  .and  thousands 
remained  in  the  streets.  Two  overflow  meeting 
were  arranged,  addressed  by  other  gentlemen  of 
our  party;  and  still  thousands  failed  to  gain 
admittance. 

An  interesting  incident  at  the  Liverpool  meet- 
ing suggests  how  the  people  are  turning  away 
from  the  Babylonish  teachings  of  the  nominal 
systems.  Just  across  the  street  from  the  Phil- 
harmonic Hall  stands  one  of  the  most  prominent 
Protestant  churches  in  the  city  of  Liverpool. 
The  olerjnnuan  had  widely  advertised -a  meeting 
at  this  church  for  the  same  hour  of  our  public 
meeting,  his  subject  being  "The  Everlasting 
!Mercy".  He  was  seen  standing  in  the  entrance 
to  the  church  together  vrith  his  gray-haired 
deacon,  anxiou.«ly  waiting  for  some  one  to  come 
while  they  watched  the  throng  trying  to  get  into 
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the  Philharmonic  Hall.  Mr.  Driscoll  and  our 
camera  man,  Mr.  Soper,  noting  tliis,  took  a 
picture  of  the  "divine"  and  his  assistant.  After 
the  crowd  in  the  street  were  convinced  that  they 
could  not  gain  entrance  to  the  hall,  one  lone 
woman  was  noticed  wallang  into  the  church 
across  the  street,  and  she  was  warmly  greeted 
by  the  clergyman  and  his  deacon,  who  accom- 
panied her  to  the  inside. 

In  the  center  of  the  Jewish  section  of  Glasgow, 
Scotland,  the  Jews  erected  a  monument  in  1878 
commemorating  that  date  as  important  to  them- 
selves. Bible  Students  know  that  this  is  the 
date  from  which  God's  favor  began  to  be 
returned  to  the  Jews.  This  monument  is  situ- 
ated in  a  section  of  Glasgow  inhabited  by  some 
very  poor.  Jews.  We  mad^  some  pictures  of  the 
monument,  together  with  the  class  of  people 
living  thereabouts,  showing  the  conditions  which 
European  Jews,  are  now  in  and  which  many  of 
them  are  leaving  to  make  their  way  to  Palestine 
and  build  their  homes. 

The  citizens  of  Liverpool  erected  a  monument 
to^the  memory  of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  whose  real 
name  was  Benjamin  lyisraeli,  an  orthodox  Jew, 
and  who  was  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain, 
commemorating  his  great  service  to  the  nation. 


It  was  Lord  Beaconsfield  who  in  1878  forced 
the  Eussian  Government  to  recede  from  the 
treaty  of  San  Stephano,  and  in  doing  so  brought 
to  bear  upon  that  nation  the  threat  to  use  the 
power  of  the  British  army  and  navy.  The 
treaty  of  San  Stephano  was  harsh  upon  tho 
Turks,  who  were  tiien  in  possession  or  Pales- 
tine. Due  to  the  influence  of  Lord  Beaconsfield, 
the  Berlin  Congress  was  convened  on  the  13th 
day  of  June,  1878,  attended  by  eleven  nations  and 
presided  over  by  Lord  Beaconsfield,  who  wrote 
the  treaty  which  annulled  the  treaty  of  San 
Stephano.  The  new  treaty  between  Bussia  and 
Turkey  was  guaranteed  by  Great  Britain  in 
behalf  of  Turkey  upon  the  express  consideration 
that  Turkey  would  grant  to  the  Jews  in  Palestine 
and  those  who  might  go  there  certain  civil  and 
religious  lilierties  which  they  had  not  enjoyed 
for  more  than  1,800  years.  This  marked  the 
beginning  of  the  fulfillment  of  the  double,  or  the 
beginning  of  the  return  of  God's  favor  to  the 
Jew.  as  foretold  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah  2,000 
years  previous.  Of  course  we  included  in  our 
moving  pictures  the  monument  erected  to  the 
memory  of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  which  will  be  ot 
.  interest  to  all  people,  Jews  and  Christians. 


WUVENILE  BIBLE  STUDY 


One  qaestlon  for  each  day  ts  provided  by  this  JoamaL    The  parent 
will  find  it  Interesting  and  tielpfol  to  have  the  diild  take  up  the 

qneotion  each  day  nnd  to  aid  It  In  finding  the  answer  in  the  Scriptures,  thus  developing  a  knowledge  (^  the 

Bible  and  learning  where  to  find  In  It  the  iaformution  which  Is  desired. 


1.  How  does  the  Apostle  Peter  designate  the 
netc  world  or  arrangement  of  things? 
Answer:  2  Feter  3: 13,  first  part. 

2.  In  ivhat  special  nay  is  the  new  tvorld  to  he 
just  the  opposite  of  "the  present  evil  world"? 
Answer:  Righteousness   shall   dwell   therein.     See   2 

Peter  3: 13. 

3.  Why  will  the  neiv  arrangement  of  things  (the 
new  uorldXbe  righteous.' 

Answer:  Because  Christ,  the  Righteous,  will  be  King 
in  that  day. 

4.  Did  the  Lord  teach  xis  to  pray  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  His  kingdom  on  earth* 

.Answer :  See  Matthew  (i :  10. 

5.  How  is  God's  nill  done  in  heaven? 
Answer:  Perfectly. 

6.  Is  His  ivill  to  be  done  perfectly  on  earth? 
Anavrer:  See  Mattht-w  6:  lo.  last  part. 

7.  Will  Christ's  kingdom  be  established  instantly 
or  will  it  be  a  gradual  assumption  of  poiverf. 
AiLswcr:  See  Daniel  2:34.35,44. 


8.  What  was"the  stone  cut  out  icithout  hands"? 
Answer:  The  kingdom  of  Christ.      See  succeeding 

answers. 

9.  Did  Jesus   refer  to   himself  as   the   Chief 
Corner  Stone? 

Answer:  See  Matthew  21:  42.  

10.  Did  St.  Peter  refer  to  Jesus  in  the  same  way? 
An&wer:  See  Acts  4:11;  1  Peter  2:3,  4,  6. 

11.  Are  the  faithful  fblloivers  of  Jesus  also 
called  stones? 

Answer :  See  1  Peter  2:5. 

12.  As  shown  by  Daniel  2:35,  what  does  the 
stone  become? 

Answer:  It  "became  a  great  mountain  and  filled  the 
whole  earth." 

13.  What  does  the  tvord  7nounlairt  symbolize? 
Answer:  Kingdom.      See   Daniel's    explunatiuu    in 

Chapter  2 :  44. 

14.  What  is  meant  by  "the  stone  teas  cut  out 
without  hands"? 

Answer:  Not  with  I'.unian  but  with  divine  power. 
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AdYStt(^,,^ttdies  In  the  Divine  Plan  of  the  Ages    iSsi^Ti 
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fTt    tbm  papilaricy  of  d»  Jweaila  BibW  Scu<]i«a,  ampnc  our  liSfiOO  rnxbtrrihen,  hm  led     f  T| 
9QlB     «N  to  betlevc  Aidranced  .Scudicc  (ot  the  aduls  would  abo  he  appreciated. —  EJinn     gRJI^ 


.  li'lTM  tfcott^At  (k>««  T&«  DiciM  Plan  of  th*  Age^' 
suggest  to  our  minds  f '  'And  ivktf  u  the  period  in  which 
«w  i»  permitted  called  "a  dark  nights' ,  and  when  wHl 
"the  morning"  ie  ushered  ixf.      . 

TOE  title  of  this  aeries  of  Sttoies— "The 
Divine  Plan  of  the  Ages"— suggests  a  pro- 
gression in  the  divine  arrangement,  foreknoTrn' 
to  OTir  God  and  orderly.  We  believe  the  teach- 
ings of  divine  revelation  can  be  seen  to  be  both 
beautiful  and  harmonious  from  this  standpoint 
and  f roiif  no  other. 

The  period  in  which  sin  is  permitted  has  been 
a  dark  ni.uht  to  htmianitTj  never  to  be  forgotten ; 
but  the  glorious  day  of  righteousness  and  divine 
favor,  to  he. ushered  in  by  Messiah,  who,  as  the 
Sun  of  Righteousness,  shall  arise  and  shine 
fully  and  clearly  into  and  upon  all.'bringing 
healing  and  blessing,  ynW  more  than  counter- 
balance the  dreadful  night  of  -weeping,  sighing, ' 
X>ain,  sickness  and  death,  in  which  the  groaning 
creation  has  been  so  long,  ""Weeping  may  en- 
dure forauight,but  joyconiethinthe  MOiun3ro.'' 
^Psalm  30: 5.  ' 

2.  Whet  setms  to  he  the  aJmoit  tnstinetire  longing  of 
the  whole  creation?  And  hoir  do  tht»e . indefinite  hopes 
arid;  Jonifing*  approxiniaie  fbe  Qreafor^s  gracious 'pro- 
vision for  mankind?  , 

As  though  by  instinct,  lhe_  whole  creation, 
while  it  gi-oans  and  travails  in  pain,  waits  for, 
longs  for  and  hopes  for  the  day,  calling  it  the 
Golden  Age ;  yet  men  grope  blindly,  because  not 
aware  of  the  great  Jehovah's  graeioas  purposes. 
But  their  highest  conceptions  of  snch  an  age  fall 
far  short  of  what  the  reality  -will  be.  The  great 
Creator  is  prepg,ri-ng  a  "feast  of  fat  things", 
which  Avill  astound  His  creatures,  and  be  exceed- 
ingly, abundantly  beyond  what  they  could 
reasonably  a.*k  or  exp<'ct.  An<l  to  His  wondering 
creatures;  looking  at  the  length  and  breadth,  the 
height  and  depth  6t  the  love  of  God.  surpassing 
all  expectation.  He  explains,  "My  thoughts  are 
not  yoiir  thoughts,  neither  are  your  ways  my 
ways,  saith  the  Lord;  for  as  the  heavens  are 
*"*.'^er  than  the  earth,  .«;o  are  my  ways  higher 
than  youp  ways,  and  my  thoughts  than  your 
thoughts".— Isaiah  ;S :  8,9. 


3.  Whjf  is  a  now  possAU  to  understand  the  divine 
plan  as  it  was  not  possible  in  past  agest 

Though  in  this  work  we  shall  endeavor,  and 
we  trust  with  success,  to  set  before  the  inter- 
ested and  unbiased  readez;  tlie  jigai  of  (rod  as  it 
relates  to  aitd  explain^  the  piist^  present  and  the 
future  of  His  dealing)^  in  %w|M  more  harmoni- 
ous, beautifu}  and  reaeonatle  uJAn  u  generally 
understood,  yet  th^t  this  is  the  vtsoLt  of  extra- 
ordinary wisdom  or  al»lity  on  i^  j^art  of  the 
Ti-riter  is  positively  4i»dajme6^,X%  i»  the  light 
from  tW^on  «tf  l^ii^teQiua^ss  Ilk  &aB  dawning 
of  the  Millenjalal  Day  that  sevedb'^tiicse  things 
as  "present  truth",  now  doe  to  be  appreciated 
by  the  sinceper— ,the  pare  injjieiurf!.'^,  - 

4.  What  it  the  fflundattom  of  all  <ni*:«c^uMif 
Since,  skeptieiesa  is  rife,  the  vexf  foundation 

of  true  religion,  and  the  focuidstiOB  of  truth,  is 
questioned  often,  even  by  the  stBeere:  We  have 
endeavored  to  uncover  enouich  of  tliefonndation 
upon  which  all  faith  should  be  built — the  Word 
of  God — to  give  confidence  and  assurance,  in  its 
testimony,  even  to  the  imbelievet'.  •  And  we  have 
endeavored  to  do  this  in  a  manner  that  will 
appeal  to  and  can  be  acceptedHy  reason  as  a 
foundation.  Then  we  have  endeavored  to  biiild 
upon  that  foundation  the  teachings  of  Scripturo, 
in  snoh  a  nianner  that, -as  far  as  possible,  pnn-ly 
human  judgjuent  may  try  its  sc^nares  and  angles 
by  the  mo.st  exacting  rules  of  justice  which_it_ 
can  command. 

-■).  Should  ire  expect  the  dirUiehj  provided  found/ttion 
for  our  faith  to  be  harmonioirs  with  reason  and  jii-iticr? 
And  what  should  he  our  object  as  truth-seekers? 

Believing  that  the  Scriptures  reveal  a  consist- 
ent and  harmonious  plan  which,  when  seen, 
must  commend  itself  to  every  sanctified  con- 
science, this  work  is  published  in  the  hope  of 
assisting  students  of  the  Word  of  God,  by  sug- 
gesting lines  of  thought  whieh  harmonize  with 
each  other  and  with  the  inspired.  Word.  Those 
who  recognise  the  Bible  as  the  revelation  of 
God's  plan — ^and  such  we  specially  address — will 
doubtless  agree  that,  if  inspired  of  God,  its 
teachings  muj't,  when  taken  aaai  whole,  reveal  a 
plan  harmonious  and  oonsistent  with  itself,  and 
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with  the  character  of  its  divine  Author.  Our 
object  as  truth-seekers  should  be  to  obtain  the 
complete,  harmonious  whole  of  God's  revealed 
plan ;  and  this,  as  God's  children,  we  have  reason 
to  expect,  since  it  is  promised  that  the  spirit  of 
truth  shall  guide  us  into  all  truth, — John  16 :  13. 
6.  As  inquirers,  what  two  methods  are  open  to  us? 

As  inquirers,  we  have  two  methods  open  to 
us.  One  is  to  seek  among  all  the  views  suggested 
by  the  various  sects  of  the  church,  and  to  take 
from  each  that  element  which  we  might  consider 
truth — an  endless  task.    A  difficulty  which  we, 
should  meet  by  this  method  would  be,  that  if  our 
judgment  were  warped  and  twisted,  or  our 
prejudices  bent  in  any  direction — and  whose  are 
not  t — these  difficulties  would  prevent  our  correct 
selection,  and  we  might. choose  the  error  and 
reject  the  truth.   Again,  if  we  should  adopt  this 
as  our  method  we  should  lose  much,  because  the 
truth  is  progressive,  "shining  more  and  more 
unto  the  perfect  day,"  to  those  who  search  for  it 
and  walk  in  the  light  of  it,  while  the  various 
creeds  of  the  various  sects  are  fixed  and  sta- 
tionary, and  were  made  so  centuries  ago.    And 
each  of  them  must  contain  a  large  proportion  of 
error,  since  each  in  some  important  respects 
contradicts  the  others.    This  method  would  lead 
into  a  labyrinth  of  bewilderment  and  confusion. 
The  other  method  is  to  divest  our  minds  of  all 
prejudice,  and  to  remember  that  none  can  know 
more  about  the  plans  of  God  than  He  has 
revealed  in  His  Word,  and  that  it  was  given  to 
the  meek  and  lowly  of  heart;  and,  as  such, 
earnestly  and  sincerely  seeking  its  guidance  and 
instruction  only,  we  shall  by  its  great  Author  be 
guided  to  an  understanding  of  it,  as  it  becomes 
due  to  be  understood,  by  making  use  of  the 
various  helps  divinely  provided.    See  Ephesians 
4:11-16. 

7.  What  is  a  common  failing  nf  the  pre-^ent  andof  al\ 
times  with  respect  to  accepting  certain  doctrines,  and 
n-hat  should  he  the  test  of  all  religions  teaching  and 
teachers? 

As  an  aid  to  this  class  of  students,  this  work 
is  specially  designed.  It  A\ill  be  noticed  that 
its  reference-^  are  to  Scripture  only,  except 
where  secular  history  may  be  called  in  to  prove 
the  fulfillment  of  Scripture  statements.  The 
testimony  of  modern  theologians  has  been  given 
no  weight,  and  that  of  the  so-called  Early 
Fathers  has  been  omitted.  ^Ifany  of  them  have 
testified  in  harmony  with  thoughts  herein  ex- 


pressed, but  we  believe  it  to  be  a  common  failing 
of  the  present  and  all  times  for  men  to  believe 
certain  doctrines  because  others  did  so,  in  whom 
they  had  confidence.  This  is  manifestly  a  fruit- 
ful cause  of  error,  for  many  good  people  have 
believed  and  taught  error  in  all  good  conscience. 
(Acts*26:9)  Truth-seekers  should  empty  their 
vessels  of  the  muddy  waters  of  tradition  and  fill 
them  at  the  fountain  of  truth — God's  Word.  And 
no  religions  teaching  should  have  weight  except 
as  it  guides  the  tmth-seieker  to  that  fountain. 
For  even  a  general  and  hasty  examination  of 
«  the  whole  Bible  and  its  teaching,  'this  work  is 
too  small ;  but,  recognizing  the  haste  of  our  day, 
we  have  endeavored  to  be  as  brief  as  the  impor- 
tance of  the  subjects  seemed  to  permit. 

3.  What  is  the  method  of  Bible  study  pursued  in  this 
study  of  "The  Plan  of  the  Ageif't  And  why  is  care- 
ful and  orderly  study  of  this  work  essential  to  a  thorough 
understanding  of  "present  iruih"? 

To  the  interested  student"  we  would  suggest 
that  it  will  be  useless  for  him  merely  to  skim 
over  this  work,  and  hoi)e  to  obtain  the  force  and 
harmony  of  the  plan  suggested,  and  the  Scrip-, 
ture  evidences  herein  presented  We  have  en- 
deavored throughout  to  present  the  various 
fragments  of  truth,  not  only  in  such  language, 
but  also  in  such  order,  as  would  best  enable  all 
classes  of  readers  to  grasp  the  subject  and 
general  plan  clearly.  While  thorough  and 
orderly  study  is  necessary  to  the  appreciation  of 
an^  of  the  sciences,  it  is  specitdly  so  in  the 
science  of  divine  revelation.  And  in  this  work 
it  is  doubly  necesSary,  from  the  fact  that  in 
addition  to  its  being,  a  treatise  on  divinely 
revealed  truths,  it  is  an  examination  of  the 
subject  from,  as  far  as  we  know,  an  altogether 
different  standpoint  from  that  of  any  other 
work. 

9.  What  is  the  object  of  the  prophecies  containt>d  in 
the  Scriptures? 

We  have  no  apology  to  offer  for  treating 
many  subjects  usually  neglected  by  Christians 
— among  others,  the  eoniirig  of  our  Lord,  and  the 
prophecies  and  s\TnhoIism  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments.  Xo  system  of  theologj-  should  be 
])resented.  or  accepted,  which  overlooks  or  omits 
the  most  prominent  features  of  Scripture  teach- 
ing. We  trust,  however,  that  a  wide  distinction 
will  he  recognized  between  the  earnest,  sober 
and  reveretit  study  of  prophecy  and  other  Scrip- 
tures, in  the  light  of  accomplished  historic  facts, 
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to  obtain  con#iltions  which  sanctified  common 
sense  can  appit^Ve,  and  a  too  coimuon  practice 
of  general  sptscnlation,  which,  when  applied  to 
divine  prophecy,  is  too  apt  to  give  loose  rein  to 
wild  theory  and  vague  fancy.  Those  who  fall 
iaito  this  dangeroiu?  habit  generally  develop  into 
prophets  (?)  instead  of  prophetic  students. 

No  work  is  more  noble  and  ennobling  than  the 
reverent  study  of  the  revealed  purposes  of  God 
— "which  things  the  angels  desire  to  look  into". 
(1  Peter  1:12)  The  fact  that  God's  wisdom 
provided  prophecies  of  the  future,  as  well  as 
statements  regarding  the  present  and  the  past, 
is  of  itself ,  a  reproof  by  Jehovah  of  the  foolish- 
ness of  some  of  His  children,  who  have  excused 
their  ignorance  and  neglect  of  study  of  His  Word 
by  saying,  "There  is  enough  in  the  fifth  chapter 
of  Matthew  ^o  save  any  man".  Nor  should  we 
suppose  that  prophecy  was  given  merely  to 
satisfy  curiosity  concerning  the  future.  Its 
object  evidently  is  to  make  the  consecrated  child 
of  God  acquainted  with  his  Father's  plans,  thus 
to  enlist  his  interest  and  sympathy  in  the  same 
plans,  and  to  enable  him  to  regard  both  the 
present  and  the- future  from  God's  standpoint. 
When  thus  interested  in  the  Lord's  work,  he 
may  serve  with  the  spirit  and  with  the  under- 
standing also;  not  as  a  servant  merely,  but  as 
a  child  and  heir.  Revealing  to  such  what  shall 
be,  counteracts  the  influence  of  what  now  is.  The 
effect  of  careful  study  cannot  be  otherwise  than 
strengthening  to  faith  and  stimulating  to  holi- 
ness. 

10.  J ndijing  from  conditions  in  the  world  today,  what 
must  he  the  conclusion  reached  by  any  thoughtful  observer 
in  ignorance  of  the  dicine  plan? 
» In  ignorance  of  God"s  plan  for  the  recovery  of 
the  world  from  .sin  and  its  consequences,  and 
under  the  false  idea  that  the  nominal  church,  in 
its  present  condition,  is  the  sole  agency  for  its 
ac(*oii)pli.«hment,  the  condition  of  the  world 
today,  after. the  gospel  has  been  preached  for 
iK^aiily  nineteen  contnrips.  is  such  as  to  awaken 
serious  doubts  in  fvery  thoughtful  mind  so  rais- 
infonnod.  And  such  doubts  are  not  easily 
surmounted  with  aiiythinji  short  of  the  truth.  In 
fart,  to  every  thoughtfid  ob.server,  one  of  two 
things  must  be  apparent:  either  the  church  has 
made  a  threat  tnistake  iji  supposing  that  in  the 
present  aoro.  and  in  li^r  present  condition,  her 
office  has  been  to  convert  the  world,  or  else  God's 
plan  has  been  a  miserable  failure.  Which  horn 
of  the  dilemma  shall  we  accept?     Many  have 


accepted,  and  many  more  doubtleas  will  accept,  - 
the  latter,  and  sweii  the  ranks  of  infidelity, 
either  covertly  or  openly.    To  assist  such  as  are 
honestly  falling  thus,  is  one  of  the  objects  of  thia 
study. 

11.  What  is  the  religious  condition  of  th4  world  as 
shown  in  the  Missionary  Diagram  t 

On  the  ne.\t  page  we-  present  a  diagram, 
published  •  by  the  London  Missionary  Society/ 
and  afterward  in  the  United  States  by  the 
Women's  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions.  It 
is  termed  "A'Mute  Appeal  on  Behalf  of  Foreign 
^lissions".  It  teUs  a  sad  tale  of  darkness  and 
ignorance  of  the  only  name:giy«n  under  heaven, 
or  among^  me%  whereby  ire  tUQSt  be  saved. 

The  Watchman,  {^/l.  J^i^.  A  journal  of 
Chicago)  pttbUthed...$tu^'';iMi^  diagram,  and 
commeuting  On  it  wwdr  ,'^b;^  . 

"The  ideas  of  som^  are  very,  misty  and  indefi- 
nite in  regard  to  the  worlds  spiritual  condition. 
We  hear  of  glorious  reviyal  work  at  home  and 
abroad;  of  fresh  missionary  efforts  in  various 
directions,  of  one  country  after  another  opening 
to  the  gospel,  and  of  larg^'MHw  being  devoted 
to  its  spread :  and  we  get  thi^  idea  that  adequate 
efforts  are  being  mfude  for  the  evangelization  of 
the  nations  of  the  earth.  It  is  estimated  today 
that  the  world's  population  is  1,^24,000,000,  and 
by  studying  the  diagwun  *Pt  wflBlsee  that  consid- 
erably m6re  than  one-haIf*--iifeii'Iy  two-thirds— 
are  still  totally  heathen,  and  th^  remainder  are 
mostly  either  followers  of  Mohammed  or  mem- 
bers of  those  great  apostate  churches  whose 
religion  is  practically  a  Christianized  idolatry, 
and  who  can  scarcely  be  said  to  hold  or  teach 
the  gospel  of  Christ.  ~ 

"Even  as  to  the  115  millions  of  nominal 
Protestants,  we  must  remember  how  large  a  pro- 
portion in  Germany,  England  and  this  country 
have  lapsed  into  infidelity— a  darkness  deeper, 
if  possible,  than  even  that  of  heathenism — and 
how  many  are  so  blinded  by  superstition,  or 
so  buried  in  extreme  ignorance  that  while  eight. 
millions  of  Jev.s  still  reject  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
and  while  more  than  300  millions  who  bear  His 
name  have  apostatized/  from  His  faith,  170 
millions  more  bow  before  Mohammed,  and  the 
vast  remainder  of  mankind  are  to  this  day  wor- 
shipers of  .stocks  and  .<tones,  of  their  own 
ancestors,  of  dead  heroes  or  of  the  devil  himself ; 
all  in  one  way  or  other  worshipping  and  serving 
the  creature  instead  of  the  Creator,  who- is  God 
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over  all,  blessed  forever.  Is  there  not  enough 
here  to  sadden  hearts  of  thoughtful  Christians  ♦" 
Truly  this  is  a  sad  picture.  And  though  the 
diagram  represents  shades  of  difference  between 
Heathens,  Mohammedans  and  Jews,  all  are 
alike  in  total  ignorance  of  Christ,  ^  Some  might 
at  first  suppose  that  this  view  with  reference 

DIAGRAM 

^tCHnniKa  thb   actcal.akd   Rxlatitc  N'cmbcbs  of  Htxstim 

Cl.4SSirlS0  ACCOOOtHO  lo  Bzligiox 


Jlobain- 
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886  170 

miUions      millloiu 


Roman         Gre«k  Protest- 
Jews,        Catiioilcs,  Catiiollcs,  anta, 
8                 190                84  116 
milliona       millions  millions  miUlona 


to  the  proportion  of  Christians  is  too  dark  and 
rather  overdrawn,  but  we  think  the  reverse  of 
this.  It  shows  nominal  Christianity  in  the 
brightest  colors  possible.  For  instance,  the 
116,000,000  put  down  a-'  Protestant  is  far  in 
e.Kcess  of  the  true  number.  Sixteen  millions 
would,  we  bcl'eve,  more  nearly  express  the 
number  of  professing  church  believers  of  adult 
years,  and  one  million  would,  v"  fear,  be  far  too 
liberal   an   estinmto   of  the   'iit tie   flock",   the 


"sanctified  in  Christ  Jesus,"  who  "walk  not  after 
the  flesh,  but  after  the  Spirit".  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  a  large  proportion  of  church 
members,  always  numbered  in  the  reckoning,  are 
young  children  and  infants.  Specially  is  this 
the  case  in  the  countries  of  Europe.  In  many  of 
these,  children  are  reckoned  church  members 
from  earliest  infancy. 

But  dark  as  this  picture  appears,  it  is  not  the 
darkest  picture  that  fallen  humanity  presents; 
The  cut  here  given  represents  only  the  present 
living  generations.  When  we  consider  the  fact 
that  century  after  century  of  the  six  thousand 
years  past  has  swept  away  other  vast  multi- 
tudes, nearly  all  of  whom  were  enveloped  in  the 
same  ignorance  and  sin,  how  dark  is  the  scene ! 
Viewed  from  the  popular  standpoint,  it  is  truly 
an  awful  picture.  ** 

■  12.  Tf  Aa*  do  the  various  creeds  of  "Orthodoxy"  teach 
with  respect  to  these  billions  of  heathen  f' 

The  various  creeds  of  today  teach  that  all  of 
these'  billions  of  humanity,  ignorant  of  the  only 
name* under  heaven  by  which  we  must  be  saved, 
are  on  the  straight  road  to  everlasting  torment ; 
and  not  only  so,  but  that  all  of  those  116,000,000 
Protestants,  except,  the  very  few  saints,  are  sure 
of  the  same  fate.  No  wonder,  then,  that  those 
who  believe  such  awful  things  of  Jehovah's 
plans  and  purposes  should  be  zealous  in  for- 
warding nvissionary  enterprises !  The  wonder  is 
that  they  are  not  frenzied  by  it.  Really  to 
believe  thus,  and  to  appreciate  such  conclusions, 
would  rob  life  of  eveiy  pleasure,  and  shroud  in 
gloom  every  bright  prospect  of  nature. 

To  .«!how  that  we  have  not  misstated  "Ortho- 
doxy" on  the  .«uhiect  of  the  fate  of  the  heathen, 
we  quote  from  the  pamphlet — "A  Mute  Appeal, 
on  Behalf  of  Foreign  Missions" — in  which  the 
diagram  was  published.  Its  concluding  sentence 
is,  "Evancrelize  the  mighty  generations  abroad 
— the  one  thousand  million  souls  who  are  dying 
in  Christless  despair  at  the  rate  of  100,000  a 
day".  ,^ 

13.  Hov  hn^  the  Word  of  God.  through  the  Prophet 
Isaiah,  foretold  this  very  condition  of  affairs  and  its 
remedy.' 

But  though  this  is  the  gloomy  outlook  from 
the  standpoint  of  human  creeds,  the  Scriptures 
present  a  brighter  view,  which  it  is  the  purpose 
of  these  pages  to  r»oint  out.  Instructed  by  the 
Word,  we  cannot  believe  that  God's  great  plan 
of  salvation  wa.s  ever  intended  to  be,  or  ever 
^^^ll  be,  such  a  failure.    It  will  be  a  relief  to  the 
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perplexed  child  o€  God  to  notice  that  the  Prophet 
Isaiah  foretells;  this  very  condition  of  things, 
and  its  ren»e<Iy,  saying,  "Behold,  the  darkness 
shall  cover  the  eartlr,  and  groJs  darkness  the 
people ;  bnt  the  Lord  shall  ai-ise  opon  thee,  aiid 
Ivi^  glopy  !«halt  be'  seen  upion'thee. ,  And  the 
gentiles  [heathen]  shall  eonie  to  thy  light," 
(lisaiah  (jO:2,3)  Tn  this  prophecy,  the  gross 
darkness  is  lighted  by  the  bow  of  promise — "The 
gentiles  [the  nations  of  earth  in  general]  shall 
coine  to  thy  light". 

14.  FTnre  the  rontinned  rfrt/i- «(?*>•  and  mwry  af  th* 
votJd  been  a  myximj  to  worlilhj  men  as  well  a»  to  thu 
church* 

Xot  only  have  the  continued  misery  and  dark- 
ness of  the  world,  and  the  slow  progress  of 
truth,  been  a  mystery  "to  the  church,  bat  the 
world  itself  has  known  and  felt  its  condition. 
Like  that  which  enveloped  Egjpt,  it  has  l)een  a 
darkness  that  could  lie  felt.  In  evidence  of  this, 
note  the  spirit  of  the  following  lines,  clipped 
from  a  Philadelphia  .iouriial.  The  doubt  and 
gloom,  intensified  by  the  clasliing  creeds  of  the 
various  schools. .  had  not  yet  been  dispelled 
from  the  writer's  .mind  by  the  rays  of  divine 
truth  direct  from  the  Word  of  God: 

"Life !  ^rivat  mystery !    Who  shall  say 
-\Vhat  ii<v<l  hath  Go<l  of  .thi.<  poor  clay? 
Formed  by  His  hand  with  potent  skill — 
Mind,  matter,  soul  and  stuhhom  will ; 
Bom  hut  to  die:  snre  destiny — death. 
Then  where,  oh!  where  this  fleeting  breath? 
Not  <»\t'  of  all  the  coicitl'^s.s  throng, 
Who  live.!  and  died  and  >uffered  lonjr. 
Returns  ro  ti-ll  the  iirri'at  ilesi<;ii — 
.■       That  future,  which  is  yours  and  mine. 
We  plead,  0  C'od  !  for  s<ime  new  ray 
Of  li;;ht  for  griiidani-e  on  our  way  ; 
Rased  uot  <ni  faith,  but  clearer  sight, 
Dispdlinj:  these  <lark  olouds  of  niglit: 
This  <loul>t,  this  dn-ad.  this  trembling  fear; 
This' tl'.oiigHt  that  mars  onr  l><essings  here. 
This  resrh'-is  mind,  with  Imliler  <way, 
Uejett-  rhf  ("i.ig'i.a-:  >>f  The  ilay 
Taught  '\v  Janiug  Mi-ts  <»iid  sfhtn^ls. 
To  f'^rt'T  ii-a-oii  « irh  their  lules. 
We  -<i-k  to  know  Thet>  as  thou  art — 
Our  place  with  Thee — and  then  the  part 
We  [ilay  in  this  .-tu|H'n<l»us  plan, 
f'rcaror  Infinite,  and  man. 
Lift  up  this  veil-ohsi  uring  -ight ; 
(oniniand  again,  'li^t  there  be  light!' 
Reveal  this  secret  of  Thy  throne; 
We  searc-h  in  darkness  the- unknowTj," 


To  (his  we  reply: 

L>ife'«  uu:«ale4l  mystery  sood  shall  say 
What  joy  hath  God  in  this  poor  clay, 
]r\>rBMd  by  Hia  haud  with  potent  ^kill, 
Stamped' with  HI*  image — misd  aud  will; 
Born  uot  to^e — aaecoudbirth 
Succeed  the  seotence,  "'earth  to  earth". 
For  One  of  all  the  mighty  ho«^ 
Who  Ifved  and  died  and  sfuff^red  most, 
Arwe^  and  piW^  God's  great  design — 
That  future,  therefore,  yours  and  mine. 
Hia  Word  dueIo«e«  thia  aev  ray 
Of  li^t,  for'gui<lan«e  on  our  way; 
.  Baaed  now  o»4Bitftr  .Wt  «Hre  **  sight, 
:    Dispelling  ^eie  darit  cloiuIfo£ii^(hC:       - 

The  doubt,  thedread,  thgtrernhHupfcar, 
-    Thip  thonghti*- tfiat  marred  our  W*<«ngi«.here.  . 
Now,  Lord,  these  mm<H^wiM>»fiiNder  sway 
•  Bejects  the  dogmaa  of  tod*y}    "■  ', 
Taught  by  jarring  sects  and  school*. : 
Fettering  reason  with  their  nd«>». 
Hay  seek,  and  inowThttkM  tkoH  art. 
Our  place  with  Thee,  and  tK^  die  part 
We  play  iu  thin  stupendottt  pian* 
Creator  Infinite,  and  man. 
Uplifts  the  veil,  revealing  quite 
To  thoisc  who  walk  \i\  heavenV  light 
The  glorioiui  iny.<tt?ry  of  Hia  throne  <^ 

Hi<iden  from  ageii,  now.  made  known. 

Such  a  blessing  is  now  coming  to, the  world 
through  the  unfolding  of  the  divine  pni-po.^e  and 
the  op>ening  of  the  divine  Word,  of  which  bless- 
ing and  revealing  this  study,  we-  trust,  i.s  a  part. 
(To  he  continued  in  our  next  issu") 


Recognizes  the  Silver  Trumpet 

Sonora.  ifexico,  September  15, 1920. 
^[r  Editor: — I  ■wish  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion for  your  magazine,  as  far  as  I  know  the 
only  reliablf  publication  issuo<V  today.  Your 
two  articles  on  Mexico  were  especially  intere^^t- 
ing  to  me.  Thfst-  articles  were  verified  to  the 
If'ttiT  by  Mexicans  well  informed  on  the  subject 
and  their  truth  is  evi«lcnt  to  all  aetjuainted  with 
this  country.  It  seems  almost  mysterious  how 
so  luuch  condensed  information  could  be  eol- 
lectetl  at  this  time  and  be  reliable. 

DuDUSY  B.  Gold. 
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Golden  Opportunity 

*'The  Finished  Mystery:"  Nearly  everyone  knows  something  about  this  famous 
work  which  explains  every  verse  of  the  Bible  propheci.is  of  Eevelation  and  Ezekiel 
and  which  throws  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  conditions  now  prevalent  in  the  world. 


This  book  was  made  doubly  famous  by  the  fact 
that  its  publishers,  seven  Christian  men,  were 
each  sentenced  to  eighty  years  imprisonment 
under  the  so-called  Espionage  Act.  Later  they 
were  released,  their  judgments  being  reversed. 


It  was  not  the  object  of  this  work  to  interfere 
with  the  Government;  for  it  was  written  before 
this  country  entered  the  war.  Its  object  was 
and  is  to  explain  prophecies  which  bear  on  the 
troublous  affairs  of  this  present  hour. 


"Millions  Now  Living  Will  Never  Die:"   This  is  the  marrow  of  the  message  of  hope  now 
due  to  a  war-weary  and  revolution-racked  world.     Everlasting  human   life  on  a  perfect  earth! 


A  most  serious  proclnmtiticm  built  f>i\  Bible  fivofs. 
as  Mbtinilniicly  set  forth  on  the  pages  of  this 
renmrk:ible  little  worl? :  showins  that  we  are  even 
now  Ilvinjr  in  the  end  of  the  age.  anil  in  the  "rime 
of   trouble,    such    as    was    not    since    there    was    a 


natloQ."  spoten  of  by  Jesu.s  in  liis  ffrent  prophecy 
of  Matthew  24.  There  tlie  Master  saitl :  "If  those 
days  were  not  shortene<U  there  would  be  no  flesh 
save<l" — implying  that  ^some  would. live  through  the 
trouble  and  never  die. 
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"Talking  with  the  Dead:"  N'>t   spiritist  propagnndn,  but  tells  what 

tlie  Bible  says  Mliout  these  ooniniunications    from    the   un.seen    world. 
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Kansas  Industrial  Relations  Court 


DURING  the  coal  strike  of  last  winter  the 
people  of  Kansas  were  without  coal  in 
zero  weather;  and  in  desperation  Governor 
Allen  called  the  lesislatnre  in  special  session. 
January  fiftli,  to  deal  with  the  euiergency.  At 
that  time  the  citizens  in  some  parts  of  the 
state  were  cutting  dowii  their  sliade  trees  for 
fuel,  in  order  to  keep  the  women  and  the  children 
from  freezing. 

In  the  interim,  while  the  legislation  was  in 
preparation,  tho  mines  of  the  state  were  manned 
for  three  weeks  by  volunteer  workers  who  pro- 
duced a  quantity  of  much  needed  coal,  albeit  at 
an  expense  to  the  state  estimated  at  two  hundred 
doUars  per  ton  for  the  supply  produced.  This  is 
safficient  evidence  that  the  working  of  mines  by 
volunteers  is  not  practical,  and  tliat  soime  lietter 
way  to  keep  the  mines  working  should  be  devised. 

The  Kansas  T,e<]:i5lature  tackled  the  prol)lem 
and,  using  New  Zealand  and  Australian  laws  as 
models,  succeeded  in  a  very  brief  time  in  bring- 
ing forth  a  law  which  is  a  novelty  in  America, 
in  that  it  is  the  first  law  ever  passed  in  this 
land  compeHiiig  employes  and  employers  to 
submit  their  differences  to  a  tribunal  for  adjudi- 
cation. The  law  was  passed  on  January  tiventv- 
fifth. 

The  indu'strii's  rovevf-d  liy  the  law  are  tlif 
mawyfacture  and  [>rHparation  of  food,  tlie  niaiiu- 
factu??  of  clotliin,!^.  the  niiiiin;?  or  production  of 
fuel,  the  traiisfiortatioii  of  tliese  corinnodities, 
and  all  public  utilities,  sui-h  as  water,  iras  ami 
electi'ic  plants.  Tlie  Court  may  intervene  iti  any 
industrial  cojitruvirsy,  eitlier  on  its  own  initia- 
tive, or  that  oT  the  eiuiiluyers  or  of  tlie  employes 
or  of  a  "comiiiittee  of  ten  citizens  or  of  the 
attorney  general  of  the  state. 

The  Court  can  summon  all  interested  parties 
before  it  and  make  such  orders,  pending  investi- 


gation of  the  condition  of  the  workers,  as  ar 
to  the  public  interest.  It  has  the  power  to  settle 
and  adjust  all  controversies  affecting  working 
and  living  conditions,  hours  of  labor  and  wages. 
It  grants  the  right  of  collective  bargaining  and 
the  right  to  choose  one's  own  field  of  labor. 

The  Court  has  the  power  to  establish  or  to 
change  working  and  living  conditions,  hoars  of 
labor,  rules  and  practices,  and  a  reasonable 
mininmm  wage  or  standard  of  wages.  Striking 
is  absolutely  forbidden.  Persons  can  quit  ^vo^k. 
indi'i'idually  but  must  not  infllience  others  to 
quit.   Picketing  is  made  unlawful. 

Any  person  violating  any  order  of  the  Court 
may  be  punished  by  $1,000  fine  br  one  year  in 
the  county  jail ;  but  officers  of  lalx)r  unions  who 
call  strikes  are  liable  to  So.OOO  fine  or  two  years 
in  the  penitentiary.  Lock-outs  are  forbidden, 
e.Ncept  by  order  of  the  Conrt.  This  provision 
makes  it  the  only  law  ever  passed  in  America 
which  requires  the  manager  of  an  industry  to 
get  permission  from  anybody  before  he  can 
close  his  plant. 

First  Effects  of  the  Law 

WITH  the  |ir)\ver  of  the  state  behind  it,  the 
first  effect  of  the  law,  was,  of  course,  to 
put  the  mines  into  full  operation  and  to  increase 
the  proihiction  of  coal.  Tt  is  claimed  that  seven 
hundred  '.v.cn  took  advantage  of  the  law  and 
appeared  before  the  Court  to  request  an  adjust- 
nient  of  mievanies.  A  ]irovis'on  of  the  law  does 
away  with  court  fees,  and  without  any  expense 
a  wofkiiiarrs  case  may  l)e  appealed  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  state,  and  is  given 
priority. 

The  Court  was  able  at  once  to  correct  an 
abuse,  a  species  of  thievery  which  had  been 
practiced  by  the  coalmining  companies  and  of 
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which  the  men  Justly  complained.  If  a  liiiner 
wanted  to  draw  lialf  of  his  pay  ahead  of  time 
the  coiupanies  had  l)een  charging  ten  percent 
interest.  The  Conrt  reduced  this  to  fifteen  cents 
in  each  case,  thus  correcting  a  great  wrong. 

Governor  Allen  was  naturally  very  enthusi- 
astic about  thi.s  law,  and  has  been  reconunending 
it  to  legislative  bodies  and  to  connnereial  and 
manufacturing  asf;ooiations  everywhere,  inchid- 
irig  the  Republican  National  Convention.  He  has 
boasted  that  the  bill  has  teeth,  and  this  is 
■probably  true.  One  of  the  questions  at  issue 
jast  now,  however,  is  whether  "teeth"  and  a 
gatling  g\\n  policy  are  better  in  the  long  run,  or 
whether  the  old  American  idea  of  fair  play  and 
honest  dealing  is  best,  after  all. 

WTiile  it  is  true  that  many  chambers  of 
commerce,  and  "big  business"  in  general,  have 
stamped  the  Industrial  Court  with  their 
approval,  yet  there  are  other  men  of  ability 
and  infliieuee  who  have  misgivings,  and  the 
law  has  been  denounced  by  some  economists,  by 
the  governors  of  some  states  and  by  some  who 
are  held  in  great  esteem  as  statemen.  Mr. 
Herbert  Hoover,  at  one  time  world  food  admin- 
istrator, has  said  of  the-  new  Industrial  Court 
that  its  summary  actions  "may  both  stifle  a 
delicate  adjustment  of  industrial  processes  and 
cause  serious  conflict  over  human  rights". 

On  May  28,  while  elated  with  the  first  flush 
of  victory,  Governor  Allen  came  on  to  Xew  York 
in  a  special  train  and  debated  the  value  of  his 
new  law  with  Samuel  Gonipers,  President  of  the 
American  Federation  of  J^abor.  The  del)ate  was 
held  in  Carnegie  Hall.  In  the  deliate  Governor 
Allen  shoAved  himself  an  able  logician,  and 
asked  his  capable  antagonist  three  questions 
Avliicli  have  been  widely  published  since  the 
debate  and  which,  at  the  moment,  Mr.  Gompers 
found  it  hard  to  answer.    The  questions  wore: 

1.  Wlien  a  dispute  between  capital  aii<I  leTbor 
brings  on  a  strike  atfecting  tli(>  production  or 
<!istribution  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  thus 
threateiiittg  the  public  peace  and  impairing  tiu; 
public  health,  lias  the  public  any  rights  in  bueh 
a  contriiversy,  or  is  it  a  private  war  between 
i-apital  and  labor?  2.  If  you  (Mi-.  (Jonipers) 
answer  this,  question  in  tlie  affirmative,  how 
would  you  ^rotf^ct  the  rights  of  the  public  1 
3.  And.  in  aAlitiou,  let  him  define  for  us,  if  he 
■vnll,  who  had  the  divine  right  to  forbid  the 
switchmen  to  .«trike  in  their  outlaw  strike — 
who  controls    this    divine  right  to  quit  work? 


Who  is  the  Public? 

GovEP.xoR  Allen's  cpest ions,  and  the  attempts 
to  answer  them  with  fairness  to  all,  have 
thrown  umch  light  on  the  question  of  who  and 
what  the  jjublic  is,  and  what  are  its  real  and  its 
fancied  rights.  Kansas  has  H  percent  of  popu- 
lation made  up  of  employers  and  5i  percent  of 
employes,  and  the  conclusion  has  been  jumped 
at  that  the  remaining  1)3  percent  constitute  a 
public  that  is  really  not  a  party  at  all  to  any 
controversy  which  may  arise  between  miners 
and  mine  owners. 

But  a  more  critical  examination  of  tiiis  cpies- 
tion  narrows  us  down  to  the  fact  that  the  public  • 
is  made  up  of  workers  of  some  kind,  and  that 
if  there  are  any  of  the  public  who  do  not  work, 
and  who  are  not  interested  in  the  living  con- 
ditions of  those  who  do  work,  then  they  may  as 
well  be  eliminated  from  the  discussion. 

The  wives,  the  children,  the  brothers,  the 
sisters  of  workers,  and  their  fellow  workers  and 
their  families  in  other  trades  have  a  real  interest 
in  the  living  condition,  of  miners,  although  it  i.s 
true  that  educated  as  they  are  by  employer 
o■^\^led  newspapers  (Li  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation) they  sometimes  give  no  thought  to  that 
subject  until  they  are  without  coal  in  the  midst 
of  zero  weather,  and  then,  perhai)s,  the  thotights 
are  only  of  anger  that  the  miners  .«hould  have 
as  little  regard  for  their  comforts  as  they  havo 
shown  for  tlie  miners"  own  comforts. 

This  presents  a  new  ai*peet  to  the  strike,  or  one 
generally-  nut  seen.  Xo  person  can  claim  rights 
without  aeknowledfring' responsibilities.  If  we 
<laini  the  riirht  to  have  coal  we  nmst  acknowl- 
I'dge  the  rpsponsiiiility  to  see  to  it  .that  the  miner 
.irets  a  fair  deal.  In  every  strike  the  workers 
A\  lio  are  not  directly  involved  in  the  struggle, 
tlnit  is't(j  say  the  public,  by  whatever  incon- 
veniences they  nnty  have  to  suffer,  are  helping 
to  bear  their  pro))er  ri'sponsibility  for  failure  to 
s^-..'  that  economic  justice  has  been  i)rovided  for 
ufher  workers. 

Mr.  Goiup»-rs,  witli  hfs  long  experience  in  such 
matters,  saw  tliis  point:  for  in  his  public  answer 
to  (rovernor  Allen,  published  after  the  debate, 
he  said: 

"The  piihlie  ha.<  no  rights  which  are  f-iiperior  to  tlie 
Tiiilei-'s  rifxht  to  live  ami  to  his  ii,irht  to  delend  hirrifolf 
.n^rair.st  upprf-ssioii.  Kvpiy  strike  tor  the  improvcnipnt  in 
th<'  .YMulitioii  and  it.Tiiilai(l>  of  thosf>  (>nfra!rp<i  in  irdiisfry 
has  iti  reJlei  aiui  intlneiice  for  the'upJift  of  all.'* 
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Did  we  e%-er  think  of  that  before?  Did  wo 
ever  seriou.^ly  reflect  that  ^ve  ought  to  as  zealous 
in  the  cause  of  labor  when  it  is  uuJerpaid  as  we 
are  in  oxir  own  behalf  when  a  strike  shuts  off 
the  necessities  of  life '?  Did  we  ever  stop  to  think 
that  -workers  do  not  bring  on  the  sufferings 
which  are  incident  to  strikes,  and  in  which  they 
themselves  suffer  most  of  all,  unless  they  are 
forced  to  do  so  by  intolerable  conditions? 
'  These  observations  help  us  to  see  how  the 
interests  of  all  are  bound,  up  together  and  that 
the  gatliiig-gnn  method  of  adjusting  diflficulties 
of  this  nature  can  never  succeed.  No  majority 
of  the  people  can  have  rights  which  impose  upon 
a  minority  of  the  people  intolerable  conditions. 
The  claims  of  justice  can  not  be  righteously 
fulfilled  as  affecting  the  -whole  public  if  at  the 
same  time  these  claims  are  denied  to  any  part 
of  the  public. 

i  Xow  coming  to  the  Governor's  ne-w  IsLvr  we 
can  see  the  necessity,  if  it  is  to  be  a  success, 
that  it  must  be  administered  by  men  of  the 
highest  character,  men  whose  sense  of  justice  is 
unusually  keen,  for  these  men  are  assumed  to 
represent  all  the  people  in  their  efforts  to  see 
that  justice  is  done  to  each  and  every  one  of 
its  component  parts — surely  a  large  order. 
\  One  can  see  that  whatever  rights  the  people 
as  a  -whole  have  to  the  enforced  service  of 
miners,  or  other  -workers,  they  have  the  same 
rights  to  the  services  of  the  highest-paid  and 
most  capable  men  in  their  midst,  and  the  ability 
to  compel  an  employer  to  continue  to  pay  out 
money  to  -workers  once  employed  is  as  real  as 
the  ability'  to  compel  -workers  to  continue  work- 
ing for  certain  employers.  The  Governor's  new 
law  is  a  step  toward  socialism. 

Objections  to  the  Law 

IMMEDIATELY  after  the  Kansas  law  was 
passed,  the  niovenieut  spread  to  other  states, 
Illinois,  Colorado,  Wyoming,  Nebraska,  New 
York  and  Ma.«sachusetts:  and  there  will  evi- 
dentlH-^be  an  attempt  to  make  such  legislation 
gpTieral. "  But  can  we  be  certain  that  tlic 
temporary  .success  of  this  Court  is  any  anu;nry 
that  it  will  prove  to  be  a  permanent  rt'medy  ? 
Until  now  the  wliole  pitiiTlc.  sitting  in  tho 
Court  of  ■'Pulilie  Opinion,  have  been  passing 
upon  niattys  of  this  nature,  and  if  tlie  Tiews- 
papors  would  but  do  their  duty  and  toll  all  the 
facts,  and  not  suppress  tht>  facts  favoralile  to 
the  miners,  our  opinion  is  that  this  informal 


Court  would  still  1)e  better  for  the  settlement  of- 
tlifese  issues  than  any  t'oruial  Court  that  could  l)o 
appointed  by  a  Governor.  If  there  is  to  l>e  such 
an  Industrial  Court  then  it  should  be  elected  by 
the  people  as  a  whole,  and  not  appointed. 

The  living  conditions  of  the  miners  are  not 
good.  Their  work  is  very  irregular,  as  pre- 
viously shown  in  The  Golden  Age,  and  the 
report  of  the  President's  Commission  has  shown 
that  for  two  years  they  have  been  working  for 
a  wage  thirty  percent  below  the  level  of  bare 
subsistence.  AMien  the  mines  are  workiirg,  which 
is  a  poor  percentage  of  the  total,  time  they 
slioold  be  working,  they  are  overcrowded  with 
men  and  have  insiifficient  cars  to  enable  these 
men  to  make  a  linng  -wage. 

Offsetting  the  condition  of  the  miners  is  the 
fact  that  in  1917  all  the  bitmninoas  coal  mines 
east  of  the  Mississippi  Eiver  made  an  average 
profit  of  100%  to  150%  on  the  invested  capital. 
This  profit  was  less  in  1918,  but  eveu  these  large 
profits  -were  still  enjoyed  by  about  one-fifth  of 
the  total  number  of  mine?. 

The  Industrial  Court  will  be  liable  to  estab- 
lish precedents  which  wnll  make  it  increasingly 
difficult  for  the  workers  to  progress  in  the 
direction  of  better  wages  or  greater  control  of. 
the  industries  by  which  they  live.  Indeed,  some 
students  believe  that  by  the  delays  which  will 
intervene  before  revisions  of  rewards  may  be 
obtained  this  law  may  be  the  means  of  bringing 
about  the  verj'  unrest  it  is  supi)osed  to  allay. 

The  Right  to  Strike 

THE  newspapers  of  the  country  are  mostly 
owned  by  wealthy  men,  and  the  uniform 
impression  they  convey  with  reference  to  almost 
every  strike  is  that  the  men  who  have  quit 
work  as- a  protest  against  their  low  pay  or 
excessive  hours  of  labor,  or  other  unsatisfactory 
conditions,  are  a  band  of  assassins,  highwaj'men 
that  nmst  be  quickly  cowed  by  the  display  of 
force.  This  is  not  true;  and  ^Ir.  Gompers  ha.s 
truthfnlh*  said  in  this  connection  that  "'Ameri- 
can workmen,  through  organization  and  protest, 
through  tlie  shikp.  liavp  paid  hack  to  America 
in  fitness  for  citizenship  a  thousandfold  for  the 
sufferings  strikes  have  ean.sod". 

Surely  tlie  people  as  a  wlinle  do  not  approve 
of  the  employment  of  children  in  mines  and  in 
factories  or  of  the  sweatshop  in  which,  in  order 
to  oxi.st,  whole  families  for  a  mere  pittance  work 
sixtoon    hours  a  day  in  the  most    unsanitary 
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conditions.  It  was  the  strike  that  measurably 
put  an  end  to  r'uch  conditions  as  this  in  America, 
and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  any  Industrial  Court 
would  have  accomplished  the  same  results  much 
more  slowly  aiid  less  thoroughly,  if  at  all. 

It  is  true  that  strikes  are  a  nuisance,  and  that 
the  country  has  had  thousands  of  them  to  try 
its  patience,  yet  the  American  people  would  not 
tolerate  a  condition  such  as  prevails  in  India, 
China  or  Japan,  where  the  workmen  must  accept 
what  is  given  them  and  where  many  are  at  all 
times  on  the  edge  of  starvation.  No  one  will 
deny  that  one  or  two  or  more  himian  beings 
striving  for  a  right  have  more  justice  on  their 
side  than  a  million  other  human  beings  seeking 
to  take  that  right  away.  Moreover,  history  has 
shown  that  the  strike  has  repeatedly  been 
proven  tO'  be  a  measure  necessary  to  public 
progres.s,  as  long  as  the  mainspring  of  business 
is  selfishness. 

In  an  address  to  striking  shoe  workers  of 
Worcester.'  Ma.^^sachusetts,  President  Li})coln 
said:  '•Thank  God,  we  live  in  a  country  where, 
at  the  last  point,  the  workman  may  stop  work". 
The  New  York  Times  says  that  President 
"Wilson  has  also  declared  that  the  right  to  strike 
is  inviolate.  Attorney  General  Palmer,  however, 
admits  and  denies  the  right  in  the  same  breath 
"by  the  following  statement,  issued  October  29, 
1919.  He  said,  "It  does  not  follow  that  every 
strike  is  la^v'ful  merely  because  the  right  to 
strike  is  recognized  to  exist.  Every  case  must 
stand  upon  its  own  bottom  and  be  governed  by 
its  OW71  facts." 

How  about  the  Constitution? 

KANSAS  had  its  birth  in  opposition  to 
slavery,  but  now  it  is  alleged  by  some  of 
its  foes  to  be  the  champion  of  that  condition. 
The  Thirteenth  Amendment  of  the  Constitution 
provides,  "Neither  slavery  nor  involmitary 
.servitude,  except  as  a  punishment  for  crime, 
whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  con- 
victed.'^all  exist  within  the  United  States,  or 
any  place' subject  to  their  jurisdiction"'. 

The  legal  dt^finition  of  ■involuntan'  servi- 
tude" is  "any  control  by  wliicli  the  personal 
service  of  a  hunian  being  is  disposed  of  or 
coerced  fo^  another's  benetit".  The  American 
Federation  ^f  Labor  claims  that  the  Kansas 
Industrial  Court  law  violates  this  constitutional 
right,  and  states  that  the  Federation  will  never 
surrender  its  right  to  strike. 


It  is  tacitly  admitted  by  all  weU-infonned  and 
lionest  people  that,  during  the  war,  the  United 
States  Constitution  was  ignored  and  deliber.  . 
ately  violated  by  the  very  officers  who  had 
])romised  Almighty  God  and  the  American 
l»eople  that  they  would  uphold  it  to  the  letter, 
in  peace  and  in  war.  Conditions  developed  that 
made  the  servants  of  the  people,  sometimes 
mistakenly  called  the  authorities,  feel  that  they 
were  justified  in  overreaching  and  assuming 
prerogatives  never  entrusted  t  o  theiu  by  the 
people  and  therefore  stiU  rightly  in  the  people's 
care. 

Miners  and  others  were  enjoined  from  strifci 
ing  or  were  notified  that  they  must  not  strike, 
and  the  people  were  content  to  let  the  matter 
pass  unchallenged;  but  now  that  the  country  is 
at  peace  the  right  to  do  these  things  is  (Chal- 
lenged. The  right  to  do  these  things  implies 
the  equal  right  to  issue  injunctions  against 
employers,  forbidding  them  to  reduce  wages  or 
to  lock  out  ejuployes,  and  compelling  them  to- 
submit  to  the  workers'  demands.  No  such  rights 
have  ever  been  delegated  by  the  people  to 
anybody. 

The  Industrial  Court  did  not  start  off  in 
Kansas  'w-ithout  a  hitch.  On  its  first  risit  to 
Pittsburg,  the  Kansas  coal  center,  two  thousand 
miners  went  oiit  on  strike  as  a  protest  against 
the  pre.sence  of  the  Court  in  their  mid.st,  and 
remained  out  for  a  week. 

The  leader  of  the  miners,  Alex.  Howat, 
ref\ised  to  testify  before  the  Industrial  Court 
or  to  recognize  it,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  an 
unconstitutional  court.  After  a  week  in  jail  he 
gave  bond,  pending  an  appeal  to  the  Kansas 
Supreme  Court.  WTiile  he  was  locked  up  practi- 
cally all  of  the  coal  miners  of  Kaiisas  left  their 
work.  The  Industrial  Court  took  no  steps  to 
lock  up  the  twelve  thousand  miners  that  thus 
held  it  in  contempt,  but  the  incident  raises  the 
([uestion  whether  it  is  a  good  thing  to  have  a 
Court  in  existence  that  functions  in  this  manner. 

Judge  Underwood,  of  Tulsa,  Oklahoma 
(whether  having  this  incident  particularly  in 
mind  or  not  we  do  not  know),  has  made  the 
statement  tliat  in  his  ju<lginent  the  time  will 
cntne  when  the  golden  rule  will  be  followed  by 
all  men.  and  when  f^ourts  and  lawyers  will  be  a 
thing  of  the  past.  That  is  the  kind  of  doctrine 
The  noLDE^'  AoE  believes  in,  and  it  also  believes 
in  tlie  men  that  do  believe  in  that  kind  of 
doctrine. 
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A  Money-Mad  World 


IF  THE  love  of  money  is  a  root  of  all  kinds 
of  evil,  then  the  tree  of  evil  must  be  growing 
more  rapidly  now  than  ever  before,  for  its  roots 
are  surely  spreading  with  lightning  rajjidity. 

The  actual  money  of  the  world  is  not  so  great. 
K  all  the  enrreney  of  the  world  were  divided 
equally  it  would  give  each  person  only  about 
forty  dollars.  The  greater  part  of  what  passes 
for  money  is  merely  a  printed  acknowledgment 
of  indebtedness.  There  is  a  great  deal  more  of 
this  kind  of  money  afloat  now  than  ever  before. 

Before  the  World  TTar  the  average  indebted- 
ness, the  world  over,  was  about  $26.67 ;  now  it 
is  six  times  as  great.  If  "all  the  money  in  the 
world  were  divided  equally,  and  all  the  debts  in 
the  world  were  divided  equally,  we  would  each 
be  $140  in  debt  until  we  could  sell  some  of  our 
otlier  property  and  turn  it  into  money,  in  ease 
we  happened  to  have  any  to  sell. 

Early  the  other  morning  a  money-mad  milk- 
man passed  the  house.  He  was  driving  slowly, 
and  was  slowly  pouring  off  a  large  part  of  the 
cream  from  the  top  of  each  milk  bottle,  thus 
making  up  little  bottles  of  cream  which  he  would 
sell,  later  in  the  day,  to  the  damage  of  his  em- 
ployer and  his  employer's  customers,  for,  the 
benefit  of  his  own  private  purse. 

An  illustration  of  the  lengths  to  which  people 
■will  go  when  they  are  money-mad  is  afforded  by 
a  circumstance  which  has  been  brought  to  our 
attention.  There  is  a  business  in  New  York  in 
which  two  hundred  fifty  men  and  women  are 
employed.  The  business  has  been  successful 
and  within  a  year  has  accunmlated  a  fund  of 
$225,000  over  and  above  dividends,  interest  and 
surplus.  Two  men,  the  general  manager  and  his 
assistant,  each  in  the  business  over  ten  years, 
and  each  receiving  over  $15,000  a  year  salary, 
came  to  the  president,  representing  all  the  em- 
plo>'^s»^ asked  a  share  in  this  special  fund,  and 
finally  requested  that  a  committee  of  employes- 
be  named  to  run  the  business  in  the  place  of  the 
president  of  tht>  concern.  Seeu^ingly,  every 
person  in  tluU  Imsiness,  from  tiie  president 
down,  wA.-;  m^nev-mad. 

Money  Control  of  Wages 

rpHFi  Anaconda  Mining  Company,  of  Biitte, 
■■-  Montana,  has  the  reputation  of  being  one 
of  the  most  cold-blooded  combinations  of  wealth 


in  the  country.  Living  conditions  in  Butte  are 
very  bad.  The  air  is  so  gas-laden  that  nothing 
green  can  live,  and  the  prices  for  necessities 
are  out  of  proportion  to  the  wages,  $5.75,  paid 
to  the  ore  diggers. 

In  April  the  miners  went  on  a  strike  for  better 
wages  and  picketed  the  works,  a  thing  in  itself 
entirely  lawful,  whatever  may  be  our  views  re- 
garding its  abuse.  In  two  days  from  the  time 
the  picketing  started,  other  employes  of  the 
company,  in  the  guise  of  deputy  sheriffs,  and 
in  the  company  of  their  employers,  shot  down 
twenty  of  these  pickets. 

This  was  done  while  the  sheriff  and  members 
of  the  city  police  force  calmly  looked  on  and  did 
nothing.  Unable  to  face  such  a  combination  of 
wealth  and  power  many  miners  have  left  Butte, 
and  the  company  has,  imported  men  to  take  their 
places,  but  has  probably  not  gained  as  much  as 
it  has  lost,  o^ing  to  the  lesser  efficiency  of  the 
new  men. 

Control  of  Rents  in  New  York 

RENTS  in  New  York  and  vicinity  have  risen 
to  heights  that  are  almost  incredible.  We 
know  of  a  man  who  was  paying  $75  per  month 
rent;  his  landlord  at  one  jump  increased  his 
rent  to  $225  per  month — another  $1.'>0  to  $400. 
Condition?  like  this  are  possible  only  liecause 
there  is  a  shortage  of  homes,  and  investigations 
have  now  disclosed  a  permanent  arrangement  in 
New  Y'ork  for  maintaining  such  a  shortage 
indefinitely.  The  buildings  of  New  York  are 
mainly  of  brick;  nearly  all  the  brick  is  made  in 
yards  located  along  tlie  Hudson  River;  ail  of 
the  manufacturers  of  brick  in  these  yards  sell 
their  product  through  a  dealers'  as.sociation ;  a 
builder  who  is  not  a  member  of  that  association 
caimot  get  any  of  that  Brick,  and  no  man  can 
become  a  member  of  that  association  unless  his 
competitors  admit  him  to  membership.  In  other 
words  the  building  business  of  New  Y'ork  is  in 
control  of  the  men  who  control  the  dealers' 
association.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  persons  who 
are  not  membtrs  of  the  dealers"  association  can 
not  get  ceirjent  either;  for  Hie  cement  tleaiers 
dare  not  antagonize  those  who  now  hold  the 
strings  of  power  that  control  the  building  o])er- 
ations  and  thus  the  rents  of  the  great  city.  We 
shall  discuss  this  whole  housing  question  at 
length  in  onr  next  issue. 
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Control  of  Food  Production 

FOR  more  tlian  a  gpiifratinn  tlio  fariiiors  of 
the  West  have  been  compi'Ued  to  pay  ex- 
tortionate rates  of  liiterept  for  the  money  needed 
to  put  in  their  crop.s.  Fifteen  percent  was  not 
Tincoiunion,  and  much  more  than  this  has  been 
obtained  by  the  familiar  ruse  of  "shavingr"  notes. 

At  length,  after  a  long  battle,  the  farmers 
succeeded  in  securing  legislation  bringing  about 
the  establishment  of  federal  farm  loan  banks,  to 
loan  them  money  at  5  percent  to  oi  percent. 
But  at  once  the  victory  was  spoiled  by  a  suit 
brought  to  test  the  constitutionality  of  the  farm 
loan  bank  act,  the  bonds  of  the  farm  loan  banks 
could  not  be  sold,  and  as  a  result  the  farmers 
are  now  paying  the  same  old  interest  as 
formerly. 

The  bankers  of  the  Farm  Mortgage  Bankers' 
Association  have  now  come  out  with  a  formal 
statement,  to  other  banks  whose  cooperation  they 
court,  claiming  all  the  credit  for  the  operation 
by  -which  the  farmers  have  been  deprived  of  the 
pri'\'ilege  of  borroAx  iiig  money  at  a  reasonable 
rate  of  interest.  Xo  doubt  these  bankers  would 
be  the  first  in  the  land  to  urge  other  people  to 
contribute  their  dollars  or  their  sons  to  be  used 
in  the  defense  of  Ameiican  honor;  but  v,here 
is  their  own  honor,  when  they  know  that  the 
Oovenmient  has  urged  the  farmers  to  plant 
more  crops  and  they  staiul  directly  across  the 
path  by  which  alono  the  farmers  can  provide 
more  food  for  the  people? 

The  ba'ikers  need  to  get  at  it  and  ckii.i  out 
the  hypocrites  that  are  in  their  midst.  Wiicn 
the  Executive  Council  of  tlie  American  Bankers' 
Association  met  for  their  three-day  session  at 
Pinehurst.  X.  C.  in  April,  thfy  discussed  the 
need  for  more  farm  owners,  longer  loase-  frr 
tenants  and  means  for.  stopping  tin-  drift  frr /.i 
the  farm  to  the  city.  Jforeover,  th<>y  list-.i!<'<l 
to  a  message  from  the  Secretary  of  Agviiiilture 
to  the>f^ect  that  there  is  an  increasing  demand 
for  mod  to  feed  the  increasing  population,  and 
tl.at  this  m\ist  be  met  liy  [H(i<hifing  mor^  food 
to  the  acre  and  by  improved  nifthods,  as  I'tlxi"- 
wise  the  cost  of  production  will  increase  niore 
^nd  more.  Bur  how  is  the  fanner  to  produce 
more  and  cft-aper  food,  if  he  is  deprived  by  the 
bankers  of  the  use  of  capital,  at  reasonable 
figures,  which  every  business  requires  if  it  is 
to  iivel 


Control  of  Transportation 

ONE  of  tilt'  meanest  tricks  tliat  are  played 
upon  the  workers  is  played  by  politicians 
who  pretentl  to' be  interested  in  the  lot  of  the 
workers,  so  as  to  take  the  leadership  away  from 
sojiie  man  who  is  really  interested  in  their 
welfare.  They  thus  deceive  the  workers  into  hop- 
itig  for  better  conditions,  kno%\ang  all  the  time 
that  they  have  no  intention  of  aiding  them. 

Everybody  knows  why  goverimient  manage- 
ment of  the  railroads  was  made  out  to  be  a 
failure.  It  was  a  failure  which  was  deliberately 
planned.  The  same  men  were  permitted  to 
operate  the  roads  under  government  manage- 
ineiit  who  had  everything  to  gain  financially, 
and  nothing  to  lose  except  honor,  if  they 
could  succeed  in  proving  to  the  public  that . 
government  ownership  is  a  failure.  How  well 
they  accomplished  their  purpose  you  can  readily 
learn  by  asking  any  railroad  man  to  tell  of  tlie 
instances  that  came  under  his  own  observation 
of  how  operating  costs  were  deliberately  multi- 
plied, and  the  time  of  crews  wasted,  by  the  men 
ivho  recently  secured  the  advance  in  freight  and 
passenger  rates. 

It  is  not  true  that  transportation  lines  cannot 
Iw  operated  successfully  by  the  public,  and  it  is 
not  true  that  higher  than  five-cent  fares  are  a 
necessity  for  the  proper  operation  of  street-car 
lines;  that  were  honestly  built  and  financed.  In 
San  Francisco,  which  has  pul)]ic  ownership  of 
■treet-car  lines,  the  passengers  are  carried  for 
.;  iivc-ccnt  fare,  the  same  as  formerLy:  the  cars 
are  dean,  connnodious  and  comfortable;  and 
tliey  pay  a  handsome  profit  to  the  city. 

Control  of  Legislation 

TH  !•'  wealthy  minority  in  both  Democratic 
Kcpnblican  parties  controls  absolutely  the 
;  .rioiis  of  a  great  majority  in  each  party.  The 
'ool  that  is  used  to  accomplish  this  is  the  press, 
■  liich  has  been  trained  to  yell  "pro-Germanism', 
"•[■>olsh('visni.'"  '"Ananhy,"  every  time  an  i<lea 
adverse  to  their  interests  lifts  its  head.  F>ar 
"l  a  change  for  the  worse  is  made  the  basis  for 
iv  lonstant  pressure  by  the  wealthy  minority — 
one  ])ercent  of  the  population  —  against  the 
undoubted  rights  and  interests  of  the  majority. 
For  six  years  there  has  been  introduced  in 
the  assembly  at  Albany  a  bill  providing  for  an 
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eigtt-honr  dav  for  -women.  Is  this  bill  in  the 
interests  of  tiie  people?  It  is.  Is  it  a  patriotic 
measure?  It  is.  Has  it  the  support  of  the 
"patriots"  at  Albany  that  twice  denied  elected 
representatives  the  seats  to  which  they  had  been 
elected  ?  It  has  not. 

Dnring  this  entire  period  of  si.x  years  this 
bill  in  the  interests  of  humankind  has  not  been 
permitted  to  come  before  the  A.ssembly  for 
discussion.  The  man  who  wonld  bring  up  this 
bill  without  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  party 
boss  beforehand  would  never  see  his  own  bills, 
the  bills  in  wliich  his  personal  constituency  are 
interested,  brought  out  of  committee ;  he  would 
never  be  put  on  any  important  conmiittee,  and 
his  apparent  inaction  would  cause  his  defeat  the 
next  time  he  came  up  for  re-election.  Moreover, 
if  he  should  refuse  to  vote  as  the  boss  wished 
him  to  do,  the  boss  would  very  probably  be  able 
to  control  enough  votes  to  defeat  any  measures 
which  he  de.«ired  to  have  passed. 

Before  be  was  elected  President,  Mr.  Wilson 
made  the  following  statement : 

"The  facts  of  the  situation  amount  to  this:  that  a 
comparatively  small  luinibor  of  men  control  the  raw 
material  of  this  country;  that  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  men  control  the  water  powers  that  can  be 
Tna<le  useful  for  the  economical  production  of  the  energy 
to  drive  our  machinery ;  that  that  same  number  of  men 
largely  control  the  railroads ;  that  by  agreements  handed 
around  among  themselves  they  control  prices,  and  that 
the  same  group  of  men  control  the  larger  credits  of  the 
eountry.  Suppose  you  ^o  to  Wa^^hington  and  try  to  get 
at  your  Government.  Yon  will  always  find  that  while 
you  afe  politely  li.-tened  to,  the  men  really  con.suitcd 
are  the  men  tliat  have  the  hiL'-ge.-t  stake-  -the  big  bankers, 
the  big  mai\ufaotnri-r.-;.  the  big  masters  of  fommerce,  the 
heads  of  railroad*  corpora tions,  and  of  the  steamship 
corporations/' 

Control  of  the  Courts 

IT  WOULD  be  too  much  to  .say  that  money 
controls  the  courts  of  the  United  States:  but 
there  is  no  question  that  it  has  a  larppr  influence 
than^  ought  to  havp.  Who  are  the  wealthy 
profiteers  that  have  jjone  to  .Atlanta,  and  why 
has  the  Department  of  .Tustice  not  shown  the 
enthusia.=ni  in  prnseputina:  cases  of  -this  kind 
that  it  s^owfd  in  the  prosecution  of  politically 
friendless  Bi^)le  students,  seven  of  whom  it  sent 
there  for  twenty  years  each  because  of  a  dis- 
agreement as  to  the  true  nieaiiing  of  a  text  in 
the^  Revelation  of  St.  John! 
Early    in    the    year    thi-   .Attnn  ■    C    1    -ai 


admitted  before  the  .Senate  Connuittee  *Tn 
Agriculture  that  the  packers  had  ch-arly  vio- 
lated both  the  civil  and  the  criminal  provisions 
of  the  Jihernian  Anti-Trust  Law,  but  admitted 
also  that  no  criminal  proceedings  would  be 
brought  against  them. 

Benevolence  such  as  he  did  not  show  toward 
the  Bible  students  that  he  sentenced  to  Atlanta, 
was  manifested  by  Judge  Howe  toward  Felix 
Oouled,  a  wealthy  army  raincoat  contractor. 
This  man  was  con\'icted  October  18,  I9l8,  fit 
defrauding  the  go\eriunent  and  was  sentenced 
to  seven  years  in  the  penitentiary  and  a  fine  of 
$J.0,000,  but  he  was  not  locked  up  and  denied 
bail,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Bible  students.  On 
the  other  hand  he  was  released  on  .$25,000.  bflil; 
and  now,  while  his  ease  is  up  before  the 
Supreme  Court,  he  is  permitted  to  go  to  E\irop*> 
for  three  months  to  undertake  a  large  sale  of 
cotton  to  the  Polish  CJovernment. 

Control  of  Thought 

IT  WAS'  a  great  di.scovery  that  the  men  cf 
greatest  wealth  in  the  United  States — the 
great  financiers — made  when  they  discovered  a- 
plan  to  suppress  thought.  The  greatest  concerns 
in  the  country  are  represented  in  this  plan',  and 
the  plan  is  both  simple  and  sinister. 

Every  clergyman,  editor,  lav^yer,  teacher, 
physician,  lalwr  leader,  merchant  and  ptiblJe 
otfieial  is  supplied  with  carefully  prepared  liter- 
ature, conveying  to  his  mind  jnst  the  kind  ct 
impression  that  Rig  Business  wants  circulated 
abroad  by  these,  the  men  of  influence  in  the 
community. 

Additionally,  the  foreign  press  in  America  is 
to  be  made  over.  It  is  to  he  supplied  with 
American  advertising,  supplies  and  credit,  and 
it  is  to  do  what  its  American  backers  dictate.  If 
there  is  any  attempt  at  open  <liscussion  of 
economic  questions,  the  American  aflvertising 
will  disappear,  the  American  supplies,  including 
the  paper  upon  which  to  print  the  publication, 
A\"ill  be  withheld,  the  .\nierican  credit  will  be 
shut  off.  the  pnper  wtII  die,  and  another  \-ictory 
for  this  particular  brand  of  one-hmidred  jier- 
ci.'iit  Aniericnnism  will  have  been  gained. 

What  Iwitter  plan  etnihl  be  devised  of  stopping 
all  progress  than  to  feed  the  most  influential 
men  in  every  community  with  propaganda  ••al- 
culated  to  poison  their  minds,  and  then  to 
shut  off  the  life  breath  of  the  few  papers  that 
I'o  have  an  outlet  for  public  opinion? 
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MR.  Editor;  In  your  April  nuinher,  page 
49.'»,  unfler  the  heading,  "Finance — Coni- 
iiierce — Transportation,"  I  find  the  followng: 
'  rhf  proposition  is  under  way  in  England,  as 
ill  America,  to  raise  the  railroad  rates  so  as  to 
put  the  railroads  on  a  paying  basis.  Those  who 
use  the  railways,  whether  for  travel  or  for 
merchandise,  should  pay  for  them."  I  presume 
at  least  you  endorse  that  sentiment  or  you 
Avould  not  give  it  a  hearing  in  the  columns  of 
your  publication. 

There  never  was  a  greater  economic  err«r 
promulgated  than  that  the  users  of  a  public 
utility  are  the  only  ones  benefited  by  such 
utility.  The  late  James  J.  Hill  recognized  the 
fact  that  the  presence  of  a  railroad  created  land 
values  second  only  to  the  presence  of  people 
upon  such  land ;  consequently,  the  holders  of 
vacant  land  were  benefited  in  a  greater  c^egree 
liy  .«uch  railroads  than  the  people  who  used 
them.  That  being  the  fact  (and  no  rational 
person  vrill  deny  it),  then  the  burden  of  upkeep 
and  maintenance  should  be  borne  equally  by  all 
■^vlio  are  benefited  by  such  utilities. 

AVithout  population  land  ha."  no  value,  and 
vithout  transportation  you  cannot  have  a  pros- 
perous community.  So,  ta  my  mind,  the 
speculator  who  holds  vacant  land  out  of  use  is 
of  no  value  to  the  community  and  should  ho 
taxed  out  of  existence,  the  same  as  any  other 
nuisance. 

.Tames  J.  Hill  uttered  another  vital  truth 
\\]wxi  he  said:  'l.and  without  labor  is  a  wilder- 
ness, and  labor  without  land  is  a  mob". 

At  least  $3.50,000,000  of  value  has  lieen  creates! 
in  vacant  land  in  Seattle  by  the  street-car  sys- 
tem, and  the  holders  of  such  land  have  never 
been  called  upon  to  pay  one  penny  by  taxation, 
to  extend,  maintain,  and  operate  said  system. 
Our  City  Councilmen  are  back  numbers,  and 
they  a'te^reparino;  to  make  the  users  of  our 
street-cars'  pay  all  the  expense  that  goes  with 
tlie  system,  but  they  let  the  holders  of  vacant 
])roperty,  the  operators  of  the  great  department 
stiires,  and  the  owners  of  the  great  office  !)uild- 
iugs  iu  the  IVusiii^ss  distriets  escape  absolutely. 
ii.)th\x-ithstan^ing  tin-  fat-t  that  they  are  the 
greatest  beneficiaries  of  the  car  system. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  rent  hog  has  boosted 
rents  beyond  the  fiower  of  ciidnrance.  and  that 


increa.<e  also  has  been  passed  on  to  the  ultimate 
consumers,  so  that  the  ordinary  citizen  is  robbed 
of  his  birthright,  and  is  unable  to  provide  the 
necessaries  to  clothe,  shelter,  and  nourish  his 
wife  and  family  properly.  These  questions  are 
up  for  settlement  and  never  wQl  be  settled  untQ 
they  are  settled  right. 

Please  give  this  letter  space,  and  thus  help 
the  people  think  along  correct  economic  lines. 

James  Talked  Plainly  Also 

The  Apostle  James  gave  the  wealthy  men 
of  his  own  times  a  rebuke  in  the  following 
language : 

'"Hearken,  my  beloved  brethren.  Hath  not 
God  chosen  the  poor  of  this  world,  rich  in 
faith,  and  heirs  of  the  kingdom  which  he  hath 
promised  to  them  that  love  him!  But  ye  have 
despised  the  poor.  Do  not  rich  men  oppress 
you,  and  draw  you  before  the  judgment  seats? 
Do  not  they  blaspheme  [misrepresent]  that 
^\"orthv  name  [Christian]  by  which  ve  are 
called  r— James  2:5-7. 

"Go  to  now,  ye  rich  men,  weep  and  howl  for 
your  miseries  that  shall  .come  upon  you.  Your 
riches  are  corrupted.  Ye  have  heaped  treasure 
together  for  the  last  days.  Ye  have  lived  ia 
pleasure  on  the  earth,  and  been  wanton." — Jas. 
5:1-6. 

Exercises  For  Business  Men 

A  Southern  T,umber  Company  has  compiled 
and  ])nbli.«hed  the  following  rules  for  keep- 
ing well  and  keeping  a  sweet'  temper  during 
business  hours: 

Rise  7  a.  m. 

Stand  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  rai.«e  arms 
slowly,  take  deep  breath  aii<l  think  of  the 
month's  bills,  lowering  the  anus  in  attitude  of 
de.*pair.    Do  this  10  times. 

Extend  body  flat  downward  on  floor,  cover 
eyes  with  hands,  kick  heels,  think  of  the  rail- 
rnails  and  Mcep — till  dry. 

Knool. -wriiiE:  Jiaiids,  mtMlitato  upon  radit-als 
and  graan  I-IO  times. 

Collapse  on  floor.  Grovtd  vigorously,  think  of 
the  income  tax  aiid  gnash  your  teeth  as  in  anger. 

Follow  till  exhausted. 

While  cooling  off  try  to  get  a  ntimber  on 
telephone. 
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IN  1797,  by  a  royal  e<Het.  whiJe  Norway  and 
Derunark  wei-e    still   under    one    sovereign, 
there  was  iustit,uted  what  has  proven  to  be  the 

'TJios^  beneficent  law  ever  pronralgated  by  a  king. 
This  is  the  use  of  the  principle  of  conciliation 
procedure,  an  arrangenien't  by  which  the  parties 
to  a  suit  meet  a  special  tribunal  in  private,  with 
or  without  attorneys,  tell  their  stories,  receive 
acrvice  from"  the  judge  as  to  their  right?,  and 
his  advice  as  to  what  would  be  an  equitable 
settlement.  The  plan  met  with  inunediate  and 
permanent  success. 

Every  village  containing  at  least  sixty  fanii- 

'•'lies  constitutes  a  separate  district  of  concilia- 
tion. The- districts  are  pnrposely  made  .<mall  so 
-that  all  the  parties  may  know  one  another.  The 

•very  l>est  rnen  in  the  conmmnity  are  selected  as 
the  peacemakers  or  .jndges  of  these  causes. 
*    The  plaintiff  states  his  ease  in  writing.    A 
fee  of  twenty-five  cents  is  charged  for  issnin? 

•  the'snmmons.  with  fifty  cents  more  if  a  concili- 
ation is  effected.  No  case  can  go  to  a  regular 
court  unless  it  is  accompanied  by  a  certificate 
that  it  has  been  before  the  conciliation  court. 
As  a  general  thing,  la\s'\-ers  are  excluded. 
Parties  who  refuse  to  appear  before  the  concili- 
ation court  must  pay  the  costs  when  the  case 
goes  to  the  regular  court,  even  if  they  win. 

Agreements  of  settlemient  are  recorded  and 
can  be  enforced  the  same  as  final  judgment. 
Nothing  that  is  stated  in  the  conciliation  court 
can  l)e  used  if  the  case  goe55  into  the  regular 
court,  except  that  if  either  of  the  parties  was 
•willing  to  settle  he  receives  a  certificate  to  that 
effect.  From  seventy-five  to  ninety  percent  of 
the  ca.«es  are  peaceably  adjusted  in  these  courts 
of  conciliation.  Any  attempt  to  abolish  them 
would  bring  about  a  revolution. 

In  one  year,  out  of  101.669  cases  submitted 
to  this  court,  conciliation  was  effected  in  81,015 
in.*t§inces,  and  7,866  more  cases  were  suecess- 
fulh-^bitrated  in  the  same  court,  thus  adjust- 
ins  about  nine-tenths  of  the  cases  amicably, 
quickly  and  cheupiy,  without  lof^s  nt"  time  or 
money  and  without  severing  old  ties  of  friend- 
ship and  good  will. 

\ 
Americaa  Conciliation  Courts 

A^T  ATTEMPT  was  made  in  North  Dakota,  in 
.1893,  to  introduce  the  Norway  and  Denmark 
procedure,  but  the  act  permitted  either  of  the 


Norway's   Conciliation   Courts 

parties  to  the  conciliation  to  send  ahother  to 
represent  him  at  the  hearings,  and  made  it 
necessary  that  the  hearings  be  held  before  « 
justice  of  the  peace.  The.se  provisions  weakeoed 
the  effect  of  the  act,  and  when  it  was  snbse^ 
quently  so  modified  as  to  require  attorneys  t» 
represent  the  jwirties  before  conciliatorrs  eoold 
be  called  In,  it  died  an  ignominious  'death.    '■' 

In  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  March,  1913,  the 
ilunicipal  Court  of  Cleveland  opened  a  concilK 
ation  branch  for  causes  involving  not  more  than 
$35.  Proceedings  are  private,  defendants  ahv»y# 
appear  in  response  to  notices  mailed,  agree- 
ments are  always  reached  and  there  are  tto 
appeals.  The  cost  to  litigants  ranges  from  25' 
cents  to  55  cents.  Formerly,  40,000  cases  were 
brought  annually  before  the  justice  courts  ol^ 
Cleveland.  Now  the  conciliation  branch  is  taking 
care  of  more  than  25,000  of  these  and  the  linolt 
has  l)eeii  raised  from  $.35  to  $200. 

Minneapolis    also    has    a    newly    organized 
conciliation    court   in  which  causes    involving, 
not   more  than    $1,000  can  he  tried,  although - 
summary  powerS  of  disposition  are  Iimitedto< 
causes  not  exceeding  $50.  It  is  expressly  provid-^ 
ed  that  satisfaction  of  judgments  may  1»  made 
either  in  a  lump  sum  or  in  installments  in  saehs* 
amounts  and  at  such  times  as  the  judg<e  amy 
deem  just  and  reasonable. 

Of  3.500  cases  thus  far  disposed  of  in  thf 
Minneapolis  Conciliation  Court  1,745  were 
recorded  as  settled  out  of  court.  A  rule  has  beeff  • 
put  into  effect  that  no  single  plaintiff  can  file 
more  than  three  suits  in  any  one  month,  and 
thus  the  flooding  of  the  court  with  the  claims 
of  telephone  companies,  gas  and  electric  com^ 
panics  is  prevented. 


Informal  Courts  of  Equity 

CHICAGO  has  an  informal  court  for  the 
tr>-ing  of  claims  amounting  to  less  than  $S5. 
Contested  cases  are  tried  at  an  average  of 
fifteen  minutes  each.  During  the  first  year  one 
judge  disposed  of  about  1,000  cases  a  month. 
The  limit  has  been  gradually  raised  to  $200, 
and  a  second,  and  then  a  third,  judge  pnt  <»' 
the  calendar.  During  the  first  four  months  of 
1918  these  judges  disposed  of  6.863  cases.  About 
forty  percent  of  all  the  causes  which  go  to  court 
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ill  Chicago  are  for  claims  of  less  than  $200. 
AVhat  is  saved  the  contestants  may  be  jadged 
from  the  fact  tliat  a  jury  trial  in  a  cause 
involving  $300  usually  costs  the  parties  .for 
witness  and  counsel  $75  and  the  public  a  like 
amount. 

.  In  the  State  of  Washington  there  is  now  an 
attomeyless  small  claims  court  in  which  claims 
of  $20  or  less  may  be  tried  and  final  sentence 
obtained  at  once.  Plaintiffs  must  pay  $1.50  to 
enter  suit. 

Another  step  forward  is  that  in  several  states 
the  office  of  Public  Defender  has  been  created, 
to  make  sure  tliat  a  poor  man  accused  of  crime 
is  adequately  defended.  This  is  on  the  true 
theory  that  the  State  has  no  good  interest  in 
merely  seeing  a  man  convicted — an  innocent 
man. 

Conciliation  Versus  Litigation 

ABB  AH  AM  Lincoln's  motto  was 
."Discourage  litigation.  Persuade  your 
neighbors  to  compromise  whenever  you  can. 
Point  out  to  them  how  the  nominal  ■winner  is 
often  the  real. loser,  in  fees,  expenses  and  waste 
of  time."  Compare  these  Arise  and  kindly 
expressions  of  a  great  man  with  the  bare 
fact  that  in  some  cities  of  the  United  States — 
notably  Philadelphia,  though  it  is  doubtless  true 
elsewhere  —  that  there  are  men  who  make  a 
living  by  watching  hospital.^  and  doctor's 
offices  and  getting  powers  of  attorney  from 
persons  who  have  been  injured  in  accidents. 
These  powers  of  attorney  are  subsequently 
auctioned  off  to  lawyers  who  make  a  specialty 
of  handling  such  cases. 

Alex. 'Simpson,  Jr.,  Justice  o£  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Supreme  Court,  is  quoted  in  the  Journal 
of  the  American  Judicature  Society  as  having 
said : 

'"I  happen  to  he  prpsidpnt  of  thp  l)o.ir<I  of  triistees  of 
the  Methodist  Hospital  in  PhiJadelphia  ;  anil  until  that 
l)oard  by  resoUitioii  foiliade  it  there  was  not  an  accident 
ca.<«'  l)ro»i>ht  to  that  institution  that  there  was  not  at 
least  a  dozen -Jawyers  coming  in  to  see  the  injured  man 
and  tryinff  to  got  to  represent  him  on  a  contingent  fee. 
This  is  not  an  exa^'^eration  ;  it  is  au  actual  fact.  " 

But  there  are  staunch  defenders  of  right  in 
the  Bar  Assocjatiqns.  In  NVw  York  city  recently 
a  nriajority  of  thenar  Association  passed  reso- 
lutions expre.«linEf  the  opinion  that  two  of  the 
judges  before  whom  they  practiced  dailv  were 
unworthy  of  renomlnation.    This  had  a  direct 


bearing  upon  the  earning  power  of  these 
lawj-ers,.  and  required  of  them  a  considerable 
degree  of  courage  and  faithfulness  to  right  for 
the  sake  of  right. 

Bolshevism:      By  Xeicton  T.  Harhhom 

EVIDENTLY  the  meaning  of  the  word 
Bolshevism,  as  applied  in  Russia,  is  govern- 
ment solely  by  the  working  class  in  the  interest 
of  the  workiiig  class.  Hence  the  underlying 
principle  of  Bolshevism  is  government  by  a 
class  in  the  interest  of  a  class. 

Some  years  since,  in  London,  in  discussing 
American  polities,  one  of  the  heads  of  the 
greatest  banking  house  in  the  world  said  to 
me:  'Tou  do  not  have  popular  government  in 
the  United  States;  the  people  do  not  rule; 
moi^ey  rules".  The  Xew  York  agent  of  that 
banking  house,  who  was  also  the  agent  of  the 
British  Government  in  the  United  States,  was 
for  fourteen  years  chairman  of  the  national 
committee  of  one  of  the  two  great  political 
parties  which  have  elected  the  president  of  the 
United.  States  for  fifty  years  past. 

Evidently  the  English  baron  afore  mentioned 
Avas  good'  authority  on  the  kind  of  government 
Avhich  we  have  in  the  United  States. 

XoAv  then,  if,  as  before  stated,  Bolshevism  is 
government  by  a  class  in  the  interest  of  a  class, 
and  if  the  English  baron  was  correct  in  his 
analysis  of  our  government,  we  have  had  Bol- 
shevistic government  in  the  United  States  for 
these  many  years :  the  only  difference  between-- 
Russian  Bolshevism  and  American  Bolshevism 
being  that  in  the  United  States  it  governs  in 
the  interest  of  the  capitalistic  or  aristocratic 
class,  while  in  Russia  it  governs  in  the  interest 
of  tlie  working  class. 

Rev.  Dr.  Fisher,  head  of  the  Industrial 
Department  of  the  Inter-Church  World  Move- 
ment, was  sent  to  Russia  by  that  organization 
to  learn  the  facts  in  regard  to  the  Bolshevist 
government.  At  the  Atlantic  City  conference 
he  reported  that  the  Russian  Bolshe\ist  govern- 
ment was  a  sincere  and  successful  effort  by  the 
working  people  of  Russia  to  administrate  the 
government  in  the  interest  of  the  Avorking 
poople.  and  that  if  he  liA-ed  in  Russia  he  woqld 
be  a  Bolshevist.  I  was  at  that  Confetence  as 
the  accredited  repre.sentative  of  a  leading 
American  neAvspaper,  and  I  heard  (and  secured 
a  verbatim  report  of)  Rev.  Dr.  Fisher's  speech. 
But  the  paper  I  represented  refused  to  print 
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the  report,  and  it  did  not  appear  in  any  paper, 
as  tar  as  J  rould  learn.  Ur.  t'ijilu-r  stated  that 
nothing  hut  lies:  appfr-artMl  ni  the  Aiiu-rican  I'ress 
about  liusi-ia:  he  alsi)  >tat<'d  that  Lonifie  was 
a' greater  state.<iiiaii  than  the  British  Premier, 
Lloyd  George,  or  Cleineiieeau,  or  President 
Wilson.  The  celebrated  aphorism  of  the  last, 
"Make  the  world  safe  for  Deniofraey,"  sei-ms  to 
liave  l)een  very  generally  translateil  into  "Make 
the  world  safe  for  Imperialism".  From  sucli  few 
direct  reports  as  we  fiave.  truly  Lenine  seems-- 
to  i»e  about  the  only  one  of  the  world'.*  promi- 
nent statesmen  who  is  making  a  sincere  effort 
to  apph  the  famous  slopran. 
,  Tn  England  ninety  percent  of  the  working 
peepln  are  organized  in  labor  nnioTis;  and  they 
notified  the  English  Premier.  Lloyd  George,  to 
quit  meddling  with  Russia  or  take  the  conse- 
quence.*.  And  he  f|uit. 

The  Inter-r'hurc-h  world  move  seems  to  have 
collapised,  and  possibly  one  reason  for  the 
('ollapse  is  that  Dr.  Fisher  was  telling  the  truth 
to  the  American  working  men- loo  inilustriously 
+0  suit  aristocratic  Bol.-ihevism.  Dr..  Fisher, 
however,  is  not  the  kind  that  lies  downi  at  the 


cr^ok  of  the  whip;  and  we  may  hear  more  ftom 
him. 

The  A  m  e  r  i  e  a  n  press  with  scarcely  an 
exception  (possibly  .  the  Hearst  papers)  is 
controlled  by  big  capitalists  who  are  in  terror 
lest  working-class  Bolshevism  shall  get  control; 
and  their  press  goes  into  spasms  at  the  bare 
thought  of  Conmiunisni.  as  they  call  it. 

Connnunism  may  destroy  the  vital  spirit  of 
industry,  Itut  if  it  can  show  worse  results  than 
have  come  from  ari.-^tocratic  class  communism 
(rule  by  the  few  in  tlie  interest  of  the  few)  in 
tlie  past  few  years,  it  must  indeed  be  a  dreadful 
system.  But  the  fact  is  that  the  Soviet  System 
is. not  real  communism.  However, -we  need  not 
expect  righteous  government  by  either  the 
working  class,  or  the  middle  class,  or  the 
aristocratic  class.  All  of  them  are  hound  to' 
fail  under  the  depraved  conditions  that  obtain. 
The  psychology  of  the  times  is  peculiarly  phe- 
nomenal ;  the  old  social,  political,  economic  and 
religious  world  is  in  its  death  struggle,  and 
the  birth  of  a  new  world  of  surpassing  glory  is- 
about  to  take  place — the  kingdom  of  heaven — 
the  Golden  Age. 


Invention  and  Prophecy ;      By  Frederick  Lardent,  B:B:0.A.,  London 


OXE  reason  why  so  many  wonders  in  our 
midst  are  taken  as  matter  of  course,  is  the 
fact  that  invention  and  improvement  have 
arisen  liy  seenu'tigly  slow  successive  stages.  But 
liad  they  l)eeii  more  suddenly  thrust  upon  the 
human  race  what  an  excitement  would  have  been 
eau.sed ! 

For  instance,  to  change  instantly  as  a  means 
of  transit  from  the  horse  or  the  camel  into  the 
hmg  serpent-like  train,  which  ruslies  and  his-ses 
over  the  surface  of  the  land  at  fifty  miles  an 
hour,  and  within  whi<'h  are  seen  men  quietly 
reading  'T  sleeping,  or  surveying  the  quickly 
passing  landscape,  would  V.r.vc  surely  brought 
fi^rtlj  marked  expressions  of  astonishment. 

Again,  to  see  men  able  to  overcome  the  power 
of  gra\itation  and  to  rise  and  soar  like  a  bird 
high  in  the  air  and  then  quickly  disappear  in 
lie  f ;■  r  distance — in  other  words  to  f^r^e  them, 
as  it  wipre,  /'mount  up  with  wings  as  eagles"' — 
"wonld  l^avp  been  a  marvellous  sight  in  days 
gone  hy. 

Again,  to  come  to  the  ed?e  of  the  glassy  sea 
and  to  ■v\"itnes.s  a  few  men  disappear  in  a  strange" 
looking  craft,  -which  eventually  glides  beneath 


the  waters  like  a  fish;  or  to  hear  the  voice  of 
a  relative  or  of  a  notable  singer  or  the  fuH 
music  of  an  orchestra  proceeding  from  a  box- 
upon  a  table :  or  to  see  a  man  talk  to  his  friend 
who  is  actually  at  a  very  great  distance,  by 
simply  speaking  through  a  small  funnel-like 
contrivance ;  or  to  touch  a  switch  and  find  one's 
vicinity  ilhmiinated  by  a  powerful  light;  or  to 
enter  an  immen.se  vessel,  equipped  with  many 
ronveniences  for  human  comfort  and  pleasure, 
«nd  in  a  short  time  find  one's  self  upon  another 
i-ontinent,  the  other  side  of  the  world — all  these 
,-»iid  many  other  such-like  marvel.s  would  have 
caused  our  friends  of  long  ago  to  think  they 
were  living  in  a  land  of  endless  enchantments. 

Indeed,  the  fairy-fiction  writers  of  the  past 
did  not  conceive  of  such  wonders. 

But  this  is  in  fulfillment  of  prophecy;  the 
"shall*  of  so  many  a  prediction  may  now  be 
turned  into  the  present  tense  —  'kno-tt'ledge 
l\as  increased,'  'many  are  -ninning  to  and  fro,' 
'chariots  are  ra.ging  in  the  streets,'  'they  do 
seem  like  torches'  and  *rnn  like  lightninj^. 
(Xahum  2:3,  4:  Daniel  12:4)  Also  the  "s-vrift, 
beasts"    of    Isaiah    66:20  —  literal,  's-vrayinjf 
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furnace'  as  of  a  train  Ln  rapid  motion — aiv  now 
ru.shiiig  toward  .If rusak'ui. 

Moreover,  we  are  witnesses  to  the  foretold 
"tiuie  of  trouble"  upon  the  nations,  and  the 
increasing  prosperity  of  the  Jews  and  their 
return  to  the  land  of  their  forefathers.  (Romans 
11:2.')  These  prophecies  in  their  fulfillment 
point  to  the  fact  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  an 
entirely  new  dispensation.  Thinking  men  realize, 
too,  that  the  present-day  marvels  are  but  in 
their  infancy.  Forogleani.s  of  greater  wonders 
are  still  reaching  the  ear^^  of  the  public,  and  we 
mav-  rest  assured  that,  when  these  discoveries 
and  inventions  are  all  utilized  for  the  general 
welfare  and  happiness  of  niankind,  the  coming 
age  will  be  superior  in  every  way  to  any  which 
has  been  witnessed  in  the  past. 

What,  then,  if  this  new  age  be  ushered  in  by 
the  roar  of  thimder  ?  ^^^^at  though  mankind  be 
afflicted  by  foreboding  fears?  What  though  the 
many  idols  be  heaved  up  and  dashed  to  a 
thousand  fragments  upon  the  ground  beneath? 
//  day  is  breaking — the  sunlight  of  which  will 
illmnii'.ate  and  bless  the  groaning  millions — 
then  ^\ith  a  clarion  voice  ringing  through  earth 
and  sky  let  us  say — i,et  it  Gome! 
True  are  the  words  of  the  jxiet : 

"We  are  living,  we  are  dwelling, 

In  a  grand  and  awful  time. 

In  an  age  on  ages  telling. 

To  be  living  is  sublime. 
.  Hark!  the  rumbling  in  the  nations, 

Iron  cmmbling  with  the  clay. 

Hark!  what'souiulethi   Tis  creation 

Groaning  for  a  better  day!" 
Xow  there  is  one  of  these  foregleanis  before 
the  notice  of  the  writer:  A  London  newspaper 
i<peak.s  of  a  new  age — a  ru])l>er  age — or  the  agi' 
of  silence,  to  be  made  possible  by  the  discovery 
of  a  Manchester  chemist. 

One  niirht.  working  alone  in  the  solitude  of 
his  laboratory,  Mr.  S.  J.  Peachy,  one  of  the 
lecturers  of  the  ^lanchester  College  of  Tech- 
nologyToiscovered  that  it  is  possible  to  vidcanize 
rublier  swiftly  and  perfectly  by  means  of  two 
i-heap  ,2'a.-ies  at  n  mo'c  fractinn  of  tin*  cost  of 
existiii.u'  iirocesses.  The  whole  arraiig''nn'tit  is 
.«o  slp.iple\^  tlnjt  any  luiskllli/d  person  cinild 
maniiiulate^it  aVter  a  fi-w  hours  instruction.  The 
discovery  lias  since  ))^M>ll  fnlli.\\i'<l  up  with  grv>at 
perseverance  and  assiduity,  ami  it  is  now 
recognized  by  the  ruMx-r  I'xpcrts  that  the 
Peachy  process  will  he  useful  in  dozens  of  ways 


in  the  manufacture  of  such  commodities  and 
necessities  as  boots,  clothing,  paving,  floor 
covering,  upholstery,  tiles — in  fact  the  whole 
waterproof  industry  will  undergo  a  change 
revolutionary  in  character. 

Truly  what  a  welcome  change  is  here  sug- 
gested, for  we  all — especially  those  amid  the 
traffic  and  bustle  of  town  life  —  realize  more 
or  less  the  terrors  underlying  the  nerve-racking 
noises  of  the  present  time.  Bible  students  are 
also  among  those  who  view  this  and  similar 
discoveries  with  favor;  for  they  verily  believe 
that  a  certain  amount  of  quietude,  especially 
amid  the  surroundings  of  delightful  nature, 
induces  a  calm,  restful,  meditative  spirit,  a 
mental  concentration  so  essential  for  the  exer- 
cise of  the  higher  impulses.  This  they  believe 
will  be  a  necessary  adjunct  to  humanity  in  the 
Oolden  Age. 

The  prophet  Isaiah  also  tells  of  an  age  of 
quietude — "In  returning  and  rest  shall  ye  be 
saved,  in  quietness  and  confidence  shall  be  your 
strength".  Again,  '"The  work  of  righteousness 
shall  be  peace  and  the  effect  of  righteousness 
quietness  and  assurance  forever;  my  people 
shall  dwell  in  a  peaceable  habitation  and  in 
quiet  resting  places". — Isaiah  30:15;  32:17,18. 
So  much  for  this  point  of  view.  And  now 
comes  still  another  foregleam  which  we  may 
terra  the  'world's  wireless  concert'.  To  explain 
this  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  the  words 
of  the  Italian,  Aldo  Cassuto,  whose  voice  was 
flung  nine  hundred  miles  away,  from  Lonxlon 
to  Rome.  He  says:  "Speaking  to  somebody  who 
is  nearly  a  thousand  miles  away,  with  nothing 
between  us  but  ether,  is  a  strange  sensation.  The 
men  who  are  listening  to  me  are  people  I  know. 
Some  of  them  are  very  good  friends,  and  I  can 
imagine  I  see  their  faces  bearing  the  marks  of 
an.\iety  for  the  success  of  the  coming  miracle. 
I  throw  my  voice  into  the  mouthpiece,  and  I 
tell  them  that  I  am  the  friend  they  know,  that 
they  should  recognize  my  voice,  that  I  am  very 
glad  to  talk  with  them.  But  I  cannot  have  an 
answer  from  them.  The  wireless  stations  in 
Riiiiie  are  not  i)o\verful  ptionirh  to  transmit  the 
voice  to  such  a  distance.  They  are  condemned 
to  h«-  dumb:  I  am  condemned  to  be  dnaf.  Will 
they  hear  me'  I  must  confess  I  did  not  feel 
•  juite  sure  of  it  until  T  saw  the  wireles.-i  telegram 
of  my  editor  at  Rome,  announcing  that  the 
message  sot  througii  all  right." 

This  recalls  another  remarkable  incident  in 
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a  LonrloTi  government  building,  when  in  the 
prest'tice  of  some  nifc-nihfrs  of  E^arliaincnt  a 
colonel  entered  into  conversation  with  some  air 
men  who  were  travelling  miles  away  at  great 
speed  in  their  machines.    The  voices  of  the  air 

men,  including  one  of  their  songs,  were  heard 
distinctly  by  the  honorary  gentlemen,  who  were 
all  keenly  interested  in  the  experiment.  As 
a  further  proof  ot'  the  bona-fideness  of  the 
niesHages  sent  and  received,  the  airmen  were 
a.sked  to  assemble  in  the  evening  at  a  certain 
place  to  dine,  which  was  accordingly  verbally 
accepted  and  fulfilled. 

Wliat  a  marvelous  foregleam  of  the  (Jolden 
.',;<e  this  news  becomes  I  Even  at  its  birth  we 
£.1-0  astonished,  and  we  can  well  foresee  that 
■r..*  Hoou  as  such  lines  of  communication  are 
pc?rfectly  established,  two  or  more  indi\'iduals 
a  thou.sand  miles  apart  will  be  able  to  converse 
and  reach  a  decision.    And  what  a  gi-eat  con- 

'Veuience  this  may  be  for  those  grand  worthies 
vhen  they  rise  from  their  sleeping  condition — 
Abraham,  Isaac,  .faci>i\  Josej)h,  Mose.^,  Joshua, 
David  and  such  like — who,  as  representatives 
of  Jesus  C'hri.«t  and  His  bride  the  "'little  flock", 
v.ill  be  the  visibk'  repre;  entatives  in  the  glorious 
kingdom  to  be  establi.-hcd  world-wide.     ^ 

Tims  the  handicap  6t  distance  will  be  largely 
mitigated;,  for  ii  David  happened  to  be  in 
Lonrkm,  Joseph  in  Aew  York,  and  Abraham 
and  others  in/Jeru:<alem,  thuughts  and  reflec- 
tions over  any  given  matter  could  be  communi- 
cated one  to  another  innnediately,  amf  oneness 
of  v-iewpoint  maintained.  Thus— 'TTc  sendeth 
forth  his  commandment  upon  the  earth,  and 
his  word  runneth  swiftly."  (P.sa.  147:1-"))  "The 
glory  of  the  Lord  shall  be  revealed  and  all  flesh 
shall  see  it  togethepv." — Isaiah  40:5. 

With  such  inventions  befori'  ns,  cora-dinating 
as  they  do  with  the  fulfillniei\t  of  prophecy 
and  the  Bible  time-features,  ^^■hat  reveipntial 
stn<lent  can  doubt  that  w«.'  are  living  in  the  very 
dawn t- of  the  (Jolden  Ag>'  which  is  so  hpantifully 
pictunJftin  the  Divine  Word?  The  majority  of 
the  people  are  blind  to  this  op.eat  fact.  Indeed, 
is  it  not  again  fon-tuM  by  the  same  Daniel — 
lieloved  of  God — that  'tliH  wis.>  diily  will  under- 
stand. xoVe  of  t\K  wicki-<l  shall  understand"? 
—Daniel  1^:10. 

At  the  present  time  the  wise  in  the  Dord's 
sight  see  men  struggling  on  and  on.  many  of 
them  selfishly  grasping  the  heiicRts  of  each 
new  invention  as  some  new  toy  for  personal 


aggrandizement,  while  many  are  using  other 
'•otltrivances  in  the  shape  of  the  merciless 
instruments  of  destructioii  on  their  fellows  for 
selfish  ends.  But  when  the  storm  now  bursting 
upon  the  human  race  with  such  relentless  fniy 
and,  thank  God!  never  to  be  repeated,  is  over, 
tlien  mankind  will  have  learned  somewhat  of 
that  needed  lesson,  'The  fear  [reverence]  of 
the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdon?.  (Psalm 
111:10)  Chastened,  distressed,  and  hniiibled  to 
the  dust  they  will  perceive  that  no  real  lasting 
progress  toward  happiness  and  life  is  possible 
unless  there  is  restored  this  disposition  as  the- 
basic  principle. 

"The  fear  of  the  Lord"  will  then  become  d 
veritable  "fountain  of  life",  and  each  heart,  in 
consecpipnce,  will  gradually  become  righteous. 
They  will  then  learn  to  know  God,  and  this 
knowledge  will  cause  their  hearts  to  pulsate 
with  increasing  affection,  and  the  more  so  as 
they  realize  the  unutterable  goodness  of  God 
displayed  in  providing  in  His  p^an  and  purpose 
"a  ransom  for  all"  through  the  sacrifice  of  the 
man  Christ  Jesus,  the  oidy  begotten  Son  of 
God.  And  when  in  the  ilillentiial  day  mankind 
^vill  see  the  results  of  the  Atoning  Sacrifice — 
how  that,  in  consequence,  all  those  who  have 
died  in  Adam  will  awaken  by  power  divine  and 
be  given  a  fair  opportunity  to  come  back  into 
complete  harmony  with  God  —  then  they  will 
realize  that  the  "love  of  God  is  broader  than  the 
measure  of  man's  mind".  Then  the  wonderful 
science  of  human  ingenuity  will  be  of  practical, 
wholesome  utility  in  every  homestead,  as  andfer 
the  auspices  of  the  best  of  governments  nothing 
will  be  allowed  for  another's  detriment  and 
this  will  mean  general  conifort,  pleasure  and 
edification. 

Then  the  precious  reservofr  of  blessing  from 
the  dear  Lord's  hand  will  flow  freely— a  con- 
genial climate,  dependable  seasons,  fertility  of 
soil,  and  more  important  still,  His  spirit  will 
be  poured  on  all  flesh.  Thus  gradually  mental, 
moral  and  physical  health  will  be  restored. 
Pain,  fear,  headache,  heartache  and  sorrow  will 
vanish  like  mists  before  the  sunrise;  and  the 
last  enemy  to  bo  dostroyi'd  will  be  death.  No 
wonder  we  are  told  through  the  beloved  Apostle 
.Tolm  that  every  creature  who  will  choose  the 
vvay  of  wisdom,  love  and  life  will  say  with 
gratitude:  "Blessing  and  honor  and  glory  and 
power  be  unto  Him  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne, 
and  unto  the  Lamb  forever  and  forever". 
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Blasting  Out  Stumps:    Uij  c.e.  Ragun 


HAVING  in  my  first  article  told  ho^v  to  make 
primers  and  wliat  kind  of  dynamite  to  use 
for  stump  blasting,  I  will  now  try  to  describe 
the  best  way  to  make  and  load  the  holes  for 
removing  stumps,  and  in  my  next  I  will  take  up 
the  simpler  subjects  of  boulder-breaking  and 
subsoiling- 

There  are  two  classes  of  stumps  to  be  con- 
sidered, viz.,  tap-rooted  and  lateral  or  spreading 
rooted;  and  an  entirely  different  method  of  pro- 
cedure must  be  adopted  in  each  case. 

The  tap-rooted  stumps  have  one  large  root 
running  straight  down  into  the  earth  for  a  con- 
siderable distance,  and  the  idea  is  to  remove 
this  root  to  a  depth  that  will  permit  cultivation 
without  interference;  and  two  or  three  feet  is 
none  too  deep. 

In  order  to  find  out  just  what  your  stump 
is  like  belQw  the  surface,  yon  must  feel  the  roots 
out  in  some  way:  and  for  this  purpose  a  probe 
of  three-eights  inch  steel,  four  feet  long  is  about 
right.  Buy  five>  feet  of  steel;  and  when  your 
handle  is  turned  on,  your  probe  will  be  alrout 
four  feet  in  length.  Sharpen  to  a  pencil  point. 
By  using  this  to  probe  about  your  stumps  you 
can  tell  to  a  nicety  the  kind  of  roots  that  hold 
the  stvmips,  and  how  and  where  they  are  located. 

Having  found  that  your  stump  is  a  tap-rooted 
one,  remove  a  few  shovelf nils  of  earth  from  one 
side  of  stump  so  a.s  to  expose  top  of  main  root. 
Now  with  auger  bore  a  hole  not  less  than  li 
inches  in  diameter  (2  iiiclies  i.s  l)ettcr),  slanting 
the  hole  downward  at  an  an2;le  that  will  bring 
the  point  of  your  hole  about  tliree-fourths 
through  the  root  when  you  are  down  the  desired 
depth.  Having  oorUi{)leted  the  hole  and  prepared 
your  primer,  you  are  now  ready  to  load  the 
liole  for  blasting. 

For  a  stump  one  foot  througii  at  the  cut,  use 
about  one  and  one-half  sticks  of  1|  by  8  inch 
dynainite,  40  percent  strength  for  load.  Take 
whole  ^ek  and  with  a  sharp  knife  slit  same 
lengthwise  in  two  or  thri'o  idaci's.  heins:  snn^ 
to  cut  whole  length  of  stick  cacli  time.  Xow  slip 
slit  stick  into  hole  and  with  a  wooden  tamping 
stick  (an  old  r.ake  or  fork  handle  cut  off  square 
on  the  en(I  is  d  very  good  one)  press,  iiot  ram, 
tightly  inttrhole.  Then  using  the  half  cartridge 
for  your  primer  place  it  on  top  of  the  stick 
already  in  hole  and  set  the  primer  by  pressing 


down  gently  with  the  tannnng  stick.  Do  not 
slit  the  primer. 

Now  throw  a  little  fine  dirt  into  hole  and 
press  down  gently  with  tamper,  continuing  this 
lentil  you  are  four  inches  from  d>"namite,  when 
you  can  ram  tamping  solidly:  and  the  better 
your  hole  is  tamped  the  better  results  you"  ■will 
get.  Damp  clay  makes  an  excellent  tamping; 
but  almost  any  damp  earth  can  be  used  to  ad- 
vantage. When  tamping  is  completed,  throw 
back  the  earth  around  top  of  root  and  tread  it 
firmly  into  place. 

Be  very  careful  when  loading  not  to  cut-,  kink 
or  bruise  the  fuse,  as  this  will  make  trouble  for 
you.  Now  split  the  end  of  fuse  protruding  from 
top  of  hole,  light  and  retire  rapidly;  and  soon 
you  will  have  one  less  stiimp  on  your  farm  to 
vex  and  annoy  you. 

For  stumps  larger  than  one  foot  through  at 
the  cut,  use  one  more  stick  of  dynamite  for  each 
six  inches  extra  at  cut  until  you  are  up  to  thirty 
inches,  and  above  this  use  two  sticks  extra  each 
six  inches.  These  rules  apply  to  sound  stumps 
on  heavy  soils  which  have  been  cut  long  enough 
for  the  small  fibrous  roots  to  be  rotted  off.  For 
green  stumps  increase  loads  about  one-third 
over  and  above  table.  If  tap  roots  are  hollow, 
do  not  try  to  blast  with  fuse  but  wait  awhile 
and  r  ^-ill  tell  you  how  to  do  it  electrically. 

When  blasting  lateral-rooted  stumps,  first 
find  which  side  of  stump  has  the  heaviest  roots 
and  where  they  are  located.  Having  done  this, 
start  your  hole  on  opposite  side  of  stump,  out 
from  stump  about  two  feet,  and  x)unch  hole  at 
an  angle  that  will  bring  the  point  of  your  hole 
somewhat  past  centre  of  stump  and  looking 
toward  heaviest  roots  when  about  two  feet  and 
a  half  or  three  feet  deep. 

For  a  stump  one  foot  in  diameter  at  cut  use 
about  three  sticks  of  1  Jljy  S  inch  dynamite,  40 
percent  strength.  For  stumps  larger  than  this, 
use  one  more  cartridge  for  each  extra  six  inches 
at  cut  up  to  t\\'o  feet,  and  thiMi  use  two  more,  or 
say  .«evpn  sti^'ks  for  a  thirty-inch  stump.  Don't 
try  anything  larirer  witli  one  liole.  as  it  will  not 
be  profitable.  For  smaller  stumps  you  must 
experiment  a  little  to  get  the  right  load,  but  if 
it  i.s  necessary  to  blow  a  stump  at  all,  I  never 
use  less  tlian  two  sticks  or  one  pound  under  it. 
Some  of  the  booklets  issued  by.  powder  com- 
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panies  advise  li;2;hter  lrtatl.=!  tlian  I  advocate.  I>iit 
I  have  found  liy  liard  e.\[H'i-ieiu-e  that  tlu>  ahnvc 
charges  are  none  too  lieavy  for  sound  stumps 
on  heavy  soil.  But  if  bhjwing  green  stwiips  or 
working  in  light  soil  you  had  better  increase 
the  load  one-third. 

If  stumps  are  quite  rotten  and  hollow,  clean 
rubbish  out  of  center  and  tamp  full  of  earth 
before  loading.  Do  not  lighten  up  much  on  the 
charge:  for  hollow  stuiups  come  hard.  The 
directions  I  have  given-  you  for  loading  apply 
in  all  cases  except  when  holes  are  wet  or  muddy. 
In  such  cases  thoroughly  soap,  or  giease  your 
fuse  with  leaf  tallow,  being  sure  to  fill  it  in 
"well  around  cap  where  it  crimps  onto  fuse.  Do 
not  u>ie  any  light  grease  or  oils  for  this  purpose, 
as  they  will  penetrate  fuse  and  cause  hangfires 
or  misfires;  and  if  holes  are  not  to  be  fired  at 
once  do  not  load  wet  holes  with  fuse.  If  a  shot 
does  not  explode  in  due  time  it  is  called  a  hang- 
fire,  and  if  it  does  rtot  e.\plode  at  all  it  is  a 
misfire ;  and  both  these  are  caused  by  damaged, 
kinked  or  broken  fuse,  or  ))y  grease,  oil  or 
dampness  penetrating  to  the  train  of  powder 
contained  in  fuse,  and  retarding  or  extinguish- 
ing the  spark  traveling  in  it.  ^Vhen  a  liole  hangs 
fire,  do  not  be  in  a  liurry  to  investigate  imless 
yon  are  tired  of  life. 

Never  go  near  a  shot  that  fails  to  explode 
for  at  least  one  hour,  and  it  is  better  to  leave 
it  alone  over  night  if  possible.  I  will  tell  you 
how  to  handle  a  misfire  later  on.  Xow  a  few 
general  suggestions  and  this  article  is  ended. 

Be  careful  with  your  dynamite  and  supplies 
for  blasting.  Don't  get  excited  if  pvcvything 
does  not  work  together  just  right:  and.  if  far 
enough  away  from  buildings  to  insure  safety, 
do  not  1)e  afraid  to  load  your  first  holes  heavy 
enough  to  do  the  trick  the  first  time:  for  if  you 
fail  to  destroy  your  stump  the  first  shot,  vou 
have  a  hard  problem,  as  the  dirt  is  so  loosened 
by  the  fir.st  shot  as  to  make  the  placing  of  a 
secopd  one  almost  an  impossibility,  Tf  stumps 
are  lirtiken  up  and  tlirown  too  nnich.  and  if 
large  holes  are  left  in  the  ground,  yon  are 
loading  too  heavily.  Boih^Ii  and  maple  stumps 
come  out  prett>-  well:  elm  and  hir-kor^-  arc 
tougher,  n,Hd  bass\\oo<l  and  pine  arc  very  liar<l. 

After  lightiivg  your  fuse,  run  in  such  a  direc- 
tion that  ^en  you  turn  to  watch  the  blast  you 
will  have  the  sun  at  your  I)ack  and  not  in  your 
eyes.  Do  not  watch  the  stump,  but  look  up  into 
the  air  and  watch  flying  pieces ;  and  do  not  be 


in  a.  liurry  to  rush  back  as  sometimes  a  piece 
is  thrown  high  in  air  and  remains  there  several 
seconds.  If  you  hurry  you  may  get  back  in  time 
to  meet  it,  with  disastrous  resiUts;  and  at  very 
least,  if  you  inhale  the  smoke  you  will  have  a 
headache.  Therefore  do  not  hurry  back,  but 
wait  a  minute  or  two. 

If  you  wish  to  light  several  holes  at  one  time, 
stick  a  wad  of  cotton-batting  soaked  in  gasoline 
OH  the  split  end  of  each  fuse  and  light  ■with  a 
torch,  or  simply  split  fuse  and  touch  with  hot 
iron.  I  prefer  the  latter  method.  Count  your 
holes  as  you  light  them,  and  also  count  them  as 
they  explode  so  as  to  make  no  mistake  as  to 
whether  or  not  all  went  off.  . 

As  to  tools,  you  will  need  the  probe  before 
mentioned,  and  for  boring  tap-roots  yon  will 
need  a  two-inch'  auger  on  which  \-ou  must  have 
welded  a  .^hank  long  enough  to  lengthen  the 
hole  out  to  about  four  feet.  On  one  end  of  shank 
there  must  be  an  eye  through  which  to  pass  the 
handle.  If  you  nse  an  anger  for  dirt  holes,  you 
can  use  this  same  one:  or  you  can  make  one 
specially  for  dirt  by  using  an  old  two-inch  wood  . 
auger,  and  saving  your  good  one  for  boring 
roots. 

If  you  wish  to  punch  holes,  yon  can  nse  a 
common  crowbar  if  you  have  only  a  few  holes 
to  make;  if  you  have  many  holes  you  will  find 
a  T  bar  about  the  thing.  For, this  take  a  piece 
of  IJ  inch  pipe,  and  weld  a  piece  of  1^  inch 
octagon  steel  into  it  at  one  end,  and  sharpen 
the  steel  to  a  pencil  point.  On  to  the  other  end 
.of  pipe  screw  a  IJ  inch  T  and  into  each  side 
of  this  screw  a  piece  'of  1^  inch  pipe  about  six 
or  eight  inches  long,  and  yonr  bar  is  complete. 
By  keeping  a  little  water  ahead  of  bar  in  hole, 
you  can.  punch  holes  rapidly  in  almost  any  soil, 
but  you  will  he  spattered  somewhat.  A  good 
way  is  to  punch  as  far  as  you  can  handily,  and 
tlien  finish  hole  with  auger,  Now  a  long  spoon 
(made  by  any  blacksmith)  to  remove  any  loose 
dirt  from  hole,  and  yonr  outfit  is  complete. 

The  whole  thin!i  will  cost  about  $10.00,  oni' 
lialf  this  being  iietMlod  for  a  wood  ansror.  Now 
go  ahead,  and  reinember  that  the  suggestions 
as  to  joadins.  etc.  nrc  to  give  you  an  idea  of 
how  to  start.  Watch  results  of  first  shots,  and 
incrpasc  or  ilecrease  your  charges  as  necessary. 
Use  your  head,  and  remeniljer  that  stump-blast- 
ing is  your  hardost  proposition.  Ronlder  break- 
ing and  snbsoiling  are  easier,  and  I  shall  troat 
on  them  next, 
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Castile    Soap  :      By  Dr.  W.  C.  Temple 


THE  Revision  Committee  of  the  U.  S. 
Pharmacopceia  meets  this  year  to  make 
such  changes  in  that  august  volmne  as  experi- 
ence in  medicine  and  pharmacy  of  the  past 
,  decade  seems  to  indicate.  Members  of  medical, 
pharmaceutical  and  related  bodies  are  invited 
/to  make  such  suggestions  on  improvements  as 
they  have  found  to  be  of  practical  value.  In 
this  connection,  E.  V.  Kyser,  in  a  paper  read 
at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  American 
rharmaceutical  Association,  suggests  that 
dlive  oil  be  replaced  by  other  oils  in  the 
manufacture  of  both  hard  and  soft  soaps.  He 
pays :  "The  purpose  for  -which  a  soap  is  to 
lie  used  should  determine  its  composition. 
The  ingredients  used  in  the  soaps  of  the 
Pharmacoprcia  and  the  methods  of  manufacture 
(lirected  are  not  economical  to  \ise  and  do  not 
produce  the  liest  finished  products." 

The  official  soap  of  the  I'.  S.  Pliarmacopcpia, 
familiarly  known  as  "castile  soa]),"  is  made 
from  olive  oil  and  sodium  hydroxide.  The  term 
ca.'tile  soap,  -whieh  sigiiifies  a  pure  olive  oil 
soap,  means  very  little  today;  for  this  once 
highly  recommended  soap  has  been  replaced 
by  other  soaps  which  are  superior  in  quality 
and  which  can  he  produced  more  economically. 
AVhile  olive  oil  1*3  a  non-drying  oil,  it  is  com- 
posed of  a  large  proportion  of  unsaturated 
glycerides,  as  evidenced  by  its  high  iodine 
value,  which  is  undesirable  for  soap-making^ 
purposes.  Olive  oil  soap,  as  well  as  other  soaps 
made  from  unsaturated  oils, readily  decDUiposes, 
and  quickly  becomes  rancid.  In  the  manufacture 
of  soaps  for  the  toilet,  the  use  of  corn,  cotton 
seed,  so.ja,  peanut  or  any  other  oils  of  low  titer 
and  high  iodine  value  is  objectionable;  for  tho 
resultant  stiaps  become  rancid  very  reaflily. 
Yet  olive  oil,  which  is  similar  in  chemical 
composition  to  the  oils  named,  is  used  and 
recognized  by  the  Pharmacopfria. 

This  preference  for  olive  oil  soap  no  donbt 
originally  arnsc  I'roni  the  fact  that  olive  oil 
was  the  only  oil  suitahlp  for  soap  niakini,'  which 
was  oliti*iinaWe.  in  suitable  quality  and  quantity, 
when  tli^  niaiuifacturt-  of  soap  was  in  its  in- 
fancy. A'fter  the  industry  was  established,  this 
l>refereufe  was,  of  course,  fostered  by  interested 
manufacturers  for  their  own  profit.  Tlie  general 
pul)ric  has  long  since  been  won  away  from  the 


preference  for  olive  oil  soap,  by  the  substitution 
of  other  and  better  soaps.  But  the  conservatism 
of  the  Pharmacopceia  makers  has  prevented 
any  change  in  this  authority.  Olive  oil  soap.? 
are  neither  chemically  nor  physically  adapted 
for  general  use.  They  have  a  disagreeable  odor, 
are  unsightly  in  appearance,  do  not  produce  a 
good  lather,  and  have  less  value  as  detergents 
than  soaps  made  from  other  oils  and  fats. 
Moreover,  they  are  generally  made  by  the  semi- 
boiling  method,  which  at  times  fails  to  insure 
complete  saponification.  ,This  process  is  ako 
opttn  to  the  objection  that  any  impurities  present 
in  olive  oil  are  retained  in  the  finished  soap. 
Olive  oil  soap  also  contains  a  high  proportion 
of  water,  tlie  Pharhiacopieia  allowing  thirty-six 
lierccnt  of  moisture  in  the  soap  in  bars,  and 
ten  percent  in  the  powdered  soap. 

The  r.  S.  Pharmacopceia  is  the  only  place 
where  olive  soap  (castile  soap)  is  given  the 
prercrence.  In  aff  the  purchases  of  soap  made 
by  the  United  States  Government,  State  and. 
Municipal  Govermiients,  except  in  the  cases 
wlieie  tlie  U.  S.  P.  soap  is  named,  the  specifica- 
tions stipulate  that  the  soap  shall  be  a  milled 
soap,  with  eighty  percent  tallow  and  twenty 
percent  cocoanut  oil  as  a  base. 

The  Barrier  of  Disease 

ACCORDIXG  to  Dr.  Hugh  S.  Curaming, 
-^^  burgeon  General  of  the  United  States 
J'ublie  Health  Service,  disease  and  famine  are 
torniing  an  effective  barrier  to  a  resumption 
of  normal  world  trade.  His  report,  after  two 
years  study,  on  the  ground,  of  conditions  in 
Europe  and  Asia,  throws  light  on  the  situation. 
Tlie  people  of  the  world  have,  on  account  of 
suppression  of  the  news  by  the  press  little  idea 
of  the  havoc  being  wrought  by  disease.  The 
man-power  of  the  world  is  woefully  short.  War 
casualties  account  for  some  of  tiiis.  but  influenza 
killed  off  more  than  war  did.  Hardly  a  spot  on 
the  face  of  the  globe  escaped  the  ravages  of 
this  pestilence.  \\'ar  and  disease  are  responsible 
tor  an  enormous  shortage  in  labor.  Further- 
more, the  production  of  large  quantities  of  raw 
materials  and  foods  in  Asia  and  in  central  and 
eastern  Europe  is  reduced  by  the  direct  and 
indirect  effects  of  the  epidemic  diseases  now 
sweeping  these  countries. 
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Complete  statistics  are  not  available  for  the 
snfferiiig  countries;  but  as  tiie  effects  there  are 
many  times  those  of  disease  in  this  country, 
American  statistics  will  do  for  comparison. 
Here,  for  each  person  gainfully  employed  there 
is  a  normal  loss  each  year  from  sickness  of  nine 
days  away  from  work.  Most  of  this  is  prevent- 
able. In  1918  290,000  died  from  pneumonia, 
each  case  representing  12o  days  of  sickness. 
Ty{)hoid  killed  13,000,  each  losing  450  to  500 
days  from  work.  Tuberculosis  cost  the  patient 
500  sick  da^-s,  and  there  were  150,000  deaths 
from  this  disease.  The  number  of  days'  work 
lost  through  these  diseases  was: 

Pneumonia 36,250,000 

Tj-phoid   6,175,000 

Tuberculosis   75,000,000 

Malaria 42,000,000 

.  Total 159,000,000 

Malaria  is  added  to  the  loss-producing 
diseases;  for  while  seldom  fatal,  each  of  the 
7,000,000  estimated  cases  of  malarial  fever 
causes  a  six-day  stoppage  of  work,  besides  a 
general  lowering  of  efficiency  for  weeks.  If 
malaria  were  eradicated  from  the  South,  and 
other  preventable  diseases  prevented  through- 
out the  nation,  the  increased  efficiency  in  man 
power  would  far  more  than  offset  any  losses 
experienced  from  war  and  influenza. 

In  a  number  of  Old  World  countries,  pro- 
duction has  ceased,  or  become  inadequate  as  a 
result  of  disease.  Since  the  war  —  which 
militarists  and  the  clergy  heralded  as  such  a 
boon  to  mankind — large  fertile  areas  have  not 
been  cultivated  for  several  years,  and  industries 
are  idle  or  partly  so. 

The  world  is  also  facing  an  extensive  spread 
of  pestilential  diseases,  although  these  diseases 
could  be  controlled  through  proper  treatment, 
if  effective  aid  could  be  rendered  in  the  areas 
afBictefb--Typhus  fever  is  spread  by  the  body 
louse:  bubonic  plague  by  the  flea-infested  rat: 
malarial  fever  by  the  mosqviito.  Knrmc^b  is 
known  to  yireverit  sncb  diseases  from  becoming 
a  se^iou^i  siuerjace,  wherever  the  knowledge 
can  be  apinied.''  Xevertlu'less  the  disea.*es  are 
spreading  "i-apidly  and  creating  enormous 
economic  losses,  to  say  nothing  of  the  suffering 
and  distress. 

In  tropical  countries  malaria  is  much  more 


prevalent  than  in  the  South,  and  is  more  deadly, 
in  some  of  the  West  Indies  causing  twenty 
percent  of  the  deaths.  The  work  at  Panama 
and  elsewhere  has  demonstrated  how  completely 
malaria  can  be  controlled  by  properly  conducted 
sanitary  operations. 

In  the  Philippines  a  survey  convinced  experts 
that  the  efficiency  of  labor  might  be  increased 
thirty  percent  by  the  eradication  of  the  hook- 
worm disease,  a  condition  fairly  indicative  of  a 
similar  state  of  affairs  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  This  disease  is  spread  by  an  improper  . 
disposal  of  hmnan  e.\creta,  and  can  be  controlled 
and  eradicated,  if  health  officers  are  well  ip- 
ported  in  their  work. 

In  1917  in  India  there  died  from  various 
preventable  diseases: 

Cholera 267,002 

Smallpox  62,277 

Plague   437,036  i 

Fevers 4,555,221.  ' 

Total 5,321,536 

The  doctors  hope  that  under  the  League  of 
Nations  a  vast  economic  saving  may  be  accom- 
plished  by  a  joint  attack  from  the  nations  of 
the  world  upon  the  sources  of  disease.  Perhaps 
there  might.  But  if  the  League  is  not  more  suc- 
cessful in  preventing  nations  from  mtiking  vax 
on  one  another  than  it  is — one  of  the  chief  aims 
of  the  proposition — there  is  not  much  hope  of  a 
successful  attack  upon  the  germ  armies  of  the 
world. 

Dr.  Camming  says  that  there  is  another  and 
more  important  reason  why  this  world  disease 
situation  concerns  the  United  State*.  We  must 
be  constantly  alert  to  prevent  some  of  these 
highly  conununicable  diseases  reaching  this 
country.  The  tj'phus  fever  that  is  raging  in 
Asia  and  eastern  Europe  is  filtering  through 
into  western  Europe.  It  will  require  the  exer- 
cise of  every  precaution  to  prevent  it  from 
becomiiinf  epidemic  in  some  of  the  European 
nations.  If  this  .«liould  occur,  it  would  be  a 
gigantic  task  to  keep  the  typhus  from  reaching 
the  United  States, 

Even  more  dangerous,  because  more  infec- 
tious, is  the  spread  of  bulionic  plague  from  one 
European  port  to  atiother.  During  the  past  few 
years  the  plag\je  gradually  invaded  one  Medi- 
terranean port  after  another,  so  that  at  present 
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there  is  probably  no  important  port  in  that  sea 
%vhich  dot-s  not  Uailuu'  plague  iufectidn.  This 
is  regarilt'd  by  tlie  medical  traternity  as  a  very 
serious  situation,  in  view  of  the  gi'eat  increase 
in  commerce  which  the  United  States  will  soon 
be  carrying  on  with  all  the  European  ports. 

The  defense  of  the  United  States  against 
the  world  pestilence  situation  consists  of  the 
regwlar  quarantine  officials  at  the  various  ports 
'  of  entry  into  the  country,  and  a  number  of  ex- 
perienced quarantine  officers  in  various  points 
in  Europe,  who  maintain  a  close  watch  on  all 
important  diseases  anil  keep  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service  poste«l. 

The  pestilence  danger  confronting  the  nations 
is  directly  attributahk-  to  the  World  War  and 
to  the  individuals  and  classes  that  plun;a:ed  the 
nation?  into  the  war — tin-  kings,  kaisers  and 
nobles,  the  militarists,  the  concerns  that  sought 
to  make  money  out  of  war.  the  profiteers,  and 
the  wardoviiig  clergy  of  all  countries  who,  had 
they  stood  like  a  rock  against  war  instead  of 
urging  it  on.  might  have  prevented  the  deep 
misery  and  the  further  distress  and  trouble 
that  att<'nd  the  stP!)s  of  a  world  now  on  the 
brink  of  inmieasurable  disaster. 

However,  the  Great  Healer  is  at  hand  and 
shortly  will  heal  the  wounds  of  w-ar,  pestilence 
and  trouble :  for  the  Golden  Age  is  about  to 
open  under  the  hand  of  Christ,  the  Great 
Physician.  God  has  known  all  along  what  men 
have  l)e('ii  doing,  and  has  permitted  the  evil,  in 
order  to  bring  in  on  a  sounder  foundation  the 
l)etter  times  to  come,  as  it  written,  "Come,  and 
let  us  return  unto  the  Lord:  for  he  hath  torn, 
and  he  will  heal  ns:  he  hath  smitten,  and  he 
will  bind  us  vip". — Hosea  6:1. 

Dried  Fruits  and  Their  Use 

TX  THESK  timr^s  of  H.  C.  L.  no  housewife 
-■-  need  be  without  fruit  at  any  season  of  the 
year.  If  fresh  fruits  ar»'  not  attainable,  dried 
fruits" "tagn  lie  ha<]  and  used  instead.  Pure,  im- 
adultf'rated.  nnsnlplinicd.  and  otherwise  not 
mistrcat'-d.  diifd  fruits  ar^  every  bit  as  wlioly- 
?ome  as  frt-sli  fruits,  if  projii-rly  prt-pared.  Tn 
dried  fruits  nothing  i)ur  the  water  lias  bt-en  lost. 
The  indispVnsiilile  organic  snlts  remain. 

All  drie<^«frnits  should  be  thoroughly  washed 
in  several  waters,  then  placed  in  cold  water  to 
soak  over  night.  Tlie  water  in  which  the^  fruit 
has  been  soaked  should  be  used  in  cooking  the 


iruit.  'ilie  best  way  to  cook  dried  fruit  is  t<r 
luru  tiio  soaked  fruit  and  tlie  water  in  which 
It  has  soaked  into  a  saucepan,  bring  the  water 
to  the  Ixiiling  point,  and  tiicu  set  it  aside  to 
simmer  gently  untU  (U)ne.  Tiien  lift  out  th« 
fruit  with  a  skinmier.  Boil  tlown  the  liquid  and 
pour  over  the  fruit.  tSugar  is  not  really  neces- 
sary; but  then,  of  course,  tastes  differ. 

r I  aae  Jt-'lli/ 

Soak  one-half  cup  of  gelatine  iti  nne-half  cup 
of  cold  water.  Pour  two  cups  of  boiling  water 
(ui  one-third  pound  of  prunes.  Let  them  soak 
a  little  while,  and  then'  wash  and  cook.  When 
tender,  remove  the  stones  and  chop  the  prunes; 
To  the  juice  formed  add  enough  boiling  water 
to  make  two  cups.  Add  this  liquid  to  the  gelatine 
with  two-thirds  cup  sugar  and  om^  orange  cut 
up.  When  thoroughly  niixofl,  put  in  the  prunes  - 
and  oranges.   Serve  with  whipped  cream. 

Pra-ic  Piidrliiir). 

So;ik  a  pound  of  ]irunes,  stew  and  remove  the. 
stones;  then  nmsh.  To  one  cupful  of  the  prune 
pulp  a<ld  one  cup  of  sweet  cream,  yolk  of  one 
egg.  and  one  cup  of  sugar.  Mix  thoroughly.  Line 
a  puflding  dish  with  graham  bread-cmmbs, 
cover  with  a  layer  of  prune  pxtlp.  Continue 
until  the  material  is  used  up,  dot  with  butter 
and  bake  one  hour.  Beat  the  white  of  egg  to  a 
stiff  froth  and  sweeten;  and  ju-st  before  the 
piid<ling  is  done,  put  on  the  meringue  and  let 
it  brown  slightly. 

riuhci  aiid  Bice 

Soak  and  stew  a  pound  of  prunes:  then  re- 
move the  stones  carefully,  leaving  the  prunes 
whole.  Roil  two  cups  of  rice  in  milk,  to  which 
add  a  little  salt  and  one  cup  of  sugar.  Butter 
custard  cups,  flll  with  the  rice  and  prune  pulp. 
Cover  with  the  rice,  and  bake  for  ten  minutes. 
Serve  with  the  liquid  in  which  the  prunes  are 
stewed. 


P> 


S'lhid 


Sojik  0)10  pound  of  prtine?.  i^lit  each  one. 
remove  thp  stone,  and  in  its  place  insert  a  half 
walnut  meat  or  any  preferred  nut.  Shred  some 
lottnco  leaves  on  small  dishes  for  individnal 
service,  on  which  arrange  the  fruit  in  little 
piles.  Serve  with  a  tablespoon ful  of  mayon- 
naise dressing  on  each  portion. 
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Color  and  Its  Maker 

PERFECT  character  is  perfect  l)alance,  or 
nicety  of  poise  between  the  qualities  of  a 
perfect  being.  Jehovah's  character  is  not  only 
the  perfect  standard  but  also  the  fouiitainliead 
of  all  character  qualities.  Some  animals  lower 
than  man  have  certain  items  of  character  plain- 
ly maTked ;  and  these  qualities  are  made  use  of 
in  inspired  and  uninspired  literature  as  illus- 
trations of  desirable  traits,  often  too  lacking  in 
fallen  man. 

"Wisdom,  justice,  love  and  power  liave  long 
been  recognized  by  careful  stndents  of  tie  Bible 
as  being  the  cardinal  principles  or  chai'aeter- 
istics  of  Grod,  the  Ruler  of  the  universe.  Some 
students  have  magnified  His  ju.stiee  in  such  a 
way  as  to  imply  a  dearth  of  wisdom  and  love. 
Others  have  talked  of  His  love, as  though  .iustice 
"Were  not  coexistent.  And  still  others,  by  inti- 
mating failure  of  His  'efforts,'  slander  His 
wisdom  and  power.  Xone  can  fully  sense  His 
power,  though  some  minds  can  believe  that  it 
exists  arnd  that  it  is  continually  manifest  in  the 
:works  of  Nature,  both  animate  and  inanimate. 

Wisdom,  justice  and  love  are  readily  recog- 
nizable as  being  abstract  principles,  but  power 
seems  just  a  little  different.  It  is  more  like  the 
thumb  to  a  three-fingored  hand,  or  the  l)ase 
pole  of  an  electric  controller.  Without  it  not  one 
of  the  character  elements  can  function.  The 
honest  difficulty  in  seeing  black  as  a  symbol  of 
divine  power  is  the  statement  of  St.  John:"He  is 
light;  and  in  him  is  no  flarkmess  at  all".  Xever- 
theless,  He  made  "thick  darkness"  to  be  swad- 
dling clothes  for  the  earth.  The  only  solution 
seems  to  be  that  His  personal,  subjective  self 
knows  no  darkness,  as  light  contains  no  black, 
but  that  the  character  picture  wliich  He  has 
choseu^to  give  us  is  exemplified  through  Tlis 
works  rather  than  immediately.  Though  in 
light  there  is  neither  black  nor  white,  yet  in 
pigments  there  is  lilack:  and  in  Xatiue  black  is 
certainly  indicative  of  .-^trcn^t]!  —  especially 
of.charac^'r  streii.iith. 

Each  of^hese  elements  has  an  abstract  and  a 
concrete,  a  theon^tic  and  a  practical  phase.  The 
inert  phase  of  wisdom  is  l-tiowlclqe:  but  wht^n 
\\isdom  is    called    upon    to    consider  a  single 


problem  it  cannot  do  so  without  the  cooperaClon 
of  power.  Discretion  is  applied  wisdom,  and 
the  very  application  calls  for  effort,  is  not 
possible  without  it.  Truth  is  the  precept  of 
justice;  but  its  practice  becomes  righteousness 
— for  the  practice  power  umst  lend  a  helping 
hand.  Benevolence  is  passive  love,  the  very 
minimum  of  that  noble  trait ;  but  an  active  love 
■we  call  beneficence.  Even  power  itself  may  be 
latent,  might,  or  kinetic,  force. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  not  only  that 
power  is  necessary  for  the  e.\ercise  of  the  char- 
acter elements,  bnt  also  that  no  one  of  these 
principles  can  be  brought  into  action  without 
measurable  contribntions  from  the.  remaining 
two,  as  well.  Wisdom  would  not  be  wisdom 
that  were  deaf  to  justice  and  love ;  love  cannot 
exist  in  all  its  fulness  in  the  presence  of  in- 
justice and  folly;  justice  caimot  ignore  either 
wisdom  or  love,  for  a  man  is  not  just  at  all  tuntil 
he  loves  his  neighbor  as  himself.  In  this  con- 
nection it  is  appropriate  to  observe  that  rarely, 
if  ever,  does  Xatnre  display  a  primary  color — 
rarely  indeed  a  true  binary.  It  is  practically 
always  found  that  some  percentage  of  the  other 
two  primaries  is  discernible,  even  where  one 
l)rimary  is  in  decided  predominance. 

In  Jehovah  all  the  cardinal  principles  work 
in  perfect  balance  and  accord.  If  man  were 
perfect,  as  at  the  beginning,  his  character,  too, 
would  be  in  perfect  balance,  a  true  image  of 
the  perfect  pattern.  Even  as  it  is  therp  is 
enough  fraormentary  testimony  in  unbalanced 
man  to  enable  him  to  appreciate  these  qualities 
and  thi'ir  beauty.  In  the  perfect  life  love 
pron\p,ts,  msdom  devises,  justice  directs,  and 
power  performs  evew  act. 


lOVt 


JUSTICE 


POwtH 


As  yellow  is  the  illuminating  color,  so  wisdom 
is  thf  illuminating  quality  in  a  character.  Hi>p<> 
is  Uh'  iiutpfvDWth  of  wisduni.  and  joy  is  the  out- 
growth ut  hope  —  a!\d  ytdloiv  is  the  cheerful. 
hap[)y  color.  Wisdom,  tlie ret'ore,  may  be  called 
the  yellow,  the  pheasant  sunshine,  of  eharacKr. 
Blue  is  the  cool,  the  shadow  color:  and  jiustice 
is  the  reserved,  the  restrictive,  the  directive 
jiiiase  of  character.  Nothing  else  than  justice 
could  "mark  the  bounds  of  habitation"  and  say 
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to  the  sea:  "Thas  far  shalt  thou  come,  and  no 
further".  Would  it  be  incongruous  to  speak  of 
justice  as  the  bhie,  the  true  blue  of  character? 
Faith  is  inseparable  from  justice;  for  faith  is 
belief  in  integrity.  As  red  is  the  color  of  action 
so  love  is  the  moving  or  motive  ijriiicipie  among 
the  others.  Love  is  the  thing  hoped  for,  of  which 
faith  is  the  foundation.  All  the  warmth  there 
is  in  the  world  conies  from  love,  all  theV?heer 
and  light  from  wi.'sdom,  and  all  the  depend- 
ability and  uprightness  from  justice. 

Doar  Hayom 

FOUNDED  as  the  result  of  a  wager  less  than 
a  year  ago.  with  a  capital  of  seventy  pounds, 
all  the  money  its  eight  backers  could  raise,  the 
Daily  Mall,  Jerusalem's  new  Plebrow  daily,  now 
has  a  weekly  English  edition,  is  planning  a 
similar  weekly  Arabic  edition  and  has  a  steadily 
growing  circulation  which  has  already  passed 
the  three-thousand  mark,  according  to  Miss 
Riyka  Aaroii;~ohn,  who  recently  visited  Xew 
York  to  secure  mo<k'rn  equipment  and  print- 
paper  for  the  newspaper. 

No  sncce.^sful  newspaper  has  probably  ever 
had  such  a  strange  line-up  of  editors  and  has 
been  managed  as  is  the  "Doar  Haiiom",  or  Daily 
Mail.  None  of  the  board  of  eight  e<litors  is  a 
newspaper  man.  One  is  a  lawyer,  another  works 
with  the  English  Occupied  Territory  Adminis- 
tration, the  rest  are  in  business  in  Jenisalem. 

"E'ach  evening  after  their  regular  duties  are 
ended,  the  board  meets  at  the  newspaper  office 
and  gets  out  the  next  mornings  edition,"  Miss 
Aaroiisohn  related.  "Most  of  the  men  stay  on 
the  job  until  two  and  three  o'clock  in  tin-  morn- 
ii'g.  Wp  have  never  missed  a  day  yet.  althongh 
soHicf iiiics  we  bar>']y  liad  enough  paper  to  print 
the  edition  and  many  times  Ittaniar  Ben  Avi 
got  back  from  Eg>-pt  just  in  time  with  a  supply 
of  paper  or  with  enout,'h  advertisements  sold  to 
finitiuue  operations." 

The  news[)ai>rr  has  now  become  so  prosper- 
mi.-;  th^t  the  families  of  its  forty  employes  are 
living  comfortably  off  it.  according  to  Miss 
Aarousiilni.  It  is  op('rate<l  entirely  on  a  co- 
(ijjerative  basis,  but  the  earnings  received  by 
the  board  of  editors  are  placed  back  in  the 
treasury  s\i  tb^t  more  modern  equipment  may 
be  purchag^Ml.   ' 

The  strange  bcsiniiings  of  this  little  paper 
were  told  by  Miss  Aaronsohn  as  follows: 

"For  many  years  the  pioneer  Jewish  colonists 


of  Palestine  had  been  dissatisfied  ■with  the  one. 
Ilf^lirew  daily  in  Jerusalenh  We  wante<l  free- 
dom of  expression  in  our  press;  we  wanted  a 
paper  with  a  broad  policy  looking  to  the  future 
welfare  of  all  Palestine.  We  wanted  a  good 
feeling  among  all  the  various  classes  in"  Pale- 
stine. But  we  couldn't  express  our  views  in  the 
paper.    Its  editors  wouldn't  permit  it. 

"One  day  less  than  a  year  ago,  A.sher  Saphir, 
a  young  .Jewish  colonist,  who  fought  four  years 
%\"ith  the  French,  complained  to  one  of  the 
backers  of  the  paper  about  its  policy.  "Start 
another  pa[>er,  why  don't  youf  retorted  the 
e<iitor.  "We  will,'  answered  Saphir.  'Ten  ponnt^s 
you  can't,'  rejoine<l  the  eflitor,  Saphir  took  the 
liet  and  calletl  us  seven  together.  We  eombrned 
our  capital  of  seventy  pounds,  and  on  the  ad- 
ditional credit  we  were  able  to  get,  together 
with  seven-hundred  pounds  on  advance  pay- 
ments of  advertisements  secured  in  Egj-pt  and 
Palestine,  had  the  paper  running  in  a  month." 

"Any  one  in  Palestine  can  contribute  to  the 
paper,"  Miss  Aaronsohn  eoutiimetl.  "Xo  one  is 
barred  because  his  views  differ  from  the  editors'. 
We  are  working  for  the  future  upbuilding  of 
Palestine  and  that  can  be  accomplished  only  by 
freedom  of  exjiression.  We  started  the  English 
edition  because  there  are  so  many  English  in 
Palestine  now.  We  will  start  the  Arabic  edition 
so  that  all  races  and  creeds  will  be  brought 
closer  together." 

-  if  iss  Aaronsohn  claims  that  their  paper, 
founded  at  first  merely  as  a  volunteer  bit  of 
work  for  the  good  of  Jewish  settlements  in 
J-'alestine.  bids  fair  to  be  one  of  the  best  paying 
enterprises  in  the  Holy  Land.  Their  greatest 
handicap,  she  explained,  was  in  securing  news- 
print: and  she  was  greatly  surprised  to  learn 
that  the  shortage  is  just  as  acute  in  America, 
although  there  is  no  Kgypt  close  at  haiul  here, 
where  an  editor  can  run  and  bring  back  enough 
for  the  next  day's  edition. 

Great  things  are  ahead  of  Doar  Hayom  as 
.Tt-nisalem  increases  and  the  capitals  of  the 
present  great  nations  decrease  in  importance; 
!'«.r  -.vii.-n  the  divine  promise  is  executed,  "The 
l.oitl  liath  avouclied  thee  this  day  to  Ix'  his 
pciulinr  p.njilf.,  as  he  hatli  proniispd  thee,  and 
that  thou  shouldest  keep  his  commandments; 
and  to  make  thee  high  above  all  nations  which 
111'  Itath  made,  in  praise,  and  in  name  and  in 
honor'  {Deuteronomy  26 :18, 19)  Jerusalem  13  to 
become  the  capital  of  the  world  forever. 
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l.'i.  ]\  Itile  " (laifines.t  covei.t  (he  viith.  end  yross  dark- 
ness the  iieople."  what  class  amoii'j  men  (<  privileged  ti> 
valk  ill  the  liifht  of  truth  I 

Those  who  will  turn  away  from  the  mere 
speculations  of  men,  and  devote  time  to  search- 
ing the  Scriptures,  not  excluding  reason,  which 
God  in\ntes  us  to  use  (Isaiah  1:18),  \\-ill  find 
that  a  blessed  bow  of  promise  spans  the 
heavens.  It  is  a  raistalce  to  suppose  that  those 
■R-ithout  faith,  and  consequent  justification, 
should  be  able  to  apprehend  clearly  the  truth; 
it  is  not  for  such. — Psa.  97 :  11. 

For  the  child  of  God  a  lamp  is  provided  whose 
light  dispels  from  his  pathway  much  of  the 
darkness.  '"Thy  Word  is  a  lamp  unto  my  feet, 
and  a  light  unto  my  path."  (Psalm  119:  105) 
But  it  is  only  ''the  patli  of  the  just"  tliat  "is  as 
the  shining  light,  that  shineth  more  and  more 
unto  the  perfect  day".  (Proverbs  4: 18)  Actu- 
ally, there  is  none  jnst,  "none  righteous,  no,  not 
on^"  (Romans  3:10);  the  class  referred  to  is 
"justified  by  faith".  It  is  the  privilege  of  this 
class  only  to  walk  in  the  pathway  that  shires 
more  and  more — to  see  not  only  the  present 
tinfoldings  of  God's  plan,  brit  things  to  come. 

While  it  i.s  true  that  the  path  of  each  indi- 
vidual lieliever  is  a  shining  one,  yet  the  special 
application  of  this  statement  is  to  the  just 
'(justified)  as  a  class.  Patriarchs,  prophets, 
apostles  and  saints  of  the  past  and  pi-psent  have 
■walked  in  its  increasing  light ;  and  the  light  ^^^ll 
continue  to  increase  beyond  the  present — '"unto 
the  perfect  da>-".  It  is  one  continuous  path,  and 
the  one  continuous  and  increasing  light  is  the 
divine  record  illuniinatin<;  as  it  becomes  due. 

16.  nVri/  nrp  mnni/  frfiJJ  xiffiiifi  in  (Jnrl-Kesi  when  the-fj 
might  valk-  in  the  lights 

T-hei-efore.  "rejoice  in  tlie  T.onl.  ye  riarht- 
eous,^xpectine:  the  fulfillment  of  this  promise. 
Many  liave  so  little  faith  tliat  thi>y  do  not  look 
for  more  light,  and,  luH-ause  of  tlieiv  unfaithful- 
ness and  unconcern,  tlioy  aiv  peniiitted  ti>  >it  in 
darkness^  who'll  they  miylit  have  Iieeii  walking  Ir. 
the  iiioieasir,;^  liglit. 

17.  Tlnir^vil  the  Spirit  -jf  Gi'l  'iiiiilr  fh,'  .h,:,-l,  u,l  , 
the  truth  ' 

The  spirit  of  God,  given  to  i^uide  the  eluin-h 
into  truth,  will  take  of  the  things  written  and 


show  them  unto  us;  but  beyond  what  is  written 
we  need  nothing;  for  the  Holy  Scriptures  are 
able  to  make  wise  unto  salvation,  through  faith 
which  is  in  Christ  Jesus. — 2  Timothy  3 :  15. 

18.  What  Scripturn!  aesurance  have  we  that  even  the 
irorfd  ^hall  not  altray^  remain  in  darhiess? 

While  it  is  still  true  that  "'darkness  covers  thc 
earth,  and  gross  darkness  the  people,"  the  world 
is  not  always  to  remain  in  this  condition.  We 
are  assured  that  "the  morning  cometh".  (Isaiah 
21 :  12)  As  now  God  causes  the  natural  sun  to 
shine  upon  the  just  and  the  unjust,  so  the  Sun  of 
Righteousness  \rill,  in  the  Millennial  day,  shine 
for  the  benefit  of  all  the  world,  and  "bring  to 
light  the  hidden  things  of  darkness".  (I  Corin-, 
thians  4:5)  It  will  dispel  the  noxious  vapors  of 
e\-il,  and  bring  life,  health,  peace  and  joy. 

19.  What  was  the  nature  of,  the  divine  promises  in 
past  ages,  and  how  has  the  "path  of  the  just"  been  pro- 
gressive u'ith  respect  to  knowledge! 

Looking  into  the  past  we  find  that  then  the 
true  light  shone  but  feebly.  The  promises  made 
to  Abraham  and  others,  and  typically  repre- 
sented in  the  law  and  ceremonies  of  fleshly 
Israel,  were  only  shadows  and  gave  but  a  vaguo 
idea  of  God's  wonderful  and  gracious  designs. 
As  we  reach  the  days  of  Jesus  the  light  in- 
creases. The  height  of  expectancy,  until  then, 
had  been  that  God  would  bring  a  deliverer  to 
save  Israel  from  their  enemies,  and  to  e.xalt 
them  as  the  chief  nation  of  the  earth,  in  which 
position  of  power  and  influence  God  would  use 
them  as  His  agency  for  blessing  all. 

The  offer  given  Israel  of  heirship  in  the  king- 
dom of  God  was  so  different,  in  the  condition.s 
demanded,  from  what  they  had  expected,  and 
the  prospects  of  the  class  being  selected  ever 
attaining  the  greatness  promised  were,  out- 
wardly and  hui\ianly  considered,  so  impin>bable, 
that  all  but  the  iVw  wore  thereby  blinded  to  the 
mes.'^age.  And  their  blindness  and  hostility  to 
it  w.'i'e  iiatm-all>'  increased  when,  in  the  process 
•  >I'  rmdV  ])lan,  the  duo  time  came  for  extending 
the  niessa;;e,  and  makina:  the  invitation  to 
share  in  the  promised  kiiii^dorii  applicable  to 
every  creature  under  heave\i  who  should  by  tho 
exercise  of  faith  be  reckoned  a  child  of  faithful 
Abraham  ami  an  heir  of  the  promise  made  him. 
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20.  What  was  the  special  Vujht  hrou'ijki  ly  our  Lr,rd 
Jesus  ai  Eis  firsl  advent  ? 

But  when  the  gospel  -which  Jesns  taught  came 
to  be  understood  after  Pentecost,  it  was  seen  hy 
the  church  that  the  blessings  for  the  world  -were 
to  be  of  an  enduring  character,  and  that  for  the 
accomplishment  of  this  purpose  the  kingdom 
■would  be  spiritual,  and  composed  of  Israelites 
indeed,  a  "little  flock"  selected  from  among  both 
Jews  and  Gentiles  to  be  exalted  to  spirit  nature 
and  power.  Hence  we  read  that  Jesus  brought 
life  and  immortality  to  light  through  the  gospel. 
(2  Timothy  1 :  10)  And  since  Jesus'  day  yet 
more  light  shines,  as  He  foretold  it  would, 
sayiiig,  "I  have  many  things  to  say  unto  you,  but 
ye  cannot  bear  them  now;  howbeit  when  he,  the 
spirit  of  truth,  is  come,  he  will  guide  you  into 
all  truth,  .  .  .  and  he  will  show  you  things  to 
come."— John  16:12,13. 

21.  After  the  apostles  fell  asleep,  ivhat  was  the  experi- 
ence of  the  majority  of  the  church  f  And  what  mad^  the 
development  of  Papacy  possible  f 

There  came  a  time. however,  after  the  apcstlt- s 
fell  asleep,  when  the  majority  of  the  church 
began  to  neglect  the  lamp,  and  to  look  to  human 
teachers  for  leading;  and  the  teachers,  puffed 
up  with  pride,  assumed  titles  and  offices,  and. 
began  to  lord  it  over  God's  heritage.  Then  by 
degrees  there  came  into  existence  a  special  class 
called  "the  clergy",  who  regarded  themselves, 
and  were  regarded  by  others,  as  the  proper 
guides  to  faith  and  practice,  aside  from  the 
AVord  of  God.  Thus  in  time  the  great  system  of 
Papacy  was  developed  by  an  nndue  re.^pt^ct  for 
the  teachings  of  fallible  men  and  a  neglect  of 
the  AVord  of  the  infallible  God. 

22.  What  ircis  the  nature  of  the  Ri-frirnia'ion  moi-e- 
ment,  and  irhij  kiirr  Pmt/'titniifs  made  t')  little  j^inorfss 
since  thf  daijs  of  the  reformers? 

Serions  indeed  have  been  the  evil  results 
brought  about  by  this  neglect  of  truth.  As  all 
know,  both  the  church  and  the  civilize<l  world 
were  almost  wholly  enslaved  hy  that  system, 
and  led<o  worship  the  traditions  and  crpeds  of 
men.  From  this  slavery  a  bold  ami  bjpssed 
strike  for  liberty  aii<i  tlie  Rihh'  was  madp,  in 
what  is  kno\M\  at  Tlu'  Rcfoniiatinn.  God  lair^ed 
up  bold  champions  for  Hi.s  Word,  anion-^  wlioia 
wpre  Waldd,  W^cliffe,  Luther,  Zwingli,  .\r<'laiich- 
thon,  and  otiiers.  These  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  Papacy  had  laid  aside  the  Bible  and 
^uh.stilnted  the  decrees  and  dogmas  of  the 
ihurch,  and  pointed  out  a  few  of  its  erroneous 


teachings  and  practices,  showing  that  they  were' 
huilt    upon    tradition,    contrary    to    truth,    and 
opposed  to  God's  AVord. 

These  reformers  and  their  adherents  were 
called  Protestants,  because  they  protested 
against  Papacy,  and  claimed  the  AVord  of  God 
as  the  only  correct  rule  of  faith  and  practice, 
Alany  faithful  souls  in  the  days  of  the  Reforma- 
tion walked  iir  the  light,  as  far  as  it  was  then 
shining.  But  since  their  day  Protestants  have 
made  little  progress,  because,  instead  of  walking 
in  the  light,  they  have  halted  around  their  favor- 
ite leaders,  willing  to  see  as  much  as-  they  saw 
but  nothing  more.  They  set  boundaries  to  their 
progress  in  the  way  of  truth,  hedging  in,  with 
the  little  truth  they  had,  a  great  deal  of  error 
brought  along  from  the  "mother"  church.  For 
the  creeds  thus  formulated  many  years  agoj  the 
majority  of  Christians  have  a  superstitious 
reverence,  supposing  that  no  more  can  be  known 
of  God's  plans  now  than  was  known  by  the 
reformers. 

23.  What  do  we  understand  hy  the  term  "dispensa- 
tioital  truths"?  And  what  has  i/iren  rise  lo  the  procerh, 
"The  liiljle  is  a  fiddle  upon  tchich  any  tune  can,  ia 
played"? 

This  mistake  has  been  an  expensive  one ;  for, 
aside  from  the  fact  that  but  few  great  principles 
of  truth  were  then  recovered  from  the  rubbish ' 
of  error,  there  are  special  featxire.s  of  truth 
constantly  becoming  due,  and  of  these  Christ- 
ians have  lieen  deprived  by  their  creed  fences. 
To  illustrate:  It  was  a  truth  in  Noah's  day,  and 
one  wliich  required  the  faith  of  all  who  would 
walk  in  the  liglit  then,  that  a  flood  was  coming, 
while  Adam  and  others  had  known  nothing  of  it. 
It  would  not  be  preaching  truth  now  to  preach  a 
coming  flood,  but  there  are  other  di.^pens^atioual 
truths  constantly  becoming  due,  of  wiiich.  if 
walking  in  the  li^ht  of  the  lamp,  we  shall  know; 
so.  if  we  have,  all  the  ligiit  which  was  due  several 
hundred  year?  a/ro,  fuid' that  only,  we  are  mea.*?- 
urably  in  daikness. 

Cod's  Word  is  a  gi'cat  storehouse  of  food  for 
hungry  ((ilgrinis  on  tlic  shining  pathway.  There 
is  milk  for  babes,  and  strong  meat  for  those 
more  devflope<l  tl  Peter  2:  2;  Hebrews  5 ••  14) ; 
and  not  only  .so,  but  it  contains  food  adapted 
lo  the  different  seasons  and  conditions;  and 
Jesus  said  the  faithful  servant  should  bring 
fortli  meat  in  due  season  for  the  household  of 
faith — ''things  new  and  old,"  from  the  «tore- 
hou.se.— T.nke  12:42:  Matthew  13:52. 
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It  would  he  iiiipospilile  to  bring  I'orth  huoIi 
thiii{;s  from  any  sfctariaii  i-rpcd  or  stort'liimsp. 
"We  iiiight  In-ui?^  t'ortli  soiiif  thiiiss  ol<l  ami  j^nod 
froln  ^'aoll,  Init  iintliiiif^  lu-w.  The  truth  foiitaiiifd 
in  the  creeds  of  the  various  sects  is  so  covered 
and  mixed  with  error  that  its  inherent  beauty 
and  real  value  are  not  disceniible.  The  various 
creeds  oontiniially  conflict  and  clash;  and  as 
each  claims  a  Rihle  basis,  the  confusion  of 
thought,  and  evident  discord,  are  charged  to 
God's  Word.  This  has  Riven  rise  to  the  common 
proverb,  "The  Bihle  is  an  old  fiddle  upon  which 
any  tune  can  lie  playe<[". 

HoAv  expressive  is  thi"  of  the  rnfidelity  of  our 
times,  occasioned  by  misrepresentations  of 
God's  Word  and  character  l>y  human  tra<litions, 
to.c;ethe'r  with  the  .growth  of  intelligence,  vvhicii 
will  no  longer  l>o\v  in  hlind  and  supei'stitious 
reverence  to  the  oiiinions  of  fellow-men,  hut 
demands  a  reason  for  the  hope  that  is  in  us. 
The  faithful  stiulent  of  tlu-  Word  shcmld  be  able 
always  to  give  a  reason  for  iiis  hope.  The  Word 
of  God  alone  is  able  to  make  wise,  and  is  profit- 
able for  doctrine,  instrui-tion,  etc.,  "that  the  man 
of  God  mav  be  perfe'-t.  HmrovfjJilii  furtiished'. 
—1  Peter  3: 1-5;  2  Timothy  3:  l:i  -  17.. 

Only  this  one  ."tor^-hou-^c-  contains  an  exhaust- 
less  supply  of  things  i;(;th  m-w  and  old — meat  in 
clue  season  for  tlu-  household.  Surely  no  one 
who  Iielieves  the  Scripture  statement  that  "the 
path  of  the  jnst  shinelli  more  an<l  more  unto  the 
perfect  day'  will  claim  that  the  perfect  day 
cajne  in  Luther's  tiiuf/;  and  if  not.  we  do  wi.ll 
that  we  take  heed  to  our  lamp  as  unto  "a  light 
that  shii'cth  in  n  r'."/,'  r-laic  intii.  the  day 
pawn''.— 2  Peter  1:10. 

34.  II  hnl  i.\  ilif  limit  mi /^urt/iiirf  of  v  ri'lrlnij  in  ihe 
JUlht .'  And  lion-  do  tin-  >''n/'/»;<'.s  roniinat  iinlkini/ 
with  sitfintj  or  .ituiidiiiij  ' 

Xor  is  it  sufficient  that  wo  find  onrselves  now 
in  the  path  of  light:  we  mnst  •iralk  in  the  lirrlit", 
confiiojie  to  make  pronress,  flse  the  li-jht,  which 
does  iioVstop,  will  pass  on  and  leave  us  in  dark- 
ness. The  difficnhy  with  many  is  that  t]\^■\-  sit 
down,  and  do  not  r'nildw  on  in  the  path  of  light. 
Take  a  concordaiicf  and  t-xaniine  the  tf\ts  nnd'-r 
the  wor(ls\A''/  f\.nd  ^tdml.  ilien  compare  th<se  with 
those  fonijil  under  the  wurds  iralk  and  niii.  and 
you  will  find  a  great  i-ontrast:  men  "••it  in  <iark- 
ness",  and  with  "the  scornful",  and  sf<r»rf  among 
the  ungo<lly,  but  "xnlk  in  the  light'*,  anil  "lun  for 
the  prize".— Isaiah  42:  7;  Psalm  1:1;  Heb.  12:1. 


■J."..-  //■  ire  hfliri-e  that  perfcr.tlnn,  of  knnicledf/e  is  not  a 
•Jiinij  nf  flif  /itist  but  of  the  faiure,  why  do  we  yo  back  to 
the  ii-oids  of  the  aiioitle.-i  and  prophets  for  all  our  knotel- 
'lii/e  of  the  pre.'erit  njitl  future.' 

Perfection  of  knowledge  is  riot  a  thing  of  the 
liast,  hut  of  the  future — the  very  near  future, 
we  trust;  and  until  we  recognize  this  fact  we 
are  unprepared  to  ajjpreciate  and  expect  ftesh 
nnfoldings  of  our  I-'ather's  plan.  True,  we  still 
go  back  to  the  words  of  the  prophet.s .  ajid 
apostles  for  all  knowledge  of  the  present  ami 
future :  not. however,  because  they  always  under- 
stood (Jod's  plans  and  purposes  better  than  we, 
luit  because  God  u.sed  tlieni  as  His  mouthpieces 
to  communicate  to  us,  and  to  aU  the  church 
ihroughout  the  Christian  age,  truth  relative  to 
His  plans,  as  fast  as  it  becomes  due. 

This  fact  is  abundantly  proven  by-  the" 
apo.«tles.  Paul  tells  that  God  has  made  known 
to  the  Christian'  church  the  mystery  (secret)  of 
His  will  which  He  had  purposed  in  Hini-self,  and 
liad  never  Urfore  revealed,  thougli  He  had  it 
recorded  in  dark  sayings  which  could  not  be 
nndc-rstood  untd  due,  in  order  that  the  eyes  of 
<ur  understanding  simuld  )ye  opened  to  appre- 
ciate the  "liifih  cnlliiif;"  dei»ighed  exclusively  for 
believers  of  the  Christian  age. — Ephesians  1:9; 
10.  17.  IS:  3:4-(i. 

This  shows  us  clearly  that  neither  the 
prophets  nor  the  anicels  understood  the  meaning 
of  the  i)rophccies  uttered.  Peter  .^ays  that  when 
the  prr)phets  incpiired  anxiously  the  meaning, 
God  told  them  that  the  truth.s  covered  up  in 
their  [iropliecies  were  not  for  them.selves,  imt 
for  us  of  the  Christian  age.  And  he  exhorts  the 
church  to  Impe  for  still  further  grace  (favor, 
lilessing)  in  this  direction — yet  more  knowledge 
<if  God's  plans. —  1  Peter  1:10-13. 

3t!.  A!lhniit)h  the  Lnrd  promised  that  the  rhitirh  fhruJd 
I'f  iiiiidfil  inti)  nil  friitli,  in  irhnt  mninxr  I'videnll!)  irns 
tiie  truth  to  hr  inifiili'rr! ' 

It  is  evident  that  though  Jesus  promised  that 
the  church  should  be  guided  into  all  truth,  it  wa* 
to  be  a  gradual  unfolding.  Wliile  the  church,  in 
flic  days  of  the  apiistles.  w  as  fret'  from  many  of 
the  crroi-s  which  sprang  up  under  and  in 
I'apacy.  yet  we  <aMnnt  suppose  that  the  early 
'■Imrch  saw  as  deeply  or  as  dearly  into  God'd 
jilan  as  it  is  possible  to  see  to<lay.  It  i.e  evident, 
too.  that  the  different  apostles  had  different 
<legiees  of  insight  into  God's  plan,  though  nil 
lh"ir  irritiiiris  were  guided'and  inspired  of  God, 
as  truly  as  were  the  words  of  '.hj  prophets.    To 
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illustrate  differences  of  knowledge,  we  have  but 
to  remember  the  wavering  course,  for  a  time,  of 
Peter  and  the  other  apostles,  except  Paul,  when 
the  gospel  was  beginning  to  go  to  the  gentiles. 
(Acts  10:28;  11:1-3;  Galatians  2:11-14) 
Peter's  uncertainty  was  in  marked  contrast  with 
Paul's  assurance,  inspired  by  the  words  of  the 
prophets,  God's  past  dealings,  and  the  direct 
revelations  made  to  himself. 

27.  Wliai  was  the  special  value  of  the  Apostle  Potir.? 
visians  and  revelations,  since  he  was  not  permitted  to 
make  them  knou-n  either  to  the  other  apostles  or  to  the 
church  in  general? 

Paul  evidently  had  more  abundant  revelations 
than  any  other  apostle.  These  revelations  he 
was  not  allowed  to  make  kno^v^l  to  the  church, 
nor  fully  and  plainly  even  to  the  other  apostles 
(2  Corinthians  12:4;  Galatians  2:  2)  yet  we  can 
see  a  valne  to  the  entire  church  in  those  visions 
an^  revelations  given  to  Paul;  for  though  he 
was  not,  permitted  to  tell  what  he  saw,  nor  to 
particularize  all  he  knew  of  the  mysteries  of 
God  relating  to  the  '"'ages  to  come",  yet  what  he 
saw  gave  a  force,  shading  and  depth  of  meaning 
to  his  words  which  in  the  light  of  subsequent 
facts,  prophetic  fulfillments  and  the  spirit's 
guidance,  we  are  able  to  appreciate  more  fully 
than  could  the  early  church. 

28.  JIoiv  Joes  the  looh  of  Revelatimi  corrolorate  the 
foregoing  statements? 

As  corroborative  of  the  foregoing  statements, 
we  call  to  mind  the  last  book  of  the  Bible — Eeve- 
lation — written  about  A.  D.  96.  The  introductory 
words  announce  it  as  a  special  revelation  of 
things  not  pre^'iou?!}-  understood.  This  proves 
conclusively  that  up  to  that  time,  at  lea.st,  God's 
plan  had  not  been  fully  revealed.  Nor  has  that 
book  ever  been,  until  now,  all  that  its  name  im- 
plies— an  unfolding,  a  KEraL-^xioy.  So  far  as 
the  early  church  was  concerned,  probably  none 
understood  any  part  of  the  Book.  Even  .John, 
who  saw  the  visions,  wa.«  probably  ignorant  of 
the'tuornificauce  of  what  he  saw.  He  was  b(jth  a 
proph^  and  an  apostle:  and  while  as  an  apostle 
he  understood  and  tautrht  >Aiiat  was  tiifn  "uK-at 
ill  due  season",  as  a  ]iri)pliet  h».'  uttered  tJiings 
which  woulrl  supply  "'nifat"  in  season-  future 
for  the  lyjusvlinld. 

29.  'n'hitj^}rnii  Hip  pr'imi-ie  of  Eei.-'.'lt^ion  1:  ^,  nn/I  hoiu 
has  it  been  Jii/ filled  ' 

During  the  Christian  age.  some  of  the  sj-ints 
sought   to   understand   the   thurcli's    future   by 


examining  this  sjTnbolic  book,  and  doubtless  all* 
who  read  and  understood  even  a  part  of  its 
teachings  were  blessed  as  promised.  (Revelation 
]  :  3)  The  book  kept  opening  up  to  such,  and  iu 
the  days  of  the  Reformation  was  an  important 
aid  to  Luther  in  deciding  that  the  Papacy,  of 
which  he  was  a  conscientious  minister,  waa 
indeed  the  "Antichrist"  mentioned  by  the 
apostle,  the  history  of  which  we  now  see  fills  so 
large  a  part  of  that  prophecy. 

Thus  gradually  God  opens  up  His  truth  and 
reveals  the  exceeding  riches  of  His  grace;  and 
consequently  much  more  light  is  due  txo\x  than  at 
any  previous  time  in  the  church's  history.   ^ 
"And  still  new  beauties  shall  we  see   . 
And  still  increasing  light." 

30.  Vi'hat  evidence,  aside  from  the  Bible,  examined  in 
the  light  of  reason,,  proves  the  existence  of  an  intelligent, 
personal  Creator? 

Even  from  the  standpoint  of  the  skeptic,  a 
reasonable  and  candid  search  into  the  unknown, 
by  the  light  of  what  is  kno^^^l,  will  guide  thfe 
unbiased,  intelligent  reasoner  in  the  direction 
of  the  truth.  Yet  it  is  evident  that  without  a 
direct  revelation  of  the  plans  and  purposes  of 
God,  men  could  only  approximate  the  troth, 
and  arrive  at  indefinite  conclusions.  But  let  as 
for  the  moment  lay  aside  the  Bible  and  look  at 
things  from  the  standpoint  of  reason  atone. 

He  who  can  look  into  the  skV  with  a  telescope, 
or  even  ^nth  his  natural  eye  alone,  and  see  there 
the  immensity  of  creation,  its  symmetry,  beauty, 
order,  harmony  and  diversity,  and  yet  doubt 
that  the  Creator  of  these  is  vastly  his  superior 
in  both  wisdom  and  power,  or  who  can  suppose 
for  a  moment  that  such  order  came  by  chance, 
without  a  Creator,  has  so  far  lost  or  ignored 
the  faculty  of  reason  as  to  be  properly  con- 
sidered what  the  Bible  terms  him,  a  fool  (one 
who  ignores  or  lacks  reason)  :"The  fool  hath  said 
in  his  heart.  There  is  no  God".  However  it 
bappened.  at  least  that  much  of  the  Bible  is  true, 
as  every  reasonable  mind  must  conclude;  for  it 
is  a  self-evident  truth  that  effects  must  be  pro- 
duced by  competent  causes.  Every  plant  and 
i\fry  flower,  even,  speaks  volumes  of  testimony 
on  this  subject.  Intricate  in  construction,  ex- 
iiuisitely  beautiful  in  form  and  texture,  each 
speaks  of  a  wisdom  and  skill  above  the  human, 
liow  short-sis^hted  the  absurdity  which  boasts 
of  human  skill  and  ingenuity,  and  attributes  to 
mere    chance    the    regularity,    uniformity    and 
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harmony  of  nature;  which  acknowledges,  the 
laws  of  nat-ure,  while  dt-nyhig  that  nature  has 
an  intelligent  Lawgiver. 

;J1.  What  ig  fhf  theory  i>f  some  who  deny  the  exixttnce 
of  a  pempiial  Cadi  . 

Some  wJ[io  deny  the  existence  of  an  intelligent 
Creator  claim  that  nature  is  the  only  God,  and 
that  from  natnre  alt  forms  of  animal  and  vege- 
table developments  proceeded  without  the  order- 
ing of  intelligence,  but  governed,  they  say,  by 
"the  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest"  in  a 
process  of  evolution. 

'■Vi.  What  facta  in  nature  are  the  utro-ngest  evidence 
against  the  theory  of  Evolution? 

This  theory  lacks  proof;  for  all  about  ua 
we  see  that  the  various  creatnres  are  of  fixed 
natures  "which  do  not  evolve  to  higher  natures; 
and  though  those  who  hold  to  this  theory  have 
made  repeated  endeavors,  they  have  never  snc- 
ceeded  either  in  blending  different  species  or  in 
producing  a  new  fixed  variety.  No  in.stance  is 
known  \t-here-one  kind  has  changed  to  another 
kind.*  Though  there  are  fiijh  that  can  use  their 
fins  for  a  moment  as  wings,  and  fly  oat  of  the 
water,  and  frogs  that  can  sing,  they  have  never 
been  known  to  change  ii>to  birds;  and  though 
there  are  among  biaites  some  which  bear  a  slight 
resemblance  to  men,  the  evidence  is  wholly  lack- 
ing that  man  was  evolved  from  such  Creatures. 
On  the  contrary,  investigations  prove  that 
though  different  varities  of  the  same  species 
may  be  produced,  it  is  impossible  to  blend  the 
various  species,  or  for  one  to  evolve  from 
another.  For  the  same  reason  the  donkey  and 
the  horse,  though  resembling  each  other,  cannot 
be  claimed  as  related ;  for  it  is  well  known  that 
their  offspring  is  imperfect  and  cannot  propa- 
gate either  species. 

Surely  if  unintelligent  nature  were  the  creator 
or  evolver  she  would  continue  the  process,  and 
there  would  be  no  such  thing  as  fixed  species, 
since  without  intelligence  nothiiig  would  arrive 
at  fixed  conditions.  Evolution  -would  be  a  fact 
toda'y>««^nd  we  would  see  about  us  fish  becoming 
birds,  and  monkeys  becoming  men.  This  theory 
we  conclude  to  ho  a.<  fontrary  ti>  bunian  rt;ason 
as  to  the  Bible,  when  it  ilaim.s  that  inttlligent 
beings  were  created  by  a  power  lacking  inttUi- 
gence.      V      ^ 

*t 7~ 

•Fnr  the  hpnpfit  of  whip  rMiicrs  np  rpmark  ttint  i^hiiriEfs 
snch  as  the  trunsfDrmuCioii  ut  oarerpillars  iritD  bntrerHitfS 
are  not  changes  of  nature;  tbt!  aic«rpillar  i«  but  the  lurva 
hatched  from  the  butterfly's  effg. 


BEHIND  NATURE  S  MACHINERY  IS  THB  INTSLLfOBIT^ 
O-MNIPOTENT  GOO 

33.  What  is  one  iheoiy  of  the  creation  (exetftiia/ 
man)  to  which  no  aerious  objection  can  be  offered*, 

One  theory  regarding  the  creation  (exceptijog- 
man)  by  a  process  of  evolution,  to  whidb  1^ 
see  no  serious  objection,  we  brietly  state  "<^p 
follows :  It  assumes  that  the  various  species  «f 
the  present  are  fixed  and  unchangeable  so  fa:f 
as  nature  or  kind  is  concerned,  and  thonglp  • 
present  natures  may  be  developed  to  a  mueb 
higher  standard,  even  to  perfection,  theq» 
."species  or  natures  will  forever  be  the  same.     ,  .- 

This  theory  further  assumes  that  none  (^ 
these  fixed  species  were  originally  cheated  .m>t 
hut  that  in  the  remote  past  they  were  develppie<t 
from  the  earth,  and  by  gradual  processes  of 
evolution  from  one  form  to  another;  TfifeM  • 
e%'olutions,  under  divinely  established  Urws,.  Wt 
which  changes  of  food  and  climate  played  «» 
important  part,  may  have  continued  until  dm 
fixed  species,  as  at  present  seen,  were  estali*- 
lished,  beyond  which  change  is  iDipossiblei- tiw 
ultimate  purpose  of  the  Creator  in  this  respect^*' 
to  all  appearance,  having  been  reached.  •   .   "    - 

Though  each  of  the  various  families  of  plants 
and  animals  is  capable  of  improvement  orwf 
degradation,  none  of  them  ia  saseeptibte  4i 
change  into,  nor  can  they  be  produced  trota( 
other  families  or  kinds.  Thoi^gh  each  of  theat'' 
may  attain  to  the  perfection  of  its  own  fixed 
natnre,  the  Creator's  design  as  to  nature  having 
been  attained,  further  change  in  this  respect  ii 
impossible.  • 

It  is  claimed  that  the  original  plants  and, 
animals,  from  which  present  fi.xed  varietiea 
came,  became  extinct  before  ■  the  creation  ot 
man.  Skeletons  and  fossils  of  animals  and 
plants- which  do  not  now  exist,  found  deep  beiow 
the  earth's  surface,  favor  this  theory.  This  view 
neither  ignores  nor  rejects  the  Bible  teaehtng 
that  man  was  a  direct  image  of  his  Maker,  amits 
not  a  development  by  a  process  of  evolution,: 
probably  common  to  the  remainder  of  creatiow 
This  view  would  in  no  sense  invalidate,  bob 
.-support,  the  Bible'.*  claim,  that  nature  as  it  iki 
today  tt-aohe-s  that  an  Intelligent  Beingordered- 
it.  and  was  its  first  cause.  Let  human  reawn 
<^Io  her  best  to  trace  known  facts  to  reasonable- 
aiid  competent  causes,  giving  due  credit  t» 
nature's  laws  in  every  case ;  but  hack  of  ail  thi^! 
intricate  machinery  of  nature  is  the  hand  of  its' 
great  Author,  the  intelligent,  omnipotent  God. 
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34.  In  view  of  the  foregoiny,  vhat  la  our  reasonable 
conclxuion  as  to  ike  existence  of  nn  intelliijeiit  Creator? 

We  claiiu,  then,  that  the  existence  of  an 
Intelligent  Creator  is  a  clearly  demonstrated 
truth,  the  proof  of  -which  lies  all  arouud  us; 
yea,  and -within  ns;  for  -we  are  His  Avorkinauship, 
•whose  every  po-wer  of  mind  and  body  speaks 
of  a  marvelous  skill  beyond  onr  comprehension. 
He  is  tte  designer  and  creator  of  ^vbat  we  terra 
nature.  We  claim  tbat  He  ordered  and  estab- 
lished the  laws  of  nature,  the  beauty  and  har- 
mony; of  "whose  operation  we  see  and  admire. 
This  One  whose  -wisdom  plaimed  and  Avhose 
power  upholds  and  guides  the  universe,  whose 
visdom  and  power  so  immeasurably  transceud 
our  o-wn,  we  instinctively  worship  and  adore. 

36.  Realizing  the  existence  of  such  a  mighty  being, 
how  dcN reason  allay  dread  of  Eis  omnipotent  strength  ? 

To  realize  the  existence  of  this  mighty  God 
is  but  to  dread  His  omnipotent  strength,  unless 
we  can  see  Him  possessed  of  benevolence  and 
goodness  corresponding  to  His  power.  Of  this 
fact  we  are  also  fnlly  assured  by  the  same 
evidence  which  proves  His  existence,  power  and 
wisdom,  Not  only  are  we  forced  to  the  con- 
clusion that  there  is  a  God,  and  that  His  power 
and  wisdom  are  immeasurably  beyond  our  o^^^l, 
hut  we  are  forced  by  reason  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  grandest  thing  created  is,  not  superior 
to  its  Creator ;  hence  we  must  conclude  that  the 
greatest  manifestation  of  benevolence  and  just- 
ice among  men  is  inferior  in  scope  to  that  of 
the  Creator,  even  as  man's  wisdom  and  power 
are  inferior  to  His.  And  thus  we  have  liefore 
our  mental  vision  the  character  and  attributes 
of  the  great  Creator.  He  is  wise,  just,  loA-ing 
and  powerful;  and  the  scope  of  His  attributes, 
is  of  necessity,  immeasurably  Adder  than  that 
of  His  grandest  creation. 

36.  What  shoiild  we  expect  of  ^tich  an  all-wise,  nil 
might;/,  all-loving  Creator? 

But  further:  haA-ing  reached  this  reasonable 
conclusion  relative  to  the  existence  and  cliar- 
acter  of  our  Creator,  let  us  inquire,  What  sliould 
we  expetstjjf  such  a  Being?  The  answer  comes, 
that  the  possession  of  such  attributes  reason- 
ably argues  their  oxerci.so.  their  use.  Oi)d"s 
power  must  be  used,  ami  tliat  in  liannony  Avitli 
His  own  nature  —  wisely,  justly  and  benevo- 
lently. ^\niaTevf*r  may  be  the  means  to  that  end. 
whatever  mits.'  he  tlio  operation  i^f  God's  power. 
the  final  outcome  must  be  consistent  with  His 
nature  and  character,  and  infinite  wisdom. 


What  could  be  more  reasonable  than  s^eh 
exercise. of  power  as  we  see  manifested  in  fhe 
creation  of  conntless  worlds  about  us,  and  in 
the  wondert'iU  variety  of  earth?  What  could 
be  more  reasonable  than  the  creation  of  man, 
endowed  with  reason  and  judgment,  capable  of 
appreciating  his  Creator's  works,  and  judging 
of  His  skiH — of  His  wisdom,  justice,  power  and 
love  I  All  this  is  reasonable,  and  in  perfect 
accord  with  the  facts  known  to  us. 

.'57.  Is  it  not  most  reasonable  to  expect  such  a  God  to 
give  Sis  creatures,  made  in  His  own  image,  some  reve- 
lation of  HimMlf  and  His  purposes? 

And  now  comes  our  final  proposition.  It  is 
not  reasonable  to  suppose  tliat  such  an  infinitely 
wise  and  good  Being,  ha-ving  made  a  creature 
capable  of  appreciating  Himself  and  His  Plan, 
would  be  moved  by  His  love  and  jitstice  to 
supply  the  wants  of  that  creature's  nature,^  by 
gi-ving  him  some  eeatii-vtiox  ?  Would  it  not  te 
a  reasonable  supposition,  that  God  would  supply 
to  man  information  concerning  the  object  of  hi$ 
existence,  and  His  pUins  for  man's  future?  Oa 
the  coutrary,  we  ask,  would  it  not  be  unreasp-n- 
able  to  suppose  that  such  a  Creator  would  make 
such  a  creature  as  man,  endow  him  with  powers 
of  reason  reaching  out  into  the  future,  and  yet. 
make  no  revelation  of  His  plans  to  meet  those 
longings  ."Such  a  course  would  l)e  unreasonable, 
because  contrary  to  the  character  which  we 
reasonably  attribute  to  God;  contrary  to  the 
proper  course  of  a  being  controlled  by  justice 
and  love. 

38.  Had  divine  wisdom  deemed  it  inexpedient  to  give 
mankind  any  k-nou-ledge  of  their  future  destiny,  what 
course  would  Justice,  love  and  power  have  dictated'as 
leapecti  God's  dealings  with  meni' 

We  may  reason  that  in  creating  man,  had 
diAine  wisdom  decided  it  inexpedient  to  grant  a 
kjiowied^e  of  hi.s  future  destiny,  and  his  share 
in  his  Creator's  plans,  then  surely  divine  justice, 
as  Avell  as  di\-iiie  love,  would  have  insisted  that " 
the  being  should  be  so  limited  in  his  capacity 
that  he  would  not  continually  be  tormented  and 
perplexed  Anth  doubts,  and  fears,  and  ignorance; 
and  as  a  consequence  divine  power  would  have 
lietMi  usi,'d  under  tliose  linutations.  The  fact,  then, 
that  mai\  has  capacity  for  appveeiatin.if  a  reve- 
li\tio7i  of  the  divine  jilnn.  taken  in  connection 
with  the  conceded  cliaracter  of  his  Creator,  is 
an  abundant  reason  for  expecting  that  God 
w(ndd  irant  such  a  revelation,  in  such  time  and 
manner  as  His  wisdom  approved. 
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39.  what  is  the  reasonable  conclusion  reyarduig  larth- 
quakfs,  ttjcloHCi  and  other  miiiur  u reyularities  m  thi.-s 
earth,  when  we  cuitaider  the  yeiteral  haniwny  and  order 
of  the  rest  of  cnmlwn! 

So,  then,  in  view  of  these  considerations,  even 
if  we  ■»:&!«;  igiiorajit  of  tlie  Bible,  reason  would 
lead  us  to  expect  and  to  be  on  tlie  lookout  for 
some  such  revelation  as  the  Bible  claLms^  to  be. 
And  furthermore,  noting  the  order  and  harmony 
of  the  general  creation,  a»  in  grand  procession 
the  spheres  and  systems  keep  time  and  place, 
■we  cannot  but  conelade  that  the  minor  irregular- 
ities, such  as  earthquakes,  cyclones,  etc.,  are 
indications  that  the  working  together  of  the 
various  elements  in  this  world  is  not  at  present 
perfect.  An  assurance  that  all  will  ultimately 
be  perfect  and  harmonious  on  earth  as  in  the 
heavens,  with  some  explanation  why  it  is  not 
so  at  present,  are  requests  which  are  not  uu- 
rea.sonable  for  reasoning  men  to  ask,  nor  for 
the  Creator,  whose  wisdom,  power  and  lieiievo- 
lenee  are  demonstrated,  to  answw.  PleTice  we 
.should  expect  the  revelation  sonp^lit  to  include 
such  an  a.*!suranco  and  such  an  exjilanation. 

40.  llVidf  hmik  claiiiiK  fo  be  fhU  rerelation  from  God 
fn  man,  and  what  should  ice  expect  of  it' 

Having  established  the  reasonableness  of  ex- 
pectingr  a  revelation  of  God's  will  and  plan 
eonceruing  the  race  of  mankind, ^we  will  next  ex- 
amine the  general  character  of  the  Bible,  which 
tlaiins  to  l)e  just  such  a  vevelation.  And  if  it 
presents  the  character  of  God  in  perfect  har- 
mony with  what  reason,  as  above  considered, 
•lietates,  we  slioiild  conclude  that  it  tlnis  proves 
itself  to  be  the  needed  and  reasonably  expected 
revelation  from  God.  and  should  then  accept  its 
testimony  as  such.  If  of  (rod,  its  tcaclui!,!;,  when 
fully  appreciated,  will  accord  with  Ills  character, 
which  reason  assures  us  is  perfect  in  wisdom, 
justice,  love  and  power. 

HAVING    rn-T:X    max    C  AFAriTY    FOR    ArPRECIATION, 
GOD  fROTtDES   KIM  A   RE\  F.U\TIOX 

4.1,  Wild t  i-i  lUc  liif'iKHcr  "f  the  P.i^h,  n^  recr-oiiiKd 
even  LTf^U;;  cKernieif  Ami  irhnf  injunj  I/ik  the  rjraiid 
c'.d  Bi'th  r.tffit  .<iilfir:if  /.-,'  If,"  hninl'i  r,f  If-!  -tnu:irh''<t 
furuds' 

Tht  Bililt;  is  \\\t:  tun-h  <if  i-ivilization  and 
liberty.  Its  iiifiui-nci.'  U'V  j^food  in  soi-ii-ty  has 
been  rcc(\iriii^'d  l>y  the  greatest  statesmen, 
eveii  thoujMi  they  for  the  most  part  have  looked 
at  it  throuirh  the  various  glasses  of  conflicting' 
creeds,  which,  while  uphnldin<r  the  Bible,  griev- 
ously misrepresent  its  teaching.   The  grand  old 


Book  is  unintentionally  but  woefully  misrepi'e- 
.sented  by  its  friends,  many  of  whom  would  lay 
down  life  on  its  behalf;  and  yet  they  do  it  more 
vital  injury  than  its  foes,  by  claiming  its  sup- 
port to  their  long-revere<l  misconceptions  of  its 
truth,  received  through  the  traditions  of  their 
fathers.  Would  that  such  would  awake,  re-ex- 
amine their  oracle,  and  put  to  confusion  its 
enemies  by  disarming  them  of  their  weapons  I 

\-i.  What  is  the  claim  of  the  Bible/ 

Since  the  light  of  nature  leads  us  to  expect 
a  fuller  revelation  of  God  than  that  which 
nature  supplies,  the  reasonable  thinking  mind 
will  be  prepared  to  examine  the  claims  of  any- 
thing purporting  to  be  a  divine  revelation, 
which  bears  a  reasonable  surface  evidence  of 
the  truthfulness,  of  such  claims.  The  Bible 
claims  to  lie  such  a  revelation  from  God,  and 
it  does  come  to  us  with  sufficient  surf  ace  evi- 
dence as  to  the  probable  correctness  of  its 
claims,  and  gives  us  a  reasonable  hope  that 
closer  investigation  will  disclose  more  complete 
and  positive  e\adence  that  it  is  indeed -the  \rord 
of  God.  •  '      '      . 

43.  How  old  is  the  Bible,  and  uhai  do  the  fattd  of  Hi 
reriiarl-ahle  prciervatinn  indicate? 

The  Bible  is  the  oldest  book  in  existence ;  it 
has  outlived  the  storms  of  thirty  centuries,  iten 
have  e«ideavored  by  every  means  possible  to 
lwni.«h  it  from  the  face  of  the'earth:  they  have 
hiflden  it,  buried  it,  made  it  a  crime  punishable 
with  death  to  have  it  in  possession,  and  the 
most  hitter  and  relentless  persecution-s  have 
1>een  waged  against  those  who  had  faith  in  it  j 
hut  =;till  tlie  Bodk  lives.  Today,  while  many  of 
its  foes  slumber  in  death  and  hundreds  of  vol- 
umes written  to  discredit  it  and  to  overthrow 
i's  iiiRuPTice.  are  long  since  forgotten,  the  Bible 
lias  found  its  way  into  every  nation  and  lan- 
gimge  of  earth,  over  two  hundred  different 
traiislatii-ns  nt'  it  having  been  made.  The  fact 
tliat  this  Bnok  has  snrA-ived  so  many  centuHfs, 
notA\-ithstanding  such  unparalleled  efforts  to 
banish  ami  destroy  it.  is  at  least  strong  ciivtuu- 
>tautial  f-\idi-iice  that  the  great  Being  whom  it 
claims  as  its  author  has  also  been  its  preserver, 

44.  Whn-  ,->  t>,r  fiio.'w  iiifhnit'-c  f«/  the  BiVe.  and  h"m 
i^.ii.^t  it  h'  iis'i!  hi/  ilifise  irfio  icfiiild  injnij  its  rickeit 
t  riifurfry* 

It  is  also  true  that  the  moral  influence  of  the 
Bible  is  uniformly  good.  Those  who  become 
careful  students  of  its  pages  are  invariably 
ilevated  to  a  purer  life.    Other  writings  upon 
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religion  and  the  various  sciences  have  done 
good  and  have  ennobled  and  blessed  mankind, 
to  some  extent;  but  all  other  books. combined 
have  failed  to  bring  the  joy,  peace  and  l)let<sing 
to  the  groaning  creation  that  the  Bible  has 
brought  to  both  the  rich  and  the  poor,  to  the 
learned  and  the  unlearned.  The  Bible  is  not  a 
book  to  be  read  merely  ;  it  is  a  book  to  be  studied 
with  care  and  thought ;  for  God's  thoughts  are 
Vgher  than  our  thoughts,  and  His  ways  than 
our  ways.  And  if  we  would  comprehend  the 
plan  and  the  thoughts  of  th^  infinite  God,  we 
must  bend  all  our  energies  to  that  important 
work.  The  richest  treasures  of  truth  do  not 
always  lie  on  the  surface. 

45.  Who  i.<  ihe  most  prnriiinent  charactei  constantly 
referred  to  ihrongliout  the  Bible? 

This  Book  throughout  constantly  points  and 
refers  to  one  prominent  character,  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  who,  it  claims,  was  the  Son  of  God. 
From  beginning  to  end  His  name,  and  office, 
and  work,  are  made  prominent.  That  a  man 
called  Jesus  of  Nazareth  lived,  and  wa.>s  some- 
what noted,  about  the  time  indicated  by  the 
writers  of  the  Bible,  is  a  fact  of  history  outside 
the  Bible,  and  it  is  variously  and  fully  corrobor- 
ated. That  this  Jesus  was  crucified  because  he 
had  rendered  himself  offensive  to  the  Jews  and 
their  priesthood  is  a  further  fact  established  by 
history  outside  the  evidence  furnished  by  the 
New  Testament  writers.  The  writers  of  the  Xew 
Testament  (except  Paul  and  T.uke)  were  the 
personal  acquaintances  and  disciples  of  Jesus 
of  Nazareth,  whose  doctrini's  their  writings  set 
forth. 

THE  EXTSTEXCE  OF  A  BOOK   IMPLIES  MOTIVE   ON  THE 
PART  OF  THE   WIMTF.R 

46.  What  does  the  c.ri>^>«M-  nj  tuii)  Imnl-  implty:  Anc 
Vlhttt  mntivef.  only  conlrf  b"  mi^nni'lil'i  uttrihiiteJ  to  the 
writers  of  the  Neiv  Tc-ihth'i'nl  ' 

The  existence  of  any  book  implies  motive  on 
the  p^rt  of  tlie  writer.  \\\-  therefore  inquire 
"What  ifj^Jtives  could  have  inspired  tbfsp  nien  to 
espouse  the  cause  of  tlrs  jjerson  ?  He  was  eoii- 
denmed  to  tU-ntli  and  ci-uciliiMl  as  a  nudi't'a<-tor 
by  the  Jews,  the  most  rdiijiious  ainonir  them 
gssenfing  t.o  and  deuiandinu-  his  ilfutli.  us  oni- 
unfit  to  live.  And  in  espousing  his  cause,  and 
promulgatitte  hi.s  iloctrines,  these  men  braved 
contempt,  deprivation  and  bitter  persecution, 
risked  life  itself,aiid  in  some  cases  even  suffered 
martvrdoT" 


Admitting  that  while  he  lived  Jesas  was  v 
remarkable  person,  in  both  his  life  and  his  teach- 
ing, what  motive  could  there  have  been  for  any 
to  espouse  his  cause  after  he  was  dead?  — 
especially  when  his  death  was  so  ignominious  t 
And  if  we  suppose  that  these  writers  invented 
their  narratives,  and  that  Jesus  was  their 
imaginary  or  ideal  hero,  how  absurd  it  would 
be  to  suppose  that  sane  men,  after  claiming 
that  he  was  the  Son  of  God,  that  he  had  been  " 
begotten  in  a  supernatural  way,  had  super- 
natural powers  by  which  he  had  healed  lepers, 
restored  sight  to  those  born  blind,  caused  the 
deaf  to  hear,  and  even  awakened  the  dead — how 
very  absurd  to  suppose  that  they  would  wind 
up  the  story  of  such  a  character  by  stating  that 
a  little  band  of  his  enemies  executed  him  as  a 
felon,  while  all  his  friends  and  disciples,  and 
among  them  the  ^sTiters  themselves,  forsook, 
him  and  fled  in  the  trying  moment ! 

The  fact  that  profane  history  does  not  agree 
in  some  respects  with  these  writers  should  not 
lead  us  to  regard  their  records  as  untrue.  Those 
who  do  not  thus  conclude  assign  and  prove  some 
motive  on  the  part  of  these  writers  for  makinl^ 
false  statements.  What  motives  could  have 
prompted  them?  Could  they  reasonably  have 
hoped  thereby  for  fortune,  or  fame,  or  power, 
or    any    earthly  advantage? 

WHAT  A.STnXISHF.S  THOSE   WHO  TERM  THE  BTBLK  A 
MANUFACrrRED  HISTORY 

On  the  contrary,  if  such  had  been  the  object 
of  those  who  preached  Jesus,  would  they  not 
speedily  have  given  it  up  when  they  fou!id  that 
it  brought  disgrace,  persecution,  imprisonment, 
stripes  and  even  death  ?  Reaf^on. plainly  teaches 
that  men  who  sacrificed  home,  reputation,  honor 
and  life:  who  lived  not  for  present  gratification; 
but  whose  central  aim  was  to  elevate  their 
tVUow-nu'iu  and  who  inculcated  morals  of  the 
hichfst  type,  were  not  only  pos.^essed  of  a 
motive,  but  that  their  motive  must  have  been 
pure  and  their  object  grandly  sul)linie.  Reason 
further  declares  that  the  testimony  of  such  men, 
actuated  only  l>y  pure  and  good  motives,  is 
worthy  of  ten  times  the  weight  and  consider- 
ation of  ordinary  writers.  Nor  were  these  men 
fanatics:  they  were  men  of  sound  and  reason- 
al)le  mind,  and  furnished  in  every  case  a  reason 
for  their  faith  and  hope;  and  they  were  perse- 
veringly  faithful  to  those  reasonable  couvie- 
tions. 


•■*  ■■»  •^-   ■-,*- "  -^.- 
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UVENILE  BIBLE  STUDY 


Une  qaestion  for  eadi  day  is  proviUetl  by  this  jounuU.    The  parent 
will  tiud  it  ioterestluK  auU  belpful  to  tiave  die  child  take  up  the 


quesctoQ  eucli  duy  uud  tu  ulU  it  iu  huiiios  the  answer  In  tte  Scripture!],  tliDS  developiug  a  kuowledge  of  tk« 
Bible  unU  Itiuruiug  where  tu  Uiul  in  it  the  iiiformatiou  which  is  Ueslred. 


ii  What  tnusrpredicted  to  happen  when  Christ 
begins  to  take  His  power f 

Anewei:  "The  nations  were  angry  and  thy  wrath  is 
come."  jjee  iJevelatiou  11 :  17,  last  part,  and  18,  first 
part. 

2.  Hotc  did  Daniel  state  the  matter? 
Answer :  See  Daniel  12 : 1. 

3-  What  does  the  name  "Michael"  meanf 
Answer :  He  who  is  like  or  as  God. 

4.  Does  the  Bible  say  Jesus  is  liJce  God? 
Answer :  See  Hebrews  1:3. 

5.  In  Daniel  12:1,  what  is  the  meaning  of  the 
expression  "At  that  time  shall  Michael  stand 
up"f  - 

AnaweT-.  The  "fime"  wotilrl  come  when  Christ  would 
"stand  up"— take  His  power  to  reign. 

6.  What  did  Jes7is  say  would  happen  when  He 
began  to  fa]<e  His  potcerf 

Answer:  See  Matthew  24:  21. 

7.  Are  tee  note  in  the  midst  of  "the  time  of 
trouble"  or  "tribulation"?' 

Answer:  "We  are. 

8.  When  did  it  begin  f 

Answer:  In  1014.  when  the  ^f at  World  War  hroke 
out. 


9.  What  is  the  cause  of  "the  time  of  trouble"^ 

Answer:  Satan  lis  opposing  the  establishment  of  tfaa 
Lord's  kingdom.  t  .     : 

10.  Has  he  deceived  the  kin^s  of  the  earth  and 
some  of  the  people  into  believing  that  t%0if  ■ 
must  oppose  the  establishment  of  the  LortP't' 
kingdom? 

Answer :  .See  Psalm  2 : 1  -  3. 

11.  What  is  meant  by,  "Why  do  the  people  int- 
agirie  a  vain  thing?" 

Answer:  It  is  "vain" — foolish-r^for  them  to  opppsn 

the  Lord's  kingdom. 

12.  How  does  the  Lord  himself  look  at  the  oppo- 
sition of  Satan  and  those  he  has  deceived!)  ■ 

.Answer:  He  "shall  laugh"  at  flieir  efTort  to  prevMit 
the  establishment  of  His  Idngdoin  on  earth.  —Psalm  2  :•!  . 

13.  What  does  it  mean  to  "have  them  in  i^- 
risicn"? 

Answer:  To  mock  them  for  thefr  foolishnets. 

14.  What  is  meant  in  Psalm  2 :6 :  "Tet  have  I  sef 
my  King  upon  my  holy  hill  of  2d,on"f 

.\nswer:  Regardless  of  the  opposition,  the  Lord  Je- 
hovah will  make  His  Son  King  ovfir  all  the  enrth. 


^ 
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WAITING  FOR  THE  BUGLE 


AVe  n-nit  for  the  busle;  ihe  night  dews  .ire  cold, 
The  limbs  of  the  soldiers  f<wl  jiided  and  old, 
Ths  field  o(  our  biv.juiif  is  wiiidy  ami  bare. 
Th^re  is  frost  iu  our  joints,  there  is  frost  iu  our  hair; 
The  future  Is  veiled,  and  its  fortunes  uiilsiiown, 
As  we  lie  with  Implied  breath  till  the  biii.-le  i-i  blown. 


.A.t  the  s<.iind  of  thivt-bngle  eni-h  onunule  sliall  spring 
Like  an  arri>«  released  from  the  strain  of  the  string; 
The  eouniiie.  tlie  inipuls*  uf  .vi.uth  sliail  come  bock 
To  banish  the  chiH  of  the  di-ear  bivouac; 
.\nd  sorrows  ami  hisses  and  cares  fade  away 
When  riif.  lite-i'ivhi^'  -ii'nal  pruclauns  tBe  new  Jay. 


Thii'  ilie  l>iv,.na.'  of  ;i-e  max   ;>ut  Ice  in  oiir  veins- 
And  no  tibre  of  steel  iu  our  sinew  renniins; 
TIio'  the  ■•onirailes  of  yesierday's  nianh  are  not  here. 
And  the  snnllstht  seems  pale  and  the  branches  are  sere — 
Tho'  tliei  sound  of  onr  che<?rliia  lUes  down  to  a  moan 
We  shall  fiud  our  lost  youth  w  lien  the  buyle  is  dIowq. 

—Bu  Thomas  WcntKorth  BiggiMon 
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Golden  Opportunity 

**The  Finished  Mystery:"  Nearlv  everyone  knows  something  about  this  famous 
work  which  explains  every  verse  of  the  Bible  prophecies  of  Revelation  and  Ezekiel 
and  which  throws  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  conditions  now  prevalent  in  the  world. 

This  book  was  made  doubly  famous  by  the  fact  It  was  not  the  object  of  this  work  to  interfere ' 

that  its  publishprs,  ?pven  Christian  men.  wpre  with  the  Government;  for  it  was  written J)efore 

each  sentenced  to  eighty  years   imprisonment  this  country  entered  the  war.     Its  object  was 

tinder  the  so-called  Kspionajre  Act.     fjitor  they  and  is  to  explain  prophecies  which  bear  on  the 

were  released,  theii-  ju<lfrTiu>nts  being  rever>ed.  troublous  affairs  of  this  present  hour. 


"Millions  Now  Living  Will  Never  Die:" 

due  to  a  war-wrarv  inul  nnoiution-iackcil  w^rM 

A  most  .serious  prficliinuiliim  Imilt  i>ri  Piihlc  f:iits, 
as  ubuiulantly  set  forth  nn  rli«"  pii'.ii's  of  this 
renmrkiible  little  work:  stiowini  tliiir  we  iire  i>\ea 
now  living  in  the  eml  of  the  a-ie.  ami  in  the  "time 
of    trouble,    such    a.s    i^';i.«    tiot    since    riiere    m'.-is    a 


This  is  the  niarro«-  of  the  message  ot  hope  now 
Everlasting  human   life   ou   a  perfect  earth! 

nntion."  spoken  of  by  .Tesns  In  his  srrent  prophecy 
of  Matthew'  •J4.  There  flie  Master  siiiil:  "If  those 
(lays  were  not  shorfene<l.  there  woulil  be  no  flesh 
savwl" — ImplylnK  that  some  would  live  through  the 
lronl)le  all* I  never  die. 


Special    Offer 

"■^'^Qw  clergT-hited  book.  tKc  hope-in^^pir- 
Ingf  brochure.  th«*  demon -«\posini/  ^l•>l^k- 
bt,  and  Ttw  Gol«l«o  \^a,  frjr  one  >-'-«r. 

"'^/o'' $3.00  "":;:;:;';■■:; 


'^Talking  with  the  Dead:"  -N'»t   spiritist  prnpji^nmia.   but  tells  what 
ihfi  I'.iiile  s;i,\-  MUmt  tlips4»  riinuiuinications    from    tlie   utist^n    world. 
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Not  Where  to  Lay  Their  Heads 


THE  large  financial  interests  of  the  country 
ai-e  spending  millions  of  dollars  in  flooding 
the  country  with  propaganda  in  their  own 
favor;  but  it  must  be  conceded  that  they  are 
not  showing  the  same  amount  of  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  common  people,  as  that  welfare 
centers  in  the  housing  problem.  They  must  have 
made  billions  out  of  the  blood  and  tears  of  the 
AVorld  War,  but  quite  overlook  their  opportuni- 
ty of  seeing  that  their  workers  are  properly 
housed. 

Put  a  hundred  people  on  an  island.  Let  all 
their  belongings  get  into  the  hands  of  a  minor- 
ity, and  an  ever  diminishing  minority,  and  what 
happens  ?  The  answer  is  so  simple  that  any  one 
can  understand  it.  Tet  this  is  just  what  we  are 
coming  to  in  the  United  States,  it  seems. 

In  1890  the  percentage  of  American  people 
paying  rent  was  52:2;  now,  after  the  lapse  of 
thirty  years,  it  is  57:1.  Thirty  years  ago  an 
average  of  110  families  occupied  100  homes; 
there  was  an  extra  family  in  every  tenth  home. 
Today  there-  are  121  families  for  ever\-  100 
available  dAvellings  in  this  country;  there  is  an 
extra  family  in  every  fifth  home.  We  are  mov- 
ing in  the  wrong  direction  and  have  nearly 
reached  an  impasse. 

Family  life  is  the  greatest  guaranty  for  the 
security  of  the  state.  Young  people  are  the 
same  now  as  thoy  always  were.  They  want  to 
get  maTr|ed  and  have  homes  of  their  o^\^^,  but 
there  is  n'o  place  for  them  to  go.  Weddings 
continue  at  the  rate  of  1.040.000  a  yptxv,  hat  only 
70.000  new  dAvellinrrs  were  built  in  1919  and  in 
the  year  previous  thoiv  were  71  porcont  as  many 
buildings  da^trr^ed  by  fire  as  there  were  new 
dwellings  bii^lt. 

Neither  young  people  nor  old  people  can  be 
happy  when  crowded  into  the  quarter.-;  occupied 
by  others.  Two  million  new  American.^;  are  born 
every  year,  and  the  natural  result  sliould  \ie 


that  they  and  their  parents  should  have  quarters 
of  increased  size.  The  present  conditions  of 
things  is  having  a  tendency  to  discourage  mar- 
riage and  child-bearing.  It  is  forcing  husband;; 
to  seek  boarding  houses  and  wives  to  return  to 
their  parents. 

Most  i)eople,  if  properly  housed,  in  suitable 
surroundings,  will  take  the  other  troubles  of 
life  philosophically;  but  put  them  into  unsatis- 
factory quarters  and  they  will  become  irritable 
and  inefficient.  Crowd  them  into  narrow  space, 
and  their  powers  of  vital  resistance  wane. 
Where  the  average  number  of  persons  per  room 
is  tTV'o,  thQ  death  rate  is  more  than  twice  what 
it  is  where  the  average  number  of  persons  is 
less  than  one.  Most  people  wish  to  own  their 
own  homes  and  to  have  their  homes  to  them- 
selves, for  they  find  this  to  be  better  for  them 
and  for  their  children  than  to  be  with  others. 
In  homes  that  are  owned  by  the  parents  the 
death  rate  of  children  is  less  than  half  of  what  - 
it  is  in  the  houses  that  charge  the  lowest  rent. 

The  most  efficient  way  to  overcome  industrial 
unrest  is  to  see  that  labor  is  comfortably  housed. 
Unrest  will  not  spread  among  home  owners, 
nor  -a-ill  a  mechanic  leave  town  in  A\Tath  if  he 
owns  his  own  home.  A  man  o-\ming  his  oAvn 
home  takes  more  interest  in  the  community  and 
is  in  a  very  special  sense  an  asset  to  the  to■\^^l 
where  he  lives. 

If  Big  Business  would  divert  a  portion  of  its 
capital — namely,  the  insurance  funds,  bank  de- 
posits and  otiier  sa^nngs  of  the  people  which  it 
usef=  to  carry  on  its  groat  entorprl-^es — tov.-anl 
tlie  buildina:  of  moderate-priced  liomes,  and  if 
it  would  cease  to  think  of  larger  and  ever  larger 
dividends  as  the  aim  and  end  of  fxistencc.  it 
would  get  far  better  results  in  its  figbt  against 
Bolshe^nsm  than  by  its  present  method  of  mak- 
ino:  up  fnnds  ^\'ith  which  to  propagandize  the 
people  against  it. 
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One  of  the  first  things  that  the  Bolshovipts 
(lid  -with  the  Russian  nianj-ions  was  to  allot 
their  rooms  to  the  homeless.  Do  you  want  to 
know  how  near  we  are  to  the  edge  of  that  very 
thing  in  America  today?  Read  the  New  York 
Times  of  August  27,  1920,  and  note  the  proposal 
^of  The  Nation,  therein  set  forth,  that  in  every 
large  city  in  the  United  States  where  the  hous- 
ing situation  is  acute,  the  city  should  at  once 
take  possession  of  every  unocctipied  loft,  store, 
shop  or  dwelling  where  human  beings  could  he 
sheltered,  fix  a  fair  rental  for  the  recompense 
of  the  owner,  and  let  the  people  in.  If  that  were 
done,  how  long  dp  you  think  it  would  be  before 
every  disused  or  half-used  church  or  dwelling 
would  be  made  to  shelter  those  in  need  of  itt 

In  the  month  of  June,  1920,  members  of  a 
ilanchester,  England,  tenants'  defense  league 
seized  fourteen  unoccupied  houses  and  turned 
them  over  to  ex-soldier  tenants  who  were  with- 
out homes.  Of  course  the  owners  at  once  ma<le 
application  to  the  courts  to  regain  possession 
of  their  property,  but  this  shows  what  the 
present  situation  is  developing. 

Tenement  House  Commissioner  Frank  Mann 
said  before  the  United  States  Senate  Commit- 
,  tpp  on  Keconstmction  and  Production :  "It  is  tho 
job  of  the  men  of  wealth  to  take  up  the  question 
of  housing.  The  wealthy  should  take  up  this 
question  seriously  to  save  their  ovr[\  skins." 

To  get  the  country  back  to  ^vjiere  it  was  before 
the  war  the  United  States  would  have  to  build 
1-,140,000  new  dwellings,  and  to  get  it  back  where 
it  was  in  1890,  with  a  home  for  110  families  in 
100  apartments,  it  would  need  to  build  2.190,000 
new  dwellings.  Before  the  war  it  built  ahmt 
4o0.000  dwelli  igs  annually:  and  counting  nn  rlie 
UPU.''.l  incrofi.-^e  in  the  population  the  pre^ont 
situation  is  already  so  bad  that  it  cannot  he 
ovt-rcomc  for  at  least  five  years. 

Xot  only  are  oT.l  perc(^nt  of  the  pooplf  with- 
out any  property,  and  thtn-fore  tlisco7itfut.?d 
and  on  the  verge  of  revolution,  but  tl-.e  ronditiou 
nf  thosewho  do  own  property  is  graunallygrow- 
insr  worseTn?tead  of  blotter.  Of  the  o^\^lf-d  homes, 
.^4.4  per^'ent  Wf^re  froe  of  t-ncunihrnncr-  in  IS'JO, 
but  this  has  fallen  to  2S.()  pt-rctuit  ii\  192("t.  The 
prosperity  of  the  few  lias  been  at  the  oxpcnse 
of  the  many,  The  war  produced  23.000  new 
millionaires,  and  they  have  been  taking  from  the 
conunon  people  every  rent  tliey  can  extract. 

Besides  the  2.190,000  new  dwellings  which  it 
should  have,  and  which  would  now  cost  about 


$12,000,000,000  to  build,  the  country  needs  alxmt 
128,UU0  factories  costing  $100,000  or  over,  about 
.•^25,000  smaller  factories,  6,000  hotels,  rj,0(.)0 
schools,  and  14,000  railroad  stations,  or  a  total 
building  requirement  of  appro.ximately  $15,000,- 
OOO^pOO.  This  amount  is  somewhat  less  than 
one-third  of  the  amount  spent  by  this  goveiui- 
ment  on  the  World  War.  WTiy  not  top  off  the 
Victory  Loan  with  a  Place-to-Live  Loan  and 
thus  make  the  United  States  safe  for  democracy? 

New  York's  Terrible  Predicament 

IN  THE  old  style  tenements  constructed  in 
New  York  city  up  until  thirteen  years  ago, 
and  comprising  more  than  half  of  the  living 
apartments  of  the  city,  three-quarters  of  the 
rooms  have  no  \\'indow  openings  on  the  outer 
air,  and  no  light  except  that  borrowed  from 
adjoining  rooms.   In  one  block  of  the  city  one- 
half  of  the  rooms  are  dark.   The  courts  consti- 
tute space  for    the  ventilation  of    toilets  and 
recf-ptacles  for  garbage,  and  living  or  sleeping 
rooms  open  out  to  tlip«e  courts.   Food  and  coal 
must  be  hanled  np  five  flights  of  stairs.  Garbage 
and  ashes  must  be  carried  down.  In  thousands 
of  them  there  are  no  bath  tubs  and  no  wash 
tubs,  and  watf»r  pipes  and  even  gas  pipes  are 
rusted  nearly  shut.  Eighteen  thousand  of  these 
apartments  are  unfit  for  human  habitation,  hav- 
ing neither  water  nor  toilets  in  the  buildings, 
and  being  never  repaired.  But  nevertheless  they 
(tie  inhabited,  and  that   is  enough  in  itself  to- 
explain  New  York's  uiirest.    The    janitors    of 
such  i>laces  ;ret  i^(i  a  month  and  the  use  of  a 
few  dark  rooins  in  pnyinont  for  their  services. 
N'onp.al    '^oristruftion    in    New  York  city  is 
2'^,0<'x^  anartiiictits  n  vfar;  and  normal  growth 
of  population  is  V2'.0<10  por.  year.    Ordinarily 
'.he  or.c  take-  --arp  of  tl'."  other,  and  there  have 
been  tiiiios  whrii   many  apartineiit.s   wore  iflle, 
awaitinc;  tiM>ant=.    But  the  war  has  changed  all 
this.   Buildin:,'  l;as  prr'rtically  erased,  except  for 
business    purpc^es:    but    the    city  is  growing 
faster  than  ever.     Between  July  1.  1919.  and 
.Tuly  1.  1920.  oM-iTiT  to  the  tearing  down  of  old 
buikliuirs   or   to   their  conversion    for  business 
purposes,  thf  re  \Vv  re  actually  271  less  homes  in 
the  city  at  the  later  ui\:v  than  at  the  former  one. 
It  is  well  Imown  that  for  every  dollar  put  into 
factory  construction  there  nuist  bo  four  dollars 
put  into  housing  construction,  in  order  to  take 
care  of  the  workers:  yet  in  the  Queens  district 
of  New  York  alone  there  have  been  $20,000,000 
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of  new  factories  built  in  the  last  three  years, 
and  no  provision  made  for  the  workers.  During 
the  past  year  Brooklyn  issued  6,348  building 
permits,  and  these  permits  showed  a  greater 
interest  in  automobiles  than  they  did  in  people ; 
lor  out  of  the  total  number  there  were  229  more 
permits  for  garages  than  for  all  classes  of  build- 
ings for  housing  purposes  combined. 

In  New  York's  982,408  apartments  there  are 
60,000  apartments  that  are  housing  more  than 
one  family.  Virtually  the  whole  population  live 
in  apartment  houses;  for  out  of  the  total  of 
nearly  6,000,000,  less  than  5  percent  own  any 
interest  in  land  or  homes.  This  is  bad  enough, 
but  in  addition,  the  apartments  are  so  diminu- 
tive in  size  and  so  crowded! 

In  a  single  block  in  New  York,  comprising 
four  and  one-half  acres  of  land,  5,021  persons 
find  their  homes.  Two  other  blocks  show  4,456 
and  4,370  respectively,  and  there  are  235  blo.cks 
in  the  city  that  hold  over  2,000  persons  each. 
It  is  not  unusual  to  find  two  families  living  in 
three  rooms,  each  family  comprising  father, 
mother  and  several  children.  Four  of  these 
poor  souls  sleep  in  the  kitchen  every  night. 
Children  by  the  hundred  are  sleeping  in  bath- 
f  tubs  in  which  crib  mattresses  have  been  placed. 
There  are  places  in  New  York  where  twenty- 
five  persons  are  living  in  apartments  that  were 
designed  to  accomodate  five  persons. 

A  building  erected  for  fifteen  families  was 
housing  thirty-five  families,  and  these  had  taken 
in  twenty  roomers.  Another  house  constructed 
to  house  thirty  families  was  sheltering  forty, 
with  thirty  roomers  added.  In  109  houses  built 
for  twenty  families  each  there  were  1,033  room- 
ers; in  150  houses  built  for  twenty-four  families 
each  there  were  1,209  roomers;  in  358  houses 
bnilt  for  twenty-eight  families  each  there  were 
2,500  roomers.  Such  a  multitude  of  roomers 
has  caused  the  ruin  of  large  numbers  of  girls 
occupying  the  same  crowded  quarters. 

^Nfay  ftr^st  and  October  first  are  moving  days 
in  New  York;  and  when  the  ifay  moving  day 
came  around  in  1920  there  were  26,930  families, 
who  before  the  war  would  have  had  their  hous- 
ing needs  supplied,  that  were  forced  to  break 
up  their  hoihes,  ^tore  their  goods  and  go  in  with 
other  famines  because  there  were  no  other 
places  for  them  to  go.  For  a  con'^idprnMe  time 
a  portion  of  this  army  of  107,722  persons  was 
quartered  in  the  citVs  armories.  The  storage 
w-arehouses  are  filled  -vvith  their  belongings. 


It  is  estimated  that  New  York  is  short  of 
homes  for  100,000  to  160,000  families.  One  of 
the  contributing  causes  for  this  is  that  so  many 
people  made  fortunes  during  the  year  and  a 
halt  the  country  was  at  war  and  have  come  to 
New  l.ork  to  spend  their  money.  These  new 
rich  can  outLi:".  cs-.y  oi  the  workers  for  anyXhins 
they  wish  to  re.it  or  to  buy. 

As  a  consequence  rents  are  going  up,  and 
will  continue  to  go  up  until  they  reach  the  level 
of  the  now  frightfully  high  building  costs.  In 
some  localities  three-room  apartments  that 
rented  a  year  ago  for  $35  per  month  now  rent 
for  $95.  Five-room  apartments  that  rented  for 
$45  per  month  were  made  into  two  sQialler 
apartments,  and  each  of  the  smaller  apartments 
now  rents  for  $80,  as  stated  in  our  last  issue. 
Many  of  the  rent  increases  are  caused  by  ten- 
ants bidding  against  each  other,  but  this  is  not 
the  case  vath.  all  of  them. 

Speculative  builders  claim  that  they  cannot 
afford  to  build  apartment  houses  unless  they 
get  $20  per  month  per  room  rental,  and  apart- 
ments recently  completed  command  this  figure. 
At  New  Kochelle,  a  suburb,  reports  show  an 
$18.50  rental  raised  to  $32  per  month,  another 
from  $20  to  $42  and  a  third  from  $13  to  $30. 
In  a  suburb  of  Brooklyn  a  landlord  raised  the 
rent  of  a  tenant  from  $75  to  $225  per  month  at 
one  jump.  A  doctor  had  his  rent  raised  from 
$150  to  $400. 

New  York  tenements  are  built  as  poorly  as 
the  law  allows.  While  they  are  new  and  in  good 
condition  they  are  filled  with  tenants,  and,  if 
necessary,  at  low  rents.  As  soon  as  the  house 
is  filled  it  is  sold,  and  before  long  the  new  owner 
sees  his  profits  going  in  patching  and  repairs. 
He  raises  the  rent,  and  the  tenant  has  to  pay 
it  or  move.  The  landlord  justifies  himself  with 
the  thought  that  he  is  getting  a  smaller  return 
on  his  money  than  he  could  obtain  in  other 
lines.  Big  Business  does  not  consider  such 
buildings  good  investments. 

The  profitable  apartments  are  the  elaborate 
ones,  the  ones  which  command  the  highest 
rentals.  One  of  the  latest  of  these  in  New  York 
city  contains  three  thousand  rooms.  Its  largest 
apartments  rent  for  $15,000  a  year,  with  no 
leases  given  for  less  tlian  five  years.  The  cheap- 
est apartment  has  six  rooms  and  three  baths, 
and  rents  for  i^4.0»X)  a  year.  More  than  one 
hundred  of  the  city's  millionaires  live  in  this 
new  apartment  house. 
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Tlie  Lousing  situation  in  New  York  is  so 
strious  that  in  May  Mayor  Hylan  named  a  com- 
mittee of  eighty-two  of  New  York's  most 
prominent  men  to  consider  the  problem,  and 
ill  September  the  Governor  of  the  state  called 
a  special  session  of  the  legislature  to  deal  with 
tlie  same  matter.  Progress  is  slow  because 
there  are  s<3  many  conflicting  factors  to  the 
problem. 

One  of  tin;  greatest  of  these  factors  is  the 
financial  one.  Big  Business  refuses  to  invest 
in  low-priced  apartments  because  it  can  earn 
more  money  flsowhere.  The  law  prohibits  a 
mortgage  rate  of  interest  higher  tlian  6  percent 
and  mortgages  are  subject  to  income  taxes  and 
surtaxes.  Because  of  this  the  estate  of  Mar.«hall 
Field  is  now  said  to  bo  making  15  percent  only 
on  its  mortgages  where  otlier  concerns,  with 
funds  differently  invested,  are  making  from 
seven  perci'iit  upward. 

A  great  .many  suggestions  have  been  made. 
Some  have  urged  that  income  taxes  on  mort- 
gages sho\ild  be  abolished  so  as  to  attract 
capital.  Others  have  urged  that  new  dwellings 
should  be  exempted  from  taxation  for  several 
■  years  as  an  offset  to  their  high  cost  of  con- 
'  struction.  The  Labor  party  has  urged  state 
credits  for  home  building,  and  au  act  enabling 
cities  to  acquire,  hold  and  lease  land. 

If  a  city  can  spend  its  money  to  assist  in 
building  subways  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  it 
cannot  build  dwellings.  It  is  no  more  important 
that  people  slmuld  be  transported  to  and  from 
their  work  than  it  is  that  they  should  have  a 
place  to  live.  In  some  of  the  newest  and  most 
beautiful  cities  of  Europe  the  city  itself  is  the 
largest  landlord  and  the  largest  landholder. 

La■^vyers  claim  that  before  the  city  can  build 
houses  on  city  owned  land,  financed  by  munici- 
pal bonds,  an  amendment  to  the  state  consti- 
tution must  be  passed.  Such  amendments,  even 
if  unoppo.<!ed  by  Big  Business,  usually  take  about 
two  yeajs  to  put  through;  and  the  problem  will 
not  waft  ''so  Iniifr.  .\  Few  of  the  lai-gp?-  con- 
cerns of  the  city  are  doing  something  for  their 
o\A-n  enip!o\>'s  iiy  aiMaiii;niig  with  owner?:  r.f  I, its 
to  accept  mortgaeres  covering  the  value  of  the 
lot,  usualh*  ali<)nt  20  peirent.  spcun'ng  loans 
from  mone^^lenders  for  fiO  percent,  the  concern 
it.<5elf  snpplvinc-  the  remnininir  20  poTvont  TT-f^ 
employe  thus  has  a  house  iuiiii  lui-  liim  u. ■,).,,,« 
advancing  anything  himself,  and  pays  for  his 


liome  gradually  on  a  monthly  pa\iuont  basis. 

A  few  tenants  have  undertaken  to  organize 
cooperative  societies  t  o  protect  themselves 
against  further  rent  increases.  In  many  in- 
stances they  have  been  defrauded  into  paying 
more  for  the  properties  than  they  were  worth; 
nnd  then  after  all  their  savings  were  invested 
in  the  properties  the  oANTiers  have  called  the 
mortgages,  ruining  the  tenants  financially  and 
cancelling  their  leases.  The  owmer  then  evicts 
them  and  gets  a  new  class  of  tenants  to  go 
through  another  such  experience. 

ifeantiiue  New  York  continues  to  struggle 
with  a  problem  which  is  gromng  worse  every 
day.  Apartments  are  being  cut  do^vn  into-  ever 
smaller  and  fewer  rooms,  until  finally  the  bed- 
room has  appeared  which  is  too  small  for  a 
bed;  and  the  t^vo  single  beds  \\^ich  it  contains 
are  built  into  the  v,-all  one  above  another  in 
the  form  of  steamer  berths.  The  one  room  and 
kitchenette  apartments  have  been  found  a  bad 
thi]\g  socially.  They  make  lazy  and  inuuoral 
wives  and  increase  the  number  of  divorces. 
All  this  Avhile  there  are  24,000  vacant  farm 
houses  in  the  state,  and  more  farms  are  being 
abandoned  and  more  farm  houses  vacated  right 
along. 

Housing  Outside  of  New  York 

WHAT  is  true  of  New  York  is  true  of  its 
si^burbs.  Commuters  to  New  York  have 
increased  50  percent  in  a  year,  and  that  not- 
N.ithstaruling  the  raise  in  coumiutation  rates. 
Rents  in  the  Oranges^  run  from  $20  to  $35  per 
room  per  month.  Newark  has  had  a  tent  city 
of  two  hundred  army  tents  to  shelter  the  home- 
less. Five  hundred  Passaic  families  have  their 
goods  in  storage  because  they  have  no  home. 

Philadelphia  is  short  of  30,000  homes,  but 
most  of  its  400,000  linmes  are  o'wned  by  the 
occupants.  Tenants  of  Tvoxbury,  Dorchester  and 
othor  Boston  suburbs  liave  organized  for  mutual 
protfction.  Washington  is  10,000  dwellings 
short.  The  Federal  Rent  Commission  has  re- 
<Iuced  tile  rent?  of  some  apartments.  One 
liuii(h-.(l  dollars  cliaiged  for  four  rooms,  kitchen 
aii(]  liaili  V  as  reduced  to  $G2..50:  $6')  charged  for 
two  rooms,  kitchen  and  bath  was  cut  to  $37.50. 
The  Fnited  States  Housing  Corporation  was 
abolished  in  January.  One  of  its  considerable 
..,.T,;r.>----.^o,-f-:  .^vpi  til,-,  .vocti'on  of  thp  Govern- 
ment (lorniiioiies  on  the  Union  Station  Plazaj 
at  an  expense  of  $1,500  per  room.  These  tem- 
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porary  sttnutures  are  in  good  whape  and  will 
probably  hv.  iisod  for  yi?ars.  The  temporacy 
structures  erected  in  Paris  during  the  Franco- 
Prussian  ^var  reinaineil  in  place  for  thirty  years. 

Throughout  the  mining  regions  of  Pennsyl- 
\  vania,  West  Virginia  and  elsewhere  the  average 
company  town  is  a  place  with  no  sidewalks, 
dirt  roads  and  four-room  houses  without  run- 
ning water  or  inside  toilets.  The  towns  are 
without  trees,  grass  or  shrubbery;  and  the 
houses  arc  m11  of  one  design  and  all  in  straiglit 
rows.  In  tlu>  coke  regions  the  homes  of  the 
■workers  are  frequently  located  in  gaseous  spots 
where  they  are  enveloped  in  smoke  much  of 
the  time  and  whore  no  vegetation  can  grow.  The 
oft-repeated  statement  that  the  people  that  live 
in  these  homes  do  not  mind  it,  do  not  want 
anything  better,  and  would  not  know  what  to 
do  with  it  if  they  had  it,  is  all  a  plain  old- 
fashioned  falsehood. 

The  Ignited  States  Steel  Corporation  is  be- 
ginning to  see  the  light,  and  A\ill  now  build 
comfortable  homes  of  any  preferred  design 
for  any  employe  who  will  advance  ten  percent 
of  the  cost  and  pay  the  balance  in  ten  years. 
This  is  a  liberal  and  sensible  arrangement.  By 
the  way,  the  housing  situation  is  worse  in  Pitts- 
burgh and  Cleveland  than  it  is  in  Xew  York. 

Akron  reported  that  housing  was  needed  for 
25,000  people.  Detroit  is  short  30,000  homes 
and  is  so  crowded  for  hotel  space  that,  at  the 
request  of  hotel  and  business  men  of  the  city, 
the  N"ort}iern  Navigation  Company  sent  its 
steamer  Xoronic  there  to  serve  as  a  floating 
hotel.  Detroit  has  undor  con.'^truction  a  $10,- 
000,000  hotel,  cnntaini.ig  1.000  rooms  on  23 
floors.  Flint.  ?»[ichigan,  wage  earners  have  had 
their  rents  advaricfd  forty  percent.  People  are 
leaving  tlie  Farnts  jitkI  crowding  into  the  cities. 
Nine  perceiit  oF  the  farms  of  ^fichigan  were 
wholly  idle  u\  \02O.  and  tlu-re  are  30,300  vacant 
farm  liouses  in  Hi.it  state. 

Tn'^U'in.  Indiana,  tlu*  ilonon  railroad  pro- 
vided tlip  fuictnan  of  a  section  crew  witli  a 
conibiiintion  si  -piiic;'  and  dining  car  fo/"  use 
as  a  I'.casie  uiitii  ]if  could  Hnd  another.  Cl'.icacrn 
has  a  sLi'iiagc  of  100,000  homes  and  has  1.--^^ 
than  liali^  tlu*>  building  trades  workers  it  li.vl 
six  yoars-tago.  One  year  ago  it  had  ir..OiK) 
carpenters,  an<l  now-  there  are  about  9.000.  An 
organization  of  wealthy  Chicago  business  men 
purchased  n  sr.nn'-"  '""lo  of  laiid  on  tho  onlskirti? 
of  the  city  and  is  buihling  2,000  houses  wlii<-h 


it  will  .sell  to  workingmen  at  cost,  the  selling 
price  covering  only  the  principal  and  six  percent 
interest. 

Chicago  and  Xew  York  each  have  in  contem- 
plation new  hotels,  the  expense  of  which  will 
be  $15,000,000  each.  The  one  in  Chicago  is 
planned  to  front  three  city  blocks  on  Lake 
Michigan.  A  leading  hotel  of  that  city,  with 
all  its  rooms  filled,  recently  lowered  its  rates, 
explaining  to  its  patrons  that  it  considered  it 
was  making  too  great  a  profit.  Chicago  takes 
the  prize  for  a  high  rent  asked  but  not  obtained. 
During  the  Republican  national  convention  a 
wealthy  home  owner  offered  to  rent- his  honse 
to  the  National  Committee  for  one  week  for  the 
sum  of  twelve  thousand  dollars.  Several  hundred 
residents  of  Chicago  are  living  in  houseboats 
which,  it  is  claimed,  cost  them  about  $1,000 
apiece  to  build,  contain  five  room.s  and  may  be 
moved  anywhere  on  a  moment's  notice. 

St.  Louis  is  reported  short  2,000,000  feet  of 
factory  space.  A  family  in  Kansas  spent  the 
whole  of  last  -winter  in  an  army  tent.  Seore.s 
of  the  residents  of  Sioux  City  are  living  in 
shacks  made  of  discarded  building  materials, 
packing  boxes  and  old  strips  of  tin,  sheet  iron 
and  building  paper. 

Houses  in  Los  Angeles  that  formerly  rented 
for  $15  per  month  are  now  renting  for  $60,  and 
in  some  instances  landlords  are  charging  ten- 
ants $1.50  per  night  for  any  visitors  that  stay 
over  night  with  them.  In  one  of  its  lots  50  feet 
wide  and  100  feet  deep  25  itexican  families  pay 
$225  per  month  rent  for  '•accomodations"  that 
cost  altogether  about  $1,200  to  build  and  that 
have  as  their  outstanding  feature  a  "commvinity" 
water  faucet  and  a  "community"  toilet  room. 

In  Seattle  and  in  Portland,  Oregon,  rent  of 
wage-earners  has  gone  up  forty  percent.  At 
the  Ambassador  Hotel,  San  Francisco,  the  sky 
limit  has  been  reached  in  rents.  Five-room 
apartments  are  listed  at  $20,000  to  $.30,000  per 
year,  and  three-room  apartments  at  $12,000  to 
<i1 8.000.  all  of  which  goes  to  show  that  some 
iieople  have  more  money  than  they  have  brains. 

Housing  Conditions  Abroad 

FLATS  in  London  that  rented  for  $10  to  $15 
a  woek  Ix'fore  the  war  now  bring  $50  to  $00 
pt-r  wcfk.  There  is  such  shortage  of  office  space 
that  £220  per  annum  are-  being  paid  for  the 
temporary  wooden  huts  erected  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  squares  and  other  open  spaces,  a  sura 
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formerly  suffioiciit  tii  sooiiro  oonvciiient  accomo- 
dations in  subf=tantial  stone  and  brick  buildings. 
Tliousands  of  h'lg  liuusos  in  London  are  for 
sale.  It  costs  too  jinicli  to  maintain  them  and 
too  much  to  turn  theni  into  apartment  houses. 
^  Not  long  ago  one  of  America's  leading 
actresses,  after  visiting  twenty-five  London 
hotels  in  a  vain  effort  to  find  a  vacant  room, 
had  to  sit  up  in  the  railway  station  all  night. 
Guests  at  another  hotel,  learning  that  their 
hotel  was  to  he  torn  down,  and  not  kno\ving 
where  they  could  find  other  quarters,  bought 
the  hotel  themselves  rather  than  be  put  out 
on  the  street.  They  now  run  it  as  a  cooperative 
home. 

In  Bradford,  England,  are  5,000  old  stone 
houses  built  back  to  back  so  that  they  cannot 
fall  over,  and  long  ago  pronounced  by  medical 
science  as  unfit  for  himian  habitation;  yet  today 
they  are  oeoupiod. 

In  Blyth,  Northumberland,  nine  adults  of 
mixed  sexes  occupied  one  room,  and  that  tum- 
bling to  pieces. 

In  Hull  ten  families  resided  in  one  large  house 
and  six  families  shared  an  eight-room  house. 

At  Feltham  "Woking  a  landlord  complained 
to  the  court  that  his  tenant  had  eight  persons 
sleeping  in  one  room,  and  the  tenant  replied 
that  he  knew  of  an  instance  where  thirty-six 
persons  slept  in  one  room. 

At  Silverson  a  widow  and  six  children  sleep 
in  one  room,  well  and  ill  together. 

At  Rotherham  a  woman  v.'ith  six  children  was 
admitted  to  the  woi-khouso  because  sho  had  no 
other  place  to  go.  The  husl)and  and  eldest  son 
were  Iwarding.  but  no  one  woidd  admit  the 
family. 

In  .Glasgow,  August  23,  many  of  the  workers 
went  on  a  one-day  strike  as  a  protest  to  the 
government  exprej:.«ing  their  disapproval  of 
the  fact  that  permission  had  been  given  to  the 
landlords  to  raise  their  rents  25  percent. 

It  is^estimated  that  there  are  79.'),0f)O  new 
houses  itTgently  needed  in  England  and  AVales 
alone ;  and  some  hiive  estiniattHl  tliat  in  uU  of  the 
British  Isles  together  there  are  at  loast  7.000.- 
000  persons  that  are  not  adequately  lioused. 
With  the  \)ull4pg  tenacity  which  is  the  admira- 
tion of  all  the  world  the  British  are  wrestling 
determinedly  with  this  great  problem.  The  gov- 
ernment itself  is  taking  the  lead,  planning  to 
spend  in  home  building  $3,»00,000,000,  a  snm 
.equal  to  the  entire  pre-war  debt,  and  it  is  the 


boliof  of  many  that  if  it  had  not  takon  (!f'''i(k'<I 
steps  in  this  direction  there  would  hav<»  b».-en 
one  of  the  typical  British  bloodless  revolutions. 
Indeed,  it  is  not  so  certain  but  that  the  steps 
are  being  taken  too  late,  anyway,  although  the 
government  has  taken  the  first  necessary  steps 
toward  the  building  of  300,000  hauses  and  work 
has  actually  started  on  20,000.  The  govern- 
ment has  a  very  sensible  law  in  effect  that 
tenants  paying  $350  a  year  or  less  rent  cannot 
be  ejected  unless  there  is  alternative  accomo- 
dation available. 

London's  largest  department  store,  Self- 
ridge's,  has  been  selling  five-room  concrete 
houses,  of  it's  ova\  design  and  consfruction, 
complete  for  $2,250.  This  is  an  extraordinary 
piece  of  enterprise  for  a  department  store  to 
engage  in.  A  concern  in  Vancouver,  B.  C,  is 
making  and  shipping  to  England  five  wooden 
houses  a  day  under  a  contract  that  will  keep 
them  going  a  long  time.  Some  of  London's 
worst  shuns  have  recently  been  turned  into 
boaufiful  home  groups. 

Of  England's  male  population,  including  the 
babies,  one  in  every  seven  was  in  the  battle  line 
of  the  World  AVar.  How  this  spirit  of  indomit- 
able courage  has  affected  the  land  may  be  seen 
in  the  fact  that  there  is  a  shortage  of  200,000 
Atorkers  in  the  building  trades,  and  of  these 
needed  workers  60,000  were  killed  outright  in 
war.  There  is  a  shortage  of  15,000  bricklayer's. 
Conditions  are  .•'uch  that,  as  a  general  rule, 
building  is  three  times  as  expensive  now  as  it 
was  before  the  war.  Houses  that  formerly  cost 
$2,000  to  build  cannot  now  be  erected  for  less 
than  $6,n00  and  six-room  cottages  that  formerly 
cost  $1,200  now  cost  $4,000.  . 

In  Germany  from  500,000  to  800,000  apart- 
ments are  needed;  but  on  account  of  scarcity  of 
coal  brick  cannot  be  manufactured  with  which^ 
to  make  the  needed  biiildings.  Basements  and 
attic  rooms  are  being  utilized.  The  government 
is  utilizing  its  power  to  commandeer  partially 
unoccupied  houses,  fix  rents  and  compel  owTiers 
to  rout  out  rooms.  In  Berlin  it  is  finding  bed.s 
for  .3,000  nightly  by  utilizing  1.50  .sleeping  cars 
which  are  standing  idle  in  the  railroad  yards?. 
The  shortage  of  homes  in  Belgium  is  esti- 
mated at  300,000  and  in  France  at  1,500,000  In 
France  the  government  is  financing  the  con- 
struction of  550,000  homes  in  the  devastated 
regions.  Tlie  great  consumption  death-rate  in 
France  is  attributable  largely  to  the  fact  tha* 
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for  many  years  thoy  have  had  such  insufficient 
and  surh  poorly  oonstrnctofl  hon.'-es.  The  French 
law  ■which  rpqairo?  a  tax  on  cvory  window  is 
really  a  fax  on  health. 

Isolated  items  from  other  lands  tell  us  that 
m  Argentina  a  fair  average  expenditure  for 
living  one  day  in  a  decent  hotel  is  $6.50,  and 
that  tie  Duke  of  Wellington  ha$  ordered  whole- 
sale evictions  of  his  tenants  in  Granada,  Spain, 
becanse  they  could  not  pay  the  increased  rents, 
•which  he  demanded.  Tlie  duke  business  is  in 
need  of  funds. 

In  some  parts  of  New  Zealand  the  State  owns 
large  tracts  of  land.  This  cannot  be  sold,  but 
it  can  be  rented,  and  the  tenants  have  every 
advantage  of  ownership.  The  tenant  may  even 
leave  the  property  to  his  children  to  live  in, 
but  neither  he  nor  his  children  may  speculate 
with  it.  The  increased  value  that  comes  to  the 
land  as  the  community  grows  goes  to  the  State. 
In  this  country  we  do  things  differently.  The 
public  builds  subways  and  the  land  speculators 
get  all  the  profits.  The  greatest  fortunes  that 
have  ever  been  made  in  New  York  city  have 
been  made  by  the  Astors  and  others  that  had 
nothing  to  do  but  sit  down,  fold  their  arms 
and  wait  for  their  property  to  increase  in  value. 

Cost  of  Building  Materials 

BUILDING  material  is  almost  wholly  the 
product  of  brawn.  During  the.  war  the 
brawny  men  were  withdrawn  from  the  building 
industry.  The  young  men  were  sent  into  the 
army  and  the  older  men  into  essential  indus- 
tries. No  building  was  permitted  without  the 
consent  of  the  government. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  war  the  great  finan- 
ciers of  the  country  who  had  accumulated  untold 
billions  of  war  profits  engineered  the  greatest 
propaganda  against  foreigners  ever  witnessed 
in  America.  The  purpose  of  this  propaganda 
was  to  divert  attention  from  themselves  and 
prevent,  prosecution  for  tlieir  thievery  and 
knavery  Whf'il  it  should  be  forgotten.  The  man 
witli  the  wheelbarrow  was  deiiouiiced  as  a  Bol- 
shevist, a  pocialist,  ;in  anarclii.'^t  and  every  other 
kind  of  ist.  The  irsult  was  that  a  vast  nnml)er 
of  honest,  ini;'X(^it,  indu.«trious  men  were  fright- 
ened out  of  thoir  wit.s,  and  there  followed  a 
great  exmlus  to  Europe  of  jnst  the  kind  of  labor 
the  United  States  nwds.  As  the  profiteer  saw 
America  swallow  the  bait,  he  smiled,  raised  the 
rent  and  smiled  again.  He  could  afford  to  smile 


and  to  lead  in  the  cheering,  and  he  did.  The  rest 
of  us  cheered  feebly  as  we  paid  the  higher  rent: 
and  'd  today  we  were  asked  why  we  cheered 
because  the  workers  in  the  building  material 
industries  were  being  chased  out  of  the  country 
we  could  not  teU.  Yet  if  the  newspapers  started 
it  up  again  we  would  doubtless  "bite"  as  of 
yore.  Now  another  Wall  Street  propaganda  is 
seeking  to  get  the  European  workers  back. — 
thus  getting  their  steamer  fares  both  ways. 
^  In  normal  times  the  building  material  indus- 
try produces  aimually  $3,000,000,000  in  perma- 
nent taxable  wealth  and  employs  more  than  one- 
quarter  of  the  railroad  tonnage  of  the  ceuntry. 
Now  the  estimated  shortage  of  workers  in  all 
branches  of  the  industry  is  about  4,000,000,  and 
material  is  hard  to  obtain  because  the  Iumb(?r 
mills,  glass  mills,  brick  yards  and  ceraent  plants  - 
are  running  short-banded,  or  not  at  all.  Not 
aU  of  these  workers  have  been  chased  back  to 
Europe.  Some  have  been  drawn  into  the  auto- 
mobile industry,  catering  to  the  new  disease 
which  the  British  have  named  squandermania. 

Not  only  are  the  bmlding  material  iudnstries 
producing  but  40  percent  of  their  pre-war 
quota,  but  much  of  what  they  have  been  pro- 
ducing has  been  sold  abroad  for  high  prices, 
spot  cash  at  the  American  dock.  This  has 
materially  cut  down  the  supply  available  for 
domestic  use. 

In  the  limestone  industry  for'  1920  not  more 
than  sixty  percent  of  normal  was  being  pro- 
duced. Steel  had  risen  from  $38  a  ton  to  $110 
a  ton.  Cement  had  risen  from  $1.95  9,  barrel 
to  $2.90.  Sand  that  was  45  cents  a  cubic  yard 
brought  $1.90.  Cru.shed  stone  and  gnravel  that 
sold  for  85  cents  per  cubic  yard  brought  $3.25. 
Cement  bags  that  used  to  cost  $112  per  thousand 
cost  $280.  Laths  were  $13  a  thousand;  glass  is 
practically  out  of  the  market.  Spruce  lumber 
soared  from  $40  to  $75  per  thousand.  Oak-floor- 
ing went  from  $60  to  $300  per  thousand,  and 
under-flooring  from  $20  to  $60.  Bath  tubs  that 
were  $14.50  sold  for  $40  and  were  not  nearly 
as  good;  sinks  that  were  $8  cost  $28,  and  wa.«<h 
basins  that  u?(h\  to  bring  $7.50  were  $25. 

In  British  Columbia  last  year  four  plants 
alone  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway  cut 
154,000,000~feet  of  lumber  and  paid  out  $1,500,- 
000  in  wages.  It  thus  appears  that  the  labor 
cost  in  producing  Imnber  is  about  $10  per  M. 

Transportation  conditions  have  been  very 
difficult    and    this    has    affected    the  building 
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material  industry.  Tin'  lail roads  liave  Iwoii 
conget<tt'd,  and  there  are  almost  no  Imiiber 
schooners  plyiiiij  tiie  Atlantic  seaboard.  The 
increase  in  frei.i^lit  rates  has  been  another  blow 
at  the  pro.spectivo  ii(Mue-builder  because  it  has 
%dded  to  material  costs.  And  then,  do  you  sup- 
pose the  building  material  men  overlooked  their 
chance  to  gouge  while  oveiybody  else  was  goug- 
ing f  The  itrofits  of  ten  representative  concerns 
ior  the  years  1916-1918  were  nearly  three  times 
as  much  as  for  the  years  1912-1914.  In  the  one 
case  the  average  aimual  profits  were  $10,l-'>4,722, 
whicli  T\'ould  seem  sufficient,  but  in  the  latter 
period  they  were  $27,729,685.  The  investiga- 
tions of  the  Department  of  Labor  show  that 
thirteen  years  elapsed  before  building  material 
prices  resumed  the  levels  that  prevailed  prior 
to  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War. 

New  York  has  been  greatly  stirred  up  over 
the  brick  situation.  The  city  is  largely  built  of 
that  material,  made  in  yards  along  the  Hudson 
Eiver.  These  bricks  used  to  bring  $5.25  at  the 
dock  in  New  York,  and  now  they  bring  $25. 
Delivered  at  the  job  site  tliey  now  cost  $31,  and 
New  Yorkers  are  trying  to  figure  out  why  the 
same  kind  of  brick  is  delivered  at  the  job  site 
in  Chicago  for  $16.  Answers  are  not  very  satis- 
factory. 

The  following  table 'shows  the  pre-war  costs 
and  profits  compared  with  the  1920  costs  and 
profits  in  the  brick  business,  as  reported  by 
investigators ; 

Pre-War  In  1920 

Labor .$0.83 $2.00 

Freight    1.25 3.00 

Unloading 45 1.20 

Harbor  towing 03 15 

Lumber  and  fuel  .... 1.25 

Profits,  including 
selling  expense  ....  2.69 17.40 

'V^'liolesale  priee 

4^1ivered  at  dock  .  .$5.25 $25.00 

Does  ■fr-seem  rather  stranc:e  to  you  that  men 
who  boast  tha'  tlie\  are  one  liurxlred  percent 
Amerir-ans.  aim  all  uood  inenihers  of  Chambers 
of  Commerce,  and  proludily  cliuroh  niemliers. 
should  be  ymk^ri'J:  ovfr  ci^lit  tifiies  as  much 
profit  on  brielv  as  tlieii-  workers  got  for  mnh'nio 
the  brick.  aiKl  all  this  wiiiie  N'ew  Ydrk  is  in  such 
a  terrible  bousing  pliglit.'  Well,  it  >:bould  bo 
sufficient  for  you  to  know  that  these  men  are 
mfluential   bu.-^iness   men,   and   that    inflinntial 


business  men  sliould  not  bo  criticized,  no  matter 
what  they  do. 

Wage  and  Other  Costs 

THE  basic  wage  for  building  mechanics  is  now 
about  $1  per  hour.  Bricldayers  are  getting 
more,  and  properly ;  for  they  lose  nmch  time  on 
account  of  bad  .weather  and  the  work  is  very 
dangerons.  Builders  complain  that  bricklayers 
that  used  to  lay  1,500  bricks  a  day  when  they 
were  receiving  $5  for  a  day^s  work,  now  get 
$10  for  a  day's  work  and  lay  only  700  bricks. 
In  England  the  bricklayers  usually  lay  about 
400  bricks  a  day.  It  is  estimated  that  there  is  a 
present  shortage  of  10,000  bricklayers  in  the 
United  States.  Plasterers  are  not  willing  to 
work  at  all  on  Saturdays  now,  but  will  work 
on  Sundays  if  paid  double  time. 

AVages    per    hour  of    some  of    the  building 
mechanics  that  have  come  to  our  notice  are  as 
follows : 
Bricklayers  :: $1.12 J 


Plasterei'S 

Stone  masons. 


Cement  fini^herA.. 

Carpenters  

Lathers 


Struttm-al  iron  fijiishers.. 

Sheet  metal  workers. 

Slate  and  tile  roofers _ 

Composition  roofers 

Plumljers  and  gas  fitters... 

Steam  fitters 

Elevator  constructors 


Portable  hoisting  engineers.. 

Tile  layer.s- _ 

Structural  iron  workers _... 

Painters  _.. 


Inside  electiicul  fixtuvo  hangers 

Inside  \riremen . — 

Cement  fini.-hcrs  liolper.^i. 30 


l.lZi 

1.00  ■ 

1.00 

1.00* 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00* 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 
.5)2* 
.90 
.87i 

.sri 

.82f 


Plaster  Iii'>en"r.~ 

Hod   carriers. 

Cenii^nt    lahorers 

Building'   laborers 

Elevator  cor-'rnctor^  lielpers 

.*^tnutui;ll    iren    niu-hor-   heljiers. 

Steam  fitters  lii'lner-: _ 

Co-iiipo.'^ition   roii['(>i->    tii-lpprs 

Brickla.vprs  helper.^ _ _ 


.7.5 

.G2i 

Mi 

.55 
..5.) 

.53 

32 

50 

*.\s  \yf  ■.'11  to  pre.<s  uo  lieur  "f  wages  of  $l..oO  per  hour 
Wlaz  puid  r.i  .■;iri»'atfr>:  :.r.il  pltinihers  in  seme  place-s. 

Costs  of  building  are  so  great,  and  have  risen 
^o  rnni.lly.  that  a  eotnp^ny  in  New  York  Avhich 
started  to  build  and  rent  at  $9  per  month  per 
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room  (on  the  basis  of  cost  plus  0  percent  inttT- 
est  on  money  invested)  was  coiupelled  to  iiiake 
the  rent  $14  per  month  per  room  in  onler  to 
meet  these  terms.  Speculative  builders  generally 
demand  a  return  of  12J  percent  on  their  invest- 
ment, and  figure  on  the  average  throe -docker 
fire-trap  wooden  tenement  of  the  subur1)s  paying 
for  itself  complete  in  five  years. 

Detailed  figures  compiled  by  the  government 
showed  that  a  small  hou.=e  built  tor  ^4,117  in 
1913  would  cost  $6,833  in  the  spring  of  1019.  as 
follows : 

1913 

Net  C0!?t  of  building $2,032.36 

Cost  of  lanil  at  $1,000  per  acre 143.00 

Cost  of  public  utilities -... 400.00 

Contractor's   profit   and   overhoad, 

15  perceut 439.85 

Architect's  fee,  plans  and  tiuporvi- 

sion,  6  perceiit 


202.33 


1919 
$-t.!i30..">3 
143.00 
080.00 

73;t.."i?) 

310.21 


$4,117.54  .$6,,8S.<!..38 
Everything  indicate.*  that  people  who  own 
homes  should  not  part  with  them  until  tliey  ha\'e 
provided  for  themselves  elsewhere  and  that 
those  who  can  buy  homes  at  a  mode.<t  price 
should  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  do 
so. 

Concrete  and  Adobe  Houses 

PRIOR  to  the  war,  when  lumber  was  selling 
for  $25  to  $35  per  thousand  feet,  the  frame 
houjse  was  the  cheapest  form  of  con.-^truction. 
Today  concrete  houses  are  as  cliea}).  Concretr- 
cannot  rot/  is  sanitary,  fireproof  ami  evcinne 
proof.  A  concrete  house  is  vermin  pro<'t'.  rat 
proof,  and  no  insurance  need  be  carrie<l.  Tl>erp 
is  a  complete  elimination  of  annual  ri:'pair 
expenses. 

Experience  has  .<ho\vii,  linwever,  tliat  the 
walls  of  concrete  houses  must  be  ina<le  hollow 
in  order  to  protect  the  interior  of"  the  house 
against  sudden  or  extreme  cl\anu;es  r)t  temper- 
ature. T'niess  this  is  done  the  limise  will  become 
danirp'^nd  even  moldy.  Houses  not  riui>  Hnilt 
are  huiitid  in  sunnner  and  cold  in  winter.  I'lu- 
reason  for  this  is  the  cnndensatioii  due  to  .!i;T"r- 
ence  in  ti'inperature  between  the  inside  of  the 
wall  a?id  tht'  air  uithin  the  room.  Tlie  principle 
may  be  wttne^sed  i!i  notina:  that  on  the  same  day 
when  ther£  is  condensation  on  the  vvin<low  panes 
of  b,"i-i  .;  -v  ■'-i.'ed  with  sin-'Ie  win<lo\vs  rI,.Tc^ 
is  no  condensation  on  windows  where  storm 
windows  are  used. 


in  tile  past  some  concrete  houses  have  been 
poured  aiid  left  in  their  natural  state.  This  is 
Very  unsatisfactory.  ISeams  show  and  are  hard 
to  remove,  and  the  color  is  not  attractive.  JlA 
concrete  houses  should  be  stuccoed,  preferfiMy 
with  three  coats.  Moreover,  it  is  the  opimo|i 
of  tlie  majority  that  to  be  attractive  to  iti 
occupants,  warm  and  cheerful  in  appearance,  it 
house  sliould  have  wooden  windows,  door  fraiaes, 
tri'nming,  baseboards,  floors  and  stairways. 

A  great  variety  of  methods  of  concrete  cou- 
.-truction  is  in  use.  We  have  mentioned  th« 
fourteen  four-room  houses  built  at  Union,  N.  J, 
iiy  Charles  H.  IngersoU,  using  the  plans  and 
molds  of  Thomas  A.  Edison.  These  houses  cost 
$:2.2no  each  and  rent  for  $23  per  month.  Some 
of  them  were  built  and  occupied  in  ten  days. 
The  molds  cost  $7,000  and  can  be  used  for  4 
b'lr-.rlred  houses.  After  the  molds  are  erected 
tl-e  entire  house  is  poured  in  a  single  day.  Thia 
was  permitted  to  harden  for  two  days,  sftifr 
winch  the  frame  was  removed.  It  takes  longer 
to  put  the  finishing  touches  on  these  buihling^ 
than  it  does  to  build  them.  ^Vlien  finisheil  thejF  ■ 
present  a  very  pleasing  appearance.  Seventy- 
tive  houses,  after  the  same  plans,  and  by  th* 
••same  metliods,  some  of  four'  and  some  of  six 
rooms  each,  were  constructed  at  Phillipsburg; 
N.  J. 

Another  form  of  concrete  construction  is  that 
i'!  which  forms  are  set  up  for  a  course  a  certain 
number  of  feet  in  height,  and  as  soon  as  tiM 
concrete  is  set  sufficiently  to  l)ear  its  own  weight 
another  course  is  poured.  Another  form  is  tim 
building  of  concrete  frames  and  the  stretchinj| 
or'  <.x|)anded  metal  on  the  outside,  the  nieshas 
of  which  are  filled  with  gimite. 

[si  another  system  a  steel  stud  is  erected  to 
wl;ich  metal  lathing  is  attached  and  the  exterior 
wall  is  stuccoed  on  the  outside  and  back-plas- 
tered on  the  inside  so  that  the  metal  cannot 
rust.  Subsequently  the  inner  wall  is  erected  and 
plastered. 

Many  well-built  old  wooden  buildings  have 
h'-^r\  made  over  by  concrete  construction.  Any 
s'lcii  structure.^  to  which  metal  lathing  is  at- 
tc.lied  should  be  well  braced.  Otherwise  cracks 
will  develop  due  to  the  movement  (if  the  struc- 
ture. If  the  metal  fabric  i.s  not  completely 
einbodd<'d  in  the  cement  the  stucco  is  liable  tO 
break  N-idlv. 

Some  concerns  are  engagefl  in  tin-  ci>n.>.truo- 
tion  of  unit-built  concrete  houses.  '.Vali  ainl  floor 
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slabs,  beams,  girders,  partitions  and  cijUiiniis 
are  made  at  the  factory,  conveyed  to  the  build- 
ing site  ar.:.^  ^'/ire  assembled  to  form  t'.;;'  ilnishod 
structure.  Vhe  roo' s  are  either  framed  in  timber 
and  covered  with  tile  or  are  made  of  concrete. 
As  much  as  ninety  percent  of  the  building  is 
^made  in  molds  and  afterward  assembled  on  the 
foundation  walls.  Stair  stringers  are  cast  in 
place.  Metal  lathing  is  used,  to  provide  airspace. 
In  some  instances  the  insjde  walls  are  heavily 
escalloped  or  channeled  from  top  to  bottom. 
Heavy  building  paper  is  drawn  over  these  scal- 
lops, then  metal  lath  and  then  plaster,  to  secure 
dead  air  space. 

At  present  there  are  four  thousand  plants 
in  the  United  States  Avorking  overtime  trying 
to  supply  the  demand  for  concrete  block  and 
tile.  Concrete  blocks  are  no  longer  built  to 
imitate  building  stone.  The  present  high  cost  of 
clay  brick  has  opened  a  wide  field  for  concrete 
brick.  Any  face  or  texture  can  be  produced, 
the  same  as  in  the  clay  brick.  Structurally  the 
bricks  are  stronger,  and  their  absorption  is  less 
thau  clay  brick.  Co'-<^rcte  tile  will  produce  a 
concrete  house  as  cheaply  as  any  other  method, 
and  when  treated  with  "stucco  finish  will  give 
any  desired  architectural  effect.  In  France  the 
debris  of  former  buildings  is  gi-ound  together 
and  made  into  concrete  for  new  buildings.  By 
using  ground  stone  and  ground  brick  separately 
the  builders  have  been  able  to  produce  colored 
panels  in  the  walls. 

Adolie,  the^  oldest  of  building  niateriiil-,  is 
again  coming  to  the  fore.  Adobe,  be  it  knov.-n. 
can  lie  made  of  the  soil  which  a  man  (\i;j,r-  out 
of  the  ground  when  he  makes  his  cvllar.  It  is 
simply  wet  soil,  mixed  with  straw,  knea-lod  by 
the  bare  feet,  cast  into  molds  and  dried  in  the 
sun.  It  can  be  made  by  anybody  and  provid.es 
a  building  material  which  is  everIa^;tIng,  soiind- 
proof,  fire-proof,  and  always  of  nonna!  tempera- 
ture, cool  in  sununer  and  warm  iii  winter.  Of 
all  the,1milding  materials  it  is  the  hiv.-t  affoc  ted 
by  change  of  temperature.  It  v.-jll  stand  a  com- 
]>r<'ssive  strain  of  400  pounds  to  t!;i'  snc,r,ro 
inch,  and  can  be  niado  on  the  snot  fnr  lialf  tl;e 
cost  of  brick,  tile,  stone  or  oonerctc. 
■  The  old  ^tyle  ado])c  houses  wim-c  built  w'th 
walls  two  t*eet  \hick,  but  modern  science  l:as 
found  that  fliis  is  not  necessary,  and  has  dis- 
covered means  to  insulate  tho  adobo  above  tlie 
foundation  and  prevent  capillary  attraction  of 
moisture.    A  hard  cement    plaster    thoroughly 


aiuhoreil  into  an  adobe  wall  insures  it  against 
deterioration. 

In  Walnut  Park,  near  Los  Angeles,  are  one 
Imndred  new  adobe  houses,  embodying  every 
form  of  artistic  taste  in  Spanish  architectojpe. 

The  Contractor's  Side  of  It 

THE  National  Federation  of  Constructioin 
Industries  of  the  United  States  held  its 
first  annual  convention  in  Chicago  in  March,  jlt 
seeks  uniformity  in  the  dimensions  of  do^n, 
Avindow-frames  and  staircases,  in  the  spaeii^ 
of  studding  and  joists,  and  in  the  height  of 
room,s.  This  Association  has  before  it  cansidsB- 
able  possibilities  for  good  and  evil. 

Contractors  have  been  in  a  very  difficult 
position  during  the  past  year  or  two.  It  CMts 
$100  to  $000  to  estimate  on  each  new  building^ 
enterprise;  and  as  very  few  of  the  new  buildings 
estimated  upon  have  been  built,  contractors 
have  lost  considerable  sums  in  this  way  besides 
the  sums  lost  through  advances  in  prices  of 
labor  atid  materials.  They  are  now  in  agreer 
ment  that  hereafter  bids  must  be  acted  upon 
promptly,  contract  prices  must  fluctuate  accord^ 
ing  to  changes,  if  any,  in  the  freight  rates,  in 
the  wage  scales,  in  the  prices  of  materials  and 
in  the  quantity  of  materials  used  as  compared 
ANTth  estimates.  ;,,-^ 

Monthly  estimates  are  to  indude  materiolB 
delivered  and  stored.  "Work  done  in  one'mondi 
is  to  be  paid  by  the  tenth  of  the  next  month) 
with  interest  on  tlie  first  payment.  Contractor 
may  stop  work  on  three  daA'^s  notice  and  recover 
pro'it  and  damages  if  work  is  suspended  three 
]nor,tl;<  by  court  order,  or  if  architect  fails  to 
issue  montj'lv  crivtif'fate  for  payment  on  time, 
or  if  ownr:r  fails  to  pr.y  such  certificate  in  seven 
days  from  the  tini'^  it  is  cmo,  or  if  OAATier  does 
not  normit  contractor  to  begin  work  promptly. 

T?etaiiie«l  perooritage  must  not  exceed  ten  per- 
cent. Surety  bond  is  to  be  reduced  proportioa- 
attl\-  as  work  is  rinis';od.  foi-tracts  for  peiiatty 
I'uist  contain  sirrlar  clauses  providing  for 
lionas.  Contra^-lor  is  not  to  be  held  liable  for 
r."ts  of  'iod  Of  of  ;i  puhlic  onf^ni'^-.  Time  for  com- 
pleting work  must  br^  l',.-i<od  not  ufjon  calendar 
days  Imt  upon  woatbrr-workinnr  days.  ^Fateriai 
nu".st  be  inspected  at  the  sourr-e  and  not  on  the 
.I'ob,  wKenev(»r  that  is  pr>s-;iiili-'.  Architects  are 
not  to  bo  nia<K'  fiMJi!  iii(i^-,'-:  af  '.r.'(  rr,r.>tation  of 
drawings  and  speciiications  or  of  performance 
of  contract. 
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Justice  and  the  Poor: 

THE  Second  Defect:  Covrt  Costs  and  Fees. 
(Part  2)  Costs  in  the  Trial  Court:  The 
actual  expenses  in  a  trial  court,  exclusive  of 
witness  fees,  may  be  rerluced  to  the  writ  of 
^summons,  the  service  of  process,  entry  fee, 
calendar  fee,  trial  fee,  entiy  of  judgment,  and 
issuance  of  execution.  It  is  proper  to  eliminate 
the  jury  fee;  for  a.s  long  as  a  trial  hy  a  judge 
is  possible,  no  denial  of  justice  can  fairly  be 
alleged.  For  a  similar  reason  fees  for  attach- 
ment or  garnishment  are  excluded. 

Kach  court  uses  a  different  combination  of 
these  items :  in  some  one  or  two  pa3mients  cover 
even'thing:  in  others  the  charges  are  made 
separately.  Since  onr  inquiry  is  only  to  deter- 
mine the  actual  expense,  all  the  various  items 
may  be  rolled  into  one  total.  The  figures  given 
bolow  are  not  absolute ;  they  may  be  varied  by 
the  distanpe  traveled  for  service,  by  the  number 
of  motions  or  interlocutory  proceedings,  and  by 
other  factors;  but  they  fairly  i-epresent  the 
minimum  cost  in  an  ordinarv  case : 


ruy 

Baltimore People's  Court. 

Boston 

f'hicajro 

Cincinnati 

ClevelaTid 

Dayton 

Hartford 


Municipal   Court- 
Municipal  Court- 


Municipal  Court 

.....  Small  Claims  Court 

Municipal  Court 

..-.  Citv  Court 


Hartford .Superior    Court _.. 

Jersey  City..—.-: Di.strict   Court. 

lx)fi  Angelas _ Jui^tice's    Court _ _.  .  5.00 

Los  Angeles Su]>orior    Court _. 8.00 

Minneapolis -Municipal   Court _ 3. .50 

Xew  York. Municipal   Court _ 2.00 

Philailelpliia- ilunicipal   Court 11.00 

Pittsburtth '.  ..County    Court 5.50 

Richmond .Tn.-^ticc's    Court _ 1.30 

Richmomi Law   Court 3.50 

Portland Small   Claims  Court 1.75 

St.  Paul Justice'-    Court 3.00 


Tht^ssfi;, figures  would  be  rinK'}i  hi.irher.  were  it 
not  for  the  advont  of  nuuii'.-inal  courts,  wliicb 
have  done  nnu-h  to  reduoe  cost.^.  In  Cincinnati. 
Columbus  and  Dayton,  for  example,  it  is  pro- 
vided by  the  Court  Act  that  costs.  excln.«iv»>  of 
witness  fe^rs,  shall  not  exer-o<l  two  dollars.  While 
the.^e  aetui^l  expenses  may  seem  small  in  sub- 
stantial causes,  thoy  loom  large  in  the  troubles 
of  the  noor.  Tn  claims  under  ^'^0,  an  immediate 
expenditure  of  four  or  fivo  dollars  may  well  be 


Rrg'inolrl  Ih'bcr  Smith,  of  the  Boston  Bat 

disproportionate;  in  any  event  it  is  often  more 
than  the  needy  litigant  can  afford,  particularly 
where  additional  outlays  for  witnesses  and 
attachments  are  iiecessarj'. 

Costs  ox  Appral.  Costs  paid  to  the  court  on 
appeal  consist  of  the  entry  fee  and  the  expense 
of  making  up  and  printing  the  recoi'd  of  the 
case  on  appeal;  or  on  exceptions,  or  on  wril 
of  error.  Such  costs  m  the  aggregate  are  seldom 
less  than  .$2")  and  often  run  to  over  .$10(").  Wltile 
appellate  exists  affect  the  poor  only  iu  a  ])ropor- 
tionately  small  miniber  of  ca.<es,  it  \*  highly, 
desirable  in  the  interests  of  justice,  and  for  the 
sake  of  a  well-rounded  development  of  ant 
common  law,  that  it  lie  possible  for  poor  per- 
sons to  obtain  decisions  on  questions  of  law 
which  arise  in  their  ca.«es.  The  condition  whiiQh 
has  been  too  common  under  the  compensation 
acts,  of  having  ca.ses  appealed,  briefed,  ai»d 
argued  only  by  the  insurer,  the  employ^  being 
Itnable  to  meet  the  expense,  is  not  heal  tit  v.  One- 
sided argument  inevitably  tends  to  produce  H 
one-sided  construction  of  the  law. 

These  expenses  represent  ^  waste  and  aif 
unnecessary.  With  proper  organization  of 
courts  they  will  automatically  disappear.  In  » 
unified  court,  as  in  England,  there  is  no  entry  • 
fee ;  for  the  appeal  is  affected  merely  by  transfer 
from  the  trial  to  the  appellate  division.  There 
is  no  necessity  for  printing  of  records,  trao- 
.«cripts,  bills  of  exceptions,  certificates  of  evi- 
dence, and  the  like;  for,  since  the  appellate  and 
trial  tribunals  are  simply  branches  or  divisions 
of  one  court,  each  judicially  knows  the  records 
of  the  others,  and  uses  all  the  orginal  files, 
papers  and  documents. 

Witxkssrs.  Brikfs  Ayn  TEAXSCBrPTS.Exnf-nseR 
incurred  in  litigation  for  witness  fees,  briefs 
and  transcripts  of  evidence,  which  counsel  in- 
variably needs  for  his  own  pi'eparation,  raise 
an  entirely  different  problem.  Tboir  amount 
vnries  iTtdofinitdy  according  to  the  nmnberof 
witnos.'es  smmnonod.  th^  complexity  of  the 
points  tn  be  arLrnod,  nnd  tlio  Icnutb  oF  the  trial. 
The  Dccniia'r  <lifficulty  which  they  present  is 
that  they  are  not  payments  which  the  statecan 
waive.  Persons  who  are  oomiielled  to  leave 
their  work  to  testify  in  courts.  printei'S  and 
stenoirranhers  are  unquestionablv  entitled  to  be 
paid.  Such  expenses  cannot  be  scaled  down,  nor 
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can  they  l)e  elliainatod  by  any  reorganization 
of  courts  Of  procedure. 

There  is  no  solution  except  for  the  state  to 
provide  a  fund  to  be  disbursed  by,  and  nnd'.r 
the  supervisior  of,  its  judicial  department,  or 

<it  legal  aid  bureau.  Suoh  a  proposition  is  not 
whoUy  "without  precedent.  It  is  a  general  rule 
that  the  state  "\\ill  reimburse  for  expenses 
incurred  in  disbarment  proceedingi*.  In  the 
municipal  legal  aid  bureaus  pro^-ision  is  made 
for  the  expenses  incurred  in  the  litigation  of  the 
bureau's  clients.  The  Duluth  Legal  Aid  Bureau 
has  expended  out  of  the  public  treasury  the 
following  amounts:  in  1914,  $150;  in  1915, 
$126.01;  in  191fi,  $108.18.  In  Los  Angeles  the 
I*ublic  Defender  is  authorized  to  apply  to  the 
county  treasury  for  litigation  expenses,  al- 
though he  has  never  done  so,  fearing  that 
such  a  course  might  be  unconstitutional.  The 
1913  Bules  of  the  English  High  Court  of 
Judicature,  in  making  provision  for  poor  liti- 
gants, call  for  the  defrajnng  of  their  expenses 
by  a  Treasury  grant.  Mr.  Taft,  in  speaking 
before  the  Virginia  Bar  Association  in  1908, 
after  arguing  for  "a  mandatory  reduction  of 
court  costs  and  fees",  said :  "I  believe  Ih.it  it  is 
sufficiently  in  the  interest  of  the  public  at  large 
to  promote  equality  between  litigants,  to  take 
upon  the  government  much  more  than  has 
already  been  done,  the  burden  of  private  liti- 
gation". 

Den'ial  or  .TrsTTCE  Theough  Costs.  Certain 
it  is  that  until  thorough-going  changes  are  made, 
denial  of  justice  to  the  poor  because  of  inability 
to  pay  tlie  required  court  costs  and  fees  will 
continue.  Tliat  the  present  system  of  costs 
works  daily  to  close  the  doors  of  the  courts 
to  the  poor  is  proved  by  ample  evidence.  In 
Boston  trie  f.e.iiral  Aid  Society  has  kept  precise 
figures  since  April  1,  1916.  During  the  seven- 
teen months  ending  August  31,  1917.  there  were 
551  cases  which  could  not  be  settled  out  of 
eourtic|nit  which  were  meritorious  and  I'equired 
court  action;  386  were  taken  to  court  and  won, 
36  were  taken  find  lost,  and  120  cnnld  not  bo 
brought  before  the  con?t>  bcennsf  of  the  client's 
inability  to  pay  tl:o  eosts.  Tn  ntlir.r  wonls.  the 
fees  requite<l  Iqy  the  state  cnused  a  total  failure 
of  justice ^to  23  piMvont  of  the  persons  who 
needed  to  invoke  the  nid  of  the  niachinei-\-  of 
justice. 

TTo-vv    thr>    existiiiar    system   of   eosts    liternllv 

«  forbids    rosort  to   tht^    courts  by  the    poor  is 


illustrated  by  the  laws  requiring  security  for 
costs.  A  plaintiff  not  only  niu.-^t  pay  the  c-o.-it.s 
for  sunnnons,  service,  entry,  trial,  judgment 
and  the  like,  but  in  addition  he  must,  on  motion, 
furnish  a  bond  to  guarantee  that  the  defendant, 
if  successful,  shall  not  be  out  of  pocket.  In  the 
Connecticut  law,  for  e.\amp]e,  the  bond  is  in  the 
sum  of  $15  in  the  City  Court  of  Hartford,  and 
$75  in  the  Superior  Court.  The  defendant  may 
bring  such  a  motion  on  the  ground  that  the 
plaintiff  is  a  poor  person.  The  net  result  is 
that  a  poor  person  who  is  unable  to  give  or 
secure  such  a  bond  may  be  thrown  out  of.eonrt 
altogether.  In  Campbell  v.  Chicago,  etc.  B.  Coe, 
a  defendant,  moved  that  the  plaintiff,  a  poor 
person,  be  required  to  furnish  a  bond.  The  judge  , 
continued  the  case  for  a  week  to  give  the  plain- 
tiff time  to  file  such  a  bond  and,  on  his  in^ility 
to  do  so,  dismissed  the  case.  On  appeal  the  court 
said :  "We  have  no  statute  which  permits  a  per- 
son to  sue  in  forma  pauperis.  It  seems  almost 
like  a  hardship  that  a  poor  person  should  not 
be  able  to  litigate.  But  this  is  a  matter  for  the 
legislature  to  regulate  and  not  the  justice." 

Laws  requiring  security  for  costs,  despite 
their  patent  harshness  to  the  jwor,  have  uni- 
formly been  upheld.  In  striking  contrast  are 
the  early  English  decisions  which,  perceivinjf 
the  injustice  of  a  rule  of  exclusion,  and  withoot  ,. 
hiding  behind  the  absence  of  a  legislative  man- 
date, gave  to  the  common  law  the  proceeding 
in  forma  pauperis.  If,  as  excellent  authority 
has  stated,  this  was  done  as  "an  indulgence 
arising  out  of  the  humanity  of  the  judges*, 
what  can  be  said  for  our  twentieth  century 
judges  who,  acting  in  a  democratic  country, 
were  not  even  willing  to  follow  the  fair  pro- 
visions of  the  conmion  law? 

The  result  is  no  different  from  what  it  would 
be  if  our  bills  of  rights  read  :"Every  subject  who 
can  furnish  a  bond  for  $15  or  $75  ought  to  obtain 
justice  freely,  completely,  and  without  delay; 
to  all  others  the  courts  are  closed".  In  a  demo- 
cratic government  of  laws  w-here  the  state  exists 
to  giiarantee  tlirouc:h  its  adniinistrntion  of 
jnstice  the  secnrity  of  fundamental  ri^'hts.  it  is 
a  sad  perversion  fiir  llie  state  by  its  liuv  to  out 
off  any  class  of  citizens  from  the  protection  of 
the  courts.  On  the  one  hand,  the  state  through 
its  crimitml  statutes  respecting  breach  of  the 
]H^ace  and  larceny  forbids  persons  to  redress 
thoir  own  -wronfrs  or  collfct  thoir  debts  by  self- 
help,  and  remits  them  to  the  courts;  and  on  the 
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other  hand  it  imposes  conditions  as  to  the  use  of 
the  courts  which  the  poor  cnruiot  satisfy. 

An  epoch-making  decision  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  California,  rendered  in  1917,  lends 
judicial  sanction  to  the  ideas  expressed  in  this 
chapter.  The  ease  is  striking.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  jury  fees  in  California  are  $24  a  day,  to  be 
paid  in  advance.  A  day  laborer,  the  father  of 
ten  minor  chiWreii  all  wholly  dependent  on 
him  for  support,  desired  to  bring  suit  in  the 
Superior  Court  for  the  wrongful  killing  of  his 
daughter,  and  claimed  his  right  to  a  jury  trial. 
He  filed  an  affidavit  that  he  did  not  have  more 
than  $25,  and  asked  leave  to  sue  in  forma  pan- 
peris.  There  is  a  local  statute  permitting  such 
a  proceeding  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  but 
none  making  provision  for  suits  in  the  courts 
of  record.  The  Superior  Court  refused  the 
application. 

The  attorney  for  the  San  Francisco  Legal 
Aid  Society  intervened  as  "a7ninis  cxriae".  and 
tlie  case  ^'as  appealed.  The  Supreme  Court  held 
that  the  in  forma  pauperis  proceeding  was  a 
part  of  the  English  common  law,  which  had 
liecome  part  of  the  American  common  law,  and 
that  the  court  had  inherent  power  to  grant  leave 
to  sue  without  costs  so  that  justice  might  not 
be  denied  to  the  poor. 

Parts  of  thi.<i  decision,  which  is  the  first  ever 
to  translate  into  action  the  fundamental  consti- 
tutional principles  of  freedom  and  equality  of 
justice,  express  the  situation  so  clearly  that  it  is 
difficult  to  nnrlt"r:^tan(!  Avhy  th*-  majority  of 
courts  hav^  always  been  blind  to  it: 

"Imperfect  as  vm  the  ancient  conimoa  law  system, 


harslr  :i.<  it  was  in  many  of  its  methods  and  measurw, 
it  would  .-triico  oiio  witli  siirpi-i.so  to  Im  credibly  iuformed 
that  the  rommon  Jaw  courts  of  Knglaiid  shut  their  doora 
u[)oa  all  ])oor  sUitor.s  who  coidd  not  pay  fees,  UQtil 
i*ari!anioiit  came  to  their  relief.  Even  greater  vould 
1m?  tlie  lojiroach  to  the  ."vstom  of  jurispfudenco  of  the  ' 
^tati*  of  California  if  it  could  bo  truly  declared  that  ik 
this  twoiitirth  century,  by  its  codes  and  statutes,  it  had 
said  th(»  some  thing."  .  .  .  "Again  \re  say  that  it 
would  he  an  unmerited  reproach  cast  upon  the  lofi*- 
lative  branch  of  our  state  government  to  hold  that  it  . 
.  .  designed  to  forbid  sfuch  a  poor  suitor  from  proa»- 
cutiug  hiH  actions  according  to  the  laws  of  the  land 
in  a  coiirt  of  record,  when  rights  might  and  could  be  all- 
impijiraut  and  his  recovery  of  the  utmost  importance." 

Costs  liflve  their  place  as  a  deterrent;  bat 
they  .should  serve  to  discourage,  not  all  Utigit- 
tion,  but  false  litigation,  spccvous  pleas,  yeiui- 
tious  proceedings  taken  for  delay,  and  to  iiuiure 
prompt  compliance  with  court  orders.  Tfce 
system  of  costs  in  ecjuity  approaches  this  plaii» 
and  in  England  the  use  of  costs  for  such  pur- 
poses is  established. 

Costs,  like    delay,  present    in    the  main  no 
fundamental  or  inherent  difficulty.  A  redaction . 
of  costs  and  provision  for  in  forma  pauperis 
proceedings   can   easily   be   effected.   It   is  # 
question  of  the  will  to  do  it 

( Thi."  is  the  sixth  of  a  series  on  "Justice  and  the 
Pow"  by  3fr.  Smith,  published  in  an  important  bp^ 
of  limited  circulation  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation  £<|f  ^ 
the  Advancement    of    Teaching,  of    New  York.    TO*   > 
article  to  follow  is:    The  Third    Defect:    Expense  flif  ■ 
Coursel.     Issues  of  The  Goldfv  Age  which  have  cod^ 
tain.vl  iirevions  installments  of  this  important  subj«et 
nro  Vi\rrU  ^.  March  17.  March  31.  April  38  amd  June 


M.-VXYthnnditCnl  people  are  alanued  at  what 
they  think  is  a  tendency  of  tli(>  Supreme 
Court  of  tlif  rnitcil  Statop  to  encroach  more 
and  more  upon  the  rights  of  the  pcojylf.  Tliese 
encrxj^hmonts  ilatf  irom  tlu-  tiiiio  of  President 
Taft.  iIk"'  first  iii>'si(!cnt  tu  ajii'niiit  tn  thr'  bench 
of  till'  Su])i-ci!ii-  fiiiirt  tiicn  N\lio  liavo  sworn 
allfsriaiifc  in  a  tV.i'>iiiii  iKir^ntatc,  an  allp^iaiK"'' 
which,  by  that  poteiitate'.-.  oft  ropojited  admis- 
sions ill  its  c^iitns  to  rt'vcrence  ami  oliedience, 
is  supfM-itj^-  to  tlif   Constitution  of  th<>   United 

rn>si«lcnt     Lin<oin.     in    iiis    lirst    inaugural 
fli-  !:  'ss.  .-»aid:     If  the  policy  of  the  govermnent 


Decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 

upon  vital  questions  affecting  the  whole  people 


IS  to  be  irn'voca])ly  fixed  by  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  the  people  will  have  ceased  to 
i:e  tiieir  own  rulers"..  Now  it  looks  very  much 
Ti  -  if  tlie  lime  b.ad  come  in  the  United  States 
v>lieii  the  iieople  couUl  hot  vlt'vide  anything  for 
theni-elvs,  (  itliei-  by  th.eir  ihdv  elected  rcpre- 
senrativ;^  nv  by  ec  ■!istltuti>mal  aniendnieut, 
vitheiir  lia\-i!'y;  tlieir  wishes  itftinred  or  .set 
aside  !>}■  .-ubse(|iipnt  deci.'^inns  of  tin-  Sapr«,'nie 
Court. 

!■•      ■■    ■     ■    -  l^jvtrti-y  t'  ■  ■     ■  ■-■'•ly 

stated  its  opinion  that  "it  is  i)ut  a  decent  rt-spoct . 
•due  to  the  wisdom,  the  integrity,  anil  tlie  patriot- 
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ism  of  the  legislative  body  by  -wliicli  any  law 
is  passed,  to  presume  in  favor  of  its  validity, 
until  its  violation  of  the  Constitution  is  proved 
beyond  a  reasonable  doubt".  Years  later  it  also 
said:  "Every  possible  presumption  is  in  favor 

\o£  the  validity  of  the  statute  and  this  continues 
until  the  contrary  is  showTi  beyond  a  rational 
doubt.  One  branch  of  the  Government  cannot 
encroach  upon  the  domain  of  the  other  without 
danger.  The  safety  of  our  Constitution  depends 
in:  no  small  degree  on  the  strict  observance  of 

'  this  salutary  rule." 

Twenty  years  ago  Congress  passed  an  income 
tax  lav  similar  to  laws  which  have  been  long 
in  force  in  Europe,  and  five  of  the  nine  judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court  pronounced  it  unconsti- 
tutional. Then,  by  the  usual  slow  and  laborious 
process  by  which  the  common  people  accomplish 
their  ends  in  the  face  of  entrenched  wealth  and 
power,  the  Constitution  itself  was  changed  to 
make  it  constitutional,  and  another  law  was 
passed. 

Tlie  dfsire  of  the  people  was  plainly  evident 
in  both  instances;  yet  the  value  of  the  second 
law  has  been  largely  destroyed  by  another 
decision  popularly  known  as  the  stock-dividend 
decision,  which  deprives  the  Government  of 
$500,000,000  income  annually,  and  returns  that 
amount  of  income  to  the  hands  of  the  men 
whose  incomes  are  already  the  greatest  in  the 
nation.  The  effect  of  this  decision  is  that  stock 
dividends  are  not  counted  as  income,  the  trusts 
and  the  very  wealthy  are  relieved  of  taxes  to 
the  amount  stated,  and  the  l)urden  is  thrown 
upon  the  moderately  well-to-do. 

This  later  income  tax  law  decision  was  made 
by  five  oiit  of  the  nine  menibt^rs,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  first  docision.  Four  of  the  nine  .iiK!.<>-es 
held  that  stock  dividends  are  taxable.  Hence 
we  arrive  at  the  point  where  the  opinion  of  one 
man  is  sufficient  to  overthrow  the  decision  of 
the  national  legislature. 

In  'im^other  country  can  the  jiulp:ps  declare 
laws  to  oe  unconstitutional  which  have  been 
passed  b}'  a  national  lei^islature ;  and  in  assmn- 

ling  to  havp  the  final  say  in  regard  to  all  acts 
of  the  legislative  branch  of  the  goveninu-nt 
prero(jnti-\if>s  I^pve  been  assumed  which  wore 
never  eom;jiitted  to  the  Court  either  by  the 
Constitntinri  or  by  lesrisIatioTi. 

It  wouhi  seem  to  us  tliut  if  tlu>  ooiut.-  <an 

nullify  laws  passed  in  the  ii'.terest  of  the  ])ul)lic 

'Welfare,  the  people  will  thereby  be  taught  that 


the  law'  is  a  thing  not  to  be  respected  and 
obeyed,  but  to  be  disesteemed  ahd  set  aside. 
This  would  be  a  very  effective  training  in 
anarchy — disrespect  for  law — if  that  is  what 
•  loniinant  interests  desired  to  teach  American 
citizens  just  at  this  time. 

Several  remedies  have  been  proposed  to  pro- 
tect the  people  against  these  encroachments  of 
America's  greatest  and  most  respected  tribnnaL 
It  has  been  proposed  that  in  cases  where  Iftws 
are  declared  unconstitutional  the  power  shftQ 
vest  in  Congress  to  make  them  so  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  over-riding  the  power  of  the  Court. 

It  has  also  been  proposed  that  since  the 
Supreme  Court  is  not  a  self -perpetuating  body 
its  judges  should  hereafter  be  elected  by  direct 
vote  of  the  people.  But  we  cannot  help  wonder- 
ing what  would  be  the  result  if  the  Supreme 
Court  should  greet  such  legislation  With  five  to 
four  decisions  that  the  proposed  laws  chan^ng 
things  are  themselves  unconstitutional. 

Another  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
which  attracted  considerable  attention  was  the 
one  that  refused  to  dissolve  the  United  States 
Steel  Trust  (recently  so  adversely  reported  on 
by  the  erstwhile  Interchurch  World  Movement), 
recognizing  it  as  a  good  trust,  not  needing  to 
be  dissolved,  as  compared  with  the  Standard 
Oil  Company,  which  was  found  to  be  a  bad  trust 
worthy  of  dissolution.  The  decisions  in  each 
of  these  cases  were  rendered  by  a  vote  of  four 
to  three,  two  of  the  justices  not  voting. 

This  distinction  between  good  trusts  and  bad 
trusts  Avas  one  which  Congress  considered  at" 
tlie  tinif^  tlio  le.cislation  ^^^as  ponding  and  which 
it  refused  absolutely  to  make.  Hei'e  is  a  ea.se, 
then,  where  a  minority  of  the  Court  actually 
made  the  law  of  the  land.  A  bill  is  pending  in 
Conuress  forbidding  decisions  of  this  nature 
hereafter  and  requiring  that  at  least  six  otlt 
of  the  niiic  judcres  nnist  agree  a.*>  to  what  con- 
stitutes the  law. 

^ye  are  not  complaining  that  the  Court  did 
not  dissolve  the  .Steel  Trnst.  'Wlien  it  dissolved 
tlu'  i^taii'lard  Oil  Company,  that  benevolent 
institritiiMi  nrganir.ed  a  dozen  corporations, 
i:icriused  the  capital  stock  of  each,  rahsed  the 
yviLT'  of  oil,  cut  melons  ri;j,ht  and  left,  and  the 
net  result  is  that  the  holders  of  the  stock  are 
hetter  off  and  the  pnhlic  is  worse  off  than  before 
iIlc  dis:(lutinii.  Kxacily  the  same  thing  hap- 
pened after  tlie  railroad  and  the  coal  companies 
were  pried  apart  by  a  similar  decision. 
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Why  Dissatisfied  Farmers:     By  E.E.Coffey 


DISCONTENT  and  dissatisfaction  are  grow- 
ing among  tlie  fanners  as  never  before ; 
and  there  is  a  reason  for  it.  The  increased  price 
of  farm  products  has  not  been  proportional  to 
the  increased  cost  of  production,  and  the  farmer 
is  awaking  to  the  inequalities  and  injustice  of 
our  day.  The  youths  and  farm  laborers  are  leav- 
ing the  farms  for  the  more  attractive  wages  to 
be  had  in  the  cities;  and  this  is  true  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  farm  wages  this  year  are  14 
percent  higher  than  they  were  in  1919,  and  in 
1919  they  were  80  percent  higher  than  they  were 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war. 

The  decrease  in  immigration  is  one  of  the 
leading  causes  of  the  shortage  in  labor.  It  is 
estimated  that  approximately  4,000,000  foreign 
workmen  were  kept  from  coming  to  this  country 
on  account  of  the  war. 

It  now'takes  from  100  to  110  men  to  do  the  work 
60  men  used  to  do,  because  of  the  falling  off  in 
individual  production.  During  1919,  employers 
spent  $30,000,000  for  'Tielp  wanted"  advertise- 
ments. The  increa.^ed  cost  of  labor  has  resulted 
in  an  enormous  increase  in  the  cost  of  every- 
thing the  farmer  buys.  Thus,  metal  products 
have  increased  1S6  percent,  clothing  243  percent, 
lumber  197  percent  and  other  commodities  from 
100  percent  to  300  percent. 

The  farmers  are  inquiring  into  the  reasons 
for  tlie  huge  profits  piled  up  by  the  lar?e  cor- 
porations. 'The  earnings  in  many  of  these  cor- 
porations exceed  100  pon^ont  and  some  oxecod 
1000  percent  over  all  costs  and  taxes.  The 
Belton  Cotton  ]\fUls  have  just  det-lartd  a  divi- 
dend of  100  percent,  and  the  Tntcrnatioual 
Cotton  Company  produced  20  percent  less  ccoods 
and  39  percent  more  profit.  The  Senate  Com- 
mittee investigating  the  hi^li  cost  of  living 
found  the  difference  between  the  farm  price  of 
cotton  and  the  store  price  of  cotton  materials 
'  to  b^^SOn  ])evcont. 

The  "NTational  EnaniC'ling  and  Stampinsr  Cnni- 
\y<\ny  has  JTU'rease'd  it;-  net  profits  on  kitchen 
ware  to  :'2o  percent,  and  we  mitrht  quote  TiuniQv- 
ous  other  iiustances  like  the  above. 

Oil  ha^  ad'^anced  650  percent  since  191'i.  and 
gasoline  nil  is  over  30  cents.  The  sudden  iu- 
crca.<e  in  t'it  i>x'wo  oi'  f;-n.-..lino  i.-^  in  th^'  I'a.o 
of  the  fact  that  the  profits  of  the  big  oil  com- 
panies already  range  from  133  percent  to  2900 


percent.  Also,  gasoline  is  now  being  extracted 
successfully  and  cheaply  from  natural  gas  with- 
out in  any  way  interferinjg  wuth  the  usefulness 
of  the  gas. 

The  Standard  OU  Company  of  Indiana  has 
made  net  profits  of  467  percent  in  seven  years 
and  its  surplus  last  year  was  more  than  three 
times  its  outstanding  capital  stock.  The  Atlantic 
Refining  Company  has  cleared  over  seven  times 
its  capital  stock  in  six  years,  and  has  a  surplus  ' 
of  over  five  million  dollars  now  available  for 
dividends.  The  farmer,  as  we  stated  above,  is 
inquiring  into  these  things  and  as  to  why  sugar 
bought  in  Cuba  at  wholesale  for  12  centS:  has 
sold  retail  for  28  and  30  cents. 

Farmers  in  many  sections  rather  than  pro- 
duce at  a  loss  are  letting  large  sections  of  land 
lie  idle  and  are  cultivating  only  what  they  and 
their  families  can  attend  to.  We  quote  from  a 
well  knoA\'n  senator's  speech  in  the  Senate:  "Afr. 
President,  unless  substantial  rewards  ars  given 
for  farm  work  a  food  shortage  is  inevitaWe— ^ 
and  it  will  not  be  long  in  coming'. 

The  reports  of  the  Departinent  of  Agriculttire 
indicate  that  the  average  income  of  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  is  less  than  one-half  of  the  averagie 
wage  received  by  a  carpenter,  brick-layer,  or^ 
any  other  organized  city  trade.  The.se  facts 
bring  to  mind  a  verse  of  Scripture  that  seems 
especially  applica))le  today.  After  calliny  our 
attention  to  the  present  day  and  its  wonderful 
ieopiii.i;  together  of  riches,  an«l  after  stating 
that  tiiese  things  are  about  to  bring  a  great 
time  of  trouble,  the  Ai)ostle  gives  as  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  the  trouble  an  unrest  in  the 
hitherto  conservative  class  of  society  —  the 
tarmers.  He  seems  to  point  out  the  condition 
of  things  precisely  as  can  now  be  seen  by  all 
cnreful  observers. — .James  5:4. 

Fraud  has  been  practiced  on  this  class  of 
people  by  speculators  and  the  moneyed  interest.s 
and  th.e  farmer  has  been  prevented  from  rec^iv- 
intr  a  just  prioe  for  the  product  of  his  lafior. 
Farnii'rs  and  all  others  would  do  well  to  Itcfil 
the  Apostle  .Tames'  advice:  "Be  patient,' tiU  the 
presence  of  the  T.ord  [who  will  adjust  matters 
risliteouslv]".  ""Vengeance  is  mine,  I  will  repay, 
:-:-<h  •';-  L  v-(i.-  T!;,.  l;1r-.<Mng  ot^  the  Ooldcn  Age 
will  come  sliortly,  and  then  labor  will  re<Jeive 
its  just  rewards. 
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A  Polar  Paradise  Coming":     b>/ Netcton  t.  Hart.siiorn, 


WITH  the  exception  of  the  southern-most 
part  of  South  America  and  a  few  islands 
in  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  which  wece  glaci- 
ated, all  of  the  subsidence  of  glaciation  (re- 
ferred to  in  my  article  in  your  issue  of  May  12) 
has  been  confined  to  the  Northern  Hemisphere, 
the  glaciation  of  the  Antarctic  Continent  ha\ntig 
remained  as  complete  in  area  as  at  the  time 
of  the  deluge,  though  the  excessively  low-  tem- 
perature there  seems  to  have  moderated.  Glaci- 
ation at  its  maximum  covered  approxiniatf-Iy 
7,500,000  square  miles  in  the  Northern  Hemi- 
sphere, but  it  has  subsided  and  covers  now 
approximately  but  700,000  square  miles,  nine- 
tenths  of  the  land  area  once  covered  by  ice  all 
the  year  around  being  now  free  from  it ;  only 
one-fiftieth  of  the  land  area  is  now  glaciated. 

TheNoachic  deluge  was  a  phenomenal  precipi- 
tation ofisnow,  probably  thousands  of  feet  deep, 
all  over  the  planet  except  in  sections  relatively 
near  the  equator,  where  the  snow  melted  to 
rain  before  it  reached  the  earth. 

The  sudden  overwhelming  of  animals  which 
have  been  kept  in  cold  storage  in  the  glaciers 
and,  in  modern  times,  ejected  at  the  moraines, 
having  unmasticated  herbage  in  their  mouths, 
demonstrates  the  accuracy  of  the  foregoing 
conclusion.  Of  this  deposit  of  snow  on  land 
north  of  the  42nd  parallel  in  the  Northern 
Hemisphere  and  also  on  land  south  of  the  42nd 
parallel  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  sufficient 
remained  over  one  summer,  and  was  augmented 
by  other  snows  the  following  winter,  to  fix  the 
great  Polar  ice  caps,  reducing  the  temperature 
of  the  planet  below  normal.  This  process  we 
see  repeated  in  miniature  after  severe  winters 
with  much  precipitation  of  snow,  there  being 
some  snow  left  in  the  ra\nnes  all  summer,  ertn 
in  the  temperate  zone. 

This  deluge  of  snow,  it  is  supposed,  was 
eause^Jjy  the  fall  to  the  earth  of  a  great  ring 
of  vapof  that  encompassed  the  planet,  as  we 
.«ee  now  illustrated  in  the  rings  of  the  planet 
Saturn.  Recorded  observations  of  Saturn  indi- 
cate that  the  same  creative  process  is  going  on 
there  thatj  we^it  on  at  this  planet.  Each  side 
of  the  ringjs  about  2^,000  miles  in  diameter. 

The  ring'  about  th<'  •  ■.  '' 
independent  revolution,  gruvitatcil  to  th'  >nri'i. 
spread  oat  over  it  in  a  dense  cloud  :uui  li.'uilly 


fell  to  it  in  the  form  of  snow.  Even  al>ove  the 
equator  in  summer,  at  a  certain  altitude,  jmer- 
fury  registers  zero  all  the  time.  The  foregoing 
is  mainly  the  theory  of  Prof.  Vail,  geologist  and 
a.-^tronomer. 

Tee  is  a  non-conductor  of  heat  and  of  electro- 
magnetic energy.  The  earth  is  a  great  electro-  ' 
magnet.  It  not  only  absorbs  and  stores  up  heat 
from  the  sun,  but  possesses  heat  of  its  own 
which  holds  the  temperature,  under  the  glaciers, 
above  the  freezing  point.  Nearly  half  of  the 
land  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere  com'poses  the 
Antarctic  Continent  directly  about  the  South 
Pole  and  is  constantly  covered  with  glacial  ice. 
It  is  so  far  from  other  lands  that  the  heat  of 
the  sun  can  make  no  impression  on  it  and  the 
warm  currents  from  equatorial  Avaters  cool 
before  reaching  it. 

Conditions  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere  are 
reversed,  as  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  land 
of  the  planet  is  located  there  (Cram's  Eeference 
Atlas)  approximately  39,000,000  square  miles, 
only  7.500,000  square  miles  pf  which  (approxi- 
mately) at  the  maximum  of  glaciation,  were 
covered,  or  20  percent.  This  area  of  glaciatioa 
has  now  been  reduced  to  about  2  percent. 

To  illustrate  further  what  must  !■)€  the  still 
more  rapid  subsidence  of  glaciation  in  the 
Northern  Hemisphere  we  will  say  that  the  polar 
ice-caps  may  be  compared  to  refrigerators.  Tlie. 
one  at  the  South  Pole  is  located  where  there  is 
little  surrounding  heat.  There  is  no  land  near 
it  free  from  ice  to  absorb  solar  heat  and  radiate 
it  to  equalize  the  temperature  and  modify  the 
extreme  cold.  The  warm  air  currents  and  warm 
water  ciirrents  from  the  tropics  are  cooled  be- 
fore reaching  there.  The  ice  in  the  ice-box 
remains  iii-tact,  as  when  first  put  in  at  the  time 
of  the  deluge. 

The  refrigerator  at  the  North  Pole  is  situated 
where  all  the  year  around  warm  air  is  radiated 
t'roni  the  large  adjacent  areas  of  land  which 
have  stored  up  solar  heat — the  direct  heat  of 
the  sun.  Tlie  internal  Ix'at  of  the  earth,  the 
eui  rents  of  warm  air  over  the  land  reaching  the 
Xortli  Polar  regions  and  the  currents  of  warm 
water  from   the  equator  flowing  along  by  the 

•',•''  '  ,,rth  co">i->in.  ■"  :.■■'.■'■  <i-r-.  i"''-  "">lt!ng 
tilt'  ice  in  its  ice-b<ix.  Already  nine-tenths  of 
the  ice  is  gone.    We  all  know  that  when  nine- 
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tenths  of  the  ice  in  a  refrigerator  is  melted 
the  remaining  tenth  goes  quickly. 

The  fact  that  Peary  reached  the  North  Pole, 
when  for  many  years  men  equally  as  intrepid 
and  ressourceful  had  failed,  shows  that  the  tem- 
perature is  moderating.  In  an  attempt  the  same 
^  year  to  reach  the  South  Pole,  Scott  lost  his  life 
ami  Amundsen  failed  by  111  miles  to  reach  it. 
In  1917  he  failed  to  secure  even  an  anchorage 
for  his  ship  in  Antarctic  waters,  so  vast  were 
the  ice  floes  a))out  the  continent. 

Whatever  the  cause,  there  seems  to  be  peri- 
odic oscillation  in  temperature  and  precipita- 
tion both  of  rain  and  snow.  A  period  of  alter- 
nating warm,  dry  seasons,  gradually  swings 
back  to  a  period  of  cold,  wet  seasons,  but  each 
succeeding  warm  period  the  line  of  all-the-year- 
lonnd  ice  retreats  further  north  than  in  the 
previous  warm  period,  thus  making '  a  new 
record.  For  instance,  it  is  reported  that  during 
the  last  .warm  period  the  line  of  wheat  pro- 
duction advanced  north  in  Canada  800  miles. 
We  may  conclude  that  in  the  present  period  of 
cold  seasons  it  svning  back  again  nearly  to 
where  it  was  before. 

The  climate  in  the  great  Laurentian  Basin 
in  Canada  •will  soon  be  temperate  all  the  way 
up  to  the  Arctic  Ocean ;  and  Canada,  in  the  not 
distant  future  is  destined  to  be  (after  the  ice 
at  the  Xorth  Pole  is  gone)  a  paradise  more 
beautiful  and  prosperous  t  h  a  n  man  ever 
dreamed  Heaven  to  be  —  improbable  as  that 
seems  to  most  people. 

Prof.  Geikie  says  in  "The  Great  Ice  Age": 
•  "The  ice  once  removed  from  Greenland,  the 
climate  there  vail  be  as  genial  as  in  England", 
where  I  have  seen  primroses  blooming  in  the 
fields  all  winter,  in  the  cool  ^iidlands,  in  the 
same  latitude  as  Prince  Rupert,  B.  C. 

The  foregoing  deductions  harmonize  ANnth 
Biblical  statements  which  are  coming  to  be 
recognized  as  the  base  line,  so  to  speak,  from 
whieii  all  doctrines  in  philosophy  and  physical 
seienc^^^ust  be  measured  and  tested.  Kant,  the 
greatt'fft  philosopher  of  modern  time?,  rf-cog- 
nized  this  fact;  and  Virchnw,  the  father  of 
modern  pathology,  was  giiided  by  it  in  his 
researches. 

The  rings  about  planets,  their  fall  and  the 
resulting  facial  formation  may  be  part  op  the 
creative  process  going  on  in  all  planets,  ^[arf? 
is  now  in  it*?  glar-ial  age,  as  its  polar  ice-caps 
are  plainly  visible. 


It    is    significant    that    conditions    were    so  ■  • 
arranged    on    this    planet  that  our  Northern      ' 
Hemisphere    should    l^e  completed  first.     The       ^ 
Throne  of  Creative  Power  and  Bulership  iaijD 
the    north.     Astronomers    claim  that  the  mri- 
verse  revolves  about  the  Pleiades  as  the  i^aiuits 
in  our  Solar  System  revolve  about  the  Sun.     *v 
Is  the  physical  universe  a  great  picture  of  the     «i 
greater  invisible  universe  of  spirit  beings  whc^ 
Kuler   created   and   controls  the  visible?   Thf 
Power  that. by  attraction  swings  the  350,OOQf 
000  or  more  Solar  Systems  about  the  Pleiadeis 
cannot  emanate  from  a  material  body,  yiaiUlie 
lik^  our  sun. 

If  it  were  a  physical  body  of  the  nature  of  m 
Sim  that  controls  the  universe  by .  the  law  «| 
attraction  of  gravitation,  it  would  need  to  be^ai 
least  350,000,000  times  larger  than  our  ami 
There  is  no  such  body  visible.  Its  light  would  h« 
so  inconceivably  brilliant  that  it  would  hide 
our  sun  as  the  sim  hides  the  stars  at  noon*--Tilf 
inconceivable  power  required  thus  to  coirti^l 
the  universe  must  emanate  from  an  invisUJfit 
source. 

The  Lord  said  to  Job :  "Canst  thou  bind  tbe 
sweet  influeilces  of  Pleiades!''  (Job  38:31)  "Qoi 
is  Love."  Love  is  the  essence  of  life,  of  aS 
things  the  most  powerful.  May  not  divine 
influence  be  more  powerfrd  than  the  attraetioit  ■ 
of  gravitation,  attracting  and  controlling  th0  * 
physical  universe?  Wliat  is  attraction  of  gtvf/i- 
tation?  What  is  electro-magnetism!  The  IjOi4 
said  to  Job :  "Out  of  whose  womb  came  the  ioe.f  . 
(Job  38 :29)  "Hast  thou  entered  into  the  treas- 
ures of  the  snow  [all  glacial  ice  is  the  product^ 
snow]  ?  or  hast  thou  seen  the  treasures  of  ihs: 
hail,  Mhich  I  have  reserved  against  the  timejofs 
trouble,,  against  the  day  of  battle  and  warl'Wf 

Job  38:22,   23.  :   ;r> 

May  we  not,  in  view  of  the  uiunistalcable  trend* 
reasonably    conclude    that    alone,  through  ther, 
action  of  normal    physical    conditions  on  thei 
planet,  heretofore  asserting  themselves,  withw- 
75  years  or  even  less,  the  formation  of  gla<^l 
ice  anil  r'roezing  temperature  (which  is  plainly-: 
an  abnormal  condition  on  this  planet)  invohnog-!     ^ 
femientation  (decay)  ^^'ill  cease  avA  the  planet] 
vriW  be  completed — not  unliktly  tlie  first  to  .1k». 
completed  in    the    universe?    We  may  exopf^; 
freezing  temperatures  on  lofty  nionntains  an,«|i- 
the  Torniation  of  crlm-ial  iee  011   the  AntarRti*^,- 
Contitiejit,  which  may  p'Tsi-t   for  iicarly  10^=; 
vears;  bnt  that  C'ontiiuiit  i.-<  >o  i.solated,  by  vide 
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'       ocean  areas,  from  other  lands,  that  its  effect 

I  on  them  will  be  negligible.  It  will  be  an  object 
lesson  for  the  regenerated  human  race,  of  the 
old  imperfect  physical  conditioa  and  worn  out, 

I  social, political  and  religious  civilization(world) 
which  has  passed  away.  "Behold,  I  make  all 
'*things  new." — Revelation  21 :5. 

*  -  In  the  change  from  one  age  or  condition  to  a 

succeeding  age,  while  the  line  of  demarcation 
is  dear,  the  creative  process  seems  to  follow  a 

;  lapping  of  the  old  with  the  new ;  and  Aihile  this 
is  noticeable  more  especially  in  physical  con- 

:  ditions,  in  a  less  degree  it  applies  to  the  social, 
political,  economic  and  religious  world,  though 
the  change  in  the  latter  at  the  time  of  the  deluge, 

i  was  relatively  very  abrupt  and  complete.  Jesus, 
referring  to  the  change  now  in  progress,  com- 
pared it  for  abruptness  to  the  deluge.  He  prob- 
ably referred,  however,  to  the  change  in  the 
social,  political,  economic  and  religious  world. 

Home  Desiderata 

AN  IRREGULAR  lot  is  better  for  a  home 
=  than  a  rectangular  one.  Raised  ground,  with 
slopes  on  all  sides,  is  ideal.  A  frontage  toward 
the  east  is  desirable,  giving  the  housewife  a 
cool  kitchen  in  the  morning,  when  her  heaviest 
work  is  in  the  rear  of  the  house,  and  a  oool 
,  porch  in  the  afternoon,  when  she  has  her  time 
i  for  sewing.  But  houses  exactly  like  one's  neigh- 
bors are  objectionable  for  many  reasons. 

Back  stairs  are  much  prized  even  in  very 
moderate  sized  homes ;  but  long  experience  has 
shown  that  the  following  features,  once  sup- 
posed to  be  very  desirable,  can  be  dispensed 
with  and  not  be  missed:  fences,  hedges,  bound- 
ap'  lines,  very  large  laA\^ls  or  grounds,  very 
high  ceilings,  small  paneled  windows,  mantels, 
built-in  sideboards,  built-in  ice  boxes,  laundry 
chutes  and  (hold  your  breath  now)  fireplaces. 
Nine  feet  is  found  a  good  height  for  ceUings, 
and  stairs  Avith  ■\\-ide  treads  and  not  over  six- 
inch  rise  are  appreciated  more  and  more  as  the 
owners  'g^Qw  in  years. 

Kitchens  'should  have  direct  ^fanlight  during 
."ome  pottiou  of  the  day.  Furniture  should  not 
cover  nioH'  than  one-fonrth  of  the  floor  space. 
Rooms  should  be  adapted  to  botli  nigiU  and 
day  use.  Fui^iititre  should  not  be  too  heavy  to 
be  readily  m»^vcd,  nor  sliould  it  be  weak  and 
spindly.  Chairs  should  not  be  too  high,  nor 
\\nth  deeply  concaved  hacks,  unless  you  are 
eager    to    become    round-.sliouldcred.    Rocking 


chairs  arc  nerve  and  strength  wasters;  if  you 
are  not  nervous  but  wish  to  become  so,  do 
plenty  of  rocking.  Carpets  and  rugs  with  designs 
of  flowers  and  animals  are  not  in  good  taste. 
Inlaid  linoleum  is  the  best  floor  covering  for 
kitchen  or  bath  room,  and  will  last  a  lifetime. 

City  fathers  are  beginning  to  take  a  real 
interest  in  city  planning,  but  in  this  work 
America  is  a  generation  behind.  Alameda,  Palo 
Alto,  Los  Angeles,  St  Louis  and  New  York  have 
adopted  zoning  ordinances  stipulating  the  sev- 
eral sections  tliat  are  hereafter  to  be  used 
resi>ectively  for  dwellings,  flats,  retail  stores, 
wholesale  houses  and  garages,  warehouses  and 
non-obnoxious  factories,  and  obnoxious  fac^ 
tories.  By  this  arrangement  land  values  are 
stablized,  taxation  is  equalized,  fire  limit.**  are 
rearranged  and  pacing  problems  are  simplitledi 

A  little  while  ago  New  York  had  an  epidenMC 
of  cleaning  the  outside  of  her  buildings,  and,  \i 
must  be  said  that  when  the  buildings  were  n«nvly 
cleaned  they  did  present  a  very  attractive 
appearance.  But  now  comes  along  the  IntUana 
QuarrjTuen's  Association  with  a  protest  and  a. 
warning,  claiming  that  cleaning  acids  penetrate 
and  disintegrate  the  stones,  bleach  them  or  turn 
them  irregular  in  color,  or  streak  them  with 
spots,  entirely  changing  the  natural  color  and 
beauty  of  the  stone  and  ruining  the  appearand 
of  the  building.  They  have  denounced  the  sand^ 
blast  method  of  cleaning  because  it  opens  the 
pores  of  the  stone  to  an  influx  of  dirt  that  can- 
not be  removed,  cuts  donTi  the  sharpness  of 
the  arrises  of  moldings  and  tends  to  destroy 
the  artistic  value  of  the  carvings  generally.  The 
Association  recommends  that  only  common  soap 
and  water,  with  a  good  fibre  brush,  should  be 
used  in  the  cleaning  of  buildings. 

Builders  Extraordinary 

THE  Thompson-Starrett  Company,  New  York, 
put  up  the  !f3o,0W,000  Equitable  Building, 
42  stories  high,  containing  1,800,000  square  feet 
of  floor  space  and  tlie  63  speediest  elevators  in 
the  world,  in  j\ist  tv-flvt'  months.  In  eight 
months  it  built  fur  tlit^  United  Stat»-s  fJovern- 
ment  at  Nitro,  West  Virprinia,  a  $(5r).0iX>,(X)0 
powder  plant  contain in.ir  three  thousand  build- 
ings. It  was  the  l)nikler'of  the-  i?S.000.000  Wool- 
worth  Building,  the  tallest  and  most  beantiful 
building  in  the  world,  and  was  also  the  builder 
of  the  $11,000,000  forty-two  story  Municipal 
Ruildini'. 
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The  Basis  of  Life :      Bij  Mrs.  Andreu-  J.  IIoi'.aeL 
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WllPiX  ^ve  cease  ta  breatlie,  we  cease  to  live. 
OxA-gen  is  the  basis  of  vitality.  An 
astounding  proportion  of  humanity  soenis  to 
knoAV  notliing  whatever  about  the  inipoi-tance 
of  pure,  fresh  air  or  of  proper  breathing. 

Indoor  air  is  ahvaj-s  vitiated  and  often 
poisonous.  To  the  human  body  oxygen  is  what 
the  draft  is  to  the  stove  or  to  the  steam-boiler. 
Cut  off  tlie  draft,  or  free  .suppjy  of  oxygen, 
from  the  human  body,  through  shallow  breath- 
ing or  impure  air;  and  you  smother  the  vital 
fire  of  life.  This  means  that  every  nerve-cell 
■will  become  weak,  sluggish,  and  finally  die.  It 
is  oxygen  which  gives  the  sparkling  redness  to 
the  blood.  It  is  oxygen  that  supplies  the  body 
■with  warmth  and  energy.  Oxygen  makes  it 
possible  for  food  to  be  transformed  into  bone, 
muscle  and  tissue. 

Just  as  oxygen  is  the  elixir  of  life,  so  carbon 
dioxide  is  the  great  enemy  of  life.  Every  act, 
every  heart  tHrob,  means  the  burning  of  bodily 
cells.  The  resultant  ashes  is  a  deadly  poison, 
the  elimination  of  which  is  the  basis  of  good 
health  and  a  ■vigorous  physique.  We  know  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  lungs  to  supply  the  blood  -with 
oxygen  and  to  throw  off  from  the  body  the 
carbon  dioxide.  Therefore  the  deep  breathing 
of  pure,  fre.<5h  air  is  essential  for  the  building  of 
good  health  and  strength. 

Simple  as  the  statement  may  seem,  there  are 
thousands  6f  men  and.  women  who  are  suffering 
from  diseases  directly  contracted  as  a  result 
of  impure  air  and  shallow  breathing.  Any  in- 
telligent per?on  can  readily  acquire  the  habit 
of  deep  breathing;  and  by  insisting  on  obtaining 
pure  air  under  any  and  all  conditions,  when 
possible,  he  can  improve  his  health,  increase  his 
strength  and  add  many  years  to  hi?  life.  Tliere 
is  hot  the  sliarhtest  dou])t  that  tlie  capacity  and 
strength  oi'  the  lungs  can  be  deveIop>-d  as  rt^adily 
as  aitJ^muscle  in  the  body;  and  certainly  tl  ito 
are  no  mui^oles  that  can  ne  ilevi-lopf^r]  ;i;i'l  uscil 
with  greater  advantage  to  the  iiKliviilual. 

The  first  point  to  bear  in  mind  in  re'^'aid  to 
proper  l)roathing  is  the  necessity  of  brcathins? 
through  flie  hose.  Nature  has  so  constructed 
man's  brej^thing  apparatus  that  nasal  breathing 
is  essential  N>  health.  Pa^sin'r  tiirondi  ilie, 
channels  of  the  nose  the  air  becomes  equalized 
in  temperature  with  the  heat  of  the  body,  and 


is  moistened  by  the  natural  secretion::  "r  fl;. 
nasal  chamber  when  in  a  healthy  condition. 
Moreover,  any  impure  or  foreign  matter  in  the 
air  we  breathe  is  intercepted  by  the  shortbrisfly 
hairs  of  the  nostrils. 

Some  of  the  cardinal  points  to  be  observed 
in  proper  breathing  are  these :  (1)  Breathe  pQlfr  : 
fresh  air  only;  (2)  Breathe  through  the  nostl'fls 
only;  (3)Breathe  deeply  and  fully.  If  a  per^n 
breathes  an  average  of  twenty  times  a  nuuttte 
he  -would  breathe  28,800  times  every  twenty-fOOr- 
hours. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  fatigue  and 
premature  old  age  are  lai-gely  due  to  a  lack 
of  proper  oxygenation  in  the  body.  In  otiisr 
words,  fatigue  is  asphyxiation.  If  the  tissues 
are  not  supplied  with  sufficient  oxygen,  they 
become  poisoned  and  die.  Deep  breathing  of 
pure,  fresh  air  should  be  indulged  in  by  allj 
for  as  "the  blood  is  the  life",  so  oxygen  is  the 
life  of  the  blood.  An  adult  person  breati^s 
2,600  gallons  of  air  every  twenty-four  hoars. 
After  the  air  has  been  expelled  from  the  longs 
it  is  charged  with  carbon  dioxide,  due  to  the 
union  of  the  oxygen  in  the  blood  with  the  was^ 
carbon  of  the  body.  As  has  been  said,  this 
latter  gas  is  of  a  poisonous  nature,  and  acis  on  * 
the  human  system  very  much  like  water  upon  a 
dro-miing  person — it  sitffocates  by  reason  of  its 
density;  for  when  taken  into  *!'e  lungs,  those 
organs  have  ditii?ulty  in  throwir. ;:  it  off  on 
account  of  its  weight. 

It  is  estimated  tiiat  in  the  Uni  "  States  thore 
are  2.jO,000  deaths  a  year  from  au:ctions  of  tlio 
throat  and  lungs;  and  it  miist  be  conceded  that 
impure  vitiated  air  'is  the  principal  cause  of 
the  greater  proportion  of  those  death.**.  The 
evil  of  bad  air  belongs  to  the  Avinter  season, 
both  because  people  stay  indoors  more  than  in 
warm  weatlier  and  because  indoor  air  is  much 
worse  in  winter  than  in  summer.  After  living 
all  winter  willi  closed  doors  and  windows,  and 
bieathinc:  superheated,  devitalized  air.  the  cul- 
mi native  ellVet  on  outraged  throat  and  lung.** 
n-a'/hes  a  climax,  and  death  ensues. 

The  death  rate  from  bad  air  diseases  is  high- 
est during  the  month  of  March,  the  mortality 
from  throat  and  Inn?  diseases  being  twelvn 
porcei\t  of  the  total  for  the  whole  year.  In  th« 
month  of  September  the  total  death  rate  is  only 
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five  percent.  Thus  the  death  rate  from  lung  and 
throat  disease  is  more  than  double  toward  the 
end  of  winter  what  it  is  toward  the  end  of 
summer. 

The  essential  of  good  health  is  pure,  fresh  air 
\nd  plenty  of  it.  Go  into  the  average  home: 
and  you  End  the  inmates  languid,  disinclined 
to  exertion  and  "all  tired  out".  The  reason  why 
this  is  so  is  that  indoors  we  usually  live  in  an 
atmosphere  which  lacks  in  life-giving  oxygen 
and  which  is  charged  with  carbon  dioxide,  a 
poisonous  gas  continually  being  thrown  off  by 
each  member  of  the  household,  together  with 
disease  germs  that  are  seeking  lodgment  in 
constitutions  in  which  the  power  of  resistance 
to  their  inroads  has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

The  fresh  air  crusade  against  the  White 
Plague  is  perhaps  responsible  for  the  reaction 
against  the  stnpiditj-,  the  animality,  of  coddling. 
The  doctrine  of  fresh  air  has  received  far  too 
little  attention  from  either  the  medical  profes- 
sion or  the  lajTnan;  but  it  promises  to  become 
more  popular  now  since  drugless  healing  and 
physical  culture  are  coming  to  be  better  under- 
stood. But  when  a  belief  becomes  as  firmly 
rooted  in  the  human  mind  as  has  the  fallacy 
that  cold  air  is  inimical  to  health,  both  time  and 
persistent  reasoning  are  required  to  dislodge  it. 
Cold  weather  ailments  and  diseases  are  only 
indirectly  the  result  of  the  cold  weather.  Their 
prevalence  during  the  ■winter  season  is  largely 
due  to  our  methods  of  housing  ourselves. 

There  are  very  few  nicii  and  women  who  do 
not  possess  possibilities  for  better  ln-alth  and 
for  the  enjoyment  of  life  whioh  goo'l  health 
brings,  if  dnly  they  Wdii.M  innkc  n  pcisistvut 
effort  to  attain  it.  Detcnuiin'  thnt  nt-itlif-r  pro- 
crastination nor  lack  (if  apiilicntioti  will  in  thr> 
future  deter  you  from  .  tl:;;  attnitinunit  of  all 
that  is  wholesome  and  cnjux  alilf-  as  a  n  suit  of 
the  possession  of  ;:;-oo<l  lu-aitl'..  With  ran-  "X- 
ceptions  men  and  wonicii  art-  caiiahli'  nf  (ifvclop- 
ing  infcKf^trong  manbnod  and  wotiianlifiod  if 
oidy  they  seek  to  leant  the  laws  of  lit-alth  aii<l 
to  apply  them  daily.  TT  ••.r.ii  ;;r'-  in  a  .v-ak  cnii- 
dition  today  berause  of  lai-k  i>f  will  ti>  i]i-vrl<^p 
into  normal,  visroroxis,  virile  manlin."].  yea  art' 
indeed  in  aMiad*,\vav:  U>r  a  w.-ak  will  usuailv 
aceompanie.**a  weak  body.  Tf  yon  se.k  lualtli. 
strength  and  the  happinoss  tlioy  hrins:.  you 
must  seek  these  bless'p  ''    t!;     '  '    ' 

and  the  will  to  attain  thorn:  and  as  you  know, 
irtiere  there  is  a  will  there  is  a  wav. 


Rheumatism  and  Its  Diet :      Ry  .s.  S.,  Pa. 

SOMEONE  advises,  through  The  Golden  Agb, 
the  use  of  acids  for  rheumatism.  E.xperi- 
ences  differ.  Here  is  a  person  (myself),  who, 
being  of  bilious  temperament,  felt  the  need  of 
acids,  and  for  years  used  them  freely.  At  Mtf 
I  was  exposed  for  a  time  to  a  damp  atmosphere; 
and  rlieumatism  developed,  my  habits  of  eating, 
etc.,  remaining  unchanged.  Removal  from 
dampness  failed  to  eradicate  rheumatic  symp- 
toms, which  spread  and  even  threatened  to 
become  inflammatorv*.  ._ 

During  the  past  few  years  articles  on  dietetic 
subjects  came  into  my  possession;  and  among 
these  I  found  the  statement  that  the  presenee 
of  acid  in  the  blood  will  cause  rheumatisni,  also 
that  nearly  all  meats  (flesh  of  animals)  contain 
more  or  less  uric  acid,  which  of  itself  will  cause 
rheumatism  and  kindred  diseases. 

Appreciating  this  infoi-mation,  for  over  two 
years  I  have  eliminated  meat  and  acids  from 
my  diet,  during  which  time  rheumatic  symptoms 
have  entirely  disappeared,  leaving  effect  only  in 
a  sensitiveness  to  draughts  in  the  muscles  for- 
merly affected.  This  effect  is  gra<lually  decreas- 
ing, however. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of 
fresh  fruits  —  strawberries,  cranberries,  pine- 
apples, etc.  —  one  must,  while  using  these 
.sparingly,  at  once  counteract  with  fats — a  pieee 
of  butter  in  one's  dish  or  pare  cream  or  nuts. 
Substitutes  for  meat  are  <'sgs,  nuts  and  milfe — 
the  last-named  at  meals  where  vegetables  are 
not  used.  Inharmonious  eating,  which  alone 
causes  need  for  dr-usjs,  enemas,  Ptc,  creates 
acid  in  the  stomach.  Tlii.s  acid  necessarily  affects 
the  blood. 

Most  of  us  do  not  need  an  early  morning 
meal,  tlie  Mi.i,dit's  rest  sufficiently  recuperating 
the  l)ody.  Soon  after  rising,  a  ■  glass  of  cool 
water,  followed  by  a  small  service  of  sweet  fruit 
(softened  over  ni>:ht  in  water,  ])Ut  not  cooked), 
is  very  l)enerK'ial,  if  regularly  used.  A  cup  of 
rich  milk,  soon  adiled,  supplies  stremith. 

Oi  the  twti  meal-  <i;uly.  l)ut  one  siiivuld  include 
5 1  read,  and  tlii>  ni"  entire  wlieat.  or  with  plenty  of 
wheat  hi'an.  The  diiier  meal  slinuld  V»e  ]irin- 
eipaliy  of  \'ecet;i'>!ps,  most  of  which  should  be 
eaten  i-aw.  tlie  Imlhous  (i-xt-cpt  pittatoes)  grated 
or  s;roiin(l.  ami  eat.Mt  with  nuts.  Potatoes  are 
•  ■  '■  ■    '"       '.etahles, 

if  eivokwl.  shouUl  he  eit  casserole,  in  their  own 
juices.     Drink  water  copiously  between  meals. 
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The  literature  seat  oat  by  "The  Society  Tor 
Corrective  Eating^',  of  Xew  York  tJity,  is  as 
helpful  physically  as  The  Golden  Aue  is 
enlightening  inentuliy  ami  spiritually — with  the 
marked  exception  that  the  former  adulterates 
S  its  food  with  uiucripturai,  and  therefore  untrue, 
evolution  ideas.  Fortunately,  however,  one  does 
not  need  to  imbil)e  these  ideas  wliile  proliting  by 
the  beneficial  matter  presented. 

Color  e^CHAi^AcTER® 


Color  and  the  Messiah 

"TN  HIM  [Christ]  all  fulness  dwells."  Since 
A  Jesus,  the  Christed  or  Anointed,  i.s  "the 
express  image  of  his  [God's]  person"  it  is  but 
natural  to  expect  that  the  same  principles  which 
work  so  harmoniously  in  tlie  Fatlier  should  also 
be  found  in  the  Son.  But  the  word  Messiah,  or 
Christ,  has  a  broader  application  than  merely 
to  the  individual  Jesus.  It  is  used  in  the  New 
Testament  as  applying  to  the  Christ  class,  the 
glorified  church,  sharing  with  Jesus,  under  His 
headship,  the  glories  and  pri\'ileges  of  rule  rn 
Messiah's  kingdom. 

This  ^[essiah  class,  during  the  thousand  years 
of  its  reign,  will  fill  a  three- fold  office  of  prophet, 
priest  and  king — successfully  counteracting  the 
baneful  influences  of  the  present  triple  alliance 
of  the  world,  the  flesh  and  the  devil.  As  the 
prophet  the  Messiah  will  teach  the  people,  as 
priest  He  will  intercede  for  them,  and  as  king 
He  will  rule  them  with  unparalleled  justice  and 
power. 

It  is  manifest  that  for  the  proper  conducting 
of  so  grand  an  office  as  prophet  for  all  n)ankind 
wisdom  is  a  prime  prerequisite.  Furthermore, 
it  requires  superhuman  wisdom  to  be  al)le  to 
discern  with  unerring  perception  what  to  teach. 
when  tKjteach  and  hoM-  to  teach  it.  To  fulfil 
properly  the  office  nf  prifst  Avill  require  oceans 
of  love;  for  almost  niibonnded  patiouct^  and 
benevolpppt^  v.ill  he  liocpssary  tn  deal  with  all 
the  shortiOii.in'_'s  of  man.  hotli  willful  and  unin- 
tended. A  V''i"^<'t  kin^  nuist  he  able  to  ^'^;t'rciso 
both  jui=ticP*.and  power.  And  the  s'l-oat  Mossiali 
king  shall  not  fail;  for  '"'when  thy  jnd^rments 
are  in  tlie  oaitli.  the  inhabitants  of  the  world 
will  learn  rip'hl^^o)\sne«s". 
'*    It  is  singularly  worthy  of  observation  that 


tho    divine  wisdom  of    the  divinely  appointed 
[)r()pliet  is  just  what  is  needed  to  abrogate  the 
claims  which  the  present  social  system  of  the 
world  makes  on  a  Imman  being.  "The  world  by    ; 
[its]wisdom  ha.s  noi  known  God,'  therefore,  "the 
wisdom  of  their  wise  men  shall  perish,  and  the 
understanding  of  their  prudent  men  shall  fail". 
N'othing  but  the  fathondes.s  billows  of  divine 
love  can  master  the  present  partly  depraved 
desires  and  penchants  of  the  individual  flesh ;  , 
and  only  the  power  and  justice  of  the  Kin/5  of 
kings  can  deal  adequately  with  Satan,  the  prince  ' 
of  the  adversaries  of  God. 

The  Messiah  class,  Christ  tlie  head  and  the 
church.  His  body,  is  shoAvn  under  another  beau- 
tiful figure  as  consisting  of  the  second  Adam 
and  a  second  Eve.  The  kingly  and  basic  qualities 
of  Jehovah's  character  are  justice  and  power 
("righteousness  is  the  establishment  of  Ma 
throne")  and  the  queeidy  crowning  qualities  aro 
wisdom  and  love.  Justice  and  power  cooperating" 
produce  authority  —  neither  can  do  it  alone. 
Wisdom  and  love  working  together  harmoni- 
ously produce  splenddr,  even  as  orange"  is  the- 
most  splendid  color. 


VITAL 
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If  the  crowiiing,  queenly  qualities  seem  to 
outshine  the  more  sombre-hued  kingly  traits, 
and  thus  appear  to  bring  more  glory  to  the 
church  than  to  her  Lord,  it  must  be  rememl)ered 
that  she  is  His  glory.  "She  is  a  crown  of  glory 
and  a  royal  diadem  in  the  hand  of  our  God,* 
Furthermore  if,  even  in  her  perfect  state,  she 
had  the  longing  to  bless  and  the  wisdom  to  bless 
mankind  she  could  not  do  it  without  His  poweFf 
for  'without  him  she  can  do  nothing' — '"He  is  the 
head  over  all  things  to  the  church,  wliich  is  his 
body".  Xnr  can  it  be  for<>;otten  that  that  very 
desire  to  bless  and  that  very  ktiowledge  of  how 
to  Iilf'ss  catne  from  ITini;  for  He  "of  God  is 
made  unto  us  wi.^dom,  riijhteousness,  sanetifica- 
tion  [the  fruitage  of  love],  and  redemption", 
the  trophy  of  power.  Therefore,  the  church  drops 
not  outshine  nor  even  equal  the  Iwauty  of  Him 
who  is  "fairer  than  the  sons  of  men".  He,  in 
turn,  is  glorious  because  He  is  Jeliovali's  image. 
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In  Foreign  Lands— France,  Italy,  Servia:    Byj. F.Rutherford 


FOR  many  centuries  God  dealt  with  the 
nation  of  Israel  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other 
nations.  The  Scriptures  declare  that  the  Israel- 
ites were  a  tn>ical  people,  and  call  their  nation 
tsrael  after  the  flesh.  It  was  typical  of  the 
ecclesiastical  systems  of  Christendom,  CathoUe 
and  Protestant. 

At  the  first  advent  of  the  blaster  the  priestly 
class^  the  scribes  and  Pliarisees,  dominated  the 
religious  thought  of  the  people  and  controlled 
them  to  a  large  degree.  They  had  forsaken  the 
teachings  of  the  prophets  of  old  and  had  drifted 
away  from  the  Lord,  Jehovali. 

The  counterpart  of  this  is  foimd  today  in 
Cliristendom — by  which  is  meant  all  the  nations 
of  earth  that  claim  to  be  Christian  nations.  At 
the  first  advent  of  Jesus  Jerusalem  was  the 
center  of  the  religious  world.  The  relationship 
Jerusalem  ,then  sustained  to  things  religious  is 
like  the  relationship  Avhich  (ireat  Britain  now 
sustains  to  aU  Christendom.  In  fact,  England 
is  the  very  center  of  Christendom. 

In  modern  times,  and  during  the  second  pres- 
ence of  our  Lord,  the  clergy  class,  corresponding 
to  the  priestly  order  above  mentioned,  have,  as 
a  general  rule,  abandoned  the  teachings  of 
Jesns  and  the  apostles,  as  well  as  of  the 
prophets,  and  have  turned  the  minds  of  as  many 
as  they  could  influence  away  from  the  great 
divine  truths.  Among  prominent  ecclesiastics 
found  in  this  class  is  Canon  Barnes,  who  re- 
cently issued  a  statement  denying  the  Bible 
aeeonnt  of  the  creation  and  fall  of  man  and,  of 
course,  denjnng  the  great  ransom  sacrifice.  He 
is  a  higher  critic,  an  evolutionist :  yet  claims  to 
be  a  minister  of  God's  Word.  This  bold  declar- 
ation by  Canon  Barnes,  supportetl  by  a  large 
iinnil)er  of  clerg\Tnen  in  London  and  other  parts 
of  Great  Britain,  has  caused  many  honest- 
hearted  ones  of  the  various  parishes  to  give 
serion^  thought  as  to  whetlier  or  not  these  men 
are  any^jQger  safe  leaders. 

This  agitation  t-anio  practically  at  the  same 
time  that  a  public  lecture  was  advertised  to  be 
given  in  London  by  tlie  writer,  President  of  the 
International  Bible  Students  Association,  on  the 
subject:  '•^[fllioik  Xow  Lidng  Will  Never  Die". 
London  newMpapers  took  up  the  matter  and  dis- 
cussed it  at  some  length  in  comparison  with  the 
statcMnent  of  Canon  Barnes,  all  of  which  served 
to  advertise  the  lecture.    The  R<>\  al  Alhort  TTall 


— the  most  magnificent  public  assembly  hall  in 
Great  Britain,  built  by  Queen  Victoria  as  a 
memorial  to  her  beloved  husband— was  die 
place,  and  Sunday  evening,  September  12,  the 
time  for  this  public  lecture. 

More  than  two  hours  prior  to  the  beginniiig 
of  the  lecture  great  crowds  of  people  began  to 
assemble;  and  at  the  opening  of  the  lecture  it 
was  reasonably  estimated  that  there  were  fully 
30,000  people  who  had  come  to  hear,.  13,000  of 
whom  crowded  into  the  hall,  filling  every  avail- 
able space,  while  many  more  remaine4  in  the 
streets,  unable  to  gain  admittance. 

For  nearly  two  hours  the  groat  audience  in^de 
listened  with  the  keenest  interest  to  tlie  message,, 
w^hile  the  speaker  explained  in  plain  phrase,^ 
understandable  by  all,  that  the  Bible  is  the  only 
true  source  of  knowledge  concerning  manfs 
origin,  course,  and  destiny;  that  the  Bibie 
account  proves  that  God  created  the  first  naan 
perfect;  that  man's  natural  state  is  to  live  on 
the  earth  forever  in  happiness ;  that  man  sinned 
and  lost  his  right  to  lifej  liberty,  and  happLneto, 
as  well  as  to  the  dominion  of  earth,  and  that  tba 
resultant  condition  of  sorrow,  suffering  asd 
death  is  an  unnatural  one ;  that  God  promised 
to  redeem  mankind  from  this  condition  of  death; 
that  He  sent  to  earth  His  beloved  Son  Jesns, 
who  said:  'T.  am  come  that  they  [the  people] 
might  have  life  and  have  it  more  abundantly"; 
and  again:  '"The  Son  of  man  came  not  to  be 
ministered  unto,  but  to  minister,  and  to  give 
his  life  a  ransom";  that  thereafter  Jesus  died 
upon  the  cross,  Avas  buried,  and  arose  from  the 
dead;  and  that  the  Scriptures  emphaticjdly 
declare  His  death  and  resurrection  to  be  a  guar- 
anty that  in  due  time  every  man  shall  have  one 
fair  and  impartial  opportunity  to  accept  the 
terms  offered  by  Messiah,  and  accepting,  to  be 
blessed  with  eternal  life  on  the  earth. 

It  was  further  shoA\-n  that  our  Lord  began  at 
Pentecost  the  selection  of  His  church,  namely, 
His  faitliful  followers;  that  this  work  will  be 
completed  at  the  setting  np  of  Ilis  kingdom; 
that  tlie  clio.-'tMi  cues  will  inherit  the  heavenly 
home,  being  changed  in  the  first  resurrection 
from  luiman  to  spirit  beings;  that  just  prior  to 
His  cnu'ifixioii  Jesus  said  to  His  followers  that 
He  woidd  come  again  and  receive  these  faithful 
Olios  nnto  ninisrlr"  and  that  this  would  occur  at 
the  end  of  the  worhl ;  that  this  brought  from  the 
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<li>cipl('s  t'lic  ({Ui^stion:  Ma.^tPr.  tplins  wiiat  A\sx\\ 
Ihj  liu-  [>it)ui  ot  llu.'  t'ud  oi  rhe  world,  ami  ot  tliy 
piL'si-iice' ;  that  [[»>  answered  that  ^vlleu  that 
time  would  come  there  shmild  be  a  world  war, 
liuiioii  rising  against  iiatioii,  aeeoiiipa^iied  hy 
lauiiiie,  pestileiict?  and  revolutions  in  various 
parts  of  the  eartJi,  and  that  these  things  would 
liiark  the  beginning  ot'  the  end;  tliat  then  there 
would  be  disturl>ed  conditions  ot  society, 
tuitions  in  distress,  >vith  perplexity,  and  men's 
hearts  tailing  them  for  fear.  The  speaker  then 
declared  that  all  these  things  have  been  ful- 
filled or  are  now  in  course  of  fulfillment;  tliat 
Jesns  fxirther  stated  that  the  return  of  tlie  Jews 
to  Palestine  would  be  conclusive  proof  of  the 
eiid  of  the  world  and  His  second  presence,  and 
that  this  is  an  accomplished  fact ;  that  the  evi- 
dence shows  the  old  world  is  ending  and  the  new 
coming  in ;  that  all  this  trouble  in  the  earth  is 
for  the  very  purpose  of  marking  this  time  and 
Immbliug  the  hearts  of  the  haughty,  making 
them  ready'to  receive  the  new  kingdom;  that  the 
Scriptures  in  many  jdacos  declare  that  w  hen  tlie 
new  order  is  established  then  will  be  the  time 
for  offering  life,  liberty  and  happiness  to  all  the 
people.  It  was  also  demonstrated  that  this  time 
is  at  hand,  the  Lord's  kingdom  is  now  being 
fcstablishefl,  and  that  a  wojiderful  change  in  the 
affairs  of  men  will  be  witnessed  in  the  next  few 
years,  as  indeed  it  is  even  now  seen  to  l)e  in 
progress;  that  millions  of  people  now  living  on 
this  earth  will  never  die.  because  restitution 
blessings  will  begin  shortly;  that  after  the 
peoples  on  the  earth  have  had  tiieir  opportunity, 
all  the  dead  shall  be  resurrected  and  given  an 
opportimity  for  life,  for  Ji.-^u::'  death  and  resur- 
rection were  a  guaranty  that  this  shall  be  so, 
and  He  plainly  stated:  "All  that  are  in  the 
graves  sliall  liear  [my]  voice,  .  .  .  and  shall 
come  forth". 

This  message  of  alad  tidings  was  received  with 
joy  and  approxunately  n.nOO  b.anded  in  their 
names  and  addresser^  with  the  request  that  they 
T>e  give'iflkfurther  opjmriunity  to  examine  litera- 
ture that  would  ••iiiiblo  tli'-'.n  to  ac>|uiri'  more 
knowledge  upon  this  subject.  Tt  was  •ri'atit'yiitg 
indeed  to  mark  in  flie  .:,'rt-;it  i-ity  of  T.i«;:(!o!!— 
the  very  seat  of  the  inia;:i"  ut  tlie  bea^t.  •!'.•■  very 
headquarte'??  o^tlie  hiuhor  critics  and  the  evo- 
lutionist ca^te.  the  clergA" — how  the  cummon 
people  came  aiul  gladly  luanl  the  nn-ssaae  of 
Messiah's  kingdom.  Many  remarked  that  never 
had  thev  known  of  such  a  meeting  in  London. 


Only  three  more  places  remained  to  be" 
vi.-^ited  before  the  conclusion  of  the  British 
lecture  tour;  viz.,  Leicester,  Manchester  and 
Bristol.  In  ail  of  these  places  the  largest  hails 
Were  obtained  and  they  were  inadequate  to 
accommodate  the  thousands  who  came  to  hear 
the  glad  tidings  tliat  millions  now  living  will 
never  die.  ^ 

Bristol^marked  the  end  of  tlie  tour.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  in  Great  Britain. 
It  was  built  by  the  Ctesars  and  a  portion  of  the 
old  Roman  wall  still  stands.  It  holds  much  o( 
interest  to  Americans,  because  it  was  the  home 
of  the  Cabots.  Out  of  the  Bristol  channel  the 
Cabots  sailed  on  their  voyage  of  American  dis- 
covery. These  men  were  enterprising  and  de- 
sirous of  aiding  humanity  by  finding  other 
places  of  habitation.  They,  together  vritii 
others,  discovered  the  mainland  of  Americaj  and 
without  doubt  God's  hand  was  in  the  discovery 
and  establishment  of  that  nation  as  an  asyltmi 
of  religious  liberty.  Seemingly  the  prophet 
speaks  of  it  when  he  says:  "Ho  to  the  land 
shadowed  witli  wings,  which  is  beyond  the  rivers 
of  Ethiopia,  that  sendeth  forth  ambassadors  by 
the  sea,  even  vessels  of  bulrushes''.  It  pleased 
the  Lord  to  bring  to  America  peoples  of  all 
nations,  kindreds  and  tongtie.s,  and  to  give  them 
a  large  measm-e  of  the  religious  freedom  which 
for  many  centuries  they  had  sought ;  and  in  this 
land  has  been  conducted  the  greater  portion  <rf 
the  work  of  His  harvest  in  gathering  unto  Him- 
self those  who  shall  constitute  the  latter  mem- 
bers of  His  body.  From  this  land,  above  all 
others,  the  Lord  has  sent  forth  a  great  amount 
of  printed  literature — Sti^dies  is  the  ScRlP- 
TiT.Es,  books,  pamphlets,  magazines,  papers, 
etc. — teaching  tlie  message  of  His  second  coming 
and  the  establishment  of  His  kingdom r  and  in 
this  favored  land  came  the  greatest  persecution 
in  modern  times  upon  His  humble  followers, 
who  attempted  to  teach  the  truth,  just  as  it 
should  he  expected  and  as  He  foretold. 

Before  the  passing  of  niany  more  years  the 
Cabots  and  other  discoverers  of  America  will 
be  back  on  earth;  and  then  they  will  rejoice  that 
rlii\v  had  a  part  in  locatiiig  the  favored  land; 
but  they  will  rejoice  still  more  when  they  learn 
that  an  (Opportunity  Avill  l>e  gi%'en  them  to  live  on 
the  earth  forever  in  a  state  of  happine.ss,  pro- 
vided they  are  obedient  to  the  divine  law.«?. 

The  propliet  Daniel  (12:1-4),  speaking  of 
the  time  of  the  end  in  which  we  are  now  livings 
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saul:  "Many  sliall  run  to  an<l  rro,nii(l  knowledt^t- 
.■>liall  l)e  iiic relished".  Tluiv  lias  heoii  a  niarvfl- 
oiis  increase  ut'  kiiowk'dge  in  rceeiit  yt^ars  aloiij; 
variouK  lines.  There  has  iK-en  a  nnining  to  and 
fro  such  as  men  wlio  lived  a  fcntury  ago  never 
dreamed  would  come.  The  Lord  foreknew  it 
'VWould  come,  however,  and  cau.sed  Jli.s  lioly  men 
of  ohl  to  make  a  record  of  such  couiiti;,'  tiniO. 

Among  the  many  means  of  transportation — 
running  to  and  fro — is  the  leropUme.  Even  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago  few  l)elieved  that  such 
a  thing  would  be  possible,  that  a  ship  could 
overcome  the  laws  of  gravitation  and  fly  through 
the  air.  Possibly  the  prophet  of  God  had  in 
mind  these  vessels  that  traverse  the  air  wlien  he 
wrote  t  "Who  are  these  that  tly  as  a  cloud  and 
as  doves  to  their  windows  ?" — Isaiah  60 : 8. 

The  writer  and  Mr.  G.  C.  Driscoll,  director  of 
"the  moving  picture  enterprise  heretofore  men- 
tioned, departed  from  London  on  September 
18,  sailing  by  air  to  Paris  and  landing  there 
safely  aft^r  being  in  the  air  four  hours  and 
forty  minutes.  Since  the  time  of  the  French 
Kevolntion  Paris  has  not  lieen  much  given  to 
things  religious.  The  great  "World  War,  how- 
ever, seems  to  have  softened  the  hearts  of  many 
and  directed  their  minds  toward  more  serious 
mattei's.  Sunday  evening,  September  19,  a 
large  audience  of  Parisians  heard  for  the  first 
time  the  heart-cheering  message,  abundantly 
supported  by  Scriptural  proof:  "Millions  Now 
Living  Will  Never  Die".  The  keenest  interest 
was  manifested  by  those  present,  approximately 
one-third  of  'whom  signified  their  desire  for 
further  information  on  the  subject  by  writing 
their  names  and  addresses  on  cards  and  handing 
them  in  at  the  conclusion  of  the  lecture. 

Much  wickedness  has  been  done  heretofore  in 
Paris,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  in  the  name 
of  religion.  It  was  the  Queen,  Catherine  de 
Medici,  who  stood  in  the  window  of  the  royal 
palace  at  night  and  gave  the  signal  for  the 
be<^nning  of  the  slaughter  of  sixty  thousand 
CliristifeH^  which  continued  until  th.'  River 
Seine  ran  with  liunian  l>looil.  God's  prnplict 
speak.s  of  tlioso  ^^l!0  will  lie  i-csurit'cti'd  dnting" 
the  reign  (,f  CInist.  thus:  -.Mjuiy  of  tlu-ni  that 
sleep  in  the  dusl  of  the  earrli  shall  awake,  some 
toev('rla<tin^lifA„aiidsoine  to  shanioand  Itisting 
cnntenipt".  'V^lien  such  f)ei-^ons  as  Catlietir.e  de 
^fodifi  and  Xero,  and  those  who  have  delihor- 
ately  renndiatt-d  God's  Word  ami  done  violei:ce 
thereto  by  their  teachiiii^-.  an-  awakened  .'ut  of 


death  and  the  people  learn  what  they  have  tlone 
in  the  name  of  religion,  they  will  nut  he  so  ixip- 
ular.  However,  the  Lord,  in  the  exercise  of  His 
loving-kindne.ss,  will  minister  hlessings-  in  due 
time  even'  to  the  wickeil  w  ho  fully  repent  and 
turn  from  their  wickedness,  and  particularly  to 
those  who  have  done  evil  in  ignorance.  Of  such 
the  prophet  says:  ''When  the  wicked  man 
turnetli  away  from  his  wickedness  that  he  hath 
conunitted,  and  doeth  that  which  is  lawful  and 
right,  he  shall  save  his  soul  alive.  Because  he 
considereth,  and  turneth  away  from  ail  his 
transgressions  that  he  hath  committed,  he  slmil 
surely  live,  he  shall  not  die."— Ezekiel  18 :27;  28. 
On' Tuesday,  Septemlwr  21,  our  party  boarded 
tlie  Siniplon-Orient  Express,  which  is  reput<B<l 
to  l)e  the  best  train  in  Europe,  from  Pari&to 
Athen.s.  In  America  it  would  not  lie  regartted 
as  a  particularly  desirable  train,  but  in  view  of 
the  great  World  AVar  and  the  havoc  it  has 
wrought  in  European  lands,  we  think  that  the 
company  does  well  to  operate  such  a  train  across 
the  continent  now.  Next  morning  we  awakened 
amid  the  beautiful  scenery  of  Switzerland, 
along  the  banks  of  Lake  Geneva  and  amid  the 
glorious  Alps.  Our  party  nia4e  many  pietar«)S 
of  these^  which  will  be  viewed  with  interest  later. 

TJie  border  between  Switzerland  and  Italy  on  -' 
this  line  is  passed  in  the  Simplon  Tunnel,  one  of- 
the  great  triumphs  of  engineering.  It  is  the 
longest  tuimel  in  the  world,  being  12  miles,  537 
yards  from  end  to  end.  For  fifty  years  engineers 
speculated  on  the  possibility  of  such  an  under- 
taking. The  work  was  begun  in  1898  and  fin- 
ished in  1906,  at  a  cost  of  approximately  $15,- 
000,000.  At  one  point  in  the  tunnel  there  are 
7,000  feet  of  mountain  overhead.  Great  diffi- 
culties were  encountered  in  the  construction  of 
this  tunnel,  such  as  hot  springs;  and  sometimes 
the  heat  reached  127  degrees  Fahrenheit  and  it 
was  necessary  to  pump  fresh  air  into  the  uTpr.t 
chaniher  constantly.  Forty  lives  v.vrc  !os*t 
during  its  constrm-tion.  -Ns  we  inissed  through 
it  ^\e  thought  how  greatly  XajiohMMi  ^\(>uld  have 
desir'-d  this  tunnel  in  lu's  ilny,  wh.'-n  his  brave 
general,  Macdnnald,  led  the  hosts  c>f  France 
ni^ross  ilie  dnnii'erous  Alps,  inij.eriliitg  the  lives 
of  niany  hy  the  snow,  the  extreme  cold,  and  the 
t  resiiciidou-s  avalanches. 

Many  may  ask  v.hy  such  tunnels  were  not 
(  niistiiicted  earlier.  'I'lie  answer  is  found  in  the 
words  of  tile  nroi.het.  Tt  was  not  God's  due  time 
imtil  the  time  of  the  end. 
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Emerging  from  this  tunnel,  one  enters  upon 
tjie  beautiful  scenery  of  nortlicrn  Italy.  Tlie 
mountains  have  a  charm  and  beauty  beyond 
description,  as  have  also  the  lakes,  particularly 
the  Lago  Maggiore,  whose  shores  are  dotted 
with  many  small  towns  and  beautiful  residences, 
ite  of  which  bespeak  the  glory  of  the  earth  that 
will  be  man's  portion  at  the  end  of  the  Millen- 
nial reign  of  Christ. 

Our  journey  was  interrupted  at  Venice  on 
Wednesday  evening,  due  to  tlie  destruction  of 
rtiilway  bridges  by  heavy  rains.  This  afforded 
time  for  an  inspection  of  that  ancient  and  at 
<Mie  time  very  important  city.  A  few  centuries 
1^^  Venice  was  the  gateway  for  the  commerce 
o£aU  central  Europe,  particularly  to  and  from 
the  Near  East.  It  was  here  that  the  merchants 
of  >arth  congregated  and  many  money  lenders 
pUed  their  vocation  of  collecting  usury.  The 
Btalto  bridge,  made  famous  by  Shakespeare's 
'•■"llie  Merchant  of  Venice",  still  stands.  This 
structure  once  afforded  a  meeting  place  for 
merchant  princes  to  discuss  the  business  of  the 
wprid.  In  those  days  Venice  was  among  the 
most  important  of  seaports.  Its  harbor  was 
constantly  alive  with  merchant  ships,  as  well  as 
passenger  vessels.  It  is  still  a  unique  city,  in 
that  its  streets  are  chiefly  waterwaj's  or  canals. 
Means  of  transit  is  by  boat  or  gondola,  a  canoe- 
shaped  vessel  manned  usually  by  two  oarsmen 
(one  in  front  and  the  other  in  the  rear),  who 
cause  it  to  glide  rapidly  through  the  streets,  to 
the  pleasure  of  the  passenger.  No  traffic  officers 
are  required  in  these  streets,  and  dust  and  noise 
are  conspicuous  by  their  absence. 

While  Venice  is  still  a  city  Ix^autiful  and  far 
famed  for  its  fine  arts,  its  glory  and  importance 
as  a  commercial  center  have  passed  away.  We 
.were  required  to  tal<e  ship  from  this  point  to 
Trieste,  where  we  spent  a  ilay  very  pleasantly 
and  profitably.  TriRste  wa?  built  and  fortified 
by  the  Anstrians,  and  a  f'ub?taritial  citv  it  is. 
It  is  ea^Bj;  .seen  why  the  Ttalian.s  greatly  desired 
tin.*  port;  for  it  really  stands  as  the  (gateway  to 
fomnierce  upon  the  .\ili"iati>-  Sea.  It  was  a  bone 
op  contention  daring  the  riooiit  AVorM  War  and 
bid.f  fair  s^ill  tp  produce  (,oiitroveiMy  between 
some  of  the  nations;  but  wo  are  alad  to  know 
that  soon  Messiah's  kingdom  will  be  in  full 
control,  and  the^n  the  luU^^'-  'vill  beat  their 
instruments  of  warfare  into  iiii|)lenipnts  of  in- 
.d«stry.    They  shall  not  lift  up  a  sword  against 


each  other;  neither  shall  they  learn  war  awjr 
more. — Isaiah  2:2-4;  Alicah  4 :  L  -  4, 

Again  boarding  the  Simplon-Orient  Expre» 
at  Trieste,  we  continued  our  journey  eastwal^ 
through  northern  Italy  and  across  Jugo-Slavik 
— the  new  kingdom  of  the  Serbs,  Croats  «ad' 
Slovenes.    The  train  took  us  through  parts  •f  • 
the  country  where  there  was  much  heavy  fight- 
ing during  the  war.     Nearly  all  the  railway- 
stations    and    bridges    along    the    way    were 
destroyed.     Many  of  these  stations  are  now  t 
being  rebuilt ;  and  the  railways,  while  opiating.: 
over  temporary  bridge  structures,  are  proceed- 
ing to,  reconstruct  more  substantially. 

Through  old  Servia  there  are  many  marks  of 
the  war.  Charred  remains  of  fired  and  bla.sfed' 
railway  trains ;  great  numbers  of  wrecked  loco- 
motives thrown  in  scrap  heaps;  abaitdoned'. 
treTiches  and  dugouts;  barl)ed-wire  entangle- 
ments, castaway  helmets,  empty  shells  and 
other  accoutrements  of  war  mark  the  course. tlin^. 
road  traverses.  .  -v 

It. is  quite  apparent  that  there  is  a  food  shorkr,; 
age  in  Servia.    It  is  difficult  for  one  to  see  howii 
these  people  sustain  life  on  the  visible  fo«^.r 
supply.    Their  clothing  also  inmates  that  th^f:-; 
are  very  poor.    The  men  wear  parts  of  diifereiikl-i ,  - 
army  uniforms ;  and  the  many  tatters^  rags  *a4?>"^ 
patches  bespeak  a  condition  of  want.   The  grMi|t,-x 
Master's  prophecy  coacerning  the  end  of  ^•■i> 
world  has  surely  been  fulfilled  in  this.ooant^)^ 
as  evidenced  by  the  war  and  the  famine  coadir.  -: 
tion  of  the  people.    The  population  seems  to  ba  . . 
very  much  humbled,  and  doubtless  thei  Lord  is-  ; 
getting  their  hearts  into  the  right  condition  to  ^.^ 
receive   the   message   concerning  His  eomii^.;! 
kingdom.  ,        ; 

There  is  really  no  complete  and  anthentio.^ 
history  of  the  Serbs  written;  but  it  is  said  of  ^^ 
these  people  that  if  one  desires  to  know  their 
history  he  has  but  to  get  a  complete  translation  ^^ 
of  their  songs.  They  love  to  congregate  at  even-,',; 
ing  and  sing  their  patriotic  songs.    They  are  a -j 
people  who  love  their  homes  and  country,  aiujl 
from  their  temperament  they  seem  to  desenrfe". 
better  things  than  they  have.    Doubtless  whieii  ^ 
Messiah's  kingdom  is  in  full  operation  and  the'* 
hlessinss   of   life,    liberty   and   happiness   ar4 
offered  to  them,  they  will  readily  grasp  th*'. 
opportunity  and  advance  rapidly  over  the  hijg^-.' 
way  of  holiness  hack  to  perfection  of  body,  itiilid    , 
and  character.  .  1 

While  much  of  Servia  is  fertile  and  beautiful. 
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Hiuch  more  of  it  is  barren ;  l)ut,  as  the  prophecies 
show, .under  the  reign  of  the  groat  Messiah  the 
desert  shall  blossom  as  the  rose  and  the  waste 
places  shall  become  as  the  garden  of  Eden.  As 
one  views  the  country  desolated  by  the  terrible 
\rar,  consolation  can  be  gained  only  in  contem- 
^ation  of  the  blessings  in  store  and  near  at 
hand  for  these  and  for  all  other  downtrodden 
peoples  of  earth. 


Our  train  speeds  on  through  Macedonia;  and. 
t-oon  we  liope  to  be  at  Athens/faaious  in  ancient, 
times  for  its  learning,  but  made  more  famous 
by  the  visits  of  the  great  Apostle  Paul,  who  from 
Mars  Hill  taught  the  beautiful  and  satisfying 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  both  the  just  anu 
the  unjust,  and  told  of  an  opportunity  for  all. 
mankind,  dead  and  living,  to  embrace  the  blesa- 
ings  of  life,  liberty  and  happiness. 


Advanced  Studies  in  the  Divine  Plan  of  the  Ages    (JSw^rrl. 

The  popularity  of  the  Juvenile  Bible  Studies,  aroons  our  numerous  subscribers,  has  led 
us  CO  believe  Advanced  Studies  for  the  adults  would  also  be  appreciated.— Eeittors 


47»  What  was  the  character  of  the  writers  of  the  Old 
Tt^amentf^  And  what  does  the  straightforwardness  of 
the' Bible  indicate  f 

And  what  we  have  here  noticed  is  likewise 
a^i^caBle  to  the  various  writers  of  the  Old 
^Testament.  They  were,  in  the  main,  men  notable 
for  fidelity  to  the  Lord;  and  this  history  as 
-  iittpartially  records  and  reproves  their  weak- 
n«s»es  and  shortcomings  as  it  commends  their 
Virtaes-and  faithfulness.    This  must  astonish 
,     ,tl8>S&  who  presume  the  Bible  to  be  a  manu- 
T     fj&itared    history,  designed    to  awe  men    into 
\     reference  of  a  religious  system.    There  is  a 
\    Btraightforwardness    about    the    Bible    that 
stamps  it  as  truth.  Knaves,  desirous  of  repre- 
senting   a    man    as    great,    and    especially    if 
desirous  of  presenting  some  of  his  writings  as 
inspired  of  God,  would  undoubtedly  paint  such 
a  one's  character  blameless  and  noble  to  the 
last  degree.    The  fact  that  such  a  course  has 
not   been   pursued   in   the  Bible  is  reasonable 
evidience  that  it  was  not  fraudulently  gotten  up 
to  deceive. 

48.  Having  conceded  that  the  Bihle  u-as  written  by 
I  men  whose  motives  uere  apparently  pure,  what  uould 
!  logically  he  the  next  step  in  our  examination  of  the 
;      Bilrm      '-v 

Having,  tfien,  reason  to  expect  a  revelation 

I     of  God's  will  and  plan,  and  having  found  that 

the  Bible,  which  claims  to  be  that  revelation, 

I     was  written  bv  men  whose  motives  we  see  no 

reason  to  impiignJ^but  which,  on  the  contrary, 

we  see  reasonr^to  approve,  let  us  examine  the 

H    characloi"  of  thf-  w.-;tiiir:s  claimc-.l  a^  i-upivH, 

i'>  see  "vvlK'tlier  tn^ir  toachinirs  corres])oij(l  with 

the  chr.ra.;tcr  we  have  reasonably  imputed  to 


God,  and  whether  they  bear  internal  evidence 
of  their  truthfulness. 

49.  n^Oiild  it  require  a  special  revelation  to  simgi» 
nafrale  the  facta  contained  in  the  first  five  books  of  tA«. 
itew  Testament  and  several  of  the  Old  Testamenif 
Upon  what  does  the  credibility  of  such  writings  deperuPf  ' 

The.first  five  books  of  the  New  Testament  and  ' 
several  of  the  Old  Testament  are  narratives  tf 
histories  of    facts    kno-Wn  to  the  writers  an*;- 
vouched  for  by  their  characters.  ^  It  is  mamfest ' 
to  all  that  it  did  not  require  a  special  revelatioilf " 
simply  to  tell  tlie  truth  with  reference  to  matters'; 
with  which  they  were  intimately  and  fufly  ae-  ■ 
quainted.   Yet,  since    God   desirdd  to  maJk&  «' 
revelation  to  men,  the  fact  that  these  histories 
of  passing  events  have  a  bearing  on  that  reve- 
lation would  be  a  sufficient  ground  to  make~  the 
inference  a  reasonable  one,    that    God    woultf" 
supervise,  and    so    arrange,  that    the  honest* 
writer  whom  He  selected  for  the  wdrk  should 
be  brought  in  contact  with  the  needfitl  facts* 
The  credibility  of  these  historic  portions  of  the  ; 
Bible  rests  almost  entirely  upon  the  characters 
and  motives  of  their  writers.    Good  men  will 
not  ittter  falsehoods.   A  pure  fountain  will  not 
give  forth  bitter  waters.   And  the  united  testis;  ; 
mony  of  these  writings  silences  any  suspicion  <, 
that  their  authors  would  say  or  do  evil,  that  ^^ 
good  might  follow. 

RE.VSOX   FOR  RECOr.DIXG  CERTAIX  HISTOEICiVL  F.VCTS 
COXSlDEr.ED    IXDELIC.VTE  . 

.")0.  Dees  it  in  any  nay  invalidate  the  credibility  of 
certain  portions  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  to  say  that 
they  uere  ximply  truthful  records  of  events  of  the  period 
in  jliii-h  the  /./i7,-..,  Uvfd.'  And  what  ir>is  the  evident 
impoftanee  of  carffnUy  remrding  crfain  facts  of  i 
considered  indelicate  nl  the  present  time? 
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It  in  no  way  invalidates  the  truthfulness  of 
certain  books  of  the  Bible,  such  as  Kings, 
ChronicJes,  Judges,  etc.,  when  we  say  that  they 
are  simply  truthfully,  carefully  kept  histories 
of  prominent  events  and  persons  of  their  times. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
"^tures  contain  history,  as  well  as  the  law  and 
the  prophecies,  and  that  their  histories,  gene- 
alogies, etc.,  were  the  more  explicit  in  detailing 
circmnstances  because  of  the  expectancy  that 
the  promised  Messiah  would  come  in  a  par- 
ticular line  from  Abraham,  we  see  a  reason  for 
the  recording  of  certain  facts  of  history  con- 
sidered indelicate  in  the  light  of  this  twentieth 
century. 

For  instance,  a  clear  record  of  the  origin  of 
the  nations  of  the  Moabites  and  of  the  Ammon- 
ites, and  of  their  relationship  to  Abraham  and 
the  Israelites,  was  probably  the  necessity  in  the 
historian's  mind  for  a  full  history  of  their 
nativity.  .{Genesis  19:36-38)  Likewise,  a  very 
detailed  account  of  Jndah's  children  is  given, 
of  whom  came  David,  the  king,  through  whom 
the  genealogj-  of  Mary,  Jesus'  mother,  as  well 
as  that  of  Joseph,  her  husband  (Luke  3 :23,  31, 
33,  34;  ilatthew  1:2-16),  is  traced  back  to  Abra- 
liaui.  I  Doubtless  the  necessity  thoroughly  to 
establinh  the  pedigree  was  the  more  important, 
since  of  this  tribe  (Genesis  49:10)  was  to  come 
the  ruling  king  of  Israel,  as  well  as  the  promised 
Mei<siah,  and  hence  the  minutiae  of  detail  not 
given  in  other  instances. — Genesis  38. 

51.  I17it7e  fl}''re  are  other  portions  of  the  Scriptures 
similar  in  charmiUr.  ran  it  be  said  that  the  Bible  any- 
where countenances  impurity? 

Tliere  may  be  similar  or  different  reasons  for 
other  hii^toric  facts  recorded  in  the  Bible,  of 
■which  by  and  by  we  may  see  the  utility,  which,  . 
were  it  not  a  history,  but  simply  a  treatise  on 
morals,  niijrht  without  detriment  be  omitted; 
thonsrh  no  one  can  reasonably  say  that  the 
Bible  anywhere  countenances  impurity.  It  is 
well,  ,|"nrthcrmore,  to  remember  that  the  same 
fnet.<:  i?bj'  be  more  or  less  delicately  stated  in 
any  lansniaffp;  and  that  while  the  translators 
of  the  Biblr  \vero,  viirhtly,  too  conscientioxis  to 
omit  any  of  the  rr-ford,  yet  tlu-y  lived  in  a  day 
less  particular  in  the  choice  of  refined  expros- 
/-atmi.«  than  ourl;  and  the  same  may  be  surmised 
of  ihe  earlV-  Bi])le  times  and  habits  of  expres- 
^sjjni.  Certainly  the  most  fastidious  can  find  no 
ohjoction  on  this  .'^core  to  any  expression  of 
^the  New  Testament. 


THE  BOOKS  OF  MOSES  AXD  THE  LAWS  THERBtS- 
raO-UfUjATEO 

52.  tt'hat  are  the  "Books  of  Moies",  and  whet  proofs 
have  we  that  they  were  or  were  not  written  bff  Moatat'    • 

The  first  five  books  of  the  Bible  are  known     - 
as  the  Five  Books  of  Moses,  though  they  no- 
where mention  his  name  as  their  author.    That 
they  were  written  by  Moses,  or  under  his  super*     ~ 
vision,  is  a  reasonable  inference;  the  account  of 
hia  death  and  burial  being  properly  added  by  his    *  - 
secretary.    The  omission  of  the  positive  state-     ' 
i\ient  that  these  books  were  written  by  him  is  no 
proof  against  the  thought;   for  had   anotiber   . 
\v'ritten  them  to  deceive  and  conunit  a  fralnd, 
he  ^^'-ou!d  surely  have  claimed  that  they  v^n 
written  by  the  great  leader  and  statesman  of 
Israel,' in  order  to  make  good  his  imposition. — 
See  Deuteronomy  31 :9-27. 

Of  one  thing  we  are  certain,  Moses  did  lead 
out  of  Egypt  the  Hebrew  nation.  He  ^id 
organize  them  as  a  nation  under  the  laws  set 
forth  in  these  books;  and  the  Hebrew  nai^n, 
by  eonmion  consent,  for  over  three  thoosi^Qd 
years,  has  claimed  these  books  as  a  gift,  to 
them  from  Moses,  and  has  held  them  so  itacfed. 
that  a  jot  or  tittle  nnist  not, be  altered — tiua 
giving  assurance  of  the  purity  of  the  text.  _ 

."3.   Hon-  does  the  Genens  accoiint  of  Creation  eom* 
pare  with  aecnunis  of  rreotion  by  notions  of  mir  deaf, 
and  what  is  the  reasonable  conclusion  respecting  Mote*    ♦ 
as  its  author?  '_  ' 

Tliese  writings  of  Moses  contain  the  Ofily 
credible  history  extant  of  the  epoch  wfaidit  it 
traverses.  C'hinese  history  affects  to  begin^at 
creation,  telling  how  God  went  out  on  the  water 
in  a  skiff,  and  takinc:  in  His  hand  a  lump;  of 
earth,  oast  it  into  the  water,  That  lump  of  earth, 
it  claims,  became  this  world,  etc.  But  the  entire 
story  is  so  devoid  of  reason  that  the  met%st 
child  of  intellicrence  would  not  l)e  deceive<f  by 
it.  On  the  contrary,  the  accou'.'.t  given  in  neneisis 
starts  with  the  reasonable  assumption  thai  ft 
God.  a  Creator,  an  intelligent  Fir.«t  Cawe, 
alrea<ly  existed.  It  treats  not  of  God's  having 
a  beginning,  but  of  His  work  and  of  its  begin- 
nitig  and  its  systematic,  orderly  progress — "In 
till-  lieuiuninjr  God  created  the  lioavens  and  tlie 
I  arrh". 

Then,  stepping  over  the  ori,uria  of  the  earth 
without  detail  or  explanation,  the  narrative  of 
the  six  days  [epochs]  of  preparing  it  for  man 
proceeds.  That  account  is  substantially  cor- 
roborated by  the  accumulating  light  of  scIoimh* 
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for  lour  thousand  years;  ln-nce  it  is  far  more 
reasonable  to  ac-fept  tlio  chiiiii  that  its  author, 
Moses,  Avas  divinely  InspirtMl,  thaiv  to  assume 
that  the  intelligence  of  one  man  was  superior  to 
the  combined  intelligence  and  research  of  the 
rest  in  tliree  thousand  years  since,  aided  by 
modern  implements  and  millions  of  money. 

54.  What  can  be  said  in  yeneial  about  the  laws  «/' 
Moses? 

Look  next  at  the  .system  of  laws  laid  dCTwn 
in  these  writings.  They  eeitaiuly  were  without 
an  equal,  either  in  tiiei  r  day  or  since,  until  this 
twentieth  century;  and  the  laws  of  this  century 
are  based  upon  the  principles  laid  do\vn  in  the 
Mosaic  Law,  and  framed  in  the  main  by  men 
who  acknowledged  the  Mosaic  Law  as  of  divine 

origin. 

55.  What  is  the"D>'calo(jHe"?  For  irhnt  purpose  irrre 
the  Ten  Commandments  given,  and  how  u-ere  theij  epito- 
mized hy  Jexu-^'.' 

The  Decalogue  is  a  brief  synopsis  of  the 
whole  law.  Those  Ten  Couiiuandnients  enjoin 
a  code  of  worship  and  morals  that  must  strike 
every  student  as  remarkable;  and  if  never 
before  known,  and  now  found  among  the  ruins 
and  relics  of  Greece,  or  Rome,  or  Babylon 
(nations  which  have  risen  and  fallen  again, 
long  since  those  laws  were  given),  they  would 
be  regarded  as  marvelous  if  not  supernatural. 
But  familiarity  with  them  and  their  claims  has 
begotten  measurable  indifference,  so  that  their 
real  greatness  is  unnoticed  except  by  the  few. 
True,  tho*«  commandments  do  not  teach  of 
Christ;  but'they  were  give",  not  to  Christians, 
but  to  Hebrews;  not  to  teach  faith  in  a  ransom, 
but  to  convince  men  of  their  sin  fill  state,  and 
need  of  a  ransom.  And  the  substance  of  those 
commandments  was,  grandly  epitomized  by  the 
illustrious  fonnder  of  Chrstianitv.  in  the  word-;. 
"Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy 
heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  tlw 
mind,  and  with  all  thv  strength"  and  '-Thou  shalt 
love.thv  nei-libor  as  iiivsel  f.  —  Mark  1 2 :30.  01 . 

isRAfer^'s  GOVI•'.u^'^^K^"T  nU'iEnF.XT  Fao^r  any 

BRl'OnF,  iiR  SIXi-K 
."(>.   ]\''i:ir   irci-r    I li r   /irru .' ill r', ,' 'i  <   ni   the    tj 0 r r rinii ■■' n r. 
estab!!-;!i.il  In/    ^fl,.<r>:'     [)i,l    //n'.-'   in-r'tnrrrni'i>t    i/ivc    0  '- 
pnrf'Di'l ,1  /'.,,■  ,";■,•  ^,    :,-J!,,,i)'l  In  (■;■,-.--■,■   i.:.ni<    fhr  pi'np.'r' 

Till-  ,uo\Vn;i^fiit  instituted  liy  ^foses  diffcrcil 
frnni  all  osiers,  aiiciiMit  and  modern,  in  that  it 
claimed  to  be  that  of  the  Crcitiir  Tfimself,  and 
the  people  were  held  acc<^iii'ta''le  tc  TTmh!  th«'ir 
laws  and  institutions,  cix-il  and  ndiirious.  claimed 


to  emanate  from  God,  and,  as  we  shall  presently 
>ee,  were  in  perfect  hiu-niony  with  what  reason 
teaches  us  to  l>e  God's  character.  The  TalJer- 
luule,  in  the  center  of  the  camp,  had  in  its 
■'-Most  Holy"  apartment  a  manifestation  of 
Jehovah's  ju-csence  as  their  King,  whence  hy 
supernatural  means  they  received  instruction  for  . 
the  proper  admini.stration  of  their  al¥airs  as  ft 
nation.  An  order  of  priests  was  establishied^ , 
wliich  had  complete  charge  of  the  Tabeniatfle, 
and  through  thena  alone  access  and  conimonion 
'Aith  Jehovah  was  permitted. 

The  first  thought  of  some  in  this  connwtiore 
would  perhaps  be,"xVh !  there  we  have  the  object 
of  their  organization;  with  them,  as  with  other 
nations,  the  priests  ruled  the  people,  imposingf 
upon  their  credulity  and  exciting  their  ^ar* 
lor  their  own  honor  and  profit".  Bnt  RoTdj, 
friend ;  let  us  not  too  hastily  assume  anythirigi. 
"Where  there  is  such  good  opportunity  for  test- 
ing this  matter  by  the  facts,  it  would  not"  l)e; " 
reasonable  to  jump  to  conclusions  without  the- 
facts.  The  unanswerable  evidences  are  contrtuy 
to-  such  suppositions.  The  rights  and  the  privi- 
leges of  the  priests  were  limited;  they  wiere 
given  no  civil  power  whatever,  and  wTiolIy 
lacked  opportunity  for  using^  their  office  to*' 
impose  upon  the  rights  or  consciences  ot  th» 
people ;  and  this  arrangement  was  made  by 
-Moses,  a  meniber  of  the  priestly  line. 

57.  Who  ivas  the  chief  one  in  avtharity  under  tkii. 
government?  Was  Israel's  government  a  defiiocrncy  or 
a  fheocrnc'/? 

As  God's  representative  in  bringing  Israel  out 
of  Egyptian  bondage,  the  force  of  circvimstances 
had  centralized  the  government  in  his  hand, 
and  made  the  meek  iToses  an  aittocrat  in  power 
and  authority,  though  from  the  meekness  of 
his  disposition  he  was  in  fact  the  overworked 
servant  of  the  people,  whose  ver>-  life  was  Iwng 
exhausted  by  the  onerous  cares  of  his  position. 
At' this  juncture  a  civil  government  was  estab- 
lished, which  was  virtually  a  democracy.  Let 
us  not  be  luisunderstood ;  regarded  as  unbefiev- 
t  rs  would  esteem  it.  Israel's  government  was  a 
<.'irnioeracy.  but  regarded  in  the  light  of  its  onTi 
claiTiis.  it  was  a  theocracy.  !.  p..  a  divine  govern- 
nu-iit :  tor  the  laws  given  by  God,  through  Moses, 
lii'i-niitted  of  no  am<Midnients;  they  must  Tieither 
add  to  nor  take  from  their  code  of  laws.  Thus 
seen  I,  Tsrai-rs  govemment  was  different  from 
anv  otlier  civil  rrnvernment,  either  l)efore  or 
>ii!ce.— Num.  1(5, 17,  ■24-,30;  Deut.  1:15. 
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UVENILE  BIBLE  STUDY 


line  qaestioa   fpr eacli  liaj'  isproviiled  by  this  journal.    The  pureat 
'Vili  find  it  inrere$:ting  uniJ  lielpful  to  huve  the  child  take  up  tli« 

qufeftion  ench  tiny  and  to  aid  it  in  finding  the  answer  in  the  Scripture^  thus  developing  a  knowledge  of  the 

IJibie  and  leiii-ning  where  to  And  In  it  the  information  wliich  is  desired. 


1.  What  ivas  the  object  of  Christ's  first  advent? 
Answer :     "To  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost." 

—Luke  19:10. 

2.  What  was  "lost"  by  Adam's  disobedience? 
Answer:     Life. — Genesis  3:17. 

3.  Was  Adam's  life  perfect — that  is,  without  an 
ache  or  a  pain? 

Answer:  It  was  "very  good"  in  God's  sight  and 
therefore  perfect. — Genesis  1:31. 

4.  Would  Ad<im  have  lived  forever  had  he  not 
disobeyed? 

Answer:  Yes ;  on  account  of  his  disobedience  he  was 
driven  from  Eden,  "lest  he  should  oat  of  the  tree  of  life 
and  live  forever".— Genesis  3 :22,  23.       ' 

5.  How  did  God  prevent  Adavi  from  eating  of 
the  free  of  life  and  living  forever? 

AnpwoT:  He  placed  anpels  at  the  sate  of  the  garden 
with  a  "flaming  sword". — Genesis  3 :  24. 

6.  Did  "sorroiv"  begin  as  soon  as  Adam  dis- 
obeyed? 

Answer:     Yes.   See  Genesis  3:17. 

7.  Was  it  to  be  hard  icorlc  after  that  for  Adam 
to  earn  his  dailu  bread? 

Answer :  Yes ;  it  would  make  him  "sweat".— Goiipsis 
3:19. 


8.  Did  Adam  actually  die? 
Answer ;     Yes.    See  Genesis  5 : 5. 

9.  Had  God  told  him  he  would  acttuilly  die,  if  he 
disobeyed? 

Answer :     Ves;  God  told  Adam  that  he  would  ".surely 
die".-  Genesis  3  :i;. 

10.  Hon-  lonff  a  day  did  God  mean  nhen  He  told  ' 
Ad^m  he  voidd  die  in  the  day  he  di.-iobeyedt 
An-swer :     A  thousand-year  day. — 2  Peter  3:8. 

11.  Did  God  tell  Adam  he  would  go  to  heaven  if 
lie  obeyed?  '  "^ 
.Answer:     No. 

12.  D4d  God  tell  him  he  uoidd  go  to  tormetii'if 
he  disobeyed? 

.Answer:     No.    See  again  Genesis  2:17. 

13.  What  else  did  Adam  lose  besides  perfect  life 
and  the  happiness  that  comes  from  a  perfect 
life? 

Answer:     He  lost  his  "dominion",  or  power  over  all 
the  lower  animals. — Genesis  1 :  26.  . 

14.  Was  anything  ehe  lost  hij  Adam's  disobe- 
dience?  ■.  . 
Ansv.er :     Yes ;  he  lost  his  perfect  home.    See  Geaesf* 

2 :  8,  9 ;  3  :  23, 


THE   REFORMER 


All  srim  and  soiled  and  brown  with  tan, 
I  saw  a  Strong  One,  in  his  wruth, 

Siiiitins  the  sortle.s.«i  shrines  of  man 
AlonS/his  path. 

The  riinroh,  beneath  her  trembling  dome, 
K.-<s!iye<i  iu  vain  her  irhostly  (•h.-irin; 

UViiUh  shook  within  hi.s  gilded  liome 
With  strjcge  alarm. 

Fraud  from  his  .secret  chambers  fled 
I'.elore  the  sunlight  bursting  in; 

S|.)tli  drew  her  pillow  o'er  her  head 
To  ilrown  the  din. 

"Pparf,"  .\it  iniplorefl,  "yon  holy  pile; 

'I'liat  grand,  olU  time-worn  turret  spare." 
Jti'ok-  f;.M  prenfe.  kneeling  in  the  aisle, 
<'rie(l  out,  "Forlwar;" 


^hm^-l-ieardeii  Vsp.  who.  deaf  and  blind, 
(i'roried  for  his  old  i>ciustonie<i 

l,r;iii>'tl  on  his  -fair.  all. I  "•' 
lli>  -eat  tj'erthrown. 


stone, 
ue[it  til  (iiid 


Voiii^;:  Iti.inanc-o  rais.'d  bis  dreamy  pyes. 

Ot'ilniiiji  with  paly  locks  nf  ::"hl — 
••Wliv  'j>iaiie,"    h<>    askPd    in    sml    siiriu-ise, 
■■•|lif  lniv?tli>>  oidV" 

■"  .     ■      •■    ■■   r:i!V.'  f'  1'  'SrriHlL'  ni\t>'-  -itrnke, 
>  el    hi-aior   Ita^lied  liis  axle's  ^ilt^iim. 

Sli\!(lil.Tiiig  an<l  sick  of  heart  I  woke, 
.\-   I'rr.m  a  dreatu. 


I  looked :  aside  the  dust-cloud  rolled — 
The  Wa.'ster  seemed  the  Builder,  too ; 

I'p  .springing  from  the  ruined  Old 
I  saw  the  Xew. 

Twa-i  bat  the  ruin  of  the  bad — 

The  wasting  of  the  wrong  and  ill ; 
Wh:ite'er  of  ijood  the  old  time  had 
Was  living  still. 

Calm  grow  the  brows  of  htm,  I  feare<l ; 

The  frown  which  awed  me  passefl  away, 
Anil  left  behind  n  .<mile  which  cheered 

Like  breaking  day. 

Orown  wiser  tor  the  les.son  given, 

I  fear  no  longer;  for  I  know 
That  where  the  share  Is  deepest  driven 

The  best  fruits  grow, 

Tlie  outworn  rite,  the  old  abuse. 

'l'l\e  pious  fraud  transparent  grown. 
TI'H'  irooil  beM  ■nptive  in  ilii'  u-^e 

Of  wrong  aloue — 

Tbo^e  wait  tli.ir  dfH^m.  from  that  sjreat  law 
Which  uuikPs  the  past  lime  serve  totlay; 

.\iii|   fi-Hslier  life  the  world  shall  draw 
From  tliL-ir  ilecay. 

G."l  u-..rl;s  in  ;\ll  thirT.rs:  :i!l  oboy 
His  first  proi.ulsjiin  fr<iiii  the  rii.-lit. 

Wake  tlmu  .iii.I  w.iNh.' — the  wi>rl<l  is  gray 
With  morning  liiiht. 

Uy  Juhii  Grccnlcuf  il'ftiffier. 
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^'MimonsHBmlSyfoe 


S««  Spectdl 
Oaer  B«low 


J*  vifn,  bi-KMrhly  for  4int*i2>* 


Golden  Opportunity 

"The  Finished  Mystery:"  Nearly  everyone  knows  something  about  this  famous 
■work  which  explains  every  verse  of  the  Bible  prophecis  of  Revelation  and  Ezekiel 
and  which  throws  a.  flood  of  light  upon  the  conditions  now  prevalent  in  the  world. 


This  book  was  made  doubly  famous  by  the  fact 
that  its  publishers,  sevpn  Chris'tian  men,  were 
each  sentenced  to  eighty  ypars  imprisonment 
under  the  so-called  E.^pionarje  Act.  Ijator  they 
were  released,  thoir  jiidsrnioiits  bein^  revprsed. 


It  wan  not  the  object  of  this  work  to  interfere 
with  the  Government ;  for  it  was  written  before 
this  country  rntered  the  war.  Its  object  was 
and  is  to  explain  prophecies  which  bear  on  the 
troublous  affairs  of  this  present  hour. 


"Milliona  Now  Living  Will  Never  Die:"  This  i=  the  marrow  of  the  message  of  hope  now 
due  to  a  war-wcarv  and  rovolutiiiu-raekod  v.orld.     Evnrlasting  human  life   on  a  perfect  earth! 

A  most  fserious  proclniiinfion  built  nn   P.ihlp  fiicts,  njition."  s^oI^»'n  of  by  Jesus  In  his  (Trent  prophecy 

as    abutuhintly    set    forrli    im    the    pjc'ps    nf    rliis  of  Mjitthi-iv 'J-l.    Tliere  the  Master  suUI :  "If  those 

remarkable  little  wm-li;  slimvin.::  that  «v  .ii-c  .'veii  diiys  upiv  iii>f  shortprieil.  there  wotilil  he  no  flesh 

now  living  in  the  en<l  nf  the  tiw.  ii-ul  in  tiie  '711116  kiivpiI" — imiilyinir  thsit  Sdme  v.uuUI  live  through  the 

of   trouble,    such    as    was    nut    siiioe   tiiere    was   a  troiilrU'  ;iTM  never  Uie. 


Special   Offer 

Th*  cler^y-hateJ  book,  the  h"oe-in=oir- 
let,  mtui  T>w  GoIii-.-n  Ai?.-,  t->v  on^-  /.'i..-. 

««/o'- $3.00  ";:';"';';:::. 

Sare  75    cfnts  lijr  r_^ 

^  4  writing;  i 


"Talking  with  the  Dead:"  N"t   spiritist  propusaiuln,  but  tells,  wlmt 
tiie  r.ilil!'  savi  iMjout  tl!i'<e  ciiiiimuiiictiriiui.s    frnra    the   unsocu    'vorlU.     , 


I  r.s.A..  r.'- 
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Royalty  Passing   Away 


MARK  TWAIN  wanted  the  BrazQians  to  as- 
sert in  their  declaration  of  independence: 
'^e  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident:  that 
all  monarchs  are  usurpers,  and  descendants  of 
ustuper^".  Mark  was  a  little  rough  in  his  com- 
ments on  what  he  was  wont  to  call  "the  king 
business";  but  he  was  only  a  little  in  advance 
of  the  whole  world,  which  has  now  arrived  at 
about  the  same  point  of  view.  Indeed,  one  of 
Europe's  fallen  monarchs  is  credited  with  hav- 
ing himself  made  the  statement  within  the  past 
few  months ;  "The  pickings  in  the  king  business 
are  rather  lean  just  now".  And  another  said: 
*rBoyalty  is  played  out". 

Because  of  their  extravagant  training,  or  lack 
of  training,  the  lot  of  many  of  the  princes  and 
princesses  that  have  been  cast  off  within  the 
past  few  years  has  been  uncommonly  hard.  For 
instance,  it  has  been  the  custom  of  royalty  to 
chana:*^  all  the  undergarments  each  time  a  cos- 
tunse  is  changed.  This  makes  the  wash  bills 
enormous,  and  it  takes  time  for  the  light  to 
dawn  upon  them  that  this  form  of  cleanliness, 
while  agreeable  and  hygienic,  is  also  expensive. 

The  condition  of  the  princesses  is  especially 
difficult.  They  cannot  secure  positions  as  govern- 
esses, because  parents  fear  to  have  habits  of 
extravagance  taught  to  their  children  in  these 
parlous  times.  A  very  few  have  been  able  to 
secure  employment  as  singers,  trained  nurses 
and  laleswomen,  but  many  have  come  down  to 
takin^^iploymeiit  in  cheap  restaurants.  They 
cannot  get  positions  in  the  best  restaurants;  for 
these  are  usually  filled  by  men.  A  restaurant  in 
Zurich,  Switzerland,  has  become  famous  because 
of  the  unniber  of  princesses  it  employs. 

Let  us  take  a  little  look  at  royalty  in  all  parts 
of  the  worM,  beginning  with  America  and  trav- 
elling eastvard.  The  only  royalty  of  America, 
aside  from  tho  untitbd  autocracy  of  wealth  and 
politics,  consi.sts  of  the  Anurican  girls  who  have 


married  European  titles.  The  World  War,  with 
its  repudiation  of  royalty  and  confiscation  of 
estates,  sent  great  numbers  of  these  scurrying 
back  to  the  United  States,  some  of  them'iil 
hurried  efforts  to  rescue  their  property  froiij 
the  hands  of  the  alien  property  custodian. 

Portugal  parted  with  her  king  some  yeiii 
ago.  Ex-King  Manuel  is  living  in  London.  TKi 
actress  who  caused  his  downfall  confessed  bip 
fore  her  death  that  a  mere  friendly  and  tritii| 
compliment  upon  her  acting,  paid  to  her  by  the 
king  in  a  Paris  restaurant,  was  used  by  a  clpveF. 
press-agent  to  get  her  name  on  tbe  front  pii^ 
of  the  newspapers.  She  made  a  fortune  b§^  &«( 
mse,  but  Manuel  lost  a  kingdom  and  has  vxv4i 
been  able  to  get  it  back. 

Spain  has  a  king,  Alfonso,  who  has  pablidiff 
made  the  statement  that  he  woiild  prefer  to  bftvi 
Spain  a  republic  and  to  be  its  first  presidaaf 
than  to  hold  his  present  position.  If  he  i&acEe 
this  statement  in  order  to  keep  tip  with  ffii 
trend  of  popular  sentiment,  it  neverthel^si 
shows  that  he  is  a  progressive  man,  gifted  with 
vision.  In  the  early  part  of  .the  year  he  dis^ 
pensed  with  the  usual  festivitiiss  comraemorat* 
ing  his  name-day,  explaining  that  he  did  not 
desire  any  display  of  luxury  during  these  tiin«s 
of  unrest. 

The  Prince  of  Asturias,  heir  to  the  Spanish 
throne,  has  been  trained  for  a  place  as  a  commoti 
soldier  in  one  of  the  regiments,  rising  at  reveille 
and  going  through  all  the  drill  required  of  othejr 
soldiers.  No  doubt  this  has  also  had  a  calming 
effect  upon  the  people. 

During  the  war  Alfonso  showed  himself  a 
good  deal  of  a  man.  He  wanted  to  join  the 
French  army,  but  was  forbidden  to  do  so  by 
his  Prime  ilinister.  He  intervened  persoually 
with  Germany  in  behalf  of  125,000  French  and 
Belgian  troops.  8,000  British  and  6.000  TtaHm> 
troops,  obtained  pardons  for  19  persons  con- 
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I'l-mned  to  death  and  socured  repatriation  of 
70.1)00  civilians  and  20,000  mutilated  prisoners.^ 

Last  of  French  SoyaUv 

THE  IjBist  of  the  French  royalty  died  recently 
— the  Empress  Engenie,  bride  of  Napoleon 
the  Third,  Before  Napoleon  won  Ms  crown  by 
the  ^wholesale  butchery  of  nnarmed  citizens  in 
the  streets  ef  Paris,  he  was  waiter  in  a  French 
restaurant,  in  Chambers  Street,  New  York  City, 
wherej  patrons  of  the  restaarant  used  to  laugh 
at  hi^  claims  that  he  would  yet  be  ruler  of  the. 
French  people. 

Al'houg^  Eugenie  Countess  de  Montijo's 
fatlier  was  of  the  Spanish  nobility,  her  maternal 
grandfather  was  William  Kiirkpatrick,  United 
States  Consul  at  ^^alaga.  At  thirteen,  she  was 
left  penniless,  on  th«  death  of  her  father,  but 
grew  to  be  one  of  the  naost  beautiful  women  of 
her  time,  and  her  success  in  captivating  men 
eaosed  her  to  be  banished  from  Spain  by  the 
Queen  Isabella.  It  was  this  that  took  her  to 
I^ndon,  where  she  met  Napoleon. 

After  Eugenie  had  become  the  empress  of 
the  French  none  o{  the  other  queens  of  Europe, 
-exc«i>t  Victoria  of  England,  would  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  her;  but  in  a  short  time  she 
became  the  mler  of  the  fashions  of  half  the 
world.  It  was  she  that  pushed  France  into  the 
war  with  Germany  in  1870;  and  when,  to  her' 
infinite  surprise,  Uie  French  lost  the  war  and 
Napoleon  was  captuned,  she  disjrulwd  herself 
and  fled  again  to  England  througit  a  crowd  that 
was  wildly  clamoring  for  her  life. 

Engenie  lived  as  an  exile  in  England  for  fifty 
years.  Out  of  her  fortune  of  $.30,000,000,  the 
sum  of  $500,000  went  to  the  construction  of  the 
Benedictine  Abbey  in  the  little  village  in  Eng- 
land where  she  is  buried.  A  good  share  of  the 
remainder  went  to  her  goddaughter,  Queen 
Victoria  of  Spain.  Eugenie  died  at  the  age  of 
94,  while  on  a  visit  to  her  old  home  in  Spain. 
Her  ^ly  son  was  killed  in  the  Zulu  war. 


Royalty  th  England 

ENGLAND  understands  the  royalty  business 
better  than  any  otlier  country.  Tliere  is  no 
Hohenzollern  "Me  und  Gott"  foolishjiess  in  Eng- 
land. The'kin|[  is  merely  a  living  emblem  of 
British  po'rirer;  hut  although  his  duties  are 
chiefly  social  he  has  his  diflRculties  to  face,  also. 
The  king's  salary  is  fixed  at  $2,350,000  a  year; 
but  $1300,000  is  immediately  charged  against 


this  as  expense  of  the  royal  establishment,  so 
tliat  he  does  not  haiuUe  but  a  fourth  of  the  total 
amount,  and  much  of  the  remainder  goes  to  pay 
the  112  servants  that  are  on  his  personal  payroll. 
It  takes  eight  servants  to  wait  on  the  king's 
table,  one  of  whom  devotes  his  exclusive  atten- 
tion to  the  king  himself.  British  custom  makes 
At  almost  law  that  there  be  no  reduction  in  the 
number  of  these  servants. 

It  is  said  that  in  June  last,' twenty-seven  of 
the  attendants  threatened  to  strike  unless  given 
double  pay  for  work  performed  after  midnight, 
and  that  in  July  forty  housemaids  actnally  left 
their  positions  because  refnsed  an  increase  et 
10  percent  over  the  $250  a  year  and  board  whidk 
they  were  then  receiving.  The  fever  for  more 
money  spread  to  the  king's  estate  in  Sdotlan^ 
where  the  employes  reqnested  a  rednction  nr 
hours  from  ten  to  eight  and  a  raise  in  wages; 
to  $15  weekly,  and  were  told  to  quit. 

The  high  cost  of  living  is  pinching  the  kin^' 
In  February  he  was  obliged  to  sacrifice  $15,000 
worth" of  war  bonds  in  order  to  pay  Ms  running- 
expenses.  In  April  he  cut  his  champagne  ordetr 
in  half.   Cheaper  wines  are  now  being  serve<f 
to  guests,  the  champagne  being  kept  for  &e- 
royal   family.'    The  king  is  having   so  many 
demands  npon  his-  benevolenc«  by  the  mined  - 
nobility  of  Europe  that  he  is  now  renting  out 
five-room  apartments  in  the  St.  Jamea  palace 
for  $41  per  month,  and  three-room  flats  for  $& 
per  month.    The  rent  includes  breakfast,  and* 
full  meals  can  be  had  at  $3  per  day. 

Queen  .Mary  is  doing  what  she  can  to  help 
keep  down  expenses.  She  saved  $500  out  of  th^ 
$1,700  that  her  June  court-gown  wonld  have 
cost,  by  having  the  gown  finished  by  her  own 
dressmaker.  Like  other  people,  she  sometimes 
makes  mistakes.  She  recently  deducted  $4  from 
a  hat  bill,  declaring  that  it  was  an  improper 
charge,  and  a  Bond  street  milliner  sued  her  for 
the  $4.  The  qneen  probably  paid  it  rather  than 
go  on  the  witness  stand. 

Qneen  Mary  is  said  to  have  taken  to  dgaret 
smoking.  This  may  not  be  true;  for  we  do  not 
guarantee  the  accuracy  of  what  we  see  in  the 
papers.  She  is  also  said  to  have  issued  an  order 
that  her  guests  at  the  Ascot  races  shall  not  play 
cards  during  the  week  they  are  playing  the 
races.  This  seems  reasonable.  The  only  daugh- 
ter, Princess  Mary,  has  been  found  paying 
secret  visits  to  motion-picture  shows.  Every- 
l)ody  seems  to  be  getting  democratic.  Probably 
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the  press-agent  arranged  it  that  way;  for  if 
other  businesses  find  it  profitable  to  employ 
press-agents  why  should  the  king  business  be 
an  exception? 

David,  Prince  of  Wales 

ALL  reports  seem  to  indicate  that  the  English 
xi.  Crown  Prince  is  a  simple,  sensible,  imaffect- 
ed,  democratic  and  agreeable  young  man,  and 
a  trifle  shy.  Bom  in  1894,  he  delighted  his 
parents,  when  they  set  sail  for  a  tour  of  India, 
by  making  the  volunteer  proposition,  "I  will 
look  after  them  all"— the  "all"  being  his  little 
sister  and  his  four  little  brothers. 

During  the  war  he  was  constantly  under  shell- 
fire  for  four  years,  lived  on  the  same  rations  as 
the  other  soldiers;  and,  though  not  allowed  to 
go  over  the  top,  he  did  go  with  his  company 
on  three  occasions  to  take  over  posts  just  after 
the  enemy  had  been  driven  out  of  them.  He 
was  present  at  more  than  half  of  the  major 
engagements  of  the  war.. 

Just  before  he  sailed  for  his  American  trip, 
Prince  David  refused  to  attend  a  farewell  pri- 
vate dance  given  in  his  honor  at  Buckingham 
palace,  becaiise  his  list  of  personal  friends  was 
not  invited-  This  act  was  virtually  the  dis- 
obedience of  a  royal  command;  for  royal  invi- 
tations are  essentially  commands. 

The  prince  is  athletic,  has  done  a  great  deal 
of  flying,  and  usnajV  goes  between  England 
and  France  by  the  air  route.  At  Saskatoon,  in 
Western  Canada,  he  proved  that  he  could  mount 
an  untamed  broncho  and  hold  his  seat  until  the 
beast  tired  out. 

At  Calgary,  still  further  west,  he  began  one 
day  with  a  ten-mile  run  before  breakfast,  spent 
the  morning  in  the  saddle  rounding  up  cattle, 
spent  the  afternoon  tramping  with  a  gun,  took 
an  automobile  ride  over  a  rough  road,  followed 
that  with  a  railroad  journey  and  then  danced 
until  the  wee  small  hours  of  the  morning. 

Wfelktin  Canada  he  let  the  crowds  do  with 
him  about  as  they  pleased,  shook  hands  with  so 
many  people  that  he  contracted  neuritis  in  his 
right  hand  and  subsequently,  while  in  the  United 
■  States,  was  obliged  to  use  his  left  hand.  "When 
in  New  Z^arid  he  refused  to  ride  on  the  royal 
•train  whil^  a  strike  was  in  progress,  saying, 
"Until  the  people  can  pide  I  shall  not  ride,  for 
I  am  one  of  the  people".  This  offset  to  some 
extent  the  resolution  of  the  Australian  "Workers' 
Union  opposing  his  visit  to  that  country. 


Out  of  a  total  appropriation  of  $120,000,  U;o 
Canadian  Government  expended  $101,790  on  the 
Prince  of  Wales'  visit.  For  the  same  trip  the 
prince  himself  had  been  granted  $125,000;  but 
as  he  spent  only  $35,000  there  was  a  profit  of 
$90,000  which  he  was  able  to  return  to  his  royal 
dad,  and  which,  no  doubt,  King  George  was  glad 
to  get. 

King  Edward's  diary  has  been  destroyed.  In 
1913  the  Queen  Mother  was  offered  $2r)0,000  for 
it,  which  she  refused.  The  king's  v.'ill  has  not 
been  carried  out  exactly  as  he  requested.  He 
left  a  collection  of  gold  and  silver  plate  valued 
at  $10,000,000.  This  was  to  be  used  by  the 
Dowager  Queen  Alexandra  during  her  life  and 
at  her  death  to  be  divided  among  King  George's 
children.  The  king  found  that  she  was  selling 
off  the  plate  and  had  already  disposed  of  $150,- 
000  worth,  whereupon  he  sent  two  servants  and 
took  possession  of  the  vaxilts  so  that  his  royal 
mamma  could  T\ot  get  at  the  contents  without 
his  knowledge  and  consent.  This  is  a  hard  world. 

England's  Lesser  Royalties 

ENGLAND'S  lesser  royalties  have  bee<i 
obliged  to  dispose  of  many  of  their  estates. 
The  Duke  of  Devonshire's  home  will  be-turnefl 
into  a  motion-picture  palace.  It  will  still  retaiir 
the  name  of  Devonshire  House,  but  the  crystal 
staircase  of  the  old  house  is  the  only  feature 
that  will  remain  in  the  new. 

One-third  of  Scotland  has  Changed  hands,  and' 
one-fifth  of  England.  The  average  price  has 
been  about  $120  per  acre,  but  in  one  phice  a 
450-acre  fr.nn  on  the  edge  of  a  cottoii-raill  dls^- 
trict  sold  for  the  record  price  of  $850  per  acre. 
A  square  mile  in  the  center  of  the  city  of  Ifud- 
dersfield  was  secured  for  its  inhabitants  for 
$7,500,000. 

Germany  and  Denmark,  on  poorer  soil,  pro- 
duce twice  as  much  per  acre  as  is  produced  in 
Britain.  One  reason  for  this  is  that  much  of  the 
land  in  England  has  been  held  on  yearly  loa.«P:5 
and  nobody  would  put  much,  fertilizer  into  tho 
ground,  or  work  it  to  the  limit,  when  there  was 
a  possibility  of  being  sent  off  the  land  in  a  ycr-r. 

Swedish,  Danish  arid  Belgian  Royalty 

THE  government  has  introduced  a  bill  in 
Sweden  amending  tlie  old  law  which  forbade 
Swedish  princes  and  princesses  to  wed  any  ono 
not  of  royal  blood.  The  old  walls  are  breaking 
down ;  they  cannot  be  reboilt. 
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In  Denmark,  a  year  ago,  a  bill  was  presented 
taking  from  the  Mng  the  power  to  declare  war. 
In  April  he  came  near  losing  his  office  altogether. 
For  two  or  three  days-  the  palace  was  sur- 
romided  by  howling  mobs,  crying  out,  "Down 
with  the  Idng!"  The  crowd  was  forbidden  to 
enter  the  royal  square ;  but  a  sudden  display  of 
red  flags  -frightened  the  horses  of  the  police, 
and  in  a  moment  the  square  was  filled  with  a 
mob  of  surging  thousands. 

King  Albert  of  Belgium  commended  himself 
to  the  whole  world  for  his  resolute  stand  against 
the  invasion  of  his  country  by  Germany.  When 
he  visited  this  country  a  year  ago  the  mayor 
of  Milwaukee  refused  to  invite  him  to  visit  the 
city  on  the  general  principle  that  he  had  no  use 
for  kings.  For  some  other  reason  the  king  him- 
self refused  to  visit  Chicago,  but  did  visit 
Springfield,  the  capital  of  the  same  state.  Illinois 
was  one  of  .the  largest  contributors  to  the  Bel- 
gian relief  fund;  and  Wisconsin  contributed  a 
larger  number  of  volunteers  for  the  World  War, 
in  proportion  to  its  population,  than  any  other 
state  in  the  Union.      ^ 

The  Belgian  king  visited  Boston,  Buffalo, 
Davenport,  Minneapojis,  Spokane,  Portland, 
Sau  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Albuquerque,  Kan- 
sas City,  Omaha,  St  Louis,  Cincinnati,  Pitts- 
burgh, Philadelphia  and  Washington  all  in 
nineteen  days,  £ind  anybody  who  has  ever  visited 
the  same  towns  knows  that  it  was  a  hard  ride 
to  take  in  that  time. 

German  Kings  and  Kinglets 

ONE  reason  why  most  of  the  former  nobility 
of  Germany  are  in  Switzerland  is  that  it 
was  the  easiest  country  to  reach  and  enter  when 
the  German  militaristic  system  broke  down.  The 
Prince  of  Lippe-Detmold  is  there,  the  grand 
duke  of  Hesse,  the  grand  duchess  of  Mecklen- 
burg-Schwerin  and  the  former  king  of  Bavaria. 
The  latter,  Ludwig  the  Third,  who  recently  cele- 
brated E^-vseventy-fifth  birthday,  says  that  he 
is  having  the  best  time  of  his  life ;  and  without 
doubt  he  tells  the  truth.  He  is  living  at  Tizera, 
in  an  old  manor  house,  half  convent  and  half 
fortress,  with  onjy  one  retainer,  an  old  Bavarian 
general,  and  speftds  much  time  studying  botany. 
The  Germ'3n  Crown  Prince  is  in  Holland,  to 
stay.  The  Dutch  government  has  bought  for  his 
use  the  parsonage  on  the  island  of  Wieringen. 
The  G«rman  Kaiser  is  also  in  Holland  to  stay, 
the  Allies  having  "accepted"'  the  Dutch  govern- 


ment's offer  to  keep  a  strict  watch  over  him 
so  that  he  shall  never  again  become  a  menace 
to  the  peace  of  Europe.  The  Dutch  refused  to 
give  him  up,  so  the  only  thing  the  Allies  could 
do  was  to  "accept". 

For  a  year  and  a  half  the  Kaiser  was  the 
guest  of  tlie  von  Bentinck  fanuly  at  Amerongen. 
Last  Fall,  however,  he  purchased  an  estate  of 
sixty  acres,  including  the  House  of  Doorn,  hav- 
ing twelve  rooms  besides  servants  quarters. 
During  the  winter  the  house  was  made  over, 
and  on  May  fifteenth  the  Kaiser  removed  to  it. 
The  Kaiserin  was  so  affected  at  moving  from 
Amerongen  that  she  almost  died  from  heart 
failure. 

When  the  Kaiser  moved  into  the  House  of 
Doom  he  at  once  raised  the  salary  of  the  gard- 
ener forty  cents  a  week-  Dr.  Foerstner.  his  family, 
physician,  had  to  leave  him  and  return  to  Berlin, 
because  he  could  not  live  on  the  meager  salary 
paid  him.  The  Kaiser  has  sold  many  of  his 
household  furnishings  and  is  now  seeking  a 
market  for  his  two  yachts,  estimated  as  worth 
about  $300,000  each.  One  of  these  is  said  to  be 
the  fastest  vessel  of  its  size  afloat 

The  Kaiser  is  writing  a  history  of  the  World 
War  which  will  be  principally  a  history  of  him-' 
self.  He  no  longer  has  his  mtistaehe  trained  in 
a  warlike  manner,  has  discarded,  his  tmiforins, 
has  grown  a  beard,  and  allows  his  hair  to  grow 
to  a  good  length  instead  of  having  it  cat  in 
precise  military  style. 

The  Kaiser's  great-great-grandmother  was  a 
French  woman,  Elleonore  d'Olbreuse;  and  his 
mother  was  the  oldest  daughter  and  the  oldest 
child  of  Queen  Victoria  of  England.  He  claimed 
the  right  to  the  English  throne  and  hoped  to 
win  it  as  another  William  the  Conqueror. 

Austria,  Hungary  and  Montenegro 

FAScis  Joseph,  the  aged  emperor  of  Austria- 
Hungary,  is  claimed  by  some  to  have  com-  • 
mitted  suicide  by  hanging  at  10 :30  on  the  morn- 
ing of  November  21,  1916.  The  truth  of  this 
cannot  be  proven  yet.  The  official  report,  possi- 
bly shaped  by  reasons  of  state,  is  that  death 
was  due  to  natural  causes  and  occurred  at  nine 
o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day. 

Francis  Joseph  was  succeeded  by  Karl,  or 
Charles,  once  referred  to  during  the  war,  in  a 
German  military  announcement,  as  'liis-apos- 
tolic  majesty"'.  Shortly  after  the  close  of  the 
war  Karl  left  Austria  for  Switzerland,  where 
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he  has  two  valuable  estates,  the  castles  of 
Wartegg  and  a  mansion  on  the  shore  of  Lake 
Geneva.  He  has  five  children,  one  of  whom  \vas 
born  after  the  family  had  arrived  Lri  Switzer- 
land.- Karl  spends  most  of  his  time  huntiii<c. 

Owing  to  depreciated  exchange  Karl's  income 
has  been  reduced  from  $3,500,000  a  year  to 
$750,000.  An  American  paper  offered  him 
$500,000  for  his  reminiscences,  but  he  would  not 
/^  accept.  He  asked  the  Allies  whether  he  might 
lire  in  Hungarj',  as  he  finds  the  cost  of  living 
in  Switzerland  very  excessive;  but  the  Allies 
would  not  permit  }t.  He  then  asked  permission 
to  live  in  Prague,  but  the  Czecho-Slovakians 
WOTild  not  allow  him  to  come. 

Eighty  grand-dukes  and  grand-duchesses 
•went  into  exile  ■with  the  fall  of  the  house  of 
Hapsburg.  All  the  larger  imperial  palaces  have 
>  been  seized  for  public  purposes.  AJl  members 
of  Qie  House  of  Hapsburg  who  would  not  re- 
nounce their  claims  and  become  loyal  citizens 
of  the  Austrian  BepubUc  were  expelled  from  the 
country  and  tlieir  estates  confiscated.  Austrian 
money  has  so  depreciated  that  a  fortune  which 
would  have  been  equal  to  $250,000  before  the 
war  yielded  when  transmuted  into  Swiss  cur- 
rency only  $850. 

Early  in  the  year  Hungarian  estates  valued 
at  $100,000  to  $200,000  were  being  purchased  by 
'Americans,  Englishmen  and  Frenchmen  at 
$5,000  to  $10,000.  The  crown  of  Hungary,  used 
for  eight  hundred  years  in  the  crowning  of 
monarchs,  was  put  up  at  auction  and  sold  to 
a  profiteer-  for  $20,000.  Nicholas,  ex-King  of 
Montenegro,  is  in  exile  at  Neuilly,  France. 

Italian  and  Greek  Nobility 

AYEAE  ago  King  Victor  Emmanuel,  one  of 
.  the  best  of  modern  kings,  renounced  all 
crown  lands  throughout  Italy  for  the  benefit  of 
the  peasantry,  and  announced  that  hereafter  his 
own  private  property  would  be  taxed  the  same 
as  others.  In  Decemljer  the  Italians  took  away 
from  tite  king  the  power  to  make  war.  Unpro- 
gressive  kings  are  being  dethroned,  and  pro- 
gressive one  are  being  tied  so  that  they  can  rlo 
no  mischief  henceforth. 

King  C^nstjintine  of  Greece  was- removed  by 
the  Allies  because  he  was  pro-German,  and  his 
eldest  son  was  refused  the  succession  for  the 
-  same  reason.  With  his  queen,  Sophia,  sister  of 
the  Kaiser,  Con^tantihe  has  been  in  exile  in 
Switzerland.     The  Kaiser  has    shut  down  on 


Quev-n  Sophia  and  will  not  let  her  have  any 
money,  and  so  Constantine  is  having  a  hard 
time  of  it.  In  January  he  had  a  representative 
in  London  trying  to  sell  his  crown,  reputed  to 
be  worth  $150,000.  He  has  iiad  to  ciiange  to 
a  cheaper  hotel,  his  Ford  is  gone,  he  has  no. 
carriage;  and  he  walks  up  and  down,  melan- 
choly and  shabby,  in  constant  fear  of  being 
assassinated.  * 

Upon  Constantine's  expulsion  from  Glreece, 
June  12,  1917,  the  Allies  wished  the  crown  upon 
his  second  son,  Alexander,  who  in  a  briei  time  " 
got  himself  into  no  end  of  trouble.  A 
year  ago  he  married  a  peasant  girl,  ilelen 
Manos,  daughter  of  Colonel  Manos,  head  of  the 
royal  stables.  Under  "existing  Greek  laws  the 
girl  could  not  be  the  queen  because  not  of  noble 
( ?)  birth.  Public  sentiment  forced  the  young 
girl  to  flee  to  Paris  for  safety. 

Not  long  ago  King  Alexander  secured  per- 
mission of  Venizelos,  the  Prime  Minister,  to 
visit  his  bride.  He  did  so;  and  they  were  seen 
together  in  Paris,  enjoying  each  other's  society 
to  the  utmost.  Alexander  thought  he  could  fix 
it  up  ^ith  his  mother,  Sophia,  but  he  did  not 
know. the  HohenzoUems ;  for  when  he  attempted 
to  introduce  his  wife  her  mother-in-law  lunged 
at  her  with  an  umbrella  and  with  such  a.  torrent 
of  abuse  that  the  young  couple  fled  from  her 
presence.  It  was  believed  that  the  Greek  parlia- 
ment would  probably  pass  a  law  enabling  Alex- 
ander's wife  to  become  his  queen,  for  the  reason 
that  Venizelos  has  said  that  it  could  matter 
little,  because  in  fifty  years  the  king  of  England 
will  be  the  only  king  left  in  Europe.  Venizfelos 
is  more  than  right  in  that  statement. 

King  Alexander's  gallant  fight  for  life,  after 
having  been  bitten  by  a  pet  monkey,  has  enlisted 
the  sympathies  of  the  world.  During  his  fatal 
illness  his  girl  wife  nursed  him  faithfully, 
Mith  a  devotion  which  is  most  commendable. 

Egypt,  Roumania  and  Bulgaria 

A  YEAR  ago,  in  October,  the  Egyptian  royal 
prince  eloped  with  an  Italian  princess  and 
attempted  to  escape  to  America.  His  income  is 
$2,000,000  a  year ;  and  he  thought  it  sufficient  to 
maintain  a  family  without  his  worrying  over 
affairs  of  state. 

C'roA\Ti  Prince  Charles,  of  Boumania,  married 
in  September,  1918,  a  Miss  Zyzis  Lambrino, 
renounced  the  crown  and  accepted  a  lower  rank 
in  the  array.   His  parents  forced  him  to  separate 
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from  his  wife,  but  later  he  rejoined  her,  and 
then  his  parents  forced  a  divorce.  Meantime  his 
wife  has  borne  him  a  son  and  th«  Cro-wm  Prince 
has  made  two  attempts  at.soieide.  His  father 
and  his  mother.  King  Ferdinand  and  Qneen 
Marie,  expect  to  visit  the  United  States  next 
spring;  bnt  if  their  caliber  is  shown  by  the  treat- 
ment they  have  accorded  their  son  and  his'  wife, 
they  wonld  better  remain  in  Ronmania,  where 
they  will  be  more  appreciated. 

When  the  "World  War  came  to  an  end  King 
Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria  fled  first  to  Austria. 
There  he  was  ronsed  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
and  ordered  to  leave  again.  This  he  did,  going 
this  time  to  Germany.  Neither  the  Swiss  nor 
the  Czecho-Slovakian  government  would  grant 
him  a  place  of  refuge. 

Russian  and  Asiatic  Nobility 
ABOUT  12:30  in  the  morning  of  July,  1918,  as 
.  xi  the  Czecho-SlovaMan  army  was  nearing 
Ekatonnburg,  Siberia,  where  the  Czar  Nicholas 
and  his  family  were  then  confined,  the  locaJ  com- 
inissai-y, .  one  Jourowsky,  or  Youroffsky,  or 
Kourovsky,  as  it  is  variously  spelled  in  En^ish, 
ordered  the  death  of  all  the  captives;  and  there 
followed  one  of  the  bloodiest  deeds  of  history. 

The  Czar  and  all  the  members  of  his  entour- 
age, eleven  in  number,  indnding  Ms  wife  and  all 
his  children,  were  taken  to  the  cellar  and  killed 
by  rifle  fii«,  hand  grenades  and  bayonets.  The 
bodies  were  placed  in  a  Ewtor  truck,  carried 
eighteen  miles  into  the  vooils  and  burned  to 
ashes.  The  ashes  were  thrown  into  an  aban- 
doned mine  shaft. 

Numerous  effects  of  the  fanuly  were  recov- 
ered from  residents  of  Ekaterinburg ;  and  from 
the  mine  shaft  were  obtained  some  jewelry, 
identified  as  belonging  to  the  royal  family,  frag- 
ments of  their  bodies,  and  splinters  of  the  hand 
prenades  used  in  the  work  of  dostruction. 
Twenty-eight  men  were  put  on  trial  for  the 
murder.    , 

it<is  said  that  the  beautiful  c^o\^^l  jewels  of 
Russia,  in  hiding  since  the  overthrow  of  the 
Romanoffs,  are  now  beginning  to  find  tlieir  way 
into  the  London  jewel  market.  This  was  the 
most  valuable  collection  in  Europe,  estijnated  as 
worth  |lOO.»(K),(X)0.  Tlie  most  important  gem  in 
the  col)*ction,  the  Koh-i-tur,  to.sjether  with  its 
companion  gem  in  tlie  British  crown,  the  Koh-i- 
noor,  once  constituted  the  (*yt's  of  tlic  goldon  lion 
in  front  of  tlie  throne  of  tlu'  grand  niognl  at 


Delhi,  India.  If  the  grand  mogtil  had  understood  ' 
the  civilizing  axid  Christianizing  iiofluences  of 
modem  explosives  and  poison  gas  he  might  hare 
had  tliese  diamonds  yet. 

The  crown  of  Catherine  the  Great,  Russia's 
principal  diadem,  was  set  with  2,536  diamonds;. 
The  czarina  was  exceedingly  fond  of  diamonds. 
When  the  Kerensky  government  took  charge  of 
Russia  and  attempted  to  collect  the  crowa 
jewels,  the  crowns  and  other  royal  parapher- 
nalia were  found,  but  the  original  jewels  had  all 
been  removed  and  paste  jewels  substituted.  It 
is  not  known  who  did  this;  bat  it  was  a  poor 
haul  compared  with  what  some  of  the  profiteers 
in  America  have  made  during  the  war  and 
since.  We  refer  to  the  unprosecuted  profiteers, 
still  at  liberty. 

But  three  Romanolfs  survived  the  massacre. 
One  of  these,  Olga,  age  thirty-eight,  the  ex? 
Czar's  sister,  was  found  by  the  Red  Cross  near 
Novotossiski,  South  Russia,  where  she  was 
living  in  rags  in  a  box  car.  She  was  brought  to< 
Belgrade  on  a  relief  train,  liatless,  with  worn- 
out  shoes  and  empty  purse,  glad  to  take  a  plate- 
fxd  of  hot  soup  from  the  food  kitchen. 

In  April  of  this  year  the  yacht  Ostara  escajjed 
from  Odessa  with  eleven  members  of  the  Rus- 
sian nobility  on  board.  When  they  got  as  fiir 
as  the  Roumanian  coast,  they  were  driven  away 
by  Roumanian  guards,  and  the  whole  company 
committed  suicide.  Amid  gold,  jewels,  and 
14,000,000  mbles  in  paper  money,  the  entii* 
company  was  found  dead,  the  bodies  floating  iifc 
the  water  which  half  filled  the  cabins.  Six 
Russian  noblewomen  have  recently  drowiied 
themselves  in  Lake  Geneva,  unable  to  earn  an 
honorable  li\'ing. 

In  Helsingfors,  Finland,  a  Russian  aristocrat 
earns  a  living  by  playing  second  violin  in  a 
restaurant ;  another  bakes  cakes  at  night  which 
his  wife  .sells  during  the  day;  another  drives  a 
(lrosk>'.  carrying  luggage  and  taking  tips. 
Former  poeiety  leaders  in  worn  and  faded  finery 
wliich  they  cannot  replace  can  be  seen  on  the 
streets  any  day. 

Conptaiitinojile  has  great"numbei:R"ot  Rtl.^sian 
[•(■rugees,  admirals  without  ships,  generals 
without  soldiers,  coui-tiers  without  courts.  Some 
are  living  by  rough  work  as  porters,  others 
11JJ4M1  the  charity  of  the  Allies,  others  U|wii  the 
proooiHls  of  their  fiirs  and  ge.ms,  while  these 
!a.st.  The  Russian  ruble  is  now  so  greatly  deteri- 
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orated  that  the  simplest  dinner  costs  about  six 
thousand  rnbles — formerly  $3,000.^ 

Occasionally  there  is  a  ray  of  sunThine  left  for 
some  of  these  unfortunates.    One  Bussian  prin- 

— «ess  who  fled  from  Moscow  married  a  Texan 
connected  with  the  AmericaH  relief  expedition 
and  is  now  ^lad  to  be  plain  Mrs.  GiUespie,  of 
Houston,  Texas.  The  estates  of  the  Tolstoy 
family  were  seized  for  use  as  a  puific  institu- 
tion for^thfi  ethication  of  the  people;  int  they 
Avere  placed  in  charge  of  the  Tolstoy  family, 
who-  are  invited  to  live  there  and  to  act  as 
teachers,  on  the  national  payroll. 

Turkey  lias  been  divided  up  among  the 
victors,  Persia  "has  been  seized  by  England, 
Cluna  has  bad  no  monarcbs  for  a  long  time  and 
the  Emperor  Yoshito  of  Japan  has  suffered  a 
physicd  and  mental  coHapse.  When  he  recently 
appeared  in  public  he  was  cheered,  instead  of 
bemg  greeted  with  the  reverence  of  absolute 
quiet,  as  bitherto.  This  is  the  first  sign  of  disin- 
tegration, a  sign  that  the  Japs  are  ptitdng  the 
monarch  on  a  par  with  th^nselves.  The  Japan- 
Me  royal  familj  is  believed  to  be  the  oldest  in 

.  the  world,  reaching  back  to  near  the  be^nning 
of  the  Christian  era. 

Prom  the  3ata  bere  presented  we  think  it 
clearly  evident  fliat  aH  the  Mngs  of  the  world 
jue  making  way  for  the  great  King,  the  true 
King,  tie  Lord  Jesms,  "whose  ri^t  it  ie*  to 
reign.     With  His  kingdom  established,  whidi 

_  wiD  tase  place  soon,  there  will  be  a  fufl  end  of 
the  rwaonants  of  royalty  still  hanging  on  to  their 
titles  and  their  incomes;  and  in  a  little  time 
tbereafter  the  ancient  worthies  —  Abraham, 
Joseph,  David,  Moses,  Daniel,  and  all  the  other 
notables  of  the  B.  0.  era — T*ill  be  brought  back 
from  tbe  dead  and  made  "prbices  in  all  the 
eartb".— Psahn  45:16. 

Prohibition  Misconceptions :     Bu  Frank  Burnett 

MR.  EorroR:  Tonr  article  entitlwl  "Prohibi- 
tion at  "Work",  in  your  issue  of  May  12, 
while^^od  in  some  respeoti',  ivon  the  whole, 
rather  mislea<3infr. 

You  say:  "Grape  fulturc  languishes,  as  dops 
that  of  the  hop".  That  is  not  the  case  in  this 
•State.  I,  have  seon  it  stated  by  the  Stockton 
Record,  a  pajJer  of  perhaps  the  large.st  circula- 
tion of  aliy  iu  the  interior  of  California,  that 
seventy  dollars  per  ton  is  being  offered  for  the 
coming  crop  of  grapes,  antl  it  is  even  thought 
that  QiB  price  may  go  higher.    In  former  times 


grapes  sold  from  about  ten  to  twenty-two  doUarf? 
per  ton;  and- 1  have  even  knowm  the  price  to  be 
so  low  that  in  some  districts  they  were  i»ot  gath- 
ered at  alL  Hops  are  now  quoted  at  one  dollar 
per  jjound-  So  these  interests  are  not  sofferiag  , 
at  aS,  but  are  prosperoTu.  Barley,  which  is' 
supposed  to  be  used  in  the  making  •f'beer,  never 
was  hi^er  that  I  can  remendtet  tlum  during  3ie 
last  year-  Therefore  the  llqtior  taen's  direful 
predictions  have  failed  to  materialize. 

Furthermore,  you  seem  to  think  that  the 
success  of  prohibition  is  due  to  tbe  efforts  of  the 
ortiiodox  churches  in  its  behalf.  Wiile  it  is 
strictly  troe  tbat  they  did  take  Ois  lead  In  the 
agitation  for  prohibition,  it  was  not  due.  to  their 
superior  leadership,  or  to  their  influence  alone. 
The  church  people  rfre  greatly  in  the  minority 
in  this  state,  in  both  numbers  and  influence.  Th« 
voters  who  made  probibitian  a  fact,  were,  as  tar 
as  I  bave  observed,  for  the  most  part  ontside  of 
any  religjous  organization.  A  great  many  of 
them  were  dissatisfied  witb  what  the  preachers 
were  giving  out  in  their  campaigns  for  probihi^ 
tlon.  These  complaints  became  so  numerous^' 
that  I. wrote  twice  to  the  headquarters  of  the" 
Ajati-Saloon  League  requesting  tliem  to  be  more 
practical  and  to  place  ^eir  argioBents  more  on 
economic  ground. 

Therefore  I  believe  that  the  snecees  of  probi-" 
iation  was  rather  in  spite  of  the  cinireh  leader- 
ship tban  as  a  result  of  it.  "Looked  at  from  a 
material  point  of  view  it  seems  far  more  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  tbe  "dry"  law  won  because 
the  great  mass  of  the  people,  seeing  the  evils 
gro^ng  out  of  the  saloon,  so  obvious  to  aD, 
voted  it  out  regai-dlesa  of  religion  or  tbeir  own 
personal  habits  in  regard  to  Eqnor. 

However,  in  accounting  for  tbe  downfall  of 
the  liquor  traffic  is  there  not  a  higher  reason 
than  any  that  is  asually  f^vsal  It  is  said: 
'There  is  a  tide  In  the  affairs  of  men".  I  take 
tbe  position  it  was  due  to  the  faet  that  tbe  "due 
time"  had  arrived  for  the  liquor  traffic  to  eo. 
Like  Xaywleon  in  his  last  defeat,  it  had  made  too 
many  orphans,  robbed  too  many  women  and 
rliiWrpn.  gained  great  political  power  and  tbns 
came  athwart  the  path  of  human  progress,  and 
in  doing  this  came  in  conflict  with  the  divine 
Power  of  the  Universe,  and  hence  its  Waterloo. 
"We  may  well  believe  that  the  benefits  of  ptrdbi- 
bition  alread3'  experienced,  so  wall  set  forth  in 
your  article,  indicate  the  near  approach  of  a 
Golden  Age,  ''long  foretold  by  seers  aad  sages". 
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Petty  Frauds  and  Their  DeteciioR 


NOT  merely  do  Americans  have  to  keep  them- 
selves set  in  battle  array  against  the 
brood  of  giant  corporate  enemies  exacting  huge 
bat  invisible  taxation  in  the  form  of  company 
profits,  bat  against  the  little  sneak  thief  of  the 
retail  dealer  galvanized  to  activity  by  the  bold- 
ness of  his  big  brother  in  crime.  ^Vhere  the 
criminal  of  great  wealth  .steals  by  thousands  or 
millions,  or  tens  of  millions  of  dollars,  the  tiny 
"Weasel  of  business  gets  his  a  little  at  a  time,  by 
pennies,  nickels  or  dimes.  It  is  a  pity  that  the 
liver  of  trade  should  be  polluted  with  the  slimy 
trickles  of  petty  fraud,  biit  it  is  sometimes  diffi- 
cult to  escape  under  present  conditions. 

Each  person  must  be  his  own  inspector  of 
iweights  and  measures,  or  continually  suffer  loss. 
He  should  see  that  all  scales  rest  at  the  zero 
point  without  load,  and  must  practise  quick  and 
accurate  reading  of  scales.  If  there  is  any 
question  as  to  correct  weight,  an  honest  dealer 
welcomes  reweighing  without  protest  or  discus- 
sion. 

Scales  are  "fixed"  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Meat 
dealers  commonly  use  a  flat-pan  scale  suspended 
from  above  with  a  dial  indicator.  A  dishonest 
dealer  may  hang  a  lock  or  weight  of  several 
ounces  in  such  a  manner  that  the  added  weight 
goes  into  the  price  of  every  purchase  weighed. 
This  fraud  may  be  known  by  the  fact  that  the 
scale  will  not  rest  at  zero. 

Computing  scales  are  made  to  weigh  falsely 
by  adjusting  them  out  of  the  level  position.  The 
indicator  should  rest  at  zero;  but  when  out  of 
level  it  may  register  several  ounces  too  much  on 
every  article  weighed".  The  customer  should  see 
whether  the  indicator  hand  rests  at  zero. 

The  iceman  gets  an  excess  profit  by  stretching 
his  spiral-spring  scale,  until  the  spring  is  weak- 
ened, thus  enabling  him  to  obtain  pa\inent  for 
several  pounds  more  ice  than  he  sells.  This 
fault  is  ascertainable  by  observing  whether  the 
scale^iiegisters  zero  when  at  rest. 

In  the  equal  balance  scale,  where  merchandise 
in  a  tin  scoop  is  balanced  by  weights,  a  rubber 
may  connect  tlu-  merchandise  end  of  the  scale 
with  theibase  of  the  scale,  making  the  merchan- 
dise seem  to  weigh  too  much.  Springs  of  various 
hands,  or"\*onci'aled  weights,  or  the  out-of-level 
position  of  the  scale,  may  increase  the  buyer's 
already  hiih  cost  of  living.  His  self-protection 
lies  in  seeing  that  the  scale  balances  freelv. 


"Wlien  faulty  measures  aT£  used  customers  are 
fooled  in  buying  liquids,  as  follows: 

Measures  bent^  and  doused,  bottom  cupped, 
measure  leaky,  syi-up,  oil,  etc.,  caked  on  side  or 
bottom,  false  bottom  or  side,  or  too  short. 

Liquid  measiu-es  are  falsely  used  for  dry 
measures.  Nursing  bottles  a,nd  glass  graduates 
are  ^tongly  graduated,  and  shoidd  be  compared 
Avith  standards  at  drug  .stores  or  local  office  of 
weights  and  measures. 

Every  dry  measure  should  be  looked  over,. 
The  bottom  may  be  reduced  in  diameter  and  the 
sides  relapped.     This  can  be  detected  by  the 
poor  nailing. 

Buyers  can  save  money  by  observing  the  fol- 
lowing suggestions : 

Save  a  penny:  by  refusing  to  accept  weight  of 
paper  and  parchment  with  cheese ;  by  demand- 
ing a  full  quart  of  milk;  by  insisting  ^n  fall 
weight  in  the  loaf  of  bread ;  by  watching  the  man 
pump  gasoline  into  the  automobile. 

Save  two  pennies :  by  demanding  full  weight 
for  onions,  etc. 

Save  a  nickel:  by  demanding  a  full  quart  of 
berries ;  by  not  paying  for  Aveight  of  tray  with 
the  butter;  by  watching  the  iceman  weigh  the 
ice ;  by  buj-ing  by  the  pound  or  the  quart,  not  by 
the  box  or  measure ;  by  insisting  on  15  pounds 
to  the  peck  of  potatoes. 

Save  a  dime:  By  watching  the  meat  man 
weigh  the  poultry;  by  refusing  to  accept  coal 
bags  not  filled  to  the  top ;  by  buying  a  "pound" 
of  candy,  not  a  '""box". 

Inaccurate  linear  measures  defraud  as  fol-. 
lows:  Yard-sticks  are  bent,  warped  or  worn; 
advertising  yard-sticks  may  be  long  or  short  by 
as  much  as  half  an  inch ;  cloth  tapes  are  inaccur- 
ately divided  or  are  stretched  or  shrunken. 
Dealers  should  use  steel  tapes,  and  save  losses 
for  themselves  or  their  customers. 

It  helps  the  hijh  cost  of  living,  if  milk  bottles 
are  examined  as  to  capacity;  if  the  coal-man 
'loltvers  20  bair^  to  the  ton,  and  fills  up  his  coal 
bags,  or  empties  all  the  coal  in  your  load;  if 
purchases  are  made  in  definite  quantities,  as 
pounds,  bushels,  barrels,  quarts,  etc.;  if  buying 
in  small  quantities  is  avoided  when  possible;  if 
purchases  are  not  made  by  the  "can",  "pail", 
'basket",  or  "box";  if  the  housewife  equips  her- 
self with  kitchen  weights  and  a  measure  outfit  to 
check  all  purchases ;  if  false  onmisleading  state- 
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ments  in  advertisements  and  other  delinqtien- 
M^  cies  are  promptly  reported  in  detail  to  the  local 
W"-       (ft  state  burean  of  weights  and  measures. 

The  day  of  jretty  fraud  and  swindling  the 

common  people  is  about  over,  nor  will  the  bcne- 

^        fidaries  of  such  deceit  be  able  to  carry  over 

■  _    tkeir  ill-gotten  gains  into  the  impending  Golden 

F-        4*e.  For  of  that  time  it  is  written :  "My  princes 

[great  men,  profiteers]  shall  no  more  oppress 

my  people.    Thns  saith  the  Lord  God,  Let  it 

sniSce   yon,  O  princes  [great  ones]  of  Israel 

'  [so-called  Christendom] :  remove  violence  and 

spofl  [exploitation],  and  execute  judgment  and 

jnatice,  take  away  your  exactions  from  my 

people,  saith  the  Lord  God.   Ye  shall  have  just 

balances,  and  a  just  ephah,  and  a  just  bath'' 

(measures  of  capacity). — Ezekiel  45 : 8  - 10. 

Wool  Production:     sy  a.  e.  cogcy 

WOOL  has  for  thousands  of  years  been  used 
for'  clothing.  Most  wool  comes  from  the 
back  of  the  sheep ;  and  in  the  United  States,  the 
Western  grazing,  regions  produce  the  ]ATe6fit 
quantities.  Small  flocks  of  .«heep,  however,  may 
be  seen  on  many  of  the  farm.«  in  the  East,  and 
their  presence  is  said  to  increase  the  fertility 

'  and  productiveiiess  of  the  soiL    There  are  three 

principal  grades  of  wool  produced;  coarse, 
medium  and  fine.  The  coarse  wools  are  pro- 
duced by  the  mutton  breeds  of  sheep,  such  as 
Shropshire,  Southdo\»Ti,  Hampshire,  etc.  The 
fine  wools  are  produced  by  the  French  and 
American  merino.  Meditun  wool  is  produced  by 
a  crossing  of  the  mutton  and  the  merino  breeds. 
The  coarse  wool  was  in  the  greatest  demand 
during  the  war  and  brought  the  highest  prices, 
niii  was  on  account  of  the  large  quantities  of 
this  grade  consumed  by  the  Government  in  the 
mannfaotnre  of  ai'my  uniforms  and  blankets. 
Now  the  fine  wools  are  bringing  the  top  prices ; 
for  they  are  in  greater  demand  for  worsted  and 
fine  woolen  manufactures.  ACerino  sheep  are 
bred  for  wool  prodnction,  and  are  the  best 
adapte?^-to  range  conditions.  iK-ranse  they  .«tand 
exposure  and  flock  well  togetlier.  The  mutton 
breedi*.  as  the  term  implies,  arc  bred  -with 
mutton  qualities  uppermost  in  mind,  and  their 
fleece  is  giveij  only  secondan.'  consideration. 

\  The  fleece  is  removed  from  the  sheep  once 

each  year,  the  average  weight  of  each  fleece 

being  about  six  pounds.    Whether  or  not  sheep 

shotfld  have  their  fleece  washed  before  shearing 

.'   has  been  a  much  debated  question,  but  now  the 


general  conclusion  is  that  better  results  obtain 
by  leaving  the  fleece  unwashed.  Sinc«  the 
coarse  wool  shrinks  30  percent  when  'seonrei} 
and  the  fine  wool  50  percent,  it  em  be  easiljr 
seen  that  an  enormous  saving  in  traosportatiott 
charges  could  be  effected  by  installing  seooring' 
plants  near  the  centers  of  production.  ' 

Not  an  of  the  shrinkage,  howevei^  is  waste; 
A  good  percentage  of  potash  salts  is  obtained, 
and  these  are.  valuable  ingredients  of  eommer- 
cial  fertilisers.  Another  valuable  by-pTodoct 
removed  in  scouring  is  the  natnral  wod-fat^ 
called  ''lanoline".  This  substance  ub  extensivelj^' 
used  by  dairymen  for  sore  and  chapped  uddeJrs^' 
and  is  valuable,  too,  in  treating  eraieked  hoofs. 
The  labor  of  she^hg  has  been  greatly  redoeed 
by  mechanical  shears,  and  it  is  now  possible  foi*- 
a  skilled  laborer  to  shear  from  100  to  200  hea^' 
of  sheep  per  day. 

Each  fleece,  as  it  is  removed  from  the  Ebeep, ' 
is  tied  separately  and  placed  in  tin  haEmp 
madiine  or  wool  sack.    The  sack  in  common  use 
can  be  made  to  hold  from  two  hnndzed  to  tihree  - 
hundred  fleeces.     After  gfl/^lHng  <(r  baling  Htm 
wool  must  be  hauled  to  market  and  in  SootH* 
America  this  often  means  a  jomsey  of  fifty  < 
miles  or  more.    When  marketed,  the  |h>o1  io^^ 
bring  the  producer  fifty  or  sixty  eraats  per: 
pound. 

Before  the  Work!  War  there  was  just  one ' 
woolen  mill  in  the  United  States  that  made  19^ 
wool  on  shares.    It  was  possible  to  get  a  first -^ 
class  pair  of  woolen  blankets  wei^hii^  seven' 
pounds  for  fourteen  pounds  of  scoured  wooL   It 
would  take  less  than  this  amount  of  wool  to 
obtain  tlie  material  for  a  fine  dress  suit;  and  i* 
Texas  the  cost  for  tailoring  was  ten  dollars. 
Now  this  mill  no  longer  deals  Mrith  the  consumer; 
for  it  finds  other  avenues  of  trade  more  profit- 
able.   The  price  for  a  suit,  which  could  be  made 
from  ten  or  twelve  pounds  of  wool  in  the  grease, 
now  ranges  from  sixty  dollars  up. 

There  is  something  radically  wrong  \vith  our 
present  system :  it  is  based  on  selfishness-  The 
.great  labor-saving  machinery  and  methods  of 
our  <iay  should  he  for  the  Iwuefit  of  all.  Each 
.'should  enjoy  in  equity  the  fruits  of  his  own 
labor.  But  this  cannot  be  until  man  learns  the 
futility  of  his  own  efforts  to  bring  about  right- 
eousness. "Man's  extremity  will  he  God's  op- 
portunity'; and  .«o  it  is  written:  ''The  desire  of  . 
all  nations  shall  come" — the  long-looked-for 
Golden  Age. — Haggai  2 : 7. 
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The  Glories  of  Sunlight:      By  Frederic  Lardent,  D.B.O.E.  {London.) 


COME — let  us  give  heed  for  a  little  while  to 
that  which  is  such  a  eominon  thing  in  nature, 
to  that  which  enters  incessantly  into  our  daily 
activities  and  which  so  often  causes  our  hearts 
to  throb  with  gladness,  as  it  lends  lustre  to  all 
•we  see  and  touch,  to  that  glorious  gift  of  our 
benevolent  Creator  which  men  call  sunlight. 

No  matter  how  sunlight  may  be  regarded  we 
are  conscious  of  the  fact  that  all  animate  crea- 
tiom  in  connection  with  this  sphere  is  dependent 
upon  the  daily  bath  of  these  precious  rays ;  and 
if  we  could  conceive  of  a  complete  cutting  off  of 
this  suffusing  radiance,  we  know  that  all  things 
breathing  would  soon  cease  to  exist;  for  sun- 
light is  the  prime  essential  for  perception, 
warmth,  growth  and  health  of  plant  and  animal 
life.  We  agree  therefore  with  the  words  of  the 
•wise  man  (Ecclesiastes  11:7):  "Truly  light  is 
sweet,  and  a  pleasant  thing  it  is  to  behold  the 
sun". 

This  element  is  so  fundamental  that  'all  good 
gifts  around  us'  are  dependent  upon  it  for  their 
own  continued  existence.  The  very  earth  began 
its  course  under  the  benign  influences  of  some 
form  of  light.  "Let  there  be  light"  was  the 
initial  divine  command.  Then  command  fol- 
lowed command  till  the  earth,  once  dark  and 
Srithout  form  and  void,'  moved  upon  its  axis, 
carrying  •with  it  countless  creatures,  small  and 
great,  in  which  was  the  'breath  of  life'. 

When  the  stm  disappears  at  the  close  of  the 
day  and  consigns  as  to  darkness,  we  console 
ourselves  for  its  absence  as  best  we  can,  and 
adopt  such  expedients  for  the^ supply  of  light 
as  ingenuity  can  de-vise.  Howbeit  night  is 
always  a  time  of  gloom,  and  sometimes  of  dread, 
notwithstanding  we  know  the  sun  will  soon  re- 
appear. But  should  the  bright  orb  forsake  us 
for  a  few  days — what  then!  It  is  recorded  that 
during  th^  three  days  of  Eg>-ptian  darkness 
'they  saw  not  one  another,  nor  rose  any  from  his 
place' ;  and  Josephu?  the  Jewish  historian  relates 
that  many  died  miserably  imder  its  terrors. 

But  how  long  would  it  take  for  the  world  to 
become  a  dark  dismal  chaos  full  of  horror  and 
desolation?  ^here  would  be  no  more  cheerful 
colors  or  beautil'iil  forms.  The  faces  of  our 
friends  would  coase  to  beam  upon  us.  All  the 
wannth  of  tlie  atmosphere  would  speedily  steal 
away  and  sriw  place  to  universal  frost.    Arctic 


explorers  report  that  the  effect  of  the  long 
•winter  darkness  in  the  polar  regions  is  keenly 
depressing.  Even  the  native  dogs  are  unable  to 
withstand  it ;  the  sight  of  a  lighted  candle — faint 
resemblance  to  the  sun — has  caused  them  to 
express  the  most  exuberant  cries  of  satisfaction. 
But  death  comes  to  many  as  a  welcome  release. 

But  to  cut  off  the  sun's  rays  completely,  would- 
cause  the  earth  to  grow  exceedingly  cold;  and 
in  such  a  state  of  things  no  living  creature  could 
survive.  The  trees  would  be  blasted  and  with- 
ered; crops  would  die:  beast  and  bird  quickly 
yield  their  breath,  and  all  mankind  w,ould  be 
involved  in  speedy  destruction. 

Without  light  of  any  kind  everything  is  ren- 
dered invisible.  Xothing  could  be  distinguished, 
no  matter  how  close  to  the  eyes.  Hence  a  com- 
plete absence  of  light  equals  the  condition  of 
total  blindness,  from  which  standpoint  the  gift  ■ 
of  light  and  the  faculty  of  sight  are  inseparable 
companions.  Remove  one  or  the  other  and 
darkness  ensues  to  the  individual.  This  is 
equally  tnie  concerning  aH  the  other  senses 
which  belong  to  the  animal  organism.  Sound, 
for  instance,  is  of  no  use  without  a  hearing' 
apparatus,  and  the  latter  is  unnecessary  unless 
the  former  is  in  operation. 

From  this  we  learn  the  essentiality  of  an 
accurate  formation  of  the  various  organs  to 
correspond  singly  and  collectively  -with  the 
many  influences  which  abound  in  nature.  The 
fact  that  aU  is  so  well  arranged,  and  justly  pro- 
portioned, e-vidences  conclusively  that  the 
Framer  of  nature's  laws  was  also  Architect  of 
the  various  functional  organs.  And  here  again 
we  quote  the  words  of  Solomon — "The  hearing 
ear,  and  the  seeing  eye,  the  Lord  hath  made  even 
both  of  them".— Proverbs  20: 12.' 

» 

The  Sun 

^^^^ateve^  value  there  is  in  the  lesser 
Fources  of  light,  we  know  they  pale  into 
insignificance  as  compared  to  the  sun.  We  do 
well  therefore  to  cull  together  a  few  facts  rela- 
tive to  that  wonderful  ruler  of  day.  The  deduc- 
tions of  science  reveal  that  the  sun  is  situated 
about  ninety-three  millions  of  miles  away  from 
the  earth — a  distance  so  great, that  two  himdred 
years  would  elapse  before  a  locomotive,  traw;l- 
ing  at  fifty  miles  tin  hour,  without  a  stop,  could 
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reacli  a  dostinatioii  so  r«-iuote.  The  tiin,  with 
its  entire  planetary  system,  is  transported  in 
space  at  the  terrific  speed  of  twelve  miles  a 
secoad  or  more  than  forty  thousand  miles  an 
hoar.  It  moves  as  a  star  among  the  fixed  stars, 
of  which  there  are  upwards  of  a  thousand  mil- 
lions. They  travel  at  a  somewhat  similar  speed ; 
and  though  comparing  favorably  in  size  to  otir 
own  adjacent  sun,  owing  to  their  immense 
distance,  they  appear  as  mere  points  of  light. 

Reasonably  there  must  be  some  center  around 
which  these  huge  suns  are  circulating;  and  this 
has  been  conjectured  to  be  the  Pleiades,  a  group 
of  stars  the  brightest  of  which  is  Alcyone.  If 
this  is  indeed  the  source  of  all  attraction,  then 
there  is  a  depth  of  meaning  in  that  divine  query 
to  Job :  "Canst  thou  bind  the  sweet  influences  of 
Pleiades!"  Another  translation  reads:  "Canst 
thou  bind  the  chains  of  the  Pleiades  f*  (Job 
38:31)  We  answer:  None  can  sever  those 
mighty  chains  of  power  divine  that  bind  and 
unite  the  celestial  luminaries  together  as  parts 
of  one  grand  whole.  It  was  no  less  than  Jehovah, 
who  is  in  jjossession  of  all  power  and  precision 
of  judgment,  that  wound  up  the  mar^-ellous 
clock  of  the  universe;  and  this  particular  clock 
sroxE  can  stop.  It  runs  on  forever. — Isaiah 
45 '.  18 ;  Ecclesiastes  3:14. 
■  Truly  it  is  quite  beyond  the  scope  of  human 
conception  to  appreciate  duly  the  celestial  mech- 
anism. We  are  appalled  at  the  thought  of 
millions  of  glowing  suns  of  intense  heat  and 
power,  travelling  in  their  own  particular  orbits 
a  thousand  times  faster  than  an  express  train, 
in  perfect  ease  and  order,  -without  danger  of 
collision.  The  one  who  does  not  believe  in  the 
existence  of  a  great  Omnipotent  Lawgiver  is 
truly  deserving  of  that  f'criptural  designation, 
"fool".    (Psalm  14 : 1 )    Well  has  the  poet  said : 

The  one  who  says  thtre  ij  no  God 

Should  study  nature's  laws; 

■        From  worlJs  in  space  down  to  oar  ?od, 

■*'-    There's  naught  without  a  oansp. 

Tho  law-  which  frovem  earth  and  >^ky, 

To  God's  existence  testify. 

f  jpok  at  the  earth,  see  how  plants  grow 

*Ont\)f  a  little  seed: 
If>no  ronld  mily  wish  to  know 

His  Go«l — this  he  would  he*d ; 
For  plants  all  crow  by  certain  lawp. 

Of  whkh  our  God's  the  onlv  eanse. 


Year  after  year  from  west  to  east 

Uiu'  {Janet  round  doth  go:- 
And  every  star  to  say  the  least , 

Some  motion  has,  we  know : 
These  laws  of  motion  tidings  bring 

Of  God.  th*  p:TCrlasting  King  f 

Who  made  the  laws  which  goveni  space? 

Who  makes  to  grow  each  seed?  . 
Who  gives  each  starry  orb  its  place 

And  bids  it  onward  speed? 
'Tig  God  the  I.^rd'  of  earth  and  sky 

His  wTondrous  works  do  testify. 

The  words  of  Isaiah  (40:17,26,28)  are  also 
appropriate — "Ijft  vip  yoox  eyes  on  high,  and 
behold  who  hath  created  these  things,  that 
bringeth  out  their  host  by  ntuuber;  be  caUeth 
them  all  by  name  by  the  greatness  of  his  might, 
for  he  is  strong  in  power ;  not  one  f aileth.  Hast 
thou  not  known  f  hast  thou  not  heard,  that  the 
everlasting  God,  the  Lord,-  the  Creator  of  the 
ends  of  the  earth,  fainteth  not,  neither  is  weary f 
There  is  no  searching  of  Ms  understanding. 
Behold  the  nations  are  as  a  drop  of  a  baeket, 
and  are  counted  as  small  dost  of  Uie  balaniie^" 

One  remarkable  feature  abont  the  sua  is  thai 
it  is  the  great  reservoir,  the  inexhauaiibU  founts 
ain  of  hght,^  heat,,  and  energy,  so  essential  ta ' 
living  creatures  inhabiting  this  earth.  The  nm 
therefore  stands  preeminentiy  as  a  symbol  of 
that  inexhaustible  fountain  of  all  life  and  hleM- 
ing — 'The  Lord  is  a  stm  and  a  shield'.  (Psahn 
84: 11)  The  symbol  is  also  appropriate  tat  the 
Lord  Jesus,  who  is  now  "the  express  image  of 
the  Father's  person",  and  who'  mil  arise  as  the 
Sun  of  Righteousness  with  healingin  His  wings. 
(Malachi  4: 2)  The  saints,  those  faithful  over^ 
comers  who  have  followed  in  their  Master's 
footsteps,  will  "shine  forth  as  the  sun.  in  the 
kingdom  of  their  Father".  (Matthew  13:43) 
They  are  thereby  promised  a  nature  aWn  to 
God's  and  will  therefore  be  fully  equipped  to 
dispense  grace,  blessing  and  life  to  the  whoU 
world  in  the  Golden  Age  now  dawning. — Bomans 
8:19-22. 

What  is  Light? 

What  is  it  that  the  sun  emits  to  mitigate 
darkness,  and  bring  in  the  glories  of  day! 
The  Emission  Theory,  at  one  time  advanced, 
looked  xrpon  the  sun  as  yielding  a  mass  of 
luminous  particles,  propelled  at  tremendoua. 
force,  and  eventually  reaching  the  earth  in  tlM 
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form  of  light.  This  theory  has  since  been 
a])aiidoned  in  favor  of  the  wave  or  uiuliilatory 
tlieory.  This  assumes  the  existence  of  a  fiiie 
elastic,  subtle,  invisible  medium  filling  all  space, 
permeating  all  matter,  and  called  .ether  ;  and  it 
is  the  specific  vibratory  motion  of  this  substance 
which  results  in  light.  The  remarkable  thing  in 
this  connection  is  that  the  agitated  particles  are 
not  transmitted  but  only  the  disturbance  or 
vibration. 

A  suggestive  example  of  this  law  is  the  cast- 
ing of  a  stone  into  a  placid  pool  of  water.  The 
result  is  the  setting  up  of  symmetrically  ever- 
widening  waves  or  ripples  arising  from  the 
force  of  impact  and  lessening  in  their  power 
according  to  distance.  The  water  corresponds 
to  the  all-pervading  aether,  the  stone  to  the  sun 
and  the  waves  or  ripples  to  light.  Hence  we  see 
that  just  as  those  ever-widening  circles  of  waves 
could  not  exist  without  water,  so,  too,  light  could 
not  be  forined  without  the  presence  of  an  elastic 
medium  capable  of  vibratory  motion. 

Truly  ffither  must  be  a  marvel  of  the  Creator's 
handiwork.  It  is  interesting  to  note  a  scripture 
which,  perhaps,  establishes  this  scientific  truth. 
In  Isaiah  40 :  22  we  read  of  Him  who  "stretcheth 
out  the  heavens  as  a  curtain  and  spreadeth  them 
out  as  a  tent  to  dwell  in".  The  word  "tent"  has 
reference  to  a  covering  or  dwelling  place  and  is 
appropriately  translated  "tabernacle"  in  Psalm 
19:4. 

The  word  "curtain"  (Hebrew — doq)  is  ren- 
dered by  learned  Biblical  expositors  to  mean 
"thin  veil"  or  "film"  or  "fineness"  giving  the 
thought  of  a  highly  attenuated  medium  in  which 
all  the  heavenly  bodies  move  and  by  which  they 
are  all  connected.  Daniel  prophesied  that 
'Toiowledge  shall  be  increased"  (Daniel  12:4) 
and  surely  this  astonishing  discovery  evidences 
the  truth  of  this  statement.  By  the  practical 
use  of  this  medium  the  Golden  Age  is  being  pre- 
pared to  surpass,  in  time,  even  the  fanciful 
dreamSiQf  the  idealist.  Already  astherical  mes- 
sages in  the  form  of  "wireless"  are  being  sent 
world-wide  in  a  moment  of  timo.  Ships  in  mid- 
ocean  may  now  receive  and  exchanprf  ue^vs :  and, 
more  astounding  still,  sounds  can  now  travel  as 
fast  as  lighi  thppugh  the  medium  of  ;cther.  As 
a  practical  example  indicating  ths  .sjroat  stridps 
which  have  been  made  in  wireless  telephony,  the 
music  nf  an  orchestra  has  been  heard  hundreds 
of  n>il\i  out  ill  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  while  actually 
played  at  Chelmsford,  near  London,  Eng. 


Some  Marvels  of  Light 

Light  travels  at  the  astonishing  rapidity  of 
186,000  miles  per  second;  a  velocity  like 
that  of  light  is  capable  of  girdling  the  earth's 
equator  over  four  hundred  times  in  a  single 
minute;  and  light  actually  crosses  those  ninety- 
three  millions  of  miles  between  the  sun  and  the 
earth  in  eight  minutes  and  fourteen  secdnds. 
Our  nearest  neighbor  aiuoiig  the  suns  of  space 
is  Alpha  Centauri  and  that  is  so  far  away  that 
it  takes  about  four  years  for  its  light  to  reach 
our  eye.  .^\Tien  we  strain  our  eyes  through  a 
telescope  to  distinguish  points  of  light  in  the 
haze  of  the  MUky  Way,  astronomers  declare  we 
are  catching  glimpses  of  light  which  started  on 
its  way-t6  us  before  the  opening  of  human 
history. 

In  other  words,  presuming  that  there  were 
optical  instruments  efficient  enough,'  and  that 
we  were  residing  as  far  away  from  the  earth  as 
Alpha  Centauri,  we  might  be  able  to  witness — 
through  the  transmitted  light  from  this  sphere — 
some  of  those  dreadful  scenes  enacted  during 
the  Great  War.  From  an  abode  billions  of  miles 
stiU  farther  away  we  might  see— as  though  it 
were  being  enacted— the  French  Kevolntion  or 
the  American  Wal-  of  Independence.  Farther 
away  still  we  might  discern  our  Master  per- 
forming His  miracles  and  'going  about  doing 
good'.  At  a  still  greater  distance  we  might 
catch  glimpses  of  the  bursting  of  the  flood  of 
waters  over  all  the  earth  and  then  receding ;  still 
farther  we  might  watch  the  beautiful  garden  of 
Eden  lit  up  bj'  a  glory  of  sunlight  revealing  the 
sweet  innocence  and  perfect  happiness  of  our 
first  parents  just  prior  to  that  dread  fall.  This 
seems  an  imaginative  picture ;  but  as  to  its  pos- 
sibility we  have  an  evidence  in  photography 
which  proves  that  light  bears  with  it  the  precise 
expression  of  the  condition  of  scenes  and  objects 
at  the  moment  the  light  left  them. 

To  our  finite  minds  we  are  assured  that  much 
which  may  be  said  along  these  lines  comes  far 
short  of  Divine  Power  as  indicated  by  the  signi- 
ficant words,  "The  Lord  looketh  from  heaven; 
he  looketh  upon  aU  the  sons  of  men,  from  the 
place  of  liis  liabitation  he  looketh  upon  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  earth".  (Psalm  33: 14)  Again, 
we  read :  "Neither  is  there  any  creature  that  is 
not  manifest  in  his  sight:  but  all  things  are 
naked  and  opened  unto  the  eyes  of  him  M-ith 
whom  we  have  to  do". — TTebrf^ws  4:13. 

The  velocity  of  light  has  been  confirmed  by 
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various  means,  one  of  which  was  throngli  the 
-  experiments  of  a  yoruig  scientist,'  Professor 
Hertz.  In  1888  lie  discovered  that  by  means  of 
quite  a  simple  apparatus  he  cotJd  send  electro- 
magnetic waves  across  his  room.  Every  time  he 
made  an  electric  spark  from  a  battery  he 
noticed  that  a  spark  also  was  generated  between 
a  small  loop  of  wire  held  at  a  little  distance 
away,  tlms  proving  that  some  invisible  force  had 
been  propelled  abroad.  In  due  course  tliis  led  to 
the  invention  of  wireless  telegraphy,  for  the 
practical  use  of  which  we  are  largely  indebted 
to  Marconi.  Hertz,  morever,  discovered  that 
these  invisible  waves  travelled  at  precisely  the 
same  velocity  as  that  of  light,  evidencing 
thereby  their  close  relationship  as  aethericAl 
motion^  Viewing  "wireless"  thus,  as  a  form  of 
light,  we  are  aware  that  to  produce  a  source  of 
energy  sufficiently  strong  to  send  messages,  say 
12,000  miles  away,  needs  machinery  of  tremen- 
dous dynamic  jiower.  Hence,  by  way  of  con- 
trast, what  vast  dynamic  strength  the  sun  must 
possess,  which,  though  situated  93,000,000  miles 
away,  literally  floods  the  earth  with  beautiful 
setherieal  vibrations !  And,  as  it  is  gauged  that 
the  earth  intercepts  only  one  twenty-two  bil- 
lionth part  of  the  swa'&  mighty  and  glorious 
radiations  we  are  awed  at  the  sublime  spectacle 
of  that  glorious  creation. 

It  is  well  known  that  sunlight  exerts  a  peculiar 
and  vivifjing  force  on  the  three  kingdoms,  of 
natnre.  Fruits,  flowers,  and  animal  life  find  it 
necessary  to  their  prosperity,  and  the  healthiest 
portions  of  a  hospital  are  the  wards  which  have 
the  maximum  of  sunshine.  The  work  done  by 
it  in  tlie  green  leaves  of  trees  in  past  ages  residt- 
ing  in  vast  coal  seams  must  have  been  something 
enormous;  and  were  it  possible  to  produce  the 
data  it  would  be  an  interesting  problem  to  ascer- 
tain how  many  millions  of  tons  of  wood  were 
annually  produced  by  the  chemical  action  of 
light.  Light  travels  in  its  course  wth  wonderful 
math«Biatical  order  and  precision,  and  many 
books  IvTve  been  -written  on  this  theme  affording 
a  field  of  profound  reflection  for  scientific  minds. 
Passing  through  an  arrangement  of  lenses  light 
proceeding  from  far  distant  regions  may  be  so 
affected  thpt  spenes  and  objects  become  appar- 
ently near._^  Ttirough  another  arrangement  of 
lenses  the  diost  minute  objects  are  seen  in  all 
their  ingenuity  and  beauty.  Optical  instruments 
enabling  light  to  serve  innumerable  useful  ends 
are  now  many  and  varied.    Truly  wonderful  is 


the  discovery-  of  photography  by  means  oi  which 
light  as  it  radiates  from  objects  may  b«  per- 
manently recordefl.  Then  we  have  tlie  X  or 
Rontgen  rays,  which  are  able  to  pass  through 
many  opaque  objects  and  are  therefore  of  the 
utmost  value  in  surgery,  to  detect  growths, 
fractures,  etc 

Heat  rays,  which  are  so  markedly  associated 
with  those  of  light,  play  a  wonderful  part  in 
nature.  Suggestive  of  this  we  are  aware  of  the 
powers  of  the  eonunon  burning-glaas.  Host 
interesting  experiments  were  performed  by 
Dr.  Scovensky,  the  Arctic  explorer,  who  lit  many 
a  fire  in  the  polar  regions  with  the  aid  of  a  piece 
of  ice,  which  he  shaped  in  the  form  of  a  convex 
lense  which  concentrates  the  sun's  rays  exactly^ 
as  though  it  were  made  of  glass. 

The  Symbolism  of  Light 

Tracing    as    we    have    done    some    of  the  . 
natural   effects   and  marvels   of  smili^t^  we  j 
may  perhaps  see  more  clearly  why  the  language 
light  and  darkness'  is  so  expressive  and  foD  of  -^ 
meaning.     No  wonder  they  are  used  as  apt 
metai^ors  denoting  prosperity,  happiness,  and 
rnteUjgenee  on  the  one  hand  and  adversity, 
sorrow  and  ignorance,  on.  the  other  I    In  the. 
Scriptnres  we  find  very  appropriate  eompari- 
sons  between  light  and  troth :  the  latter  affeeting 
the  mind  and  heart,  illuminating  and.  uplifting 
them.    Of  the  great  source  of  'every  good  and 
perfect  gift*  we  read :  "God  is  light  and  in  him  fa 
no  darkness  at  all".    (1  John  1:5)    Concerning 
His  message  through  the  prophets  we  read :  "We 
have  a  more  sure  word  of  prophecy,  whereunto  i 
ye  do  well  that  ye  take  heed  as  unto  a  light  tliat 
shineth  in  a  dark  place  mitil  the  day  dawn". 
The.  only  lamp  which  will  Uluminate  the  path 
leading  towards  that  Golden  Gate  of  Eternal 
Life  is  the  neglected  Word  of  God — "Thy  word  . 
is  a  lamp  unto  mv  feet  and  a  light  unto  my 
path".— Psalm  119: 105. 

The  Master  possessing  the  Divine  Message 
could  say  with  assurance:  "I  am  the  light  of 
the  world ;  he  that  followeth  me  shall  not  walk 
in  darkness  but  shall  have  the  light  of  life". 
(John  8:12)  True  to  those  prophetic  words  His 
faithful  followers  have  since  been  the  Tights 
of  the  world'.  .  The  advancing  knowledge' 
on  all  themes,  especially  Biblical  truth,  is  in 
fulfillment  of  Daniel  12 :4.  Again  we  read :  "The 
path  of  the  just  is  as  a  shining  Kght  that  shineth 
more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day". 
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Few  of  earth's  teeming  millions  are  aware  of 
the  "marvellous  light"  thrown  upon  the  Scrip- 
tares  ■wMch  all  sincere  Bible  students  are  now 
so  privileged  to  enjoy.  The  wondrous  fore- 
gleams  of  "perfect  day"  are  truly  transporting. 
To  them  "morning  is  spread  upon  the  moun- 
tains", while  to  others  whose  "hearts  are  failing 
them  through  fear"  it  is  "a  day  of  gloominess, 
of  clouds  and  of  thick  darkness". — Joel  2 :2. 

Few,  too,  are  able  to  realize  that  earth's  right- 
fxil  king  has  indeed  come  to  illuminate  the  dark- 
ness and  disperse  the  gloom.  His  majestic 
presence  however  cannot  be  localized  but  is 
compared  to  advancing  daylight.  "For  as  the 
lightning  [Greek  astrape,  meaning  bright-shin- 
ing] cometh  out  of  the  east  [like  sunlight]  and 
shineth  even  unto  the  west  so  shaU  be  the  coming 
[Greek,  parousia,  meaning  presence]  of  the  Son 
of  Man".— Matthew  24:27. 

When  Bible  students  declare  concerning  the 
manifold  glories  of  the  coming  kingdom  some 
of  their  hearers  express  their  unbelief  in  the 
words — "It  is  too  good  to  be  true".  On  the  other 
hand  these  faithful  messengers  say  that  words 
fail  to  express  the  unutteralDle  joys  which  will 
snrely  come  to  the  willing  and  obedient.  In 
confirmation  hearken  to  those  highly  figurative, 
yet  exquisite  words'  of  the  prophet :  "Then  the 
moon  shaU  be  confounded  and  the  sun  ashamed 
when  the  Lord  shall  reign  in  mount  Ziion  and 
in  Jerusalem  before  his  ancients  gloriously". 
(Isaiah  24:23)  Again,  "The  light  of  the  moon 
shall  be  as  the  light  of  the  sun,  as  the  light  of 
seven  days,  in  the  day  that  the  Lord  bindeth 
up  the  breach  of  his  people,  and  healeth  the 
stroke  of  liis  wound". — Isaiah  30 :26. 

A  distinctive  feature  about  literal  sunlight  is 
that  it  performs  its  mighty  work  in  silence.  In 
sublime  quietude  it  sets  the  delightful  music  of 
earth  and  sk^--  ringing.  HoW  like  that  Truth 
which  culminates  in  righteousness !  We  are  told 
that  'its  rare  and  precious  fruit  "is  sown  in 
peace".  (James  3 :18)  The  poet  has  well  said : 

"Thp  lipht  is  over  -ilont. 
It  -parklp.s  on  morn's  million  gpiiis  of  flmv. 
It  flinprs  itself  into  a  -hovvor  of  noon. 
It  woavVs  its,  gold  into  the  clouds  of  sunset. 
Yet  not^  sound  is  heard  ;   it  dashes  full 
On  yon  broad  rock,  vet  not  an  /?cho  answers. 
The  light  is  ever  pure. 
No  art  of  man  can  ever  rob  it  Qf  its  beauty. 
Nor  stain  its  unpolluted  heaven  lines. 
It  is  the  fairest,  purest  thing  in  nature; 
J       Fit  type  of  heavenly  truth,  which  is  all  pure. 


Truth  too,  with  noiseless  ^andeur. 
Upon  its  heavenly  mission  goeth  forth. 
It  shineth  on,  till  'neath  its  rays  benign, 
The  buds  of  heavenly  virtue  do  appear 
And  earth  gives  promise  of  a  summer  time; 
And  so  'twill  ever  shine,'  till  fruit  and  flower 
Of  virtue,  peace  and  praise  bedeck  the  earth.. 
Truth,  like  the  light,  is  pure. 
And  no  device  to  rob  it  of  its  glory 
Or  drag  it  down  base  purposes  to  serre 
Can  e'er  succeed.    Ah  no !  its  heavenly  glory 
ShaU  in  due  time  the  universe  pervade." 

In  conclusion  we  may  well  look  upon  the  rising 
of  the  sun  whose  influence  entirely  disperses  the 
gloom  of  some  dark  and  weary  night  as  remind- 
ing us  of  the  rising  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness 
— Jesus  and  His  faithful  bride — ^whose  presence 
and  benign  influence  will  mean  the  removal  of 
aU  sin,  sorrow,  and  wrong,  and  result  in  the 
blessings  of  grace,  health,  and  life,  to  all  fami- 
lies of  the  earth,  and  as  the  literal  sunlight  will 
bring  to  view  scenes  which  artists  spend  their 
lives  in  an  endeavor  to  copy  on  canvas,  charms 
which  inspire  the  poets  and  aU  lovers  of  nature, 
the  blue  dome  of  heaven  with  its  ever-changing 
sunlit  clouds,  the  living  green  of  the  meadows 
bespangled  by  a  thousand  lovely  flowers,  the 
luscious  fruit  of  the  orchard,  the  picturesque 
landscape,  the  lofty  majestic  mountains,  the  dew 
sparkling  like  millions  of  diamonds,  the  glitter-- 
ing  waterfall,  the  rushing  cataract,  the  joyous 
birds  of  beautiful  and  gorgeous  apparel — all 
expressing  the  varied  glories  of  sunlight — we 
are  thereby  reminded  of  those  essential  inner 
charms  which  belong  to  heart  and  mind  and 
which  will  surely  spring  forth  under  the  mar- 
vellous and  wonder-working  influence  of  the 
divine  spirit  of  truth.  Then  will  those  remark- 
able prophetic  words  be  fulfilled — "I  will  pour 
out  my  spirit  upon  all  flesh".  "As  truly  as  I  live, 
all  the'  earth  shall  be  filled  with  the  glory  of  the 
Lord."— Joel  2:28;  Xmnbers  14:21. 


The  Father's  Care 

O  troubled  soul,  doubt  not ! 

Tliy  pniyers  slmll  answered  be: 
For  lie  who  for  tlie  .-^iMirrow.s  cares 

Will  ;i!so  ciire  fur  thee. 

Behold  the  flowers  of  the  field 

BliMmi  Iwiiiitiful  today: 
Your  heavenly  Fa'her  rlotherh  them. 

-\re  .ve  not  more  than  they? 

Why  take  ye  for  the  mnrcow  thought? 

rjod  is  thy  portion  still : 
Tomorrow  for  Itself  will  care. 

Whute'er  of  good  or  ill. 

By  B.  8.  Smaihev 
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Milk  as  a  Food:    By  Mrs.  Andrew  J.  Holmes 


As  FAR  back  in  history  as  the  Bible  record 
•  goes,  we  find'  that  milk  and  milk-products 
have  been  among  the  principal  foods  of  man. 
More  especially  is  this  true  of  the  peoples  of 
the  Far  East.  Cow's  milk,  however,  was  not  the 
only  mi  Ik  used.  In  the  desert  regions  camel's 
and  mare's  milk,  and  in-  the  mountains  goat's 
and  sheep's  milk,  were  in  general  use,  according 
to  local  conditions. 

As  a  food,  milk  ranks  high  in  nutritive  value, 
in  digestibility  and  in  palatability.  The  flavor 
of  milk  varies ;  for  it  is.  often  influenced  by  the 
food  of  the  cow,  especially  when  the  animal  has 
eaten  some  substance  with  a  strong  taste.  This 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  volatile  oil  or  other 
flavor  of  the  food  has  passed  directly  through 
the  animal  tissues  into  the  milk.  Milk  also 
absorbs  flavors  and  odors  from  the  air  much 
more  quickly  than  do  most  foods.  The  animal 
or  "eowy"  taste  or  smell  often  noticeable  in  new 
milk  is  believed  to  be  due  in  part  to  this  absorp- 
tion. But  it  may  also  be  due  to  carelessness  in 
milking. 

There  are  various  ways  for  preserving  milk 
for  a  short  time.  The  best  means  of  so  preserv- 
ing it  as  to  insure  its  wholesomeness  for  a  short 
period  is  pasteurization.  In  this  process  the  aim 
is  to  destroy  as  many  bacteria  as  possible  with- 
out producing  any  change  in  the  chemical  con- 
stituents of  the  milk.  This  destruction  begins 
at  a  temperature  of  about  167°  F."  During  the 
process  the  temperature  should  not  exceed 
185°  F. 

To  pasteurize  milk  at  home  place  the  liquid 
in  air-tight  bottles  and  immerse  these  to  the 
neck  in  hot  water.  Then  heat  it,  for  instance, 
to  149'  F.  for  one  half  hour  or  to  167°  F.  for 
fifteen  minutes;  and  then  quickly  cool  it  to 
50°  F-,  or  lower.  This  rapid  cooling  lessens  the 
"cooked., taste  v.hich  many  persons  find  objec- 
tionable. 

The  relative  oonstituents  of  milk  are:  "Water, 
87.27:  casein,  2.88:  j)roteiii.  .ol ;  fat,  3.68;  carbo- 
hydrates, ^.94;  mineral  matter,  .72. 

The  value  of  milk  as  a  food  is  not  so  generally 
understood  as  it  should  be.  Many  adults  think 
of  it  as  a  beverage  rather  than  as  a  food.  One 
quart  of  average  milk  contains  the  same  amount 
of  nutritive  ingredients  as  twelve  ounces  of  the 


best  beefsteak  or  as  six  ounces  of  bread.  As 
compared  with  meat,  milk  contains  more  carbo- 
hydrates, and  there  is  no  waste.  Of  the  first 
importance  is  the  fact  that  milV  ig  a  perfect 
food.  Notwithstanding  its  present  high  price  it 
is  the  cheapest  of  all  animal  foods.  Because  of 
not  understanding  the  cheapness  of  milk  at  any 
price  many  housewives  cut  down  the  milk  sup- 
ply, and  substitute  other  foods  of  inferior  nour- 
ishing properties  which  cost  more  relatively 
than  even  the  highest-priced  nulk. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  of  all  food 
values  in  the  food  consumed  by  farm  animals 
we  get  in  return  less  than  four  percent  in  beef ; 
whereas  eighteen  percent  is  recovered  in  the 
form  of  milk.  It  is  not  genersdly  known  that  as 
a  food  meat  contains  a  vast  quantity  of  water 
and  also  waste  matter.  Meat  provides  princi- 
pally protein  and  fat  in  the  diet,  wJiile  milk 
aiTords  every  element  required  by  the  human 
body  and  in  the  right  proportion  and  combina- 
tion to  be  turned  quieldy  into  blood. 

Milk  is  such  a  perfect  food  that  some  physi- 
cians call  it  "wliit«  blood",  for  the  reason  that 
it  is  quickly  converted  into  blood,  with  no  waste 
in  the  process.  All  the  carbohydrates,  all  the 
fats,  aU  the  protein  essential  for  the  building 
up  of  a  strong,  healthy  body  immune  from  dis- 
ease— all  these  are  contained  in  milk.  The  folly 
of  reducing  the  quantity  of  milk  used  in  the 
home  is  so  far-reaching  in  its  results  that  no 
matter  how  difficult  to  obtain,-  milk  should  be 
the  last  article  of  diet  to  be  reduced  in  quantity. 
There  is  a  vast  army  of  people  who  would  be 
beiiofited  beyond  belief  if  they"  would  onljTuse 
milk  as  a  food. 

"^Tien  I  inclwled  milk  in  my  diet  I  had  been 
a  physical  cultnrist  for  some  years,  but  was  not 
fully  satisfied  with  my  physical  condition.  I 
saw  an  advertisement  of  a  concentrated  food  in 
tablet  form,  secured  a  package  and  found  that 
it  was  milk.  After  reading  of  what  the  tablets 
were  composed.  I  thought:  "Why  not  get  these 
in.^redieiits  firsthand,  fresh  and  directly  from 
milk  in  it?  natural  state,  instead  of  in  a  con- 
centrated condition,  and  without  the  chemical 
changes  of  the  constituent.s,  due  to  the  putting 
of  it  into  tablet  form?  This  I  did;  and  the 
exults  have  been  all  that  I  could  desire.  '  ^ 
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L  studied  myself  and  my  husband.  We  both 
'  needed  better  blood  and  more  of  it.  Gradually 
I  came  to  believe  that  nulk  -was  the  best  thing 
I  could  use  in  connection  with  other  health- 
building  materials.  The  first  result  that  I  ob- 
served "was  a  better  circulation  of  the  blood. 
My  hands  and  feet  were  warmer.  I  seemed  to 
have  more_  blood,  and  I  soon  felt  stronger.  Tdid 
not  weigh'  myself;  but  my  husband  weighed 
himself,  and  from  June  to  October  he  gained 
38  pounds.  We  both  felt  better,  slept  better, 
were  able  to  do  more  work  without  feeling  tired ; 
and  altogether  a  more  satisfactory  state  of 
health  obtained. 

We  began  with  five  quarts  of  milk  daily.  We 
have  only  two  meals  a  day;  so  for  each  meal 
we  each  drank  a  quart  of  milk,  and  the  remain- 
ing quart  I  used  for  cooking  or  otherwise.  We 
always  drink  all  the  milk  we  care  for  or  enjoy 
in  addition  to  the  food;  and  this  is  always  two 
quarts  apiece.  I  have  been  told  that  some  people 
j;annot  take  milk  satisfactorily  with  other  food ; 
but  I  have  found  no  difficulty  along  that  line 
when  the  milk  is  used  in  combination  with  other 
foods  of  the  right  kind. 

Milk  is  a  food  that  tends  to  the  normal.  If 
one  is  too  thin,  the  use  of  the  proper  quantity 
of  milk  will  plump  him  up  to  the  normal  weight. 
If  on  the  other  hand  enough  milk  is  used,  and 
not  so  much  fat-forming  foods,  those  who  are 
too  fat  will  reduce  to  the  normal,  if  sufficient 
exercise  is  taken  to  keep  the  body  in  a  healthy 
condition.  By  regular  exercise  I  keep  myself 
in  a  firm,  vigorous  condition,  and  I  practise 
what  I  advise  others  to  do.  I  work  every  day 
in  the  week,  the  year  around,  from  fifteen  to 
seventeen  or  eighteen  hours ;  and  then  I  am  not 
"all  in",  but  just  tired  enough  to  go  to  sleep 
as  soon  as  I  retire.  When  I  awake  I  am  re- 
freshed, and  ready  for  the  same  niunber  of 
hours  «^  work  again. 

Milk  is  the  greatest  curative  food  known.  The 
benefit  of  the  exclusive  milk  diet,  when  properly 
taken,  has  been  demonstrated  in  a  great  number 
of  instances.  But  the  proper  method  of  taking 
this  treatmentMs  not  generally  understood,  nor 
is  it  ahvajs  convenient.  So  the  best  thing  to 
do  is  to  try  the  use  of  milk  in  connection  \nth 
other  foods  of  the  right  sort  and  with  other 
methods  of  health-buildint^,  which  The  Golx>en 
Age  publishes  from  time  to  time;  and  in  a  few 
weeks  you  will  be  gratified  with  the   results, 


Moreover,  as  yon  study  the  body  and  its  needs 
you  will  soon  have  a  fund  of  information  which 
you  can  impart  to  others ;  and  they-in  turn  may 
be  benefited. 

When  taken  cold,  milk  is  often  more  palatable 
than  when  warm.  But  if  one  is  weak  or  if  a 
large  amount  of  milk  is  taken  at  one  time,  it 
is  better  to  warm  the  milk,  unless  it  is  supped 
slowly.  The  tendency  to  constipation  is  not 
uncoirimou  in  the  early  use  of  milL  But  it  can 
be  overcome  by  using  a  larger  amomit  of  milk, 
less  solid  food  and  more  fruits.  The  belief  that 
only  whole  milk  is  fit  for  food  is  erroneously 
held  by  many  housewives.  This  thought  is  per- 
haps due  to  the  esteem  in  which  cream  in  held. 
But  cream  is  less  easily  digested  than  is  the 
same  amoxmt  of  whole  milk,  because  the  former 
contains  so  much  fat  After  milk  ha.s  been 
skimmed  it  is  deficient  only  in  fat,  but  not  so 
in  regard  to  protein,  carbohydrates  and  the 
other  elements. 

If  combined  with,  cream,  cottage  cheese  is  a 
very  nutritious  dish  made  from  skim  milk  after 
it  has  become  sour.  Junket  is  a  good  dish  for 
invalids.  When  properly  prepared,  it  also  makes 
a  good  dessert.  Junket  is  made  by  adding  rennet, 
sugar  and  some  desired  flavor  to  the  skim  milk, 
and  then  allowing  it  to  stand  undisturbed  imtil 
it  has  coagulated,  or  thickened  —  that  is,  until 
the  casein  is  precipitated. 

Butter  is  one  of  the  most  important  sources 
of  fat  in  our  diet.  Buttermilli  is  often  u.sed  aa 
a  beverage,  and  has  mncli  the  sanie  food  value 
as  skim  milk.  Clab)>er  is  an  article  of  diet  liked 
by  many  people.  It  is  wholesome ;  and  those  who 
like  it  find  it  refreshing,  especially  when  it  con- 
tains all  the  nutritive  ingredients  originally 
present  in  the  milk.  Wlien  only  skim  milk  is 
used,  the  clabber  contains  the  casein  and  all  the 
other  ingredients  of  milk  except  the  fat. 

In  conclusion:  I  do  not  think  that  any  one  is 
as  healthy  and  as  immune  to  disease  as  he  would 
be  if  he  included  at  least  twa  nuaits  of  milk  per 
day  in  his  diet.  And  fhildrt-n  cprtainly  cannot 
grow  and  develop  strcmir.  lu'althy  Iwidios  utiIpss 
they  are  given  all  tJie  milk  tliey  can  use.  The 
material  for  making  lione,  teeth  and  tissiie,  as 
well  as  all  the  elements  required  by  the  hmnan 
system  for  carrying  on  the  ])rocess  of  .growth 
and  development,  is  contaiiied  in  milk  and  in 
the  right  proportion  and  right  combination  to 
be  utilized  by  the  digestive  system. 
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Those  Cotton  Saints 


IN  THE  Buddhist  faith  one  of  the  standards 
is  reverence  for  the  relics  of  Buddha.  Con- 
cerning th^e  Holy  Coat  of  Buddha  it  is  told  that 
the  nephew  of  Buddha,  "by  his  supernatural  gift, 
springing  up  into  the  air  to  the  height  of  seven 
palmyra  trees  and  stretching  out  his  arm, 
brought  to  the  spot  where  he  was  poised  the 
shrine  in  which  the  coat  laid  aside  by  Buddha, 
was  enshrined,  and  exhibited  it  to  the  people" ! 

The  teeth  of  Buddha  are  in  equal  respect 
among  the  Buddhists;  and  the  Bajah,  the  King 
of  Devas,  was  the  possessor  of  the  right  canine- 
tooth  relic  of  Buddha,  as  well  as  of  "the  right 
coUar-bone  of  the  Divine  Teacher".  How  fortu- 
nate, too,  was  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  of 
Anstria-Hungary,  when  a  few  years  ago  he 
received  "from  the  pope  as  a  mark  of  his  special 
regard  and  favor,  a  tooth  of  Saint  Peter"!  The 
bones  of  Buddha  were  inexplicably  scattered  all 
over  the  earth,  like  those  of  Osiris  and  Jupiter ; 
and  to  collect  them  w^as  the  pious  duty  of  his 
followers ;  great  is  the  joy  of  the  faithful  when 
it  is  announced  that  one  of  the  bones  of  "the 
Son  of  the  Spirit  of  Heaven"  has  been  rescued 
from  profane  soil  and  is  about  to  find  a  shrine 
suited  to  relics  of  "The  Great  One".  Egypt,  too, 
Iiad  its  boi;ies;  for  there  were  literally  hundreds 
of  sepulchres  of  part  or  Jill  of  the  martyred 
Egyptian  god;  and  rival  cemeteries  boasted  of 
many  a  leg  or  arm,  vouched  for  by  the  priests 
as  genuine,  and  not  merely  being  sacred  them- 
selves, but  possessing  the  power  even  of  making 
the  very  ground  sacred  where  they  were  en- 
shrined. Eonie,  too,  has  its  bones  —  seven  or 
eight  arms  of  Saint  Matthew,  two  or  three  heads 
of  Saint  Peter,  and  numberless  teeth  and  bones 
— so  many,  indeed,  that  any  of  the  saints  could 
spare  a  few  more  or  less  complete  skeletons  to 
unfortunates  who  might  want  to  replace  their 
lost  bones,  if  the  coming  forth  of  the  dead  were 
like  wlhit  some  of  the  clergy  say  it  will  be. 

But  there  is  one  great  religious  body  that  has 
had  the  reputation  of  preserving  "the  faith"  in 
good  order.  It  is  today  generally  acknowledged 
by  the  adljerepts  of  the  principal  body  of  Eng- 
land and  itg  American  followers,  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  church,  that  whatever  may  be  said  of 
others,  the  national  church  of  Russia  is  worthy 
of  all  reverence  and  affiliation;  and  at  a  recent 
Epis<'opalian  conferertce  in  Detroit,  the  repre- 


t<eiitatives  of  the  Russian  Greek  Church  were 
received  as  brothers.  ' 

It  is  distressing,  to  say  the  least,  to  have  the 
public  press  come  out  with  stories  of  the  lack 
of  due  respect  with  which  the  shrines  of  the 
national  Church  of  Russia  have  been  recently 
treated.  For  Rus.sia  has  its  bones,  and  concern- 
ing the  relics  of  Saint  Tikhon  Zalinsky,  the 
Archbishop  of  Veronezh  says;  "I  specially 
believed  in  the  relics  of  Saint  Tikhon.  They 
stood  out  with  such  clearness  from  the  coffin 
that  one  had  the  perfect  impression  that  in  the 
ooflSn  was  a  man  who  had  just  been  put  there." 

Russia  really  had  the  best  of  the  other  coan- 
tries ;  for,  while  others  had  only  bones  or  teeth, 
Russia  had  nondecomposable  bodies,  which 
from  generation  to  generation  remained  the 
same  as  when  the  life  of  the  saint  left  the  body. 
These  were  doubtless  the  most  wonderfoi  relies 
in  the  world,  and  so  the  faithful  regarded  them. 
As  one  of  them,  honest  old  Constantin  N.  Stehe- 
lokov,  says:  '%  as  a  believer,  remained  in  the 
church  with  my  hat  oflF,  in  spite  of  the  bitter 
cold,  and  felt  fear  in  my  heart".  In  Bnssift  it 
is  not  necessary  to  heat  up  churches  for  ^e 
common  people. 

There  are  many  venerable  relics  of  saitifs, 
and  whole  saints  tiiemselves,  in  Russia.  Scores 
of  monasteries  have  relics  of  saints,  venerable 
and  hoary  with  age,  and  invaluable  in  maintain- 
ing the  religious  spirit  among  the  common  peo- 
ple. There  is  Saint  Mitrofan  at  Veronezh.  There 
is  the  monastery  of  Tver,  visited  yearly  by 
thousands  of  i>eople.  At  Yaroslav,  are  the 
famous  relics  of  Saints  Vasili  and  Coi^stantin. 
At  another  place  is  the  nondecomposable  body 
of  Saint  ilichael  the  Pious,  and  one  of  Saint 
Arseni,  the  miracle  worker.  One  of  the  most 
eminent  saints  of  the  Russian  national  Charch 
is  Saint  Alexander  Svirsky,  the  sight  of  whose 
body,  with  proper  faith  and  prayer,  has  made 
miraculous  cures  for  hundreds.  Indeed  the  Rus- 
sian people,  by  thousands,  have  to  thank  the 
saints  for  their  nondecomposable  bodies  and  the 
healing  gift  so  beneficial  to  many.  For  the 
Russians  worship,  not  only  their  ikons,  or  stat- 
ues, but  most  of  all  the  miracle-working  bodies 
of  the  saints. 

Among  the  faithful  no  one  in  Russia  had  any- 
thing but  reverential  awe  for  the  saints.    Not 
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Lveii  Churc-h  dignitaries  (including  some  tiiat 
feceutly  came  to  Detroit)  ^\ho  liad  charge  of 
and  oecasignally  dusted  off  tiie  nondecompos- 
able  bodies  admit  that  they  knew  aught  but  that 
the  bodies  wei"e  what  they  appeared  to  he  when 
viewed  in  the  dim  religious  light  from  a  dis- 
tance. For  the  dignitaries  and  the  priests  repeat- 
edly have  preached  to  the  people  that  these 
were  the  very  bodies  of  the  very  saints. 

It  seemed  to  gi^^e-paiu  to  the  dignitaries  a 
short  time  ago,  when  the  Russian  government 
ordered  an  investigation  of  the  saints.  The 
grateful  common  people  had  contributed  largely 
and  consistently  for  centuries  wherever  there 
was  a  good  nondecomposable  saint;  and  what 
happened  caused  the  Archbishop  of  Veronezli 
to  exclaim,  "It  is  very  sad !" 

For  at  the  Monastery  of  Saint  ilitrofan  the 
nondecomposable  body  of  the  saint  was  an 
imitation  of  a  human  body,  stuffed  with  cotton, 
and  the  inside  of  the  figure  was  stuffed  so  much 
that  the  saint  had  a  small  head  and  an  enormons 
Iwdy. 

The  Archbishop  of  Veronezh,  who  had  had 
charge  of  Saint  Tikhon  Z^lin.sky,  regrett^^fHhe 
■occurrence  and  stated:  ""Wien  I  received  from 
the  Abbot  of  the  Zadonstj'  Monastery  the  infor- 
mation of  what  was  really  found,  I  was  much 
Rrieved;  for  it  was  the  general  conviction  that 
the  relics  of  Tikhon  were  fully  preserve<r.  The 
government  inspection  had  made  a  change  in 
the  general  conviction,  and  Saint  Tikhon  could 
no  longer  be  relied  upon  to  fill  church  coffers; 
for  he  was  made  of  cardboard  with  a  few  small 
Iwnes.  Saints  Vasili  and  Constantin  consisted 
of  bones,  cotton,  coal,  splinters  and  other  non- 
decomposable  substances. 

The  revelations  have  fiom  the  priest.*;'  view- 
iwint  had  a  most  unfortunate  effect  upon  the 
people.  One  peasant  says :  "When  tho  relies 
were  opened  and  the  dece[)tion  revt'aled,  all  the 
faith  liyhad  vanished  and  gave  way  to  a  sense 
of  disgust  and  contempt  for  this  brawn  decep- 
tion". 

For  many  centuries  the  faithful  Russian  peo- 
ple, in  innocence  of  the  fact  that  they  were 
dupes  of  a Wlie^iing  priestcraft,  made  pilgrim- 
ages to  the  famous  monasteries,  viewed  the  non- 
decomposable  bodies,  and  gave  contributions 
which  wore  the  largest  source  of  income  of  the 
Russian  church.  This  stream  has  practically 
dried  up. 


Wry  -iikcly  some  of  the  lower  priost-s  of  the 
(irwk  Churcii  were  not  a  party  to  this  infaiuous 
(leeeption;  and  one  of  them  e.xpressed  hluiself 
strongly  iu  a  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Olonetz  and 
Petrozavodsk:  ''The  relics  of  Alexander  Svir- 
sky,  which  were  disclosed  to  be  a  plain  figure 
of  wax,  showed  the  brasphemous  exploitation  of 
the  common  people  I)yagroup  of  selfish  persons. 
You,  the  high  priests,  could  not  be  ignorant  Of 
this;  but  you  carefully  hid  it  from  us,  the  Com- 
mon priests,  and  even  more  so  from  the  people. 
You  allowed  the  ^^■orship  of  idols  in  place  of 
saints,  encouraging,  it  by  your  own  examples 
and  preaching.  You  purposely  darkened  the 
eyes  and  the  minds  of  the  people,  together  with 
the  aninitiated  monks,  who  through  their  ignor- 
ance deceived  trusting  Russia.  This  flock  of 
your  servants,  which  Rer\"ed  as  milkers  of  the 
people  for  those  who  knew  the  truth,  are  now 
placed  in  the  position  of  a  blind  man  who  swi- 
dcnly  had  his  sight  restored  by  a  stroke  of  the 
sun.  "W'oe  to  yon,  when  the  enlightened  people 
rise  and  move  on  you  in  terrific  aTjger,  demand- 
ing an  answer  and  an  account,  which  you  will 
be  unable  to  give!" 

MiUcing  and  duping  the  people  is  no  new 
occupation  for  priestcraft;  for  it  was  the  regu- 
lar thing  by  an  apo.state  body  of  eoclesiasties 
in  Bible  timee.  Goid  ."said  then :  '1  have  not  sent 
these  prophets  [IsraeFs  false  preachers],  yet 
they  ran ;  I  have  not  .spoken  to  them,  yet  they 
prophesiwl  [prenehefP  I  have  heard  what  the 
[falsel  prophets  .said,  that  prophesy  [preach] 
lies  in  my  name.  Therefore,  behold,  I  am  against 
the  [false]  prophets,  saith  the  Lord.  Therefore, 
behold,  1,  even  I.  will  utterly  forget  you,  and  I 
will  forsake  yon,  and  ca.st  you  out  of  my  pres»- 
ence.  And  I  ^^■^ll  bring  an  everlasting  reproach 
upon  von,  and  a  perpetual  shame,  which  shall 
not  be'  forgotten."— Jer.  23 ;  21,  22,  30,  39,  40. 


Th«  Day 

A.  tlm*  th«>rp  was  the  lizht  nf  Truth  bnrned  dim. 

And  waverinj  .Tu^rice's  balunc*  hung  awry, 
And  Commnn-I'.iihtsi  tlie  f<\ii'f-  «(  nii-'ht  fl!<1  sklra  : 

But  now:  the  dnwti  of  Dny  lights  up  tlie  sky. 

Edicts  (if  tyrants.  !il:ii-nis,  no  l<)ti;.vr  sTirmnl. 

Tl*  dolbir*  stamp  no  lonirpr  rniii'ks-  a  mMti. 
And  long-crushe<l  Truth  uplift.-  lier  lovely  li^id ; 

BombHstic  Error's  povTer  to  iTusli  is  stioii  to  end. 

A  broad  Equnllty  this  Djiy  doth  hrlns. 

And  P»:ice  li«r  blpssinpj  spreitds  with  luvlsh  hand 
As  Rlgbt  and  Tmth  outspread  tl)elr  shlniiis  wines 

19  circumscribe  li  blest  sihI  linppy  bind. 

Br  W.  R.  Hogaboorm 
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Heart,  Mind,  Soul,  Strength 

JESUS,  the  great  teacher,  ratified  the  current 
epitome  of  the  Godward  side  of  the  law  to 
Israel  which  said:  "Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord 
thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  aU  thy 
mind,  and  with  all  thy  so^l^,  and  with  aU  thy 
strength".  Evidently  He  meant  to  convey"  the 
thoaght  that  love  for  and  worship  of  Jehovah 
should  not  be  one-sided,  hut  all-sided — that  it 
should  engross  to  the  fullest  capacity  every 
power  of  mind  and  body. 

The  Tiearf  evidently  includes  the  sentiments 
and  emotions — love  as  it  finds  utterance  in  the 
human  life.  Sentiment  is  feeling,  a  perception 
of  personal  weal  or  woe;  while  emotion  is  the 
effect  produced  on  the  nervous  system  by  strong 
sentiment.  Sentiment  is  the  river  flow,  now 
placid  and  deep,  now^  shallow  and  noisy ;  emotion 
is  the  dammed-back  water  head,  used  here,  per- 
haps, to  drive  something  useful,  there  merely 
to  flow  over  the  dam  or  to  tear  it  from  its 
moorings. 

The  "mind'  would  seem  to  have  reference  to 
the  reflective  powers,  the  judgment,  the  capacity 
for  decision  on  right  and  wrong,  to  measurable 


SeNTfM£Nr     JUDGA1£NT         PCKEPTtOM      OBGANISfi 


ability  to  introduce  equity  by  such  decision.  The 
judgment  is  good  or  bad,  helpful  or  harmful, 
in  pH^ortion  as  it  is  alisjried  r.  'th  justice,  the 
divine  atid  perfect  standard,  v.-ithout  acquaint- 
anceship with  which  no  mind  can  glorify  God 
or  enjoy  ITira  forever. 

The  'soul'  is  another  way  of  referring  to  the 
sentient  ^owe^-s  or  the  pereeption.s,  the  moral 
perceptions  in  particular.  Perception  in  general 
is  the  conscious  reference  of  a  sensation  to  the 
cause  which  produced  it;  it  is  ^\^sdom,  discern- 
znent  of  right  and  wrong  in  their  relationship 
to  happiness  and  nnhapplness. 


Strength  depends  not  so  much  on  either  mus- 
cular energy  or  nervous  force  alone  as'  on  a 
proper  balance  between  the  two.  But  at  all 
events  'strength'  refers  to  the  organism,  the 
means  or  agency  at  our  disposal  for  carrying^ 
out  what  the  heart  prompts,  the  soul  perceives, 
or  the  mind  directs.  In  fact,  neither  sentimenlv 
judgment,  nor  perception  can.fimction  without 
the  cooperation  of  organism. 

The  greater  the  balance  existing  between 
these  fouf~powers  the  greater  the  individual's 
capacity  to  love  God,  because  he  wiU  have  more 
in  coEomon  with  God.  The  priceless  "power  to 
restore  lost  balances,  or  to  reinstate  a  tempo- 
rarily disturbed  balance,  we  call  hwmor  —  or 
ability  to  see  one's  self  in  proper  perspective 
and  to  realize  one's  actual,  not  imagined,  rela- 
tionship to  other  persons  and  things.  No  im- 
perfect creature  can  attain  a  perfect  balance 
without  divine  aid ;  and  even  then  not  while  he 
remains  imperfect 

The  Sidereal  Heavens :    By  0.  p.  Bridget 

DAVID  trufy  said;  "The  heavens  declare  the 
glory  of  God,  and  the  firmament  showeth 
his  handiwork".  There  is  no  better  manifesta- 
tion of  this  than  in  the  study  of  the  sidereal  or 
starry  heavens.  As  we  contemplate  the  great 
distances  which  ser*r»te  us  from  some  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  we  perceive  how  small  we  are; 
and  we  exclaim,  "What  is  man  that  thou  art 
mindful  of  him  T" 

The  most  intense  light  we  know  of  comes,  of 
course,  from  the  bright  orb  which  rules'  the  day. 
The  sun  pours  his  unrivaled  beams  around  us 
in  all  directions  with  prodigal  abundance,  not- 
withstanding his  remoteness  of  93,000,000  miles. 

Light  travels  at  the  amazing  speed  of  186,000 
miles  a.  second.  A  ray  of  light  could  make  almost 
eight  complete  circuits  of  the  earth  between  two 
successive  ticks  of  the  clock.  It  takes  a  little 
over  eight  minutes  for  a  ray  of  light  to  travel 
from  the  sun  to  the  earth.  While  we  think  of 
93,000,000  miles  as  a  very  great  distance,  yet 
when  we  compare  this  with  some  of  the  other 
suns  we  see,  it  is  insignificant. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  beautiful  star 
known  as  Vega,  (Vega  is  the  brightest  star  in 
the  Lyre)  is  so  far  from  us  that  it  takes  a  ray  of 
light  eighteen  years  to  reach  ns  from  thence. 
And  knowing  that  this  light  has  ^en  travelling 
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iill  the  time  at  the  rate  of  186,000  miles  every 
second  of  the  time,  we  figore  that  the  distance 
is  almost  inconceiTable.  Vega  could  have  been 
annihilated  seventeen  years  ago,  and  yet  we 
would  receive  light  from  it  for  another  year. 

But  Vega  is  near  to  us  compared  with  other 
sTins.  Astronomers  tell  xis  of  stars  that  are  one 
thousand  times  farther  away  from  us  than  is 
Vega.  That  is,  tonight  we  may  receive  from  a 
star  light  which  has  been  travelling  18,000  years. 
Imagine  a  ray  of  light  leaving  this  heavenly 
body  12,000  years  before  Adam  was  created, 
and  just  getting  here.  Our  minds  cannot  grasp 
such  nmnhers  as  are  thus  revealed.  Neither  can 
oar  minds  grasp  the  distance  which  is  between 
us  and  these  bodies. 

Now  think  of  what  God  has  said.  "As  the 
heavens  are  higher  than  the  earth,  so  are  my 
ways  higher  than  your  ways ;  and  my  thoughts 
than  yoni'  thoughts."  There  are  some  wise  (t) 
men  who  tell  us  that  they  know  more  than  the 
Bible,  men  who  are  seeking  to  disprove  the  ex- 
istence of  God.  God  says  that  His  thoughts  are 
as  far  above  theirs  as  the  heavens  are  higher 
than  the  earth.  Evolutionists  and  higher  critics 
find  their  true  measure  in  this  comparison. 

The  east  is  as  far  from  the  west  as  the  heavens 
are  higher  than  the  earth.  Now  note  how  far 
God  removes  sin  from  His  people.  "As  far  as 
the  east  is  from  the  west,  so  far  hath  he  removed 
our  transgressions  from  us."  Is  it  not  glorious 
to  know  this,  toot 

Because  our  minds  are  imperfect  through  the 
Adaraic  fall  we  are  not  able  to  see  these  things 
perfectly.  "We  see  through  a  glass  darkly."  In 
the  Golden  Age  man  shall  see  these  things  per- 
fectly ;  for  "the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God 
shall  cover  the  earth  as  the  waters  cover  the 
mighty  deep". 


Three  Thousand  a  Month  for  a  Teacher 

THREE  thousand  rubles  a  month  is  not  an 
attractive  enough  offer  to  secure  teachers 
from  Odessa  for  the  Hebrew  schools  of  Bessar- 
abia, according  to  a  repoJrt  on  Hebrew  education 
in  Bessarabia  received  by  the  Zionist  Organizar- 
tion  of  America. 

Revival  of  Hebrew  learning  in  Bessarabia, 
due  to  the  rapid  development  of  Zionism,  has 
produced  an  acute  shortage  of  teachers  for 
Hebrew  schools,  the  report  states.  With  no 
chance  of  securing  additional  teachers  in  Bes- 
sarabia, efforts  were  made  to  induce  teachers  to 
come  from  Odessa  at  the  heretofore  unheard  of 
figure  of  3,000  rubles  monthly.  But  the  offer 
went  begging;  for  the  increased  interest  in 
Hebrew  education  in  South  Bussia  has  produced 
a  similar  shortage  there. 

Thousands  of  Bes.sarahian  Jews,  it  is  re- 
ported, are  studying  Hebrew,  preparing  to 
emigrate  to  Palestine.  This  has  resulted  in  the 
establishment  of  many  additional  Jewish  schools 
and  libraries  in  sjute  of  Roumanian  govern- 
mental restrictions  against  them. 

Recent  Jewish  educational  accomplishments 
in  Bessarabia  include  the  establishment  of  a- 
popular  Hebrew  TJniversity  at  Kishineff,  even- 
ing classes  and  elementary  st^ools  in  each  of 
the  35  Bessarahian  towns,  and  kindergartens, 
secondary  schools  and  special  txaiimng  courses 
for  teachers  in  the  principal  cities. 

All  the  work  of  the  schools,  from  kindergar- 
tens to  university,  is  conducted  in  Hebrew.  The 
rapid  growth  of  Je'wish  education  in  Bessar-; 
abia  in  the  short  period  since  the  close  of  the 
war  is  considered  remarkable,  hecause  of  the  - 
severe  b'mitations  placed  upon  all  Jewish 
.<rchools  by  the  Eoumanian  government. 


JUBILEE 


^List«i  to  the  Voice  celestial 

-  Ye  whose  eyes  with  weeping  fall ; 
Qod  reveals  His  srarinus  parixjse 
To  the  soni  in  sorrow's  vale. 
There  sliall  be  no  hopeless  sartoess 

In  the  new  enrth's  golden  years. 
Blessed  yenrs  replete  with  shulness; 

G<xl  ^uUl  wii*  away  all  rears. 

Krery  tohih  .-shnll  be  ileserteil. 

fnirps  of  juhilee  .shall  ring. 
Ruthless  srmve,  whei'e  i.-^  thy  trintnph? 

Cruel  death,  where  is  thy  sting? 
PlnK  the  lile-it  em:incip:irii«i. 

Every  creature  th«t  liath  hreruh : 
Lite  slnll  qoleken  all  crentina : 
'  Tliere  shall  tbenceforth  be  uo  death. 


ECHOES 

No  more  whlowedJietirts  r^pininff. 

No  more  hungry,  homeless  souls, 
Wheo  the  earth  shall  bloom  as  Eden 

.\ii(l  tlie  ri-inctt  of  Pejice  controls. 
Wlien  the  ran.<kjnied  hosts  are  singing, 

Not  an  echo  of  despair 
In  nis  vast  domiuion  ringlns; 

Theiv  xhall  be  no  sorrow  tliere. 

With  the  liring  waters  flowing, 

-Vnd  Ilis  saving  health  made  known. 
Every  cheek  with  beauty  glowing. 

Even-  friend  of  evil  flown : 
God  will  scatter  leaves  of, healing 

For  each  loyal  heart  and  brain. 
And  His  matdiless  lore  revealing; 

There  shall  thenceforth  be  no  pain. 

Bv  O.  M.  BOH 
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Advanced  Studies  in  the  Divine  Plan  of  the  Ages    (« 


May  b«  rasd  coonactoilly. 


The  popularity  of  the  Juvcnil£  Bible  Studies,  among  our  numerous  subscribers,  has  led 
us  CO  believe  Advanced  Studies  tor  the  adults  would  also  be  appreciated. —  Editors 


58.  How  did  Moses  txample  in  conductinfj  the  ijov- 
emment  tend  to  cultivate  in  the  people  the  spirit  of 
liberty? 

Thus  it  appears  tliat  this  distinguished  law- 
giver, so  far  from  seeking  to  perpetuate  or 
increase  his  own  power  by  placing  the  govem- 
-inent  of  the  people  under  the  control  of  his 
direct  relatives,  of  the  priestly  tribe,  to  use 
their  religious  authority  fo  fetter  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  people,  on  the  contrary 
iotroduced  to  the  people  a  form  of  government 
calculated  to  cultivate  the  spirit  of  liberty.  The 
liistories  of  other  nations  and  rulers  show  no 
parallel  to  this.  In  every  case  the  ruler  has 
sought  his  own  aggrandizement  and  greater 
power.  Even  in  instances  where  such  have 
aided  in  establishing  republics,  it  has  appeared 
from  subsequent  events  that  they  did  it  through 
policy,  to  obtain  favor  with  the  people,  and  to 
perpetuate  their  o^vn  power. 

Circumstanced  as  Moses  was,  any  ambitious 
man,  governed  by  policy  and  attempting  to 
perpetuate  a  fraud  upon  the  people,  would 
liave  worked  for  greater  centralization  of  jiower 
in  himself  and  his  family;  especially  as  this 
'Would  have  seemed  an  easy  task  "from  the 
religious  authority  being  already  in  that  tribe, 
and  from  the  claim  of  this  nation  to  be  governed 
by  God,  from  the  Tabernacle.  Nor  is  it  suppos- 
able  that  a  man  capable  of  forming  .«uch  laws, 
and  of  ruling  such  people,  would  be  so  dull  of 
comprehension  as  not  to  see  what  the  tendpncy 
of  his  course  would  be.  So  completely  was  the 
government  of  the  people  put  into  their  own 
hands,  that  though  it  was  stipulated  that  the 
weightier  cases  which  those  governors  could 
not^cide  were  to  be  brought  unto  "Moses,  yet 
they  themselves  were  the  judges  as  to  ^vhat 
cases  ■went  before  ^Moses — "The  cause  which  is 
too  hard  for  you,  bring  it  luito  me.  and  T  will 
hear  it". — Deiiteronomy  1 :17. 

59.  G^'tV  a  )ioncixe  definition  of  Israel'a  /joremment. 
How  hnif-^id  if  Jnst,  and  under  vhat  cnndlfinn^  n-ns  it 
changed  to  a  Vingdnm? 

Thus  seen,  Israel  was  a  republic  whose  officers 
acted  under  a  divine  commission.  And  to  the  con- 
fnsion  of  those  who  ignorantly  claim  that  the  Bi- 


ble sanctions  an  established  empire  mle  over  the 
people,  instead  of  "a  government  of  the  people 
by  the  people",  be  it  noted  that  this  republican 
form  of  civil  government  continued  for  over 
four  hundred  years.   And  it  was  then  changed 
for  that  of  a  kingdom  at  the  request  of  "the  ' 
Elders",  without  the  Lord's  approval,  who  said 
to  Samuel,  then  acting  as  a  sort  of  informal 
president,  "Hearken  unto  the  voice  of  the  people . 
in  aU  that  they  shall  say  unto  thee,  for  they- 
have  not  rejected  thee,  but  they  have  rejected 
me,  that  I  should  not  reign  over  than". 

At  Gfod's  instance  Samuel  explained  to  the 
people  how  their  rights  and  liberties  -woold  be  * 
disregarded,  and  how  they  would  become 
servants  by  such  a  change;  yet  they  had  become 
infatuated  with  the  popular  idea,  Qlustrated  all 
around  them  in  other  nations.  (1  Samnel  8 :6.22) . 
In  considering  this  account  of  their  desire  tor  a 
king,  who  is  not  impressed  with  the  thought 
that  Moses  could  have  firmly  established  himself 
at  the  head  of  a  great  empire  without  difficulty? 

60.  Explain  the  custom  of  the  tribdl  divitiott  in  larael. 

'While  Israel  as  a  whole  constituted  one 
nation,  yet  the  tribal  division  was  ever  recog- 
nized after  Jacob's  death.  Each  family,  or  tribe, 
by  common  consent,  elected  or  recognized 
certain  members  as  its  representatives,  or 
chiefs.  This  custom  was  continued  even  through 
their  long  slavery  in  Egypt.  These  were  called 
chiefs  or  elders,  and  it  was  to  these  that  Moses 
delivered  the  honor  and  power  of  civil  govern- 
ment; whereas,  had  he  desired  to  centralrae 
power  in  himself  and  his  own  family,  these 
would  have  been  the  last  men  to  honor  with 
power  and  office. 

61)  What  -were  the  instructions  given  to  the  civil 
rulers  under  this  government f 

The  instructions  given  those  appointed  to  civil 
rulership  as  from  God  are  a  model  of  simplicity 
and  purity.  Closes  declared  to  the  people,  in  the 
hearing  of  these  judges ;  "T  charged  your  judges 
at  that  time,  saying,  Hear  the  causes  between  - 
your  brethren,  and  judge  righteously  between 
every  man  and  his  brother,  and  the  stranger 
[foreigner]  that  is  with  him.  Ye  shall  not 
respect  persons  in  judgment;  but  ye  shall  hear 
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the  small  as  well  as  the  great;  ye  shall  not  be 
afraid  of  the  face  of  man,  for  the  jadgnient  is 
God's;  and  the  cause  that  is  too  hard  for  yon, 
bring  tinto  me,  and  I  inll  hear  it"  (Deuterono- 
my 1:16,  IT)  Snch  hard  cases  were,  after  Hoses' 
death,  brought  directly  to  the  Lord  through  the 
Hig^  Pri^t,  the  jmsirer  being  Yes  or  Ko,  by 
the  TJrim  and  ThmimuBi. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  -what  diall  -vt  say  of 
the  theory  whidii  suggests  that  liese  books  were 
written  by  knavish  priest's  to  secure  to  them- 
selves influence  and  power  over  the  people  T 
Would  such  men  for  such  a  purpose  forge 
records  destructive  to  the  very  aims  they  sought 
to  advance — ^records  which  prove  condnsivdy 
that  the  great  Chief  of  Israd,  and  one  of  their 
own  tribe,  at  the  instance  of  Qod^  cut  off  the 
priesthood-  from  dvfl  power  by  placing'  that 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  peo^T  Does  any 
one  consider  such  a  condnsion  reasonable? 

THB  lAWS  VeKJ?   a    MAKVBrX)C8   AJ£BA2TGEMEST   OT 
WI^>0M  ASD  JUSTICE 
(62)  Did  the  lavs  of  3loses  favor  the  rick  to  the  Hs- 
advmfage  of  tt#  poorf   What  vjas  the  provision  of  fhe 
jvhUee  ytarf 

Again,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  laws  of 
the  most  advanced  civilization,  in  ling  twentieth 
.  eentnry,  do  not  more  carefully  provide  that  rich 
and  poor  shall  stand  on  a  eommon  levd  in 
■oeonntabiHty  before  the  civil  law.  Absohitely 
no  distinction  was  made  by  Moses'  law.  And 
as  for  the  jsretection  of  the  people  from  the 
dangers  incident  to  some  becoming  very  poor 
and  others  eicesavely  wealthy  and  powerful,  no 
other  national  law  has  ever  been  enacted  which 
po  carefully  guarded  this  point.  Moses'  law 
provided  for  a  restitution  every  fiftieth  y^ar— 
their  jubilee.  *This  law,  by  preventing  the  abso- 
lute jdienation  of  property,  thereby  prevented 
its  accumulation  in  the  hands  of  a  few.  (Leviti- 
cus 25 :9,  13-23,  27-30)  In  fact,  they  were  tau^t 
to  consider  themselves  brethren,  and  to  act 
aecOK^iiigiy  >  to  assist  each  other  without  com- 
pensation, and  to  take  no  usury  of  one  another. 
—Sec  Exodus  22 :25 ;  Leviticus  25  -^Q,  37 :  Xum- 
bers  26:52-56. 

(63)  What  safeguards  were  provided  to  prevent 
tamper ing^wiih.  the  rights  of  the  peopJtf  AnA  vrhat 
tf^as  the  duty  of  the  priests  touards  the  poor  and 
unlearned  f^ 

All  the  laws  were  made  public,  thus  prevent- 
ing designing  men  from  suoeepsfnlly  tampering 
with  the  rights  of  the  people.    The  laws  were 


exposejl  in  such  a  manner  that  any  who  ehoMT 
might  copy  them;  and,  in  order  that  the  poorest 
and  most  unlearned  might  not  be  ignorant  of 
them,  it  was  made  the  duty  of  the  priests  to 
read   them  to  the   people  at  their  septennial 
festivals  (Deuteronomy  31:10-13)  Isitreason-- 
able  to  suppose  that  soeh  laws  and  arrange- 
ments were  designed  by  bad  men,  or  by  mm . 
scheming  to  defraud  the  people  of  their  liberties 
and  happiness?  Such  an  assumption  would  be 
mireasonable. 

(64)   What  providion  for  tk*  rights  of  foreigners  and 
enemies  was  made  hg  th*  Mosaic  law  t 
In  its  regard  for  the  rights  and  interests  of 
.  foreigners,  and  of  enemies,  the  Mosaic  .law  was 
thirty-two  centuries  ahead  of  its  times  —  if 
indeed  the  laws  of  the  most  cdvilixed  of  today 
equal  it  in  fairness  and  benevolence.  We  read : 
"Ye  shall  have  one  manner  of  law  as  well  for 
the  stranger  [forei^^nerj  as  for  one  of  your  own 
country ;  for  I  am  ihelLord  your  God."  Exodss  . 
12:49;  Leviticus  24 -Ja 

"And  if  a  stranger  sojourn  with  thee  in  yoar 
land,  ye  ^all  not  vex  him;  but  the  stranger  that 
dwelleth  with  yoa  shall  be  imto  yda  as  one  bom 
among  you ;  and  thou  shalt  love  him  as  thyself 
for  jw  were  strangers  in  the  land  of  Egypt" — 
Leviticus  19:33,  34. 

"If  thou  meet  thine  enemy's  ox  or  his  ass 
^oing  astray  thou  shalt  sorely  bring  it  ba«k  to 
him  again.  U  thou  see  the  ass  of  him  that  hatetk 
tTiee  lying  onder  his  burden,  wonldst  thou  eease 
to  leave  thy  business  and  help  hlmf  Thou  shalt 
surely  leave  it,  to  join  with  [assist]  him." — 
Exodus  23:4,  6,  mar^n. 

( 65)  Were  even  the  dumb  animals  netjlected  hy  ih* 
laws  of  Mosesf 

Even  the  dumb  animals  were  not  forgotten. 
Cruelty  to  these  as  well  as  to  humaj^i  beings  was 
prohibited  strictly.  An  ox  must  not  be  muzzled 
while  threshing  the  grain,  for  the  good  reason 
that  any  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  food.  Even  the 
ox  and  the  ass  ntuist  not  plow  together,  because 
fo  unequal  in  strength  and  tread;  it  wonld  be 
cruelty.  Their  rest  was  aL«o  provided  for. — 
Deuteronomy  25:4;  22:10;  Exodus  23:12. 

(fifi)  Da  (tnr/  of  fhr  foregoiag  arraa-gements  mvor  of 
fr^pxt  craft? 

The  priesthood  may  be  claimed  by  some  to 
have  been  a  selfish  institution,  because  the  tribe 
of  Levites  wai!  supported  by  the  annual  tenth, 
or  titlw,  of  the  individual  produce  of  their  breth- 
ren of  the  other  tribes.   This  fact,  stated  thus, 
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is  an  unfair  prosentation  too  common  to  skep- 
tics who,  possibly  ignorantly,  thereby  misrepre- 
sent one  of  the  most  remarkable  evidences  of 
God's  part  in  the  organization  of  that  system; 
and  that  it  was  not  the  work  of  a  selfish  and 
scheming  priesthood.  Indeed,  it  is  not  infre- 
qaently  misrepresented  by  a  modem  priesthood, 
which  urges  a  similar  system  now,  using  that 
as  a  precedent,  without  mentioning  the  condition 
of  things  upon  which  it  was  founded,  or  its 
method  of  pa>nnent. 

(67)  Was  the  position  of  the  piiesthood  a  specially 
favored  one  in  Inraelf  Raw  were  the  Levifea  supported  f 

It  wai?,  in  fact,  founded  upon  the  strictest 
equity.  AVhen  Israel  came  into  possession  of 
the  land  of  Canaan,  the  T-evites  certainly  had 
as  much  right  to  a  share  of  the  land  as  the 
other  tribes.  Yet,  by  God's  express  conmiand, 
they  got  none  of  it,  except  certain  cities  or 
ullages  for  their  residence,  scatterwl  among 
the  various  tribes,  whom  they  vere  to  serve 
in  religious  tilings.  N'ine  times  is  this  prohibi- 
tion given,  before  the  division  of  the  land. 
Instearl  of  the  land,  some  equivalent  should 
surely  be  provided  them,  and  the  tithe  was 
therefore  thi.s  reasonable  and  jnst  provision. 
Kor  is  this  all.  The  tithe,  thongh,  as  we  have 
seen,  a  just  debt,  was  not  enforced  as  a  tax,  bat 
•was  to  be  paid  as  a  voluntary  contribution.  And 
no  threat  bound  them  to  make  those  contri- 
butions; all  depended  upon  their  rrvnscientions- 
ness.  The  only  exhortations  to  th*?  people  on 
the  subject  are  as  follows: — 

"Take  heed  to  thyself  that  thou  forsake  not 
the  T,evitp  a?  long  as  thou  livest  upon  the  earth." 
".\nd  the  Lcvite  that  is  within  thy  jrates,  thou 
shalt  not  foi-?=ake  him;  for  lie  hath  no  part  nor 
inheritance  with  thee"  [in  the  land]. — Deuter- 
onomy 12:19;  14:27. 

Is  it.  we  at^k,  reasonable  to  su]>pose  that  this 
or(l<M-  of  thine:H  would  have  heen  thus  arranged 
by  selfish  and  ambitious  priests? — an  arrange- 
metrt^*)  disinherit  themselves  and  to  make  them 
dependent  for  support  upon  their  brethren? 
Does  not  n'asoii  teach  us  to  the  contrary' 

(Hi^)  Wax  fhrrp  niii/  specini  prorision  for  rfrerfttrini] 
thr  piifsthi).',(l ,'  lloir  dnes  this  peciiliniitij  rr.iitra.^t  with 
thr  !nvs  teape^tinq  'ither  rlaf^rs  nf  persons' 

Tn  haltnony  with  tliis,  and  e<-|ually  inexplic- 
able on  any  ntlier  prouuds  tlian  those  claimed — 
flint  Criu]  is  the  author  of  these  laws — is  the  fact 
that  no  sp«^-ial  provi.sion  was  made  for  honoring 


the  priesthood.  In  notliing  would  impostors  he 
more  careful  than  to  provide  reverence  and 
respect  for  themselves,  and  severest  penalties 
and  curses  upon  those  who  misused  them.  But 
nothing  of  the  kind  appears;  no  special  honor, 
or  revei-ence,  or  immunity  from  violence  or 
insult,  is  provided.  '    ~ 

The  common  law,  which  made  no  distinction 
between  classes,  and  was  no  respecter  of  per- 
sons, was  their  only  protection.  This  is  the 
more  remarkable  because  the  treatment  of  ser- 
vants, and  strangers,  and  the  aged,  was  the 
subject  of  special  legislation.  For  instanee, 
■'Thou  shalt  not  vex  nor  oppress  a  str(tnger,  or 
widow,  or  fatlierless  child;  for  if  they  cry  at  all 
unto  me  [to  (rodl  I  will  surely  hear  their  crry 
and  my  wrath  shall  wax  hot,  and  I  will  kill  ron 
T\ith  the  sword,  and  your  wives  shall  be  widows 
and  your  children  fatherless.  (Exodus  22:21-24: 
23:9:  Leviticus  19:33,34")  -Thou  shalt  not 
oppress  an  hired  sen-tint  that  is  poor  and  nee<ly, 
whether  lie  be  of  thy  brethren,  or  of  strangers 
that  are  in  thy  land,  within  thy  gates.  At  his 
day  thou  shalt  give  him  his  hire,  neither  phall. 
the  sun  go  down  upon  it,  for  he  is  poor,  and 
setteth  his  heart  upon  it,  lest  he  cry  agaiitst 
thee  unto  the  Lord  and  it  be  sin  unto  thee." 
(Lovitieus  19:13:  Deuteronomy  24:14,  15;  Ex- 
odus 21:26.  27)  "Thou  shalt  rise  up  before"  the  , 
hoary  head  and  honor  the  faee  of  the  old  man-* 
(Leviticus  19:32,  14)  AH  this,  yet  nothing 
special  for  priests,  or  Levites,  or  their  tithef>. 

(69)  Whttt  can  he  said  of  this  sanitary  arrangements 
nf  the  Moaaie  lav?? 

The  sanitary  arrangements  of  the  law-,  so 
needful  to  a  poor  and  long-oppressed  people, 
together  vdih  the  arrangements  and  limitations 
respecting  clean  and  unclean  animals  which 
might  or  might  not  be  eaten,  are  remarkable, 
ami  would,  with  other  features,  be  of  interest  if 
space  permitted  their  examination,  as  showing 
that  law  to  have  been  abreast  with,  if  not  in 
advance  of,  the  latest  conclusions  of  me<lical 
science  on  the  subject.  The  law  of  Moses  ha<l 
also  a  typical  character,  which  we  must  leave  for 
future  consideration ;  but  even  our  hasty  glance 
lias  tumishe<l  overwhelming  evidence  that  this 
law,  which  constitutes  the  very  framework  of 
the  entire  system  of  reveale<l  religion,  which  tho 
remainder  of  the  Bible  elaborates,  is  truly  a 
marvelous  display  of  wis<lom  and  justice,  p.«pc- 
eialh-  when  its  date  is  taken  into  consideration. 
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(70)  What  If  ^/if  oitlfj  /■■■a.-'oiinhle  ronclusion  respect- 
inij  Moses'  claim  tn  hurn  reciiiml  fhrse  laws  from  God 
Himself? 

In  the  light  of  reason,  all  uiiirit  a<.bnit  that  the 
law  bears  no  evidence  of  being  the  work  of 
vricked,  designing  men,  but  that  it  corresponds 
exactly  ^ith  what  nature  teaches  to  be  the  char- 
acter of  God. .  It  gives  evidence  of  His  wisdom, 
justice  and  love.  And  further,  the  evidently. 
pious  and  noble  lawgiver,  Moses,  denies  that  the 
laws  were  his  own,  and  attributes  them  to  God. 
—Exodus  24 :  12 ;  Deuteronomy  9:9-11:  Exodus 
26:30:  Leviticus  1 : 1. 

In  view  of  his  general  character,  and  his  com- 
mands to  the  people  not  to  bear  false  witness, 
and  to  avoid  hypocrky  and  lying,  is  it  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  such  a  man  bore  false 
witness  and  palmed  off  his  own  views  and  laws 
for  those  of  Godf  It  should  be  remembered  also 
that  we  are  examining  the  present  copies  of  the 
Bible,  and  that  therefore  the  integrity  for  which 
it  is  so  marked  applies  equally  to  the  successors 
of  Moses ;  for  though  bad  men  were  among  those 
successors,  who  did  seek  their  own  and  not  the 
people's  good,  it  is  evident  that  they  did  not 
tamper  with  the  Sacred  Writings,  which  are 
pure  to  this  day. 

THE   PROPHETS  OP  TBffi  BIBLE 

(71)  Were  the  propheia  of  the  Bible  from  the  prUailt/ 
daist  What  teas  the  burden  of  their  messages  f  And 
what  does  the  term  pbophei  signify? 

Glance  now  at  the  general  character  ot  the 
prophets  of  the  Bible  and  their  testimonies.  A 
rather  remarkable  fact  is  that  the  prophets, 
with  few  exceptions,  were  not  of  the  priestly 
class;  and  that  in  their  day  their  prophecies 
were  generally  repugnant  to  the  degenerating 
and  time-serving  priesthood,  as  well  as  to  the 
idolatrously  incliiied  people.  The  burden  of 
their  messages  from  God  to  the  people  was  gen- 
erally reproof  for  sin,  coupled  with  warnings  of 
coiping  punishments,  intert\nned  \vith  which  we 
find^^ccasional  promises  of  future  blessings, 
after  they  should  be  cleansed  from  sin  and 
should  return  to  favor  with  the  Lord.  Their 
experiences,  for  the  most  part,  were  far  from 
enviable;  they  were  prenej-ally  reviled,  many  of 
them  being  hnprisoned  and  put  to  violent  deaths. 
(See  1  Mngs  18:4,  10,  17,  18:  19:  10;*Jeremiah 
38:  6;  Hebrews  11:32-38)  Tn  some  instances 
it  was  years  after  their  death  before  their  true 
character  as  God's  prophets  was  recognized.  But 


we  speak  thus  of  the  prophetic  writers  wlicse" 
utterances  claim  to  be  the  direct  inspiration  of 
Jehovali. 

It  is  well  in  this  connection  that  we  should  re- 
member that  in  the  giving  of  the  law  to  Israel 
there  was  no  priestly  intervention ;  it  was  given 
by  God  to  the  people  by  the  hand  of  Moses. 
(Exodus  19 :  17  -  25 ;  Deuteronomy  5:1-5)  And^" 
furthermore,  it  was  made  the  duty  of  every  man, 
seeing  a  violation  of  the  law,  to  reprove  tfie 
sinner.  (Leviticus  19:17)  Thus  all  had  the 
authority  to  teach  and  reprove ;  but  since,  as  in 
our  own  day,  the  majority  were  absorbed  in  the 
cares  of  business,  and  became  indifferent  and 
irreligious,  the  few  comparatively  fulfilled  this 
requirement  by  reproving  sin  and  exhorting  to 
godliness;  and  these  preachers  are  termed 
"prophets"  in  both  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments. The  term  prophet,  as  generally  used, 
signifies  puilic  expounder,  and  the  poblic 
teachers  of  idolatry  were  also  so  called;  for  ' 
instance,  "the  prophets  of  Baal",  etc. — See  1 
Corinthians  14 : 1  -  6 ;  2  Peter  2:1;  Matthew  7:  . 
15;  14:5;  Nehemiah  6:7;  1  Kings  18:40:  Titos 
1:12. 

Prophesying,  in  the"  ordinary  sense  of  teach- 
ing, afterward  became  popular  with  a  certain 
class,  and  degenerated  into  Phariseeism^ — teach- 
ing, instead  of  God's  commandments,  the 
traditions  of  the  ancients,  thereby  opposing  the 
truth  and  becoming  false  prophets,  or  false  ^ 
teachers. — JEatthew  15 :  2  -  9. 

(72)  What  were  the  characteristics  of  the  clasi  of 
prophets  specially  commisioned  hy  the  Lord? 

Out  of  the  large  class  called  prophets,  Jehovah 
at  various  times  made  choice  of  some  whom  He 
specially  conmiissioned  to  deliver  messages, 
relating  sometimes  to  things  then  at  hand,  at 
other  times  to  future  events.  It  is  to  the  ^v^itings 
of  this  class,  who  spoke  and  wrote  as  they  were 
moved  by  the  holy  spirit,  that  we  are  now  giving 
attention.  They  might  with  propriety  be  desig- 
nated divinely  commissioned  prophets  or  seers. 

When  it  is  rememliered  that  these  prophets 
were  mainly  la>^nen.  drawing  no  support  from 
the  tithes  of  the  priestly  tribe;  and  when,  added 
to  this,  is  the  fact  that  they  were  frequently  not 
o!ily  the  reprovers  of  kinirs  and  jud.jes,  but  also 
of  priests  (tliou.irh  they  reproved  not  the  office, 
but  the  personal  sins  of  the  men  who  filled  it),  it 
becomes  evident  that  we  could  not  reasonably 
decide  that  these  prophets  were  parties  to  any 
league  of  priests,  or  others,  to  fabricate  false- 
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Iiood  in  tlie  name  of  God.    Reason,  in  the  light  of 
facts,  contradicts  such  a  suspicion. 

(73)  //  toe  find  a  common  bond  of  union  between  the 
lata  and  the  prophets  and  the  New  Testament  writers, 
■what  must  be  our  conclusion  respecting  their  claims? 

:  If»  then,  we  find  no  reason  to  impeach  the 
motives  of  the  various  writers  of  the  Bible,  but 

;  find  that  the  spirit  of  its  various  parts  is  right- 

;.eoasnes8  and  truth,  let  us  next  proceed  to 
inquire  whether  there  exists  any  link,  or  bond  of 

.  union,  between  the  records  of  Moses,  those  of 
the  ottier  prophets,  and  those  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment writers.  If  we  shall  find  one  common  line 
of  thought  interwoven  throughout  the  law  and 
the  prophets  and  the  New  Testament  writings, 
which  cover  a  period  of  fifteen  hundred  years, 
this,  taken  in  connection  with  the  character  of 
the  writers,  will  be  a  good  reason  for  admitting 
their  claim — that  they  are  divinely  inspired — 
particularly  if  the  theme  common  to  all  of  them 
is  a  gra;nd  and  noble  one,  comporting  well  with 
what  sanctified  common  sense  teaches  regarding 
the  character  and  attributes  of  God. 

THB  SAME  FLAK,  SFIBIT  AKD  PURPOSE  PEItVADES  THE 
ETTrmE  BOOK 

'  "  7<)  Explain  kow  ihis  one  plan,  spirit,  aim  and  pur- 
pose pervades  the  entire  Bible  f 

This  we  do  find.  One  plan,  spirit,  aim  and 
-purpose  pervades  the  entire  Book.  Its  opening 
jMges  record  the  creation  and  fall  of  man ;  its 
closing  pages  tell  of  man's  recovery  from  that 
fall ;  and  its  intervening  pages  show  the  succes- 
sive steps  of  the  plan  of  God  for  the  «e«omplish- 
ment  of  this  purpose. 

'  The  harmony,  yet  contrast,  of  the  first  three 
and  the  last  three  chapters  of  the  Bible  is  strik- 
ing. The  one  describes  the  first  creation,  the 
other  the  renewed  or  restored  creation,  with  sin 
and  its  penal  curse  removed;  the  one  shows 
Satan  and  evil  entering  the  world  to  deceive  and 
destroy,  the  other  shows  his  work  tmdone,  the 
destroyed  ones  restored,  evil  extinguished  and 
Satan  destroyed ;  the  one  shows  the  dominion 
lost  by'Adam,  the  other  shows  it  restored  and 
forever  established  by  Christ,  and  God's  will 
done  in  earth  as  in  heaven;  the  one  shows  sin 
the  producing  cause  of  degradation,  shame  and 
death,  thp  ot^jer  shows  the  reward  of  righteous- 
ness to  b^  glory,  honor  and  life. 

(75)  Is  the  Bible  merely  a  collection  of  moral  pre- 
cr-ifx.  wise  maxims  and  words  of  comfort? 

Though  written  by  many  pens,  at  various 
times,  under  different  circiunstances,  the  Bible 


-is  not  merely  a  ooUeetion  of  moral  precepts,  wise 
maxims  and  words  of  comfort.  It  is  a  reason- 
able, philosophical  and  harmonious  statement 
of  the  causes  of  present  evil  in  the  world,  its 
only  remedy  and  the  final  results  as  seen  by 
divine  wisdom,  which  saw  the  end  of  the  plan 
from  before  its  beginning,  marking  as  well  the- 
pathway  of  God's  people,  and  upholding  and 
strengthening  them  with  exceeding  great  and 
precious  promises  to  be  realized  in  due  time. 

(76)  Eow  is  the  teaching  of  Genesis  respecting  tJu  • 
trial,  condemnation   and  ultimaie   redamptioa  of  Vu 
human  race  elaborated  throughout  thapropketio  writtngs 
of  the  Old  Testament?    Quote  from  memory  vorww 
prophecies  regarding  the  Redeemer^ 

The  teaching  of  Genesis,  that  man  was  tried 
in  a  state  of  original  perfection  in  one  represen- 
tative; that  he  failed,  and  that  the  present  im- 
perfection, sickness  and  death  are  the  results^. 
bnt  that  God  bas^not  forsaken  him,  and  will. 
ultimately  recover  him  through  a  redeemer,  bom 
of, a  woman  (Genesis  3:15),  is  kept  up  and 
elaborated  all  the  way  through.  The  necessity 
of  the  death  of  a  redeemer  as  a  sacrifice  for  sin, 
and  of  his  righteousness  as  a  coverings  for  onr. 
sins,  is  pointed  out  in  the  clothing  of  skins  for 
Adam  and  Eve;  in  the  acceptanee  of  Abers 
offerings;  in  Isaac  on  the  altar;  in  the  death  of 
the  various  saerifiees  by  which  the  patriarchs, 
had  access  to  God,  and  of  those  instituted  under 
the  law  and  perpetuated  throughout  the  Jewish 
age. 

The  prophets,  though  credited  with  under- 
standing but  slightly  the  significance  of  some  of 
their  utteranees  (1  Peter  1:12),  mention  the 
laying  of  the  sins  ux>on  a  person  instead  of  a 
dumb  animal,  and  in  prophetic  vision  they  «ee 
Him  who  is  to  redeem  and  to  deliver  the  race 
led  "as  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter" ;  that  "the  chas- 
tisement of  oxir  peace  was  upon  him";  and  that ' 
"by  his  stripes  we  are  healed".  They  pictured 
Him  as  "despised  and  rejected  of  men,  a  man  of 
sorrows  and  acquainted  with  grief,"  and 
declared  that  "the  Lord  hath  laid  on  him  the 
iniquity  of  us  all".  (Isaiah  53 :  3  -  6)  They  told 
where  this  Deliverer  would  be  bom  (Uicah  5 :2), 
and  when  He  should  die,  assuring  us  that  it 
would  be  "not  for  himself.  (Daniel  9:26) 
They  mention  various  peculiarities  concerning 
Him — that  He  would  be  "righteous",  and  fr«e 
from  "deceit",  "violence",  or  any  just  cause  ol 
death  (Isaiah  53:8,  9,  11);  that  He  would  be 
betrayed  for  thirty  pieces  of  silver  (2jeehariidi 
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11:12);  that  He  would  be  numbered  among 
transgressors  in  His  death  (Isaiah  53:12); 
that  not  a  bone  of  TTiTn  shoold  be-  broken 
(Psahn  34:20;  John  19:36);  and  that  though 
He  should  die  and  be  buried,  His  flesh  would  not 
corrupt,  neither  would  He  remain  in  the  grave. 
—Psahn  16 :  10 ;  Acts  2 :  31. 

(77)  What  leaa    the  work  of    ike  New  Testament 
vriters  as  respect*  the  Plan  of  Redemption? 

The  New  Testament  writers  clear^  and 
forcefully,  yet  simply,  record  the  fulfillment  of 
these  predictions  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and  by 
logical  reasonings  show  that  such  a  rarisom- 
price  as  He  gave  was  needful,  as  already  pre- 
dicted in  the  law  and  prophets,  before  the  sins 
of  the  world  could  be  blotted  out.  (Isaiah  1 :18) 
They  trace  the  entire  plan  in  a  most  logical  and 
forcible  manner,  appealing  neither  to  the  preju- 
dices nor  to  the  passions  of  their  hearers,  but  to 
their  enlightened  reason  alone,  furnishing  some 
of  the  most  remarkably  close  and  cogent  reason- 
ing to  be  found  anywhere  on  any  subject. — See 
.  Bomans  5 :  17  - 19,  and  onward  to  12th  chapter. 

Tma  GEAITDEtrR  AITD  BEEADTH  OF  GOU'S  PLA2T  MEETS 
THB  MOST  EXALTED  CONCEPTTOIT 

(78)  What  vaa  the  double  teaching  -0/  Moaes  in  the 
Jcne  respecting  a  sacrifice  and  a  blessing  to  foUoipf 

Moses,  in  the  law,  pointed  not  alone  to  a  sacri- 
fice, but  also  to  a  blotting  out  of  sins  and  a 
blessing  of  the  people  under  this  Great  Deliv- 
erer, whose  power  and  authority  he  declares 
shall  vastly  exceed  his  own,  though  it  should  be 
"like  unto", it.  (Deuteronomy  18:15,  19)  The 
promised  Deliverer  is  to  bless  not  only  Israel, 
but  through  Israel  "all  the  families  of  the 
earth".  (Genesis  12:3;  18:18;  22:18;  26:4)  And 
notwithstanding  the  prejudices  of  the  Jewish 
people  to  the  contrary,  the  prophets  continue  the 
same  strain,  declaring  that  Messiah  shall  be  also 
"for  a  light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles"  (Isaiah  49: 
6;  Luke  2: 32) ;  that  the  Gentiles  should  come  to 
Him' 4|rom  the  ends  of  the  earth"  (Jeremiah 
16 :  19) ;  that  His  name  "shall  be  great  among 
the  Gentiles"  (Malachi  1:11);  and  that  "the 
glory  of  the  Lord  shall  be  revealed  and  all  flesh 
shall  see  it  together". — Isaiah  40:5.  See  also 
Isaiah  42  M-'?.. 

(79)  Whq^  w<ts  the  claim  of  the  New  Testament 
writers  respecting  their  ability  to  realize  the  fulfillment 
of  the  Old  Testament  propheciesf 

The  New  Testament  writers  claim  a  divine 
anointing  which  enabled  them  to  realize  the  ful- 


fillment of  the  prophecies  concerning  the  sacri- 
fice of  Christ.   They,  though  prejudiced  as  Jews 
to  think  of  every  blessing  as  Umited  to  their  own 
people  (AQts  11 : 1  - 18),  were  enabled  to  see  that    - 
while  their  nation  would  be  blessed,  all  the 
families  of  the  earth  should  be  blessed  also,  with    - 
and  through  th^n.    They  sa-vTalso  that,  before  ,' 
the  blessing  of  either  Israel  or  the  world,  a 
selection  would  be  made  of  a  "little  flock"  from 
both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  who,  being  tried,  would 
be  found  worthy  to  be  made  joint  heirs  of  the 
glory  and  honor  of  the  Great  Deliverer,  and 
sharers  with  Him  of  the  honor  of  blessing  Israel 
and  all  the  nations. — Eomans  8 :  17. 

These  writers  point  out  the  harmony  of  this 
view  with  what  is  written  in  the  law  and  the 
prophets ;  and  the  grandeur  and  breadth  of  the 
plan  they  present  more  than  meets  the  most 
exalted  conception  of  what  it  purports  to  be — 
"Good  tidings  of  great  joy,  wMch  shall  be  unto 
all  people".  -^ 

(set)  What  is  the  gloriova  theme  of  aM  th«  prophsitt 
The  thought  of  Messiah  as  a  ruler  of  not  only 
Israel,  but  also  of  the  world,  suggested  in  the 
books  of  Moses,  is  the  theme  of  all  the  prophets. 
The  thought  of  the  kingdom  was  uppermost  also 
in  the  tezwhings  of  the  apostles;  and  Jesns 
taught  that  we  should  pray,  "Thy  kingdom 
come,"  and  promised  those  a  share  in'  it  who  - 
would  first  suffer  for  the  truQi,  and  thus  prove 
themselves  worthy. 

(81)  How  has  the  hope  of  the  kingdom  affected  the 
faithful  people  of  Oodf 

This  hope  of  the  coming  glorious  kingdom 
gave  all  the  faithful  ones  courage  to  endure 
persecution  and  to  suffer  reproach,  deprivation 
and  loss,  even  unto  death.  And  in  the  grand 
allegorical  prophecy  which  closes  the  New  Tes- 
tament, the  worthy  "Lamb  that  was  slain" 
(Revelation  5:12),  the  worthy  "overcomers" 
whom  He  wiU  make  kings  and  priests  in  His 
kingdom,  and  the  trials  and  obstacles  which 
they  must  overcome  to  be  worthy  to  share  that 
kingdom,  are  all  faithfully  portrayed.  Then  are 
introduced  symbolic  representations  of  the 
blessings  to  accrue  to  the  world  under  that  Mil- 
lennial reign,  when  Satan  shall  be  bound  and 
Adamic  death  and  sorrow  wiped  out,  and  when 
all  the  nations  of  earth  shall  walk  in  the  lig^t  of 
the  heavenly  kingdom — the  new  Jerusalem. 

(82)  What  ts  the  special  doctrine  of  the  Bible  found 
novphere  else,  and  tn  opposition  to  the  theory  of  oQ  iht 
heathen  religionst  — 
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p-  -The  Bible  from  first  to  last  holds  out  a  doc- 
trine found  nowhere  else,  and  in  opposition  to 
the  theories  of  all  the  heathen  religions — that  a 

,  futore  life  for  the  dead  will  come  through  a 
BESxTREECTios'  OF  THE.  DEAD.     All  the  inspired 

.writers  expressed   their  confidence   in   a  Ee- 

,    deemer,  and  one  declares  that  "in  the  morning", 
'when  -God  shall  call  them  from  the  tomb,  and  . 
'they   shall   come   forth,   the   wicked   shall  no 
longer   hold   the   mlership  of  ear<li;  for  "the 

'  uprif^t  shall  have  dominion  over  them,  in  the 
morning".— Psalm  49 :14. 

The  resnrtection  of  the  dead  is  taught  by  th6 
prophets ;  and  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament 
base  their  hopes  of  future  life  and  blessing  upon 
it.  Paul  expresses  it  thus :  "If  there  be  no  resur- 
rection of  the  dead,  then  is  Christ  not  risen ;  and 
'  if  Christ  be  not  risen,  then  is  our  preaching  vain 
and  your  faith  is  also  vain ; .  .  .  then  they  which 
are  fallen  asleep  in  Christ  are  perished.  \  But 

:   iM>w  is  Christ  risen  from  the  dead,  and  become 

:  the  first-fruits  of  them  that  slept ;  .  .  .  for  as  in 
Adam  all  die,  even  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made 
alive."—!  Corinthians  15 :  13  -  22. 

TO  TECROW  OUT  THE  MIBACLKS  WOfLD  DISCREDIT  THE 
-'  .  "      WHOLE 

-   (83)  WkUe  composed  of  many  parti,  a  harmonioiis 

vhtJe,  are  there  any  useless  or  unnecessary  feature*  tn 

r-  the  BUlet  What  would  he  the  rtsuJt  of  eliminating  or 

e'    iRsereditiag  the  vntACUs,  a  popular  .proceeding  at  iht 

.'present  timef  ifenOon  ik*  miraides  of  the  Old  Testa- 

^  ment  referred  to  Sy  our  Lord  and  tkt  itriiera  of  tkt 

Sew  Testament. 

Like  a  watch,  whose  many  wheels  might  at 
first  seem  superfluous,  hot  whose  slowest  moving 
wheels  are  essential,  so  the  Bible,  composed  of 
many  parts,  and  prepared  by  many  pens,  is  one 
complete  and  harmonious  whole.  Not  a  single 
part  is  superfluous,  and  though  .«ome  parts  take 
a  more  active  and  prominent  place  than  others, 
all  are  useful  and  necessary. 

It  is  becoming  popular  among  the  .so-called 
"advanced  thinkers"  and  "great  theologians"  of 
the  pi^ent  day  to  treat  lightly,  or  to  ignore  if 
they  do  flot  deny,  many  of  the  "miraolp."'"  of  the 
Old  Tpptament,  callin.!;  Vaom  "old  \\-ivp.<<'  fablns". 
Of  these  are  the  accounts  of  .Tnnah  and  tho  great 
fif^h,  Noah  and  tho  ark,  Eve  a?i(l  the  pprpont,  the 
.standing  Vtill^of  tlie  snn  at  tho  eommand  of 
Joshua,  an«l  Balaam's  spoaking  a.sp.  Seemingly 
these  wise  iiitii  overlook  the  fact  that  the  Bible 
is  so  interwoven  and  unittd  in  it.s  various  parts 
that  to  tear  from  it  these  miracles,  or  to  dis- 


credit them,  is  to  destroy  or  discredit  the  wholr. 
For  if  the  original  accounts  are  false,  those  uhi» 
repeated  them  were  either  falsifiers  or  dupes, 
and  in  either  case  it  would  be  impossible  for  u.s 
to  accept  their  testimony  as  divinely  inspired. 
To  eliminate  from  the  Bible  the  miracles  men- 
tioned would  invalidate  the  testimony  of  its 
principal  writers,  besides  that  of  our  Lord 
Jesus. 

The  story  of  the  fall  is  attested  by  Paul 
(Romans  5 :17) ;  also  Eve's  beguilement  by  tlie 
Serpent.  (2  Corinthians  11:3;  1  Timothy  2:14; 
see  also  our  Lord^s  reference  to  the  latter  in 
Revelation  12:9  and  20:2)  The  standing  of  the 
siin  at  the  overthrow  of  the  Amoritjes,  ajs  an 
evidence  of  the  Lord's  power,  was  evidently 
typical  of  the  power  to  be  displayed  in  the 
future,  in  "the  day  of  the  Lord,"  at  the  hand 
of  Him  whom  Joshua  typified.  This  is  attested 
by  three  prophets.  (Isaiah  28:21;  Habakkok 
2  :l-3, 13, 14  and  3 :2-ll ;  Zechariah  14:1, 6, 7)  The 
account  of  the  speaMng  ass  is  confirmed  by 
Jude,  verse  11,  and  by  Peter.  (2  Peter  2-J.6) 
And  the  Great  Teacher,  Jesoa,  confirmed  the 
narratives  of  Jonah  and  the  great  fish,  and  of 
Noah  ^d  the  flood.  "Por  as  Jona3i  was  three 
days  aod  ni^ts  in  the  whale's  belly,  so  ahaQ 
the  Son  of  Man  be  three  days  and  nij^ts  in  the 
heart  of  the  earth";  Tor  as  in  tlie  days  that 
were  before  the  fl<>od  they  were  eating  asaiS. 
drilling,  marrying  and  giving  in  nuurriage, 
until  the  day  that  Noah  entered  into  the  aric, 
and  knew  not  until  the  flood  came,  and  took 
them  aU  awav;  so  shall  also  the  coming  of  the 
Son  of  Man  be."  —  Matthew  12:40;  24:38,  39; 
Luke  17:26;  see  also  1  Peter  3:20. 

Really  these  are  no  greater  miracles'  than 
those  performed  by  Jesus  and  the  apostles,  sndi 
as  the  turning  of  water  into  wine,  the  healing^ 
of  diseases,  etc ;  and  as  a  mirade,  the  awaken- 
ing of  the  dead  is  most  wonderful  of  all. 

(84)  EoxB  do  these  miracles  find  their  parallels  in 
our  evert/day  experiences  and  are  thus  made  to  appear 
not  unreasonahlp? 

These  miracles,  not  common  to  onr  experi- 
ence, find  parallels  about  us  every  day  which, 
being  more  common,  are  passed  by  unnoticed. 
The  roprndnrtion  of  livrng  organisms,  either 
animal  or  regotable,  is  beyond  ow  comprehen- 
sion a.s  wpll  as  beyond  our  power — ^hence,  mir- 
aculous. We  can  see  the  exercise  of  life  principle, 
but  can  neither  understand  nor  produce  it.  We 
plant  two  seeds  side  by  sid4;  the  conditions,  air 
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•water  and  soil,  are  alike;  they  grow,  ■we' cannot 

tell  hoiv,  nor  can  the  wisest  philosopher  explain 

this  miracle.  These  seeds  develop  organisms  of 

opposite  tendencies;  one  creepo,  tlio  other  stands 

erect;  form,  flower,  coloring,  everything  differs, 

though  the  conditions  were  the  same. 

Such  miracles  grow  common  to  us,  and  we 

,  cease  to  remember  them  as  such  as  we  leave  the 

wonderment  of  childhood;  yet  they  manifest  a 

power  as  much  beyond  our  own,  and  beyond  our 

limited  intelligence,  as  the  few  miracles  record- . 

ed  in  the  Bible  for  special  purposes,  and  as 

intended  illustrations  of  Omnipotence,  and  of 

the  al>ility  of   the  great   Creator  to  overcome 

every  obstacle  and  to  accomplish  all  His  will, 

even  to  our   promised   resurrection   from  the 

dead,  the  extermination  of  evil,  and  the  ultimate 

reign  of  everlasting  righteousness. 

THE  bible's   testimony   CONVINCES   US   THAT  3fOT 
MAir,  EUT  GOD  IS  ITS  AUTHOR 

(85)  Give  a  resume  of  the  steps  ichich  lead  us  to 
conclude  that  the  Bible  is  a  divinely  inspired  revelation, 
and  not  the  mere  device  of  ordinary  men. 

Here  we  rest  the  case.   Erery  step  has  been 
tested  by  reason.  We  have  found  that  there  is 
a  God,  a  supreme,  intelligent  Creator,  in  whom 
wisdom,  justice,  love  and  power  exist  in  perfect 
harmony.   We  have  found  it  reasonable  to  ex- 
pect a  revelation  of  His  plans  to  His  creatures 
capable  of  appreciating  and  having  an  interest 
in  them.   We  have  found  the  Bible,  claiming  to 
be  that  revelation,  worthy  of  consideration.  We 
have  examined  its  writers,  and  their  possible 
objects,  in  the  light  of  what  they  taught ;  we 
have  been  astonished ;  and  our'  reason  has  told 
us  that  such  wisdom,  combined  with  such  purity 
of  motive,  was  not  the  cnnning  device  of  men- 
'     Beason  has  urged  that  it  is  far  more  probable 
that  such  righteous  and  benevolent  sentiments 
and  laws  must  be  of  God  and  not  of  men,  and 
has  insisted  that  they  could  not  be  the  work  of 
knavish  priests.  We  have  seen  the  harmony  of 
testirSbfty  concerning  Jesus,  His  ransom  sacri- 
fice, and  the  resurrection  and  blessing  of  all  as 
the  outcome,  in  His  glorious  kingdom  to  come; 
and  reason  has  told  us  that  a  scheme  so  grand 
and  comorehensive,  beyond  all  we  could  other- 
wise have  reason  to  expect,  yet  built  upon  such 
reasonable  deductions,  must  be  the  plan  of  God 
for  which  we  seek.  It  cannot  be  the  mere  device 
of  men,  for  even  when  revealed  it  is  almost  too 
grand  to  be  believed  by  men. 
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When  Columbus  discovered  the  Orinoco  river^ 
someone  said  he  had  found  an  island.  He  replied, 
"Xo  such  river  as  that  flows  from  an  island. 
That  mighty  torrent  nmst  drain  the  waters  of 
a  continent."  So  the  depth  and  power  and  wis- 
dom and  scope  of  the  Bible's  testimony  convince  - 
us  that  not  man,  but  the  Almighty  God,  is  the  ■ 
author  of  its  plans  and  revelations. 

We  have  taken  but  a  hasty  glance  at  the 
surface  claims  of  the  Scriptures  to  be  of  divine 
origin,  and  have  found  them  reasonable.  Next 
we  will  unfold  the  various  parts  of  the  plan  of 
God,  and  will,  we  trust,  give  ample  evidence  to 
every  candid  mind  that  the  Bible  is  a  divinely 
inspired  revelation,  and  that  the  length  and  ' 
breadth  and  height  and  depth  of  the  plan  it  •" 
unfolds  gloriously  reflect  the  divine  character, 
hitherto  but  dimly  comprehended,  but  now  moce 
clearly,  seen  in  the  light  of  the  dawning  Day.  , 

(86)  Why  do  many  in  their  ignorance  now  miajudg« 
the  great  Jehovah's  character  and  worhf 

As  some  ignorantly  misjudge  the  skill  and 
wisdom  of  a  great  architect  and  builder  by  Ms 
unfinished  work,  so  also  many  in  their  ignorance  -, 
now  misjudge  God  by  His  unfinished  work;  but 
by  and  by,  when  the  rough  scaffolding  of  evil, 
which  has  been  permitted  for  man's  discipline,  - 
and  which  shall  finally  be  overruled  for  his  gooid, 
has  been  removed,  and  the  rubbish  cleared  awajv 
God's  finished  tvork  will  universally  declare  His 
infinite  wisdom  and  power;  and  BQs  plans  will 
be  seen  to  be  in  harmony  with  His  glorioos 
character. 

(87)  JJowerer  mysterious  or  haphazard  Go^s  deal-, 
ings  may  appear  to  men,  what  is  the  declarati/m  of  Hi» 
Word  respecting  the  definiteness  of  His  purposes? 

Since  God  tells  us  that  He  has  a  definitely 
fixed  purpose,  and  that  all  His  purposes  shall  be 
accomplished,  it  behooves  us,  as  His  children, 
to  inquire  diligently  w'hat  those  plans  are,  that 
we  may  be  found  in  harmony  with  them.  Notice 
how  emphatically  Jehovah  affirms  the  fixedness 
of  His  purpose :  "Jehovah  of  hosts  hath  sworn, 
saving,  Surely  as  I  have  thought,  so  shall  it 
come  to  pass ;  and  as  I  have  purposed,  so  shall 
it  be".  (Isaiah  14:24-27;  46:9-11)  There- 
fore however  liaphazard  or  mysterious  God'.s 
dealings  with  men  may  appear,  those  who 
believe  this  testimony  of  His  Word  nmst  ac- 
knowledge that  His  original  and  unalterable 
plan  has  been,  and  still  is,  progressing  system- 
atically to  completion. 
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UVENILE    BIBLE    STUDY      ''"^  question  for  each  <hiy  is  provl.te,!  by  this  Journal.    The  parent 
,"  .will  And  It  Interesting  iinil  helpful  to  have  the  child  take  up  the 

qaesHon  enrh  dny  and  to  aid  It  in  ftndirig  the  answer  In  the  Srriptares,  thus  ileveloping  a  knowledge  of  the 

Kible  mid   learning  whei-e  to  tind   in   it  the  intormation  which  Is  deslrwi. 


r     »^- 


1.  Was  Jesus  "made  flesh"  when,  He  came  to 

earthf     - 
-Answer:  Yes.    See  John  1 :  l-t. 
2-  Wivy  vas  Jesus  "made  flesh"- — "made  a  little 
.    lower  than  the  angels"? 

Aiiswer :  "For  the  suffering  of  death."— Heb.  2 :  9. 
3.  Hotc  could  He  "taste  death  for  every  man" — 

Hebrews  2:9? 

Answer;  He  died  for  Adam  and  for  all  in  Adam; 
that  is,  for  all  mankind,    ^^ee  Roman.s  i:VZ-  19. 
.4.  Wliat  is  "the  nages  of  sin"f 

ksmv^t :  "Death."    See  Bomans  6 :  2.1,  first  part. 
5.  Is  eternal  life  a  tfift  from  Godf 

.\iMiwer:  Yes.    See  Bomans  6 :  23,  last  part. 
6l  Throvtjh  vkom  does  this  gift  comef 

Ansver:  "Through  Jesas  fhrurt." 

7.  /■  1  Timothy  3:6,  ivhftt  i.t  meant  hy:  Jesus 
"gave  himself  a  ransom  for  alV'f 

.\nswcr:  .Ipjois  gave  up  His  hitman  life  for  .A.dam  and 
all  in  him,  so  that  all  niankiml  might  have  life  in  Jcmib. 

8.  /■  J  Timothy  2: 4,  ichat  does  it  mean  when  U 
aajfs:  God  "will  hate  all  men  to  be  saved"f 
Anaver :  All  fcill  be  brought  back  from  death. 


9.  Did  Jesns  s«ty  tkat  He  uould  bring  all  back 
from  the  gravef 

Answer:  Yes.     See  John  5:28,39. 

10.  Did  Dardetsay  that  "tnany  that  sleep  iti  the 
dust  of  the  earth  shaU  awake" i 

Answer :  See  Daruel  12 :  2. 

11.  How  t-hould  the  latter  part  of  John  5:29 
readf         -^  '  • 

.\nswer:  "Unto  a  resurrection  by  judgmenf;  and  it 
so  reads  in  the  Revised  Version. 

12.  If  Adam,  hud  a  perfect  human  body,  without 
an  ache  or  a  pain,  and  lost  it  by  disobedience, 
then  what  iciil  be  restored  to  Adam  and  hhs 
children  by  the  death  of  Christ f 

Ans^ver:    See    Luke    10:20,    Acts    3:20,  21,    and 
Romans  6 :  2.3. 

13.  When  is  this  restoration  or  "restitution"  to 
all  that  Kiis  lest  by  Adam  to  begin  f 
Answer:  At   our   Ijord's  second  advent.     See   Acta 

3 :  19  -  21.  '  , 

14. .  How  many  of  the  holy  prophets  have  spoken 
of  this  "restitution"?  .  r 

.Answer :  "All  his  holy  prophets."    See  Acta  3:21. 


WHICH  SHALL  IT  BE? 
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"TThich  shall  it  be?    Whidt  sAolt  It  \iiV . 
I  tookert  at  John — John  In<iked  at  me 
(DeHr.  patient  John.  *!i^  loves  me  yet 
Aa  well  as  though  mr  i««-Rs  were  jet)  ; 
KnA  when  I  foand  thi.^  1  mast  fve^^. 
Uy  voice  Hepini*<l  .'^tr^ingely  low  and  weu); 

.  "Tell  me  agiiln  wh»t  Ur  bert  snid." 
And  then  I.  IlKtenlnic.  britt  roy  head. 
-This  is  his  letter:  -1  will  give 
A  house  aud  land  while  you  shall  live. 
If  in  rotnrn,  from  ont  your  sevru. 
One  child  to  me  for  aye  is  jiven." " 
I  lookeil  at  .lohn's  old  ganiienl.s  worn, 
I  tboai;ht  of  all  that  .Tolin  liad  borue 
Of  poverty  and  work  and  care. 
While  I.  thongh  willins,  couW  not  share; 
I  thought  of  seven  moutlLs  to  foe<l, 
Of  vexen  little  cliiUlren's  iiee<l, 

.And  then  of  this,  "Come,  .Fohn."  said  I, 
■*^eMI  choose  among  them  as  tliey  lie 
Asl^p."     So,  walking  h.iiid  in  hand. 
l>ear  John  ;md  I  siirveypd  onr  Ivand. 
First  to  the  cridlp  lijhtl.r  stepinxl. 
AVliere  l,illian.  rtie  bnhy,  slfpr. 
A  Klory  Vaiiist  the  pillow  white. 
Softly  the  fnther  sto<'pp«l  to  lay 
llis  r<^i^'li  ^aiid  .m  in  ;.'i'nf!e  way, 
W'liefi  iln*ari\  or  lA'hisper  ni.^de  lit^r  stir. 
.\nd  hHl-kily  he  s;iid.  "Not  her.  in.t  lier '," 
We  stoi)[»ed  lK*sj(!e  the  innuil^^-tn^l. 
And  luie  Ions  my  of  lam|ill'.:lu   slieil 
.Vrliaart  tlie  t)i>.ii.sh  CfaMji-c*  tlifre, 
in  sle»»|)  !*i  pitlfnl  and  fiiir; 
I  saw  on  .Tamie's  rough,  n't!  <hcek 
A  tear  midrieU.    Ere  John  could  «peak. 


-He's  b«  a  haby.  toa,"  said  I, 

And  kissed  him  os  we  hnrrled  by. 

Pale,  patient  Route's  anget  face 

Still  in  hla  sleep  bore  suffering's  trace.' 

"No,  for  a  thoosands  crowns,  not  him ! 

He  wblspered,  while  onr  eyes  were  dim. 

Poor  Dick !  bB<l  Didt !  our  wayward  son, 

Tui*ulent,  recfclesa,  idle  one — 

Coold  he  be  spured?    Nay ;  He  who  gave. 

Bade  n.s  befHetid  him  to  his  grave.; 

Only  a  moth^'s  heart  can  he 

Patjent  enoagli  for  snch  as  he;     - 

"And  so,"  said  John,  "I  woiitil  not  dare 

To  send  him  from  onr  bedside  prayer." 

Then  stole  we  softly  up  above 

And  knelt  by  Mary,  child  of  love. 

"Perhape  for  her  't  would  better  be," 

I  snid  to  John.     Quite  silently 

He  lifted  np  a  curl  that  lay 

.\rros»  her  theek  in  willftil  way. 

And  shook  his  liend :  "Nay,  love ;  not  thee," 

The  while  my  heart  beat  audibly. 

Only  line  n>ore,  oar  elilest  lad. 

Trusty  and  iruthfnl,  k"""!  and  glad — 

So  like  his  f,ither.     "No.  ,Ii>lin,  no— 

I  cinaot,  will  not,  hA  him  go."' 

And  sn  we  wrote,  la  o«nrteons  way. 
We  could  aot  ilrive  one  chilil  away  : 
And  afterward  toil  lighter  seemed. 
Thinking  of  that_i>f  which  we  drBaineil. 
Happy  in  tli*  truth  that  not  one  face 
\^';is  tnisstvl  frojTi  its  acnistu'in^l  pt-M-r* ; 
TTuinkfnl  to  work  for  all  the  seven 
Trusting;  tl»e  rest  to  One  In  hetn-t>ii. 

Bt  Ethrl  l.ijtt.t  nrcfs 


A  Recurrent 
Remembrancer 


"Would  ye  that  this  the  Tuletide 
spirit  remained  throughout  the  year?" 


WTiy  of  course.   Furthermore, 

Not  only  would  you  like  to  have  the  spirit  remain  with  you, 
but  you  would  doubtless  like  to  be  able  to  impart  it  to  your 
/newrfsin  such  a  way  that  that  Christmasy  feeling  would 
rise  up  in  them  every  week  or  two. 

Here's  a  Capital  tidy: 

Even  if  you  do  desire  to  send  your  closest  friends  some- 
thing of  great  cost,  this  need  not  deter  you  from  adding 
such  a  gift  as  will  be  delivered  throughout  the  whole  year 
— essentially  a  new  gift  every  two  weeks. 

Bight  there  is  where  ue  serve: 

Coming  t\rice  a  month  The  Golden  Age  will  always  remind  its  re- 
cipient of  the  Yuletide  spirit  you  hold  for  them  throughout  the 
year.  It  will  be  a  token  of  your  esteem  —  after  all,  the  valuable 
thing  of  life. 

The  Gvlden  Age  both  looks  forward  and  points  forward.  What  on 
the  surface  may  cause  conaternation  in  life's  affairs,  in  national 
issues,  in  world  crises  or  in  religious  disinterest — The  Golden  Age 
always  points  to  the  meaning  of  those  events,  and  to  the  sure,  the 
foretold  results.  Its  message  is  the  no  less  hopefiil  one  than  that 
"millions  now  living  will  never  die".     ^ 

Even  the  ultra  optimistic  concede  that  every  day  will  not  be  bright. 
Why  not  employ  The  Golden  Age  as  your  twice-a-month  reminder, 
whether  as  the  remembrancer,  or  as  an  after-thought  in  addition  to 
your  more  erpensive  gift? 

If  you  desire,  The  Golden  Age  tvill  mail  a  letter  to  your  friends  for  whom  you 
subscribe,    advising    them    of    tvho    sends    the    subscription    and    for    how    long. 


THE  COLDBS  .Vri:,  Brooklyn,  .V.  1'. 
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scription as  Chrisfrniis  Remembrance  to  be  sent  to 
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BONUS  TO  THE  SOLDIERS 


MOST  of  the  soldiers  enrolled  in  the  service 
of  the  United  States  during  the  Worid  War 
heard  repeated  promises  that  after  the  war  was 
over  nothing  would  be  too  good  for  those  who 
-stood  between  the  patriotic  manufacturers  of 
immitions  and  woolens  and  the  doughty  Ger- 
mans, who  were  sure  to  demand  billions  of 
indemnity  if  they  should  ■win  the  war. 

Among  those  who  heard  these  promises  and 
believed  them  were  that  considerable  body  of 
Americans  now  known  as  the  American  Legion. 
The  Legion  was  formed  in  Paris  about  the  time 
the  war  ended,  had  a  preliminary  meeting  at  St. 
Louis  and  then  a  general  meeting  at  Minneap- 
olis, with  two  thousand  delegates  present,  where 
resolutions  were  adopted  indicating  that  the 
Legion  had  confidence  that  tlie  American  Con- 
gress would  do  something  pretty  nice  by  the 
ex-soldiers  and  that  they  would  wait  in  an  ex- 
pectant attitude  to  see  what  it  might  b6. 

Something  more  than  six  months  later  the 
waiting  became  monotonous;  and  when  the 
Legion  learned  that  Congress  was  not  planning 
to  do  anything  special  for  the  ex-service  men 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Legion,  at  Indi- 
anapolis, in  February  last,  decided  to  place  their 
ideas  of  "adjustment  of  compensation"  before 
Congress  in  tangible  form,  which  was  a  per- 
fectly sensible  and  perfectly  proper  thing  for 
them  to  J. 

Out  of  M  nn.ssn»i»»  Total  of  5,000,000  ex-service 
men  and  women  the  American  Legion  at  last 
reiwrts  had  a  paid-up  membership  of  550,000 
members,  or  about  12  percent.  It  is  the  largest 
body  of  ex-soldiers  of  the  late  war  extant;  and 
despite  the  fact  that  its  total  paid-up  member- 
ship is  considerably  less  than  the  total  mmiiber 
of  ex-service  men  discharged  for  disability,  and 
that  many  of  these  have  been  recruited  into  its 
organization,  it  is  a  factor  to  be  reckoned  with. 

The  bonus  plan  adopted  by  the  executive  com- 


mittee went  through  the  committee  by  a  vote  of 
42  to  7,  and  was  finally  approved  l^  the  Legion 
in  all  states  of  the  union  with  the  exception  of 
South  Carolina  and  Arkansas.  Out  of  914  posts 
in  New  York  State  only  41»  or  ftboat.&  percent, 
voted  against  it. 

The  Hearst  papers  threw  their  great  strength 
in  favor  of  the  bonus,  securipg  six  million 
signers  for  favorable  action,  thus  rolling  up  the 
largest  petition  ever  placed  before  any  legisla- 
tive body. 

Bonus  Legislation 

AFTER  a  great  amount  of  public  discussion  a 
.  bill  was  finally  prepared  and  allowed  to 
come  before  the  House  of  Bepresentatives,  but 
at  such  a  time  that  it  was  known  and  tacitly  ad- 
mitted by  its  framers  that  it  would  certainly  not 
pass  the  Senate  and  hence  would  not  become  a 
law. 

This  bill,  which  passed  the  House  on  May  29 
by  a  vote  of  289  to  92,  would  allow  to  every  ex- 
service  man  an  option  of  $1  per  day  for  each  day 

of  service  this  side  of  the  water  and  $1.25  pec 

day  for  each  day  of  service  abroad,  or  a  twenty- 
year  endo\^anent  certificate  for  three  and  one- 
third  times  that  amount,  or  140  percent  of  that 
amount  in  vocational  training,  or  140  percent  of 
the  same  amount  for  improvement  of  home  or , 
farm  on  plans  approved  by  the  Government,  or 
the  opportunity  to  buy  land  under  8i)ecially 
favored  conditions. 

Friends  of  the  biU  believe  that  it  will  never 
pass  the  Senate,  because  in  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  only  six  out  of  seventeen  members 
are  reckoned  as  advocates  of  it,  and  the  com- 
plexion of  this  committee  is  supposed  to  repre- 
sent the  general  attitude  of  the  Senate  fairly 
weU.  Critics  of  the  bUl  seem  to  think  that  the 
influence  of  the  American  Legion  will  be  iier- 
manently  injured  if  the  bill  fails  of  passing  the 
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Senate,  and  that  its  inflitence  will  be  completely 
destroyed  if  the  bill  does  x>ass.  Many  of  those 
in  the  Legion  who  are  opposed  to  the  bill 
oppose  it  becanse  they  do  not  wish  their  patri- 
otism measured  on  a  basis  of  dollars  and  cents. 

Pecuons  for  Wanting  Sonus 

MANY  of  the  boys  who  want  the  bonus  for 
themselves  or  their  comrades  claim  that 
they  can  never  be  fully  compensated  for  the  loss 
of  their  jobs,  the  loss  of  school  and  business 
plans  and  prospects  in  life. .  They  say  that  they 
returned  from  the  war  poorer  than  they  went, 
and  that  thev  think  something  should  be  done  to 
equalize  their  compensation  with  that  of  those 
who  remained  at  home. 

Some  of  the  soldiers  are  not  enthusiastic 
about  their  financial  experiences  during  the  war. 
They  mention  the  making  of  allotments  of  pay 
to  loved  ones  at  home  and  of  arriving  home 
themselves  long  before  the  allotments  arrived. 
They  mention  deductions  for  war-risk  insur- 
ance and  liberty  bonds,  made  in  an  atmosphere 
tl'at  was,  to  say  the  least,  more  than  that  of 
fi'Te  suggestion.  Some  of  them  complain  that 
tli'-'ir  pay  checks  did  not  foUow  them  as  they 
should  have  done,  and  that  they  were  month 
after  month  without  any  money  of  their  own. 
Others  say  that  the  sixty  dollars  given  them  at 
the  time  of  their  discharge  was  barely  sufficient 
to  provide  them  with  necessary  civilian  clothing, 
and  that  they  were  compelled  to  borrow  from 
relatives  and  friends  in  order  to  reestablish 
themselves  in  business. 

Others  of  the  soldiers,  arriving  home  and 
finding  what  had  transpired  in  their  absence, 
and  noting  the  slimy  trail  of  the  profiteer  cross- 
ing and  recrossing .  the  path  of  the  common 
people  in  whichever  direction  they  try  to  move, 
are  frankly  sincere  in  their  desire  that  these  , 
profiteers  be  made  to  share  something  with 
those  who  made  their  profits  possible. 

iiiev  p'.'Lit  out  that  the  same  provision  and 
energy  was  apparently  not  directed  toward  the 
dratTing  of  prntits  and  civilian  labor  to  meet  the 
Government's  requirements  as  was  shown  in  re- 
cruiting and  mobilizing  men  for  combat  service ; 
and  they  are  frankly  curious  to  know,  between 
lan  and  man,  why  it  is  that  the  soldier,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  iiersonal  hazards  of  war,  should  be 
made  to  suif  er  financially  because  of  that  service. 
Not  only  did  the  profiteers  make  millions  out 


of  the  war ;  but  their  next  of  kin  were  not  usually 
on  the  firing  line,  but  in  soft  places  at  home. 
Moreover,  the  more  money  they  made  by  their 
profiteering  during  the  war  and  since,  the  more 
rights  they  assume  as  to  how  the  busiBess  of 
the  country  should  hereafter  be  conducted. 

One  soldier  expressed  the  matter  thus:  '^e 
find  that  an  unduly  large  number  of  patriots 
who  stayed  at  home  have  doubled  their  old 
wages,  or  have  doubled  the  profits,  of  their  busi- 
ness, and  act  now  as  if  they  were  the  backbone 
of  the  country". 

There  is  no  doubt  that  most  of  the  soldiers 
would  welcome  a  little  help  from  TJnde  Sam. 
It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that  they  had  all  their 
expenses  paid  while  they  wiere  away,  and  a 
dollar  a  day  besides,  and  two  months'  pay^at 
conclusion,  and  that  some  of  them,  thus,  made 
more  money  as  soldiers  than  they  had  ever 
made  before  in  their  lives;  hut  a  little  incident 
shows  how  .statements  of  this  kind  may  easily 
convey  a  false  impression:    . 

Under  the  Soldier  Preference  Act,  passed  in 
February,  three  thousand  two  hundred  soldiers 
presented  themselves  at  the  drawing  of  seventy- 
nine  forty-acre  farms  on  the  North  Platte  River 
in  the  semi-arid  short-grass  section  of  "Western 
Nebraska  and  Eastern  Wyoming..  This  shows 
that  these  men  wanted  homes  and  were  trying 
to  reestablish  themselves.  At  last  reports  there 
had  been  169,000  of  them  seeking  after  land 
under  this  act^  but  only  188  could  be  accommo- 
dated, and  some  .of  them  had  to  take  ten-acre 
farms.  '  .       '  .  ,' 

Another  reason  why  the  bonus  is  wanted  is 
hinted  at  by  the  New  York  Times  f^en  it  claims 
that  the  Government  is  now  wasting  $2,500,000,- 
000  per  year ;  and  if  so,  it  would  seem  that  the 
money  to-pay  the  bonus  could  be  obtained  from 
savings  in  the  expenditures  which  originated 
under  the  reign  of  him  of  whom  it  was  once 
sung,  "He  kept  us  out  of  the  war" — expendi- 
tures which  are  still  with  us  under  a  change  of 
administration  in  House  and  Senate.  But  do 
not  let  us  be  misunderstood  as  suggesting  that 
the  Times  wants  the  soldiers  to  have  any  bonus. 
Its  spasms  of  righteousness  against  this  or  any 
other  plan  for  dipping  into  the  haul  of  the 
profiteers  whose  it  is  and  whom  it  represents, 
and  doing  anything  o'f  value  for  the  under  dog, 
are  so  well  known  in  New  York  as  to  call  for  no 
comment  void  to  admit  of  no  discussion. 
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Opposition  to  the  Boruu 

OPPOSITION  to  the  bonus  comes,  of  course, 
from  the  champions  and  devotees  of  profit- 
eers and  profiteering  who  do  most  of  the  strut- 
ting for  patriotism  under  the  name  of  Chambers 
of  Cojiuiierce,  but  who  for  self-evident  reasons 
are  rc-ror  alarmed  at  the  condition  of  the 
counii;  v.hen  millionaires  and  predatory  power 
are  incioasing  and  when  the  average  condition 
of  the  eoiiuuon  people  is  growing  harder  daily- 
Let  us  see:  It  was  these  same  Chambers  of 
Conmieree  that  used  their  influence  to  throw 
away  America's  merchant  marine,  built  at  -a 
cost  to  the  people  of  some  $4,000,000,000.  "Why 
did  they  Avant  it  thro>\-n  away?  Bless  you,  don't 
you  know  that  many  of  those  gentlemen  wanted 
the  ships,  especiaUy  if  they  could  get  them  at 
next  to  nothing,  because  the  profits  in  ocean 
freights  at  present  are  very  great? 

So  when  we  read  in  the  papers  that"  this 
Chamber  of  Connnerce  or  that  Chamber  of 
Commerce  or  the  National  Association  of  Credit 
Men,  or  some  other  gathering  of  Big  Business  or 
the  satellites  of  Big  Business  is  against  a  piece 
of  legislation  it  is  all  thai;  we  want  to  know;  for 
its  ideas  of  patriotism  are  dollar  ideas,  nothing 
more.  The  United  States  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce was  reported  as  "alarmed"  that  half  a 
million  Negroes  would  receive  five  or  six 
hundred" dollars  each,  under  the  bonus  plan,  and 
would  immediately  quit  work  until  the  money 
was  spent.  That  is,  roughly  estimated,  $250,- 
OOOjOCK),  or  about  6 J  percent  of  the  cost  of  the 
merchant  marine  which  they  urged  Congress  to 
throw  to  the  dogs.  And  how  do  they  know  that 
all  of  these  Negroes  would  use  this  money  im- 
providently?  Thej'  do  not  know,  and  nobody 
knows.    It  is  just  an  excuse. 

There  are  other  objections  to  the  bonus  that 
are  more  legitimate.  Attention  is  called '  by 
many  to  the  fact  that  it  is  not  claimed  that  the 
soldiers  have  been  fully  compensated  or  that 
they  have  ever  been  compensated  for  their  sac- 
rifices, but  that  much  of  their  reward,  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  it,  in  fact,  should  be  the  conscious- 
ness of  a  great  service  rendered  to  their  country  . 
in  an  hour  of  need,  a  consciousness  of  a  "duty 
well  performed. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  no  cash  bonus  was  given 
to  the  soldiers  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  the 
war  of  1812,  the  Mexican  war,  the  Civil  war,  or 
the  Spanish- American  war.    It  is  apprehended 


that  the  bonus  if  granted  will  be  followed  by 
pensions,  for  generations. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  during  the  war  Congress 
helped  those  with  dependents  and  offered  insur- 
ance at  enormous  loss,  allowing  the  soldier  to 
continue  to  carry  it  for  life  at  the  same  rate.  It 
is  pointed  out,  also,  that  army  life  was  a  real 
benefit  physically  to  many  men,  life  insurance 
figures  giving  the  average  healthy  ex-service 
man  an  added  expectation  of  life  of  five  years. 

Financial  Burden  of  the  Bonus 

THE  bonus  -bill,  as  it  passed  the  House,  was 
estimated  as  involving  an  expenditure  of 
$1,400,000,000,  or  about  $500,000,000  per  year 
for  three  years.  AH  the  Beserve  Bank  heads 
say  that  this  amount  cannot  be  awarded  without 
a  grave  disturbance  of  the  country's  finances. 
The  bill  itself  showed,  however,  just  who  would 
be  directly  disturl)ed,  as  most  of  the  funds  were 
to  come  in  taxes  on  stock  exchange  sales  and 
stock  dividends  and  in  surtaxes  on  incomes  of 
over  .$5,000. 

Persons  in  touch  with  the  Administration  at 
Washington  point  out  that  during  and  after  the 
war  there  were  643,000  discharged  for  disabil- 
ity, 70,000  of  them  for  mental  disability;  and 
that  the  country's  first  responsibility  is  to  care* 
for  these,  and  for  their  dependents,  as  well  as 
for  the  dependents  of  the  100,000  men  who  died 
in  France. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  this  work  is  not  yet 
organized  as  it  should  be;  that  .as  late  as  1920 
there  were  hundreds  of  these  wounded  men  in 
New  York,  some  of  whom  had,  at  that  time,- 
been  without  food  for  forty-eight  hours  and  had 
slept  in  doorways  for  ten  days  because  they  had 
no  place  to  go.  The  Government  must  take  care 
of  these  men  first  before  it  undertakes  to  do 
anything  for  those  who^  returned  without  a 
scratch  and  perhaps  improved  in  health.  More- 
over, the  care  of  these  men  and  their  dependents, 
it  is  urged,  is  a  lifelong  matter,  and  the  expense, 
great  now,  \\'ill  increase  materially. 

The  statement  was  made  last  April  that  the. 
appropriations  for  the  above  purposes  since  the 
war^Jiave  already  totalled  $868,000,000  and  must 
ere  long  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  bUlion 
dollars  a  year.  Moreover,  there  is  now  in  the 
Treasury  a  deficit  of  three  and  one-third  billions, 
rapiSjy  becoming  four  billions  j  and  -w-ithin  the 
next'  three  years  tlie  Government  will  have 
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eiglit  billion  dollars  mattiring  in  Treasury  cer- 
tificates, Avar-savings  certificates  and  Victory 
notes.  And  is  it  likely  that  the  Government  will 
1(0  able  easily  to  borrow  again  at  3  percent  to  4 
percent  when  current  rates  of  interest  are 
ji round  7  percent? 

Statesmen  point  out  that  the  Government  has 
;,  I  ready  levied  taxes  running  as  high  as  65  per- 
cent upon  incomes  and  80  percent  upon  war 
profits  and  excess  profits,  and  they  fear  to  push 
the  profiteers  any  further.  But  many  of  the 
common  jieople  look  at  the  matter  from  the 
other  end  and  say  that,  no  matter  what  form  of 
taxation  is  invented,  the  load  ■wiU  come  on  the 
people  at  tlie  foot  of  the  ladder  anyway,  as  is 
proven  by  the  advent  of  the  33,000  new  war 
millionaires.  These  figure,  from  sad  experi- 
ence, that  ever)-  tax  laid  upon  a  manufacturer, 
middleman  or  retailer,  will  be  passed  on  down 
to  the  people,  and  always  with  an  additional 
profit,  so  that  the  $13  tax  per  man,  woman  and 
child,  which  the  bonus  would  represent,  would 
be  $20  to  $25  by  the  time  it  landed  on  the  backs 
of  those  who  already  have  more  than  they  can 
b-.ar. 

State  Bonus  Arrangements 

NOT  waiting  for  the  National  Government  to 
act,  some  of  the  states  have  gone  ahead  and 
done  something  for  the  soldiers  on  their  own 
account  In  July,  1919,  Massachusetts  passed  a 
bill  awarding  $100  to  every  resident  of  the  State 
who  risked  his  life  in  the  World  War.  Massa- 
chusetts had  200,000  men  in  the  service,  of, 
whom  184,000  were  eligible  for  the  bonus.  At 
first,  75,000  of  these  were  of  doubtful  residence, 
but  this  was  gradually  sifted  down  to  5,000.  The 
distribution  of  this  award  resulted  in  the  loca- 
tion of  many  erring  husbands  and  wandering 
sons. 

North  Dakota  has  a  bonus  plan  under  which 
she  pays  her  service  men  and  women  twenty- ' 
five  dollars  for  every  month  they  were  in  the 
service.   This  is  the  most  liberal  bonus  arrange- 
ment of  which  we  have  heard. 

In  May,  1920,  the  State  of  New  York  agreed 
to  bbnd  itself  for  $45,000,000,  so  that  it  could 
pay  $10  per  month  bonus  for  each  month  of 
service  of  New  York  State  residents.  But  the 
bill  was  so  drawn  as  to  require  final  approval 
it  the  polls  in  November.  This  it  secured,  and, 
in  our  judgment,  was  passed  only  to  give  an 
excuse  for  killing  the  national  bonus  bilL 


Canadian  Bonus 

WHEN  the  war  ended,  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment Voted  great  sums  for  gratuities,  pen- 
sions, vocational  training,  land  settlement  and 
reestabiishment  work.  Up  to  Eebmary  it  had 
expended  about  $300,000,000  in  taking  care  of  " 
returned  soldiers,  incdudijig  $40,000,000  in  cash 
.  to  take  care  of  the  unemployment  period  during  . 
the  winter  of  1919-20.  ' 

The  bonus  arrangement  adopted  provides  for 
six  months'  pay  for  three  year's  service,  five 
months'  pay  for  two  year's  service,  four  months' 
pay  for  one  year's  service  and  three  months' 
.pay  for  less  than  one  year's  service.  The  soldier 
boys  are  reported  as  not  satisfied  with  these . 
arrangements.  The  United  Veterans'  League, 
50,000  strong,  is  demanding  a  gratuity  of  $2,000 
each ;  and  the  Great  War  Veterans'  Association, 
a  still  larger  body,  is  pressing  in  the  same  gen- 
eral direction.  ... 

Australasian  Bonus 

IN  APRIL  the  Australian  Government  adopted 
a  bonus  amounting  to  25  cents  per  day  from 
date  of  enlistment  to  date  of  signing  the  peace 
treaty.  This  gratuity  cannot  be  seized  by  cred- 
itors, in  the  event  of  a  soldier's  dying  in  debt, 
but  the  money  will  go  to  his  dei>endents.  The 
gratuities  are  nontransferable,  to  prevent  Shy-  ' 
locks  from  getting  them. 

New  Zealand  has  given  its  soldiers  a  gratuity 
of  36  cents  per  day  from  date  of  embarkation  to 
date  ^f  death  or  of  discharge.  . 

England  alone,  of  all  the  European  nations,  is 
undertaking,  or  can  undertake,  to  do  anything 
looking  toward  the  rewarding  of  her  ex-soldiers. 
Her  Board  of  Internal  Revenue  has  made  a 
careful  estimate  of  war  fortunes,  which  it  cal- 
culates at  $20,000,000,000.,  It  is  planning  to 
expropriate  one-fourth  of  t^s  amount  to  create  { 
a  fund  to  help  ex-soldiers  purchase  homes  or 
businesses. 

England's  war  profits  were  meager  compared 
to  America's.  Here  the  Steel  Trust  alone  made 
a  clear  $1,000,000,000. 

If  the  soldiers  do  not  get  the  bonus  they  hare 
asked  they  may  take  a  smtall  grain  of  comfort  in 
the  thought  that  there  are  millions  in  the 
country,  estimated  at  70  percent,  who,  like  them- 
selves, are  poorer  because  of  the  war,  unable  on 
their  meager  increases  of  pay  to  live  even  as 
well  as  th^y  formerly  did.  _  .     "  -- ; 
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1  y  may  take  comfort,  too,  in  the  thought 
at  there  is  really  nobody  in  the  country,  out- 
do «  f  the  profiteers.  Chambers  of  Commerce, 
e  (  fork  Times,  and  relatives  and  hangers-on 
iiiis  class  of  people,  but  would  be  well  pleased 
Efy  tlijm  have  their  just  dues,  whether  they 
't   ,  esc  or  not 

'  le.  people  who  bear  the  burdens  now  must 
)t  expect  equality  of  treatment.  "Now  we  caU 
e  '  oud  happy.  Yea,  they  that  work  wicked- 
js  »are  set  up;  yea,  they  that  tempt  God  are 
•en  delivered."  (Malachi  3:15)  But  it  will 
>t  If  so  in  the  Golden  Age,  the  Day  of  the  Lord 
i£  I  tt  hand.  "In  his  days  shall  the  righteous 
)Uxish;  and  abundance  of  peace  so  long  as  the 
oca  endnreth-  He  shall  deliver  the  needy  when 
3  I  eth ;  the  poor  also,  and  him  that  hath  no 
A^  iT.  He  shall  spare  the  poor  and  needy,  and 
lalL  save  the  sotils  of  the  needy.  He  shall  re- 
ie  I  their  soul  from  deceit  [much  of  which  we 
has  been  measured  out  to  these  soldier 
3ys]  and  violence:  and  precious  shall  their 
ionf  be  m  his  sight." — Psalm  72 : 7  - 14. 

u    una  Moon  Fallacies 

pH^  sun  and  especially  the  moon  are  orbs 
i-  I  >ut  which  mnch  superstition  has  centered. 
v  1  the  advanced  light  of  our  own  day  has  not 
jen  sufficient  to  obliterate  all  these  shadows  of 
le  '  ast.  There  is  much  error  yet  to  be.  un- 
a   bd. 

Lome  of  the  less  informed  think  of  the  moon 
s  J  'oducing  light  within  itself,  but  almost 
e.  I  one  knows  that  the  moon  is  merely  a 
;1  ct^r  of  light  from  the  sun.  Ton  havB 
erh|".ps  heard  the  assertion  on  a  bright  moon- 
^  night ;  'Tf  we  had  two  or  three  fuU  moons 
ould  be  bright  as  day";  but  we  have  Pro- 
ssor  Young  for  our  authority  that  "if  the 
he'  firmament  were  packed  with  full  moons 
e   I.  ould  receive  from  it  less  than  one-eighth 

iJ  ny  think  of  the  moon  as  a  stationary  body ; 
1'  ,  it  w*»rft,  it  wonld  appear  at  a  fixed  time  on 
i<  :;ai  lh'6  Luilibuu  tsauL  day.  However,  as  the 
oc~  is  continually  travelling  in  an  eastward 
ttl   it  will  "rise"  later  tomorrow  than  today. 

mong  the  ancient  Greeks  an- eclipse  of  the 
li.  moon  was  regarded  with  intense  super- 
it    n;  and  you  wiU  find  people  today  who 

ut  explain  the  cause  of  the  phenomenon. 

ot  everyone  knows  that  the  sun  rotates,  and 
a    iie  sun  is  nearest  the  earth  in  winter.    On 


July  4,  we  are  3,110,000  miles  farther  from  the 
sun  than  we  are  on  January  3. 

Some  have  supposed  that  the  Scriptural  narra- 
tive recorded  in  Joshua  10 :  11  - 14,  teaches  that' 
the  entire  solar  system  ceased  its  motion  at  the 
command  of  Joshua.  Yet  the  explanation  is 
simple  to  any  thinking  person.  The  enemies  of 
Joshua  were  sun-worshippers,  and  the  darkness 
of  the  day  indicated  that  their  sun-god  was 
eclipsed.  Then,  the  account  states,  there  came 
a  great  hail  storm  and  killed  many  of  them. 
The  sxm  was  hidden  by  the  clouds;  and  to  dis- 
comfit  the  enemy  further  Joshua  comnoanded 
that  the  sun  and  moon  stay  hidden  behind  the 
clouds.  Another  explanation  assumes  that  the 
sun  was  visible  during  the  day,  and  that  the 
heavy  clouds  refracted  the  sun's  rays  unnsnally 
late  in  the  evening — ^until  the  moon  rose^  so  that 
there  was  no  time  without  light  Either  expla- 
nation is  satisfactory  to  the  reasoning  mind. — 
Isaiah  1 :  18. 

The  Overall  Farce 

DO  YOU  remember  the  time,  a  little  while 
ago,  when  there  was  a  sudden  protest 
against  the  high  cost  of  clothing,  and  rich  men, 
wearing  $15  shoes  and  $12  silk  shirts,  put  on 
overalls  over  expensive  clothing  and  wore  them 
for  a  few  days  in  public?  Do  you  wish  to  know 
how  that  worked  out  for  the  benefit  of  the 
common  people  ?  It  had  just  one  result,  so  far 
as  we  have  been  able  to  learn.  The  common  man, 
who  goes  to  work  with  a  dinner  paU  in  his  hand, 
and  is  obliged  to  wear  overalls  at  his  work,  now 
has  to  pay  20  percent  more  for  his  overalls  than 
before  the  rush  of  these  fly-by-night  reformers 
occurred. 

This  incident  illustrates  how  mucb  many  of 
the  people  really  think  on  the  larger  questions. 
The  wind  blows  war,  they  are  pro-war;  it  blows 
peace,  they  are  peace  advocates.  The  press 
talks  right  side  up,  they  are  right  side  up;  it 
speaks  up  side  down  and  up  side  down  they  go. 

Juvenile  Studies  in  Alabama 

MB  Editob:  Thb  Goldex  Aqe  has  been  a 
great  blessing  to  me,  and  I  would  not  take 
a  hundred  dollars  for  the  good  that  my  two  boys 
have  gotten  from  the  study  of  the  Bible  ques- 
tions. My  boys  are  six  and  seven  years  of.  age. 
After  using  the  questions  for  four  months  they  . 
can  discuss  thelrwo  salvations  with,  more  knowl- 
edge than  a  D.'D. 
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Wliat  is  Happening  in  Italy 

Italy,  held  possession  "by  iaving  some  members 
work  in  tlie  buildings  during  the  day  and  others 
sleep  there  at  night,  dispossessed  the  owners, 
and  sought  to  run  the  Industries  as  their  own, 
on  the  well  known  but  misleadiag  economic 
theory  that  wealth — ^products  of  all  kinds — is 
the  product  of  labor  alone.  It  was  quiddy  found 
that  labor  alone  could  not  successfully  operate 
plants  in  a  world  of  industry  nine-tenths  tmder 
the  old  regime,  because  of  difficulties  in  the 
obtaining  of  raw  materials,  transportatiou  and 
the  necessary  credits  for  the  financing  of  the 
work.  It  became  plain  to  the  workers  that  Italy 
could  not  go  it  alone  in  a  world  that  mi^t  apply 
the  economic  boycott— the  chief  weapon  of  the 
so-called  League  of  Nations,  now- functioning 
with  headquarters  in  Switzerland. 

The  workers,  accordingly,  met  with  the  em- 
ployers to  arrange  a  plan  under  which  the 
former  would  give  up  the  TniniTnnTn  of  the  ad- 
vantageous position  gained  by  a  sudden  syndi- 
calism stroke  which,  law  or  no  law,. had  placed 
them  in  physical  possession  of  the  plants.  Each 
of  the  four  organizations  presented  a  different 
program  for  the  employers  to  adopt;  but  it 
took  only  a  short  time  for  the  owners  to  per- 
suade them  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  oper- 
ate an  industry  under  four  different  arrange- 
ments in  the  same  plants.  This  proved  to  foe  a 
master-stroke  on  the  part  of  the  owners;  for 
whUe  an  arrangement  has  been  concluded,  the 
four  groups  of  workers  are  being  measurably 
separated  by  differences  as  to  what  should  be 
the  details  of  the  plan.  -Here  was  clearly  illus-  - 
trated  one  of  the  prime  obstacles  to  the  success- 
ful operation  of  commerce  and  industry  by 
workers  alone,  namely,  the  honest  differences 
between  bodies  of  men  as  to  the  best  course  to 
pursue :  some  would  wish  to  follow  the  regular 
Socialism  of  Marx,  others  the  iabrupt  changes 
demanded  by  Syndicalism,  and  stiU  others  the 
subordination  of  industrial  affairs  measurably 
to  ecclesiasticism  on  the  claim  of  the  Boman 
church  that  as  "God's  representative"  on  earth 
the  priest  should  run  everything  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave. 

The  kind  of  shop  desired  by  the  most  aggre«5- 
eive  of  the  Italian  labor  organizations,  the  U.  S. 
I.,  appears  in  the  memorandum  submitted  by 
them.    As  outlined  in  the  Iron  Age  the  U.  S.  L  * 
demands*  jrere: 


AS  USUAL  with  events  affecting  the  interests 
.  of  ijTeat  financiers,  politicians  or  ecclesias- 
tics the  news  concerning  happenings  in  Italy 
has  been  scanty  and  misleading;  for  govern- 
mental and  Big  Business  censorships  have  dis- 
torted or  suppressed  facts. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  working  people  of 
Europe  are  quite  dissatisfied  with  what  has  been 
brought  to  them  by  a  war  that  was  to  make  the 
world  safe  for  the  people.  In  common  with  the 
people  of  other  countries  the  Italians  have  suf- 
fered peculiar  economic  consequences  of  the 
war.  They  make  strong  complaint  that  while 
the  private  soldier  patriotically  gave  up  time, 
wages,  home,  health,  and  often  life  itself,  the 
rich — ^while  professing  devoted  patriotism — 
turned  time  into  unpatriotic  golden  opportxmity, 
multiplied  the  profits  of  pre-war  business,  built 
more  magnificent  palaces,  improved  their  health 
and,  with  specious  pleas  of  their  personal  con- 
tinuance in  business  being  a  national  necessity, 
i>  voided  the  fate  that  the  common  soldier  had  to 
Meet,  whether  he  would  or  not.  The  workers 
found  that  post-war  conditions  brought  them 
harder  work,  worse  working  conditions,  less 
purchasing  power  from  wages,  and  a  widening 
gulf  between  them  and  those  "above"  them. 

Powerful  organizations  were  bmlt  up,  in- 
tended to  ameliorate  the  lot  of  the  working 
people.  In  the  metal  workers'  group  there  were 
four,  according  to  the  Iron  Age: 

First,  the  followers  of  the  Lenine .  theories, 
the  Italian  Federation  of  Metal  Workers — the 
.]''.  L  O.  M. — menibers  of  the  General  Federation 
of  Labor,  the  official  Socialists; 

Second,  the  followers  of  the  moderate  Social- 
ists, the  Italian  Socialist  Union — the  U.  S.  I. — 
controlled  by  Reformists ; 

Tliird,  the  followers  of  the  anarchists,  the' 
ItrJian  Syndicalist  Union — the  U.  S.  I. — fight- 
jui.'  the  regular  Socialists,  and  strong  among  the 
Tuscany  steel  workers  and  the  Genoa  an"d  the 
ililiwi  foundrymen; 

Fourth,  the  fighting  association  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  the  National  Association  of  Metal 
Worker." — the  S.  N.  O.  M. — ^a  vigorous  young 
organization,  assisting  the  church  in  damming 
tlip  ocean  tide  of  anti-clericalism. 

Following  the  so-called  s^mdicalist  plan  of 
immediate  or  "direct"  action,  the  workers  sud- 
denly seized  a  large  part  of  the  factories  of 
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1.  Complete  aIx>lition  of  any  disciplinary  rules  in  the 
plants;  therefore,  no  fines,  no  bonu^,  no  rules  of  any 
kind. 

2.  Absolute  prohibition  of  the  manufacture  of  war 
liiaterial ;  all  the  plants  now  engaged  in  such  work  must 
I.e  immediately  demobilized  and  reorganized  with  a  view 
of  producing  only  peace  materials. 

3.  In  each  plant  the  workmen  to  have  the  right  to 
elect  an  "internal  workmen's  commission",  acting  as 
representative  of  the  workmen  in  the  dealings  with  the 
management  of  the  plant. 

4.  Should  a  workman  be  seriously  injured,  so  that  he 
is  permanently  nnable  to  do  any  work,  an  insurance 
premium  must  be  paid  to  him  for  the  rest  of  his  life 
equal  to  the  salary  he  was  getting  on  the  day  he  was 
hurt:  this  new  regiilation  must  be  applied  also  to  past 
cases  of  permanent  disability;  every  mill  having  more 
than  500  workmen  must  have  its  own  doctor  and 
medical  assistance. 

5.  Each  workman  is  entitled  to  fifteen  days  of  absence 
annually  with  full  pay. 

6.  AH  religious  or  national  holidays  to  be  abolished. 

7.  In  case  of  illness  the  workmen  must  be  kept  on 
lialf-pay. 

8.  If  a  plant  has  been  brought  to  a  standstill,  and  the 
workmen  are  idle  for  causes  beyond  the  workmen's  con- 
trol, such  as  lack  of  raw  materials,  lack  of  electric 
power,  strikes  of  office  clerks  or  superintendents,  the 
workmen  must  receive  full  pay ;  the  same  applies  in  the 
cases  of  interruption  of  work  caused  by  rain,  when 
operations  are  carried  on  in  the  open  air. 

9.  Working  hours  must  not  eiceed  forty-four  hours 
weekly ;  but  forty-eight  hours  must  be  paid  for  in  any 
event. 

10.  No  overtime  work  allowed  except  in  cases  of 
extreme  necessity. 

11.  Where  overtime  is  allowed,  the  pay  must  be  in- 
creased 100  percent. 

12.  Night-work  of  any  kind  to  receive  forty  percent 
increase  over  normal  pay. 

13.  All  present  salaries  must  be  increased  by  a  mini- 
mum of  forty  percent  to  a  jnaximum  of  seventy  percent. 

14.  15  and  16  deal  with  piece-work.  ' 

I't  i  enpcjftl  indemnity  [pitifully  small]  of  five  lire 
(n:net*f^r'  ■■*-ni.oi  lor  each  man  and  of  three  lire  (eight 
cents)  for  each  wuuian  must  be  paid  as  compensation 
ior  hi^li  cuot  of  li\'ing.  Every  three  months  this  in- 
drannity  must  be  revised,  to  be  increased  or  decreased 
if  prices  of  necessities  are  increasing  or  decreasing. 

18.  Whenever  the  plants  need  new  workmen,  prefer- 
ence must  be  given  to  the  members  of  the  U.  S.  I. 

19.  When  reductions  in  forces  are  made  necessary  by 
lack  of  orders,  instead  of  discharging  the  men  the  work- 
ing hours  must  be  reduced ;  no  discharges  can  be  effected 
at  any  rate  without  at  least  a  month's  notice. 

20.  In  case  of  discliarge  an  indemnity  of  a  month's 
pay  for  each  year  of  employment  must  be' paid. 


21.  Wages  must  Ijc  paid  weekly. 

22.  When  assuming  new  pei'sonnd,  the  plants  must 
no  longer  require  from  the  workman  his  penal  certificate 
(a  certificate  showing  whether  the  applicant  has  ever 
been  put  into  jail  or  condemned ).- 

23.  Nona  of  the  existing  agreements  which  favor  the 
workmen  can  be  modified. 

To  American  workers  accnstomed  to  the 
relatively  humane  conditions  of  progressive 
industries  many  of  these  "demands"  are  what 
they  now  work  under.  It  is  a  hard  comment  on 
the  low  plane  of  Italian  industry  that  it  should 
have  been  thought  necessary  for  the  workers  to 
take  radical  steps  in  order  to  stop  profiteering 
and  to  secure  relief  from  more  or  less  intolerable 
conditions. 

Eepresentatives  of  Big  Business  may  be  relied 
on  to  throw  as  bad  a  li^t  as  XMsdMe  on  these 
attempts  of  poor  Italian  men  snd:  women  to 
better  their  circumstances.  One  American  ed- 
itor, conunenting  on  the  first  demand,  says  that 
it  "would  convert  a  plant  into  a. battle  field". 
The  abolition  of  all  rules  is,  of  course,  an  im- 
possibility. If,  to  suppose  an  extreme  case,  all 
written  rules  by  the  management  were  abol- 
ished, there  would  promptly  take  their  place  an 
un^ATitten  code  among  the  workers,  as  always 
happens  where  men  labor  together  for  a  common 
end.  Request  twenty-two  is  objected  to  "because 
any  murderer  or  thief  would  have  the  right  to 
be  employed".  Elbert  Hublmrd  used  to  employ 
convicts,  as  Henry  Ford  is  said  to  do  now,  witlx 
excellent  results.' 

Press  reports  follow  the  "regular"  course  of 
vilifying  the  workmen,  exaggerating  the  situa- 
tion, lying  about  the  details,  and  throwing  a 
color  over  the  affair  calculated  to  rouse  fear  in— 
the  American  heart,  with  the  purjwse  of  enab- 
ling the  dominant  powers  to  continue  their  more 
or  less  lawless  control  of  affairs  here.  As  a 
fact,  reliable  information  is  to  the  effect  that 
the  new  Italian  labor  administration  maintains 
an  iron  discipline  in  the  plants,  keeps  the  mills 
going  on  an  efficiency  basis  and,  in  some  in- 
stances, even  increases  the  output  The  workers 
have  generally  been  willing  to  restore  the  plants 
to  the  owners  on  a  basis  giving  the  workers 
such  a  share  in  the  management  as  will  insure 
them  decent  treatment  and  a  fair  share  in  the 
product  of  their  labor.  The  works  are  not 
"transformed  into  fortresses";  for  there  were 
few^rms  in  the  possession  of  the  workers.  It  is 
saf^'  to  discount  close  .to  zero  many  of  the  press 
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reports  of  brulality  and  other  excesses  by  the 
\\orkers,  though  there  have  doubtless  been  too 
many  such  instances — something  imavoidabie 
under  conditions  of  stress. 

As  a  net  result  of  this  social  and  industrial 
jhenomenon  the  "workmen  have  been  granted  a 
tmall  increase  in  wages,  reported  as  19  cents  a 
day,  and  have  obtained  a  substantial  share  in 
the  control  and  management  of  the  industries, 
having  a  dominant  share  in  the  executive  work 
of  the  plants  and  an  important  place  on  the 
directorates,  so  that  they  can  no  longer  be  sub- 
jected to  unreasonable  'and  sometimes  cruel 
exactions.  To  a  <;onsiderable  extent  they  can 
dictate  what  share  of  the  profits  of  the  business 
shall  come  to  them  as  wages,  thereby  improving 
their  own  status  and  restricting  the  power  of 
,  the  wealthy  to  profiteer,  at  the  expense  of  the 
conunon  people.  But  having  measurably 
achieved  what  they  set  out  for,  they  are  becom- 
ing somewhat  divided,  in  accordaiace  with  the 
differing  economic  and  social  theories  held  by 
ijiiportant  groups. 

On  the  other  hand  the  controlling  powers  of 
money,  politics  and  religion  are  being  forced 
into  an  even  closer  union.  The  Italian  govern- 
ment, partly  through  fear,  took  no  strong  re- 
pressive measures,  hoping  to  avoid  sanguinary 
disorder,  a  course  which  commends  itself  as  of 
a  high  order  of  wisdom-  Out  of  the  situation, 
lioTvever,  is"  expected  to  emerge  a  powerful 
alliance  of  industrial  magnates,  the  aristocracy, 
the  army  and  the  church,  lined  up  against  the 
present  liberal  government  and  the  common 
people.  They  regard  a  surrender  to  the  working 
people  as  simply  "dangerous  weakness",  and  will 
probably  combine  to  change  the  government  and 
to  "crush  by  force  the  labor  unions  engaged  in 
the  present  movement".  The  situation  is  in  > 
some  respects  similar  to  that  which  has  in  a  less 

'^^•ir "'^  —  ••  '•"-'■ower  scale  been  seen  in  the 

United  states  since  1914,  and  is  in  certmn 
respects  approaching  a  minor  <'.HTnflY  now,  in 
the  seeming  currci:t  effort  of  Big  Business  and 
the  politicians  to  destroy  the  American  labor 
movement,  with  a  view  to  beading  off  sucb  oc- 
currences as  that  in  Italy. 

The  present  situatioQ  has  not  come  without 
being  clearly  foreseen.  It  was  outlined  as  far 
back  as  1886  by  Pastor  C.  T.  Bussell,  at  a  time 
M'hen  in  the  estimation  of  die  world's  leading 
economists  nothing  apx>eared  more  improbable. 


"Happy  would  it  be,"  said  this  modem  aeer,  the 
utterance  now  coming  like  a  voice  from  the  dead,  "if 
moderate  and  reasonable  means  would  succeed;  if  the 
rich  would  rest  with  their  present  acquirements  and  co- 
operate with  the  great  mass  of  the  people  in  the  general 
and  permanent  improvement  of  all  classes ;  if  the  wage- 
workers  would  content  themselves  with  reasonable 
demands;  if  the  golden  rule  of  love  and  justice  could 
thus  be  put  in  practice. 

"Bat  men  in  their  present  condition  will  not  observe 
this  rule  vrithout  compulsion.     Thou^  there  be  some  . 

among  -&e  artisans  of  the  world  who  would  be  thus  O 
moderate  and  jost  in  ihai  ideas,  the  majority  are  not 
so,  bat  will  be  extreme,  unjust  and  arrogant  in. their 
ideas  and  demands-beyond  reisoiL  Each  concession  on  _ 
the  part  of  capitalists  will  but  add  to  nieh  demands  and 
ideas ;  and  all  baring  experience  knowtisat  flie  arrogance 
and  rule  of  the  %norant  poor  are  dooUy  severe.  And 
so  among  those  of  wealth— some  are  fully  in  sympathy 
with  the  laboring  classes,  and  would  be  ^d  to  act  out 
their  sympathy  by  making  such  arrangements  as  would 
graduaJly  effect  the  needed  reforms ;  but  they  are  greatly 
in  the  nunority  and  wholly  powerless  in  the  operating  of 
corporations  and  to  a  great  extent  in  their  private  _ 
business.  If  they  be  merchants  or  manufacturers,  they 
cannot  shorten  the  hours  of  labor  or  increase  the  wages 
of  their  employes ;  for  competitors  would  then  undersell 
them,  and  financial  disaster  to  themselves,  their  em- 
ploy^ and  their  creditors  would  follow. 

"Thus  we  see  the  natural  cause  of  the  great  trouble 
of  this  "Day  of  Jehovah*.  Selfishness,  and  blindness  to 
all  except  their  own  interests,  will  oontrol  the  majority 
on  both  sides  of  the  question.  Wage-workers  will  organ- 
ize and  unify  their  interests,  but  selfishness  will  destroy 
the  unions;  and  each,  being  actuated  mainly  by  that 
principle,  will  scheme  and  conspire  in  that  direction. 

The  majority,  ignorant,  will  gain  control;   and  the 

better  class  will  be  powerless  to  hold  in  check  that  which 
their  intelligence  organized.  Capitalists  will  become 
convinced  that  the  more  they  yield  tlie  more  will  be 
demanded,  and  will  soon  determine  to  resist  all  demands. 
"Each  time  the  labor  pangs  of  the  new  era  come  upon 
the  present  body  politic,  her  strength  and  courage  will  f^ 
be  found  less,  and  the  pains  severer.  All  that  society's 
physicians — the  political  economists — can  do  for  her 
■relief  will  be  to  help  and  wisely  guide  the  course  of  the 
inevitable  birth — gradually  to  prepare  tiie  way  for  the 
event.  They  cannot  avert  it,  even  if  they  would;  for 
God  has  decreed  that  it  shall  come  to  pass.  Many  of 
society's  physicians  will,  however,  be  totally  ignorant  of 
the  real  ailment  and  of  the  necessities  and  urgency  of 
tlie  case.  They  will  undertake  repressive  measures;  and 
as  each  paroxysm  of  trouble  passes  away,  they  will  take 
advantage  <>^  it  to  fortify  the  resistiTe  appliances;,  and 
will  thereb^  increase  the  anguish;  and  while  they  wH  . 
not  long  delay  the  birth,  their  malpractice  wiU  kaetea 
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the  death  of  their  paticot;  for  the  old  order  of  things 
Trill  die  in  the  labor  of  bringing  forth  the  new. 

"All  Trho  realize  the  state  of  things  coming  shoiild 
aet  themselves  and  their  affairs  in  order  accordingly. 
Thus  we  saT  to  all  the  meek — ^the  humble  of  the  world, 
88  well  as  the  body  of  Christ :  "Seek  ye  the  Lord,  ye 
meek  of  the  earth,  which  have  wrought  his  judgment 
[His  wiU] ;  seek  righteousness ;  seek  meekness,  that  ye 
may  be  partially  biddaa  in  the  day  of  the  Lord's  anger." 


(Zephaniah  2:3)  None  will  entirely  escape  the  trouble, 
but  those  seeking  righteousness  and  rsjoicing  in  meek- 
ness will  have  many  advantages  over  others.  Their 
manner  of  life,  their  habits  of  thought  and  action,  as 
well  as  their  sympathies  for  the  right,  which  will  enable 
them  to  grasp  the  situation  of  affairs  and  also  to  appre- 
ciate the  Bible  account  of  this  trouble  and  its  outcome, 
will  aU  conspire  to  make  them  suffer  less  than  others — 
especially  from  harassiiig  fears  and  forebodings." 


Wage  Earners  Paying  for  the  War 


WHEN  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar 
in  the  spring  of  1914  was  compared  with 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  in  the  spring 
of  1920,  it  was  found  that  the  dollar  of  1914  was 
■worth  $2-11  in  current  money ;  but  an  investiga- 
tion discloses  that  the  wage  earners  are  not 
receiving  2.11  times  as  much  now  as  in  the 
spring  of  1914,  and  that  the  difference  between 
what  they  do  receive  and  what  they  should 
receive  amounts,  in  the  total,  to  just  about  the 
total  sum  now  being  distributed  by  the  corpor- 
ations as  extra  or  unusual  profits,  over  and 
above  the  profits  which  were  made  in  normal 
times,  before  the  war.  The  annual  loss  in 
wages  of  the  worker  is  estimated  at  $4,717,440,- 
000;  and  the  annual  extra  or  sui)er-profit  of  the 
corporations  is  estimated  at  $4,800,000,000.  We 
now  proceed  to  a  demonstration  of  the  facts, 
first  discussing  the  income  of  the  corporations 
and  then  noting  what  has  hapi)ened  to  the 
workers. 

In  the  period  of  1912-14  the  net  income  of  all 
the  corporations  in  the  United  States  in  each  of 
which  the  net  annual  income  was  over  $1,000,000 
was  8.7  percent  on  their  capital,  but  in  the 
period  of  1916-18  the  net  income  of  the  same 
corporations  was  23.9  percent  on  their  capitaL  ( 
Thus  in  four  years  the  big  corporations  have 
earned  about  enough  to  return  their  whole  in- 
.  vestment.  It  is  estimated  that  the  corporations 
"having  each  a  net  annual  income  of  over  $1,000,- 
000  do  about  one-sixth  of  the  business  of  the/ 
country,  and  that  the  combined  super-profits  of 
aU  these  corporations  during  each  year  from 
1916  onward  have  been  about  $4,800,000,000. 
Now  let  us  go  back  and  see  what  has  happened 
to  the  workers,-  and  then  we  wiU  discuss  this 
matter  of  super-profits  more  at  length. 

In  the  year  1914  the  average  weekly  wage  of 
the  seven  principal  occupations  in  the  clothing 
industry  in  New  York  city  was  $20.86.    In  the 


year  1920  the  average  wage  in  these  same  occu- 
pations was  $3493.  TMs  seems  like  a  large 
increase  in  pay,  does  it  notf  And  we  read  and 
hear  a  great  deal  about  the  fabulous  wages  paid 
to  workers,  do  we  notl  Tet,  if  the  buying  power 
of  the  1914  dollar  be  compared  iviOi^  the  buying 
power  of  the  1920  dc^lar,  the  enrrent  wage  rate 
should  be  $44.01,  to  buy  the  same  things,  and 
the  wages  tiiese  workers  are  actnaSy  receiving, 
$34.93,  are  only  79A  percent  of  that  amount. 
So  we  see  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  if  the 
workers  were  getting  $20.86  in  1914  they  are 
now  getting  but  the  equivalent  of  $16.56,  and 
have  sustained  an  actual  loss  in  their  weekly 
wages  amounting,  in  purchasing  power,  to  $4.30. 

In  1914  the  average  weekly  wage  of  the  seven 
principal  occupations  in  the  book  and  job  print- 
ing industry  in  New  York  city  was  $22.29.  In 
1920  it  was  $42,071  This  also  seems  like  a  large 
increase  in  pay;  yet  when  the  buying  power  of 
the  1920  dollar  is  compared  with  that  of  the  1914 
dollar  we  find  that  these  workers  should  be  re- 
ceiving $47.03  in  order  to  make  their  earnings 
equal  their  former  earnings  in  purchasing 
power.  On  the  basis  of  the  1914  dolIar__the 
present  wages  of  these  workers  are  $19.94,  and 
they  have  sustained  a  net  loss  of  $2.35  per  week. 

In  1914  the  average  weekly  wage  of  the  twenty- 
eight  principal  occupations  in  the  building  trades 
in  New  York  city  was  $26.38.  In  1920  it  was 
$45.96,  but  when  the  changed  value  of  the  dollar 
is  taken  into,  consideration  it  should  have  been 
$55.66.  Counted  on  the  basis  of  the  1914  dollar, 
these  workers  are  now  receiving  $21.78  per 
week,  and  have  sustained  a  loss  of  $4.60' in  the^r 
weekly  wages. 

^  In  1914  the  average  weekly  wage  of  the 
thirteen  principal  occupations  of  New  York 
harbor  employes  was  ^.11.  In  1920  it  was 
$36.57;  but  to  make  the  wages  buy  the  same 
tilings  they  would  have  boii^t  in  1914  they 
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.vlioold  have  been  $46.65,  Counted  on  the  basis 
of  the  1914  dollar  these  workers  are  now  re- 
cei'V'ing  the  equivalent  of  $17.33,  and  have  sus- 
tained a  net  loss  of  $4.78  in  their  weekly  wage. 
Taking  together  the  clothing,  printing,  build- 
ing and  harbor  industries,  we  have  in  New  York 
lifty-five  occupations  whose  weekly  wages  in 
1914  averaged  $24.15.  The  wages  of  these 
vorkers  have  been  raised  to  $41.84,  and  accord- 
ing to  most  of  the  newspapers  they  should  be 
satisfied  and  more  than  satisfied.  But  the  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  their  actual  wages  have 
been  reduced,  not  increased,  and  it  would  now 
take  an  average  wage  of  $50.96  to  give  them  as 
much  as  they  had  six  years  ago.  Stated  in 
terms  of  their  1914  wages  they  are  now  receiving 
$19.83  each,  so  that  the  real  wage  question  in 
,  New  York  is  whether  the  average  worker,  hav- 
ing had  his  pay  cut  $4.32  per  week,  should  be 
■satisfied.  He  is  now  receiving  82.1  percent  of 
his  former  wage.  His  average  annual  loss  of 
wages,  based  on  liie  1914  dollar,  is  $224.64,  or, 
based  on  the  1920  dollar,  $473.99. 

Assuming  that  the  average  loss  of  wages  the 

wountry  over  is  the  same  as  in  New  York,  and 

that  there  are  21,000,000  families  in  the  country, 

the  total  loss  to  the  workers,  on  the  basis  of  the 

I  1914  dollar  is  $4,717,440,000,  which,  as  we  have 

seen,  is  almost  exactly  the  amount  ($4,800,000,- 

000)  of  the  super-profits  of  the  corporations.  Or, 

I  on  the  basis  of  the  1920  dollar,  the  loss  to  the 

I  workers  is  $9,953,798,400  per  annum.     In  six 

years  this  amount  would  pay  for  the  United 

States'  financial  share  in  the  World  War. 

This  is  what  is  happening.    The  workers  axe 

paying  for  the  war:  and  when  the  bill  is  paid  it 

will  be  paid  to  the  friends,  relatives,  and  a£S.Qcir 

ates  of  tliose  whose  profits  out  of  the  war  are 

jiving  them  $4,800,000.000  surplus  profits  each 

lyear  over  and  above  their  usual  profits.    And,- 

■    ■  '    ■'   '        -.rfs  cut  to  82.1  percent  of  their 
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runiiv;!-  vHiiiH.  vvual  chance  have  the  workers  to 
hang  on  to  their  liberty  bonds,  which  it  is  to  the' 
j)ubiic  III  lei  et, I  to  have  widely  distributed  t  They 
must  sell,  and  they  are  selling,  or  have  "sold,  and 
it  is  to  the  damage  of  the  country  that  this  has 
been  made  necessary.  It  is  nonsense  to  say  that 
the  workers  are  rolling  in  wealth.  They  are  not 
"breaking  even",  as  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
the  pawnshops  are  now  doing  a  large  business 
— always  a  proof  that  a  pinch  is  being  felt. 


Where  the  Money  Goes 

THE  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics showed  that  in  May,  1920,  to  -maintain 
a  family  of  husband,  wife  and  three  children, 
with  a  little  insurance,  edtrcation,  a  magazine 
and  a  movie  once  in  a  while,  but  -no  automobile, 
requires  an  income  of  $2,533.97  per  year,  or  a 
daily  wage  of  over  $8.  Yet  of  the  1,183,000  men 
working  for  wages  in  Massachusetts  only  15 
percent  get  $2,000  or  more,  and  one  constantly 
hears  the  wage  of  $1  per  hour  referred  to  as 
most  preposterously  large,  although  the  United 
States  Government  is  authority  for  the  state- 
ment that  these  wages  are  barely  enough  to 
maintain  a  family  in  comfort. 

With  capital  getting  three  times  the  return 
that  it  got  before  the  war,  there  is  no  question 
but  that  in  the  distribution  of  the  total  income 
of  the  country,  labor  is  receiving  a  very  much 
smaller  proportion  than  it  did,  and  that  profits, 
interest  and  rent  are  squeezing  the  lemon  dry. 
It  is  probably  useless  for  us  to  warn  big  business 
that  it  is  "spilling  the  beans",  but  such  is  the 
fact,  and  we  will  not  be  recreant  to  our  duty  in 
telling  the  truth. 

The  country  made  enormous  sayings  by  dis- 
continuing the  liquor  traffic,  savings  which 
should  have  greatly  ameliorated  the  eondition 
of  the  workers  and  given  them  many  luxuries 
hitherto  enjoyed ;  but"  these  savings  Jiave  been 
appropriated  by  the  moneyed  interests,  and 
prohibition  has  really  done  nothing  for  the 
workers  that  its  advocates  reasonably  hoped, 
believed,  expected  and-  preached  that  it  would 
surely  do.    '  "  "  _ 

It  seems  hard  to  read  that  one  baby  in  every 
six  dies  when  the  father  earns  $550  or  less  per 
_jear,  and  that  only  one  in  every  sixteen  dies 
when  the  father  earns  $1,250  per  year,  and  then 
to  see  how  anxious  the  profit-takers  are  that  | 
the  wages  of  the  workers  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  rise  to  a  point  where  they  would  inter- 
fere with  the  new  and  exorbitant  profits  to 
which  they  have  been  accustomed  with  the 
advent  of  this  democracy-saving  war. 

In  1919  the  worker  on  a  yard  of  blue  ^enim 
received  4.7  percent  of  the  price,  and  the  mill 
ownera  received  in  profits  on  the  same  yard 
24.74  percent  of  the  price.  From  1910  to  1919 
the  profits  on  denim  rose  602  percent  In  1919 
the  wages  of  the  workers  on  denim  could  hare 
been  doubled,  and  the  profits  of  the  mann&o* 
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tur«r6  would  still  have  been  twice  as  mach  -on 
«    each  yard  as  the  workers  received  for  maidng 
the  yard. 

In  the -canning  of  com  the  labor  cost  increased 
21?  percent  between  1916  and  1917,  but  the  can- 
Dor's  profit  increased  256  percent.  While  the 
labor  cost  in  making  a  ton  of  iron  rose  from  40 
cents  to  86  cents,  the  price  of  the  iron  itself  rose 
from  $15  per  ton  to  $30  per  ton.  Big  business 
is  profit-mad  and  is  misrepresenting  the  con- 
dition of  the  workers.  Here  are  some  of  the 
D  increases  in  profits  of  concerns  dealing  in  the 
necessaries  of  life : 

In  the  year  1918  the  profits  of  the  Standard 
Milling  Company  (flonr)  were  196  percent  in 
excess  of  their  profits  in  1913 ;  the  profits  of  the 
American  Woolen  Company  were  316  percent  of 
their  profits  in  1914;  tiie  profits  of  tfie  United 
States  Bnbber  Company  were  43  percent  in 
excess  of  their  profits  in  1916,  and  the  profits  of 
the  United  Dmg  Company  were  148  percent 
in  excess  of  their  profits  in  1916. 

In  the  year  1919  the  profits  of  the  following 
great  concerns  exceeded  their  profits  over  pre- 
rions  years  by  the  amounts  named : 
American  Hide  and  Leather  Company — 265%  over  1914 

American  loe  Company 393%  am  1914 

TTnited  Fruit  Company : 547%  over  1914 

May  Department  Stores 174%  over  1915 

318%  over  1915 

275%  over  1915 


Pacific  If  Ola  (flour). 
Manhattan  Shixt  Company. 


Endicott- Johnson  Company  (shoe*) 353%  otct  1915 

Com  Prodacts  Befining  Company—L, 639%  oter  1916 

BuTM  Brothers    (coal) 72%  over  1916 

American  Linaeed  Company. 
txeneral  Cigar  Company. 


780%  OTer  1916 

84%  over  1917 

Amoskeag  Manufacturing  Co.  (muslin) 811%  over  1917 

Central  Leather  Company ., 103%  over  1918 

Cluett,  Peabody  Company  (coDars) 175%  over  1918 

For  the  period  of  1916-18  the  profits  of  the  In- 
ternational Paper  Company  were  487  percent 
—over  the  profits  for  the  period  of  1909-15,  and 
•for  the  period  1916-19  the  profits  of  the  National 
Enameling  and  Stamping  Company  (kitchen- 
ware)  were  1178  percent  over  the  profits  for 
1909-15. 

Wage*  of  Railroadera 

AFTER  a  year  or  more  of  delay  the  railway 
.  men  were  granted  an  increase  of  21  percent 
in  their  wages  during  the  past  sxmimer,  an 
amoimt  estimated  as  about  equal  to  the  in- 
creased cost  of  living  during  the  year  they  were 
waiting  for  the  award.    So  the  net  result  to  the 


railway  men  is  to  leave  them  in  the  same  con- 
dition as  before  the  request  for  the  advance  was 
made.  The  increase  aifected  1,800,000  employes, 
and  amounted  to  an  average  increase  of-  $1  per 
day  per  man. 

In  1915  the  average  wage  of  all  railroad  mep 
was  $830  per  year;  in  1917  it  was  $1,004  j)er 
year ;  in  1919  it  was  $1,436  per  year ;  in  January, 
1920,  it  was  at  the  rate  of  $1,587  per  year  and 
is  now.  in  the  neighborhood  of  $1,900' per  year.' 
The  following  statement,  based  upon  ^e  Janu- 
ary, 1920,  earnings  pliia  the  twenty  percent 
recently  added,  shows,  in  order,  tiw  various 
positions  in  railroad  work,  beginning  with  the 
highest-paid  positions  and  ran^g  down  to  the 
lowest-paid  positions.  For  oonvenieaiie  the  list 
is  grouped  into  tax  general  cJafsificittiona. 

Earning  above  $3,000  (pre>war  eqmvalent 
$1,421)  per  year  are  the  general^  officers;,  road 
I>assenger  engineers  and  motonnen,  road 
freight  engineers  and  motormen,  general  fore- 
men, division  officers,  yardnutsters,  train  dis- 
patchers and  directors,  road  passenger  con- 
ductors, road  freight  conductors  .and  yard- 
masters'  assistants  (not  yard  derks). 

In  the  class  earning  above  $2,400  bnt  less 
than  $3,000  (pre-war  equivalent  $1,137  to 
$1,421),  are  gang  foremen,  yard  engineers  and 
motormen,  road  passenger  f^men  and  helpers, 
road  freight  firemen  and  helpers,  traveling 
agents  and  solicitors,  boilermakers,  car  in- 
spectors, yard  conductors  or  foremen  and 
machinists. 

Ranging  over'  $2,100  and  less  than  $2,400 
(pre-war  $996  to  $1,137 >  are  tlie  road  freight 
brakemen  and  flagmen,  passenger  brakem€n,_ 
air  brakemen,  electricians,  blacksmiths,  station 
masters  and  assistants,^  maintenance  of  way  and 
structures  foremen,  yard  brakemen  (switchmen 
or  helpers),  assistant  engineers  and  draftsmen, 
floating  equipment  employes,  car  repairers  and 
hostlers. 

"With  wages  amounting  to  over  $1,800  and  less 
thaii  $2,100  (pre-war  $853  to  $996)  are  the 
employes  in  outside  agendes,  station  agents 
(non-telegraphers),  yard  firemen  and  helpers, 
agent  telegraphers,  telegraphers  and  telegraph 
operatives,  interlockers,  stmctxiTal  ironworkers, 
painters  and  upholsterers,  foremen  of  construc- 
tion gangs  and  work  trains,  telephone  and  block 
operators,  telegrapher  clerks,  carpenters,  lever- 
men  (non-telegraphers),  other  road  trainmen. 
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Over  $1,200  and  less  than  $1,800  (pre-war 
$569  to  $853)  in  their  earnings  are,  in  order,  the 
yard  snatch-tenders,  police  and  •watchmen, 
masons  and  bricklayers,  clerks,  section  foremen, 
mechanics'  ielpers  and  apprentices,  engine- 
house  men,  drawbridge  operatives,  station  ser- 
vice employes  and  unskilled  laborers  in  con- 
struction gangs  and  Avork  trains.  At  the  bottom 
of  the  ladder,  earning  still  less  wages,  are  the 
section  men,  crossing  flagmen,  gateraen,  mes- 
sengers and  attendants. 

In  consideration  of  the  wages  of  railroad 
men,  attention  should  always  be  given  to  the 
heavy  expense  for  board  and  rooms  away  from 
home  and  the  unusually  heavy  demand  for 
shoes,  clothing,  overalls  and  watches. 

We  may  not  forget  the  financial  side  of  the 
question.  The  railroads  used  to  be  able  to  earn 
about  4  to  4J  percent  on  their  capitalization. 
Now  they  have  been  granted  increases  in  freight 
and  passenger  rates  suiBcient  to  pay  what  was 
awarded  the  employes  in  the  way  of  advanced 
wages  and  about  twice  as  much  more,  to  boost 
the  net  income  to  about  6  percent  on  the  capital- 
ization. The  excuse  made  for  this  is  that  the 
profiteers  and  grafters  are  "pulling  down"  such 
heavy  profits  in  other  lines  (profits  which,  as 
we  have  seen,  are  sqnoezed  out  of  the  wages  of 
the  common  people)  that  money  cannot  be 
attracted  to  railroad  investments  at  the  rates 
they  were  formerly  able  to  earn.  Financiers 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  railroad  has  to 
pay  four  times  as  much  interest  to  keep  its 
rolling  stock  in  operation  as  it  had  to  pay  before 
the  war.  The  way  this  works  out  is  as  follows : 
Locomotives  then  cost  $28,000  and  now  cost 
$75,000  each.  Money  then  could  be  had  at  5 
percent  and  now  cannot  be  had  for  less  that  7i 
percent.  Five  percent  on  $28,000  is  $1,400,  while 
7i  percent  on  $75,000  is  $5,625.  So  it  is  appar- 
ent that  $5,600  would  have  hired  the  use  of  four  , 
locomotives  in  1914  where  it  will  hire  one  now, 
and  the  locomotives  then  were  as  good  as  those 
made  now. 

The  railroads  played  a  sharp  trick  on  the 
Pullman  company.  The  latter  was  granted  an 
increase  in  rates,  whereupon  the  railway  com- 
panies, thinlcing  that  more  could  have  been 
gouged  out  of  the  people  while  the  gouging  was 
good,  asked  for  and  obtained  consent  to  have 
an  extra  half-cent  per  mile  charged  to  passen- 
gers in  Pullman  cars,  the  extra  amount  to  go  to 
the  railway  companies  instead  of  the  Pullman 


companies.  The  Pullman  rates  are  now  so  high 
that  people '  who  could  formerly  afford  the 
modest  comfort  of  a  night  between  sheets  are 
now  sitting  up  all  night  because  they  cannot 
afford  to  meet  the  greatly  increased  expense. 

In.  August  the  express  companies  obtained 
consent  to  boost  their  rates  12^  percent  on-one 
day's  notice,  and  further  express  rate  increases 
are  anticipated  shortly.  If  these  items  presage  - 
any  of  the  promised  reduction  in  the  cost  of 
living  then  they  will  operate  differently  from 
what  such  items  have  done  in  the  past.  w 

Wages  of  Government  Worken  - 

IT  IS  harder  for  government  employes  to  get 
their  wages  changed  than  for  almost  any 
other  class  of  employes.  The  average  pay  of  all 
government  employ^  is  $1,135  per  year  (pre- 
war value  $538) ;  and  25  percent'of  them  earn 
less  than  $720  per  year  (pre-war  $341).  This 
teHs  its  own  story  of  silent  suffering  to  those 
who  have  comprehended  previous  statements  in 
this  article.  Many  of  these  wage  rates  were 
fixed  fifty  years  ago. 

In  the  spring  the  Government  sent  letters  to 
twenty-one  engineering  schools  stating  that  it 
had  civil  service  positions  to  offer,  paying  $1,200 
as  initial  salary,  but  replies  were  received  from 
some  of  the  schools  that  the  young  graduates  of 
these  schools  were  having  no  difficulty  in  finding 
positions .  which  paid  them  at  once  salaries 
ranging  from  $1,800  up. 

The  under-pay  of  custom-house  inspectors  in 
New  York  city  has  become  a  matter  of  public 
comment.  These  men  are  experts,  trained  by 
long  experience ;  yet  they  receive  only  $4  to  $5 
f Or  a  ten-hour  day,  and  receive  nothing  for  over- 
time, though  they  are  often  compelled  to  serve 
far  into  the  night.  They  must  buy  their  o^\•n 
meals  and  frequently  have  to  pay  for  lodarings. 
Compare  these  earnings  with  those  of  longshore- 
men who  receive  $6.80  for  an  ei^t-hour  day^ 
with  $1.20  per  hour  for  overtime  and  Sunday 
work. 

In  the  month  of  May  the  city  of  New  York 
advertised  for  help  and  offered  to  pay  maximum 
salaries  for  certain  specified  occupations  as 
follows :  $960  for  stenographers  and  typewriters 
and  laboratory  assistant,  $1,200  for  photogra- 
pher and  female  nurse,  $1,8(X)  for  chemist, 
$2,160  for  assistant  engineer,  inspector  of  dredg- 
ing, inspector  of  water  supply,  and  mechanical 
draftsman  and  $2,500  for  head  cook. 
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Considerable  excit^nent  was  cansed  in  July 
•when  the  city  set  aside  $5,000,000  for  raises  of 
salaries  of  city  employes  (paid  for  by  a  bond 
issue,  by  the  way).  Bnt  the  city  fathers  passed 
by  their  opportiinity  to  specially  aid  the  jworest 
jiaid  worlters  and  gave  the  same  20  percent 
increases  to  those  already  receiving  $6,000  to 
$10,000  per  fffTinT"  that  it  gave  to  the  $900  tele- 
phone operators  or  t}ie  $1,000  clerks.  Thus  the 
increases  of  salary  to  the  highest-paid  employes 
amonnt  to  more  than  the  total  yearly  salary  of 
the  lowest-paid  employes.  All  of  this  brings  iia 
back  to  the  homely  aphorism  of  the  backwoods 
philosopher — ^"Them  as  has  gits". 

Patrolmen  in  New  York  are  not  overpaid. 
The  TTiATimTiTxi  salaries  of  patrolmen  in  different 
cities  are  as  follows : 

Buffalo  ^$1,800  (pre-irar  ralue  $853) 


Chicago 

New  York  _ 

St.  Louis  

Philadelphia 
Kanaas  City 


1,800 
1,650 
1,500 
1,405 
1,360 


(pre-war  value  1644) 


The  work  of  a  patrolman  in  New  Torfc  is 
dangerous  business  at  all  times  and  especially 
FO  now,  when,  according  to  Governor  Gardner 
of  Missouri,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Elansas  City  Bar  Association,  he 
declares  that  one  citizen  in  every  twelve  was 
robbed  in  New  York  in  the  year  1919.  This 
seems  like  an  incorrect  statement,  but  that  is 
the  way  the  statement  comes  to  ns.  It  seems 
almost  incredible  that  society  could  be  in  such 
a  deplorable  condition,  and  it  looks  as  if  some- 
body must  have  been  wrong  when  he  preached 
and  frothed  and  foamed  about  the .  uplifting, 
ennobling,  spiritualizing  influences  of  war. 

Not  all  state  employes  fare  as  well  financially 
as  Hulbert,  the  New  York  state  executioner.  He 
earns  a  fair  salary  as  an  engineer  and  receives 
^$150  for  each  human  being  that  he  kills  on 
"•behalf  of  the  state.  He  reports  that  business 
has  been  good  in  1920,  and  that  he  expects  to 
make  about  $2,000  in  this  way  during  the 
current  year. 

Wages  of  Women  Workers 

THE  average  weekly  wage  of  women  in  sev- 
eral states  has  been  declared  to  be  as  foUows: 

Tennessee $  9.31 

Nebraska  —  12.59 

Michigan,  aales —  11.18 

•  If  ichigan,  m'fg _  13.14 


njovaiag 


11.46 


In  New  York  state  the  Consimiers*  League, 
after  a  careful  examination  of  girls'  budgets, 
stated  that  in  1918  a  weekly  wage  of  $14.80  was 
the  TTiiTiiTnnTTi  on  which  a  girl  could  live.  Similar 
figures  for  Eastern  Feimsyivania,  made  xmder 
the  direction  of  the  Government,  were  that . 
$14.66  constituted  the  minimum  in  that  district, 
no  allowance  being  made  for  savings  or  health 
insurance.  For  the  District  of  Columbia  a  Con- 
gressional commission  decided  that  $15.50  is  "the 
minimum  wage  upon  which  a  woman  without 
-dependents  can  maintain  herself  at  a  proper 
standard  of  living  in  the  District  of  Columbia". 
Add  to  this  the  fact  that  in  a  Government  in- 
vestigation of  1,760  working  girls  in  New  York 
state,  in  1918,  it  was  found  that  four  out  of 
every  five  helped  to  support  others  besides 
themselves.  We  feel  like  saying  in  the  same 
breath,  "God  bless  the  faithfd,  unnelfish  girls" 
and  "0  God,  Thy  kingdom  come'*  to  put  an  end 
to  such  inequalities. 

The  Government  has  made  an  investigation 
of  the  candy  business  in  Philadelphia,  that 
business  being  one  of  the  lowest-paid  industries 
in  which  women  are  employed,  and  Philadelphia 
being  a  representative  American  city. 

In  the  year  1910  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
in  the  country  had  made  for  them  nine  pounds 
of  candy  at  fifteen  cents  a  pound.  If  you  eat  a 
pound  of  candy  every  six  weeks  you  are  eating 
your  full  share,  and  all  that  is  good  for  you- 
-  The  chief  candy-makers  in  every  factory  are 
the  cooks,  and  these  are  always  mem  The  dip- 
ping and  packing  is  done  by  women.  Fifty-seven 
percent  of  the  workers  in  candy  factories  begin 
work  before  they  are  sixteen  years  of  age. 
Dipping  is  an  operation  that  requires  mu(^- 
skill  and  practice.  An  experienced  and  capable 
dipper  can  dip  150  pounds  of  candy  per  day. 

In  1919  the  average  weekly  earnings  of  the 
women  candy-workers  of  Philadelphia  were 
$10.30.  The  average  wage  paid  for  dippers  was 
$12.62.  Experience  shows  that  the  chances  of 
advancement  in  the  candy  business  in  Philadel- 
phia are  that  72  out  of  every  100  girls  work  two 
years  on  a  wage  of  less  than  $14  per  week  (the 
minimum  wage  of  decent  support)  and  after 
sticking  to  their  jobs  for  two  years  their 
chances  are  357  to  1,000  of  reaching  the  $14  goal. 

Less  than  one-fourth  of  the  women  candy- 
workers  of  Philadelphia  earn  the  $14  minimum 
decent  self-support  wage.      The  first  result  ia 
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that  the  girls  go  "without  proper  food,  clothing, 
and  medical  care.  Moreover,  it  is  character- 
istic of  the  candy  business  that  it  has  several 
slack  seasons  in  the  year,  so  that  the  workers 
fn-quently  earn  much  less  than  their  nominal 
■wage.  -  . 

Out  of  t'lventy-five  candy  factories  visited  by 
ihe  investigators  four  were  immaculately  clean, 
four  had  wash  rooms  and  eight  supplied  hot 
water.  In  the  other  factories  cleanliness  was 
not  much  in  evidence;  and  the  dippers  (who 
must  constantly  have  their  hands  in  the  melted 
chocolate)  had  to  get  along  -^-ith  cold  water 
when  they  wished  to  clean  their  "hands,  and  in 
most  instances  they  had  to  supply  their  own 
towels.  In  five  plants  the  ceilings  of  the  toilet 
rooms  and  work  rooms  were  in  common,  the 
partitions  between  the  rooms  not  reaching  to 
tiie  ceiling.  Twenty-two  of  the  twenty-five 
factories  make  no  provision  for  a  girl  to  lie 
down  if  she  feels  ill  or  faint. 

Dipping  chocolates  is  not  such  an  attractive 
job  as  some  lovers  of  candy  might  imagine.  It 
is  impossible  for  a  dipper  to  prevent  her  clothes' 
becoming  caked  with  melted  chocolate,  and  the 
low  temperature  of  the  dipping  room  makes  it 
necessary  to  wear  a  woolen  dress  or  wrap,  all  of 
which  the  dipper,  on  her  small  wage,  finds  it 
difficult  to  purchase. 

Foreign  Wage  Items 

IN  England,  in  1914,  the  average  wage  paid  to 
city  workers  in  the  ten  principal  railway  oc- 
cupations was  29.4  shillings,  or  about  $7.50. 
The  1920  rate  is  62.4  shiUings,  or  about  $10.92 
per  week,  with  exchange  at  $3.50.  These  current 
"wages  are  very  low  as  compared  with  the  aver- 
age weekly  wage  of  about  $36  paid  to  American 
railway  workers. 

Agricultural  workers  in  England  are  paid 
forty-two  shillings  per  week,  or  about  $7.35  for 
.^  fl^'^t'-liour  week,  and  are  paid  an  overtime  rate 
of  one  shilling  3i  pence  an  hour,  amounting  to 
about  23  cents.  Wages  of  agricultural  workers 
in  the  » imted  States  are  from  $25  per  week  up. 

British  dockers  receive  a  minimum  daily  wage 
of  16  shillings,  or  about  $2.80  per  day.  An 
Industrial  Court  of  Inquiry  as  to  congestion  at 
docks  blames  various  government  departments, 
charges  a-  deliberate  slo\^'ing  down  of  work  on 
the  part  of  the  workers,  and  the  establishment 
of  a  seven-hour  day  in  -violation  of  the  eight- 
hour  agreement.    This  is  figured  as  an  annual 


loss  to  the  nation  of  9,37.';,000  hours,,  rcrrulting 
in  a  gross  cash  loss  of  millions  of  pounds  ster- 
ling. 

"Wages  in  five  of  the  principal  oc-eupr.tions  in 
the  clothing  business  in  Vienna  in  ^.larch 
showed  an  average  wage  of  185  crowns  i)er 
week,  with  girls  receiving  120  crowns  per  week. 
An  Austrian  crown  used  to  have  a  value  of 
about  24:J:  cents,  but  its  value  is  now  about  3.7 
cents,  so  the  Viennese  weekly  wages,  translated 
into  terms  of  American  money,  are  about  $6.^5 
for  the  men  and  $4.44  for  the  wwnen,  with  a  St 
high  cost  of  living  due  to  the  war. 

In  July  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies 
voted  an  additional  15,000  to  20,000  francs  a 
year  for  the  Secretaries  of  State  and  Cabinet 
Ministers.  The  statesmen  of  America  have  also 
felt  the  pinch  "of  high  cost  of  li-ving,  two  of  the 
cabinet  ministers,  Mr.  Bryan  and  Mr.  McAdoo, 
stating  they  could  not  live  on  the  $12,000  per 
year  allowed  by  the  Grovemment  to  cabinet 
officers. 

Wage  conditions  in  Japan  are  very  bad.  In 
the  textile  industries  boys  and  girls  from  the 
country  districts  are  brought  into  the  mill 
centers  and  kept  in  barracks,  confined  as  pris- 
oners until  thoj.'  are  no  longer  able  to  stand  the 
strain  of  the  long  hours  and  limited  food,  when 
they  are  replaced  by  others. 

In  the  Hawaiian  Islands  there  has  been  a 
veritable  riot  of  high  wages  during  the  past 
year,  due  to  the  sugar  situation.  Wages  are 
paid  on  the  bonus  system;  and  in  the  island  of 
Kauai,  where  the  basic  wage  for  bookkeepers 
was  $40  per  week,  wages  of  $230  per  week  were 
being  paid,  stevedores  were  receiving  $4  per 
hour  and  laborers  were  getting  $25  per-day. 
Grocery  store  clerks  were  making  as  high  as 
$975  per  montli.  This  was  all  due  to  a  strike 
and  to  the  excessive  price  for  sugar  being  paid 
in  New  York.  But  -with  sugar  nearer  normal,  ^ 
that  wage  bonanza  is  at  an  end. 

Miscellaneous  Wage  Items 

FOR  hundreds  of  years,  from  the  time  of  Soc- 
rates to  the  time  of  Diocletian,  wages  of 
common  labor,  forced  to  compete  "with  slave 
labor,  were  down  to  ten  cents  per  day.  In  Dio- 
cletian's time  masons  received  twenty  cents  per 
day,  shipwrights  twenty-four  cents,  painters 
twenty-eight  cents  and  decorators  sixty  cents. 
Barbers  received  a  cent  apiece  for  haircuts. 
Bjfef  and  mutton  were  three  cents  a  pound, 
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butter  five  cesis  s  "pemnStKnd  eggs  fi-ve  eents  a 
dozen.  The  pricM  1^  those  times  have  been 
converted  into  terms  of  modem  money  to  arrive 
Rt  thete  results.     . 

Mannfactorers  and  others  who  see  the  large 
wages  now  being  paid  to  workers  (on  paper), 
and  who  ^nt  thcdr  eyes  to  the  fact  l£at  the 
workers  are  being  robbed  of  17.9  percent  of 
their  1914  wages  due  to  the  diminished  value  of 
£  the  dollar,  are  easting  longing  eyes  at  the  piece- 
work S3rstem  in  the  hope  of  making  it  popular 
agaxn;batthatinhmnan  system  must  pass  away. 
-^  The  International  Association  of  Garment 
Workers  oondneted  a  questionnaire  which 
ahofi^  that,  as  a  result  of  the  change  from 
pieceworic  to  wages,  fourteen  percent  of  the 
firms  report  the  workers  producing  more  than 
before  ^he  change  was  made  and  thirty  percent 
declare  that  they  see  no  change.  The  older 
workers  work  as  hard  and  as  regularly  as  when 
tliey  were  on  piecework,  but  the  younger 
workers  do  not  accomplish  as  much.  Factories 
which  have  advanced  methods  of .  manufactur- 
ing and  good  executives  report  that  the  produc- 
tion i)er  worker  under  the  wage  system  is  as 
good  as  could  be  desired. 

May  we  make  a  suggestion  on  the  wage  ques- 
tion! It  is  a  simple  suggestion,  and  it  seems  to 
us  a  meritorious  and  practical'  one.  Let  all 
woikers  be  paid  a  base  wage,  representing  a 
living  wage  when  earnings  and  the  cost  of  living 
are  normal.  Let  them  receive  each  payday  a 
second  envelope  containing  the  percentage  of 
■  advance  in  commodity  prices  over  those  current 
at  the  time  the  base  wage  was  established,  as 
shown  by  the  most  recently  published  index- 
number  of  the  Bradstreet  or  E.  G.  Dun  and 
Company  price  index.  Let  them  receive  each 
payday  a  third-  envelope  b^sed  upon  whatever 
'%  tmion  agreement  or-  other  agreement  may  be 
iQade  between  employer  and  employe,  Avith  due 
regard  to  the  experience,  ability  and  industry 
of  the  woi*er.  The  first  two  envelopes  ought  to 
be  the  same  for  all  employes  of  both  sexes  and 
in  all  industries. 

The  wage  question  is  complex.  It  cannot  be 
settled  by  the  methods  that  have  prevailed 
hitherto.  Some  way  inuf«t  be  found  of  rescuing 
tlie  least-paid  workers  from  the  crushing  burden 
imTK>sed  by  the  ever  mounting  high  cost  of 
»!'•:!!'/  I 'oaTitim':'  "".ro  wait  and  hope  and  pray 
for  the  coming  kingdom  which  alone  can  fully 
solve  the  great  problem  of  the  poor. 


A  Wage  Oddity 

A  "WAITRESS  in  NewTork,  in  the  fashionable 
section,  was  in  court  for  some  irregularity  in 
connection  with  the  driving  of  her  automobile. 
She  testified  that  her  wages  were  $12  per  week, 
but  that  she  averaged  $80  per  week  in  tips.  The 
daily  average  tip  for  hotd  waiters  throughout 
the  country  is  figured  at  $2>28. 

New  Jewish  Literature  to  Arise 

ANEW  Jewish  literature  would  be  one  of  the 
results  of  the  establishment  of  a  Jewish 
homeland  in.  Palestine,  William  Butier  Yeats, 
Irish  poet  and  playwright,  declared  in  an  auth- 
orized statement  on  Zionism,  issued  in  San 
Francisco  recentiy. 

"Every  race  should  have  one  spot  where  its 
traditions  may  develop  unobstructed,'*  the  state- 
ment read.  'The  establishment  of  a  homeland 
in  Palestine  would  accentuate  the  national  life 
of  a  people  the  world  cannot  help  but  admire. 

"For  one  thing  it  would  result  in  a  new  Jewish 
literature.  The  Jews  have  created  a  great  liter- 
ature in  the  past,  but  more  will  be  achieved  by 
the  establishment  of  a  native  soiL  A  nation 
must  have  roots  to  cling  to  if  it  is  to  produce 
literature  or  anything  of  value.  If  the  English 
race  did  not  have  a  country  of  its  own,  Shakes- 
peare would  never  have  been  produced. 

"[Zionism]  appeals  to  me,  .  .  .  [as]  a  pos- 
sibility [of  giving  to]  the  suffering  Jews  -of 
Eastern  Europe  what  humanity  owes  them — a 
homeland."  " 

Soon  the  Jews  -will  have  things  to  tell  of  such 
as  never  l)ef ore  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  historian, 
as  says  the  Bible:  "Hear  this,  ye  old  men,  and 
give  ear,  all  ye  inhabitants  of  the  land;  hath 
this  been  in  your  days,  or  even  in  the  days  of 
your  fathers?  Tell  your  children  of  it,  and  let 
your  children  tell  their  children  and  their  child- 
ren another  generation."(Joell:3)  Jewish  poets, 
too,  will  sing  of  the  wondrous  happenin'rs  of 
the  Golden  Age:  "Thy  watchmen  shall  lift  tip 
the  voice;  with  the  voice  together  shall  they 
sing:  for  they  shaU  see  eye  to  eye,  •^■hon  the 
Lord  shall  bring  again  Zion.  Brealc  forth  into 
joy,  sing  together,  ye  waste  place?  of  Jf»msalem : 
for  the  Lord  hath  comforted  his  people,  '1;*  hath 
redeemed  Jerusalem.  Tho  Loi*d  hnti:  :i;ad<-  bare 
his  holy  arm  [power  in  action]  hi  th.v  p"r«;  of 
all.  the  nation*^.:  .?-""»  r il.  tbn  rv  '  ^J  -;  '  •'■:)i 
sl^all  see  the  salvationof  our  God"— forth;' Jews 
re'stored-to  their  age-long  home. — Isaiah  52 :8-10. 
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IREAT  editors  and  statesmen  are  intensely 
exor<.:iv'r;  about  the  high  cost  of  living  and 
social  niii'-'j-*  world-wide  in  scope;  but  not  one 
of  them  srctus  qualified  to  crystallize  public 
sentiment  with  facts  concerning  the  cause  of  the 
eiils  coiiiplnined  of  and  the  proper  methods  to 
employ  iri  their  elimination. 

Several  .months  ago  the  leading  nations  of 
Europe  iHs^Lied  a  call  to  all  nations  for  a  con- 
vention 01  economists  to  determine  "the  cause 
of  the  hip;;  cost  of  living,  social  unrest  and 
financial  chr<os  everj-^vhere  existing"'. 

The  can;^:'  of  the  high  cost  of  living  and  social 
unrest  is  lilainly  due  to  advancing  prices  of 
commercifj'  products.  Without  an  advance  in 
prices  th(  ;•(•  can  be  no  increase  in  the  cost  of 
living,  ami  vo  social  unrest  as  a  sequence.  Tho^e 
facts  arv.'  ^(  if-evident  and  require  no  Solon  or 
Lycurgu:?  to  demonstrate  them. 

Had  prices  been  stable  there  could  have  been 
no  increa>eu  cost  of  living,  no  social  unrest,  and 
no  financif'.I  chaos  anywhere.     , 

The  cauFfe  of  our  social  troubles  is  a  false, 
unscienrific  and  unstable  fiscal  system  that 
'.  ainly-  attempts  to  describe  '>r  define  imits  of 
value  in  terms  of  gravity — an  absurdity. 

Units  of  value  are  absolutely  stable  in  char- 
acter. A  bushel  of  No.  1  wheat  is  just  as  stable 
as  a  unit  of  value  as  it  is  as  a  unit  of  weight. 
Acts  of  Congress  and  Leagues  of  Nations  can- 
not affect  the  character,  value  or  capacity  for 
social  service  (the  source  of  all  values)  of  that 
wheat,  caiinot  add  to  it  or  subtract  from  it 
a  single  calory  of  nutrition. 

Under  our  false  fiscal  system  all  great  enter- 
prises are  finahced  with  debt,  interest  and  divi- 
,  ji    dend-bearing  stocks  and  bonds,  called  capitali- 
-    zation.    D.  bt  adds  nothing  to  the  world's  man- 
_     power  antl  material  resources  and  is  a  rank 
violation  ot  Tiatural  law  and  social  order. 

A  nai'o;;  that  lacks  sufficient  intelligence  to 
employ  its  manpower  and  natural  resources 
without  as-siiming  a  needless  and  senseless  debt 
that  adds  nothing  to  its  stock  in  trade,  cannot 
Le  por])eti:ato(l  and  is  not  worth  pei-pctuating. 
All  great  ( !)  governments  of  the  past  were 
desTrov'v";  in-  this  same  false  fiscal  system.  Do 
Ti'e  bolter:--  TO  that  class  whom  age  does  not  make 
cautious  j-i^r  experience  wise! 


A  review  of  events  and  conditions  during  the 
past  sixty  years  will  forcibly  emphasize  the 
urgency  for  quick  action  along  sane  lines. 

In  1860  mortgages  and  millionaires  were  few 
and  far  between;  and  multi-millionaires,  as  we 
define  the  term  today,  were  then  unknown.  Then 
we  were  a  nation  of  happy  home-owners.  Today 
we  are  a  nation  of  mortgaged  farmers  and  rent- 
racked  tenants,  whose  vitals  are  preyed  upon  by 
the  cancers  of  social  unrest  and  unrequited  toil. 
Our  cities  are  vast  chains  of  apartment  houses, 
rt'hile  the  purlieus  are  occupied  by  miserable 
rented  shacks  that  breed  filth,  disease  and 
crime.  The  era  that  brought  into  existence 
tliese  noxious  social  conditions  has  been  widely 
heralded  by  hired  editors  and  grafting  states- 
men as  an  era  of  unexampled  prosperity,  an  era 
that  confiscated  from  the  many  for  the  benefit 
of  a  very  few. 

In  1865  Lincoln  said :  "When  I  gaze  into  the 
future  I  see  a  sight  that  unnerves  me.  As  a 
result  of  the  war  corporations  have  been  en- 
tlironed  in  high  places,  and  when  I  look  into  the 
future  I  tremble  for  the  safety  of  my  country." 

The  U.  S.  Commission  of  Internal  Bevenue  in 
1913  reported  our  corporations  as  capitalized 
for  $96,488,000,000.  Add  to  that  stupendous 
debt  the  colossal  capitalization  of  many  thou- 
sands of  new  corporations  created  by  the  war, 
^the  enormous  increases  or  new  issues  of  capitali- 
sation by  old  corporations,  over  $8,000,000,000 
[u  farm  mortgages,  perhaps  as  much  more  on 
5wn  and  city  realty,  personal  debts,  district, 
)wnsliip,  county,  municipal,  good  road,  state 
Ind  national  bonds,  and  we  have  at  least  calcu- 
lation $350,000,000,000  upon  which  the  public 
piust  pay  interest,  profits  and  dividends. 

The  public  constitutes  the  government,  and 

lour  national  debt  is  the  sum  total  of  aU  the 

public  owes.   We  cannot  differentiate  between 

the  public  and  national  debts,  because  the  public 

is  the  nation. 

Gold  is  the  only  medium  recognized  by  civi- 
lization in  ultimate  payment  of  debts.  The 
Literary  Digest  quoted  the  London  Statist  as 
stating  that  the  world's  entire  stock  of  gold  is 
less  than  $8,000,000,000  and  that  only  about  half 
(If  that  is  availalile  for  money,  a  supply  so  very 
limited  tliat  it  indices  rapidly  increasing  debt  or 
capitalization  inevitable. 
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Each  ne-r;  fl^lfl^riee  caBs  for  «ApitalizatioB 
and  extensions,  and  betterments  of  old  enter- 
prises call  for  ne*^  issues  of  capital  or  stocks 
and  bonds.  The  press  informs  na  that  Stnde- 
baker  has  issued  $20,000,000  of  capital  for  a 
new  anto  plant;  that  Armour  intends  to  issue 
$60,000,000  in  6  percent  gold  bonds;  that  the 
American  Tobacco  Company  -wHl  issue  $100,- 
000,000;  that  Standard  Oil  of  New  York  will 
issue  $200,000,000;  that  the  railways  intend  to 
^  issue  $500,000,000  in  7  pereents. 

The  last  Congress  authorized  an  increase  in 
way  rates  to  cover  salaries  of  railway  offidals, 
allcosts  of  operation  and  about  $1,200,000,000  in 
annual  interest  on  capitalization  for  the  public, 
farm  and  other  labor,  to  liquidate.  That  applies 
to  all  capitalization ;  but  our  editors  never  cheep 
about  that  tatx  on  the  dear  public  Yet  they  howl 
themselves  hoarse  about  the  increased  burden 
of  the  public  when  farm  and  otiher  labor  de- 
mands a  greater  share  of  the  products  of  their 
own  creation. 

"When  we  compare  our  colossal  volume  of 
debts  to  our  limited  volume  of  gold  and  token 
currency  of  all  kinds,  we  fully  realize  that  the 
public  is  paying  compound  interest  on  aU  debts, 
and  that  this  explains  the  reason  why  property 
gravitates  so  rapidly  from  the  hands  of  its 
creators,  the  many,  to  the  hands  of  a  very  few 
"malefactors"  of  great  wealth. 

The  public  has  built,  equipped  and  operated 
every  line  of  railway  in  the  U.  S.  Yet  it  has 
paid  in  interest  alone  on  railway  capitalization 
enough  in  the  past  eighty  years  to  plaster  the 
entire  land  surface  of  the  earth  with  needed 
railways.  In  forty-eight  years  the  public  will 
pav  in  interest  alone  the  present  railway  capi- 
talization fifteen  times  over,  about  $300,000,000,- 
000,  and  ftill  owe  the  principal  with  added 
-  capitaliza^on  for  extensions  and  improvements. 

•.■vii««»ra'ttDns,  instead  of  paying  debts  with 
profits,  divide  them,  in  dividends  among  share- 
holders or  absorb  them  in  new  issues  of  bonds. 
To  pay  the  debts  would  destroy  the  corporations 
and  Idll  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  eggs. 
The  only  way  to  sustain  private  monopoly  is  to 
make  debt  perpetual  and  cxunulatrve.  Under  our 
fiscal  system  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  reduce 
our  public  or  national  debt,  much  less  liquidate 
■  it.   It  could  not  be  done  in  a  milMon  years.      ^ ; 

Proffi;  18  our  great  burden;  it  is  the  residtie 
remaining  after  aD  services  are  paid  for  and 


after  all  Qfidi^ating  expenses   are   liquidated. 
Is  not  the  catise  of  tiie  high  cost  of  living, 
social  xmrest  and  financial  diaos  so  plain  that 
he  who  TUDS  may  read7 

CMld  Criminal 

OCCASIONALLY  we  read  in  the  papers  of 
atrocious  crimes,  even  murder,  committed 
|iy  children.  The  cause  is  with  the  groAvn-ups. 

Low  many  times  do  wehear  the  cries  of  children 

ieking  xb  agony,  "O  mamnui,  mamma^don't, 

Fl  say  dont,  O  triarmna,  mamma",  as  some  little 

frame  recf^T^  brutal  pimisfament  at  the  hands 

of  a  p8«litTiiiat  bBB'tient  kamed  the  first 

lesscm  of  |ir«Dlboodf  ' '    -    - 

Not  iafltqtieiiitly  «»  SM  attractively  dressed 
young  n;iQth^  d^itgplif  litfl*  children  off  the 
ground  a^cMcT&i^  some  distance 

suspended^  "by  one  litQ^  tam^  and  we  know  at 
once  that  what  brafaa  the  mother  has  are  de- 
voted to  thinking^  abdat  herself  and  not  about 
the  interests  of  the  pc^ible  jewel  entrusted  to 
lier  care.';"'  ■"'■ 

.  Beasbnalde  punishment,  carefully  considered 
and  applied  calmly  and  sympathetically,  may 
prove  a  genuine  help  to  ^laracter  forniation, 
but  the  indiscriminate  beating  of  children  by 
brutes  in  male  or  female  form  does  much  to 
make  criminals. 

Most  children  can  be  reasoned  with  and  are 
amenable  to  kindness;  but  train  a  child  to  the 
belief  that  violence  is  light,  and  that  the  strong- 
er may  assault  the  weaker  and  wreak  vengeance 
mercilessly  upon  him,  and  the  child  will  in  later 
life  naturally  apply  to  others  the  only  argument 
that  his  parents  used  upon  him.  First  he  will 
abuse  and  assault  animals,  and  thenliuman 
beings,  and  may  finally  become  a  criminal. 

Sometimes  parents  who  have  made  a  wretched 
failure  of  teaching  kindness  to  their  children 
send  them  to  so-called  reform  schools.  The 
latter  are  merely  schools  for  tlie  training  of 
future  criminals.  Moral  debasement  is  conta- 
gious. Boys  or  girls  who  are  herdfed  together 
because  they  are  supposed  to  be  bad  incite  one 
another  to  worse  crimes.  Herding  criminals 
together  is  the  silliest,  most  nonsensical  device 
that  supposedly  intelligent  statesmen  ever  sanc- 
tioned- It  is  the  one  way  to  snuff  out  all  that 
is  good.  In  Australia  child  criminals  are  boarded 
out  ©n  farms.  The  plan  has  proved  to  be  a  cheap 
and  effective  way  of  overcoming  the  bad  influ- 
ences of  hnxtai  fathers  and  mothers.- 
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Justice  and  the  Poor:     RegOutld  Eeber  Smith,  of  the  Boston  Bar 


THE  Third  Defect:  Expeitse  of  Cottitsel. — 
The  la^vye^  is  indispensable  to  the  eondtjct 
of  proceedings  before  the  courts,  and  yet  the 
fees  •which  he  must  charge  for  his  services  are 
more  than  millions  of  persons  <5an  pay.  Simple 
as  these  propositions  are,  they  are  too  often 
forgotten  in  the  discussions  concerning  the 
administration  of  justice.  The  emphasis  has 
been  on  simplifications  of  procedure  and  reor- 
ganization of  courts ;  but  even  the  best  proced- 
ure in  the  most  orderly  courts  ■will  require  the 
presence  of  the  trained  advocate.  When  those 
highly  desirable  ends  are  accomplished,  the 
problem  of  the  attorney  vnW  still  remain  the 
'  great  stumblingblock  in  the  path  toward  free- 
dom and  equality  of  justice. 

The  EssEiTTiAL   NAnniE   of   the   Lawter's 
Ftxkctioit  :    The  expense  of  counsel  is  a  funda- 
mental difficult^',  because    the    attorney  is  an' 
integral  part  of  the  administration  of  justice. 
WhUe  the  precise  origin  of  the  attorney  is  veiled 
in  some  obscurity,  it  is  clear  that  when  courts 
are  regularly  constituted  and  a  method  of  ad- 
ministering justice  is  established,  the  attorney 
soon  makes  his  appearance.    The  real  begin- 
nings of  court  organization  and  of  a  definite 
procedure  were  made  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II, 
and  by  the  time  of  Henry  III  the  need  of  retain- 
ing good  la^T^ers  was  everywhere  appreciated. 
In  one  of  the  first  year  books  the  reporter  makes 
the  chief  justice  say :  "B  loses  his  money  because 
he  hadn't  a  good  lawyer".  In  our  colonial  era 
repeated  attempts  to  do  without  lawyers  were 
made,  but  soon  proved  impracticable.  With  the 
development  of  American  law  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  courts  the  lawyer  rapidly  assunned 
the  important  position  in  the  administration 
v,x  j-...l~^   -iiich  he  has  ever  since  maintained. 
With  a  vast  body  of  ever-changing  law,  which 
a  man  after  a  life-time  of  devotion  is  only  begin- 
ning to  master,  it  is  apparent  that  the  layman, 
in  order  to  understand  his  rights,  what  he  can 
and  cannot  do,  must   have  the   assistance  of 
counsel.   We  do  not,  as  in  Nero's  time,  write 
our  laws  in  small  letters  at  the  top  of  high 
columns,  but    the    multitudinous   laws  in  our 
voluminous  case  books  and  statute  books  are 
as  hard  to  learn.  Similarly,  the  procedural  law, 
in  accordance  with  which  litigation '  must  be 
conducted,  is  a  maze  to  the  uninitiated;  it  is  a 


science  in  itself.  Tlie  law  permits  every  man  to 
try  his  own  case,  but  "the  lay  vision  of  every 
man  his  own  law>'er  has  been  shown  by  all 
experience  to  be  an  illusion".  It  is  a  virtual 
impossibility  for  a  man  to  conduct  even  the 
simplest  sort  of  a  case  under  the  existing  rules 
of  procedure;  and  this  fact  robs  the  in  forma 
pauperis  proceeding  of  much  of  its  value  to  the 
poor  unless  supplemented  I17  the  providing  of  H 
counseL    '      ^ 

It  is  not  easy  to  convey  in  few  words  a  true 
impression  of  the  enormous  importance  of  the 
attorney  in  our  system  of  achieimagr  justice,  but 
the  mention  of.  the  broad  outlines  of  his  work 
is  suggestive.  v 

He  must  start  the  case  proi)erly  by  satisfying 
aU  the  requirements  of  venue,  jurisdiction,  serv- 
ice, entiy,  and  the  law  of  pleadings.  When  the 
case  is  before  the  court,  our  system  contemplates 
the  doing  of  justice  by  applying  general  rules 
to  the  facts  of  the  particular  case.  In  many 
cases  the  attorney  must  be  ready  to  assist  the 
court  in  determining  the  law  applicable,  and  in 
every  case  he  must  have  ascertained  the  facts 
by  investigation,  must  have  selected  the  material 
facts  admissible  according  to  the  law  of  evi- 
dence, must  have  the  witnesses  and  documents 
at  hand,  and  must  present  the  case  in  accordance 
with  the  rules  governing  trials.  When  judg- 
ment is  rendered,  he  must  transform  that  into  . 
an  execution,  and  finally  undertake  to  satisfy 
such  execution  by  levy  on  the  defendant's  prop:._ 
erty.  At  every  stage  the  attorney  supplies  the 
motive  power;  without  him  the  judicial  machin- 
ery would  never  move.  It  is  estimated  that, 
on  an  average,  aU  property  passes  through  the 
hands  of  lawyers  as  often  as  once  in  each  twen- 
ty-five years.  '         m, 

The  lawyer  is  as  necessary  as  the  engineer  " 
or  the  doctor;  each  is  a  specialist  who  applies 
the  laws  he  knows  for  the  benefit  of  the  civilized 
community.  Without  uprooting  our  entire  ad- 
ministration of  law,  it  would  be  as  impossible 
to  abolish  the  lawyer  as  it  would  be  to  dispense 
with. the  judge.  Justice  Miller  in. ex  parte  Gar- 
land stated: 

"It  is  believed  that  no  civilized  nation  of  modem    . 
times,  has  been  without  a  class  of  men  intimately  coo-  ■     T 
necteol  with  the  court,  and  with  the  administration  of    ~   - 
justice,  called  variously  attorneys,  counsienors,  solicitora^ .  •  >^ 
proctors,  and  other  terms  of  similar  import.  They  are 
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fts  essential  to  1^  taeeeutcH  workiogs  of  the  court  as 
the  derks,  sherifEt  cod  marshals,  and  perhaps  as  tiie 
judges  themselTcs,  since  no  instance  is  known  of  a  court 
of  lav  without »  bar." 

In  siBiilar  Tein,  Dean  Wigmore  has  said  of 
the  la^ryer:  lie  is  a  necessary  part  of  the 
State's  function  of  doing  justice.  In  the  part 
he  plays,  he  is  as  essential  as  the  judge." 

Ikabjutt  or  the  Pooe  to  Pat  fob  Couksel: 
The  inability  of  the  poor  to  pay  for  the  services 
of  ooonsel  has  often  been  stated,  and  the  general 
fact  is  known.  The  vast  nnmber  of  persons  who 
are  thns  debarred  from  legal  advice  and  the 
essential  services  of  the  lawyer  in  conrt,  how- 
ever»is  not -realized. 

It  is  poiKible  to  form  an  estimate  of  what 
this  nnmber  mnst  be.  It  is  known  that  in  1913 
the  average  wage  of  the  dients  of  the  Cincin- 
nati Iiegal  Aid  Society  was  $10  per  week;  and 
that  in  the  year  1916  oat  of  1981  cases  analysed 
by  the  Legal  Society  in  Newark,  1579  or  80  per- 
cent of  the  applicants  earned  less  than  $20  each 
week.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  single  persons  earn- 
ing less  than  $500  yearly  and  that  married  per- 
sons, with  dependent  families,  earning  less  than 
$800  each  year,  are  never  in  a  financial  position 
where  they  can  afford  to  pay  any  substantial 
sum  for  attorneys'  services.  Within  these  class- 
es, according  to  Dr.  King,  there  are  3,758,000 
single  persons  and  7,040,000  families.  Inasmuch 
as  each  member  of  a  family,  the  wife  and  chil- 
dren as  well  as  the  husband,  may  need  legal 
advice  and  assistance,  it  is  proper  to  multiply 
the  families  out  to  their  number  of  constituent 
individuals. 

From  this  calculation  it  appears  that  there 
are  in  the  United  States  over  35,000,000  men, 
women,  and'chUdren  whose  financial  condition 
renders  them  imaUe  to  pay  any  appreciable 
sum  for  attorneys'  services.  It  is  true  that  in 
L:\  ■'  'j.Tid  in  the  smaller  towns  such 


vily  ?.T«  able  to  secure  assistance 


people  gen< 

from  lawyers  as  »  matter  of  kindness  or  charity; 
consequently  it  i»  primarily  in  the  larger  cities 
that  inability  to  pay  fees  results  in  a  denial  of 
justice.  Even  if  we  were  to  eliminate,  however, 
the  78  percent;  of  our  population  living  in  cities 
and  towna  containing  less  than  100,000  popu- 
lation, there  would  still  remain  8,000,000  per- 
sons who  do  not  know  where  to  turn  for  legal 
advice'  and  assistance  when  the  need  arises. 
These  figures  are  only  approximations.     Cut 


them  in  two,  and  it  is  still  perfectly  appJEurent 
that  a  thoroughgoing,  equal  administration  of 
justice  must  take  cognizance  of,  and  provide  for, 
a  class  of  citizens,  numbering  millions,  who  can- 
not secure  for  themselves  the  legal  services  with- 
out which  the  machinery  of  jostioe  is  zmwork- 
able.  .  : 

Cost  of  CotrKssL  tbx  FxjmiAJUjsirxAL,  Dzm- 
cxtlty:  This  is  the  great  difficulty.  Part  of 
the  need  for  attorneys'  serviees  is  nndoubtediy 
artificial.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  court  sum- 
mons should  read:  ^^e  command,  yon  to  appear 
before  our  Justices  of  the  Hiia}<clpa]  Court  on 
Saturday  the  twenty-first  d^,^  December, 
A.  D.  1^18,  at  nine  o'ektek  in  the  lioraioon.  Fail 
not  of  appearance  at  your  serii*^S|>  it  is  neces- 
sary to  employ  ooonsel  to  «9q>I«iiiy|i|||  the  plain 
En^ish  words  do  not  ]iiei«.,'«^f^llw|r  sayr  but 
in  law  mean  that  yom  are  not j^MttD^^ato  appear 
before  the  court  at  all,  hat  mn^  Me  an  answer 
with  the  dericany  tane  on  Tn^a^Tv  December 
the  twenty-fourth.  A  little  m6d<anizing  will 
eliminate  such  purely  jmrasitie  services. 

But  with  all  reformation  of  |»t>eedure  and 
reorganization  of  courts  the  true  and  essential 
functions  of  the  attorney  will  remain  and  the 
need  for  his  services  wOl,  as  to  the  vast  pro- 
portion of  advice,  work,  consultation,  negoti- 
ation, and  litigation,  be  the  same.  The  great 
underlying  problem  cannot  be  stmunarily  dis- 
posed of  or  dismissed  with  few  words. 

[This  is  the  seventh  of  a  series  of  articles  taken  from 
a  book  of  limited  circulation  entitled  "Justice  and  the 
Toor"  and  published  free  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation 
for  the  Advancement  of  Teachings  676  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  City.  All  the  statements  are  based  on  authori- 
tative statemenis  in  law  books  and  like  pnblicatioQsJ 

New  York  Wage  Notea 

DURING  the  month  of  May  the  average 
weekly  earnings  of  New  York's  610,000 
factory  workers  were  $28.45,  classified  as 
follows: 

Water,  light,  and  power .$33.41 

Paper  manufactnrfs  32.^7 

lletals  and  machinery .. 31.50. 

Stone,  clay,  and  glass ■. 30.46 

Printing  and  paper  gooda      29.56 

Wood  manufacturer '■ —  27.49- 

X    Chemicals,  oils  and  paints 27.40 

Furs,  leather,  and  rubber  goods '. 26.S1 

"^  Food,  beverages,  and  tobaeoo. 26.39 

.Y  Clothing 25.09 


Textiles 


23.10 
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Sweet  Clover  a  Friend:    By  H.E.Coffey 


SWEET  CLO"\nEE,  once  considered  a  noxious 
•weed,  has  in  tlie  last  lew  years  come  into 
popular  favor.  No  more  remarkable  incident 
is  recorded  in  the  amials  of  plant  history  than 
tne  accoxmt  of  the  discovery  of  the  worth  of 
this  plant.  A  few  years  ago  ordinances  and 
laws  for  the  eradication  of  the  plant  were 
passed,  and  farmers  were  paid  to  keep  it  mowed 
along  the  road-sides.  Now  it  is  known  that 
sweet  clover  is  almost  the  equal  of  alfalfa  for 
hay  and  is  popularly  considered  superior  for 
grazing,  since  it  does  not, cause  bloat,  as  some- 
times happen  when  alfalfa  and  other  clovers 
are  used  for  grazing  cattle.  In  fact,  the  cumariu 
which  it  contains  prevents  bloat,  and  is  a  cor- 
rective tonic  and  antiseptic  in  intestinal  dis- 
orders. 

Sweet  clover  is  a  remarkable  soil  improver. 
It  is  a  legume  and  carries  on  its  roots  nitrogen- 
recuring  bacteria  and  in  a  short  while  ■will  re- 
store the  fertility  of  womout  soil  by  increasing 
the  nitrogen  content  and  the  percent  of  humus. 
As  an  instance  of  its  effect  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  in  Alabama  on  poor,  run-down  soil  it  pro- 
duced 6,672  pounds  of  haj'  per  acre  the  first 
year  and  7,048  pounds  the  second  year.  The 
stubble  was  then  plowed  under  and  com  planted. 
The  corn  yielded  22.7  bushels  per  acre,  com- 
pared with  16.2  bushels  produced  on  an  adjoin- 
ing plat  where  sweet  clover  had  not  been  grown. 
An  experiment  performed  at  Tost,  Germany, 
showed  that  when  sweet  clover  preceded  oats, 
the  yield  of  oats  was  increased  17  bushels  per. 
acre  and  the  jneld  of  potatoes  per  acre  was 
doubled. 

Sweet  clover  has  world-wide  adaptability, 
and  the  range  of  its  growth  now  encircles  the 
^obe.  In  Australia  and  South  Africa  its  suc- 
cess has  been  remarkable.  It  has  transformed 
King  Island,  off  the  coast  of  New  South  Wale^, 
from  an  island  of  sand  dunes  into  one  of  the 
best  grazing  regions  in  the  commonwealth. 
Sweet  clover  is  equally  at  home  in  the  acid 
soils  of  the  East  and  the  alkali  soils  of  the 
West.  Judi?e  Quarton,  of  northern  Iowa,  says: 
•^t  will  grow  on  absolutely  any  soil  except  that 
whidi  is  waterlogged.  Clay  hillsides,  sand, 
rocky  points,  quarries,  alkali  —  it  will  grow 
anyvrhere." 


Now  it  has  lately  been  discovered  that  hay 
land  which  has  grown  sweet  clover  for  a  year 
or  so  maj'  be  seeded  to  alfalfa  with  assurance 
of  a  permanent  stand.  Everyone  that  knows 
the  worth  of  alfalfa  will  readily  recognize  the 
import  of  this  discovery. 

Sweet  clover  has  come  as  a  boon  to  the 
farmers  in  the  "dry-farming"  belt  of  South 
Dakota,  Nebraska,  and  Kansas  and  is  spreading 
with  rapidity  over  the  Arkansas  Valley  and  the 
Bocky  Mountain  districts.  Aside  from  its  value 
for  grazing,  as  a  soil  improver,  etc,  it  stands 
out  prominently  as  a  honey-yielding  plant  A 
bee-keeper  who  has  1,500  colonies  and  who  has 
kept  bees  all  over  the  West  says:  "Some  of  the 
best  bee  territory  in  the  whole  of  the  United 
States  is  in  Soutii  Dakota  where  sweet  clover 
has  gotten  under  headway".  And  he  adds:  "If 
I  had  10,000  colonies  I  would  scatter  them  on 
some  of  these  sweet  clover  and  alfalfa  ranges  v 
in  the  Arkansas  Valley". 

Thus  poor  soil  and  barren  country  is  rapidly 
being  transformed  into  a  "land  flowing  with 
mOk  and  honey"  by  this  insignificant  and  un- 
noticed little  weed.  This  gives  ns  an  inkling 
as  to  how  the  Bible  promises  will  be  fulfilled: 
"And  it  shall'  come  to  pass  .  .  .  that  .  .  . 
butter  and  honey  shall  everyone  eat"  (Isaiah 
7:22) ;  "and  the  hilla  shall  flow  with  milk".-- 
Joel  3:18. 

Korean  Items  Corrected 

A  SUBSCRIBER  in  Korea  writes  that  the~ 
Japanese  have  not  been  guilty  of  some  of 
the  atrocities  alleged  in  issue  of  The  Goldbit 
Age  of  July  7,  1920,  the  press  associations  not 
having  reported  the  matter  correctly.  He  states  ^ 
that  it  is  not  true  that  Christian  men  were  cru- 
cified last  year,  but  that  the  crucifixions  were 
of  infidels  and  occurred  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Russo-Japanese  war,  some  seventeen  years 
ago.  He  also  states  that  it  is  not  true  that 
modest  Christian  girls  were  marched  naked 
through  the  streets,  but  merely  that  they  were 
roughly  handled  while  being  questioned,  and 
adds :  "But  suppose  it  is  true,  is  it  much  worse 
than  f<)r  a  most  civilized  country  like  yours  to 
senteiice  eight  innocent  Christian  gentlemen  to 
prison  "for  eighty  years  each  f*    ' 
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Development 

N  THE  face  of  many  discouragements  the 
development  of  travel  by  air  continueB  to 
progress;  and  on  fine  days,  and  frequently  when 
the  days  are  not  so  fine,  the  horn  of  ahplane 
propellers  is  to  be  heard  and  airplanes  and 
seaplanes  are  to  be  seen.  A  few  months  ago  the 
sight  was  still  so  novel  as  to  take  the  workers 
.,  in  The  Gouoen  Age  office  to  the  windows,  or 
*  even  to  the  roof,  to  witness  the  tmnsual  spec- 
tacle. But  now  the.  whirr  of  the  propeller  causes 
no  exdtemeiit,  or  at  most  merely  the  remark  by 
some  one  who  chances  to  look  from  a  window, 
"There  goes  another  airplane". 

The  year  1920  opened  up  with  considerable 
business  in  sight  for  airplane  boilders.  The 
Cnrtise  C<»apany  had  disposed  of  1,038  to  their 
distributors;  the  Southwest  Airplane  Company 
had  placed  orders  for  447  planes,  representing 
a  total  of  ^,500,000 ;  and  George  W.  Browne,  a 
Chicago  dealer,  had  ordered  235  machines  cost- 
ing approximately  $1,000,000.  One  of  the  latter 
was  an  eight-passenger  car.  Reports  from  Eng- 
land about  the  same  time  were  tiiat  the  Vickers- 
Vimy  Company  had  made  a  recent  sale  of  200 
of  their  machines,  and  then  had  a  corps  of  en- 
gineers and  mechanics  in  China  and  had  com- 
menced the  training  of  Chinese  flyers. 

Transcontinental  travel  by  airplane  has  not 
become  so  popular  as  was  exjjected,  but  many 
flights  of  great  interest  have  taken  place  and 
some  extraordinary  records  have  been  made. 
In  the  fall  of  1919  an  airplane  flew  from  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  to  Mineola,  Long  Island,  in  a  non- 
stop flight,  in  three  hours  and  twenty  minutes. 
This  is  a  distance  of  over  six  hundred  miles  by 
the  shortest  railway  route  and  requires  fifteen 
p,    hours  by  the  fastest  trains  available. 

Cross-continent  flights  with  and  without  acci- 
dents have  n<^  been  uncommon.  One  Texas 
woman  brought  her  son  on  to  school  in  the  East 
by  airplane,  making  several  stops  enroute ;  two 
young  men  and  a  young  woman  flew  from  Gar- 
den City,  Long  Island,  to  Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  in 
a  single  non-stop  flight,-  starting  at  night  and 
landing  in  a  cornfield  near  Tulsa  early  the  next 
morning.  This  journey  covers  1,498  miles  by 
the  shortest  rail  route,  and  requires  forty  and 
onp-hnlf  hopr-  Ky  the  fastopt  trains. 

An  airplane  has  successfully  flown  from  Eng- 
land to  India  -with  only  five  st<^s.  Another  flew 


of  Air  Travel 

from  Paris  to  Casablanca,  Africa,  1,400  miles, 
with  eight  passengers  aboard,  in  a  non-stop, 
flight  of  seventeen  hours  and  twenty  minutes. 
Airplanes  for  passenger  service  make  regular 
and  frequent  trips  between  London  and  Paris, 
the  route  recently  taken  by  Judge  Butherford 
and  party,  and  between  Paris  and  Brussels, 
cars  on  the  latter  route  carrying  fourteen  pas- 
sengers in  an  enclosed  ea}»s.' 

In  San  Jose,  California,  «arly  in  the  year,  tiiie 
body  of  an  aviator  was  esiiled  to  the  cemetery 
by  airplane,  escorted  by  siveral  ofher-urplanes. 
In  Kansas,  in  Ka^,  a  Hti^  j^  dSed^  t^ere  was 
no  undertaker  in  the  tofwi^  "Qit  loads  were  im- 
passable, the  raHroad  ooillii§di|'I^;aUy  trans- 
port the  unembalmed  bc;^  ;^^v^  little  ^I's 
home  town,  where  t&^'^lp»Riii  %«s  to  be  held. 
So  an  aviator  strapped  Ib^  Ittfs  easket  to  a 
wing  of  his  machine,  took  tHrdead  child's  broth- 
er as  a  passenger  and  sailid  cwaj  through  the 
air  to  the  cemetery  near  tiie  iKMme  town  where 
the  frmeral  services  were  l^d.. 

An  Improved  Machine 

EABLY  this  spring  an  American  airplane 
dealer,  a  Mr.  La^rsen,  went  to  Europe  to 
market  American  planes.  His  mission  was  not 
a  success  as  planned,  but  he  found  a>  German- 
designed  monoplane,  made  entirely  of  metal, 
which  convinced  him  that  American  dealers 
would  have  to  change  their  designs  or  go  out 
of  business.  He  secured  the  agency  for  "the  new 
machine  and  is  now  selling  it  in  America. 

The  car  is  made  of  aluminum  Bnd  is  fire- 
proof and  weather-proof.  The  wings  are  thick 
and  braced  internally.  In  them  is  cai-ried^tbe 
supply  of  gasoline,  and  between  them  the  cabin, 
enclosed  in  glass  and  luxuriously  upholstered- 
Behind  the  cabin  there  is  a  small  compartment 
for  baggage.  The  car  requires  only  one  gallon 
of  gasoline  for  each  twenty  miles,  which  is  only 
eleven  percent  of  that  required  for  some  tj^pes 
of  machine.  '       . 

On  the  westbound  trip  from  New  York  to 
Chicage  the  Larsen- plane  travelled  jiine  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  (to  keep  out  of  the  path  of 
^storms),  the  actual  running  time  for  the  trip 
being  less  than  nine  hours.  On  the  return  trip, 
June  twenty-seventh,  it  flew  fron  Oi^mliii  to 
J^hiladelphia,  1,200  m8es,  iiv eleven  iT^nrs.  With 
•six  passengers  on  bo|t^  it  mode  tlie  round  trip 
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fro  ill  Atlantic  City  to  PMladelpliia,  120  miles,  in 
less  ihiiu  one  hour.  The  car  is  electrically  heat- 
ed aiiu  pasL^cngers  travel  in  their  usual  clothing. 
The  New  York  newspapers,  controlled  by  the 
interests  that,  own  the  concerns  producing  the 
older  types  of  machines,  have  little  to  say  abont 
this  new  type,  unless  one  meets  with  an  accident 

FlightB  to  High  Altitude 

DURING  the  yeasr  considerable  attention  has 
been  paid  to  the  subject  of  flights  to  the 
upper  regions  of  the  air.  A  Frenchman,  Adjn- 
tant  Casale,  rose  to  a  height  of  33,137  feet ;  and 
Major  B.  W.  Schroeder,  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  flew 
to  an  elevation  of  36,020  feet.  Major  Schroeder 
found  an  average  fall  of  temperature  of  one 
.degree  Fahrenheit  for  every  three  hundred  feet 
of  altitude,  and  before  his  return  to  earth  ex- 
perienced a  temperature  of  sixty-seven  degrees 
l)elow  zero.  He  barely  survived  the  trip. 

In  1862  two  Englishmen,  Henry  Glaisher  and 
James  CoxweU,  rose  in  a  balloon  to  a  height  of 
seven  miles,  or  36,960  feet.   At  four  miles  all 
sounds  from  the  earth  ceased,  the  sk^'  became 
black  instead  of  blue  in  color  and  the ,  stars 
shone  clearly,  although  there  was  bright  sun- 
light.   The  reason  for  the  change  in  color  of 
the  sky  is  that  at  four  miles  above  the  earth 
there  is  no   atmospheric   dust   and   therefore 
nothing  to  refract  the  light.  Somewhere  above 
the  five-mile  level  Glaisher  lost  consciousness 
although  not  until  some  time  after  he  had  lost 
power  to  see  or  to  move.  When  CoxweU  found 
that  he  too  was  beginning  to  lose  consciousness, 
and  had  already  lost  the  power  to  use  his  arms, 
he  contrived  to  pull  the  valve  rope  with  his 
teeth  and  the  balloon  descended.  In  1875  Gaston 
Tissandier,  a  Frenchman,  rose  to  a  height  of 
nearly  six  miles  and  returned  in  safety  but  the 
two  men  who  accompanied  him  perished.  Sound- 
ing balloons  have  been  sent  up  seventeen  miles, 
and  have  shown  that  at  an  altitude  of  from  six 
to  seven  miles  above  the  earth  it  grows  con- 
stantly warmer,  seemingly  in  rarified  air  from 
the  tropics,  instead  of  colder  as  is  the  case  up 
to  the  five-mile  level,  in  the  layer  of  cold  air 
from  the  polar  regions. 

The  Flyer*8  Greatest  Peril 

CAPTAIN  Alcock,  who  made  the  marvellous 
non-stop  flijrht  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
in  a  night,  was  killed  only  a  few  months  after- 
wards in  making  a  simple  landing  after  a  short 


flight  in  France.  How  to  get  away  from  the 
earth  in  safety  and  how  to  return  to  it  in  safety, 
are  the  greatest  problems  with  which  the  aero- 
naut has  to  deal. 

'  In  January  five  British  gentlemen  started  to 
fly  from  England  to  Capetown,  South  Africa, 
by  the  Cape-to-Cairo  route.  They  had  got  well 
below  the  center  of  Africa  when  one  of  the 
engines  failed  to  Vork  properly.  They  over- 
hauled the  engine  and  were  planning  to  resume 
their  flight;  but  as  they  ran  along  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  the  machine  collided  with  a  small 
but  very  hard  ant  hill  and  was  entirely  wrecked. 
The  body  of  the  machine  now  does  service  or  dis- 
service as  a  local  saloon,  the  wings  having  been 
turned  jnto  a  veranda.  The  engine  was  shipped 
back  to  England  to  see  why  it  was  a  failure. 

Airplanes  cannot  jump  straight  into  the  air 
and  fly.  They  must  get  up  si)eed  by  running  for 
some  distance  along  the  ground,  and  this  is  as 
essential  in  alighting  as  it  is  in  starting.  The 
Government's  requirements  for  fields  safe  for 
alighting  is  that  they  shall  be  of  sixty  acres, 
rectangular  in  shape,  six  hundred  yards  long 
and  three  hundred  yards  wide.  The  (Jovemment 
plans  thirty-two  such  landing  places  in  the 
United  States  to  provide  for  its  airplane  mail 
service.  Obviously,  if  anything  goes  wrong  in 
the  air,  and  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  level  field 
a  third  of  a  mile  long  in  which  to  alight,  and 
there  is  no  such  field  anywhere  in  sight,  the 
chances  of  the  local  undertaker  continuing  in 
business  are  about  even  with  those  of  the  avia- 
tor. The  immense  land  area  necessary  at  present  _ 
real  estate  values,  helps  to  show  the  present 
unpracticality  of  a  science  still  in  the  experi- 
mental stage. 

Helicopter  Possibilities 

THE  great  desirability  of  being  able  to  ascend 
or  descend  vertically,  and  of  being  able  to 
travel  slowly  or  to  remain  immobile  in  the  air, 
as  contrasted  with  a  system  in  which  the  avia- 
tor must  always  be  going  at  breakneck  speed, 
has  stimulated  renewed  interest  in  the  possi- . 
bilities  of  the  helicopter.  The  helicopter  is  a 
machine  in  which  the  propellers  operate  hori- 
zontally instead  of  vertically. 

Not  only  is  the  airplane  a  danger-craft  be- 
cause yf.the  landing  peril,  but  the  system  of 
propulsion  is  faulty.    An  airplane's  propellers  - 
seldom  attain  a  diameter  of  ton  feet,  and  in 
order  to  provide  lifting  and  moving  power  they 
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mast  be  made  to  rerolve  at  two  hTmdred  ttp  to 
two  thousand  revolutions  per  miimte.  'Diis  great 
speed  disturbs  the  air  ahead  of  the  machine  and 
prodQ<»8  holes  in  the  air  behind  it,  so  Ihat  a 
considerable  part  of  the  power  exerted  upon 
the  airplane's  screws  is  wasted. 

Two  notable  engineers,  Peter  Cooper  Hewitt 
and  Francis  Bacon  Crocker,  at  Ampere,  New 
Jersey,^  have  been  ezi>erimenting  with  a  heli- 
copter with  propellers  fifty-one  feet  in  diam- 
eter. A  complete  machine  has  not  yet  been 
constrtKted,  but  experiments  have  shown  that 
whereas  the  most  effective  airplane  propellers 
yield  about  ten  pounds  of  lift  per  horse  power 
Ihe  helicopter  shows  an  efficiency  of  more  than 
twenty  pounds  of  lift  per  horse  power.  It  is 
planned  so  to  tip  the  crait  with  suitable  rudders 
that  after  the  machine  is  in  the  air  it  will  travel 
in  the  direction  of  the  tilt,  so  that  an  inclination 
of  but  a  few  degrees  will  be  needed  to  enable 
the  machine  to  travel  in  a  horizontal  line,  and 
to  stop,  move  backwards,  sideways  or -zigzag, 
or  hover  in  one  spot,  all  as  the  pilot  desires. 
Tears  ago  the  helicopter  was  condemned  as  un- 
practical, but  it  may  yet  be  found  to  have  great 
possibilities.  We  shall  have  to  wait  to  see. 

Governmental  Activities 

«*/^H,  YES,"  '  somebody  says,  "I  remember 
v/  about  the  Government's  activities  in  air- 
plane construction  during  the  World  War.  It 
spent  over  a  thousand  milliou  dollars  of  the 
people's  money,  almost  to  no  purpose.  I  remem- 
ber about  the  bH-4  observation  plane,  in  which 
3,600  dianges  we're  made,  and  how  that  four 
thousand  of  those  were  built,  at  a  cost  of  fifty 
million  dollars,  all  utterly  dangerous  and  utterly 
useless.  I  remember  how,  in  an  attempt  to  fit 
a  foreign  machine,  the  Bristol,  to  the  American- 
built  liberty  motor,  789  changes  were  made ;  and 
after  six  million  dollars  had  been  -wasted  the 
aiieiapt  was  abandoned.  I  remember  how 
>»iiOthcr  seventeen  and  one-half  million  dollars 
was  wasted  in  building  sixteen  hundred  SJ-1 
training  planes,  and  how  there  were  finally 
produced  6,342  planes,  but  that  none  of  them 
were  fighting  planes.  I  remember  about  the 
$48,762,826  exiiended  for  spruce  production 
under  the  direction  of  the  Democratic,  dollar-a- 
year  patriot  and  Aircraft  Director,  John  D.^^ 
Byan,  how  that  nearly  aU  this  money  was  thrown., 
away,  but  was  thrown  carefully  where  it  couldf^ 
be  picked  up  after  the  war  by  the  astute  patriots" 


that  made  the  World  War  the  occasion  for  the 
biggest  thievery  of  all  the  ages.  I  remember 
that  millions  of  this  money  went  to  build  a  rail- 
road from  Joyce,  Washington^  into  inaccessible 
properties  owned  by  friends  o^  J<^ui  D.  Byan, 
and  that  it  was  all  nicely  arranged  so  that  the 
Chicago,  lii&lwaukee  and  St  Paul  Bailroad,  in 
which  John  D.  Byan  was  a  director,  could  haul 
to  market  the  spruce  thus  produced.  I  remember, 
too,  that  no  such  railroad  built  at  an  expense 
of  about  twelve  million  dd]sr%  was  at  all  neces- 
sary* 

As  a  matter  of  fart  n^t^emal  organization 
was  necessary  to>  get  otA  ^nwe  luinber  in  the 
United  States.  *]%]•  was  {oranred-  in  Canada, 
where  an  Ammcaa  haiibvflif^u^.  Pendleton, 
without  liaihxdBi  m  gprntman^lgtiA  iassistance, 
built  up  in  seven  months  aa  «qpmization  that 
was  then  stsg^lymg  svflkientr  qpruce  to  build 
more  planes  eyexsr  year  th«ni||E  the  planes  the 
Allies  had,  put  togethe£  *Hi-'^d  this  without 
soldiers  or  other  outside  hel!{^  rafting  the  logs 
one  hundred  to  one  hnmiyed  flodd  seventy-five 
miles  across  rough  water  aa«l  transporting  them 
five  hundred  uules  to  Vai»ottver,  with  no  assist- 
ance outside  of  that  ftimished  by  the  lumber 
■companies  regularly  doing  business  in  British 
Columbia;  and  thase  compaiaks  have  but  one- 
tenth  the  capacity  of  the  Iisasber  mills  on  the 
American  side  of  the  ^iro,  iil^^  same  North 
Pacific  Coast  district.  -         - 

The  same  thing  was  proved  again  when 
another  American  lumberman,  Col.  Kelly,  in 
eleven  days  after  landing  in  Brest,  France, 
travelled  to  a  wooded  wilderness,  Landes,  erect- 
ed a  sawmill  and  was  turning  out  sawed4i«nber 
in  that  brief  time.  The  same  man,  within  a  year, 
had  eighty-one  sawmills  built  and  in  operation 
in  all  parts  of  France.  These  two  instances 
show  what  could  have  been  done  by  the  United 
States  under  Aircraft  Director  John  D.  Eyan , 
but  was  not  done.  Tfiey  also  show  what  a  farfce 
it  was  to  ask  an  underling  of  the  war  depart- 
ment. Major  Bay,  to  investigate  the  charges  of 
graft  in  connection  with  the  building  of  the 
railroad  across  the  Washington  peninsula.  A 
copy  of  the  six  million  dollar  mortgage,  ap- 
proved by  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  Crowell, 
is  OB  file  in  Clallam  County,  Washington,  as  a 
mute  protest  against  Major  Bay's  coat  of  white- 
wash applied  Lo  his  superior  officers. 

It  is  a  relief  to  turn  from  this  sordid  tale  to 
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note  that  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  Jime  30, 
1919,  the  Government's  air  mail  made  1387  trips 
ont  of  a  possible  1435,  and  carried  230,251 
IKunds  of  letters,  and  that  from  Jnly  first  to 
Dr-cembcr  first  of  the  same  year  it  made  860 
out  of  a  possible  886  trips  and  carried  518,502 
pounds  of  maiL  About  95  percent  of  the  trips 
were  successful  in  each  instance. 

At  Lakehurst,  New  Jersey,  the  United  States 
Navy  has  built  the  largest  hangar  for  dirigibles 
in  the  -world.  Its  outside  dimensions  are  954 
feet  in  length,  350  feet  in  width,  200  feet  in 
height.  On  account  of  the  possible  escape  of 
hydrogen  from  the  dirigible,  all  lighting  is 
through  heavy  glass  covers  in  the  walls,  floor 


and  roof,  so  wires  being  taken  inside  the  shed.  - 

Flying  is  iiow  aloout  where  automobiling  was 
twenty  years  ago;  and  automobiling  is — ^wdQ,  a 
few  days  ago  we  saw  where  an  automobOist 
seriously  proposed  that  since  the  streets  are    ' 
no  longer  safe  for  pedestrians  they  should  not   . 
try  to  use  thran  at  all,  but  should  cross  them  on 
elevated  bridges.  It  seems  not  to  have  occurred 
to  him  that  after  enough  people  have  been  slain 
a  way  may  be  devised  to  compel  drivers  to  run 
at  more  reasonaUe  speeds,  either  by  compelling    - 
makers  to  build  only  slow-moTlng  cars,  or  by 
forbidding  entrance  to  the  city  of  tiie  kind  of 
car  that  has  turned .  ^vexy  highway  into  & 
railroad  tracL  ' 


Palestine  Agricultural  Possibilities 


OVEB  one  million  Jews  could  be  maintained 
by  agriculture  on  available  land  not  now 
cultivated  and  an  additional  million  by  indus- 
ti  ies,  according  to  a  land  survey  of  Palestine 
just  made  and  published  in  "Palestine",  the 
official  publication  of  the  British  Palestine 
Committee. 

The  survey  shows  that  but  eight  percent  of 
the  land  in  Palestine  is  now  cultivated,  and  that 
there  are  av^lable  11,450,000  dunams  (2,600,- 
000  acres,  4.4  dunams  to  the  acre)  uncultivated, 
where  one  million  Jews  could  easily  maintain 
themselves  without  encroaching  on  the  posses- 
sions of  any  one.  '     - 

"It  is  well  known,"  says  the  report,  "that  the 
Jews,  by  the  application  of  modem  agricultural 
methods,  have  so  improved  land  that  where  an 
Arab  obtained  an  income  of  15  francs  per  dunam 
in  two  years,  Je\vish  colonists  have  realized  an 
income  of  70  to  80  francs  per  dimam  annually 
from  vines,  oranges  and  almonds- 
.  "The  Jewish  crop-growing  farms  are  also 
noted*tor  their  scientific  cultivation,  which  has 
doubled  the  annual  harvest  The  farmers  have 
introduced  pasture  growing  and  an  improved 
system  of  cattle  breeding.  Every  new  Jewish 
settlement  is  a  model  for  neighboring  Arab 
villages  to  copy.  Excellent  results  in  this  direc- 
tion have  already  been  noticed.  Arab  villages 
which  are  near  Je\*'ish  colonies  are  much  better 
cultivated  than  those  at  a  distance.  In  fact, 
Je^'ish  colonization  has  been  just  as  beneficial 
to  the  Arabs  as  to  the  Jcm^s. 

"It  may  therefore  be"   safelj'  assumed   that 
large-scale  Jewish  colonization  wiU  not  dispos- 


sess the  Arabs  of  their  land,  but  will  help  them 
considerably  to  improve  their  harvests  and  to 
maintain  double  or  treble  the^  present  ■  popu- 
lation." 

According  to  the  survey,  the  a'rea  of  Palestine 
is  32,810  square  miles  with  a  population ~of  990,- 
'  500  and  a  density  of  population  of  30  per  square 
mile.  In  the  fertile  regions  of  the  Hauran,  the 
density  is  only  about  20  per  square  mile,  while 
in  the  Jewish  -agricultural  colonies  of  Judea, 
the  density  is  192.  Aroxmd  the  Hauran  there 
are  thousand  of  acres  of  land  uncultivated 
which  with  the  application  of  modem  agricul- 
tural-methods, including  ilrainage  and  irriga- 
tion, could  support  thousands  of  Je^^dsh  farm-** 
ers.  These  include  6,818  acres  of  marsh,  land,  - 
250,000  acres  of  sand  dunes,  50,000  acres  of 
disused  land  which  has  reverted  to  the  govern- 
ment and  large  tracts  of  mountain  lands. 

"Those  who  are  acquainted  with  Palestine 
know  that  even  the  poorest  land  can  be  trans- 
formed into  orchards  and  fruit  groves,"  the 
report  continues^  "The  Jewish  colonies  have 
shown  that  30  to  35  percent  of  the  whole  land  . 
can  be  cultivated  without  having  recourse  to 
terrace  culture.^ 

"Apart  from  agriculture,  "which  it  has  been 
demonstrated  can  maintain  a  Jewish  i)opulation 
of  over  one  million  without  any  injury  to  the 
Arabs,  there  are  other  directions  such  as  indus- 
try and  irrigation,  in  which  a  livelihood  can  be 
found  fqr  a  further  million  people.  By  means  of 
irrigaticte,  Palestine  could  be  made  to  yield  two  . 
harvests  annually."  •  -"  " "      ^ 

After  the  606  B.  C.  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
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the  land  became  desolate,  bnt  it  was  again  inhab- 
ited. For  the  last  nineteen  centuries,  however, 
the  desolation  of  Palestine,  as  far  as  the  Jews 
were  concerned,  seemed  hopeless.  But  a  second 
time  the  prophet's  words  are  coming  tme,  "Thus 
saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  the  God  of  Israel: 
Houses  and  fields  and  vineyards  shall  be  pos- 
sessed again  in  this  land  .  .  .  Men  shall 
buy  fields  for  money,  and  subscribe  evidences, 
and  seal  them,  and  take  witnesses  in  the  land 
of  Benjamin,  and  in  the  places  about  Jerusalem, 
and  in  the  cities  of  Judah,  and  in  the  cities  of 
the  mountains,  and  in  the  cities  of  the  valley, 
and  in  the  cities  of  the  south;  for  I  will  cause' 
their  captivity  [in  darkest  Europe]  to  return, 
saith  the  Lord.'* — Jeremiah  32  JL5,  M. 

For  the  Jews  Alone 

NONE  of  the  agricultural  and  industrial  pos- 
sibilities of  Palestine  are  liable  to  be  made 
actualities,  except  by  the  Jewish  people^  "who 
alone  have  the  vast  spiritual  capital  of  devotion, 
labor,  and  faith  required  to  restore  the  Jewish 
National  Homeland,  according  to  the  Man- 
chester Chmrdian,  in  a  series  of  articles  on  the 
Holy  Land,  written  by  its  special  correspondent 
to  Palestine. 

"Of  the  readily  cultivable  land  in  Palestine 
only  from  40  to  60  i)ercent  is  cultivated,  and 
that  in  the  primitive  fashion  of  the  Arab 
peasant  Besides  these  there  are  the  waste 
lands,  the  sand  dunes  and  the  hills.  Upon  the 
land  alone  there  is  room  for  several  million 
people,  compared  to  the  500,000  Arabs  now 
scratching  a  very  poor  subsistence  there,"  de- 
dares  the  correspondent. 

"Palestine  can  make  for  itself  many  of  the 
manufactured  goods  it  now  imports,'  and  can 
build  up  other  small  industries  on  its  agricul- 
ture. And  there  is  at  least  reasonable  hope  of 
a  great  deal  more.  But  all  these  possibilities 
are  not  liable  to  be  made  actualities  except  by 
•. '  J:--.'-  people.  The  New  Palestine  is  a 
dream,  an  mi  real  fantasy,  except  as  the  Jewish 
National  Homeland." 

Tlie  correspondent  covered  all  of  Palestine  in 
preparing  his  series,  of  articles.  He  declared 
that  with  proper  irrigation  and  sanitation,  a 
million  people  could  be  placed  in  the  Jordan 
valley  from  the  Dead  Sea  to  Beisau,  where 
there  are  now  but  a  few  hundred.  Galilee,  thinly 
populated  and  undeveloped,  has  wonderful  agri- 
cultural possibilities,  especially  in  wheat-grow- 


ing; and  the  Hauran  plateau  contains  some  of 
the  best  cornland  in  the  world,  which  even  with 
primitive  plowing  often  gives  the  Arab  cultiva- 
tion a  fif tjifold  return. 

It  is  nothing  new  that  Palestine  and  its  devel- 
opment are  a  possession  and  a  work  for  the  Jews 
alone.  Nearly  4,000  years  ago  one  of  the  great 
promises  in  the  Bible  said:  "And  the  Lord  said 
imto  Abram,  Lift  up  now  thine  eyes,  and  look 
from  the.  place  where  thou  art,  northward,  and 
southward,  and  eastward  and  westward:  for  all 
the  land  which  thou  seest,  to  thee  will  I  give  it, 
and  to  thy  seed  for  ever;  arise,' walk  through 
the  land  in  the  length  of  it  and  in  the  breadth  of 
it ;  for  I  will  give  it  unto  thee".  (GFenesis  13 :  15  - 
17)  In  the  deed  signed  by  Jehovah  the  Jews 
have  an  inalienable  title  to  their  land — a  far 
better  title  than  that  of  many  who  first  secured 
their  lands  by  bloodshed,  deceit,  and  "war. 

Palestine's  Health  Dq>artment 

HOW  the  natives  of  Palestine  are  taking  to 
modem  American  medical  methods  is 
shown  by  the  report  of  Dr.  L  M.  Eubinow,  di- 
rector of  the  American  Zionist  Medical  Unit. 

During  a  period  of  ten  months  301,308  visits 
were  made  to  the  unifs  clinics,  scattered 
throughout  Palestine;  55,021  patients  were 
treated  in  the  clinics;  2,906  patients  were 
admitted  to  the  unifs  four  hospitals;  10,543 
hoine  visits  were  made  by  the  doctors  of  the 
unit,  while  9,924  examinations  were  made  in  the 
laboratories. 

Arabs  were  treated  on  the  same  basis  as  Jews, 
the  proportion  varying,  according  to  the  loca- 
tion of  the  hospitals  and  clinics,  and  reaching  as 
high  as  41  percent  for  the  Arabic  patients  at  the 
Safed  clinic  The  principal  work  of  the  unit  is 
now  directed  toward  children's  diseases  and 
child  hygiene,  59,792  children  having  been 
given  treatment  during  January  alone. 

The  unit  has  equipped  and  operates  hospitals 
at  Jerusalem,  Jaffa,  Tiberias,  and  Haifa;  clinics 
and  laboratories  at  Jerusalem,  Jaffa,  Safed, 
Tiberias,  Haifa,  Yemma,  Bosh  Pinah,  Yessed, 
and  Metullah.  Nurses  and  doctors  are  now 
being  sent  throughout  the  colonies,  principally 
for  sanitation  and  hygienic  worl^  as  well  as  to 
render  home  medical  service. 

ThuS:  begins  in  a  small  way  the  fulfillment  of 
words  spoken  of  the  Jews  and  their  homeland 
many  t5ent|iries  ago,  "The  inhabitant  shall  not 
say,  I  am  nek". — ^Isaiah  33 :  24. 
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Facts  About  lightning:    By  wmiam  j.  Towne 


^  TF  THE  question  were  asked:  Wiat  is  ligkt- 

^  J-  ning?  ninety-miie  out  of  a  LundrBd  of  the 

T\'(  rld's  population  wonld  answer;  Lightning  is 

el'  ctricity.     This  reply  would  he   erroneous. 

V       '  Lightning  is  not  electricity,  hut  the  road  over 

which  electricity  discharges,~and  which  has  heen 

made  white  hot  on  account  of  resistance. 

I      The  air  is  a  verj'  poor  conductor  of  electricity, 

I  and  resists  its  passage ;  and  on  account  of  this 

resistance,  or  friction,  the  road  over  which  the 

m  electricity  passes  is  made  white  hot.    You  see 

I  the  white  hot  road,  and  call  it  lightning.   If  the 

air  did  not  resist  electridty,  there  would  be  no 

}   lightning. 
Electricity   makes   no   fire,   disturbance   or 
violence  unless  resisted  in  its  course.    Almost 
aH  metals  resist  electricity  very  little  and  are,. 

}  therefore,  called  good  conductors.  "Wood  offers 
much  resistance,  and  is  frequently  shattered  to 
pieces  on  this  account.    The  atmosphere  offers 

Isfiil  more  resistance,   and   in   consequence  is 
orought  to  an  intense  white  heat 
Liglitning  is  not  attracted  by  metal,  as  many 

i  suppose,  but  is  the  result  of  abnormal  electric 
conditions.  Before  lightning  occurs,  nature 
first  prepares  a  class  of  conditions.  The  first 
condition  is  the  storage  of  electric  energy.  This  - 
accumulation  of  electricity,  called  a  charge,  first 
collects  in  the  cloud  and  tries  to  discharge  to 
earth.  But  the  drier  air  beneath  the  cloud  is  a 
*  very  j)oor  conductor  of  electricity  and  resists 
t  the  discharge;  and  the  charge  continues. to 
increase.  '  "'   :i- -    .. 

j  While  this  is  going  on  in  thedoud,  the  earth 
I  directly  beneath  the  cloud  becomes  affected  in 
sympathy  with  the  cloud,  and  becomes  electri- 
fied, too,  only  in  an  opposite  condition ;  and  the 
electric  stress  on  earth  pushes  toward  the  cloud, 
:•.<*  n<i  flip  electric  strain  in  the  cloud  pushes 
tcv.uiu  •_!••?  you'll.  ^'J.  the^r  beneath  resists,  , 
and  any  house  on  the  electrified  earth  becomes 
•  '  tbp  Hischarging  pulul  for  -the  earth.  In  this  ' 
way  the  house  is  charged.  This  is  called  "indue-  " 
tion",  the  cloud  inducing  or  coaxing  a  charge 
,  into  the  house.  "When  the  "charge  between  earth 
and  cloud  becomes  so  great  that  the  air  can 
resist  no  longer,  the  conditions  for  lightning  are 
ready;  and  off  it  goes.  The  electrified  house 
flies  to  pieces,  and  terror  and  death  are  th« 
sequeL 


During  a  thunder-storm  at  night,  the  safeiit 
place  in  the  house  is  in  an  iron  or  a  brass  bed. 
To  stand  by  the  bed  is  dangerous ;  for  you  aie 
taller  than  the  bed ;  but  lying  in  it  you  are  safe; 
for  the  bed  extends  above  and  below  you,  and 
the  current  will  not  leave  the  bed  to  pass  through 
you,  but  the  walls  above  the  bed  and  the  floor 
beneath  might  be  rijiped  to  pieces.  If  sleeping 
on  steel  springs  in  a  wooden  bed,  &«  springs 
would  save  you  if  you  were  in  the.  center  of  the 
bed,  while  the  bedposts  migfht  be  ^lit  to  pieces, 
and  possibly  the  bed  clothes  set  on  fire^ 

During  the  day  the  safest  place  is  the  center 
of  the  room,  if  awayfrom  the  stove.  Open 
doors  and  windows  make  no  difference^  as  li^t- 
ning  does  not  come  in  at  open  doors,  as  many 
X>eople  imagine.  The  most  dangerous  place  in 
a  house  not  equipped  with  lightning  rods,  would 
be  near  the  stove  or  the  waterpipes  or  screen 
doors. 

If  the  stovepipe  is  tall,  the  stove  is  probaUy 
the  most  dangerous  place;  for  the  stovepipe 
will  act  as  a  lightning  rod  and  discharge  the 
electricity  in  that  part  of  the  house.  If  the 
stovepipe  is  short,  other  places  may  be  more 
dangerous ;  such  as  where  the  waterpix>es  come 
into  the  sink.  If  the  house  has  a  ^ring,  look 
out  for  the  tin  valleys  in  the  angles  of  the  roof. 
Tf  a  screen  door  is  beneath  the  tin  valley,  it  is  a 
dangerous  point  in  times  of  severe  lightziing. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  note  the  things  which 
lightning  will  and  will  not  strike.  Lightning 
will  not  strike  a  railroad  train,  buildings  cov- 
ered with  metal  on  sides  and  roof,  lightning  rods 
on  buildings  (if  properly  grounded),  steel  wind- 
mill towers,  modem  steel  battle-ships,  and  busi- 
ness blocks  in  large  cities.  Lightning  will  strike 
imperfect  conductors  of  electricity;  such  as, 
country  homes  and  bams,  three-fourths  of  our 
city  suburban  homes,  schoolhouses,  churches, 
stacks,  trees,  cattle  and  horses,  esx)ecially  if  near 
wire  fences. 

Lightning  will  not  strike  metallic  objects,  such 
as  railroad  trains,  steam  engines,  etc,  for  ihe 
reason  that  they  never  get  heavily  charged  with 
electricity  and  so  the  conditions  are  never  right 
The  metal  of  the  train  is  a  good  conductor  of 
electricity;  and  when  the  cloud  attempts  to 
charge  the  train  with  electricity,  the  entire  eleo- . 
trie  6tz?S8  is  Instantly  delivered  to  the  highest 
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point,  which  is  the  sharp  edge  of  the  Ixawei  of 
the  engine,  and  there  is  a  continuous  discharge 
taking  place  from  the  sharp  edges  of  the  funnel. 
In  tlds  way  the  accumulation  is  kept  down  and 
the  conditions  for  lightning  destroyed.  The 
silent  discharge  is  easily  seen  in  the  dark,  and 
nearly  all  engineers  have  seen  it  during  thunder- 
storms in  the  night  time.  If  trains  were  not  in 
metallic  connection  with  the  earth,  as  stoves, 
screen  doors  and  tin  valleys  are  not,  they  would 
'  ^        be  dangerous  to  stand  by  in  a  severe  storm. 

The  disturbance  of  the  elements  is  primarily 
caused  by  imperfect  atmospheric  conditions; 
but  in  the  Golden  Age,  near  at  hand,  conditions 
'will  be  gradually  adjusted ;  for  we  read :  "They 
shall  sit  every  man  under  his  vine  and  under  his 
fig  tree;  and  none  shall  make  them  afraid" 
{Micah  4:4)  and,  "They  shall  not  hurt  nor 
destrov  in  all  my  holy  mountain  [kingdom], 
saith  the  Lord".— Isaiah  65 :  25. 
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Color  and  the  Fine  Arts 

THE  basic  qualities  of  character  which  were 
in  perfect  power  and  accord  in  father  Adam, 
and  which  now  are  fragmentary  and  more  or 
less  discordant,  find  their  expression  in  the  best 
efforts  man  has  made  to  comprehend  the  ses- 
thetic  things  of  earth.  For  art  is  expression  of 
character. 

In  suggesting- a  certain  analogy  between  the 
fine  arts,  the  basic  colors  and  the  character 
qualities  which  enable  one  to  appreciate  or  to 
work  in  fine  arts  it  must  be  carefully  borne  in 
mind  that  it  is  a  generalized  grouping,  indicat- 
ing rather  the  tendency  of  the  various  arts  to 
grow  out  of  and  appeal  to  a  given  trait  of 
character. 

Poetry,  or  perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  say 
literature,  is  the  most  rarified  form  of  art.  But 
even  in  those  ethereal  fields  there  are  decided 
differences  of  atmospheric  pressure,  according 
to  the  subject  matter  treated.  It  may  deal  with 
things  so  low  as  to  come  well  within  the  zone  of 
smoke  and  grime;  it  may  circle  in  and  out 
among  the  tree-tops,  touch  the  chiUy  summit,^or 
sweep  the  ocean  clean. 

Music,  "the  voice  of  love,"  may  vary  as  much 
as  love  itself.    Italy  is  the  land  of  vehement, 


emotional  music;  France,  that  of  sentimental 
and  yet  intellectual  sjonphony;  Germany,  tlie 
country  of  profound  philosophical  meditations 
in  harmony. 


POSTRY 


MUStC 


PA/NTING  .  SCULPTURE 


Painting  and  sculpture,  manifestly  the  more 
material  arts,  seem  to  identify  themselves  par- 
ticularly with  intellect  and  organism.  In  both 
arts  there  are  the  idealistic  and  the  realistic 
schools,  in  which  intellect  and  emotion  predom- 
inate respectively-  There  is  the  ultra  idealism 
of  Bodin  and  the  realism  of  ancient  sculptors. 
There  is  the  ultra-idealism  of  Turner  and  the 
realism  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Somewhere  in 
between  lies  the  most  satisfying  ground. 

In  literature  and  music  attempt  is  made  to 
express  the  concrete  world  abstractly;  while 
with  painting  and  sculpture  (in  which  is  in- 
eluded  architecture)  attempt  is  made  to  express 
the  abstract  world  concretely.  Each  art  opens 
np  a  new  world  and  becomes  a  new  language. 

To  respond  to  emotional  excitation  requires 
less  effort  than  to  exercise  the  intellect;  so  it  is 
only  natural  that  the  majority  of  people  should 
show  most  interest  in  those  forms  of  art  in 
which  feeling  is  the  most  prominent  quality- 
The  popular  French  artist  Millet  supplies  an 
example  of  this  sort  of  art  in  the  field  of  paint- 
ing; Mendelssohn  in  music;  Dickens  in  litera- 
ture. No  one  can  question  the  genius  of  these 
men,  yet  they  do  not  carry  one  so  far  into  the 
lofty  heights  of  intellect  as  do,  for  instance, 
"Whistler,  Schoenberg,  and  Poe. 

But  the  extreme  of  too  much  thoughT'and  too 
little  feeling  in  the  field  of  the  fine  arts  is  fully 
as  undesirable  as  the  same  unbalanced  state  in 
character.  Where  thought  and  feeling  are  per- 
fectly balanced  the  most  happy  results  are 
secured.  And  the  four  men  whose  works  are 
looked  upon  as  meeting  this  test  are  Balzac,  tho 
litterateur;  Bach,  the  symphonist;  Eemhrandt, 
the  painter;  and  Michaelangelo,  the  sculptor. 
Perhaps  no  one,  outside  of  divine  supervision, 
surpasses  the  creations  of  these  four  giants. 

The  cardinal  exceUence,  then,  in  great  art,  as 
in  great  character,  is  perfect  balance.  And, 
indeed,  .without  considerable  balance  of  chp.r- 
acter,  no  real  esthetic  understanding  of  art  is 


igo 
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possible.  For  in  order  to  understand  art  it  is 
necessary  to  recreate  the  "work  of  art  in  one's 
mind,  rebuilding  the  aesthetic  structure  bv  the 
sfirae  successive  steps  followed  by  its  creator, 
as-  he,  in  turn,  followed  the  original  Creator, 

The  Opium  Traffic 

OPIUM  was  brought  into  China  foUo-n-int  its 
introducrion  into  India;  and  its  entrance 
into  the  last  named  country  is  said  to  have  been 
in  connection  with  the  spread  of  Islam.  As  is 
well  known  the  Mohammedan  religion  prohibits 
the  use  of  alcoholic  beverages;  and  opium  was 
introduced  to  take  their  place.  It  is  on  a  par, 
as  regards  crime  and  insanity,  with  intoxicating 
drinks.  Opium  is  used  in  the  Mohammedan  and 
Hindu  countries  (Turkey,  Persia  and  India),  in 
connection  with  the  religious  fasts  which  the 
people  observe,  to  allay  hunger.  It  was  widely 
u.sed  in  the  famine  year,  1886,  and  enabled  the 
people  to  live  on  less  food  and  reduced  their 
s'lfforing.  In  these  last  named  countries  opium, 
V  here  used,  is  generaUy  eaten;  but  in  China  it 
if  smoked;  and  smoking  is  the  less  injurious  of 
llu'  two  methods  of  use. 

The  use  of  the  opium  drug  causes  the  loss  of 
vitality,  a  weakening  of  the  will  power  and  of 
the  reproductive  organs.  The  Chinese  govern- 
ment at  an  early  date  recognized  these  truths, 
and  saw  that  the  opium  traffic  was  a  serlousl 
drain  on  her  financial  resources,  that  its  use  led 
to  the  corruption  of  public  officials  and  that  the 
cultivation  of  the  poppy  where  grain  should  be 
grown  increased  the  lialsility  of  famine.  There- 
fore an  edict  was  issued  in  1906,  forbidding  the 
use  of  opium  and  the  cultivation  of  the  poppy. 
Ever  since  that  date  China  has  been  striving  to 
free  herself  from  the  opium  curse ;  but  there  are 
many  hindrances  to  be  overcome. 

It  is  almost  impossible  for  the  customs  officials 
to  ^ -•■""*  iTnTurHir;?:.     Opium  has  been  found 


presence  of  Chinese  and  foreign  officials.  The 
government  of  Hongkong,  a  British  colony, 
receives  a  $2,000,000  gift  annually  from  the 
opium  syndicate  that  operates  through  her. 
This  colony,  which  lies  near  Canton,  imported 
in  1918  20,584  chests  of  opium. 

The  feeling  of  the  Chinese  toward  the  for- 
eigners who  have  been  instrumental  in  forcing 
the  opium  traffic  upon  their  country  is  well 
expressed  by  "Wong  ChinPoo,  vho  was  educated 
in  this  country.  "We  quote  an  extract  from  an 
article  printed  in  the  North  American  Re'vietc: 

"When  the  Engrlish  wanted  the  Chinaman's 
ggl<^-^^- Jlgde>  they  said  thev  wanted  *to  .open 
Chinafor  Jheir_inissionaries^._^n4  j^e  opiom 
was  the_ehief,  in  fact  .the  only,  misdonary  they 
looked  after  when  they  force^flhejorts  vpen. 
And  this  infamous  Christian  ujtroduction 
among  Chinamen  has  done  more^injury,  social 
and  moral,_in  China  than_aU  jthe  liTuiianitarian. 
appnciffs  of  Christianity  ponld  remedy  in  two 
hundred  years.    Ai^  mg  vott.  Chmsxiajts.  ^^sd  . 


on  YOUR  GEEED  OF  GOLD.  WE  LAY  THE  B'URDES.OT^ 

Tnv_r.ftj\fT-   PT=;«jTT7  TTKn ;   nf  tens  of  millions  of 

honest^jngeful  mpTi_find  women  sent  thereby  to 


a  prematnTP  rjpailr)  aftpr  a  Khnrt.,  miserable  lifgi^ 

besides  the  physical  and  moral  prostration  it 


iti  lii  'ji'."ii 


..,.*.s  woven  into  Japanese 
carpets,  and  in  iron  tubes  imbedded  in  cement 
brick,  Bnt  the  greatest  hindrance  has  been 
the  presence  of  foreign  neighbors  in  possession 
of  some  of  her  important  ports  and  border  towns 
In  1909  a  conference  of  the  world  powers  at 
81ianghai  concurred  that  to  force  tie  opium 
drug  upon  China  was  unjust;  and  they  agreed 
to  cooperate  in  an  effort  to  abolish  the  traffic. 
But  the  trade  still  continues.  On  January  23, 
of  this  year,  3,273  pounds  of  opium,  valued  at 
$392,750,  were  destroyed  at  Shanghai  in  tlie 


entails  even  whereat  does  not  prem»tnT'*'1y  Vi^l  t 
And  tEiB  greaUofltional  curse  was  thmst  on  us 
at  the  T)oint  of  Christian  bayonets?*  ~ 

Every  sincere  Christian  realizes  the  truthful- 
ness of  these  plain-spoken  statements.  In  the 
16th  chapter  of  Ezekiel  the  Lord,  while,  pro- 
nouncing blessings  upon  Israel  when  they,  are ' 
again  regathered,  says  that  they  were  more 
wicked  than  the  surrounding  idolatrous  nations.  - 
He  says  that  when  Sodom  and  her  daughters 
come  forth  in  the  resurrection  mom  of  bless- 
ings^ then  Israel  will  be  ashamed  and  con- 
founded. (Vss.  61,  63  i  So  Christendom,  her 
antitype,  will  likewise  be  ashamed  and  con- 
founded and  never  open  again  her  month  when 
in  the  thousand-year  judgment  day  her  wicked 
inconsistencies  are  brought  to  lif^t. 

Wages  of  Compositon  in  New  York  City 

NEWSP  APEE  compositors  in  New  York  city, 
since  the  first  of  April,  receive  $55,  $58  and 
$61  per  week,  depending  upon  which  shift  they" 
work.  AVireless  operators  have  been  receiving 
$125  per  month  and.  board ;  they  have  been  re- 
questing $200  with  an  eight-hour  day  and  over- 
time at  80  cents  an  hour. 
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Advanced  Studies  in  the  Divine  Plan  of  the  Ages    (SSwUTiiT^lllSS!^) 


PT]]     The  popularity  of  the  Juvenile  Bible  Studief,  mmonc  our  oumeioui  *ub*criben,  has  led     ITT] 
j^^     us  to  believe  Advanced  Studies  for  the  adults  would  alio  be  appreciated. —  Editors     99s 


(88)  Inquiring  of  our  Father's  Word,  vfhai  do  we 
learn  regarding  the  periods  of  time  into  whidi  Sis 
plan  is  divided  f 

While  the  mass  of  mankind,  groping  in  the 
darkness  of  ignorance,  must  await  the  actual 
developments  of  God's  plan  before  they  can 
realize  the  glorious  character  of  the  Divine 
Architect,  it  is  the  privilege  of  the  child  of  God 
to  see  by  faith  and  the  light  of  his  lamp  the 
foretold  glories  of  the  future,  and  thereby  to 
appreciate  the  otherwise  mysterious  dealings  of 
the  past  and  the  present.  Therefore,  as  inter- 
ested sons  of  God  and  heirs  of  a  promised  inher- 
itance, we  apply  to  our  Father's  Word,  that  we 
may  understand  His  ]>urposes  from  the  plans 
and  specifications  therein  given.  There  we 
learn  that  the  plan  of  God,  ^ith  reference  to 
man,  spans  three  great  periods  of  time,  begin- 
ning with  man's  creation  and  reaching  into  the 
illimitable  future.  Peter  and  Paul  designate 
these  i>eriods  "three  worlds",  which  we  repre- 
sent in  the  folio-wing  diagram : — 


1/       The  Presenl  Evil  Vorii 


VorlAtocotrue" 


GRRAT  EPOCHS  CAIXBD  "WORLDS" 

(89)  Briefly,  what  do  these  three  great  epochs  repre- 
sent, and  how  are  they  designated? 

These  three  great   epochs   represent   three 

•l^.t"!ct  manifestations  of  divine  providence. 

'xsc  tirsf;'*from  creation  to  the  flood,  was  under 

the  ministration  of  angels,  and  is  called  by 

]r»rtf»T  •"THE  WORLD  THAT  WAs". — 2  Peter  3 : 6. 

The  second  great  epoch,  from  the  flood  to  the 
establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  is  under 
the  limited  control  of  Satan,  "the  prince  of  this 
world,"  and  is,  therefore,  called  "the  pRESEirr 
Kvn.  world". — Galatians  1:4;  2  Peter  3:7.   ^ 

The  third  is  to  be  a  "world  without  end" 
(Isaiah  45: 17)  under  divine  administration,  the 
kingdom  of  God,  and  is  called  "the  world  ^o 
COME  —  wherein  dwelleth  righteousness".,'— 
Hebrews  2 : 5 ;  2  Peter  3 :  13. 


the  three  great  W0EIJ)S 

(90)  What  were  the  distinetive  features  of  the  first 
and  second  periods  respectively  f  And  what  is  to  he  the 
character  of  the  third? 

The  first  of  these  periods,  or  "worlds,"  under 
the  ministration  of  angels,  was- a  failure;  the 
second,  under  the  rule  of  Satan,  the  usurper, 
has  been  indeed  an  "evil  ■world*;  but  the  third 
will  be  an  era  of  rig^teoosaess  and  of  blessing 
to  all  the  families  of  the  earth. 

(91 )  Why  is  the  present  dtspenmtion  called  an  "evil 
world",  and  the  third  one  a  "world  wherein  dwelleth 

BIOHTEOUSNESS"  f 

The  last  two  of  these  "worlds"  are  most 
particularly  mentioned,  and  the  statements  rela- 
tive to  them  are  in  strong  contrast.  The  present, 
or  second  period,  is  csdled  "the  present  evil 
world",  not  because  there  is  nothing  good  in  it, 
but  because  in  it  evil  is  permitted  to  predomi- 
nate. "Now  we  call  the  proud  happy;  yea",  they 
that  work  wickedness  are  set  up ;  yea,  they  that 
tempt  God  are  even  delivered."  (Malachi  3 :  15)  . 
The  third  world  or  epoch  is  mentioned  as  "the 
woroj)  TO  COME,  wherein  dwelleth  righteousness" 
— not  because  there  will  be  no  evO  in  it,  but 
because  evil  Avill  not  predominate.  The  blotting 
out  of  evil  will  be  gradual,  requiring  all  of  the 
first  thousand  years.  Evil  will  not  rule  then; 
it  will  not  prosper;  it  wUl  no  longet-he  the 
wicked  that  will  flourish;  but  "tlie  righteous 
shall  flourish"  (Psalm  72:  7)  the  "obedient  shall 
eat  the  good  of  the  land"  (Isaiah  1 :  19)  and  "the 
evil  doer  shall  be  cut  off".— Psalm  37:  9. 

(92)  What  is  the  special  reason  why  the  future  dis- 
pensation is  to  be  so  markedly  different  from  the 
present  one? 

Thus  seen,  the  next  dispensation  is  to  be  so 
dissimilar  as  to  be  the  very  reverse  of  the 
present  one  in  almost  every  particular.  Our 
Lord's  words  show  why  there  is  to  be  a  differ- 
ence between  the  present  and  the  future  dispen- 
sations. It  is  because  He  will  be  the  prince  or 
ruler  of  the  world  to  come,  that  in  it  righteous- 
ness and  truth  wiH  prosper;  while,  because 
Satan  is  the  prince  (ruler)  of  the  present  evil 
world,  evil  prospers  and  the  wicked  flourish.  It 
is  because,  as  Jesus  said,  the  prince  of  this 
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world  "hath  nothing  in  me" — emd  consequently 
no  interest  in  His  followerB  except  to  oppose, 
ter«  )t,  annoy  and  buffet  them  (John  14:30;  2 
Conn  ihians.  12:7) — that  in  this  present  evil 
world  or  epoch,  whosoever  will  live  godly  shall 
su:*  jr  persecntion,  wiule  the  wicked  flouriish  like 
a  g  J  ^en  bay  tree.— 2  Timothy  3  02 ;  Psalm  37 :35. 
(93)  Wht/  cannot  Christ's  leingdom  now  control  iht 


r#  f   Quote  Scriptures  on  this  point. 
JliSX 


jsns  said:  "My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world", 
and  tmtil  the  era  or  "world  to  come"  does  come, 
Chi'st's  kingdom  will  not  control  the  earth.  And 
f  o  J  this  we  are  tanght  to  hope  and  pray,  "Thy 
kingdom  come,  thy  will  be  done  on  earth",  Satan 
is  the  "ruler  of  the  darkness  of  this  world",  and 
thtf  efore  "darkness  covers  the  earth  and  gross 
dafjcness  the  people".  He  now  rules  and  works 
in  the  hearts  of  the  children  of  disobedience. — 
E]lesians  2:2;  6:12. 

there  must  be  some  very  important  part  of 
tlie  great  Architect's  plan  for  man's  salvation 
nof  ^' c  t  fully  developed — else  the  new  prince  and 
thj  <  w  dispensation  would  hare  been  long  ago 
introciueed.  "Why  it  was  postponed  for  an 
aiY^ointed  time,  and  also  the  manner  of  the 
chl  ige  from  the  present  dominion  of  evil  under 
Stnan  to  that  of  righteousness  under  Christ,  are 
points  of  interest  which  will  be  more  fully 
f1:  (  wTi  hereafter.  Suffice  it  now  to  say  that  the 
kli^doras  of  this  world,  now  subject  to  Satan, 
are  at  the  proper  time  to  become  the  kingdoms 
of  4  )ur  God  and  His  Christ — Revelation  11:15. 

I  'lie  context  shows  that  the  transfer  will  be 
accomplished  by  a  general  time  of  trouble.  In 
rcfert'ijce  to  it  Jesus  said:  "No  man  can  enter 
in'  )  a  strong  man's  house  and  spoil  his  goods, 
*-\l"pt  he  \vill  first  bind  the  strong  man,  and 
then  he  mil  spoil  his  house".  (Hark  3:22-27) 
T '  IS  we  are  taught  that  Satan  must  first  be 
h(l  nd,  restrained  and  deposed  before  Christ's 
rc'igj'  ^^ht'  -  and  peace  can  be  estab- 

li  '  ed.  This  binding  of  Satan  is  accordingly 
si  v.Ti  to  be  th**  fivi-i  work  of  the  new  dispensa- 
tion.— BeTelaiion  20 ;  2. 

'CriDS  MAY  PASS,  BUT  — ^"thE  EARTH  ABmETH 

,  foeever" 

\)  Whaf  i-1  the  Scriptural  usaqe  of  the  word 
""  ,iILd"?  Does  the  "end  of  the  world"  signify  destruc- 
ti  '  of  the  phv-^icul  earth?  Hoiv  are  the  tervis^' heavens" 
a»?a  "earth"  used  in  Scripture  f  When  and  how  did  the 
fir.-ii  heavens  and  earth  come  to.  an  etic'?  V.'h'-n  end 
V  h'r  what  conditions  will  the  present  henvenf  and 
Ci^  '.h  pass  awayt 


It  should  be  remembered  that  this  earth  is  the 
hasis  of  all  these  "worlds"^  and'  dispensations, 
and  that  though  ages  pass  and  dispensations 
change,  still  the  earth  continues — ^"The  earth 
abideth  forever".  (Eoclesiastes  1:4)  Carrying 
out  the  same  figure,  Peter  calls  each  of  these 
periods  a  separate  heavens  and  earth.  Here  the 
word  heavens  symbolizes  the  higher  or  spiritual 
controlling  powers,  and  earth  symbolizes  human 
government  and  social  arrangements.  Thus  the 
first  heavens  and  earth,  or- the  order  and  ar- 
rangement of  things  then  ezLsting,  having 
served  their  purpose,  ended  at  the  flood.  But 
the  physical  heavens  (sky  and  atmosphere),  and 
the  physical  earth,  did  not  pass  away— 'they 
remained.  .    " 

So  likewise  the  present  world  (heavens  and 
earth)  will  pass  awify  with  a  great  noise,  fire 
and  melting — confnsion,  trouble  and  dissolu- 
tion. The  strong  man  (Satan),  being  bound, 
wiU  struggle  to  retain  his  power.  The  present  - 
order  or  arrangement  of  government  and 
society,  not  that  of  the  physical  sky  and  earth, 
will  pass  away.  The  present  heavens  (powers 
of  spiritual  control)  must  give  place  to  the  "new 
heavens" — Christ's  spiritual  control,  soon  to  be 
established.  '  _ 

The  present  earth  (human  society  as  now 
organized  under  Satan's  control)  must  (symbol- 
ically) melt  and  be  dissolved,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  "day  of  the  Lord",  which  "shall  bum  as 
an  oven".  (Malachi  4 : 1)  It  will  he  succeeded  by 
"a  new  earth",  i.  e.,  society  reorganized  in  har- 
mony with  earth's  new  prince — Christ.  Bight- 
eousness,  peace  and  love  vnll  rule  among  men 
when  present  arrangements  have  given  place  to 
the  new  and  better  kingdom,  the  basis  of  which 
will  be  the  strictest  justice.     , 

(95)  What  did  St.  Paul  mean  when  he  declared  he 
was  caught  away  to  the  "third  heaven"?  And  wKai 
were  doubtless  the  things  which  he  saw  hui  was  not 
permitted  to  reveal?.  ; 

Paul  was  given  a  glimpse  of  the  next  dispen- 
sation,  or,  as  he  calls  it,  "the  world  to  come".. 
He  says  he  was  "caught  away"  (physically  or 
mentally,  or  both,  he  could  not  tell,  things  were 
so  real  to  his  view)  down  the  stream  of  time  to 
the  new  condition  of  things,  the  "new  heaven", 
hence  the  "third  heaven".  He  thus  sa\y  things 
as  they  wUl  be  under  the  spiritual  control  of  " 
Christ,  things  which  he  might  not  disclose.  (2 
Corinthians,l2;2-4)  Doubtless  these  were  the 
same  things  which  John  afterwards  cstt,  and 
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was  permitted  to  express  to  the  chnrch  in 
symbols,  which  may  be  understood  only  as  they 
l>ecome  due.  John,  in  the  revelation  given  to 
>*iTn  by  our  Lord  on  the  Isle  of  Patmos,  "vvas  in 
vision  carried  down  through  this  Christian  age 
and  its  changing  scenes  of  church  and  state  to 
the  end  of  the  present  evil  world,  or  epoch,  and 
there  in  prophetic  visions  he  saw  "Satan  bound, 
Christ  reigning,  and  the  new  heaven  and  the 
new  earth  established;  for  the  former  heaven 
and  earth  were  passed  away. — ^Revelation  21:1.. 

AGES  A37D  DISPEHSATIOITS  ~ 
96.  WJutt  ia  the  distinction  between  an  age  and  a  dis' 
pentationf    Was  the  first  world  or  dispensation  subdi- 
vided into  agesf    And  what  did  this  "worl^'  manifest? 
We  now  notice- the  ages  into  which  these  great 
epochs  are  subdivided,  as  illustrated  below: — 


The  first  of  these  great  epochs  ("worlds")  was 
not  subdivided;  God's  method  of  dealing  with 
men  did  not  varj'  during  all  that  time — from 
Adam's  fall  to  the  flood:  God  had  given  man 
His  law,  -wTitten  in  his  very  nature;  but  after 
he  had  sinned  He  left  him  measurably  to  his 
own  course,  which  was  downward,  "evil,  and 
that  continually",  that  thus  man  might  realize 
his  folly,  and  that  the  wisdom  of  God  in  com- 
manding absolute  obedience  might  be  made 
manifest-  That  dispensation  ended  with  a  flood, 
which  took  away  all  but  faithful  Noah  and  his 
family.  Thus  the  first  dispensation  not  only 
manifested  the  disastrous  e~ffects  of  sin,  but 
showed  that  the  tendency  of  sin  is  downward  to 
greater  degradation  and  misery,  and  proves  the 
necessity  of  Jehovah's  interposition,  if  the  re- 
covery of  "that  which  was  lost" — man's  first 
estate — is  ever  to  be  acompUshed. 

97.  Into  how  many  ages  is  this  present  dispeTuaiion 
"Wbdioidedf 

The  second  epoch,  or  "world  that  now  is", 
includes  three  ages,  each  a  step  in  ^e  plan  of 
God  for  the  overthrow  of  evil.  Each  step  is 
higher  than  that  preceding  it,  and  carries  the 
plan  forward  and  nearer  to  completion.   • 

98.  What  ages  compose  "the  world  to  come"? 

The  third  great  ep9ch — ^"the  world  to  come" 
— ^future  from  the  second  advent  of  Christ,  com- 
prises the  Millennial  age,  or  "times  of  restitu,- 
tion*';  and  following  it.are  other  "ages  to  come^, 
the   particulars   of  which    are    not   revealed 


Present  revelations  treat .  of  man's  recovery 
from  sin,  and  not  of  the  eternity  of  glory  to 
follow. 

99.  Hwv  is  the  first  age  in  "the  world  thai  now  «" 
designated?     Why  so  calledt    And  when  did  it  end? 

The  first  age  in  the  "world  that  now  is"  we  call 
the  Pateiabchal  Age,  or  dispensation,  because 
during  that  period  God's  dealings  and  favors 
were  with  a  few  individuals.only,  the  remainder 
of  miankind  being  almost  ignored.  Such  favored 
ones  were  the  patriarchs  Noah,  Abraham,  Isaac 
and  Jacob.  Eadi  of  these  in  turn  seems  to  have 
been  (Jod's  favored  one.  At  the  death  of  Jacob 
that  age  or  order  of  dealing  ended. 

100.  What  was  the  next  aget  When  did  it  legin,  how 
long  continue,  and  wJtat  were  its  characteristics  f 

At  Jacob's  death  his  desooodants  were  first 
called  "the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel",  and  were 
together  recognized  of  God  as  His  "peculiar 
people";  and  through  typical  sacrifices  they 
were  typically  "a  holy  nation",  separated  from 
other  nations  for  a  particular  purpose,  and 
therefore  to  enjoy  certain  special  favors. 

The  time  allotted  to  this  feature  of  the  divino 
plan,  beginning  here  and  ending  at  the  death  of 
Christ,  we  designate  the  Jewish  Age,  or  the 
Law  Dispensation.  During  that  age  God  spec- 
ially blessed  that  nation.  He  gave  them  His 
law;  He  made  a  special  Covenant  -mth  them :  He 
gave  them  the  Tabernacle,  whose  shekinali 
glory  in  the  "Most  Holy  represented  Jehovah's 
presence  with  them  as  their  Leader  and  King. 
To  them  He  sent  the  Prophets,  and  finally  HivS 
Son.  Jesus  performed  His  miracles  and  taught 
in  their  midst,  and  would  neither  go  to  others 
Himself  nor  permit  His  disciples  to  go  to  the 
surrounding  nations.  He  sent  them  outj-saying, 
"Go  not  into  the  way  of  the  Gentiles,  and  into 
any  city  of  the  Samaritans  enter  ye  not :  but  co 
rather  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel". 
(Matthew  10:5,6)  And  again  he  said,  "1  am 
not  sent  but  unto  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of 
Israel".— Matthew  15 :  24. 

That  this''  iational  favor  ended  with  their 
rejection  and  crucifixion  of  Jesus  is  shown  by 
Jesus'  words  when,  five  days  before  His  cruci- 
fixion, He  declared,  "Tour  house  is  left  unto  you 
desolate".— Matthew  23 :  38. 

101.  What  age  le'gan  at  Jesus'  death,  and  what  are  its 
characteristics  ? 

There,  at  Jesus'  death,  a  new  age  began — the 
Christian  Age  or  Gospel  Dispensatiok,  wherein 
should  be  heralded  good  tidings  of  justification. 
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not  to  the  Jew  only,  bat  to  all  nations;  for 
"Jesus  Christ,  by  the  grace  of  God,  tasted  death 
for  even'  man".  During  this  gospel  age  also 
there  is  a  class  called  to  special  favor,  to  whom 
special  promises  are  made;  namely,  those  who 
by  faith  accept  Christ  Jesus  as  their  Eedeemer 
and  Lord,  following  in  His  footsteps.  The  gospel 
proclamation ,  has  -gone  hither  and  thither 
luTOUgh  the  earth  for  nearly  nineteen  hundred 
years,  so  that  it  can  now  be  said  that  it  has  been 
preached  more  or  less  in  every  nation.  It  has 
not  converted  nations^it  was  not  designed  to 
do  'so  in  this  age — but  it  has  selected  here  and 
there  some,  in  all  a  "little  flock",  as  Jesus  had 
foretold  (Luke  12:32),  to  whom  it  is  the 
Father's  good  pleasure  to  give  the  kingdom  in 
an  age  to  follow  this. 

102.  When  and  haw  will  the  gospel  age  tndf 

With  this  age  the  "present  evil  world"  ends; 
and  mark  well  that  while  God  has  been  thus  per- 
mitting the  predominance  and  reign  of  evil,  to 
the  seeming  detriment  of  His  cause,  neverthe- 
less His  deep  designs  have  been  steadily  pro- 
gressing according  to  a  fixed  and  definite  plan, 
nd  in  the  exact  order  of  the  seasons  which  He 
nas  appointed.  In  the  end  of  this  age,  and  the 
dawn  of  its  successor,  the  Millennial  age,  Satan 
is  to  be  bound  and  his  power  ove^th^o^\^l,  pre- 
paratory to  the  establishment  of  Christ's  king- 
dom and  the  beginning  of  "the  world  to  come, 
wherein  dAvelleth  righteousness". 

RESTOBATION  FOn  ALL  MAJTKrNT)  127  THE  WOULD  TO  . 
FOLLOW  THIS 
[ACTS  3:19-21) 

103:  "What  does  the  word  Millennitim  mean,  and  how 
is  it  Scripturally  applied? 

Millennium,  signifying  a  thousand  years,  is 
by  common  consent  used  as  the  name  for  the 
period  mentioned  in  Revelation  20 : 4 — the  thou-  ' 
sand  years  of  Christ's  reign,  the  first  age  in  the 
«„.,,>i,5  *«  —- --«  '>nring.the  Millennial  age 
there  Will  be  a  restitution-  of  all  things  lost  by 
the  fall  of  Adam  (Acts  3 :  19  -  21),  and  before  its 

I  close  all  tears  shall  have  been  wiped  away. 
Beyond  its  boundary,  in  the  ages  of  blessedness 
to  follow,  there  shall  be  no  more  death,  neither - 

,  sorrow  nor  crying;  neither  shall  there  be  any 
ore  pain.    The  former  things  will  have  passed 
dWay.     (Revelation  21:4)     God's  revelations 
particularize  no  further,  and  there  we  stop. 


104.  Where  «  the  expression,  "Plan  of  the  Ages," 
found  in  Scripture?    (See  Eph.  S:  11,  Diaglott). 

105.  What  is  the  ehisf  ■charaeterittie  of  the  divme 
plan,  and  what  is  the  object  of  the  various  ages? 

We  have  here  only  glanced,  at  the  mere  outline 
of  this  plan  of  the  ages.  The  more  we  examine 
it  the  more  we  will  find  in  it  perfect  harmony, 
beauty  and  order.  Each  age  has  its  part  to 
accomplish,  necessary  to  the  complete  deveIoi>- 
ment  of  (rod's  plan  as  a  whole.  The  plan  is  a 
progressive  one,  gradually  mifolding  from  age 
to  age,  -upward  and  onward  to  the  grand  con^ 
summation  of  the  original  design  of  the  Divine 
Architect,  "who  worketh  all  things  after  the 
connsel  of  his  own  wfll".  (Ephesians  1: 11)  Not 
one  of  these  great  periods  is  an  honr  too  long 
or  too  short  for  the  aecomplislunent  of  its 
object  Gk)d  is  a  wise  economist  of  1)oth  time 
and  means,  though  His  resources  are  infinite;- 
and  no  power,  however  malicious,  for  a  moment 
retards  or  thwarts  His  purposes.  All  things, 
evil  as  well  as  good,  under  divine  snx>ervision 
and  overruling,  are  working  together  for  the 
accomplishment  of  His  sovereign  wUL  "-' 

106.  Oiveaniilusirationshotring  why  Jehovah's  works 
appear  to  the  uninstrueted  mind  like  confusion  and 
failure. 

To  an  uninstrueted  and  undisciplined  mind, 
which  can  see  only  a  little  of  the  intricate 
machinery  of  God's  plan,  it  appears  like 
anarchy,  confusion  and  failure,  just  as  the 
whole,  or  even  a  part,  of  an  intricate  machine 
would  appear  to  a  child.  To  its  immature  and 
untutored  mind.it  is  incomprehensible,  and  the 
opposite  motions  of  its  wheels  and  belts  are  but , 
confusion.  But  maturity  and  investigation  will 
show  that  the  seeming  confusion  is  beautiful 
harmony,  working  good  results.  The  machine, 
however,  was  as  truly  a  success  before  the  child 
understood  its  operation  as  after.  So,  while 
God's  plan  is,  and  has  been  for  ages,  in  success- 
ful operation,  man  has  been  receiving  the  neces- 
sary discipline,  not  only  to  enable  him  to  under- 
stand its  intricate  workings,  but  also  to  experi-  - 
ence  its  blessed  results. 

107.  What  must  le  remembered  vnth  respect  to  theso 
various  ages,  if  we  would  "rightlff  divide  the  Word  of 
Truth"? 

As  we  pursue  our  study  of  the  divine  plan  it 
is  essential  that  we  keep  in  memory  these  ages 
and  their  respective  peculiarities  and  objects;- 
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for  in  no  one  oi  ^em  can  the  plan  be  seen,  bnt 
in  all  of  them,  even  as  a  link  is  not  a  chain,  bat 
several  linkt  united  form  a  chain.  Wo  obtain 
correct  ideas  of  the  ■whole  plan  by  noting  the 
distinctive  features  of  each  part,  and  thus  we 
are  enabled  to  divide  rightly  the  Word  of  Truth. 
A  statement  of  the  Word  which  belongs  to  one 
epoch  or  dispensation,  should  not  be  aj^lied  to 
another,  as  things  stated  of  one  age  are  not 
always  true  of  another.  For  instance,  it  would 
be  an  untruth  to  say  of  the  present  time  that  the 
knowledge  of  the  Lord  fills  the  whole  earth,  or 
that  there  is  no  need  to  say  to  your  neighbor, 
Know  the  Lord.  (Isaiah  11:9;  Jeremiah  31 '.34) 
This  is  not  true  in  this  age,  and  it  cannot  he  true 
until  the  Lord,  having  come  again,  has  estab- 
lished His  kingdom;  for  throughout  this  age 
there  have  been  many  seducing  deceptions,  and 
we  are  told  that  even  in  the  very  end  of  the  age 
— "In  the  last  days  .  .  .  evil  men  and  seducers 
shall  wax  worse  and  worse,  deceiving  and  being 
deceived".  (2  Timothy  3: 1,  13)  It  will  be  as 
the  result  of  Messiah's  reign  during  the  Millen- 
nial age  that  knowledge  and  righteousness  shall 
cover  the  earth  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea. 

THE  KTETQDOMS  OF  THIS  WOBU)  ABE  NOT  THS  KCTO- 
nOUS   OF   CHBIST 

108.  What  is  a  very  common  error  with  respect  to 
OoeTs  kingdom  ieing  established  and  now  ruling  in  the 
earth? 

A  similar  mistake,  and  a  very  common  one,  is 
to  6upx>ose  that  God's  kingdom  is  now  estab- 
lished and  ruling  over  the  earth,  and  that  His 
will  is  now  done  among  the  nations.  This  is 
manifestly  far  from  the  truth,  for  the  kingdoms 
of  this  world  are  supported  and  enriched 
through  oppression,  injustice  and  deceit,  to  as 
great  an  extent  as  the  increasing  intelligence  of 
the  people  will  permit.  Satan,  the  present 
"prince  of  this  world",  must  yet  be  displaced, 
and  these  kingdoms,  now  under  his  control,  must 
become  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord  .and  of  His 
Anointed,  when  He  shall  take  unto  Himself  His 
great  power,  and  reign. 

109.  How  has  the  poet  Cowper  ieauiifvJly 'described 
"the  stately  steppings  of  our  God"  in  ages  pastf 

By  the  light  now  due  to  the  household  of  faith 
we  discern  that  system  and  order  which  mark 
the  stately  steppings  of  our  God  through  the 
ages  past,  and  we  are  forcibly  reminded  of  the  ^ 
beautiful  lines  of  Cowper,  inspired  by  a  living 
faith  which  trusted  where  it  could  not  trace  the  ' 
Almighty  Jehovah :  ^ 


HE  WILL  MAKE  IT  PLAIN 
"Ood  moves  in  a  mysteriout  way. 

His  wonders  to  perform; 
He  plants  His  f  ootst^M  in  the  sea, 
Aiid  rides  upon  the  storm. 

"Deep  in  unfathomable  mines 
•    Of  never-failing  skill, 
>    He  treasures  up  His  bright  designs. 
And  works  Hia  sovereign  wilL 

'HTe  fearful  saints,  fresh  courage  take; 

The  clouds  ye  so  mndi  dreai 
Are  big  with  mercy,  and  dtall  ttznk 
In  Uessings  on  your  head* 

**Judge  not  the  Lord  by  fedde 

But  truat  Him  for  Hia 
Behind  a  frovniag  proriAmi» 
He  hidM'ti.aBdlUnC'fiKe^     i 

■"His  purpoaes  will  ripcofllaC 

Unfolding  every  hoor. 
The  bud  may  have  a  Utter  taatc^ 
But  sweet  wiU  be  the  flower. 

"Blind  unbelief  is  sore  to  etr. 
And  scan  His  iroA  in  vgto. 
God  is  His  own  interpreter. 
And  He  will  make  it  plain." 

"the  mysteby  Hm  fbom  ages  ahd  ebom  geiter- 

ATIOKS,    BtrC    irOW    MADE    UAJSIFEST 
TO  HIS  SADVTS" 

110.  During  the  long  period  of  goffering  under  the 
curse  of  sin  and  death,  has  mankind  never  received  from 
God  any  expression  of  Sis  purpose  to  restore  and  bless 
the  condemned  meet 

While  mankind  was  under  the  discipline  of 
evil,  and  unable  to  understand  its  necessity, 
God  repeatedly  expressed  His  purpose  to  restore 
and  bless  them  through  a  conung  Deliverer.  But 
who  that  Deliverer  should  be  was  a  mystery  for 
four  thousand  years,  and  it  began  to  be  clearly 
revealed  only  after  the  resurrection  of  Christ, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  or  gospel  age.' 

111.  What  was  the  first  faint  ray  of  hope  that  shone 
inEdent 

Looking  back  to  the  time  when  life  and  Edenic 
happiness  were  forfeited  by  our  first  parents, 
we  see  them  under  the  just  penalty  of  sin  filled 
with  sorrow,  and  without  a  ray  of  hope,  except 
that  drawn  from  the  obscure  statement  that  the 
seed  of  the  woman  should  bruise  the  serpent's 
"head.  Though  in  the  light  of  subsequent  devel- 
opments  this  is  foil  of  sigBifieance  to  as,  to  them 
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^  was  but  a  faint  and  glimmering  light.    Nearly 
|.  wo  tbousajid  years  rolled  by  witli  no  evidence 

1'  a  fulfillment. 

112.  How  long  .until  a  further  ray  of  light  teas  sent 
to  Abraham?  And  unto  vhom  was  the  promise,  to 
I  ihraham . subsequently  "confirmed"? 
I  About  tvro  thousand  years  after,  God  called 
Abiaham,  and  promised  that  his  seed  ehotdd 
l^le.'  -  all  the  families  of  the  earth.  This  looked 
,  s  though  God  still  held  to  His  previously  ex- 
l>ressed  purpose,  and  -was  noTr  about  to  fulfill  it. 
Time  sped  on ;  the  promised  land  of  Canaan  was 
lot  yet  in  his  possession;  they  had  yet  no  off- 
Irtfing  and  Abraham  and  Sarah  were  growing 
old.    Abraham  reasoned  that  he  must  help  God 

(3  fulfill  His  promise — so  Ishmael  was  bom. 
Jut  his  assistance  was  not  needed,  for  in  due 
time  Isaac,  the  child  of  hope  and  promise,  was 

!om.  Then  it  seemed  that  the  promised  ruler 
nd  blesser  of  nations  had  come.  But  no ;  years 
oiled  by,  and  seemingly  God's  promise  had 
failed ;  for  Isaac  died,  and  his  heir,  Jacob,  also. 
I  Jut  the  faith  of  a  few  still  held  firmly  to  the 
Ironoise,  and  was  sustained  by  God;  for_"the 
covenant  which  he  made  with  Abraham"  was 

('•sured  by  God's  great  "oath  unto  Isaac,  and 
^il'rmed  to  Jacob  .  .  .  and  to  Israel  for  an 
everlasting  Covenant". — 1  Chronicles  16:16,17. 

(113.  What  was  the  expectation  of  the  Twelve  Tribes 
f  Israel  at  the  time  of  Jacob's  death,  and  their  disap- 
pointment f 
When  at  the  time  of  Jacob's  death  his  descend- 

Ints  were  first  called  the  Twelve  Tribes  of 
srael,  and  recognized  of  God  as  a  "chosen 
nation"  (Genesis  49:28;  Deuteronomy  26:5), 
I  he  expectation  that  this  nation  as  a  whole,  as 
he  promised  seed  of  Abraham,  should  possess 
Canaan,  and  rule  and  bless  the  world,  seemed 
to  be  oh  the  eve  of  realization;  for  already, 
'  nder  the  favor  of  Egyjit,  they  were  becoming  a 
Ltrong  nation.  But  hope  was  almost  blasted 
and  the  promise  almost  forgotten  when  the 
I  Igyptians,  having  gained  control  of  them,  held 
t  lem  as  slaves  for  a  long  period. 

IIJ.  '~'  '•'•--   great- deliverer  sent  ef  Qod  to 

•^vive  the  hope  uj  ilii  ckosen  people?  And  what  further 

isight  into  On'^x  plnn  was  revealed  by  himf 

Truly    Gr-'<''5    promises    were    shrouded   in 

nystery,  and  His  ways  seemed  past  finding  out. 

towever,  in  due  time  came  Moses,  a  great  deliv- 

rer,  by  whose  hand  God  led  them  out  of  bond- 

e,  working  mighty  miracles  on  their  behalf. 

.efore  entering  Canaan  this  great  deliverer 

icd ;  but  as  the  Lord's  mouthpiece,  he  declared. 


"A  prophet  shall  the  Lord  your  God  raise  up 
unto  you  of  your  brethren,  like  unto  me*.  (Deu- 
teronomy 18:15;  Acts  3:22)  This  gave  tt 
further  insight  into  God's  plan,  showing  that 
not  only  would  their  nation,  as  a  whole,  be  asso- 
ciated in  some  way  with  the  future  work  of  - 
ruling  and  blessing,  but  that  one  to  be  selected 
from  among  them  would  lead  "to  victory  and  to 
the  fulfillment  of  the  promise.'  ' 

115.  Who  was  Moae^  suceetaor,  and  wKat  did  he 
accomplidit  '-'-j  ■"'■-   '        '    -  '  '. 

Then  Joshua,  whose  name  signifies  deliverer, 
or  savior,  became  their  leader,  and  under  him 
they  won  great  victories,  and  actually  entered 
the  land  promised  in  die  covenant  Sorely  then 
it  seemed  that  the  true  leader  had  come,  and 
that  the  promise  was  alwut  -to  have  folfillment. 

116.  Under  vhat  eonditiont  did  th*  nation  of  Israel 
seem  about  to  realixe  iht  eonaummaiion  of  their  hopes  f 
And  how  was  their  hope  again  deferredt 

But  Joshua  died,  and  they  made  no  headway 
as  a  nation  until  David,  and  then  Solomon,  were 
given  them  as  kings.  There  they  reached  the 
ver>'  zenith  of  their  glory;  but  soon,  instead  of 
seeing  the  promise  accomplished,  they  were 
shorn  of  their  power  and  became  tributary  to 
other  nations.  Some  held  fast  the  promise  of 
God,  however,  and  still  looked  for  the  Great 
Deliverer,  of  whom  Moses,  Joshua,  David  and 
Solomon  were  only  types. 

THE  MTSTEBT  BEGDTS  TO  OPIX  VT 

117.  What  was  the  expectation  of  aB  Israel  at  the 
time  Jesus  was  bomf  Why  did  they  ndt  receive  Him,  as 
their  long-promisid  Messiah?  , 

About  the  time  when  Jesus  was  bom  all  men 
were  in  expectation  of- the  Messiah;. the  conoing 
King  of  Israel,  and  through  Israel,  of  the  world.     ' 
But  Israel's  hope  of  the  glory  and  honor  of    :. 
their  coming  King,  inspired  as  it  was  by  the 
types  and  prophecies    of   His    greatness  and 
power,  caused  them  to  overlook  another  set  of 
types  and  prophecies,  which  pointed  to  a  work   . 
of  suffering  and  death,  as  a  ransom  for  siimers, 
necessary  before  the  blessing  could  come. 

This  was  prefigured  in  the  Passover  before 
they  were  delivered  from  Egypt,  in  the  slaying 
of  the  animals  at  the  giving  of  the  Law  Cov- 
enant (Hebrews  9 :  11  -  20 ;  10 : 8  - 18),  and  in  the 
Atonement  sacrifices  performed  year  by  year* 
continually  by  the  priesthood.  They  over- 
looked, too,  the  statement  of  the  prophets,  'Vho 
testified  beforehand  the  sufferings  of  C!hrist, 
and  the  glory  that  shouldioUow". — ^1  Peter  1  HI. 
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118.  What  leas  the  effect  of  Jesus'  unexpected  death 
upon  His  jollowenf 

Even  His  immediate  follo^-ers  were,  sorely 
perplexed  when  Jesus  died;  and  sadly  they  said, 
'"•^Ve  trusted  it  had  been  he  which  Should  hare 
redeemed  Israel".  (Luke  24:21)  Apparently 
tlieir  confidence  in  Him  had  been  misplaced. 
They  failed  to  see  that  the  death  of  their  leader 
was  a  surety  for  the  New  Covenant  under  which 
the  blessings  were  to  come,  a  partial  foifillment 

-     of  the  covenant  of  promise. 

*  However,  when  they  found  tfiat  He  had  risen 
from  the  tomb  their  withered  hopes  again  began 
to  revive  (1  Peter  1:3),  and  when  He  was  about 
to  leave  them  they  asked  concerning  their  long- 
cherished  and  oft-deferred  hope,  saying,  "Lord, 
•wilt  thou  at  this  time  restore  again  the  kingdom 
to  Israel  ?*'  That  their  hopes  were  in  the  main 
correct,  though  ihey  might  not  know^  the  time 
when  they  would  be  fulfilled,  is  evident  from  our 
Lord's  reply — "It  is  not  for  you  to  know  the 
times  and  seasons  which  the  Father  hath  put  in 
his  own  power". — Acts  1 : 6,  7. 

THE  M:JECTI027  OF  THE  JEWS  AKD  SHOWUTG  OF 
TATOE  TO   THE   GEKTII.ES 

119.  VChai  teas  the  attitude  of  Jesus'  disciples  after 
Eis  axccnsi^Jni 

VThat  turn  has  God's  plan  now  taken?  must 
liave  been  the  query  of  His  disciples  when  Jesns 
had  ascended;  for  we  must  remember  that  our 
Lord's  teachings  concerning  the  kingdom  were 
principally  in  3)arabl€s  and  dark  sayings.  He 
had  said  unto  them,  "I  have  yet  many  things  to 
say  unto  you,  but  ye  cannot  bear  0iem  now; 
hpwbeit,  when  he,  the  spirit  of  truth,  is  come,  he 
will  guide  you  into  all  truth".  "He  sball  teadi 
you  all  things,  and  bring  all  things  to  your  re- 
membrance, whatsoever  I  have  said  xmto  you.* 
(John  16:12,  13;  14:26)  So  they  could  not 
understand  before  the  Pentecostal  blessing  came. 
I  120.  When  did  iht  disciples  legiM  more  detkriy  to 
comprehend  the  divine  purpoteat 

Even  then,  it  was  some  time  before  they  got 
M  s^,jui\  full  undiBitstanding  T)f  the  work  being 
done  and  its  relation  to  the  original  covenant, 
(Act*  "  1 .  S ,  Galatians  2 : 2, 12, 14)  However,  it 
^^  would  seem  that  even  before  they  fuUy  and 
clearly  understood  they  were  used  as  the  montii- 
pieces  of  God,  and  their  inspired  words  were 
probably  clearer  and  deeper  expressions  of 
truth  than  they  themselves  fully  comprehended. 
For  instance,  read  James*  discourse  in  which  he 
says:  ''Simeon  hath  declared  how  God  at  the 


first  did  visit  the  gentiles  to  take  out  of  them  a 
people  for  his  name  £a  bride] .  And  to  this 
agree  the  words  of  the  prophets,  as' it  is  writteI^ 
After  this  [after  this  people  from  the  gentiles 
has  been  taken  out]  I  will  return,  and  wUl  build 
again  the  tabernacle  of  David  [the  earthly 
dominion]  which  is  fallen  down,  and  I  will  build 
again  the  ruins  thereof,  and  I  will  set  it  up." — 
Acts  15: 14 -10. 

121.  What  light  vas  ihrottm  upon  ike  vorh  of  the 
gospel  age  by  the  Apostle  James  in  Acts  ISf 

James  began  to  read  in  God's  providence,  in 
the  sending  of  the  gospel  ihrough  Peter  to  the 
first  gentile  convert  and  throu^Ji  Paul  to  gentDes 
in  general,  that  during  this  age  believing  Jews 
and  gentiles  were  to  iie  alike  fai'ored.-  He  then 
looked  up  the  prophecies  and  found  it  so 
HTitten;  and  that  after  the  work  of  this  gospel 
age  is  completed,  then  the  promises  to  fleshly 
Israel  will  be  fulfilled.  Gradually  the  great 
mystery,  so  long  hidden,  began  to  be  understood 
by  a  few — saints,  special  "friends"  of  God. 

122.  What  is  the  great  "mystery  kid  from  ages  and 
from  generations",  declared  iy  the  Apostle  Paul  (Co- 
lossians  l:S7)f 

Paul  declares  (Colossians  1:27)  that  tliis 
mystery  which  hath  been  hid  from  ages  and 
from  generations,  now  made  manifest  to  His 
saints,  is 

"CHMST  IN  TOU,  THE  HOSE  OP  SLOSS^ 

123.  What  does  "Christ  in  yov^' signify  f 

This  is  the  great  mystery  of  God  which  has 
been  hidden  from  all  previous  ages,  and  is  still 
hidden  from  ail  except  a  special  class  —  the 
saints,  or  consecrated  l>ellevers.  But  what  is 
meant  by  "Chrisf  in  you"T  We  have  learned  that 
Jesus  was  anointed  with  the  holy  spirit  (Acts 
10:38),  and  thus  we  recognize  Him  to  be  the 
Christ — the  Anointed — for  the  word  Christ  sig- 
nifies anointed.  And  the  Apostle  John  says  that 
the  anointing  which  we  (consecrated  believers) 
have  received  abidcth  in  us.  (1  John  2:17) 
Thus  the  saints  of  this  gospel  age  are  an 
anointed  company — anointed  to  be  kings  and 
prists  unto  God  (2  Corinthians  1 :  21 ;  1  Peter 
2:9);  and  together  -with  Jesus,  their  CSiief  and 
Lord,  they  constitute  Jehovah's  Anointed — The 
Christ 

In  harmony  with  this  teacliins  of  John,  that 
we  also  are  anointed,  Paul  assures  us  that  this 
mystery  which  has  been  kept  secret  in  agc".=5  past, 
buif. which  is  now  made  knoTvn  to  the  saint<?,  is 
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that  The  Christ  (The  Anointed)  is  "not  one 
member,  but  many",  just  as  the  human  body  is 
one  and  has  many  members ;  but  as  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  body,  being  many,  are  one  body,  so 
also  is  The  Anointed — The  Christ.  (1  Corinth- 
ians 12  ;12-28)  Jesus  is  anointed  to  be  the  Head 
or  Lord  over  the  church,  which  is  His  body  (or 
His  bride,  as  expressed  in  another  figure  (Ephe- 
sians  5:25-30),  and  unitedly  they  constitute  the 
promised  "seed",  the  Great  Deliverer — "If  ye  be 
Christ's,  then  are  ye  Abraham's  seed,  and  heirs 
according  to  the  promise". — Galatians  3 :29. 

124.  How  has  the  AposVe  guardid  the  chtcrch-against 
any  presumptuous  claims? 

The  Apostle  carefully  guards  the  church 
against  any  presumptuous  claims,  saying  of 
Jesus  that  "God  hath  put  all  things  under  his 
feet,  and  gave  him  to  be  the  Head  over  all 
things  to  the  church,  which  is  his  body",  "that 
in  all  things  he  might  have  the  pre-eminence". 
(Ephesians  1 :  22;  Colossians  1 :  18)  Yet,  under 
the  figure  of  the  human  body,  he  beautifully 
and  forcefuUy  shows  our  intimate  relationship. 
This  oneness  Jesus  also  taught. — John  15:. 5. 

125.  Explain  how  the  figure  of  the  pyramid  beatiti- 
fully  iUustraies  the  oneness  of  the  Lord  and  His  church 
as  an  anointed  company.  ~ 

Our  oneness  •with  the  Lord  Jesus,  as  members 
of  the  Christ,  the  anointed  company  is  well  illus- 
trated by  the  figure  of  the  pyramid. 

The  top-stone  is  a  perfect  pyramid  of  itself. 
Other  stones  may  be  built  up  under  it,  and  if  in 
harmony  with  all  the  characteristic  lines  of  the 
top-stone,  the  whole  mass  will  be  a  perfect  pyra- 
mid. How  beautifully  this  illustrates  our  posi- 
tion as  members  of  "the  seed"— "The  Christ".  " 
Joined  to  and  perfectly  in  harmony  with  our 
Head,  we,  as  living  stones,  are  perfect;  sepa- 
rated from  him,  we  are  nothing. 


126.  Who  is  the  Chief  Corner-stone  in  this  huUding 
of  Oodt 

Jesus,  the  Perfect  One,  has  been  highly  exalt- 
ed, and  now  we  present  ourselves  to  Him  that 


we  may  be  formed  and  shaped  according  to  His 
example,  and  that  we  may  be  built  up  as  a 
building  of  God.  Li  an  ordinary  building  there 
is  no  chief  corner-stone;  but  in  our  building 
there  is  one  Chief  Corner-Stone,  the  "Top- 
stone"  ;  as  it  is  written,  "Behold,  I  lay  in  Zion 
a  chief  Corner-Stone,  elect,  precious"  —  "to 
whom  coming  as  unto  a  Living  Stoncy-  .  .  -, 
ye  also  as  lively  [living]  stones  are  built  up  a 
spiritual  house,  a  holy  priesthood,  to  offer  up 
•sacrifices  acceptable  to  God  by  Jesus  Christ". 
(1  Peter  2:4-6)  And  very  soon  we  trust,  the  union 
between  Jesus,  the  "Head",  and  "the  church, 
which  is  his  body",  will  be  complete. 

127.  What  thoughts  are  suggested  iy  the  reference  io 
the  members  of  Christ's  body  as  "living  sione^f 

And,  dearly  beloved,  many  blows  and  much 
polishing  must  we  endure — ^much  transforming^ 
must  we  undergo,  and  much  conforming  to  His 
example,  xmder  the  direction  of  the  great  Mas- 
ter-Builder;  and  in  order  to  have  the  ability, 
and  ideality  of  the  Builder  displayed  in  us,  we 
■vrill  need  to  see  that  we  have  no  cross-grained 
will  of  our  own  to  oppose  or  thwart  the  accom- 
plishment of  His  will  in  us;  we  must  be  very 
childlike  and  humble — "clothed  with  humility; 
for  God  resisteth  the  proud,  and  giveth  grace  to 
the  humble".  Let  us  humble  ourselves,  therefore, 
under  the  mighty  hand  of  God,  that  He  may  exalt 
us  in  due  time  (1  Peter  5 :5, 6),  as  He  has  exalted 
our  Head  and  Forerunner. — Philippians  2 :8,  9. 

128.  Whai  is  the  "high  calling",  and  why  is  it  caMed 
a  mystery? 

Thia  is  indeed  a  wonderfxil  message ;  and,  as 
we  come  to  the  Word  of  God  to  inquire  con- 
cerning our  great  high  calling,  we  find  the  pro- 
phets all  eloquent  in  proclaiming  the  grace 
[favor  or  blessing]  that  is  come  unto  us  (1  Peter 
1 :10) ;  while  types,  and  parables,  and  hitherto 
dark  sayings,  now  become  luminous,  shedding 
their  light  on  the  "narrow  way"  in  which  the 
anointed  [Christ]  company  is  called  to  run  for 
the  prize  now  disclosed  to  view.  This  was  truly 
a  mystery  never  before  thought  of — that  God 
intends  to  raise  up  not  only  a  Deliverer,  but  a 
Deliverer  composed  of  many  members.  This  is 
the  "high  calling"  to  which  the  consecrated  be- 
lievers of  the  gospel  age  are  privileged  to  attain. 
"  Jesus  did  not  attempt  to  unfold  it  to  the  dis- 
ciples while  natural  men,  but  Avaited  until  at 
Pentecost  they  were  anointed-^begotten  to  the 
new  nature.  Bead  carefully  1  Corinthians  2  !6-14. 

'Slnnftic  MS.  omttn  spiritual  before  sacrifices. 
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Our  Great  Creator's  Unspeakable  Gift 

Thanks  be  unto  God  for  his  unspeakable  gift" — ^2  Corinthians  9il5. 


THETtE  is  an  appropriateness  In  the  {[eneral 
..  good  dieer  of  j&e  Christmas  season.  The 
eostom  of  ffiving  tokens  of  love  and  friendship 
prevails  w^rever  the  story  of  Jeens  has  ^ne. 
8ard^  thia  18.41^^  ^  ^^  shonld  be.  While  some 
may  have  been  iqjnred  by  rec^ring  bounties 
Imt  few,  if  ai^,  hav«  been  other  than  blest  in  the 
.vgiTihg  of  th^n.  Herein  we  see  corroborated 
our  Sayior'^  words,  *T.t  is  more  blessed  to  give 
than  to  recaive'^  Jn  proportion  as  we  attain 
6odIikeiutS8»  in  proportion  .  as  the  spirit  of 
Christ  dwellft  richly  in  ns,  in  proportion  as  we 
possess  the  Jioly  spirit,  in  that  same  proportion 
EhaU  we  appreciate  more  and  more  onr  Lord's 
statement.. 

In  onr  dealings  with  God  it  is  necessary  that 
we  realize  onr  dependence,  our  own  insuffici- 
ency, and  His  greatness  and  beneficence;  and 
that  we  learn  to  go  to  Him  as  His  "dear  child- 
ren", to  whom  He  delights  to  give  His  favors, 
and  who  receive  them  and  appreciate  them  with 
gratitude  of  heart.  In  every  sense  of  the  word 
we  are  debtors  to  God  and  always  shall  be.  We 
can  never  dispute  the  obligations  imder  which 
His  mercy  and  loving  kindness  have  placed  us. 
The  sooner  we  realize  this  fact,  the  better  will 
it  be  for  ns.  Some  possessed  with  a  false  pride 
declare  that  they  ask  no  favors  from  God  or 
man — that  they  pay  their  way  and  wish  always 
to-do  so.  As  respects  our  dealings  with  our 
fellowmen,  something  of  this  spirit  is  praise- 
worthy; but  the  entire  proposition  is  inconsist- 
ent with  our  relationship  with  the  Almighty. 

As  we  did  n^  create  ourselves,  neither  can 
we  mftiT*tri<^in on^JB^iii&as  the  Scriptures  assert: 
"In  ffiT"  we  live^and  xoove  and  have  our  being". 
(^wv  ■'''•'^S)  7^  "^ould  have  been  true  of  ns 
whether  Inua  on  ah  angelic  plane  or  as  perfect 
human  bcxn;^;  for  we  could  not  have  created 
ourselves,  directly  or  indirectly.  Through  the 
arrangements  of  His  providence  in  nature,  God 
was  reQMnsible  for  our  birth;  and  He  is  the 
Provider  for  His  creatures  on  every  plane.  The 
fact  that  He  causes  His  sun  to  shine  npon  the 
jasl  and  the  xmjust,  and  sends  His  rain  upon  the 
evil  aa  weQ  as  upon  the  good,  and  thus  provides 
for  the  world  of  mankind  that  in  general  is  in 
i«beIE<m  against  Him  and  His  authority,  does' 
not  prove  that  the  laws  of  nature  are  autocratic 


Bather,  as  the  Scriptures  show,  these  mercies 
of  God  scattered  broadcast  tell  of  a  provision 
on  our  Creator's  part  for  the  necessities  of  His 
creatures.  That  He  allows  these  laws  to  be  in- 
terfered with  at  the  present  time  and  permits 
adverse  conditions  upon  our  race  He  fully 
fe-gplAJnK  to  be  because  of  its  sinful,  rebellious 
attitude,  because  the  sentence,  the  curse  of 
deatii,  has  been  justly  pronounced  against  man- 
kind, and  because  He  sees  a  way  by  wMch 
present  lessons  of  adversity  and  tribulation  may 
be  made  instructive  as  respects  "file  exceeding 
sinfulness  of  sin". 

"AU  Taught  of  QoS* 

Two  of  the  great  lessons  for  ns  to  learn  are 
'  (1)  our  complete  dependence  upon  God  and  (2) 
His  loving  Hndness  and  tender  merdes  over  all 
His  works.  But  these  iessons  can  be  learned 
only  from  one  standpoint  and  by  one  dass. 
Those  who  view  matters  from  the  outride  only 
will  surely  misunderstand,  misinterpret,  many 
of  the  operations  of  divine  providence. 

"The  secret  of  the  Lord  is  with  them  that 
reverence  him  and  he  will  show  them  his  cov- 
enant"— His  future  plans.  His  agreement. 
(Psalm  25: 14)  In  order  to  see,  to  understand, 
to  appreciate  them  we  must  accept  certain 
matters  by  faith:  (1)  "tbat  he  is" — ^that  there 
is  an  Almighty  Creator;  (2)  "that  he  is  the 
rewarder  of  them  that  diligentiy  seek  him". 
(Hebrews  U :  6)  Seeking  the  Lord  diligentiy, 
we  find  in  the  Bible  that  which  commends  it~to 
our  hearts  as  well  as  to  our  heads. 

But  right  here  we  are  beset  by  a  danger  and 
'a  difBculty;  for  while  it  is- possible  to  receive 
great  assistance  from  fellow-believers  in  the 
understanding  of  the  divine  Word,  yet  there  is 
much  danger  of  our  becoming  even  more  con- 
fused by  such  assistance — by  the  creeds  and 
theories  of  men,  particularly  those  handed  down 
from  the  dark  ages.  Whatever,  therefore,  we 
receive  from  men  we  must  accept  tentatively — 
for  examination,  for  proving  and  testing  by  the 
Word  of  God.  Thus  we  "try  the  spirits,"  or 
doctrines,  as  the  Apostie  admonishes.  (1  John 
4:  i)  Thus  we  permit  God  to  be  His  own  inter- 
preter and  to  make  the  matter  plain  to  us. 
liiose  teachers  who  refer  to  the  Word  of  God, 
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who  point  out  to  us  its  harmony  vnth.  itself  and 
vath  reason,  giving  the  citations  and  showing 
the  relationship  betwen  text  and  context — these 
*  are  the  teachers  who  are  really  helpful.    All 
'  others  are  apt  to  be  injurious,  whether  they 
address  us  orally  or  in  print. 
I 
I  "Every  Good  and  Perfect  Gift" 

Only  after  \re  have  been  for  some  time  in  the 
!  School  of  Clirist  can  we  comprehend  the  force 
of  the  Apostle's  words,  "Every  good  and  perfect 
gift  is  from  above".     (James  1:17)     Then  we 
I  begin  to  look  about  to  find  sojne  of  these  good 
'  and  perfect  gifts.   We  soon  find  many  gifts  and 
blessings,  but  very  few  of  them  perfect,  purely 
good.    Everything  connected  with  our  present 
condition  is  imperfect.    Even  the  sunshine  and 
the  rain,  which  are  common  to  aU  God's  crea- 
tures, are  evidently  not  furnished  under  perfect 
conditions.    Imperfection  seems  to  be  written 
upon  everything  we  have,  as  well  as  upon  our- 
selves. 

The  Bible  explanation  of  this  state  of  affairs 
is  that,  while  God's  work  is  perfect  (Deuteron- 
omy 32:4),  our  race  today  are  not  really 
samples  of  His  workmanship,  but  are  depraved, 
fallen,  imperfect  through  the  original  sin  of 
Father  Adam  and  its  entailed  weaknesses  and 
blemishes  upon  his  posterity.  The  good  and 
perfect  gifts  of  God  are  to  be  seen  only  by  the 
eye  of  faith — onl}'^  by  those  whose  eyes  of  under- 
standing have  been  opened  to  see  by  faith  Jesus, 
the  great  Kedeemer.  By  faith  this  class  see 
accomplished  in  God's  due  time  His  great  work 
of  Redemption,  the  wiping  away  of  -all  tears 
from  off  all  faces  and  the  re-establishment  of 
perfect  life  conditions,  such  as  God  has  promised. 
Those  whose  eyes  of  understanding  have  to 
some  extent  been  opened  see  more  and  more  of 
the  riches  of  God's  grace,  and  appreciate  more  . 
and  more  all  of  His  gifts  and  favors,  especially 
i'.o  fn-.-ui  kt'i?;^  the  unspeakable  gift,  mentioned 
in  cur  texi.  •'?  i'^.x  thi^gift  is  the  entire  Scrip- 
tures set  forth  in  various  presentations.  Of, 
•these  statPTnoTiTF.  one  of  the  most  forceful  is  St. 
Paul's  declaration,  "The  wages  of  sin  is  death, 
•but  the  gift  of  God  is  eternal  life  through  Jestis 
Christ  our  Lord". — Romans  6 :  23. 

A  Gift  Not  Appreciated 
False  theologies  have  diverted  or  taken  away 
from  the  Bible  statements  that  eternal  life  is 
the  gift  of  God,  and  that  He  will  supply  it  only 


to  those  in  fullest  harmony  with  Himself.  False 
theologies  have  taught  us  that  eternal  life  is  a 
natural  quality — yea,  that  it  is  a  persistent  one, 
that  not  even  God  Himself  can  destroy  our  lives 
or  being.  This  erroneous  thought  has  distorted 
all  our  reasonings,  and  has  left  the  issue  as 
between  an  eternal  life  in  torture  or  an  eternal 
life  in  bliss..  But  the  Scriptures  clearly  define  a 
different  issue;  namely,  as  between  extinction, 
destruction,  and  a  life  in  harmony  with  God,  a 
life  which  Divine  Love  and  Mercy  had  provided 
for  those  who  are  in  accord  with  the  Almighty. 

Let  us  hearken  to  the  testimony  of  our  Lord, 
the  Apostles  and  the  ProjAets  on  this  subject, 
and  see  that  God  is  now  proffering  .the  ehivch 
a  gift  of  eternal  life  through  J'esns  Christ  our 
Lord.  Let  us  note  the  Scriptural  proposition 
that  if  we  are  willfully,  deliberately,  intelli- 
gently, rejecting  this  gift  it  will  be  withdrawn, 
and  that  the  effect  upon  us  will  be  the  second 
death,  everlasting  oblivion,  from  which  God 
offers  no  hope  of  recovery. 

Let  us  note  that  this  is  the  general  dealing  of 
God ;  and  hence  that  when  His  time  shall  come 
for  dealing  with  the  world  of  mankind  in  gen- 
eral, during  the  Millennial  age,  the  offer  then 
to  be  made  to  them  will  be  a  similar  proposition 
of  life  or  death  everlasting.  Those  who  will 
accept  God's  gift  upon  Gk>d's  terms  are  welcome 
to  it.  He  is  pleased  to  give  it  to  them.  Those 
who  will  then  reject  it  shall  die  the  second  death. 
—Acts  3:22,  23. 

"Through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,"  is  the 
Apostle's  statement.  The  gift  is  not  offered  to 
us  by  the  Father  directly,  but  indirectly 
through  the  Son-  To  those  whose  eyes  of  under- 
standing have  been  opened,  the  Apostles  says, 
"This  is  the  record,  that  God  has  given  unto  us 
eternal  life ;  and  this  life  is  in  His  Son.  He  that 
hath  the  Son  hath  life ;"  and  he  that  hath  not  the 
Son  of  God  hath  not  life."  (lJohn4:12)  Other 
Scriptures  inform  us  that  this  life  is  merely 
reckoned  to  the  church  now,  and  that  they  will 
not  get  it  until  they  shall  experience  the  change 
of  the  first  resurrection,  at  the  second  coming 
of  our  Lord.  Of  these  it  is  written,  -Tour  life 
is  hid  with  Christ  in  God".  (Colossians  3:3) 
Thus  every  suggestion  of  God's  gift  is  bound  up 
similarly  in  Christ-  Only  as  we  become  united 
to  Hiin,  related  to  Him,  can  we  have  this  un- 
speakable gift  of  God.  Hence  it  is  not  improper 
that  w^^^'should  sometimes  both  think  and  speak 
of  Jesds  Himself  as  being 
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The  Unspeakable  Oift 

Both  Jesus  and  the  eternal  life  whidi  the 
Faiher  has  provided  through  Him  are  nnspeak- 
alde  in  the  settse  that  it  is  impossible  for  ns  to 
p-esent  fully  to  others  the  richness  and  the 
glory  which  inhere  in  both.  Who  can  describe 
life  eternal  on  either  a  spirit  plane  or  as 
restored  and  perfected  humanity  f  It  is  beyond 
an  the  powers  of  our  mental  oomprehension. 
EiVen  the  thought  of  it  can  only  be  imperfectly 
eommxmicated  and  imperfectly  grasped.  It 
must  gradoaliy  dawn  npon  ns,  grow  apon  as  in 
appreciation  and  comprehension.  Similariy  the 
wealth  of  grace  divine  represented  in  our  Lord 
JesQs  is  onspeafcable.  We  cannot  tell  it;  and 
>  the  natnral  man  cannot  receive  of  the  things  of 
I  the  Spirit  of  Grod,  neither  know  them. — ^1  Cor- 
inthians 2 :  14. 

I    Oiily  those  who  are  especially  favored  of  God 

>.an  get  even  the  first  glimpse  of  the  riches  of 

God's  grace  in  Christ.   If  this  glimpse  be  appre- 

■"'ated,  it  leads  to  clearer  and  still  clearer  views; 

-•  all  who  will  appreciate  either  our  Lord 
Jesus  or  the  gift  of  life  must  be  "taught  of  God". 
(John  6: 54)  As  our  Sedeemer  said  to  St.  Peter, 
I  Blessed  art  thon,  Simon  Barjona;  for  flesh  and 
Llood  hath  not  revealed  this  onto  thee,  bnt  my 
Father  in  Heaven"  (Matlhew  16: 17),  so  all  who 
(  onld  grsisp  spiritual  things  must  be  tanghL 
I  Jl  our  teaching  and  preaching  cannot  overcome 
the  blindness  of  the  natural  fallen  mind  in 
*^'!spect  to  God's  gift  and  the  channel  through 
hich  it  comes.  -  *         . 

Only  as  the  Heavenly  Father  shall  grant  His 
blessing  may  fruits  to  our  labors  be  expected. 

is  written,  "As  many  as  the  Lord  your  God 

l.all  call,"  and,-  "No  man  can  come  unto  me 

except  the  Father  who  sent  aie  draw  him." 

(    cts  2: 39;  John  6:44)   JBEenoe  we  see  that  our 

<  .'^Renfapprcciation  of  diidne  goodness  implies 

hrcc  „— Iw.  Im;  ..'r-  -uYine  provision  of  eternal 

l:*i,  (2)  Christ  the  channel,  and  (3)  the  knowl- 

"    je  by  -srhicii  we  are  enabled  to  appreciate  both 

ae  gift  and  the  channel. 

Receiving  and  Rejecting  GoSs  Gift 

'.As  ve  look  out  over  the  world  and  perceive 

,000,000  in  heathen  darkness  and  tlie  re- 

r   "ining  400,000,000  of  nominal  Oiristendom  in 

V,   dull  foggy  light  of  superstition  and  ignor. 

^/•e,  our  first  thought  might  be  that  the  wotld 

n  Teneral  has  rejected  God's  j^ft  and  hence  has 

-c   led  its  doom  for  the  second  death.   Then  we 


find  relief  In  the  Seriptural  aeeBtmoiae  that  the 
present  world-wide  daiftneis  ii  the  result  of 
Adam's  sin  and  eoBdeomatioB  to  death;  that, 
although  Christ  has  come  and  offered  His  sacri- 
fice for  sin,  and  thus  made  posabL^  fbe  r«novaI 
of  the  curse  and  the  bnngiBg  hadt  of  Adam  and 
all  of  his  race  to  hazBioiQr  ynXt  Oed  «ad  to  the 
]K>ssibility  of  aeeeptisg  fiSs  gift  <tf  eternal  Me 
upon  £Bs  tenu,  iiever&de88 'file  «Ser  of  tius 
opportunity  to  tibe  xftoe  in  feMndw.ii^  fnfme. 

How  glad  we  axe  tiaitta  Ck)^  €iil^t3me  aU 
the  blind  eyes  ahali  be  epene^dSttetlraf  ears 
unstopped,  and  the  fogs  of  auperatitto^  and 
error  all  flee  away  b^^re  t3M  tiil^of"tihfe  Son 
of  IKg^teo««ae88-~43ie  lfian»^  Iw  IQBfeaidal 
kingdom!  .        ^t 

The  few  who  now  eee  infi^Eq^redate  God's 
gift  are  indeed,  as  ti»  SeiiptOhtii  dedaxe,  a 
"little  fiock^  (Luke  12:32);  afid  idthctiii^  gen- 
erally (tisowned  by  men»  and^^eootofisd  fools  for' 
Christ's  sake,"  they  are  rich  in  ^wt  tbey  have 
become,  in  advance  of  the  woiU,  i^  recipiehts 
of  God's  favor  by  faith.  Even  now  they  may 
think  of  themselves  as  being  possessors  of  life 
eternal — ^because  of  their  joy  and  eoi^uience  in 
Him  who  has  promised. 

There  is  a  superlative  Wessing  of  eternal  life 
on  the  spirit  plane,^"far  above  angels,  principal- 
ities and  powers".  Those  vho  attain  that  bless- 
ing «'ill  indeed  be  "partakers  of  the  divine 
nature".  (2  Peter  1: 4;  1  John  3:2)  Surely 
"eye  ha&  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  have 
entered  into  the  heart  of  man,  the  things  which 
God  hath  prep'ared  for  iheok  that  love  film". 
Tl  Corinthians  2: 9)  Those  who  have  now  ac- 
cepted Christ  as  their  Redeemer  and  their 
Bridegroom  possess  also  all  the  ridlies  of  God's 
grace  that  center  in  Him;  and  when  "Eit  shall 
appear,  they  shall  be  made  like  Him,  sharers  in 
His  glory.  "Thanks  be  unto  God  for  his  un- 
speakable gift!"  -       ' 

Gifts  lo  ike  Churc'h- 

God's  time  has  not  yet  oome  for  giving  the 
gifts  of  the  Bcdeemer's  sacrifice  to  the  world. 
The  distribution  to  the  world  oi  mankind  of 
those  blcssiiigs  is  held  in  abeyance,,  waiting  for 
the  glorious  thousand-year.  d9.y--eiBrth!a  ishi- 
lee.  i^leantime  God  hiul  been  j^i^paring  for  a 
speaal  class*5>f  humanity  ofh^^^^: j^'jdfkt^ 
ness  and  value  of  whicTi  "eyolia^  aj>l a^sii  nor^ 
ear  heard,  neither  have  entered  into  the^heart  of 
man". 
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God  i.;.-  r  right  to  give  different  gifts  to  His 
differei/.  o  (r.iures.  He  has  given  to  the  angels 
the  gii't.-.  1.1'  ssings,  which  cause  their  everlast- 
ing hayj'i-i'.'s;  and  now  He  is  selecting  from 
.imong:>i  ni'iii  by  various  trials,  tests,  a  very 
.'•'pecial  elo.>;f — a  saintly  class,  of  all  nations  and 
denominations.  While  He  calls  all  perfect  in- 
telligent beings  (angelic  and  human)  "sons  of 
God",  He  purpose's  that  the  saintly  ones  now 
being  selected  shall  be  His  sons  on  a  still  higher 
plane,  to  which  Jesus  has  been  exalted  as  a 
reward  for  His  obedience — "far  above  angels, 
principalities  and  powers  and  every  name  that 


IS  named*'. 


To  such  of  these  as  respond  to  the  drawings 
and  leadings  and  tests,  God  is  giving  special 
gifts  at  the  present  time — not  earthly  gifts, 
tangible  and  seen  of  men,  but  spiritual  gifts — 
new  hearts  of  appreciation,  new  eyes  of  under- 
standing, new  ears  of  comprehension,  new 
powers  of  spiritual  enjoyment.  To  them  "old 
things  are  passed  away,  and  all  things  have 
()ecome  new". — 2  Corinthians  5 :  17. 

The  Most  Helpful  Gifts 

Give  without  hoping  for  gifts  in  return — 
every  gift  at  this  season  should  be  a  love  token. 
We  value  the  gift  not  so  much  for  its  monetary 
worth  as  because  of  the  love  and  fellowship  of 
which  it  is  a  renMnder.  It  is  eminently  proper 
that  friends  and  parents  should  prepare  gifts 
for  others  in  secret,  and  keep  them  until  the 
opportune  time  for  presentation.  In  all  this 
they  are  merely  copying  the  Heavenly  Father,^ 
who  is  thus  preparing  for  the  world  the  wonder- 
ful gifts  of  th'i  Messianic  Kingdom,  described 
as  "a  feast  of  fat  things  for  all  people". 

But  there  are  other  gifts  which  should  not  be 
kept  back  merely  for  -  Christmas  time.  Eadi 
/xTio  snd  especially  each  Christian,  should  every 
aay  sneu  furii  on  life's  pathway  gifts  and  bless- 
ings that  would  bring  joy,  cheer,  to  many  hearts 
— th«»  Irinfliy  TT-nrd,  the  nod  of  recognition,  es- 
pecially to  one  in  less  favored  circumstances, 
the  kindly  look,  the  word  or  act  of  sympathy. 
Oh,  how  much  these  gifts  mean  to  the  poor 
world,  whom  the  Apostle  Paul  describes  as  the 
groaning  creation!  Many  of  them  have  little 
that  they  know  how  to  enjoy  in  the  present  life, 
and  no  prospect  beyond.  How  blank  such  lives! 
WTiat  a  goxiiv  ])leasure  comes  from  casting  upon 
them  an  occasional  ray  of  sunshine ! 


"More  Blessed,  To  Give" 

God  Him.self  is  the  great  pattern  set  before 
us  in  His  Word.  In  proportion  as  we  have 
received  of  God's  gift  and  have  appreciated  it, 
in  that  same  proportion  are"  we  privileged  to 
be  so  "taught  of  God"  as  to  become  more  and 
more  like  Him  in  spirit,  disposition — desirous 
of  giving — ^generous.  Since  man  was  created 
in  the  image  and  likeness  of  God,  all  men  would 
have  possessed  this  generous  disposition  had  it 
not  been  for  the  fall  of  Adam;  and  we  find  that 
the  fall  has  especially  blighted  some  in  one  par- 
ticular and  others  in  another.  Hence  amongst 
"natural  men"  there  are  some  who  axe  gener- 
ous, and  who  to  that  degree  have  perliaps  more 
Godlik^ness  than  have  some  of  the  children  of 
grace — especially  until  the  latter  have  been 
trained  in  the  "School  of  Christ. 

For  we  are  to  remember  that  God's  message 
and  His  drawing  power  affect  the  less  honorable 
of  mankind.  (1  Corinthians  1:26-29)  Thus 
opportunity  is  afforded  for  the  Lord  to  demon* 
strate  the  power  of  His  grace  in  the  transforma- 
tion of  character.  But  so  surely  as  we  have 
become  God's  children,  recipients  of  His  bless- 
ing and  of  the  instruction  of  the  School  of 
Christ,  this  quality  of  benevolence  wiU  grow  in 
us ;  and  the  more  ripe  we  become  as  Christians, 
the  more  it  will  abound  in  our  thoughts,  words 
and  deeds.  But  any  other  condition,  any  failure 
to  progress,  any  turning  toward  greater  selfish- 
ness, would  be  sure  signs  that  we  are  faced  in 
the  wrong  direction,  that  we  are  walking  after 
the  flesh,  not  after  the  spirit. 

Thousands  on  thousands  in  the  world  are 
needy;  and  those  possessed  of  the  Lord's  spirit 
will  feel  an  intense  desire  to  give  to  these.  But 
here  the  difficulty  arises.  What  lines  shall  wo 
drawf  We  answer  that  as  comparing  spiritual 
and  temporal  gifts  we  should  prefer  to  give  the 
higher,  the  spiritual,  wherever  we  have  opportu- 
nity— not  forgetting  the  other,  however,  as  oc- 
casion may  demand  or  opportunity  offer. 

Since  the  judgment  of  each  will  be  according 
to  his  light,  it  follows  that  many  more  can  ap- 
preciate the  privilege  of  giving  earthly  bless- 
ings, comforts,  succor,  solace,  etc.,  than  can 
understand  the  still  higher  privilege  of  giving 
heavenly  gifts,  blessings,  counsel,  succor,  con- 
solation; comfort.  Whoever,  therefore,  has  - 
spiritual  ahUity  to  give  further  spiritual  favors 
should'xejoice  to  thus  engage  in  blessing  others. 
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In  Foreign  tkncls— Greece  and  Crete:     By  j.  f.  Rutherford 


\  T^^ENS  long  enjoyed  tlie  reputation  of 
^  ,  xing  earth's  seat  of  learning.  It  produced 
:i^.iy  [thilosophers.  It  Tras  here  that  learned 
uen  a  id"  savants  congregated  to  tell  each  other 
\'J      tiiey  knew  and  to  discuss  things  nnknown 

0  ifim.  It  did  not  seem  safe,  however,  for  any 
•ne  to  depart  from  the  beaten  paths,  particu- 
a~  '  with  reference  to  worship.  .-    - 

{  rtliwest  of  the  Parthenon,  across  the  valley 
n  a  hillside,  cut  out  of  solid  rock,  is  a  chamber 
vhit'i  is  reputed  to  have  been  at  one  time  the 
)r  I  n  where  Socrates,  the  great  Athenian  phi- 
^>bopher,  was  incarcerated  for  two  years.  The 
Vtla^nians  worshipped  many  gods ;  all  heathen, 
f  j  mrse.  Socrates  believed  and.  taught  the 
ic  ,rine  of  only  one  God.  His  philosophy  was 
■Impxious  to  those  who  controlled  the  religious 
ti    I  ?ht  of  that  day.    Hence  the  other  philoso- 

1  !c,  ultra-religionists  and  politicians  con- 
uited  together  about  Socrates,  and  concluded 
ha  I  l.ould  his  teaching  prevail  all  their  gods 
v<  j  u  ue  disgraced  and  their  religion  perish. 
^L..  re  lore  it  w^as  decided  that  Socrates  should 
c  1  it  into  prison.  He  was  tried  and  adjudged 
:\'  j  y  of  teaching  a  doctrine  inimical  to  the 
ri  rest  of  the  Athenians.  Being  condemned  to 
lie  .he  was  given  the  choice  of  being  hanged  or 
f   I  king  poison.    He  chose  the  latter,  and  died 

lartyr's  death  because  of  his  independent 
bought  and  teaching.  Verily  in  every  period  of 
hp '  vorld's  history  the  trail  of  the  serpent  can 
>€  Len  in  his  attempt  to  divert  the  minds  of  the 
)t  «.ple  from  the  true  God  and  His  plaa 

Ti  ars  passed  on  and  other  philosophers  ap- 
i€  I  3d  upon  the  scene  of  action,  but  the  Athen- 
a  •  held  to  their  many  gods,  erecting  altars  to 
he'-  memory.  Upon  on«i>i^- these  altars  they 
n-  ibed  the  words:  "To {ibe  Unknown  God". 
if  f*au!,  '-""T*?  Macedonia^  came  down  to 
pend  a  beasOii  at  Athens.  He  soon  observed 
ha,  the  whole  city  was  given  to  idolatry,  and 
1)  '  stirred  v.-ithin  him  a  burning  desire  to  pro- 
lb„m  the  truth  to  these  people.  He  first  taught 
n  e  synagogues  of  ihe  Jews,  and  lien  in  the 
L  <  :et-place  publicly  proclaimed  Jesus  Christ 
1  J     e  resurrection  of  the  dead. 

T    was  the  custom  of  the  Athenian  philbso- 

>  ,  s  to  assemble  on  the  Areopagus  and  spend 

i.r  j^me,   together  with  any  stranger  who 

urhtdchanee  to  come  that  way,  in  discussing 


adl  they  knew  and  any  new  thing  tiiai  might 
arise.    The  Areopagus,  or  Mars  WJl,  seemed  to 
be  an  open  forum  where  any  one  mi|^t  be  liefird  ' 
to  give  expression  to  his  views.    Some  of  these 
philosophers  had  Iieard  St  Paul  in  the  market-  ' 
place.    They  evidently  regarded  hi?Q  as  a  £rea% ; 
— rone  whom  they  eoold  use  for  their  «dtelrtal&-' 
xnent.  -So  they  tookiiim  ^dlirouglit  hiia  td.flite' 
Areopagus  and  Inquired,  of  lu^  caneerx^x^g  &i 
doctrine  that  he  -was  ieaching' In  the  inazket-; 
place.  Amongst  themselTes  thev  had  dengBttb^ 
him  as  'Ue  l)abbler^;  Imt  et^^tiElJcR^  lo^ 
respect  they  said  to  Hm:  '^ese  d<>etiruilM  ^kilt ' 
you  teach  are  strani^to  i^;  ti|Mf«fote,nui^i 
know  more  about  theiaf  '/'  ;-•".•>--- 

Without  a  doubt  the  Lord  directed  Bk  ^ 
1o  that  point  He  stood  spin  the  midst  o^ 
Hill  and  declared  the  doctrine  oi  Jetw  X 
and  Him  crucified;  and  liis  words  ImW  Mk" 
sounded  down  through  the  a^  th.rftgiA'^liit 
hearts  of' the  disciples  of  the  great  VLasb^."^^'^ 
substance  he  told  these  heathien  philosoj^ilM^ 
that  they  were  superstitious;  that  &^  luil|4 
erected  altars  to  many  gods,  amongst  them  foe 
"xmknown  god".  Then  he  proceeded  to  declare 
unto  them  who  was  the  God  to  them  nnknown. 
He  told  them  that  Jehovah  God  made  tlie  wQr|d\ 
and  all  things  that  are  therein;  that  He  is  the 
Lord  of  heaven  and  earth;  that^e  does  npt  Utb 
in  houses  made  with  hands  and  that  He  is  not 
worshipped  by  ihen's  hands ;  that  He  doesi  not 
receive  nor  need  to  receive  anything  from  man; 
but  that  from  Him  proceeds  .all  life'  and  the 
breath  of  all  things.  St  Paul  then  taught  them 
that  this  great  God  made  one  man,  from  whom 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth  have  spmng,  and 
that  all  therefore  are  of  one  blood;  thai  God 
made  man  to  dwell  upon  the  earth  and  appointed 
a  time  when  His  dwelling  should  be  perpetlul 
upon  the  earth;  that  He  has  set  the  bounds <Kf 
man's  habitation ;  that  the  great  God  of  the  uni- 
verse is  not  an  image  m^de  of  gold,  8ilver»  (^ 
stone,  graven  by  art  and.  man's  device,  but'  that 
He  is  the  all- wise,  intelligent  Jehovah;  t|iat  the 
man  whom  God  created  was  perfect;  that  hie 
lost  this  perfection  hecause  of  sin;  that  aS  Ojf 
his  offspring  have  inherited. death  and  have  cKj^. 
because  of  si%  hpilliat.  Go^luis  pafovi(^  |#  |[[ ; 
resurrection  <tf  tbe  d|(Kiu|^  tibat  Jesus  OurailoPi; 
and  rose  from  the  dead  ia  order  to  provi^  Ims 
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great  redemption  for  man;  that  God  has  ap- 
pointed a  fised  tijne  or  period  in  which  He  -will 
give  the  entire  human  race  a  full  opportunity 
for  life,  and  that  the  death  and  resurrection  of 
Christ  Jesus  constitute  a  guarantee  that  such 
opportunity  shall  come  to  man;  that  this  trial 
time  of  judgment  for  man  will  be  under  right- 
eous and  favorable  conditions;  that  man  has  the 
full  assurance  that  an  opportunity  for  everlast- 
ing life  shall  come  to  every  one;  hence  all  that 
have  died  must  arise  from  the  dead. 

The  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  ^as  a  new 
philosophy  to  these  savants.  They  found  that 
St  Paul's  wisdom  was  too  great  for  them;  so 
they  dismissed  him,  saying:  "We  will  hear  you 
again  on  this  matter'*.  St.  Paul  was  not  only  a 
man  of  great  learning,  but  the  inspired -witness 
of  the  Lord ;  and  his  teaching  was  with  authority. 

More  than  eighteen  centuries  have  passed 
since  that  memorable  occasion,  during  which 
time  Christians  have  made  pilgrimages  to  Mars 
Hill  to  catch,  if  possible,  the  inspiration  that 
moved  the  great  Apostle  to  declare  this  doctrine 
of  an  ultimate  open  and'fair  trial  for  every  man 
for  life,  liberty  and  happiness.  Those  who  have 
sincerely  believed  the  Bible  have  earnestly 
looked  forward  and  hoped  for  the  appointed 
time  when  the  Lord  "would  bring  to  pass  these 
great  blessings  upon  the  people.  They  have 
reasoned — and  properly  so — that  the  time  is 
certain  to  come.  According  to  the  teaching  of 
the  Apostle  and  the  authoritative  words  of 
Jesus  Himself,  that  time  is  definitely  fixed  as 
the  end  of  the  world- 

Our  party  visited  Mars  Hill,  viewing  it  with 
^eat  interest.  On  "Wednesday,  Septeral^er  29, 
a  company  of  people  gathered  there,  and  the 
writer  was  asked  to  speak  to  them.  After  re- 
viewing the  words  of  the  Apostle  Paul  above 
mentioned,  it  was  then  declared  that  the  ap- 
pointed time  referred  to  by  St.  Paul  has  arrived ; 
that  the  evidence  is  overwhelming  that  the  old 
world  has  ended  and  that  the  new  order  is  com- 
ing in;  that  the  time  for  the  Judgment  of  th^ 
wnrirt  is  at  hand,  and  hence  millions  of  people 
now  living  will  never  die  and  soon  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  dead  will  begin.  The  occasion  was  a 
solemn,  yet  joyful  one. 

On  that  same  evening  a  public  lecture  was 
given  at  a  hall  in  the  city,  attended  by  a  goodly 
number  of  Athenians.  The  writer  addressed 
the  audience  on  the  subject:  "Millions  Now 


Living  Will  Never  Die",  our  friend  and  brother 
Athanasius  Karanassios,  of  Athens,  acting  as 
interpreter.  In  the  course  of  this  address  men- 
tion was  made  that  St.  Paul  had  visited  Athens 
centuries  ago  and  that  he  taught  "the  coming 
blessing  of  mankind;  that  it  is  now  opportune 
for  the  clergy  not  only  to  call  attention  to  this, 
but  to  tell  the  people  that  the  appointed  time 
has  come  for  the  world's  blessing;  that  the 
clergy,  however,  are  not  thus  teaching,  because 
to  so  teach  would  interfere  with  the  doctrines 
of  their  systems;  but  that  the  time  hasTiome  for 
the  people  to  know  the  troths  the'  clergy  not- 
withstanding. 

After  reviewing  the  philosophy  of  the  ransom 
sacrifice,  showing^  God's  revealed  plan  for  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead  and  the^hlessing  of  all 
mankind,  the  speaker  called^  attention  to  the 
fact  that  in  a  few  years^  Socrates  and  other 
Athenian  philosophers  whose^  bones  now  mingle 
with  the  dust  of  the  old  cemetery  would  be 
resurrected  and  return  to  the  city  of  Athens. 
These  remarks  seemed  to  startle  several  in  the 
audience  and  they  sat  up,  all  alert  to  catch  every 
word.  The  interest  was  intense.  Not  a  single 
person  left  tlae  hall  during  the  meeting;  and  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  lecture  the  people  tarried 
to  ask  questions.  Amongst  those  particularly 
interested  ,was  a  captain  of  the  Greek  army,  a 
man  of  more  than  ordinary  intelligence,  with  a 
good,  honest  face,  and  we  hoi)e  an  honest  hfeart. 
We  have  hopes  that  he  will  early  grasp  the 
truth.  Another  was  a  judge  of  one  of  the  courts 
who  tarried  to  ask  questions.  The  question 
meeting  continued  so  late  in  the  night  that 
announcement  was  made  that  it  would  be— 
resumed  next  day  at  12  o'clock,  the  hour  at 
which  all  the  Athenians  take  a  recess  from  work 
and  rest  until  2 :30  P.  M.  At  the  appointed  time 
the  next  day  many  came  again,  including  the  i 
captain  and  the  judge ;  and  the  plan  of  Jehovah 
for  the  blessing  of  mankind  was  further  'dis- 
cussed. At  the  conclusion  of  this  meeting  our 
party  hurried  away  to  Piraeus,  the  port  of 
Athens,  where  we  took  ship  bound  for  Egypt. 

"While  in  Athens  our  party  made  anmnber  of 
moving  pictures,  including  views  of  the  Par- 
thenon and  other  important  and  interesting 
points;  in  that  ancient  city.  Athens,  while  long 
regarded  as  a  seat  of  great  learning,  has  just  as 
long  be^n  steejied  in  ignorance  concerning  God's 
wonderful  plan  for  the  blessing  of  man.    This 
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liuranee  in  modem  tune/is  due  largely  to  the 

ifa,ithfnlness  of  the  clergy  dass,  who  seem  to 

Qore  attention  to  the  long  robes  they  wear 

i    uie  (drachmas  they  collect  than  to  the  Bible. 

Thu  Tt.nk  and  file  of  the  Greeks  seem  to  be  a 

if      antl  quiet  people,  submissive  to  the  orders 

iose  in  control.  Seemingly  they  take  without 

mplaint  what  is  offered  them.  This  is  probaWy 

■'•'•*  se  they  have  long  been  priest-ridden.  A 

I    i  ng  illustration  of  their  submissiveness  was 

•served  on  our  voyage  from  Pirseus  to  Alexan- 

iaf  We  were  put  aboard  the  Greek  steamship 

t    ^  a,  which  was  loaded  beyond  its  capacity 

i:  .n  it  left  the  port  of  Piraus.. 

Oy  ■paitv  of  six  was  crowded  into  one  of  the 

•  I  's  four  little  staterooms,  and  the  only  ven- 
;  ion  was  through  a  porthole  about  twelve 
chfts  in  diameter.  ."\iMien  the  waves  ran  high 

' ;  necessary  to  keep  this  closed,  in  order  to 

•  4nt  our  berths  from  being  filled  with  water, 
rie  captain  of  the  ship  seemed  to  be  absolutely 
Hi!  "eut  to  the  welfare  of  his  passengers. 
i  I  second  and  third  class  passengers  were 
..g^ed  to  mingle  promiscuously,  where  they 
nil  mingle  at  ail.  The  Sparta  called  at  five 
-  ]  ent  ports  on  the  Isle  of  Crete,  and  at  each 
I  of  these  a  few  were  discharged  and  many 
or"  came  aboard.    It  was  a  motley  crew  that 

■  —many  human  beings  and  many  other  live 
■  lares,  including  sheep,  pigs,  dogs,  cats, 
ats,  chickens,  pheasants,  ducks,  birds  in  cages, 
'Si  i  ns,  all  of  which  live  animals  mingled  freely 

1  Jie  passengers..  So  crowded  was  the  ship's 
_.:  that  it  was  impossible  to  walk  about  at 
1^1 ,     Men,  women  and  chOdren  promiscuously 

,  oji  deck,  in  the  hold,  in  the  dining  room, 

hii  dining  table,  under  th<?  table,  in  the 
c>"»n,  in  the  life  boats — ^in  every  available 
"'     some  one  was  trying  to  sleep.    Families 

ight  aU  their  household  goods  aboard,  stack- 

^  them  up  on  denk;  and  they  would  assemble 

g   >ups  and  prepare  their  food  on  oil  stoves, 

I  endangering  ihe  t^lfare  of  all  the  pas- 
jers. 

r    ;  ship  with  a  capacity  of  250  had  572 

t  as  aboard,  besides  the  varied  species  of 

life  above  mentioned.    There  were  only 

)    vailable  life  boats  and  no  wireless  appar- 

,  >r  other  means  of  giving  a  distress  signal. 

;  a  fire  started  aboard,  there  was  no  protec- 

1  "nd  every  jjerson  would  have  been  lost,  with 

ossiUe  exception  of  the  captain  and  his 


officers,  who  by  their  conduct  gave  evidence  that 
they  would  have  taken  to  the  life  .boats  and  iet 
the  passengers  perish. 

The  sanitary  eonditions  on  the  boaiiwiv  im- 
describable.    The  excrement  of  man  and  beast 
was  mingled  upon  the  decks  where  people  -were 
compelled  to  walk  or  sit,  partake  of  food  and. 
sleep.    Fortunate  it  was  for  our  party  that  at 
several  of  the  ports  on  the  Isle  of  Crete^  wt  met 
friends  who'^suppBed   ns.  -with   tomatoes-  fnd 
grapes,  upon  which  some  of  ns  fared  tluonc^nt. 
the  journey^      A  goodly  portion  of  Oe  4iBg» . 
there  was  little  or  no  water  with  wMd^la  mudt 
our  faces;  and  at  other  times  it  irsa  limtHiiiitih) 
to  buy  water  to  drink.    Throagli  tiw  moitiltll^l 
of  the  Lord,  the  weather  was  fine;  iflBiiiiiHJ|m"" 
conditions  would  have  been  desperate.  The  JjiAi 
delivered  ns  from  the  i)erils  of  the  sea  tan^ 
graciously  brought  us  on  the  fifth  day  into  tla 
harbor  of  Alexandria,  where  onr  ship  rutted  at 
anchor  ail  day. 

The  medical  officers  of  the  port  came  aboard 
and  fumigated  the  ship,  and  early  in  the  fiweai^, 
permitted  it  to  go  to  dock.    Then  a  qoeitieit^ 
arose  about  landing  and  it  appeared  as  th<i>tx{^"^ 
we  could  not  land.    There  was  neither  food  B<^l^ . 
water  aboard.    Many  of  the  passengera  had 
been  without  either  for  more,  than  twenty-four 
hours.     Notwithstanding,  the  captain  and  hie 
officers  dressed  themselves  in  citizen's  clothes, 
left  the  ship  and  went  away  into  the  city.  Thanks 
are  due  to  the  courtesy  and  consideration  of  the  . 
police  of  Alexandria  and  the  medical  -officers, 
who  took  tlie  passengers  off  that  night,  permit- 
ting them  to  go  to  the  hotels.    The  treatment 
accorded  the  passengers  by  the  captain,  who 
Lad  been  entrusted  with  their  Uves,  was  so  out- 
rageous that  we  deemed  it  our  duty  to  caU  atten- 
tion to  the  matter.   Hence  we  addressed  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Venizelos,  the  Prime  Minister  of  Oreece, 
sending  copies  of  it  to  the  American  and  British. 
Legations  at  Alexandria';  and  we  hojie  that  tlds 
protest  will  lead  to  some  reformation  apdhring 
a  measure  of  relief  to  the  people  of  Greeee  who 
are  compelled  to  travel  on  these  ships  and  who 
bore  this  immerited  treatment  throughotit  the  . 
journey,  heroically  and  uathout  mxi|T|Sir.j  The, 
people  are  to  be  commended.    The.offio^  ojt. 
this  steamer  and  the  officials  of  Greeeer  who 
would  permit  ships  to  sail  under  such  eonditioiw 
are  the  reprehensible  ones. 
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Our  ■vdsit  to  the  Isle  of  Crete  was  brief,  yet 
filled  v.-ifli  interest.  The  people  and  their 
manner  of  living  are  primitive.  The  towns  are 
old,  the  streets  narrow,  and  modern  improve- 
ments not  to  be  found.  In  the  evening  the  road- 
ways are  lined  with  villagers  returning  to  their 
liomes  Mi  til  flocks  and  herds,  which  they  have 
been  pasturing  during  the  day.  Sheep,  goats, 
pigs,  cattle  and  asses  move  on  together ;  and  all 
Mhese  are  corralled  near  the  quarters  where  "the 
family  rest  and  prepare  their  own.  food. 

The  country  produces  wonderful  grapes. 
When  the  spies  of  old  returned  from  the  land  of 
Canaan,  they  must  have  had  with  them  grapes 
of  the  variety  that  grow  on  the  Isle  of  Crete. 

Tlie  people  are  quiet,  meek  and  apparently 
honest.  Like  those  of  jnany  other  countries, 
they  are  priest-ridden,  but  should  take  readily 


to  the  message  of  restitution,  which  we  believe 
the  Xiord  will  permit  them  to  have  ere  long." 

Our  party  is  now  entering  Egypt,  the  land 
which  sjinboHzes  darkness  and  ignorance  con- 
cerning God's  great  plan.  In  a  subsequent 
article  we  hope  to  set  forth  the  proof  that  this 
land  has  been  one  of  the  chief  places  for  Satan's 
operations,  where  he  has  sought  and  succeeded 
in  deceiving  the  people  by  an  attempt  to  dupli- 
cate the  work  of  Grod— ^a  counterfeit  of  which  he 
has  shown  in  many  things.  But  in  due  time  the 
darkness  shall  lift  even  f irom  Egypt  and  all  the 
people  shall  know  that  there  is  one  true  God,  in 
whom  dwell  the  perfect  attribates  of  justice, 
wisdom,  love  and  power,  and  who  in  Bis  own 
due  time  will  g^ant  to  all  men  an  opportunity 
to  Hve  and  to  the  obedient  ones  of  .earth  give 
life  everlasting  through  Ms  beloved  Son. 


MAKING 

By  Jfay 
Have  you  a  little  gralo  of  grit  that's  got  Inside  yonr  shell. 
That  daily,  hourly,  harts  the  tender  self  you  love  so  well, 
A  Krain  of  grit  yon  can't  expel,  no  matter  how  yon  try. 
That's  come,  in  fact,  to  live  with  you  until  the  hour  you  die? 

Is  it  that  you  cannot  excel,  nor  have  the  highest  place? 
Too  bad  (altliough  hereafter  highest  rank  to  greatest  grace) 
Or  has  Dnme  Nature  given  you  some  .sort  of  handicap? 
(For  there  are  very  few  of  us  she  nurses  in  her  lap) 

Or  is  It  one  of  Cupid's  darts,  so  skilfully  let  fly 
To  ^ur  you  when  you'd  got  So  far  you  didn't  have  to  try? 
Or  do  you  miss  the  presence  of  a  loved  one  from  your  side? 
(Tes,  tliat's  a  loss  you  can't  replace,  though  broad  the  world 
and  wide) 


i 


PEARLS 

MmboH 

Whatever  kind  your  grain  of  grit,  yon  know  the  oyster's  way 
Is  Just  to  make  a  pearl  of  it,  seeing  it^  come  to'stay. 
A.  pearl  has  gleams  for  symiwthy,  grey  tlnta  for  grief  or 

tears. 
And  lustrous  white  for  doing  rig^t  all  through  the  long, 
long  years. 

Now  this  is  not  my  own  idea,  and  it  is  notiiing  new. 

But  having  been  some  use  to  me,  it  may  be  so  to  you ; 

For  lovely  are  the  pearls  they  make,  thoee  painful  grains  of 

sand. 
And  we  can  take  that  kind  of  wealth  into  the  deathless  land. 


Tremendous  Yalae  for  10c 


Tfashington,  D.  C.,  (Spedal) — In 
order  to  let  people,  all  over  the 
country,  see  for  themselves  how  valu- 
able the  Pathfinder  can  be  to  them, 
the  editor  of  that  old-established  na- 
tioaa]  weekly  offers  to  send  his  paper 
on  trial  8  weeks  for  only  10  cents.  The 
10c  does  not  begin  to  pay  the  cost  but 
the  editor  says  he  Is  glad  to  invest  in 
naw  frimiila.  The  Tathfinder  has  been 
ituiuK  i-vi  iJZj^.^^  Cw  Tumily  in  every 
70  in  uie  eutire  Usitsd  States  now 
t»k*s  it.  Thousands  more  would  take 
It  If  they  realized  what  they  are  miss- 
ing. The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in 
the  eating.  Only  a  dime  sent  to  the 
Pathfinder,  59  Langdon  Station,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  will  keep  your  whole 
family  informed,  entertained,  helped 
and  inspired.  No  matter  what  other 
papers  and  magazines  you  may  take, 
you  wiU  find  tlie  Pathfinder  worth 
many  times  Its  cost. — ^Advt. 


i«   ■•"'■  ^_  .-: 
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Whitnit  Hosiery 

At  Sacrifice  Prices 


,»> 


■  80ki 

At  leM  than  fiftr  pareent  of  retail  pricaa. 
"WHtTKNIT  BOSIEKT"  HaM*  Tk*  Call 

To  advertiae  oar  "WHITKNIT"  Boalery 
we  offer  beautiful  Silk  Hosiery  at  greatly 
reduced  prieea.  Direct  to  consumer  at  fac- 
tory prices. 

Style  555 — 10  thread  silk  boae,  3  pair, 
92.79  dellrered. 

Style  BIO — U  thread  ailk  hoaa,  8  pair, 
*3.2G  delivered. 

Style  S60 — 12  thread  silk  lialf  hoae,  « 
pair,  «4.S0. 

Colors:  Blade.  Navy,  Dark  Brown  and 
White. 

LAdlei*  alxes,  8,  83,-9,  9),  10 


....   lOi,   11 
Ladles'  silk  lisle  hoae.  style  900,  box  of  « 


Men's    sizes,    9i 

es'  silk  Hale  hose,  style  ooo,  uw.»  <. 
pair,  for  92.7f.     (Black,  Broim.  White) 
No  inferior  foods  shipped  under  our 

Trade    WUI'iKNii"  Naaa 

Goods  ready  for  delivery  Nor.  IB  to  Dec. 
19. 

Satisfaction  (uaranteed  or  money  re- 
funded. 

In  ordering  state  quality,  else,  style  and 
color.  Remit :  F.  O.  money  «rder  or  cash- 
ier^ check. 

WANTED  —  Dealers  to  handle  "WHIT. 
KNIT".  Write  for  aeency  la  your  town. 
Address  j  '^ 

•WHITKNIT  HOSIERY  QOMPANT 
Hendersonville,  N«  C 
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Radio -Active  Pad 
Restores  Health 
•- — or  Money  Back 

"Havinc     worn     the    Badio-ActlTe    Pad- 
bought  of  Ilr.  H.   Scholx.  818  Lincoln  Inn 
Court  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  O.,  for  four  months 
with  much  benefit.  It  ^ves  me  much  pleaa- 
ore  to  recommend  it  to  others." 

O.  U  SinxrTAN 
Sept.  23,  1920.'  (traed  hy  permiaalon) 

NOW  BEAD~iin8 
Our  Sadlo-Acthre  Pad  by  aHmnlatins  the' 
blood  circulation  impaita   auam ,  rastoraa 
vitality  and  CTereomes  diseaaa.  .  We  have 
many  testimonials  Irom  patients  who  have 
snSarsd  from  High  Blood  Pressure,  Xhewna*   -^ 
tlsra,  Nanralgla,   Insomnia.  Dlseaaaa  of  the 
Nerres.    Stomach.    Bowels,    Heart.  Lasgs, 
Bladder,  Kidneys.  Liver.  Prostate  Gland  and 
Femala  ConplalnU.     To  prove  the  remaik- 
able  rastorattve  and  vttalislng  efleeta  of  thia 
wonderful  appliance  we  will  aend  It  on  tea 
days-   trial,   with   an   absehite  money-back  .   - 
gnarantss  it  It  faia  to  give  entire  satistee.    ,^ 
Uoa. .  Mo  matter  what  yoar  aflmoat.  . 


to  the 


Try  It  at  OUB  risk 
For    full    Infetmatlon   write   today 
nearest  one  of  the  f oUowing  offleaa : 

Uadium     Appliance    Co..    346    Brsdhnty 
Bldg..  Loa  Angela,  Callt      ^       ,^   ^_^  .  . ; 

Badlum    appliance  8al«   On..   U   Ooity-. 
Bldg.,  St.  Joseph,  lie.  -       _:-..!-     .a- 

Radium    Appliance   Bales   Ob.,   SIS  US*    ■■■■'^: 
cola  laa  Court  Bldg.,  rlnclanatl.  Ow .'         '  ...'-•*  ' 

V  """   --■*■"'-.-•'•*--■'■•►--■■—'-■- 4'^ '-i 

•..•■:.-■  v^i-i^:- =.^- --f^'-^i:^* 
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UVENILE  BIBLE   STUDY      On«  qtrestloo  for eacu  day  is  provided  by  UiUJoumaJ.    Tbe  piu«nt ' 

■■    ■  will  Oai  It  Interesting  and  helpful  to  have  tte  ctalld  take  up  tht 

I'       qnestioa  each  day  and  to  aid  it  In  ilnding  tbe  answer  In  tlie  Scriptures,  thus  developing  a  knowledge  «t  tbe 
Bible  and  learning  where  to  find  In  It  the  Information  Mbich  is  desired. 


I., What  kind  of  life  did  Adam  have  "before 
he  sitmedf 

'  unrer:  Everlastdng  life,  as  long  as  lie  obeyed  God. 
f    ^  Oenesu  »:17. 

2.  Then  to  whom  vnU  be  granted  everlasting 
y-'^  when  mankind  is  restored  to  what  Adam 

AoBwa:  To  the  obedienl 

J.  Was  not  Adam  given  an  immortal  soul — 
lething  that  could  not  diet 
AxjKwei:  No;  he  was  not  given  a  soul;  he  "became  a 
ii-|  ig  soul",  or  a  living  being.  See  Genesis  2  ;7. 

i :.  What  is  "the    breath    of    life"  that  Ood 
t^used  to  go  into  the  nostrils  of  Adam? 
J '  nsTver :  The  same  breath  of  life,  tiie  air,  that  we  all 
J    J»>-. 

5.  How  long  could  we  live  without  "the  breath 
c/  life"? 

-' ']  Answer :  Only  a  few  minutes. 

6.  Does  God's  Word  nowhere  say  that  man 
tr  immortal;  that  is,  that  he  cannot  dief 

A  neural  •    ^n 


Answer:  No. 


7.  How  many  times  do  the  words  immortal 
^nd  immortality  occur  in  the  Bible? 

Answer:  Just  five  times. 

8.  Where    does  the  word    immortality  first 
riccurt 

'  Answer :  In  Bomans  2 :7 :  "Seek  for  glory,  honor,  and 
Lnmortality". 

9.  Would  God  ask  any  one  to  seek  for  some- 
'  hing  he  already  hadf 

1   Arrr?r:  Vo 

it;.   Where  ym-  jloes  it  occur? 
ADRvi'ftr:  In  \  Corinthians  15:53,  54,  where  it  says 
V^'st  thft  faithful  followers  of  Christ  will  "put  on  im- 
_  mortality"  when  they  are  "changed". 

11.  Could  yo»  put  on  a  thing  you  already 
I  had  onf 

Answer :  No. 

12.  Does  the  Bible  say  God  is  immortalf 
,      Answer:  Tea.   See  1  Timothy  1:17;  6:16. 

^!      13.  WJiere  does  this  word  last  occur f 

.\.i:"Tr:'Tn  2  Timothy  1:10    where    it    says  Jesus 
i  "broitgJit  immorWlitv  to  light";  that  is.  He  made  it 
known  for  the%m  time. 


14.  Does  it  not  say  arvgwhere  in  the  BQde 
that  man  will  not  die — that  is,  that  he  is  tm- 
mortaif  :.'■'. 

'Answer:  Yes.  Satan  said:  "Thou  abalt  not  surely 
die".-  But  he  lied,  and  Jesus  said  ifaat  he  lied.  S^ 
Genesis  2:17;  3:4;  John  8:44. 

- 15.  Why  did  Jesiw  say  {John  8: 44)  that  the 
devil  "was  a  murderer  from  the  beginning"? 

Answer;  Because  Satan  caused  Adam  and  £t«  to  db^ 
obey  God,  and  thus  caused  their  death. 

16.  Hoto  did  Satan  cause  them  to  disobey  Opdf 
Answer :  God  had  told  Adam  that  he  would  surely  Bf 

if  he  ^disobeyed  the  divine  command,  but  Satao  toid.  Bve 
that  they  would  not  reaUy  -die  if  they  difobeyed  6«d. 
Ere  believed  what  Satan  said. 

17.  Which  should  Eve  have  belieifedf    Why? 

18.  //  any  one  teaches  or  preaches  thtU  man 
d-oes  not  really  die,  is  he  teaching  God's  truth  or 
Satan's  lief 

19.  Do  the  dead  remember  or  give  thanks? 
Answer :  No.    See  Psalm  6:5. 

20.  Do  any  of  the  dead  praise  the  Lord? 
Answer ;  No.    See  Psalm  115 :  17. 

"  21.  Do  the  dead  think? 
Answer:  No.    See  Psalm  146 : 4. 

22.  Does  a  man  die  the.  same  as  a  beast  dies? 
Answer :  See  Ecclesiastes  3 :  19. 

23.  Do  they  both  go  into  one  condition  when 
they  die? 

Answer :  See  Ecdesiastes  3 :  20.  -       ~ 

24.  What  is  that  one  condition? 

Answer :  "He  returneth  to  his  earth" ;  "All  are  of  the 
duet,  and  all  turn  to  dust  again."— Psalm  146 :  4;  Ecde- 
siastes 3 :  20.  ■ 

25.  Do  the  dead  know  anything? 

.  Answer :  "The  ^cad  kriow  not  anything." — ^Ecdesi- 
astes 9:5.. 

26.  Do  the  dead  love  or  hate  or  envyf 
Answer :  No.     These  feelings  lurv%  ''periihed'*.     See 

•  Kcclcsiastes  9:6. 

27.  7s  there  any  work  or  device  or  wisdom  in 
the  place  where  the  dead  go? 

Answer:  No.    See  Ecdesiastes S :  10. 

28.  Whai  word  is  used  a  great  manvtimes  as 
a  symbol  6f  the  death  state? 

Answer:  The  word  sleep  is  so  used  fifty-two  times  in 
the  Bible.  '  ~' 
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